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disparked— dispensary 


1655 


dls-park'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPAKK.] 

*  dis-parf-ing,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  *.   [DISPARK. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  open 
as  a  park. 

"The  king  may  disiwrk  hU  Park,  and  by  his  dis- 
parking  the  office  of  keeper  la  gone."— If.  Helton  : 
Lava  cone.  Game,  p.  il. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  setting  loose  or  free  from 
restraint ;  a  laying  open. 

"The  first  openings  and  ditparkings  at  our  vertue." 
—Taylor:  Sermons,  XVL,  i>t.  2. 

*  dis-par'-kle,  *  dis-par'-cle,  *  dis-per- 
cle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sparkle  = 
to  throw  out  sparks,  to  scatter.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse, 
to  spread. 

"  The  sect  of  libertines  began  but  lately ;  but  as 
vipers  soon  multiply  into  generations,  so  is  their 
•pawn  disparkled  over  all  lands."— Dr.  Clerto:  Serm. 
(1637).  {X  471. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered, 
to  separate. 

"Then  all  his  men  for  fear  disparded." 

Brandt:  Q.  Curtius. 

•dls-par'-ple,  *  dis-per-ble,  *dis-per- 
ple,    *  dis-par-pyll,    *  dis  par-plyn, 

V.t.  &  t.      [DESPAKPLE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"  They  leave  traiterou.il  y  the  flocke  to  the  woulfe  to 
be  disperpled  abrode  and  tome  in  pieces."— Erasmus  : 
•ToTm  x.,  p.  76. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered 

"Scheep  .  .  .  the  which  departeth  and  deiparpleih." 

—MaimderrUle,  p.  4. 

dis -part,    v.t.  &  i.      [Lat.  dispartior  =  to 
separate  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  partior  =  to 
divide,  to  separate  ;  pars  =  a  part.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide,  separate,  or  break  up  into 
farts  ;  to  sever,  to  rend,  to  rive,  to  burst. 

"  On  either  side 
Disparted  chaos."          Hilton  :  P.  L.,  x.  41*,  416. 

2.  To  distract. 

"When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  doe  ditpart  the  hart  with  powre  extreme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down  V 

Spentfr :  F.  Q.  IV.  ix.  1. 
IL  Gunnery: 

1.  To  cast  pr  fix  a  piece  of  metal  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  as  to  bring 
the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece. 

*  2.  To  make  allowance  for  the  dispart  in 
taking  aim. 

"  Every  gunner,  before  he  shoots,  must  truly  ditpart 
bis  piece."— Ltuxu :  Arte  of  Shooting  (15*3). 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  into  parts  ;  to  open, 
to  cleave. 

"The  flood  disparts."       Thornton :  Summer.  TO*. 

2.  To  part. 

"The  professor's  cast-off  suit,  which  he  duporttwith 
biennially. "—Score .-  Abbot,  ch.  ix. 

dls-part,  s.    [DISPART,  v.] 

Gunnery : 

1.  The  difference  between  the  muzzle  and 
breech  thicknesses  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.    A 
piece  of  metal  is  cast  on  the  muzzle  to  bring 
the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

£'ece,  and  is  known  as  the  Dispart-sight  or 
uzzle-sight. 

2.  A  dispart-sight  (q.v.). 

dispart  sight,  s.  A  gun-sight,  to  allow 
for  the  dispart,  and  bring  the  line  of  sight  and 
the  axis  of  the  piece  into  parallelism. 

dls-part'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISPART.] 

dis-parf -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISPART.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  dividing,  sepa- 
rating, or  cleaving  into  parts. 

2.  Gunnery :  The  act  or  process  of  furnishing 
with  a  dispart-sight. 

*dis-par'-tle,  •dis-par-tel-yn,  v.t.    [A 

variant  of  disparkle  (q.v.).]      To  scatter,   to 
disperse  abroad. 

"  Dispartelyn.    Dittipo,  ditpergo."— Prompt,  'art. 

dls-pa  -ssion  (ssion  as  shon),  s.      [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  passion  (q.v.).]    A  freedom  from 


passion  or  perturbation   of  mind  ;   apathy ; 
peace  or  quiet  of  mind. 

"  What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  OT  disposition, 
is  called  by  the  Scepticks  iudUturbauce."— Temple :  On 
Gardening. 

dis-pa -ssion  ate  (ssion  as  shon), «.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  persons :    Free    from   passion  ;   cool, 
calm,    impartial,  temperate,   composed,    un- 
biassed. 

"  A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free." 

Coitper :  Progress  of  Error,  i.  452,  453. 

2.  Of  things:  Not  dictated  by  or  done  in 
passion  ;  quiet,  moderate,  impartial. 

"  Reason  requires  a  calm  and  ditpattionate  situation 
of  the  mind.'  —search  :  Light  of  Xature,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
XXL 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dispas- 
sionate and  cool :  "  Dispassionate  is  taken 
negatively,  it  marks  merely  the  absence  of 
passion  ;  cool  is  taken  positively,  it  marks  an 
entire  freedom  from  passion.  Those  who  are 
prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to  be  dis- 
passionate ;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  tempera- 
ment will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be 
roused.  Dispassionate  solely  respects  the 
angry  or  irritable  sentiment ;  cool  respects 
every  perturbed  feeling  :  when  we  meet  with 
an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  dis- 
passionate in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ;  in  the 
moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  depends 
upon  our  coolness."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis  pa  -ssion-ate  ly  (ssion  as  shon),  adv. 
[Eng.  dispassionate:  -!$.]  In  a  dispassionate, 
cool,  calm,  or  temperate  manner. 


*  dis  pa  ssioned  (ssloned  as  shond),  a. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  passioned  (q.v.).]    Free 
from  passion  ;  dispassionate,  calm,  impartial, 
unbiassed. 

"  I  see  dispastioned  men  are  subject  to  the  like 
ignorances."— Donne  :  Lettert,  p.  288. 

dis-patch',  v.  &.  s.    [DESPATCH,  v.  &  s.] 

v  dis'-pa-thy,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Gr.  iroSc* 
(pathos^  =•  suffering,  feeling ;  wa<r\ta  (pascho) 
=.  to  suffer.]  [APATHY.] 

1.  A  want  of  or  freedom  from  passion  ;  dis- 
passion. 

2.  A  want  or  absence  of  sympathy  ;  a  point 
of  difference. 

"It  is  excluded  from  our  reasonings  by  our  dis- 
pathijt."— Palgrave  Hist,  of  Normandy  i  England, 
it  110. 

*  dis-pau-per,  v.t.     [Pref.    dis,    and  Eng. 
pauper  (q.v.).] 

1.  Gen . :  To  deprive  of  or  shut  put  of  the 
claim  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
or  of  the  rights  of  a  pauper. 

"  If  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  L./ 
permanent  property,  he  must  be  diipaupertd.—Dr. 
PhUlimore:  Reports,  voL  i.,  p.  185. 

2.  Spec. :  To  prevent  a  party  who  has  been 
allowed  to  commence  a  suit  in  forma  pauperis 
to  continue  to  do  so  on  that  footing.     This 
measure  is  adopted  when  the  litigant  comes 
into  possession  of  property  or  commits  any 
offence  meriting  the  deprivation.    (Wharton.) 

"  Wbeu  any  person  by  reason  of  his  poverty,  attested 
by  his  own  oath,  of  not  being  worth  £5,  his  debts  being 
paid,  is  admitted  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis;  if  after- 
wards, before  the  Bute  be  ended,  the  same  party  have 
any  lands,  or  personal  estate  falu  to  him,  or  that  the 
Court,  where  the  Bute  depends,  think  fit,  for  that,  or 
other  reason,  to  take  away  that  priviledge  from  him, 
then  he  is  said  to  be  dispaupervd,  that  is,  put  out  of 
the  capacity  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis.  —  Blount  : 
Lav  Met. 

*  dls-pau'-pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPAU- 

PER.] 

*  dis-pau  -per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [Dis- 

PAUPER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  or 
raising  from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

*  dis-pau  -per-ize,  v.t.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pauperize  (q.v.).]    To  raise  or  free  from  a  state 
of  pauperism  ;  to  free  from  paupers. 


"  Many  highly  pauperized  districts  In  more  recent 
limes,  which  have  been  dispauperited  by  adopting 
strict  rules  of  poor-law  administration.'— J.  S.  IOO. 


dis-pe'age,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  peace 
(q.v.).]  A  want  or  absence  of  peace  or  quiet ; 
disquiet,  dissension. 

"This  affair     .  .  afterwards  led  to  much  iliMp.-a.ee 

and   heart-burning  between  the   families."— Kuaelt : 

The  Haigt  of  Bemersyde  (ISSU,  p.  122. 


dis  pel',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  dispello  =  to  driw 

away  :  dis  =  a  way,  apart,  andpeZfo=to  drive.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  drive  away,  to  dissipate,  to 

disperse,  to  clear  away. 

"  The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousand*  who 
surrounded  him  wherever  be  turned  could  not  dispel 
the  gloom  which  sate  on  his  brow."  —  Macaulay  :  fist. 
Eng.,  ch.  V. 

*  B.  Intrant  :  To  be  dispersed  or  dissipated  } 
to  separate. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  di»- 
pel  and  to  disperse  :  "Dispel  is  a  more  forcible 
action  than  to  disperse  :  we  destroy  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tiling  by  dispelling  it  ;  we  merely 
destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it  :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and 
darkness  ;  the  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a 
surgeon  disperses  a  tumour.  Dispel  is  used 
figuratively  ;  disperse  only  in  the  natural 
sense  :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like  are  d<*> 
petted;  books,  papers,  people,  and  the  like 
are  dispersed."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-pel  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPEL.] 

dis-pel'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  dispel;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  dispels,  scatters,  or  disperses. 

dis-pei  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DISPEL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See    ... 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  driving  away,  dis- 

sipating, or  dispersing. 

*  dis-pen  §e,  s.    [DISPENSE,  *.] 

*  dis  pend  ,    *  despond.    *  des  pendo, 
*  des  pend  i,  *  dys  pend-yn,  v.t.     [O. 
Fr.  despendre  ;  Fr.  dependre  =  to  spend  ;  La*. 
dispendo  =  to  spend  out.] 

1.  To  spend,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to  d»- 
burse. 

"  His  eritage  wastede  and  dispendede  in  ribaudU."— 
Ayenbite,  p.  128. 

2.  To  spend,  to  pass,  to  occupy. 

"  Thou  here  dispended  thi  tym  wrang." 

Uampale  :  Prictx  of  Contcience,  2,431. 

H  To  dispend  with  :  To  dispense  with. 

"  If  a  preseut  punishment  be  suspended,  the  futon 
shall  never  be  dispended  with."—  Adamt:  H'erkt.  i.  lit. 
(/tenet.) 

*  dis  pend  er,   *  dis  pend  our,  *  dis- 
pend-oure,  s.    [Eng.  dispend  ;  -er.] 

L.  One  who  expends  or  spends. 
2.  A  steward,  an  administrator. 


*  dis-pend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISPEND.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  spending,  expend- 
ing, or  consuming. 

"The  ontrue  dispending  of  God's  goods  in  thta 
world."—  Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  372. 

*  dis-pen'-di-ous,   a.      [Lat.  dispendiostu; 
dispendium  =  expense.]    Costly,  expensive. 

*  dis  pens  -a  -ble,  *  dis  pens  -i-ble,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  dixpensaoilis,  from  dispense.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered. 

"  If  they  be  laws  dispensable  by  the  ordinary  court! 
of  the  laud."—  State  Trials  :  Col.  Andrewe  (an.  1680). 

t  2.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  with. 

"The  prosecution  of  a  small  dispensable  right."— 
South  :  Sermons,  vi.  171. 

IL  Eccl.  :  That  for  which  a  dispensation 
may  or  can  be  granted. 

"  The  question  then  Is,  whether  the  church's  benefit 
may  not  iu  some  cases  make  the  canons  against  non- 
residence  as  dispensable  as  those  against  tranite* 
tiont."—Stiilingfleet  :  Charge  to  the  Clergy  (1690). 

*  dis-pens  -a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.    dispens- 
able; -ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  of  being  dispens- 
able ;  the  capability  of  being  dispensed  with. 

2.  Eccl.  :  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  • 
dispensation. 

"The  examination  of  the  Romish  doctrine*  :  1.  Of 
Penances.  2.  Of  Indulgences,  Ac.  6.  Of  dispensable- 
net*  of  oaths,  7.  Of  arts  of  equivocation,"  *c.—  Ham- 
mond :  Of  Fundamentals,  ch.  12. 

dls-pens'-ar-y,  t.    [Fr.  disptnsaire.} 

1.  A  room,  place,  or  establishment  when 
medicines  are  compounded  and  dispensed. 

2.  A  place  or  establishment  where  medi- 
cines and  medical  advice  are  given  gratis  to 
the  poor. 

"  Until  the  time  of  erecting  the  dispensary,  being 
an  apartment  in  the  college  set  up  for  the  relief  at 
the  sick  poor."—  Garth  :  Preface  to  the  Dispensary. 


boy;  pout,  ]6%1;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bencn;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  pb  =fc 
-clan,  -tian  -  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.    sion  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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U  The  first  great  establishment  of  this  kind 
to  Britain  was  the  Royal  General  Dispensary, 
established  in  London  in  1776. 

1  In  Ireland,  an  office  or  place  where  the 
medical  officer  of  a  union  sees  such  patients  as 
can  come  to  him. 

•4.  A  collection  of  drugs,  preparations, 
salves,  &••. 

"Applying  the  whole  duptntarg  of  a  toilet."— Tat- 
tor.  no.  S4S. 

^  The  Dispensary :  A  poem  written  by 
Samuel  Garth,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  on  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

"  With  htm  moit  million  (teal  their  books  or  buy  ; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Diiptntar,/:' 

Pop* :  Xuay  an  Criticiiin,  618.  619. 

dlB-pen  sa  tion.       *  dia  pen  sa  ci  on, 
•  dl»  pen  sa  ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  dis;>en*rMm; 
8p.    dispensation ;    Ital.   dispensation*,  from 
lit.  dispematio,  from  dispense.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  distributing,  spreading,  or 
dealing  out. 

"This  perpetual  circulation  Li  constantly  promoted 
by  a  dupmtntion  of  water  promlwaously  and  indif- 
fcnntly  to  all  part*."—  Woodaird :  Natural  History. 

(2)  The  act  of  spreading,  administering,  or 
Communicating. 

"  Other  and  besyde*  the  dytptmsacion  and  teaching 
tt  the  Oospell."— PdoJ :  St.  Paul  to  Ifmotty.  (Pref.) 

*  (3)  'The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines. 

"  The  physicians  then  procured  some  apothecaries 
to  undertake  the  diijientation."—Johnion:  Ufe  of 
•art*  (1810),  p.  420. 

(4)  In  the  same  senses  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  scheme,  plan,  economy. 

"The  preaching  of  the  Reformer  was  a  kind  of  re- 
newed Gospel  dteprntntion."—Oladttone  :  Stan  in  re- 
tation  to  On  Church,  ch.  Til. 

*  (2)  Pardon,  excuse,  forgiveness. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Eccl.  Law,  Ac. :  (1)  The  granting  of  a 
license  pr  permission  to  do  any  act  which 
fa  forbidden  by  the  law  or  by  a  canon,  or  to 
omit  to  do  any  act  which  is  enjoined  by  them  ; 
the  dispensing  with  a  law  or  canon  in  certain 
cases  and  for  certain  special  purposes  ;  the 
exemption  of  any  person  from  the  necessity  of 
obeying  or  complying  with  any  law  or  canon. 

^  Dispensations  were  first  granted  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  A.D.  1200,  and,  being  paid  for, 
became  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to 
the  Holy  See.  Appeal  to  them  on  the  part  of 
English  subjects  was  rendered  illegal  by  25 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  21,  passed  in  A.D.  1533.  A 
certain  dispensi  UK  power  was  continued  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  an  ordinary 
bishop  can  still  dispense  with  the  law  against 
clergymen  holding  pluralities,  living  away 
from  their  parish,  Ac. 

(2)  The  license  or  permission  given  dis- 
pensing with  any  law,  or  canon,  or  other 
obligation. 

"  Seek  a  dltpeniation  tor  his  oath." 

Shaketp. :  Late't  Labour1!  Lett,  U.  L 

2,  Theology: 

(1)  The  dealings  of  God  with  man  ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and   evil   in   the   divine 
providence. 

(2)  A   system    of   principles,    rights,    and 
privileges  enjoined :  as,  The  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, the  Gospel  dispensation. 

•dfa-pens'-a-tlve,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dispensa- 
tivus,  trom dispense;  Fr.  dispensatif. ]  Granting 
dispensation 

"  Whether  either  flattery  or  fear  could  draw  from 
the  king  the  leant  inclination  to  this  dii/imtnUve  in- 
difference, that  wa>  only  believed  became  It  was 
eagerly  desired.'— Proceed! ngt  aguirut  darnel  (1«0«). 

•dis-pona'-a-tive  ly,  ado.  [Eng.  dispen- 
Htive;  -ly.]  By  way  of  dispensation. 

"  I  can  now  hold  my  pUce  canonically,  which  I  held 
before  but  ditpen*ativcly"—Xirn.  Wotton.  Letter  to 
On  King. 

•dfs  pen  sa  tor,  *  dls-pen-«a-towr,  «. 

[Lat.   dlspensator ;    Pr.   dlOpensateur ;    Sp.    k 
Port  dispentador ;  Ital.  dispensatore.} 
L  A  dispenser,  a  distributor. 

"  Her  majesty  hath  made  them  ditptntatori  of  her 
favour  towards  her  people."— Bacon. 

*  2.  A  steward. 

"  He  comaondide  to  the  ditpentatoirr  of  his  hows." 
-Wycliffe :  Oenetii  zlUL  !«. 


dispensation—  dispeopler 

*  dis-pens'-»-t6r-ll-y,  adv.  [Eng.  dispen- 
satory; -ly.]  By  way  of  dispensation,  by 
dispensation,  dispeusatively. 

"Be  is  the  God  of  all  grace  diipentatorUt  or  by  way 
of  performance  and  execution  and  gracious  dispensa- 
tions of  all  sorts."—  Oaodwin  :  Workt,  voL  ir,  pt.  IT., 
p.  «7. 

dis  pens  a  tor-tf,  a.  &  «.    [Low.  Lat.  dU- 

pensaturius,  from  dispenso.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Granting,  or  having  the  power  to  grant, 
dispensations. 

•'  The  dispenser  [1s]  the  Son  of  man  ;  the  author  of 
his    dltpentiitorg    power,    God    the    Father."  —  Bp. 
:  Sermont  (1635),  p.  8. 


2.  Granted  by  dispensation. 

"  Secondly,  there  is  a  diiptruatorf  kingdom."  — 
Ooodmn  :  Work*,  vol.  L,  pt  L,  p.  439. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pharmacopoeia  :  a  book  containing  the 
names  of  various  kinds  of  drugs,  &c.,  used 
in  pharmacy,  with  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  medicines,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  used. 

"  The  German  apothecary  we  are  told  of,  who  turned 
the  whole  ditpennatory  into  Terse."  —  Goldtmith  :  Jfat. 
HUt..  Prof,  to  Mr.  Brooke*. 

2.  A  dispensary. 

"  We  look  not  on  our  afflictions  as  on  medicines  sent 
ua  immediately  out  of  the  special  ditpentatory  of 
heaven."—  Hammond  ;  Workt,  iv.  535. 

dis  pen  se,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dispenser,  from  Lat. 
dispenso  =  to  weigh  out,   pay,  dispense  :  an 
intensive  form  from  dispendo  =  to   spread 
(Skeat).     Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  dispensar  ;  ItaL 
dispensare.]    [DispEND,  EXPEND.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  expend,  to  spend,  to  lay  out. 

"What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  diapensour?  This 
surely,  That  he  be  found  faithful!,  and  that  he  truly 
ditperae  and  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  Lord.  "—Lat  inter  : 
Sermons,  p.  6. 

2.  To  deal  out,  to  distribute. 

"  Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispmte 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense." 

Byron:  Knglith  Bardt  t  Scotch  Reviewer*. 

3.  To  administer,  to  deal  out  :  as,  to  dispense 
justice. 

"  The  Stuarts  frequently  ditpented  the  healing  in- 
fluences in  the  Banqueting  House."—  Ma.ca.ulay  :  Silt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  5.  To  grant  a  dispensation  for,  to  allow, 
to  excuse. 

"The  Vope,  diipenring  all  things  for  money,  may  be 
called  Pope  Penny  -father."—  /"o^auin*  tn  a  Traunce 
(156C),  fa  108. 

6.  To  grant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to 
exempt  ;  to  release  or  relieve  from  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty. 

"All  members  of  the  House  who  held  commission* 
In  the  army  should  be  ditpented  from  parliamentary 
attendance.  —Jtacautoy  :  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  7-  To   do   away,  to    atone   for,  to   com- 
pensate. 

"  But  for  he  had  golde  enough 
To  geve,  his  siune  was  dispenud 
With  gold."  Ooum":  C.  A..  Hi. 

II.  Med.  :  To  prepare  according  to  the  pre 
scription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

*  B.  Intrantitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  grant  a  dispensation,  to  forego. 

"  The  king,  of  special  grace,  ditpented  with  him  of 
the  two  first  peynes."—  Capyrate  :  Chronicle. 

2.  To  compensate,  to  atone,  to  make  up  for, 
to  make  amends. 

"  One  loving  howre 
For  many  yeans  of  sorrow  can  dispmce." 

Spenter:  P.  Q..  l.ULto. 

H.  Med.  :  To  prepare  medicines  according  to 
the  prescription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 
H  To  dispense  with  : 

*  (I)  To  grant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to 
connive  at. 

"  Conniving  and  diipeniing  with  open  and  common 
adultery."—  Stilton  :  Tetrachordon. 

*  (2)  To  excuse,  to  exempt  or  release  from 
en  obligation. 

"I  could  not  dttpenM  with  myself  from  making  a 
voyage  to  Caprne.  —A  dditon  :  On  Italy. 

(3)  To  excuse   or   permit   the    neglect   or 
omission  of  ;  to  do  without. 

"  Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dltpenit." 

Bhaketp.  :  Timon,  ill  1 

(4)  To  suspend  the  operation  of. 

"The  king  had  no  inwer  to  dlipm**  wUh  statutes  In 
matters  ecclesiastical."—  Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Kng.,  ch.  Til. 

*  (6)  To  excuse,  to  pardon. 

"  To  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  ditprnfi  with  the  deed." 

Shakeip.  :  Jleaiure/or  Jteattm,  ill  1. 


*  (6)  To  go  back  from,  to  break,  to  violate. 

"  I  never  knew  her  ditperue  with  her  word  but  one*.* 
—Kichardtun  :  Ctariua,  Til.  310. 

*  (7)  To  expend,  to  consume,  to  dispose  ot 

"  More  provisions  than  we  could  ditvmm  with."— 
dolman  t  Thornton  :  The  Connoiueur,  No.  9L 

»  (8)  To  part  with.  (BraUhwaiie :  A  Bovlster- 
lecture  (1640),  p.  148.) 

*  (9)  To  perform. 

*  (10)  To  make  compensation,  satisfaction. 

"  Canst  thou  ditpente  with  heav'u  for  such  an  oath  f  " 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henri/  VI.,  T.  L 

*  (11)  To  put  up  with,  to  manage. 

"  If  they  [accommodations]  were  much  woroo,  I  could 
ditpeme  with  them  for  three  nights."— ilifi  0.  Jtteec : 
Old  Englith  Baron,  p.  61  (ed.  1820). 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
pense, and  to  distribute :  "  Dispense  is  an  indis- 
criminate action  ;  distribute  is  a  particu- 
larizing action  :  we  dispense  to  all  ;  we 
distribute  to  each  individually :  nature  dis- 
penses her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ;  a  parent  distributes  among 
his  children  different  tokens  of  his  parental 
tenderness.  Dispense  is  an  indirect  action 
that  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  re- 
ceivers ;  distribute,  is  a  direct  and  personal 
action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the 
receiver  :  Providence  dispenses  his  favours  to 
those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  a 
prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favour  and 
preference  among  his  courtiers."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis  pen  se,  *  des  pence,  *  des  pens, 
*  dis  pence.  *  dys  pens,  s.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
pence;  Fr.  dispense  (  =  dispensing,  exemp- 
tion), depens  (  =  expense) ;  Sp.  dispensa, 
despensa;  Ital.  dispensa;  Port,  despensa.] 

1.  Expense,  spending. 

"  A  drou ken  foole  that  sparithe  for  no  ditpenee." 
Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  1*7. 

2.  A  dispensation. 

"  Indulgences,  diiptntet,  pardons,  bulls." 

JtiUon:  /•./„,  tii.  4M. 

dis  pcn'scd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPENSE,  ».] 

dis  pen'  ser,     des  pen  ccr,     dis  pen- 
sour,  s.     [O.  Fr.  despensier,  despencier.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  steward.  (See  example  under  DISPENSE, 
v.,  A.,  1. 1.) 

2.  One  who  dispenses,  distributes,  or  deals 
out ;  a  distributor. 

"  A  ditpemer  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libel*,  a  prompter 
of  false  witnesses."— Macaulay  :  /Kit.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

Med.  :  One  who  prepares  or  compounds 
medicines  according  to  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  ;  a  compounder. 

"  Wanted.— By  a  snrgeon,  &  ditpenier."— Daily  fete- 
graph,  Nov.  20,  1882.    (Advt,) 

dls-pens'-ing.jjr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISPENSE,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Granting   or   having   the 
power  to  grant   dispensations ;    having  the 
power  to  dispense  with  any  law,  obligation, 
&c. 

"He  had  resigned  his  lucrative  office  rather  than 
appear  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion  of  the 
diipcnthig  power."— Jfacaulay  :  ffitt  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  Med.  :  That  dispenses  or  is  qualified  to 
dispense  medicines. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out ; 
distribution,  dealing  with. 


2.  The  act  of  excusing  or  allowing  the 
neglect  or  omission  of  any  act  or  duty. 

IL  Med. :  The  act  or  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines. 

Tf  Dispensing  power : 

Law  <t  Hist.  :  A  power  claimed  by  the  Stuart 
kings,  especially  by  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
to  dispense,  by  the  exertion  of  their  royal 
prerogative,  with  the  operation  of  any  law. "  It 
was  declared  illegal  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1  William  &  Mary,  c.  2),  passed  in  1689. 

*  di«  pc'e  pie,    v.t.      [Pref.  dis,    and    Eng. 
people  (o,.v7).]     To  dapopulate,  to  empty  of 
people  or  inhabitants  by  any  means. 

"  IHtptopHnij  realms  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes." 

Pope :  limner's  Odyttry,  bk.  xviii. ,  290. 

*  dis-pe'o-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISPEOPLE.) 
* dls-peop'-ler,  «.    [Eng.  dispeople);  -er.] 


l&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go.  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  r-'-.lc,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ee-e.     «y  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dispeopling— displaced 


lesr 


1.  IM.  :  One  who  depopulates  or  empties  a 

country  of  its  inhabitants. 

"Th-oa  then  with  force  combined  the  Lylnan  swains 

Have  quashed  the  ntem  ditpeopler  of  the  plains.  " 

Leicit:  Statiui  ;  Theoaid,  iz. 

4.  Fig.  :  One  who  clears  of  inhabitants  of 
•ny  sort. 

"  Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take  : 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  ditpeoplert  of  the  lake." 

Oay  ;  Rural  Sportt,  i. 

*  dis  peop'-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.      [DIS- 
PEOPLE.] 

A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  fubst.  :  The  act  of  depopulating  or 
emptying  of  inhabitants  ;  depopulation. 

*  dis  per-a  ci  on   *  dis  per  a  ci  oun,  i. 

[DBBPERATION.] 

*  dis'-per-ance,  s.    [O.  Fr.  detperance.]    De- 
spair. 

»dis-per'ge,t>.<.  [Lat  dispergo.]  [DISPERSE.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter  about. 

•dls-per-ish,  *dis-persh,  v.i.  [O.  Fr. 
deperir,  pr.  par.  deperissant  ;  Sp.  desperecer  ; 
Lat  dispcreo  =  to  go  to  ruin  :  dis(intens.),  and 
pereo  =  to  perish.]  To  perish. 


dl-speV-mous,  a.      [Gr.  Sit   (dis)  =  twioe, 
twofold  ;  o-rre'pfia  (sperma)  =  a  seed,  and  Bag. 
adj.  suff.  -ous  ;  Fr.  disperme.] 
But.  :  Two-seeded,  containing  two  seeds 

*  dls-per'-ple,  v.t.    [DISPARPLE.]  To  scatter, 
to  sprinkle. 

"  I  bathed,  and  odorous  water  was 

ftitperpled  lightly  on  my  head  and  neck." 

Chapman:  Bomer'i  Odyuey,  bk.  z. 

dls-per  sal,  s.    [Eng.  disperse);  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing  ;  dispersion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

dfe-per  se,  '  dis  -pers,  a.  [Lat.  disperses, 
pa.  par.  of  dispergo  =  to  scatter  abroad  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter.]  Dis- 
persed, scattered. 

"  The  noble  people  of  Israel 
Dituert  as  shepe  vpon  an  MIL" 

Qemsr.  Ill  ITS. 

Als-per'se,  *des-perse,  *  dis  parse,  v.t. 
At.    [Fr.  disperse!-.]    [DISPERSE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  drive  to  different  parts  or 
in  different  directions. 

"For  the  recollecting  of  our  navy,  if  it  should  be 
ietperted."—Sir  F.  Drake  :  The  World  Sncompatted, 
p.  16. 

"  The  roving  Spanish  bands  are  reached  at  last, 

Charged,  anS  dispersed  like  foam." 
Wordntm-lh  :  The  French  and  the  Spanish  Guerttlat. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  betake  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  We  will  disperse  ourselves." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  11.,  il  4. 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  vanish,  to  dispel. 

"  At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Ditpertt  those  vapours  that  oifended  us." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  o/  Errori,  i.  1. 

4.  To  distribute,    to    carry   into   different 
parts. 

"The  gate  vein  which  di»/*rseth  that  blood."  — 
Bacon. 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end 
to,  to  erpel. 

"  All  his  manly  powers  it  did  ditperte." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  L  Ix,  48. 

*  6.  To  distribute  abroad,  to  send  out. 

"William  Page,  that  ditperted  the  copies,  and 
Singleton  the  printer  were  apprehended.  —Baker  : 
ttueen  blizabeth  (&n.  1581). 

*  7.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate. 

"The  lips  of  the  wise  ditperte  knowledge."—  Prot. 
»T.  7. 

*  8.  To  make  public,  to  declare  publicly. 
"The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  ditperu  the 

argument"—  Ben  Jonson. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  separate  or  scatter  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  ditperting  bend.* 
Pope  :  Homer'  t  Iliad,  a  474. 

2.  To  become  dissipated,  to  break  up,  to 
vanish. 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till  by  broad  spreading  It  ditprrte  to  nought" 
»  Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  TV..  i.  2. 

•  If  For  the  difference  between  to  disperse  and 
to  dispel,  see  DISPEL  ;  for  that  between  to 
disperse  and  to  spread,  see  SPREAD. 


dis-peVsed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISPERSE,  v.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Scattered. 

"  William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought 
together  hieditperstd  forces."— Jfoeautoy  :  II at.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

*2.  Dishevelled. 

"  On  your  shoulders  spread  ditperted  hairs." — Qreent  : 
Looking. glatt  for  England,  p.  142.  ( Davit L) 

*  3.  Published,  divulged,  made  known. 

"By  their  owne divulged  and  ditperted  ignominie." 
— Pattenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612). 

IL  Music:  Dispersed  harmony  is  that  in 
which  the  notes  composing  the  chord  are  at 
wide  intervals  from  each  other. 

*  dfo-pers'-e'd-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dispersed ;  -ly.] 

In  a  dispersed  or  scattered  manner ;  here  and 

there,  occasionally. 

"  Those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
have  been  made  disperiedly  in  sermons  .  .  .  these 
forty  years  and  more."— Bacon :  Advancement  of 
Learning,  p.  318  (ed.  1861). 

*  dis-pers'-ed-ness,   «.       [Eng.   dispersed; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  scattered 
about. 

"  Lastly  from  their  ditpenednett,  ready  from  every 
part  to  be  reflected."— Mart :  Antidote  againtt  Athe- 
ism, bk.  vi.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  •tis-per'se-ness,  *.    [Eng.  disperse;  -ness.] 
Dispersedness,  sparseness,  thinness. 

"  The  torrid  parts  of  Af  rick  are  by  Plso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  re- 
present the  disperteneu  of  habitations  or  towns  in 
Africk."— Brerevood  ;  On  Language!. 

dis-pers'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disperse);  -er.]  One 
who  disperses,  spreads  abroad,  or  distri- 
butes. 

"  A  law  made . .  .  against  the  authors  and  ditpertert 
of  seditious  writings."— Baker :  Quten  Elizabeth  (an. 
1581). 

dis-pers'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISPERSE,  v.] 
A.  &  R.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or  scat- 
tering abroad  ;  dissemination. 


dis-per -sion,  s.    IFr.;  Sp.  disperciwi;  Ital. 
disperswne,  all  from  Lat.  disptrsio,  from  dis- 
persus,  pa.  par.  of  dispergo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act  of   dispersing,    scattering,    or 
spreading  abroad. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad. 

"  A  sin  which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  1600  yean' 
captivity  and  ditpertlon,"—  StiUingfleet :  Sermont, 
vol  L,  ser.  8. 

IL  Med.  &  Surg. :  The  removal  of  inflam- 
mation from  a  part  and  the  restoration  of  that 
part  to  its  natural  state. 

If  Dispersion  of  light : 

Optics: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  decomposition  of  light,  pass- 
ing through  a  prism  or  anything  similar,  into 
the  rainbow  colours. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  angle  of  separation  of  two 
selected  rays,  say  the  red  and  the  violet,  pro- 
duced by  a  prism.     (Gauot.)     [DISPERSIVE- 
POWER.] 

dfe-per'-sive,   o.      [Eng.    dispers(e);    -ive.] 
Tending  to  disperse,  dissipate,  or  scatter. 

"  By  water  cured 

Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Daprrtive  of  Norwegian  tar,  renowned 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  whose  benevolence 
Explored  its  powers.  Dyer :  Fleece,  i. 

dispersive  power,  s. 

Optics :  The  ratio  of  the  angle  of  separation 
of  two  selected  rays  which  have  passed 
through  a  prism  to  the  mean  deviation  of  the 
two  rays.  The  deviations  of  the  two  rays 
are  proportional  to  the  refracting  angle. 
(Ganot.) 

*  dis-peV  son-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
personate  (q.y.).]    To  deprive  of  personality 
or  individuality. 

"  We  multiply,  we  ditpertonatt  ourselves."— Bale. 

*  dis-pier  ce,  v.t.    TProb.  so  written  for  dis- 
perse  (q.v.).]    To  disperse  (?). 

"  That  colour  doth  dispierce  the  light 
And  stands  untainted." 

Drayton ;  To  the  Lady  J.  8. 


dis  pir'  It,  v.t.    [Fret  dii,  and  Eng.  spirit 

(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage  ;  to  da* 
press  the  spirits  of;  to  discourage,  to  dis- 
hearten, to  deject,  to  damp. 

"  The  providence  of  God  strikes  not  in  with  than. 
but  dashes,  and  even  ditpiritt,  alt  their  endeavours."— 
South. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  strength  at 

"  He  has  ditpirited  himself  by  a  debauch,  and  drunk 
away  his  good  humour."—  Collier. 

*  3.  To  disperse  ;  to  cause  to  pervade  ;  to 
diffuse. 

"  This  ditpirits  the  book  into  the  scholar."—  Puller  t 
Holy  State,  III.  xviii.  5.  (Itaviet.) 

dis  pir  -it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPIRIT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Discouraged,  disheartened,  de- 
pressed in  spirit,  dejected. 

"They  are  a  successful  army,  and  our  men  art 
ditpirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  anything  b?  fightlnj 
with  them."—  Ludlow  :  Vemoirt,  i.  268. 

*  2.  Fiij.  :  Spiritless,  tame  ;  without  spirit 
or  animation. 

"  Degenerating  into  heartless  ditpirited  recitation*.' 
—Hammond  :  Workt,  vol.  iv.  (Fref.) 

*  dis-pir'-it-ed-iy,  adv,  [Eng.  dispirited: 
-ly.]  In  a  dispirited,  dejected,  or  disheartened 
manner  ;  dejectedly. 


s.  [Eng.  dispirited; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  dispirited  ;  a  want 
or  loss  of  spirits  ;  dejection. 

"Arsenical  appensa  have  produced  some  of  th» 
noxious  effects  of  arsenical  poisons,  and  have  caused 
in  some  great  faintness  and  ditpiritedneu."—  Boyle  i 
Workt,  v.  46. 

dis-pir'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.    [DISPIRIT.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disheartening,  dis- 

couraging, or  depressing  in  spirits. 

*dls-pir'-it-ment,s.  [Eng.  dispirit;  -merit.} 
The  act  of  dispiriting  ;  th«  state  of  being 
dispirited  or  disheartened. 


"  Burntisland,  by  force  of 
ment,  surrenders. "— Carlyle  : 
Cromwell,  Hi.  139. 


unboats  and  dispirit- 
tttert   t    Speechet   o/ 


* dis-pir'-it-ude,  ».  [Eng.  dispirit;  -ude.} 
The  state  of  being  dispirited ;  dejection, 
dispiritment. 

*  dis-pit'-^-oiis,  a.    [0.  Fr.despiteux.]    Piti- 
less, unfeeling,  heartless. 

"  Turning  dispiteout  torture  out  of  door  1" 

Shaketp. :  King  John.  ir.  L   • 

*  dis-pit'-e'-oiis-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dispiteous; 

-ly.]    In  a   pitiless,    unfeeling,  or   heartiest 
manner. 

"  Lard  Hastings  when  he  feared  least, 
Ditpiteowtly  was  murdered  and  opnresi" 

Mirrourfor  J/agittratet,  p.  43s. 

•dis'  pit  ous, 'dis  pit  ouse,  c.     [DES* 

P1TOUS.] 

*  dis  -pit  ous  ly,  *  dis  pit  ous  liche, 
dys-pet-us-ly,  adv.    [DESPITODSLY.] 

dis  pla'56,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desplace ;  Fr.  deplaoer: 
O.  Fr.  dej  =  Fr.  dt  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  placer  =  to  place.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  the  usual 
or  proper  place. 

"  My  shrubs  ditplaced  from  that  retreat" 

Courper:  The  Faithful  BirA 

2.  To  remove,  to  take  away. 

"  O  Israel,  of  all  nations  most  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displa<:ed,  thy  sceptre  gone." 

Cotcper:  Expottulation,  257,  2S& 

3.  To  remove  from  any  office,  position,  or 
employment. 

"  To  ditjilace  those  officers  that  had  been  put  in."— 
Ludlow:  Memoirt,  i.  217. 

4.  To  banish. 

"Religion  and   theism  must  of  necessity  be  dto- 
placed.  —Cudworth:  Intellectually  item,  p.  S9u. 

5.  To  take  the  place  of,  to  supersede. 

"  Holland  ditplaced  Portugal  as  the  mistress  of  tboso 
seas."—  Timet,  Nov.  10, 1375. 

*  6.  To  disturb,  iio  break  up. 

"  You  have  ditplaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  moat  admired  disorder." 

Shutetp.  :  Macbeth,  Ui.  4. 

'  dis-pla'f  e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  displace  ;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  displaced  or  removed ; 
liable  to  displacement  or  removal. 

dis-plac/ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPLACE.] 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  3**",  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  ejdst.    ph     t. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shrji.     -tion,  -aion  -  sbun ;  -jlon,  -gion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.    -Die,  -die,  SK.  =  *?!,  d?L 
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displacement — displeasedly 


dJs-pla£e-m£nt,  ».    (Eng.  displace;  -ment; 
Fr.  emplacement.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  displacing  or  removing  from 
the  usual  or  proper  place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  removed. 

"Thl»,  it  i«  evident,  most  cause  a  displnrrmtnt  of 
the  equinoctial."—  HertOut:  Astronomy  (18SS).  }  319. 

H.  Technically: 

L  Ctern.  :  Tlie  method  of  extracting  the 
active  principles  of  organic  bodies  by  first 
reducing  the  body  to  a  powder,  and  then 
•ubjecting  the  powder  to  the  action  of  a  liquid, 
by  which  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved. 
When  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  charged  it  is 
displaced  by  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
same  or  another  liquid. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed, which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  that  of  her  lading. 

•  dlS-pla-cen  $y,  ».  [O.  Fr.  desplaisance  ; 
Fr.  deplaisance,  from  Low  Lat.  displacentia  ; 
Lat.  displicentia  =  dissatisfaction,  dislike  : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  placeo  —  to  please. 
Cf.  COMPLACENCY.] 
L  Dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction. 


"  If  a  thing  or  a  person  gives  us  pleasure,  or  seems 
t  to  do  us  good,  we  regard  it  witli  complacence  or 
delight:  if  fit  to  do  us  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  pleasure. 


with  duplacencu.  or,  to  use  a  more  common  word, 
with  dislike-—  ftr-ittie:  Moral  Science,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xL, 
I*. 

2.  Anything  displeasing  or  disobliging. 
"  The  dintJtirrnrift  that  ke  receives,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  excess,  far  outweigh  all  that  is  grateful 
in  it."—  Hart  :  Area*  of  Piety. 

dis  plac'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [DISPLACE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  mbtt.  :  The  act  of  removing  out  of 

place,  or  from  any  office  or  post  ;  displacement. 

"  By  the  displacing  of  Hubert.  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
the  rest  "—Spied  :  Henry  III.,  bk.  Ix.,  ch.  ix.,  f  48. 

•dls-  plant',  v.t.  (O.  Pr.  desplanter;  Fr. 
deplanter.] 

L  Ut.  :  To  cut  down  or  pluck  up  that 
which  has  been  planted  ;  to  remove  trees, 
plants,  &c. 

"  Disforest  is  to  displant  or  cut  down  the  trees  of  a 
forest"—  Jfeltan  :  Lam  concerning  Game,  p.  SO. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  away  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district. 

"  I  like  a  plantation  In  a  pore  soil  ;  that  is,  where 
people  are  not  diiplanted."—  Bacon. 

2.  To  strip  of  inhabitants  ;  to  dispeople,  to 
depopulate. 

"All  those  countries,  which,  lying  near  unto  any 
mountains,  or  Irish  desalts.  had  been  planted  with 
Engliih,  were  shortly  displanted  and  lost."—  Spenier  : 
State  of  Ireland.. 

3.  To  remove^  to  displace. 

"I  did  not  think  a  look 
Or  a  poor  word  or  two  could  have  diiptanted 
8uch  a  flxed  constancy." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Woman  i  Prite,  ill.  L 

•^Us-plan-ta'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Bng. 
plantation  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  remov- 
ing trees,  plants,  Ac. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  town,  &c. 

"  This  transmigration,  plantation,  and  dlsplantation 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  WM."—  Raleigh: 
Bist.  of  World,  bk.  ii..  cb.  ix..  1  3. 

*  dis  plantf-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPLANT.] 

•dis-plant-ing,   pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.     [DIS- 

PLANT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  catting  down  or  remov- 
ing trees,  plants,  &c. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act   of  removing  or  ejecting  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  district,  &c. 

"  As  this  soyle  was  thus  rich  before  the  entrance  of 
this  pco-ile,  so  sEnce  the  displantina  of  them  from 
thence,  It  hath  not  altogether  lost  its  ancient  fruit- 
fnlness."—  naJtevriU  :  Apoloyie,  p.  14L 

2.  The  act  of  removing  from  office  ;  a  de- 
posing or  displacing. 

"Whose  qualification  shall  come  Into  no  true  taste 
again,  but  by  the  ditplanting  of  Casslo."—  Shakesp.  : 
Othello,  ii.  L 

•dls-plat'.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  plait 
(q.v.).]  To  untwist,  to  unfold,  to  uncurl. 

"Bis  hair.-  should  be  dUsptatted.*  -  HaJtewM: 
Apoloyie,  p.  413. 


des  play,  *  dys  playe.  v.t. 
&  iT  [<J.  Fr.  desploier,  despkier;  Fr.  deployer: 
O.  Fr.  des,  Fr.  de  =  Lat  dis  =  away,  ajurt, 
and  O.  Fr.  ploier,  pleier ;  Fr.  plier,  from  Lat. 
I'll i-ii  =  to  fold.  Display  and  deploy  are  thus 
doublets  (Skeat).]  [DEPLOY.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  spread  out. 

"  Where  the  banners  ben  diiplaied."  Gotver,  1.  SSI. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  spread  before  the  view  ;  to 
show  openly  or  ostentatiously. 

"  Hir  brest  and  hir  bryght  throte  bare  displayed." 
Gumiine,  »5S. 

*  3.  To  stretch  out. 

"The  wearie  traneller,  wandering  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  tbirstie  hoate. 
And  tin  iv  by  it  hU  wearie  limbs  display." 

Spenser  :  F.  C..  II.  v.  80. 

*  4.  To  unlock,  to  throw  open. 

"  Her  left  hand  holds  a  curious  bunch  of  keys 
With  which  heav'u's  gate  she  locketh  and  displays." 
DenJonson. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  exhibit,  to  show,  to  make  public  or 
known. 

"  Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill" 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vilL 

*  2.  To  descry,  to  discover,  to  view. 

44  And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers." 

Chapman  :  Homer 't  Iliad,  xi.  74,  75. 

*  3.  To  carve. 

"  nysplaye   that   crane."  —  W.  d»  Word* :  B»k»  of 
Keruynge.  pt.  i. 

B.  Intransitive, : 

t  L  Lit. :  To  make  a  display  or  show. 
*IL  Figuratively: 
L  To  carre,  to  dissect. 

"  He  comes,  ditplayt,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder."— 
Spectator. 

2.  To  make  a  show  ;  to  talk  or  look  big. 

"  The  very  fellow  that  of  late 
"  Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness." 

Skakeip  :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

HL  Printing:  To  make   specially    promi- 
nent, by  printing  in  larger  or  bolder  type,  <fcc. 
dis-pla  y,  s.    [DISPLAY,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  spreading  open  or  unfolding. 

2.  An  ostentatious  show  or  exhibition. 

"  The  ilix/i'n//  made  by  their  forefathers  was  in  the 
numbers  of  their  retinue."— Scott :  Monastery  (Note  K). 

3.  The  act  of  exhibiting  publicly. 

"  An  almost  unprecedented  dis/day  of  parliamentary 
ability."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eny.,  ch.  xvfil. 

dis  play  ed,  pa.  par  or  a.    [DISPLAY  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb)i 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Spread  out,  unfolded,  exhibited,  shown 
publicly. 
*2.  Stretched  out. 

"  The  Prince  himselfe  lay  all  alone 
Loosely  displayed  upon  the  grassie  ground.* 

Kpenser:  F.  §.,  VL  vli.  18. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :    Applied 
to  any  bi  rd  of  prey  re- 
presented erect,  with 
the  wings  expanded. 

2.  Print. :  Said  of 
matter   when    lines 
are  put  in  type  more 
prominent  than  the 
body  letter. 

tdis-pla'y-er,    s. 

[Eng.  display;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that 
which  displays. 

dis-pla y-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISPLAY,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assvbst.  :  The  act  of  unfolding,  spread- 
ing out,  or  exhibiting  ;  a  display. 

*dfe'-ple,  *  disc-pie,  v.t.  [A  contracted 
form  of  disciple,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  discipline;  to 
inflict  penance  or  punishment  upon. 


DISPLAYED. 


vit.li  an  yron  whip. 

ce  to  diiple  every  day."; 

Bptnter:  F.  (J.,  L  r.  V. 


dis  pleas' -an9e,  *  dis  pleas  aunce, 
*  dis  ples-ance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desplaisance,  dee- 
jilesance;  Fr.  diplaisance ;  Lat.  dinplic^ntin.] 
1 1 1!  j'l.KASK.]  Displeasure,  annoyance,  anger, 

disriuitriit,  dissatisfaction. 

"  Wliieh  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  fayre 
Tu  paint  it  forth,  him  to  dti»ltuirinn'-einoov'd.' 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IL  x.  98. 


*  dls-pleas  -ant,  *  dis  pies-ant,  a.   [O.  Pr. 

desplaisant,  pr.  par.    of  desplai-sir  —  to  dis- 
please.]   Displeasing,  offensive. 


*  dis  picas  ant  ly,  *  dis  pleas  aunt  ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  diapleasant ;  -ly.]    In  a  displeased 
manner ;  angrily. 

"  Whereunto  the  said  emperour  displeatauntly  an- 
swering, said  in  this  manner."— Sir  T.  hlyot :  Gover- 
nour,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  iii. 

*  dis  picas  ant  ness,  *  dis  pleas  aunt- 
ness,  s.    [Eng.  disjtleasant ;  -ness.]    Displea- 
sure, annoyance,  anger. 

"  He  showed  more  tokens  of  ditpleatauntneu  then 
of  feare."— Brende :  Q.  Curliits,  bk.  ill.,  p.  2H. 

dis  plea  sc,  *  dis  plcse,  *  dys  pies  yn. 

v.t.  &  i.    [O.Fr.  desplaisir,  despleMr  ;  Sp.  des- 
placer;  ItuL  dispiacere ;  Lat  displiceo  :  dis  = 
away,  apatt,  and  placeo  =  to  please.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  please,  to  dissatisfy,  to  offend. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  offend. 

"He  now  loses  the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  by 
his  weakness  at  the  moment  of  trial,  and  he  thus  dit- 
pleases  both  parties."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Bom.  HU*. 
(1855).  ch.  xii.,  pt  i.,  i  18. 

*TT  It  is  followed  by  at  before  that  which 
causes  the  displeasure,  and  by  with  before  the 
person  who  displeases  or  offends. 

"  The  same  historian  likewise  mentions  several  refer- 
ences of  the  consuls  to  the  Senate,  who  are  dis/ilensed 
at  being  consulted."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Ham.  Hist. 
(1856),  ch.  xii..  pt.  i.,  i  K. 

*  3.  To  grieve,  to  sadden. 

"  Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  Earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard."          iliUon :  P.  L.,  x.  21-2S. 

*  4.  To  fail  to  satisfy  or  accomplish. 

"  I  shall  displease   my  ends  else."  —  Beaumont   t 
Fletcher. 
JJ.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  displeasure,  to  offend,  to  annoy. 

"Chief  of  the  numbers  whom  the  queen  addressed. 
And  though  disjoining,  yet  displeasing  least" 
Pope :  Sotner's  Odyssey,  xvi.  412,  413. 

2.  To  cause   aversion   or  disgust ;   to   b« 
offensive. 

"  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  exoit* 
a  memory  of  foul  things."—  Bacon:  Natural  history 

*\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  <ii»- 
please,  to  offend,  and  to  vex:  "  Displease  is  net 
always  applied  to  that  which  personally  con- 
cerns ourselves  ;  although  offend  and  vex  have 
always  more  or  less  of  what  is  personal  in 
them :  a  superior  may  be  displeased  witli  one 
who  is  under  his  charge  for  improper  behaviour 
towards  persons  in  general ;  he  will  be  o/euded 
with  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour  towards 
himself:  circumstances  as  well  as  actions 
serve  to  displease;  a  supposed  intention  or 
design  is  requisite  in  order  to  offend :  we  may 
be  displeased  with  a  person,  or  at  a  thing  ;  one 
is  mostly  offended  with  the  person :  a  child 
may  be  displeased  at  not  having  any  particular 
liberty  or  indulgence  granted  to  him ;  he  may 
be  offended  with  his  playfellow  for  an  act  of 
incivility  or  unkindness.  Displease  respects 
mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling ;  offend  and 
vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  causa 
which  provokes  the  feeling  :  a  humoursome 
person  may  be  displeased  without  any  ap- 
parent cause;  but  a  captious  person  will  at 
least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for  which  he  is 
offended.  Vex  expresses  more  than  offend ;  it 
marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts  to  offend,  or 
the  act  of  offeiiding  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances :  we  often  unintentionally  displease  or 
offend;  but  he  who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object 
in  view  in  so  doing  :  any  instance  of  neglect 
displeases;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect  of- 
fends; and  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect 
vexes:  the  feeling  of  displeasure  is  more  per- 
ceptible and  vivid  than  that  of  offence ;  out 
it  is  less  durable :  the  feeling  of  vexation 
is  as  transitory  as  that  of  displeasure,  but 
stronger  than  either.  Displeasure  and  vexation 
betray  themselves  by  an  angry  word  or  look  ; 
offence  discovers  itself  in  the  whole  conduct  : 
our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  exceeds 
the  measure  of  another's  fault ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles ;  persons 
of  the  greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the 
most  frequent  vexations."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis -pleased,  'dis  plesed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISPLEASE.] 

*  dis  ple'as-ed-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  displeased  -ly.} 
In  a  displeased  or  oflendcd  manner ;  with  dis- 
pleasure. 


Catc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  — e;  ey  — a.     au  =  kw. 


displeasedness— dispose 
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•dis-pleas-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dii 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  displeased  ; 
displeasure,  annoyance,  vexation. 

"  What  a  confusion  and  displeasedness  covers  the 
whole  soul  !  "—South  :  Sermon*,  viii.  150. 

*  dls-ple  as-er,   s.      [Eng.  displease);  -er.] 

One  who  displeases,  or  causes  displeasure  or 
annoyance. 

dis-ple'as  Ing,  pr.  par. ,a.,&s.  [DISPLEASE. ] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :    (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  offending,  annoying, 

or  causing  displeasure. 

dls-ple  as-irig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  displeasing; 
-ly.]  In  a  displeasant  manner  or  degree  ;  un- 
pleasantly. , 

"  Cockroaches  crawl  displeatingly  abroad." 

Grainger :  Sugar  Cant,  bk.  i. 

dis  pleas-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  displeasing; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  displeasing  ;  un- 
pleasantness, otfensiveness. 

"  It  fa  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot  change 
their  displeasingness  or  indiffereucy."— Locke :  On  the 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  it 

dis  pleas  ure( pleas  as  plezhX  «.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  pleasure  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased ;  a 
feeling  or  state  of  annoyance,  vexation,  or 
irritation ;  anger,  indignation. 

"  Thou  churl,  for  thi»  time. 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee." 

Shatesp. :  Winter' t  Tale,  Iv.  S. 

2.  Anything  which  displeases,  offends,  or 
annoys. 

"  Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philis- 
tines, though  I  do  them  a  displeature.~-Ju.dget,  xv.  3 

3.  A  state  of  disgrace  or  disfavour ;   the 
condition  of  having  displeased  or   offended 
another. 

"  lie  went  into  Poland,  being  in  ditpleature  with  the 
Pope  for  overmuch  familiarity."— Peacham  :  On  Music. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
pleasure, anger,  and  disapprobation :  "  Between 
displeasure  and  anger  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  degree,  in  the  cause,  and  in  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  feeling  :  displeasure  is  always  a 
softened  and  gentle  feeling ;  anger  is  always 
a  harsh  feeling,  and  sometimes  rises  to 
vehemence  and  madness  :  displeasure  is  always 
produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed ;  but  anger  may  be  provoked  by 
every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  individual  :  displeasure  is  mostly  satis- 
fled  with  a  simple  verbal  expression  ;  but 
anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force, 
always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Dis- 
pleasure and  disapprobation  are  to  be  com- 
pared in  as  much  as  they  respect  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
others :  displeasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is 
an  angry  sentiment ;  disapprobation  is  an  act 
cf  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion  : 
any  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated 
to  excite  displeasure;  a  mistaken  choice  in 
matrimony  may  produce  disapprobation  in 
the  parent.  Displeasure  is  always  produced 
by  that  which  is  already  come  to  pass  :  dis- 
approbation  may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place :  a  master  feels  displeasure  at  the 
carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  ex- 
presses his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  pro- 
posal to  leave  his  situation  :  it  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  check  our  displeasure ;  and  mostly 
prudent  to  express  our  disapprobation." 
{Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-pleas -ure  (pleas  as  plezh),   v.t. 

[DISPLEASURE,  s.]    To  cause  displeasure,  t* 
displease,  to  offend,  to  annoy. 

"  When  the  way  of  pleasuring  or  displeasuring  Heth 
by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be 
OTer  great  "—Bacon  :  Essays ;  Of  A  mbition. 

•dls-plgn'-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
plenish  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  furniture  of 
whatever  kind. 

"  We  were  so  sore  duplenished  before,  and  so  far  out 
of  use,  that  we  had  need  of  much  more."— Baillie : 
Lett.  1,166. 

•dfo'-pll-cen9e, »  dis-pli9'-en-cy,  s.  [Lat. 
displicentia,  from  displiceo  =  to  displease  :  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  placeo  =  to  please.  ]  Dis- 
pleasure, annoyauce,  dislike. 

"These  obscure  interjections  of  diipMcenee  and  ill- 
hnmour."— Jlountagur :  Devoute  Essayet,  pt.  i.,  tr. 
it,  s.  s. 

•dlft-pld'de,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  displodo:  dis  — 
away,  apart,  and  plaudo  =  to  strike,  to  beat, 
to  clap.] 


A.  Trans. :  To  discharge  or  fire  off  with  a 
loud  noise  ;  to  explode. 

"  In  view 

Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  ditplode  their  second  tire." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  603-5. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  explode,  to  burst  with  a 
loud  report. 

"  Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown." 

Young :  Night  Thoughts,  vL  488. 

*  dis-plod'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPLODE.] 

*  dis-plod'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISPLODE.! 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  exploding ;   ex- 
plosion. 

*  dis-plo -sion,  s.    [Lat  displosus,  pa.   par. 

01  displodo.}    The  act  of  exploding,  an  explo- 
sion. 

"  But  Etna  wars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh  .  . . 
With  loud  displotion  to  the  starry  frame." 

PUt :  Virgil ;  -Eneid  Hi. 

*  dlS-plo -§ive,  a.      [Lat.    displos(us);   Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  explode ;  explosive. 

'displume,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desplumer;  Fr. 
deplumer :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  —  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  plume  =  Lat.  pluma  = 
a  feather.]  To  strip  of  the  feathers. 

"  So  displumed,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed,  that 
we  no  longer  know  them."— Burke:  French  Revolution. 

*  dis  plum 'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPLUME.] 

*  dis-plum'-ing,pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.  [DISPLUME.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  of 
feathers. 

dis  po  line,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  CnHnN.  A  base  homologous  with 
chinoline,  obtained,  with  many  others,  by 
distilling  cinchonine  with  potash.  It  occurs 
in  the  part  of  the  distillate  which  boils 
between  282"  and  304°.  The  solution  of  this 
distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  warmed  with 
a  little  nitric  acid  to  decompose  pyrrol,  &c. ; 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by 
platinic  cldoride,  &c.  (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

di  spon'-dee,  s.  [Lat  dispondeus,  from  Gr. 
fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  trnovSetoy 
(spondeios)  =  a  spondee.] 

Pros.  :  A  double  spondee  ;  a  foot  consisting 
of  four  long  syllables. 

dis  po  ne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  dispono  =  to  dis- 
tribute :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  pono  =  to 
place  ;  Sp.  disponer.]    [DISPOSE.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dispose  of. 

"  Of  my  mouable  thou  dupone 
Right  as  thee  semeth  best  is  for  to  done," 

Chaucer :  Troilus,  bk.  T. 

*  2.  Scots  Law  :  To  make  over  or  convey  to 
another. 

"  Conveying  and  ditponing  all  and  whole  the  estate 
and  lauds  of  Shujleside  and  others."— Scott :  Guy  Man- 
nering,  oh.  xxxviii. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  dispose  oi.    Followed  by 
o/or  upon.) 

"  It  is  inoertane  how  thai  will  dispone  vpoun  him." 
—Acts :  Mary;  1546 (ed.  1814),  p.  474. 

dis-pd-nee',  s.    [Eng.  dispose)  ;  -ee.] 

Scots  Law :  One  to  whom  anything  is  dis- 
poned  or  conveyed. 

*  dis  pon'-ent,  a     [Lat.  dvrponens,  pr.  par. 
of  dispono.]"    Distributing,  dividing. 

"  Motion  disponent  or  that  parts  may  be  rightly 
placed  in  the  whole."— Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iv. 

dis-pon'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dispose) ;  -tr.] 

Scots  Law :  One  who  dispones  or  conveys 
property  to  another. 

"Such  right,  after  it  is  acquired  by  the  disponer 
himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  the  disponee,  to  whom  he 
is  bound  in  warrandice."— Brskine  :  Institutes,  bk.  iii., 
t  T,  S  S.  . 

*  dis  pon'ge,  v.t .    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sponge 
(q.v.).]       To  drop  or  distil  as  from  a  full 
sponge. 

"  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me." 
Shake*?.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

•dls-po'pe,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pope 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  popedom ;  to 
depose  from  being  pope. 

"  Whom  they  dispoped."    Tennyson :  Harold,  iii  1. 


dis-port',  *  des  port,  •*  des  porte,  s.    [O. 
Fr.  desport,  deport ;  Fr.  deport ;  Sp.  deporte ; 
Ital    diporto,  all  from   Low  Lat.  disportits.] 
Sport,  play,  amusement,  diversion,  merriment. 
"  Thou  scholdint  say,  Wif,  go  wher  the  lest ; 
Take  youre  disport." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  5,900,  5,001. 

dis-port',  *  dis  porte,  •  dis  port-en,  v.t. 
&  i.  [O.  Fr.  se  desporter  =  to  amuse  oneself : 
8p.  deportar ;  Ital.  diportare :  O.  Fr.  des  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  porter  =  Lat 
porto  =  to  carry ;  lience  the  meaning  is  to 
remove  oneself  from  one's  work,  to  give  over 
work.  Cf.  diversion.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  carry  or  remove  away. 
2.  Fig. :  To  amuse,  to  divert. 

"As  sche  best  koude,  she  g»-ii  hym  to  disporte." 

Chaucer:  Troilus.  U.  l.STt. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  amuse  or  divert  oneself. 
"  We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  A  them,  1.  i. 

C.  Intrans. :  To  play,  to  amuse  or  divert 
oneself ;  to  gambol. 

"  ChiMe  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  L  4. 

dis-port'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPORT,  v.] 

dis-port -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISPORT,  t>.J 

A.  \  It.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  carrying  away  or  re- 
moving. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  amusing  or  diverting 
oneself. 

"  For  any  taking  and  disporting  of  goods."— Prynn*  : 
Treachery  t  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii.,  p.  45. 

"  dis-port'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disport :  -ment.] 
The  act  of  disporting  or  amusing  oneself ;  dis- 
port, play,  diversion. 

dis-pos  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dispose);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  disposed  of ;  free  to  be 
used  as  occasion  may  require. 

"  The  disposable  weight  exceeding  that  required  for 
the  hulL"— British  Quarterly  Jterieta  (1873),  p.  111. 


dis-pos -al, 

pos(e);  -al.] 


dis  pos  -all,  s.    [Eng.  dit- 


1.  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  regu- 
lating anything  ;  a  settling  or  arranging,  as, 
The  disposal  of  troops. 

"  By  whose  favourable  disposal  they  had  obtained 
the  victory." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  8. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  arranging,  regula- 
ting, or  settling  matters. 

"  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve 
To  his  disposal," 

Wordttforth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  The  power  or  right  of  distributing,  coo. 
ferring,  or  bestowing  ;  control,  discretion. 

The  dispostill  of  the  crown  .  .  .  rested  in  all  the  con. 
gregation."— Prynne :  Treachery  i  Disloyally,  pt  T., 
p.  126. 

4.  The  act  of  disposing  of,  or  of  arranging 
and  settling  the  bestowal  or  application  of 
anything ;   disposition,    as,  the    disposal   of 
property  by  will. 

"I  am  called  of!  from  public  dissertations  by  a 
domestick  attair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  lea 
than  the  dis,  o*al  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.'—Tatltr, 
No.  75. 

5.  Tlie  order  or  arrangement  in  which  things 
are  disposed. 

6.  Divine  dispensatioa 

"  Tax  not  divine  disposal.    Wisest  men 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived." 

Milton  :  Satnson  Agonistes,  210,  ill. 

If  At  or  in  the  disposal  of  any  one :  In  the 
power  of  or  at  the  command  or  will  of  any 
ono,  to  be  disposed  of,  employed,  or  treated 
as  he  may  think  fit. 

"  To  put  the  estates  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
w hole  people  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown."— Jtaca ulay : 
Biti.  Eng ,  ch.  L 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
posal  and  disposition  :  "  Disposal  is  a  personal 
act :  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  disjiosition  is  an  act  of  the  judgment : 
it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disi'osal ;  the  good  order  of  thtf  things  is 
comprehended  in  their  disposition.  The  dis- 
posal of  proi>erty  is  ill  the  hands  of  the  right- 
ful owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often  de- 
pends upon  the  right  disposition  of  an  army." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-pose,  *dis-poose,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dis- 
poser :  dis=away,  apart,  and  poser=to  place; 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
,  -dan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion = shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dispose— disposition 


Lat.  positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono  =  to  place  ;  Sp. 
tUsponer;  Ital.  duponere.] 

A.  rrawailii*: 

L  Literally: 

*  L  To  distribute,  arrange,  or  set  in  order. 

"  Ladies,  then  is  an  idle  iKuiquvt 
Attends  yon  :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves." 
Hhakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  To  place,  to  situate,  to  arrange. 

"TheeltM  U  disposed  that  the  water  that  falleth 
downward  .  .   .   rtnneth  into  cisternea,"— TVemjo,  L 
10*. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  arrange,  to  settle,  to  put  or  set  in 
order  ;  to  ad  just. 

"Waked  by  the  crie>,  th'  Athenian  chief  aroM, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose." 

Dri/drn  :  Palamon  *  Anite,  lit.  484,  486. 

*  2.  To  determine,  to  regulate,  to  fix. 

"  They  mount  their  Mate :  the  lota  their  place  dispose." 
Pope    Homer's  Iliad,  xxili.  427. 

*  3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  con- 
sequence. 

"  The  lot  of  man  the  gods  dispose." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Otlyuty,  xii.  47. 

*  4.  To  apply,  to  bestow. 

"  When  these  so  uol  >le  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed." 

Shaketp. :  Sony  VIII.,  I  *. 

*  8.  To  sell,  to  dispose  of. 

*  6.  To  commit,  to  hand  over. 

"  I  dintote  to  you,  as  my  father  hath  disposed  to  me, 
•  rewme.--l»>c/tfe  :  Luke  xxii.  29. 

*  7.  To  apply,  to  turn. 

"  Wheresoever  he  did  hlmselfe  dispose 
He  by  no  means  could  wished  ease  obtaine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  v.  40. 

8.  To  turn  or  frame  the  mind  ;  to  incline, 
to  give  a  propensity  or  inclination.  (Followed 
tyto.) 

"Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
Jealousy,  and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melan- 
choly."— Bacon :  Estayi  /  <y  Suspicion. 

t  9.  To  adapt,  to  fit.  (Followed  by  for.) 

"This  may  dispute  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of 
truth  ;  but  helps  me  not  to  it.'— Locke. 

*  B.  Reflex :  To  turn  or  apply  oneself. 

"  Hooly  Austyn  dispootid  hym  to  masse." 

Lydgatt :  Minor  Poems,  p.  143. 
C.  Intransitive: 

L  To  determine,  to  settle. 

"  Han  proposes,  Ood  disposes."— Old  Promrt. 

*  2.  To  arrange,  to  settle  matters,  to  come 
to  terms. 

'•  You  did  inspect 
She  had  ditpos'd  with  Caesar." 

Shnkesp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

3.  To  incline,  to  create  an  inclination  or 
propensity.  (Followed  by  to.) 

"Satourn  disposith  to  malencolye." 

Lydyate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  147. 

^  (1)  To  dispose  of: 

(a)  To  apply  to  any  purpose. 

"...  to  order  their  actions,  and  ditpote  of  their  pos- 
•nsiona  and  persons,  as  they  think  fit"— Locke. 

Q>)  To  commit  or  put  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other. 

"  As  she  U  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  lights  Dream,  t 1. 

(c)  To  give  away  by  authority. 

"  A  rural  Judge  disposed  of  beauty's  prize." 

Waller :  The  Country  to  Lady  Carlisle. 

(d)  To  sell,  to  alienate,  to  part  with  to  an- 
other. 

*  (e)  To  direct. 


*  (f)  To  conduct,  to  behave. 

"They  must  receive  instructions  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves  when  they  come.'— Bacon:  To  VUliers. 
(a)  To  put  away,  to  utilize,  to  use  up. 

"Th 
more 
Uuriiet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  dispose  upon :  To  dispose  of ;  to  apply 
to  any  purpose  or  use. 

"  By  the  bond,  be  had  power  to  dispose  upon  the 
money."— QUmour :  Supplementary  JJtcreei,  p.  488. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dispose,  to  arrani/e,,  and  to  digest :  "  The  idea 
of  a  systematic  laying  apart  is  common  to  all 
and  proper  to  the  word  dispose.  We  dispose 


"  They  require  more  water  than  can  be  found,  and 
lore   than   can    be  disposed  of  if  it  was  found." — 


when  we  arrange  and  digest ;  but  we  do  not 
always  arrange  and  digest  when  we  dispose: 
they  differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of 
the  action.  There  is  less  thought  employed 
in  disposing  than  in  arranging  and  digesting  : 
we  may  dispose  ordinary  matters  by  simply 
assigning  a  place  to  each  :  in  this  manner  trees 
are  disposed  in  a  row  ;  but  we  arrange  and 
digest  by  an  intellectual  effort  ...  in  this 
manner  books  are  arranged  in  a  library  accord-" 
ing  to  their  size  or  their  subject ;  the  materials 


for  a  literary  production  are  digenUtl ;  or  the 
laws  of  the  laud  are  digested.  What  is  not 
wanted  should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable 
place  :  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty 
and  convenience  as  the  arrangement  of  every- 
thing according  to  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  it  should  follow  :  when  writings  are 
involved  in  great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is 
difficult  to  iliiji-st  them.  In  an  extended  and 
moral  application  of  these  words,  we  speak  of 
a  person's  time,  talent),  and  the  like,  being 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose  ;  of  a  man's  ideas 
being  properly  arranged,  and  of  being  digested 
into  a  form.  On  the  disposition  of  a  man's 
time  and  property  will  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  success  in  life  ;  on  the  arrangement  of 
accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility  in  con- 
ducting business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting 
our  thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  correctness  of  thinking."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  dis-po'se,  .-•.    [DISPOSE,  v.] 

1.  The  power  or  right  of  disposing  of;  dis- 
posal, control. 

"  All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  U.  T. 

2.  Divine  dispensation,  ordering,  or  govern- 
ment. 

"All  is  beat,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about." 

Milton  :  Hanson  Agonistes,  1745-47. 

3.  A  disposition,  a  cast  of  mind. 

"  THe]  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any." 

Shakesp. :  TrMas  ic  Cressida,  Ii  3. 

4.  An  inclination. 

"  We'll  leave  ye  to  your  own  disposes." 

/;.'„„,.,.  A  Flat. :  Wild-Ooose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

5.  Manners,  behaviour. 

"  He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected."          Hhakap.  :  Othello,  i.  3. 

d!s-pds  'ed,  *  dis-post ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [DIS- 
POSE, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Arranged,  set  in  order. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Applied,  employed,  used. 

"  Words,  well  dispose 
Hane  secret  powre  t'  appease  inflamed  rage." 

Spenser:  F.  «..  IL  viii.  •». 

2.  Inclined,  minded. 

"  Still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  for 
them  by  the  French  King."— Uacaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxv. 

3.  Having  a  disposition  ;  generally  in  com- 
position, as  well-disposed,  ill-disposed. 

*  4.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  merriment. 

"  You're  disposed,  sir." 
"Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow." 
Beaum.  i  Flet, :  Wit  without  Money,  v.  4. 

dls-pof'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disposed;  -ly.] 
In  good  order,  properly.  (Whyte  Melville, 
in  Cent.  Diet.) 

*  dis-po^'-ed-ness,  *.  [Eng.  disposed  ;  ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  disposed  or  inclined ; 
disposition,  inclination,  propensity. 

"Their  owne  disposcdnesse  to  wllle."  —  Jlountague: 
Appeale  to  Cauar,  pt.  i.,  p.  CO. 

*  dls-po'se-ment,  s.     [Eng.  dispose;  -ment.] 
Disposal,  disposition,  arrangement. 

"  In  this  order  and  disposement  of  these  two  several 
sentences."— Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  51. 

dls-p08/-er,  s.    [Eng.  dispose)  ;  -tr.} 

1.  One  who  arranges  or  puts  in  order. 

2.  One  who  distributes,  dispenses,  or  be- 
stows ;  a  distributor,  a  bestower. 

"  Such  is  tbo  dispose  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires." 
—Speed :  The  tiaxons,  bit.  vii.,  ch.  xxxi. ,  $ 2. 

3.  One  who  settles  or  determines  the  use, 
end,  or  lot  of  things. 

"  The  all-wise  Disposer  of  the  fat«i  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  fate  withstands." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  Ml,  !«. 

*  4.  That  which  disposes  or  inclines. 

dis-pos'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISPOSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  arranging,  settling, 
determining,  distributing,  or  inclining. 

"The  ordering  and  disposing  of  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  parliament."— .Irate  Trials  ;  Karl  of  Utrafford 
(1640). 

"  dis-pos'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disposing ;  -ly.} 
In  a  manner  to  arrange,  regulate,  or  dispose. 

"Christians  doe  hold  and  believe  It  too,  but  dis- 
posinplv'—Jfotmtaffuer  Appeaie  to  Casar,  i>u  1.,  ch.  ix. 


[Lat.  dispositus.]      Dia- 


*  dls-poa  -Jt-ed,  a. 

posed,  inclined. 

"  Some  constitutions  are  genially  tiispniited  to  tbj* 
mental  seriuuaiieiu."— Ulanritl:  Vanity  of  Dogmatuing, 
ch.  xii. 

d  i  s  pos-i  tion,  *  dis  po  ci  ci  oun,  *dis- 
po  si  ci  ou,  *  dis  po  si  ci  oun.  t.  [Fr. 
<ii*}"'*iti<ni.  from  Lat.  dispositio  =  an  arranging 
a  setting  in  order,  from  disfjositus,  pa.  }«r.  of 
dispono  =  to  arrange  ;  Sp.  disposition  ;  Ital. 
disposizione.] 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  set- 
ting in  order.    [II.  5.J 

(2)  An  arrangement,  order,  or  distribution 
of  things. 

"Making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst  event, 
would  have  secured  his  retreat."  —  Mucaulay :  Hist. 
Bng..  ch.  ii. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over ; 
ordinance. 

"  Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of 
angels  "—Acts  vii.  53. 

(2)  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of,  or  de- 
determining  the  disposal  of  anything.    [II.  2.] 

"  The  successful  candidates  would  have  the  disposi- 
tion of  lucrative  appointments."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  8, 1882. 

*  (3)  Divine  dispensation  or  ordering. 

"  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition.  Father, 
None  of  all  these  evils  hath  befallen  me 
But  Justly. '    Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  873-7*. 

(4)  A  natural  fitness,  aptitude,  or  tendency. 

"  Refraugibllity  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposi- 
tion  to  be  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  lit 
passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another."— Beaton:  Optics. 

(5)  Inclination,  disposition,  propensity. 

"  That  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker  sex  tho 
heaviest  part  of  manual  labour."  —  Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  A  humour,  mood,  caprice,  or  fancy. 

"  Now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  comiug-on 
disposition."— iShakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

(7)  The  natural  temperament  or  constitution 
of  the  mind  ;  temper. 

"  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  dis/toiilia>i."—f<Hakesp. : 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

*  (8)  Nature,  quality,  condition. 

"The  bitttr  disposition  of  the  tim» 
Will  nave  it  so." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  t  Cressida,  Iv.  L 

*  (9)  Deposition,  forfeiture.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  earle  of  Rosae  was  earle  of  Catteynes  by  too 
disposition  of  Melesius."  —  Gordon :  Hist.  Sarlt  of 
Sutherland,  p.  448. 

H  Technically: 

1.  An-h. :    The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
design  externally  in  plan,  elevation,  section, 
and  perspective  view ;  that  is,  by  ichnography 
(plan),    orthography  (section  and  elevation^ 
and  scenography  (perspective  view). 

2.  Fine  Arts :  The  general  arrangement  of  a 
group,  or  the  various  parts  of  any  picture  or 
composition  in  regard  to  its  general  effect 
The  proper  distribution  of  all  which  forms  a 
composition  for  the  artist's  use.    Composition 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  a  design  :  disposition  as  the  par- 
ticular order  adopted.     (Fairholt.) 

3.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  disposal,  making  over,  or  alienation 
of  property. 

(2)  Any  unilateral  writing,  by  which  a  person 
solemnly  makes  over  to  another  a  piece  of 
heritable  or  movable  property. 

4.  Music  :  Arrangement  (1)  of  the  parts  of  a 
chord,  with  regard  to  the  intervals  between 
them  ;  (2)  of  the  parts  of  a  score,  with  regard 
to  their  relative  order;  (3)  of  voices  and  in- 
struments with  a  view  to  their  greatest  effi- 
ciency or  to  the  convenience  of  their  positions; 
(4)  of  the  groups  of  pipes  in  an  organ,  or  or 
the  registers  or  stops  bringing  them  under 
control.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

5.  Mil.  (PI.) :  The  marshalling  and  posting 
of  troops  in  what  the  commander  considers  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  position  for  giving 
or  receiving  battle.    It  has  this  meaning  in 
such  a  sentence  as  this  :  "  The  dispositions  of 
Garibaldi  were  made  with  his  usual  skill." 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
position and  temper:  "These  terms  aro  lioth 
applied  to  the  mind  and  its  bias  ;  but  dispo- 
sition respects  the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
the  mind;  temper  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings.  The  disposition  is  per- 
manent and  settled ;  the  temper  is  transitory 
and  fluctuating.  The  disposition  comprehends 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pftt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  -  e.    ey  -  a,    qu  -  few. 
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the  springs  and  motives  of  actions  ;  the  temper 
influences  the  actions  for  the  time  being  :  it 
is  possible  and  not  (infrequent  to  have  a  good 
disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice  versd. 
A  good  disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful 
member  of  society,  but  not  always  a  good 
companion  ;  a  good  temper  renders  him  ac- 
ceptable to  all  and  peaceable  with  all,  but 
essentially  useful  to  none  :  a  good  disposition 
will  go  far  towards  correcting  the  errors  of 
temper;  but  where  there  is  a  bad  disposition 
'  there  are  no  hopes  of  amendment." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  disposi- 
tion and  inclination :  "  The  disposition  is  more 
positive  than  the  inclination.  We  may  always 
expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  disposed 
to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon 
his  executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely  in- 
clined. We  may  indulge  a  disposition ;  we 
yield  to  an  inclination.  The  disposition  com- 
prehends the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time  ;  the  inclination  is  particular,  referring 
always  to  a  particular  object.  .  .  .  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
one  who  shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  any  inclination 
to  study  there  are  hopes  of  his  improvement." 
(ftrabb:  Eng  Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  disposition 
and  disposal,  see  DISPOSAL. 

dls-pos-i'-tlon-al,   a.      [Eng.    disposition ; 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  disposition. 

t  dls-pos-i'-tioned,  a.     [Eng.  disposition; 
•ed.]    Having  or  endowed  with  a  disposition. 

1  "  Lord  Clinton  was  indeed  sweetly  dispositioned."— 

Brooke  :  fool  of  Quality,  II.  150.    (Dames.) 

•  dls-pos'-i-tive,  a.     [Fr.  dispositif;  Ital.  Se 
Sp.  dispositive,  from  Lat.  dispositus,  pa.  par. 
of  dispono.] 

1.  Implying  or  determining  the  disposal  of 
property. 

"The  dispositive  power,  which  the  throne  always 
carries  with  it,  of  all."— Goodwin :  Werks,  vol.  ii.,  pt 
IT.,  p.  167. 

2.  Disposing,  arranging,  regulating. 

"  His  dispositive  wisdom  and  power."— Bates  ;  Great 
Da}/  of  Resignation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  natural  disposition  or 
temperament. 

"  Not  under  any  intentional  piety,  and  habitual  or 
dispositive  holiness."— Bishop  Taylor  :  Artificial  Hatul- 
tameness,  p.  84. 

H  Dispositive  clause : 

Scots  Law :  The  clause  of  conveyance  in  any 
deed,  whereby  property,  whether  heritable  or 
movable,  is  transferred,  either  absolutely  or 
in  security,  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa  :  that  is, 
between  the  living,  or  in  view  of  death. 

•  dis-pos'-it-lve-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dispositive  ; 

•ly-] 

1.  In  a  dispositive  manner  ;  distributively. 

"  That  axiome  in  philosophy  ...  is  also  disposittvelt/ 
verified  in  the  efflcientor  producer."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Srrours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  disposition  or  inclination  ;   from  in- 
clination. 

"  One  act  wonld  make  us  do  ditpotitively  what  Moses 
to  recorded  to  have  done  literally."—  Boyle :  Works, 
Yi.10. 

*  dls-pos'-ft-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  disposes  ;   a  dis- 
poser. 

2.  Astral. :  That  planet  which  is  lord  of  the 
sign  in  which  another  planet  happens  to  be ; 
in  such  case,  the  former  is  said  to  dispose  of 
the  latter.    (Moxon.) 

*  dis-pos'-or-y,  *  dis  pous'-6r-y ,  s.    [DE- 
SPONSARY.]    An  espousal. 

"  The  day  of  her  dispotnriei  to  the  prince  her  hus- 
band."— Heylin  :  Life  of  Laud,  p.  115.  (Daviet. ) 

dls  pos-sSss .  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possess 
(q.v.).  ;  Fr.  deposseder.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  possession,  to  deprive  of 
any  possession  or  occupancy;  to  disseize,  to 
eject,  to  dislodge. 

"These  nations  are  more  than  I;  how  can  I  dis- 
possess them?"— Deut.  vii.  17. 

If  It  is  foDowed  by  of,  but/romwas  formerly 
also  used. 

"  Will  arrogate  dominion  nndeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  27-9. 
*  2.  To  free  from  being  possessed  by  a  deviL 

"  His  dispossessing  of  John  Fox  of  a  divel."— Fuller  : 
Worthies;  Lancashire. 


dls-pos-sess'ed,  pa  par.  or  a.   [DISPOSSESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Put  out  of  possession  ;  disseized. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Having  lost  self-possession. 

"  Miss  Susan  .  .  .  stood  also,  dispossessed."— Mr*. 
Oliphant. 

ess'-icg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.      [DIS- 
POSSESS.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  ; 
dispossession. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed 
by  a  deviL 

dis  pos  session  (session  as  zesh  -un), 

s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  or 
occupancy ;  disseizing,  ejecting,  dislodging. 

"Rapes,  murders  treasons,  dispossessions,  riots,  are 
venial  things  to  men  of  honour,  and  often  coincident 
in  high  flu-suits  1"— Quartet:  The  Vain-glorious  Man. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed 
by  a  deviL 

IL  Law:  [OUSTER]. 

*  dls-pos-se's'-sdr,  s.    [Eng.  dispossess;  -or.] 
One  who  dispossesses  or  puts  another  out  of 
possession. 

"  Likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors."— 
Cowley  :  Government  of  CromweU. 

*  dis-posf ,    v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  post 
(q.v.)/]    To  put  out  of,  or  remove  from  a  post 
or  position. 

"  This  Sonle  of  sacred  zeale  .  .  . 

Dis posted  all  in  post." 

Danes :  Holy  Koode,  p.  12.    (Davies.) 

•dis  po -sure  (sure  as  zhur),  s.     [Eng. 

dispos(e) ;  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of ;  dis- 
posal, control. 

"To  give  up  my  estate  to  his  dispoiure." 

Massinger  :  City  iladam,  L  3. 

2.  The  act  cf  distributing,   bestowing,   or 
dealing  out. 

3.  Order,  method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

.     "All  order  and  disposure." 
Ben  Jonson.:  Epitaph  on  M.  Vincent  Corbet. 

4.  A  state,  posture,  or  condition. 

"They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  disposure."— 
Wotton:  Reliquia  Wottoniana. 

* dis-prais -a-ble,  '  dis-pra  is-i-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  dispraise)  ;  -able.]    Unworthy  of  praise 
or  commendation ;  illaudable. 

"  It  is  dispraisable  cither  to  be  senseless  or  fence- 
lets."— Adams :  Works,  ii.  462.  (Uaviett.) 

*  dis-pra  ise,  *  dis  preise,  *  dis-preyse, 
*  dys-preys-yn,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  despreister, 
desprisier :  O.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and    O.    Fr.    preisier,    prisier  =  to    value  ; 
Sp.  despreciar ;  Port,  desprezar;  Ital.  disprez- 
zare,  dispretfiare  ;  Fr.  d^priser=to  undervalue, 
to  depreciate.]    To  blame,  to  find  fault  with, 
to  censure  ;  to  express  disapprobation  of. 

"He  ...  excuses  tho  fende  and  dispreysei  God." — 
Wycliffe :  Select  Works,  iii.  162. 

*dis-pra  ise,  s.  [DISPRAISE,  v.]  Fault,  blame, 
censure,  disapprobation,  reproach,  dishonour. 

"  Aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

*  dis-pra  ised,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPRAISE,  v.] 

*  dis-pra'is-er,  *  dis-prays-er,  s.    [Bng. 
dispraise);  -er.]    One  who  dispraises,  blames, 
censures,  or  finds  fault. 

"Sowers  of  discorde,  diipraysen  of  them  that  be 
good."— Tyndall :  Workes,  p.  194. 

*  dis-pra  is-i-ble,  o.    [DISPRAISABLE.] 

dis-pra'is-Ing,  *  dls-preis-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [DISPRAISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  finding  fault  with, 
or  blame  ;  dispraise,  disapprobation. 

"Onergret  homlinesse  engendreth  dispreMng."— 
—Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*  dis-pra'is-Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dispraising ; 
-ly.]     In  a  dispraising,  censuring,  or  fault- 
finding manner  ;  with  censure,  blame,  or  dis- 
approbation.   (Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3.) 


*  dis-prave,  v.t.    [DEPRAVE.]   To  depreciate, 
to  deprave. 

*  dis-pre  ad,  *  dis  spred ,  v.t.  ft  i. 
dis,  and  Eng.  spread  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  spread  in  different  directions, 
to  expand,  to  display. 

"  Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  heaven  di» 
preads.        Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  Ii.  75. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  spread  widely,  to  extend. 

"  Heat  dispreading  through  the  sky." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  209, 

*  dis-pre  ad-er,   s.     [Eng.   dispread;    -er.] 
One  who  spreads   or   disseminates ;    a   dis- 
seminator. 

"  Mspreaders  both  of  vice  and  errour."— Milton  : 
Areopagltica. 

*dis-preise,  v.t.    [DISPRAISE.] 

*  dis  preis-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.      [Uis- 

PRAISINO.] 

*  dis  prej'  -n-di9e,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
prejudice  (q.v.).]    To  free  from  prejudice. 

"Those  will  easilie  be  so  far  disprejudiced  In  point 
of  the  doctrine."—  Itountaaue :  Detoute  Xssayes,  pt.  11. 
tr.  vii.,  {  s. 

*  dis-pre-pa're,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
prepare  (q.v.).]      To   render   unprepared  or 
unfit. 

"So  to  disprepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  to 
come."— Bobbes:  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

*  dis-preyse,  v.t.    [DISPRAISE,  v.] 

*  dis-prin'ge,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prince 
(q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the 
rank  or  position  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 

"  I  was  drenched  with  ooze  and  torn  with  briars. 
And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel." 
Tennyson  :  Princess,  v.  28,  29. 

*  dis-pris'-on,   v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 
prison,  (q.v.).]    To  set  free  or  liberate  from 
prison  ;  to  release. 

*  dis-priv'-i-lege,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
privilege  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  privileges  or 
rights. 

"The  Lord  Scndamore  has  lately  dispriril--y,-<I,  and 
made  subject  to  tithes,  several  of  his  lands  at  Aljby 
Dore,  Ac.'  —  Jura  Cleri  (1«61),  p.  11. 

*dls-pri'ze,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desprisier;  Fr.  de- 
priser;  Lat.  depretio.]  [DEPRECIATE,  DIS- 
PRAISE, v.]  To  depreciate,  to  undervalue. 

*  dlS-pro-fess',    v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and    Eng. 
profess  (q.v.).]      To  renounce,    to    cease   to 
profess  or  devote  oneself  to. 

"  His  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  dupry/ea, 
She  gathered  up."       Spenser :  f.  Q  ,  111.  xi.  20i 

"dJts-pr&T-it,  *  dis-prof-yte,  s.  [Pret 
dis,  and  Eng.  profit  (q.v.).]  Harm,  loss,  in- 
jury, detriment 

"  To  the  great  disprofit  of  the  king  and  his  real  me."— 
Speed:  Henry  VI.,  bk.  ix,,  ch.  xvi.,  i  33. 

*  d*s-prof -It,  *  dis-prof-yght,  v.  i.   [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  profit  (q.v.).]    To  suffer  harm, 
loss,  or  injury. 

"  Yet  do  they  rather  loose  than  wynne,  fall  than 
ifte,dispro/yght  than  prof yghte.1'— Bale: Image,  pt  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

*  dis-prof  '-It-a--ble,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
profitable  (q.v.).J     Unprofitable,  hurtful,  in- 
jurious, detrimental. 

"  Moste  greuous  and  disprofitabte  to  the  French* 
kyng."— HaU:  henry  VIII.  (an.  19). 

*  dis  proof ',  *  dis  proof e,  *  dis-proffe.  *. 
[Pref.   dis,  and  Eng.  proof  (q.v.).]    Confuta- 
tion, refutation,  conviction  or  proof  of  error 
or  falsehood. 

"  I  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther  in  support  of 
one,  or  in  disproof  of  the  other."—  Kogers. 

*  dlS-prop'-er-ty;   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
property  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  of,  as  property  ; 
to  dispossess,  to  plunder  of. 

"He  would 

Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus.  il.  L 

dis-pro^pb'r'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
proportion  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A   want    of    proportion    between    two 
things,  or  between  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

"  For  their  strength. 

The  dispropnrtvm  is  so  great,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  a  fatal  consequence."     Denham :  Sophy,  i.  1. 

2.  Anything  disproportionate  or  out  of  due 
proportion. 

"  Reasoning,  I  oft  admire. 
How  nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  2S-T. 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,   exist,     ph      f, 
-Cian,  -tian  =  sh  an.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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disproportion— dispute 


8.  An  absence  of  due  proportion  in  the 
component  parts  of  a  compound. 

4.  A  want  of  proportion,  suitability,  or  ade- 
quacy for  any  purpose ;  inadequacy,  disparity. 

II.  Art :  An  untrue  scale  of  parts  in  a  work 
of  art ;  a  preponderance  of  colour  or  of  labour 
on  one  portion  only,  (fairholt.) 

•  dis  pro-por'-tlon,  r.t.  [DISPROPORTION, 
«.]  To  make  out  of  proportion  ;  to  disfigure, 
to  deform. 

"  To  ditproportion  me  In  every  part." 

Slfikrlp.  :  S  Henry  I'/..  iU.  t. 

dis  pr6  poY-tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
ami  Eng.  proportionable  (q.v.).]  Out  of  pro- 
portion or  harmony ;  disproportional,  dispro- 
portionate. 

"  How  great  a  monster  is  human  life  since  It  consist* 
ot»oiii*j>roportionfiblep*itA.~ — Up.  Taj/tor:  Contempt., 
bk.  1.,  ch.  vi. 

•dis  pro  pbr  tion  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
ditproportionable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being 
out  of  proportion  ;  unsuitability,  uufltness, 
inadequacy. 

"  Considering  .  .  .  the  incompetence  and  ditpropnr- 
Honablrnau  of  my  strength^ —Bammand:  Work*, 

rol  iii.  |  Advt.) 

•dls-pri-pdV-tion-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
proportionabUe)  -ly.]  In  a  disproportionate 
manner  ;  beyond  or  out  of  proportion. 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to 
God  our  dearest  interests  in  this  world,  if  we  consider 
bow  diipraportionably  great  the  reward  of  our  suffer- 
ings shall  be  In  another* —TUlotton. 

dis  pro  pbr-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  proportional  (q.v.);  Fr.  disproportion?^.] 
Out  of  proportion  ;  not  duly  proportional  to 
other  tilings,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
body  ;  unsymnietrical,  unsuitable,  inadequate. 

"  It  is  very  duproportional  to  the  understanding  of 
Childhood."— Locke  :  education,  j  IK. 

•dfo-pro'-pb'r-tion-ar-l'-ttf,    dis  pro 
pbr  tton  ftl'-I-  tie,  s.     [Eng.    dispropor- 
tional ;  -ity.  ]  A  want  of  proportion  ;  the  state 
of  being  disproportional. 

"  The  world  so  is  setten  free 
From  that  untoward  iluprnportionulHir." 

Mart :  Song  of  On  Soul,  III.  11.  60. 

•  dis  pro  pbr  tion  al  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dit- 
proportional ;  -ly.]    In  a  disproportionate  man- 
ner ;   disproportionably,    unsuitably,    inade- 
quately. 

•  dis  pro  pbr   tion  al  ness,  ».    [Eng.  dis- 
proportional; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  disproportional. 

dis  pro  por  -tion  ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis.  and 
Eng.  proportionate  (q.V.).]  Out  of  proportion ; 
disproportional,  disproportioned ;  unsuitable 
to  something  else  in  bulk,  form,  value  or  ex- 
tent ;  inadequate. 

"  How  can  such  a  cause  produce  an  effect  so  diipro- 
portionateT'—OlannU.  Pre-exittence  of  Soult,  ch.  11. 

dis  pro  por  tion  ate  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  (//.<- 
propcn-tioiiate ;  -ly.]  '  In  a  disproportionate 
manner  or  degree  ;  out  of  proportion. 

"  That  any  of  these  section*  should  be  ditproportion- 
ately  short.1 —Boyle :  H'orkt,  it  470. 

•  dis  pro  pbr   tion  ate  ness,  s.   [Eng.  dis- 
proportionate ;  -ness.]   '  Tlie  quality  of  being 
disproportionate ;  disproportion. 

dis  pro  pbr-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  dispropor- 
tion ;  -ed.]  Hade  or  put  out  of  proportion ; 
made  disproportionate ;  out  of  projortion. 

"  Should  one  order  diiprnportioned  grow. 
IU  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below.*1 

Ooldtmlth :  The  Traveller. 

•dis  pro  prf-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away, 
*  apart,  and  proprbttus,  j>a.  j>ar.  of  proprio  =  to 
make  one's  own,  to  appropriate  ;  preprint  = 
one's  own.]  [APPROPRIATE,  PROPER.)  To 
withdraw  from  an  appropriate  or  peculiar  use  ; 
to  disappropriate. 

t  dis  prov  a  blc.  dis  pro  ve  a  ble,  a 
[Eng.  disprove)  ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be 
disproved  or  confuted  ;  refutable. 

"The  uncorruptfbleness  and  Immutability  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  Is  more  than  probably  diiitrottable." 
-n,,;,i.- :  Worlct,  v.  187. 

t dis-prdV-al,  s.  [Eng.  disprove);  -al.]  The 
act  of  disproving  ;  disproof,  confutation. 

dis  prd've,     *  des  prcve,     *  dis  prove, 

*  dis  proove,  v.t.    IPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prove 

(q-v.)J 

1.  To  prove  wrong  or  false ;  to  confute  or 
refute  an  assertion. 


'  I  apeak  not  to  da. 


what  Brutus  spoke." 
:  Juliut  Ccuar,  111.  1 


and  ditprovert,  would  require  no 
slight  memorial."—  Wotton:  Reliq.  Wotton.  ;  The  Duke 


*2.  To  convict  a  practice  of  error  ;  to  con- 
demn as  erroneous. 

"  They  behold  those  things  diiprnfed,  disannulled, 
and  rejected,  which  use  had  made  in  a  manner  natural  " 
Hooker:  JSccl.  Polity. 

*  3.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove. 

"  The  thoughts  of  those  I  cannot  but  Jitprore. 
Who  basely  lost,  their  thrnldome  must  bemone." 
Stirling :  Aurora,  son.  27. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disprove 
and  to  confute,  see  CONFUTE. 

dis  prov  ed,  *  dis  proved,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISPROVE.] 

dls-prdv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  disprove) ;  -er.] 

*  I.  One  who  disproves,  refutes,  or  confutes. 

*  2.  One  who  disapproves  ;  a  disapproves 
"The  single  example  that  our  annals  have  yielded 

of  two  extremes,  within  so  short  time,  by  most  of  the 

same  coi 

slight  in 

of  Buckingha 

*  dls-pri-vi'-dSd,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
provided  (q.v.).]     Unprovided. 

"  Like  an  impatient  lutanist  .  .  .  altogether  ditpro- 
rided  of  strings."— Boyle :  Workt,  vi.  40. 

dis-prov'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISPROVE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  confuting  or  refut- 
ing ;  confutation,  disproof. 

*  dis  pur -ver  ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pulverate  (q.v.).]    To  scatter  in  dust. 

"  Confusion  shall  ditpulverate 
All  that  this  round  Orbiculer  doth  beare." 

Dainei:  Holy  Roode,  p.  13.    (Haviei.) 

*  dis  puhct',  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  punct- 
(iJiows).]    Impolite,  rude,  discourteous. 

"  Stay,  that  were  diipunct  to  the  ladies."— B.  J onion: 
Cynthia'l  Kevell,  v.  8. 

*  dis  puhct',  v.t.    [Lat.  dispunctus,  pa.  par. 
of  dispungo  =  to  point  or  mark  off.]  To  mark 
off,  to  erase. 

"  Vtterly  to  haue  pretermitted  and  ditptincted  the 
n.iae."—fox :  Martyrs,  p.  646. 

*  dis  piin'ge  (1),  v.t.     [Lat.  dispungo  =  to 
point  off;  punctum  =  a  point,  a  mark.]    To 
erase,  to  expunge. 

"Thou  then  that  halt  diipunged  my  score  .  .  . 
On  Thee  I  call" 

Wotton :  Symn  in  Time  of  Sicknen. 

*  dis  piin'ge  (2),  v.t.    [DISPONOE.] 

*  dis  pun   ish  a  ble,    a.      [Pref.    dis,  and 
Eng.  punishable  (q.v.).f    Not  punishable  ;  not 
subject  or  liable  to  punishment  or  penalty. 

"  No  lease*  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be 
made,  other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty- 
one,  iii  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder, 
and  not  diipunithabte  of  waste." — Swift :  Last  Will. 

*  dis-pur  -pose,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
purpose  (q.v.).)    To  turn  or  divert  from  a  pur- 
pose or  aim  ;  to  frustrate. 

"Seeing  her  former  plots  diipurpoted ." 

Brewer :  Lingua,  v.  1. 

*  dis  pur  so,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purse 
(q.v.).]    To  disburse,  to  expend. 

"  Repayit  of  quhat  he  sail  agrle  for,  ditpune  or  give 
out"— Acti  CharUi,  J  (ed.  1814),  vL  9. 

*  dls-pur-vey,   v.t.     [Pref.    dis,    and  Eng. 
purvey  (q.v.).J    To  strip,  to  empty. 

They  dttpurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare,  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  againe." 

Beywood  :  Train  Britanica  (1609). 

*  dis-pur-v6'y-an9e,  *  dis-pur-vay- 

auncc,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purveyance 
(q.v.).]  A  want  of  provisions  and  other 
stores. 

"  Daily  siege,  through  diipurrayaunc*  long 
And  lack  of  rescues,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spemer :  f.  Q.,  111.  z.  10. 

*  dis  pur  ve  ved,    *  dis  pur  vcied,    a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pwrweyed  (q.v.).] 
1.  Stripped,  deprived. 


2.  Unprovided. 

dto-pU-ta-blT--l'-ty,  «.  [Eng.  disputable; 
-ity.]  THe  quality  of  being  disputable  or  con- 
trovertible. 

dis  pu  ta  blc,  dis  pu  ta  ble,  a.  [Fr., 
from  Lat/dispuiabilis.] 

1.  Tliat  may  or  can  be  disputed ;  open  to 
dispute,  argument,  question,  or  controversy  ; 
controvertible. 

"Point*  of  doctrine  dlipntaMe  in  schools."— £frrt« 
Trial*;  Edmund  Campion  (1581). 


*  2.  Given  to  argument  or  controversy  ;  dis- 
putatious. 

"  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  i» 
too  disputable  for  my  company. --AAatap. .-  Al  Fo» 

t  dis  -pu-ta  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disputable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disputable,  con- 
trovertible, or  open  to  question. 

"  Through  the  daputableneu  and  uuwarrantablene** 
of  their  authority."—/.  PMIipt :  Long  rarliamtnt 
Xerired. 

*  dis-pu-ta9'-l-ty,  s.     [Formed  from  Lat 
disputo,   on  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  in 
-ocitas.j    A  propensity  or  proneneas  to  dispu- 
tation. 

"  Lest  they  should  dull  the  wits,  and  hinder  Utt 
exercise  of  reasoning,  [and]  abate  the  ditimtiirity  of  tbx 
nation."— Bp.  Ward  :  Uerm.,  Jan  30,  1674,  p.  S3. 

*  dis  pu  ta  cious,  a.    [DISPUTATIOUS.] 

dis  pu  tant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  d(*> 
puter.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Disputing,  engaged  in  dispu- 
tation or  controversy. 

"Among  the  gravest  Rabbles  ditputant 
On  pomt*  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair." 
Milton :  P.  H.  iv.  218,  S19. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  engages  or  take* 
part  in  disputation  or  controversy  ;  areasoner, 
a  controversialist 

"  The  ditputanU  .  .  .  had  now  effectually  vindicated 
him."— Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

dis  pu  ta  tion ,  *dis-pu-ta-ci-on,  des 

pu  ta-ci-OUU,  s.  [Fr.  disputation;  O.  Sp. 
disptttacion. ;  Ital.  disputazione,  from  Lat.  di»- 
putatia,  from  disputatus,  pa.  par.  of  disputo.) 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  disputing ;  a  reason-' 
ing  or  arguing  on  opposite  sides  ;  controversy, 
discussion,  debate. 

"And  now  to  descend  unto  our  matter  and  disp*. 
tacion."— Frith  :  Workt,  p.  4. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in  which  those 
engaged  argue  on  opposite  sides. 

*  3.  Conversation. 

'     "I  understand  thy  kisaes,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  ditputation." 

8hake$p. :  1  Uenry  IV.,  111.  t 

dis  pu  ta  tious,    *  dis  pu  ta  cious,  a. 

[As  if  from  a  Lat.  disputatios-us,  from  disputa- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  disputo.]  Given  to  dispute  or 
controversy  ;  cavilling,  contentious. 

"  While  these  ditputatiout  meddlers  tried  to  wrert 
from  him  his  power  over  the  Highlands."— Maoaulay: 
Ilia.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

dis  puta' -tious  ly,  adv.  [Eng,  disputa- 
tious; -ly.]  In  a  disputatious,  cavilling,  or 
contentious  manner. 

dis  pu-ta'-tious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  disputa- 
tious; -ness.  The  quality  of  being  disputa- 
tious. 

*dis-pu'  ta-tive,  a.  [I. at.  disputatus)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  siiff.  -ive.]  Given  to  disputation ; 
disputatious,  cavilling. 

"Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  so  easily  be  per- 
verted, as  to  raise  a  cavilling,  ditputative,  and  sceptical 
temper  in  the  minds  of  youth."—  Wnttt:  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

*  dis  pu  tc,    *  des  put  en,    *  des  putio, 
*  dys-put-yn,  r.i.  &.  t.   [Fr.  dtsputer;  Prov. 
desputar ;  Sp.   &  Port,  disputar ;  Ital.  dispu- 
tin-i ,  from  Lat.  disputo :  dis  —  away,  apart, 
and  puto  =  to  think.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue,  to 
maintain  different  or  opposite  opinions  or 
sides  of  a  question ;  to  controvert  the 
views  or  opinions  of  others  ;  to  debate,  to 
discuss. 

"And  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  ditputed  against  the  Grecians."— Acti  ix.  29 

*  2.  To  debate,  to  argue  or  consider  in  one's 
mind. 

"Thus  the  diiputeth  in  her  thought" 

dower :  11.  28. 

*  3.  To  discourse,  to  treat. 

"He  dftputedt  also  of  kyude  of  treen."— Trerita, 
lit  11. 

4.  To  wrangle,  to  engage  in  altercation. 

"  I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when 
I  arrived."— UoUltmith :  Kuayt,  L 

5.  To  contend,  to  strive  against  a  compe- 
titor. 

•ML_ 

the  body  of  Moses."— Jude  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  about  in  argument,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  debate. 

"  What  was  it  that  ye  di/iputed  betweue  you  by  th* 
waye  t "—  Wycliffe :  Mark  ix.  83. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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2.  To  contest,  to  controvert,  to  oppose,  to 
question  :  as,  a  claim,  an  assertion,  &c. 

~  Disputing  the  prerogative  to  which  the  king  laid 
Claim.  —  UarxuOay:  Hitt.  Sng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  reason  upon. 

"  Dispute  it  like  a  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  ir.  8. 

4.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  jus- 
tice of. 

"  Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute." 

Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  1L  1 

5.  To  contend  or  strive  for  against  a  com- 
petitcr. 

"  So  ditpute  the  prize, 
As  if  TOB  fought  before  Cydaria'a  eyes." 

Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  3. 

6.  To  strive  to  maintain  ;   to  contend  or 
strive  for. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dispute  and 
to  contend,  see  CONTEND  ;  for  that  between  to 
dispute  and  to  controvert,  see  CONTROVERT. 

dfe-pu  te,  s.    [DISPUTE,  v.] 

1.  Contention    or   strife    in    argument   or 
debate;  controversy. 

b 

disputes." 
Milton  :  P.L.,  viii.  T«,  TT. 

2.  A  falling  out,  a  difference,  a  quarrel. 

"  The  most  violent  /'isputes  between  our  Sovereign! 
and  their  Parliaments.  —Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xriii. 

3.  A  contest  or  strife  against  a  competitor  ; 
a  struggle. 

"  Waller  .  .  .  without  any  great  dispute  become* 
master  of  it."—  Heylln  .-  Hitt.  of  Presbyterians,  p.  451. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dispute  and 
difference,  see  DIFFERENCE. 

dls-pu'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISPUTE,  v.] 

"  dls-puf  e-less,  a.  [Eng.  dispute  ;  -less.] 
Beyond  dispute  or  controversy  ;  indisputable, 
Incontrovertible. 

dls-pu'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  dispute);  -cr.] 

1.  One   who   disputes   or   argues   on   any 
point  ;  a  controversialist,  a  disputant. 

"Hell  may  be  full  of  learned  scribes  and  subtle 
disptttert  ."—  Barrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  29. 

2.  One  who  calls   in  question  the   right, 
justice,  or  propriety  of  anything. 

dls  -pu'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DISPUTE,  ».] 
A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  arguing, 

cavilling,  or  contending  ;  dispute,  contention. 

"Do  all  things  without  murmuring*  and  disuut- 
*ngs."-PW.  it  14. 

*  dis-pn'-tl-f  on,  *  dls  pu  te-soun,  *.  [O. 

FT.  desputeison,  from  Lat.  disputatio.]    A  dis- 
pute, a  disputation  (q.v.).] 

"  In  scole  is  gret  altercacioun 
In  this  matier,  and  gret  disputcsoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,722,  16,728. 

dis-qual-l-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  qualification  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying  or  rendering  dis- 
qualified for   any  act   or   post  ;   the  act  of 
rendering  legally  incapable  or  incompetent. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disqualified  for  any 
act  or  post  ;  legal  incapacity  or  disability. 

"  Rendering  plebeians  eligible  as  pontiffs  and  augurs, 
and  thus  removing  the  last  plebeian  disqualification." 
—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.il, 
{38. 

3.  A  want  of  qualification. 

"  I  must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  those  rft'j- 
gualiflcationi  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  over- 
lookJ'-Sir  J.  Shore. 

4.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates. 

"A  cordial  reception  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution  by  the  extinction 
of  all  disqualifications."  —  A  necdotfs  of  Bp.  Walton, 
a  433. 

dls  qual  i  ficd.  dis  qual  i  fyed,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [DISQUALIFY.  ] 


r-i-fjr,   v.t.     [Pref.    dis,  and    Eng. 
qualify  (q.v.>l 

1.  To  render  unfit  ;  to  deprive  of  the  quali- 
ties   or    qualifications    necessary    for    any 
purpose. 

"  So  ditqualify'd  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state." 

Swift  :  On  Poetry,  a  Khajisady. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incom- 
petent for  any  act  or  post  ;  to  disable,  to 
incapacitate. 

3.  To  declare  disqualified  for  any  purpose. 
II  It  is  generally  followed  by  for,  but  occa- 

sionally from  is  found. 


"  The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Chris- 
tians  which  disqualifies  these  who  are  employed  to 
preach  its  doctrine . from  sharing  in  the  civil  power, 
farther  than  as  senators."— Svi/t :  Sacramental  Tett. 

dls-quaT-I-ty-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
QUALIFY.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DISQUALIFICA- 
TION (q.v.). 

"  dis-quan'-tl-t^,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Bng. 
quantity  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  diminish  the  quantity  or  amount  of ; 
to  lessen. 

'  Be  then  desired 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  aisquantity  your  train." 

Shakesp  :  Lear.  i.  4. 

2.  To  deprive,  as  a  syllable  of  quantity  or 
metrical  value. 

"The  Earl  of  Orford  .  .  .  found  some  strange  mys- 
tery of  sweetness  in  the  disqualified  syllables/'— 
Lowell :  Study  Window,  p.  218. 

dis-qui'-et,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet, 
a.  (q.v.)j 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Unquiet,  uneasy,  disquieted, 
restless. 

"  1  pray  yon,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well  if  you  were  so  content" 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  state  of  uneasiness,  rest- 
lessness, or  anxiety ;  disquietude. 

"  This  way  confusion  first  found  broken. 
Whereby  entered  our  disquiet. " 

Daniel :  Cleopatra  (chorus.) 

dlS-qui^et,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet, 
v.  (q.v.)]  To  disturb  ;  to  make  uneasy,  rest- 
less, or  anxious  ;  to  harass,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

"Nobody  feared  that  Marshal  MncMahon  would 
deliver  any  disquieting  message  to  the  Ambassadors.' 
— Times,  Jan.  9,  1879. 

*  dis-qui  -e-taL,  s.    [Eng.  disquiet ;  -a/.]   The 
act  of  disquieting  ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
quieted. 

"  At  its  own  fall 

"  Grows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume. 
And  roars,  and  strives  'gainst  its  disauietal." 
More:  Song  of  On  Soul,  pt  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  it.,  §  21. 

dfe-qni'-et-Sd,  pa.  far.  or  a.    [DISQUIET,  v.] 

dls-qui'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet ;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness  ;  a  harasser, 
a  troubler. 

"The  disquieter  both  of  the  kingdom  and  church."— 
Holinshed:  Henry  II.  (an.  1164). 

*  dis-qtU'-e't-ful,  a.     [Eng.  disquiet;  -/«Z(0.] 
Full  of  trouble,  anxiety,  or  uneasiness  ;  caus- 
ing disquiet. 

"  Lore  and  pity  of  ourselves  should  persuade  us  to 
forbear  reviling,  as  ditquietful,  incommodious,  and 
mischievous  to  us."— Barrow:  Sermons,  voL  L,  ser.  15. 

dis-qui'-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [DIS- 
QUIET, ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  uneasi- 
ness or  disquiet ;  the  state  of  being  disquieted 
or  uneasy ;  uneasiness,  anxiety. 

"  That  the  disquieting  of  the  weaker  sort  might  be 
layed  down."—  Udal :  Actes  xv. 

2.  That  which   causes  disquiet  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  King  Henry,  now  in  perfect  peace  abroad,  was  not 
without  some  little  disquietings  at  home."— Baker : 
Henry  I.  (an.  1112). 

* dls-qul'-et-ive,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ive.] 
Disquieting ;  tending  to  cause  disquiet  or 
uneasiness. 

*dIs-quT-et-l&  adv.    [Eng.  disquiet;  -ly.] 

1.  In   a   disquieted,    uneasy,    or    anxious 
manner. 

"He  rested  disquietly  that  night"—  Wiseman. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

"  Treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  dis- 
quietly to  our  graves  "— Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  dls-qui'-^t-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ment.] 

The  act  of  disquieting  or  rendering  uneasy ; 
disquietude,  uneasiness. 

"  To  the  great  danger  and  ditqiiietment  of  his  high- 
ness."—State  Trials:  Miles Sindercome. 

dis  qui  ct  ness,  '  dis  qui  et  nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  disquiet;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  disquieted  or  uneasy  ;  uneasiness, 
anxiety,  disquietude. 

.  "  The  ioye«  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disqtiietnesse." 

Spenser  :  F.  «.,  VL  xt  L 


*  dis-qul-et-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  disquiet:  -ou».] 
Causing   disquiet,    uneasiness,    or    anxiety  ; 
vexing,  harassing. 

"  Charging  those,  to  whom  she  speaketh,  thai  no 
manner  of  way  they  be  troublesome  or  disquietous  to 
her  spouse."—  Expos,  of  Solomon's  Song  (ISSi),  p.  44. 

dlB-qui'-e't-ude,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -vde,] 
A  state  of  being  disquiet,  uneasy,  or  anxious ; 
disquiet,  anxiety,  uneasiness. 

"  Others  harried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  OB  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world."         Byron :  Darkness. 

dis-qui-si'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  disquixitio,  from 
disquisitus,  pa.  par.  of  disquiro  =  to  examine 
into  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  qutero  —  to  seek.) 
*  1.  A  search. 

"  A  disquisUitn  as  fruitless  as  solicitous."— Crotke 
Fool  of  Quality,  i.  82.    (Lkiries.) 
2.  A  formal  and  systematic  inquiry  into  or 
discussion  upon  any  subject ;  an  examination 
into  or  treatise  on  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  any  matter ;  a  discourse. 

"  How,  then,  are  such  to  be  addressed  T  Not  by 
studied  periods  or  cold  disquisitions." — (Soldtmith :  The 
Bee.  No.  7. 

dis-qul-si -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  disquisition; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
quisition. 

•dls-qul-sl'-tion-a-r^,  a.  [Eng.  disquisi- 
tion; -ary.]  The  same  as  DISQUISITIONAL 
(q.v.). 

*  dis-qois  '-lt-Ive,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from  a 

Lat.  disquisitivus,  from  disr/uisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
disquiro.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  disquisi- 
tion or  investigation  ;  fond  of  inquiry  ;  inqui- 
sitive. 

*  dis- range,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  range 
(q.v.).j    To  throw  out  of  order  ;  to  derange  ; 
to  disrank. 

"The  Englishmen  presently  disranged  themselves. " 
—Holland  :  Camden,  p.  317. 

"dls  rank,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rank 
(q.v.).j 

1.  To  degrade  from  one's  rank. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  order;  to  dis- 
turb, to  throw  into  confusion. 

"The  French  horse  .  .  .  were  miserably  troddei 
down  and  ditranked  by  their  own  company."— Baker. 
Henry  r.  (an.  1415). 

*dls-ra'-pl-«r,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
rapier  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  or  disarm  of  • 
rapier. 

dis-ra  te,  v.  t.      Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rote  (q.v.).] 
Naut.  :  To  degrade  or  reduce  in  rating  or 
rank. 

"  Defendant  told  him  he  should  disrate  him  to  an 
A.B.,  and  take  away  his  three  good-conduct  badges."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  14,  1882. 

dls-rat'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DISRATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading  or  re- 
ducing in  rating  or  rank. 

"Defendant  never  mentioned  anything  about  the 
disrating  upon  this  occasion."— Diiily  Teletrraith, 
Dec.  14,  1882. 

*dis-ray/,  s.  [A  contr.  form  of  disanay 
(q.v.).]  Confusion,  disorder. 

"To  come  upon  our  annie  .  .  .  and  to  put  it  in  dis- 
ray."— Holland  :  Amtnianus  JfarceWnus,  p.  368. 

•dls-ray',  *dis-raie,  v.t.  [DISRAY,  s.]  To 
throw  into  confusion. 

"The  Englishmen  .  .  .  being  thus  disrated.'  —  Hol- 
lanii  :  Camden,  p.  15L 

*  dis-re'-al-ize,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
realize  (q.V.).]    To  deprive  of  reality ;  to  make 
vague  or  uncertain. 


dis  re-gard ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard, 
B.  (q.v.)]  A  want  or  absence  of  notice  or 
attention ;  contempt. 

"That  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  clergy."— 
Strypt  :  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker  (an.  IKS). 

dis-re  gard ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard 
v.  (q.v.)]  To  take  no  notice  of,  to  neglect; 
to  ignore,  to  slight,  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"  Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard, ' 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
regard, to  neglect,  and  to  slight:  "We  disre- 
gard the  warnings,  the  words  or  opinions  of 
others  ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their 
precepts.  We  disregard  results  from  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  mind,  we  neglect  from  e. 


aoll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  <jell,  choma,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
•dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -don  =  shon;  -^ion,  -oion  =  znun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  b?l,  del. 
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temporary  forgetfulness  or  oversight.  What 
IB  disregarded  is  seen  and  passed  over  ;  what 
is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at  the 
time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does  not 
strike  the  mind  at  all  ;  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye  .  .  . 
What  we  disregard  is  not  esteemed  ;  what  we 
neglect  is  often  esteemed,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  be  remembered  or  practised  :  a  child  dis- 
regards the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent  ;  he 
neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been 
prescribed  to  him.  Disregard  and  neglect 
are  frequently  not  personal  acts  :  they  respect 
the  thing  more  than  the  person  ;  s'ight  is  alto- 
gether an  intentional  act  towards  an  indivi- 
dual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often 
from  a  heedlessness  of  temper,  the  conse- 
quence either  of  youth  or  haliit  ;  we  slight  a 
person  from  feelings  of  dislike  or  contempt. 
Young  people  should  disregard  nothing  that 
is  said  to  them  by  their  superiors  ;  nor  neglect 
any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do  ;  nor 
flight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal 
attention."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dls  re  gard  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISREGARD, 
«.] 

dls-re-gard'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disregard;  -tr.} 
One  who  disregards,  slights,  or  neglects. 

"  It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  wits,  u  well  celehrv 
ton  and  admirers,  as  ditregarderl.—  Boyle  :  Style  of 
Holy  Scripture,  p.  174. 

«diS-rS-gard-ful,a.  [Ei.g.  disregard;  -/M?(0-] 
Without  any  regard  ;  negligent,  careless,  heed- 
less, regardless. 

"  Mtregardful  of  oar  own  convenience  and  safety."  — 
Sha/tnbury  :  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

•  dls-re'-gard'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disregard- 
ful;  -ly.]   In  a  disregardful,  careless,  heedless, 
or  regardless   manner  ;   negligently,  regard- 
lessly,  heedlessly. 

dls-re-gard'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISRE- 
GARD, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  neglecting,  ignor- 
ing, slighting,  or  despising. 

*  dls-reV-n-lar,  a.      [Pref.  dls,  and  Eng. 
regular  (q.v.).]"   Irregular. 

"  Having  more  ditregular  passions."  —  Kvelyn  : 
Liberty  t  Servitude. 

dis  r  51   Ish,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish,  a. 

(q.v.)] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  A  distaste  or  dislike  of  the  palate  ;  squea- 
mishness. 

"Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they  are 
shown  not  to  be  useful  to  health,  becanss  of  au  indlf- 
ferency  or  itirrelith  to  them."—  Locke  :  Human  Under- 
Handing,  bk.  11  .  ch.  xxi.,  {  69. 

2.  A  bad  or  unpleasant  taste  ;  nauseous- 
Bess. 

"  Oft  they  assayed, 


, 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining  ;  drugged  as  oft 
With  hatrfulleit  dure/fiA.  writhed  their  Jaw 
With  soot  and  cinders  filled." 


r  Jaws 


Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  S67-TO. 

IL  fig.  :  A  distaste  or  dislike  ;   aversion, 
intipathy. 

"  Men  have  an  extreme  ditroHuh  to  be  told  of  their 
duty."—  Burke  :  Appeal  from  Keui  to  Old  Whigt. 

dls  rel  ish,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish, 
T.  (q.v.).] 
1  L  Literally  : 

1.  To  feel  a  disrelish  or  distaste  for  ;  to  dis- 
like the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful,  unpleasant,  or  nau- 

MOUS. 

"Savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  ditrelith  thirst 
Of  necUrous  draughts  between." 

Mtttm:  P.  A..T.804^«. 
*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste,  dislike,  or  aversion 
for. 

"Is  vengeance,  which  Is  said  so  sweet  a  morsel 
That  heavtn  n**rves  it  for  Its  proper  taste, 
Is  It  so  soun  ditrelithtf" 

Dryden  :  Loot  Triumphant,  IT.  1. 

2.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 

"The  same  anxiety  and  solicitude  that  embl  ttered 
the  pursuit,  ditrttithet  the  fruition  Itself—  Roger* 

dls  rel'-ish-a-ble,   a.    [Eng.   disrelish  ; 
-able.]    Distasteful. 

"The  nnl  -h  with  the  Spanish  princess  .  .  .  was  dlt- 
reliikahle."    Backet  :  Life  of  Williamt.  L  TS.    (Daviei) 

dls-rol'-Ished,  pa.  par.  ft  a.    [DISRELISH,  T.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (Bee  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Distasteful,  unpleasant,  nauseous. 

"  The  most  despised,  diireUtkfd  duty."— Hammond'.: 
Works.  1.  !W8. 

*  '_'.  Feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste ;  squea- 
mish. 

"  Some  squeamish  and  diirelithtd  person."— Boyle  : 
Workt,  vL  **. 

dls-reT-ish-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  ».  [DISRE- 
LISH, v.] 

A.  ft  B.  A*  pr.  par    *  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  a  dis- 
relish or  distaste ;  the  state  of  feeling  a  dis- 
relish or  distaste  for  anything. 

dis  re  mem  her,  c./.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug. 
remember  (q.v.).]  To  forget,  not  to  remem- 
ber. (Now  only  vulgar.) 

"Ill  thank  you  .  .  .  not  to  ditremember  the  old 
saying."—  David  Crockett. 

dis  re  pair ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repair 
(q.v.).J  A  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or 
dilapidated. 

"  Its  disused  buildings  are  falling  Into  disrepair."— 
A.  QeOcie,  in  Macmillan't  Magazine.  July,  1881,  p.  235. 

dis  rep'-u  ta  ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
reputable  "(q.v.).  Not  reputable  ;  of  bad  re- 
pute ;  dishonouring,  disgraceful,  low,  dis- 
creditable, mean. 

"Why  should  yon  think  that  conduct  disreputable 
In  priests,  which  you  probably  consider  as  laudable  in 
yourselit"— Bp.  Wation:  Apol.  for  the  Biota  (6th  ed.j, 
p.  66. 

dls-rSp -U-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  disreputab(k) ; 
•ly.]  In  a  disreputable,  disgraceful  or  discredit- 
able manner. 


*  dis-rSp-u-ta'-tlon,  s.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
reputation  (q.v.).J     A  loss  of  reputation  or 
credit ;  disgrace,  dishonour,  discredit. 

"  It  would  bring  a  ditreputalinn  on  his  cause."— 
fiurntt :  Hut.  Reformation  {an.  1538). 

dis  re  pu  te.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repute, 
s.  (q.vA]  A  loss  of  reputation  ;  dishonour, 
disgrace,  discredit. 

"  How  studiously  did  they  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king's 
person,  and  bring  his  governing  abilities  under  a 
ditrepute.  "—South. 

*dis-rS-pu'te,   v.t.      [DISREPUTE,   ».]      To 
bring  into  disrepute  ;  to  disgrace,  to  discredit. 
"The  Virgin  was  betrothed,  lest  honourable  mar- 
riage  might   be   disreputcd."—Bp.    Taylor:    Lift  of 
Christ,  i.,  §  1. 

*  dls  re  put'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISREPUTE, 

v.] 

*  dls-r8-put'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  «.     [DIS- 
REPUTE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  bringing  into  dis- 
repute or  discredit. 

dis  re  spect',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  respect, 
s.  (q.v.)J 

1.  A  want  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  rude- 
ness, incivility. 

"  I  never  had  any  dirrtspect  to  him  In  my  life."— 
State  Trial*;  The  Regicidet  (an.  1660). 

2.  An  act  of  incivility  or  rudeness. 

"What  Is  more  usual  to  warriours  than  impatience 
of  bearing  the  least  affront  or  diireipect  f—Pope. 

*  dis-re-spect',   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and   Eng. 
respect,  v.  (q.v.)]     To  act   with   disrespect, 
incivility,  or  rudeness  towards  ;  to  treat  with 
disrespect. 

"  It  Is  true,  I  could  have  given  him  a  latter  place ; 
but  In  that  I  should  have  disgraced  the  suiter,  and 
ditrvtpected  the  commander."—  Sir  B.  Wotton:  Re- 
maim,  p.  657. 

•dXs-rS-spSct-a-bll'-l-ty,  «•  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  respectability  (q.v.).]  That  which  is 
disreputable  or  low  ;  blackguardism. 

"  Her  ta»te  for  ditretjirttabiUty  grew  more  and  more 
remarkable."—  Thackeray :  Vanity  fair,  ch.  Ixiv. 

IJMML) 

*  dis  re  spect' -a  ble,   a.      [Pref.  dis,    and 
Eng.  respectable  (q.v.).]     Not  respectable,  dis- 
reputable, contemptible. 

"  Not  only  was  he  not  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  respectable ' 
people,  he  was  profoundly  ditretmu'tablt."  -  Hatthta 
Arnold:  JCuamin  Criticism;  Heine. 

*  dis  re-spect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DISRE- 
SPECT, v.] 

*  dis  r£  spect'-er,  «.    [Eng.  disrespect;  -er.] 

One  who  treats  with  disrespect. 

"Too  many  witty  ditretvocteri  of  the  Scriptures."— 
Boyle:  Workt.tt.ni. 


dis -re -spect -ful,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect; 
-fiil(l).~\  Wanting  in  respect;  showing  disre- 
spect ;  uncivil,  rude,  irreverent. 

"  Quick  to  resent  any  ditretprctful  mention  of  hi* 
name."— ilucavlay :  Hitt.  Bng.  ch.  xxiii. 

dis  re  spect  -ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disrespe.ct- 
ful;  -ly.}  In  a  disrespectful  manner;  with 
disrespect. 

"He  had  spoken  ditrapectfuU*  of  their  Majesties.' 
—Xacaulay  :  Bill.  JCng.,  ch.  xviii. 

dls-re-spe'ct'-ful-n&M,  s.  [Eng.  disrespect- 
fid ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disrespect- 
ful ;  a  want  of  respect. 

'  dis  re  spect  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DIS- 
RESPECT, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  pc.r.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  dis- 
respect. 

*dJs~re-spect'-lrve,  o.  [Eng.  disrespect; 
-ive.]  Disrespectful,  irreverent 

"  A  disreipective  forgetfulneu  of  Thy  mercies. "— Bp. 
Ban  :  Soliloquy  62. 

*  dis-re  v'-er-e^e,  v.t.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

reverence  (q.v.).]     To  treat  with  irreverence  or 
disrespect. 

"  To  see  his  malestye  ditreuerenceH."— Sir  T.  Mart  : 
Workei,  p.  227. 

dis-ro'be,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  robe 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  strip  of  a  robe  or  dress,  to  un- 
dress, to  uncover. 

"When  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quight." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  vllt  4». 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To    strip    or    divest   of    any   external 
covering. 

2.  To  divest,  to  deprive,  to  free. 

"  Who  will  be  prevailed  with  to  uitrobe  himself  at 
once  of  all  his  old  opinions  i" —Locke. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  a  robe  or  dress. 

"  Pallas  aitrobet ;  her  radiant  veil  untied." 

Pope :  Homer't  Iliad,  v,  906. 

dis-rob'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISROBE.] 

dis-rob'-er,  ».  [Eng.  disrobe);  -er.]  One 
who  strips  another  of  his  robes  or  dress. 

"  Disroberi   of  gypsies."  —  Gay  ton  :   Kotet   on  Doit 
Quimte. 

dis-rob'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DISROBE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disrobing  :  as,  A  disrobing  room. 

C.  -4s  subst. :   The  act  of  taking  off  the 
robes  or  dress. 

*  dis-root',   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  root 

(q.v.)0 

I.  Lit. :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"  Whate'er  I  was 
Ditrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here." 

Tennytm :  Princtu,  ii.  201,  *». 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tear  or  force  away  from  its  foundation. 

"  A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  by 
subterranean  inundations." — Qolasmitn. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  the  seat,  to  unseat. 

"When  neither  curb  would  crack,  girth  break,  not 

diff'ring  plunges 
Mtroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew. 

/Yet.  ft  Shaketp. :  Two  Noble  Kmtn.an,  V.  t, 

dis-r&ot'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disroot;  -er.]  One 
who  roots  up  or  eradicates  anything. 

dls-rdot'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISROOT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the 

roots  ;  the  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

*  dis  rout,  "  dis  rowte,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  des- 
routtr  ;  Pr.  derouter.]    To  rout,  to  throw  into 
confusion. 

"They   served    for    good    use    to    disrowle    their 
enemies."— Taylor:  Workei (1680),  p.  MS. 

» dls-rtid'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
rudder  (q.v.)  To  deprive  of  a  rudder  or  helm. 

*  dla-rfa'-J-lft  *  dls-rewl-i-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 

disruly  ;  -ly.]  Not  according  to  rule  or  order  ; 
in  an  irregular  or  disorderly  manner. 

*dis-r6r-#,  *di»-rewl-y,  a.  [Pref.  dit, 
EUR.  rul(e),  and  suff.  -y.}  Unruly,  irregular, 
disorderly. 
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•dls-riipt',  o.  [Lat.  disruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
disrumpo  =  to  break  in  pieces  :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  rumpo  —  to  break.]  Torn  asunder, 
rent,  broken  in  pieces,  severed  by  disruption. 

•  dls-rfipt',  v.t.  [DISRUPT,  a.]  To  break  in 
pieces,  to  tear  or  rend  asunder. 

•dis-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISEUPT,  ».] 

dls-rupf -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISRUPT,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang. :  Bursting,  breaking,  or  tearing 
asunder. 

2.  GeoL  :  When  igneous  matter  forces  its 
way  through  the  stratified  rocks,  and  fills  up 
the  rents  and  fissures  so  made,  it  is  termed 
disrupting. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  burst- 
ing, breaking,  or  tearing  asunder. 

dis  rup  -tion,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  disruptio,  from 
disruptus,  pa.  par.  of  disrumpo.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  asunder,  or  of  tearing 
in  pieces. 

"The  bag  became  entire  as  Iwfore  disruption."— 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt  li,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  torn  asunder. 

"This  secures  them  from  disruption,  which  th«y 
would  be  in  danger  of,  upon  a  sudden  stretch  or  con- 
tortion."— Ray. 

3.  A  breach,  a  rent,  a  dilaceration. 

"  If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmosphere, 
Their  force  its  curious  texture  cannot  tear. 
Nor  make  disruption  In  the  threads  of  air." 

Blackmore  :  Creation. 

n.  Ecclesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist. :  The  rending  of  a 
church  in  twain  or  asunder,  with  more  or  less 
of  noise  or  commotion,  or  the  rending  of  a 
Church,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  from  the  State. 
(See  the  example.)  The  expression  is  a 
geological  one,  and  calls  up  the  image  of  rocks 
split  or  shattered  by  earthquake  action  or  by 
a  volcanic  outburst.  It  is  a  stronger  word 
than  secession,  the  latter  term  denoting  such 
a  withdrawal  from  a  religious  body  as  to 
leave  its  numbers  little  diminished,  whilst  a 
disruption  implies  the  departure  of  so  large 
a  part  of  a  church  as  to  leave  it  very  seriously 
shattered,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  especially 
applied  to  the  large  and  highly  influential 
secession  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  which  took  place  on  May  18,  1843. 

Henry  VIII.  was  personally  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  English  Reformation, 
and  when  the  great  change  took  place, 
the  form  into  which  the  new  arrangements 
moulded  themselves  was  that  at  which  he  had 
aimed— viz.,  to  substitute  the  royal  lor  the 
papal  supremacy.  In  Scotland,  at  the  great 
crisis,  first  the  government  of  the  Queen- 
regent  Mary  of  Guise,  and  then  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  sided  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
the  Reformers  therefore,  after  achieving  the 
great  change  against  the  opposition  of  the 
Government,  felt  free  to  constitute  the  future 
Church  according  to  the  model  which  they 
deemed  the  most  scriptural  and  best.  They 
claimed  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  witli  the  State, 
.  on  the  footing  that  the  latter  should  be 
supreme  in  secular  and  the  former  in  spiritual 
matters.  This  was  the  royal  supremacy  in 
matters  civil  only. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688  re-constituted 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  what  most  of  its 
adherents  deemed  a  not  unsatisfactory  basis, 
it  sank  into  a  lethargic  state  (the  reaction 
against  the  protracted  excitement  of  the  two 
previous  centuries),  its  affairs  being  directed 
by  the  "Moderates,"  a  party  of  repose  and 
not  of  movement.  The  excesses  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  rtv'ely  awaking  the  Church 
froui  its  slumber,  gpve  new  life  to  an  an- 
tagonistic party,  zealous  and  devoted,  called 
the  Evangelicals.  From  being  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  intruding  unacceptable  minis- 
ters on  congregations,  they  were  frequently 
called  also  "  Non-intrusionists,"  whilst  the 
Moderate  party  were  mostly  supporters  of 
patronage.  The  reaction  caused  by  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  imparted  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  1834 
they  became  dominant  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

On  May  27  of  that  year  the  Church,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Moncrieff,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
who  could  not  himself  propose  it,  not 


being  a  member  of  that  Assembly,  passed 
the  "Veto  Act,"  giving  a  congregation 
authority  to  reject  the  patron's  presentee  if 
they  deemed  him  unsuitable  to  their  circum- 
stances. Two  days  later  this  was  followed  by 
a  Chapel  Act,  which  accorded  to  ministers  of 
Chapels  of  Ease,  or  quoad  sacra  charges,  as 
they  were  often  called,  the  same  rights  as 
parish  ministers.  The  majority  of  the  Church 
believed  that  they  had  the  power  to  pass 
these  measures  without  consulting  the  State, 
and  it  was  a  series  of  subsequent  decisions  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  declaring 
them  illegal,  which  ultimately  produced  the 
disruption. 

In  1835  Lord  Kinnoul,  patron  of  Auchter- 
arder  Church,  prosecuted  the  presbytery  cf 
that  place  for  having  refused  to  take  on  trial 
a  presentee  of  his  "  vetoed  "  by  the  congrega- 
tion. On  March  8,  1838,  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to 
five,  gave  judgment  essentially  in  the  patron's 
favour,  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  3,  183i, 
confirming  the  decision.  The  Church  now 
abandoned  the  "  temporalities,"  consisting  of 
the  stipend  and  the  "  manse  "  (minister's  offi- 
cial residence)  at  Auchterarder,  and  flattered 
itself  that  proceedings  in  that  quarter  were  at 
an  end.  Meanwhile,  other  cases  arose  at 
Lethendry,  at  Marnoch,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  and  elsewhere,  each  bringing  the 
Church  into  closer  and  more  dangerous  con- 
flict with  the  civil  power.  Nor  were  the 
Auchterarder  troubles  at  an  end.  An  action 
for  damages  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the 
presentee  had  been  raised,  and  carried  from 
the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  on  August  9,  1842,  decided  it  against 
the  Church.  Tims  much  of  the  "  Veto  Act." 
Next  of  its  companion  piece  of  legislation. 

In  1840  a  case  arose  at  Stewarton,  in. 
Ayrshire,  designed  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
boon  conferred  on  the  quoad  sacra  members 
by  the  Chapel  Act  of  1834,  and  was  decided 
against  the  Church  by  the  Court  of  Session 
again  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five  judges, 
on  Jan.  20,  1843.  This  decision,  which  was 
never  appealed  against,  produced  a  deadlock 
in  the  Assembly  of  1843,  the  Evangelical 
party  believing  that  the  Court  was  incom- 
plete if  the  quoad  sacra  ministers  were  absent ; 
and  the  moderate  party  that  its  decisions 
would  be  rendered  illegal  if  they  were  pre- 
sent. Apr>eals  to  successive  governments  to 
legislate  had  also  been  made,  but  in  vain. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  retiring  moderator, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Evangelical 
'.  party,  therefore  read  and  tabled  a  protest, 
after  which  he  moved  towards  the  door.  All 
who  agreed  with  the  protest  followed  him 
from  the  house.  A  deed  of  demission  was 
afterwards  signed  by  474  members.  Among 
the  seceders  were  all  the  missionaries  to 
India,  to  Africa,  and  to  the  Jews  scattered 
abroad.  The  great  secession  now  described 
constituted  the  "Disruption."  (Buciianan : 
Ten  Years'  Conflict.) 

"  In  the  erent  of  our  disruption  from  the  State  .  .  . 
and  are  luoking  for  a  great  impulse  from  the  l>i$ruj* 
tion  when  it  actually  takes  place."— Dr.  Chalmers"** 
Mr.  Lennox.  April  19,  1843,  in  Uanna, :  lAfe  of  Chal- 
mert,  iv.  33s. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
which  resulted  from,  the  rending  asunder  of 
rocks,  of  churches,  &c.,  as  the  Disruption 
controversy. 

dis-rupt'-ive,  o.    [Eng.  disrupt ;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption  ; 
rending,  tearing,  or  breaking  asunder. 

"Coiled  wrought  iron,  which  from  its  pliant  and 
fibrous  character  is  capable  of  checking  and  counter- 
acting any  suddenly  disruptive  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  steel."  —  Caueltt  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii. 
p.  217. 

2.  Produced  by  or  consequent  on  disruption 
or  tearing  asunder. 

*  dis-rupt'-iire,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and 

Eng.  rupture  (q.v.).]  To  tear  or  rend  asunder, 
to  break  in  pieces. 

*  dis-rupf-iire,  s.      [DISRUPTURE,   v.]     A 
rending  or  tearing  asunder  ;  disruption. 


'  dis-riipt  -iired,  pa.  par.  or  o. 
TURE,  v.] 


[DlSRUP- 


dis  rupt'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [DIS- 
RUPTURE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tearing,  rending, 
or  breaking  asunder  ;  disruption. 


*  dis-sa  fe,  *  dis  saifl;  *.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  safe,  *oi/(q.v.).]    Insecurity,  danger. 

"  Quhill  wald  he  think  to  lufThyr  our  the  laiff, 
And  other  quhiU  ha  thucbt  on  his  dist  iiff~ 

Wallace,  v.  m. 

*  diss  as  sent,  «.i.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
assent,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  dissent. 

"  He  for  himself*  and  the  remanent  of  the  Prelate* 
dittaaentit  tuereio  stnpliciter."— Keith :  Binary,  p.  K. 

*  diss  as,  sent,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent, 

s.  (q.v.)]     Dissent. 

"  Add.  to  this.  Or  reasons  be  giviu  of  thair  diuauent 
ajprovin  (*  the  Commissioneris."  —  Append.  Aett 
tims.  /.  (iSM),  v.  677. 

4fe-s£t-l8-f&c'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
satisfaction  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being  dis- 
satisfied ;  discontent ;  a  feeling  of  something 
wanting  to  complete  one's  wish. 

"The  Ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but  k 
subject  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisj 'action.' '— 
Additon ;  Spectator. 

11  For  the  difference  between  dissatisfaction 
and  dislike,  see  DISLIKE. 

'  dis  sat-Is-fac  -tor-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dit- 
satisfactory  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
satisfactory ;  a  failure  or  inability  to  giv» 
satisfaction  or  content ;  unsatisfactoriness. 

"Their  poorness,  fcmptinus,  insufficiency,  diuatis- 
factoriness."—Ball:  Contempl.,  vol.  ii.  ;  Hap]>fneu. 

*  dis-sat-is-fae  -tor-$r,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  s«ti.s/actory(q.v.).]     Failing  to  give  satis- 
faction ;  causing  discontent  or  dissatisfaction; 
unsatisfactory. 

"An  answer  very  dissatisfactory."— Parliamentary 
Bitt. :  Charles  II.  (an.  1678). 

<Us  sat  Is  fled,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DissATisnr.l 

dls-sat'-Is-fS',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
satisfy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fail  to  satisfy,  to  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations of. 

"  One  after  one  they  take  their  turns,  nor  have  I  on* 

espied 
That  does  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied." 

Wordsworth :  Star-gazers. 

2.  To  make  discontented,  to  displease. 

"No  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolu- 
tion."— Macaula]/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  dis-sat -Is-f  y-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &».    [DIS- 
SATISFY.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dissatisfied 
or  discontented. 

*  dls-s&v'-age,  v.t.    [Pref.  din,  and  Eng. 
savage  (q.v.).]     To  raise  from  the  state  of 
savage  ;  to  civiliae. 

"  Those  wilde  kingdomes  .  .  . 
Which  I  dissavaged  and  made  nobly  civill." 

Chapman :  Catar  Jt  Pompey,  L    (Dariet,) 

*  dlss-a-ven'-tiire,  s.    [DISAD VENTURE.] 

*  dis-scat'-ter,  v.t.      [Pref.    dis,  and   Eng. 
scatter  (q.v.).]    To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

"  The  broken  remnants  of  disscattered  power." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

*  dis-se'a-son,    v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 
season  (q.v.).]    To  spoil  the  flavour  of. 

"  By  mixing  with  the  Nilus  disseason  his  waters."— 
Sandys:  Trawls,  p.  106.  (Danes.) 

*  dls-se'at,  v.t.      [Pref,   dis,  and  Eng.  seat 
(q.v.).]    To  remove  or  eject  from  a  seat. 

"  This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  distent  me  now." 

lihaketp.  :  ilacbeth,  v.  S. 

dlS-sect',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  dissectus,  pa.  par.  of 
disseco  =  to  cut  up  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  und 
seco  =  to  cut ;  Fr.  disstquer ;  Sp.  disoeoar.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LiteraUy: 

(1)  To  cut  up,  or  in  pieces,  to  disjoint. 

"  Slaughter  is  now  dissected  to  the  full." 

Dray  ton :  Battle  of  Agincovrt. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  into  th» 
composition  of ;  to  analyze. 

"This  paragraph,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  \rord 
throughout,  I  have  directed  for  a  sample.  — At:erburt. 

*  (2)  To  punish. 

"  Yet  'Id  Luctlius  never  feared  the  times: 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes." 

Dryden  :  Persius,  sat.  L 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  To  divide  or  cut  up  an  animal 
body,  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  examining  t..e  structure  and  use  of  its 
several  parts  ;  or  to  discover  the  cause,  source, 
or  seat  of  any  morbid  affection  of  the  tissues, 
Ac. 

"  On  diisntini  the  head,  the  brain  ti  found  to  be 
overcharged."— Farmer  :  Demoniacs  of  the  flewTetta- 
mtnt,  ch.  L,  ier.  S. 

2.  Comrn :  To  perfonn  the  duties  of  a  dis- 
•ecting-clerk  (q.v.). 

B.  Transitive : 

Ord.  Lang.  <t  Anat. :  To  cut  up  or  divide  a 
body  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  struc- 
ture, use,  &c.,  of  the  several  parts. 

dis-sect'-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [  DISSECT.) 

A.  At  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cat  or  divided  into  pieces. 
H.  Technically : 

1.  Surg.  :  Cut  up  or  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  structure,  use,  &C.,  of  the 
several  i>arts. 

"  The  footprint*  and  impressions  of  diseases  in  di- 
verse bodies  dissected."— Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  iv., 
ch  It. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  a 
numlier  of  narrow  stripes  or  segment. 

"Disserted  applies  to  leaves  with  radiating  varia- 
tion, having  numerous  narrow  divisions."— Balfour  : 
Botany.  I  148. 

dissected  map.  An  educational  device 
to  tt-ach  geography.  A  map  is  pasted  on  to  a 
thin  board  cr  veneer,  and  thus  mounted  is 
sawn  apart  into  pieces,  following  the  national 
lines  of  demarcation.  The  pieces  being  mixed, 
ingenuity  and  study  are  required  to  fit  them 
all  together  in  order. 

•dta-sScf-l-ble,  a.    [Eng.  dissect;   -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  dissected. 

"Keill  has  reckoned  up  In  the  human  body  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  muscles  dissectible."  —  Paley : 
natural  Thtatagy,  ch.  ix. 

dis- sect  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.    [DISSECT.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing 
Into  pieces. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  examining  into  minutely, 
or  analyzing. 

IL  Surg. :  The  act  or  science  of  anatomical 
dissection. 

dissecting  clerk, s. 

Comrn.  :  A  clerk  in  a  large  wholesale  estab- 
lishment, whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  out  and 
enter  the  items  in  an  invoice  according  to  the 
departments  of  the  business  to  which  they 
belong,  so  that  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  any  particular  department  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  moment. 

dissecting  forceps,  s. 
Anat. :  A  pair  of  long  tweezers  used  in  dis- 
secting. 

dissecting  knife,  s. 

Anat. :  The  knives  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
balmers  were  of  an  Ethiopic  stone,  probably 
flint.  Herodotus  descries  them.  A  flint 
knife  was  also  used  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Ethiopians  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  circumcision.  [KNIFE.  ] 

dissecting  microscope, s. 

Anat.  :  A  microscope  with  rack  adjustment 
for  focus,  spring  clips  to  liold  the  object-slide, 
movable  arm  for  carrynig  the  lenses,  used  for 
anatomical  and  botanical  investigations.  Be- 
neath the  eye-glass  is  a  gutta-percha  stage  and 
a  circle  of  glass  illuminated  by  a  mirror  below. 

dis  sec-tion,  s.    [Fr.  dissection;    8p.  disse- 
don ;  Ititl.  ili.iftezione,  from  Lat.  disiecttis,  pa. 
par.  of  disseco.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  cutting  np  or  dividing  into 
parts. 

"  Tin  re  must  be  many  cUtnectioni  made  in  the  quarry 
and  iu  the  timber."— Hilton :  Are-pagltica. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  I  made  divers  accurate  dissection*  of  the  eyes  of 
moles'— Der  ham  nysico-Theolngy,  hk.  tv.,  cb.  11. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  examining  minutely  or  analyz- 
ing. 


*  (2)  A  minute  or  single  part. 

"  All  his  kindnesses  In  their  several  dissection,  fully 
commendable.  '—Sidney:  Lefmceof  Foerie,  p.  554. 

II.  Svrg.  :  The  act  or  science  of  cutting  tip 
or  dissecting  an  animal  or  vegetable  body  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and 
use  of  its  several  organs  and  tissues. 

HI.  Anat.  :  The  dissection  of  the  human 
body  for  purposes  of  science  was  ordered  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  college  of  Alex- 
andria. He  even  authorized  the  vivisection 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Herophi- 
lus  of  Cos  was  among  the  flrst  of  the  profes- 
sors in  this  great  school  of  medicine.  [AN*.- 
TOMT.] 

dis  seV-tor, s.  [Eng.  dissect :  -or.]  One  who 
dissects  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  anatomy ;  an 
anatomist. 

"  A  designer  or  painter,  a  diuector  or  anatomist."— 
Ortcnhitl :  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  177. 

dis  se  ize,  dis  se  ise,  *  dis-seaze,  v.t.  [Fr. 
dessaisir.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  strip,  to  divest,  to  de- 
prive. 

"  He  disseised  him  self  of  alle,  yald  it  to  Sir  Jon.* 
Robert  de  Bruno*,  p.  250. 

2.  Law :  To  deprive  of  the  seizin  or  posses- 
sion  of ;  to  dispossess  wrongfully. 

"  His  ancient  patrimony  which  his  family  had  been 
disseized  of. " — Locke. 

dis  se  ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSEIZE.] 

dis  seiz  ee',  s.    [Eng.  disseise) ;  -ee.] 

Law :  One  who  is  deprived  unlawfully  of 
the  possession  of  an  estate. 

dis  seiz  in,  x.   [O.  Fr.]   [For  def.  see  extract.] 

"When  a  luan  invades  the  possession  of  another, 
and  by  force  or  surprise  turns  him  out  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  lands,  [this]  is  termed  a  dw,-iini.  being  a 
deprivation  of  the  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold 
of  the  kinds,  which  the  tenant  before  enjoyed."— 
Hliickstune  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1:1. 

dis  seiz' -ing, /«.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISSEIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Late  :  The  same  as  DISSEIZIN  (q.v.). 

dis  seiz  or,  dis  scis  cr,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
$eiz(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deprives  another 
unlawfully  of  what  is  his  right. 

"Thou  ...  art  distriser  of  another's  right." 

Drayton  :  Barons'  War,  bk.  UL 

2.  Law :  One  who  unlawfully  deprives  an- 
other of  the  possession  of  an  estate. 

"The  law  hoth  been  that  the  ditseltor  could  not 
re-enter  without  action."— Selden :  lUust.  of  Draytm's 
Poly-Olbion,  song  xvii. 

dis  seiz -or  ess,  *.    [Eng.  disseizor;  -ess.] 

Law:  A  woman  who  unlawfully  deprives 
any  person  of  possession  of  an  estate. 

*  dis  seiz   ure,    *  dis  scis  urc,  s.     [Eng. 

diseiz(e) ;  -ure.]    The  act  of  disseizing  another ; 
disseizin. 

"To  take  revenge  for  .  .  .  the  ditseitures.  which  his 

hided  enemies  had  made  in  his  lands  then."—Suetd  : 

Henry  111.,  bk.  ix.,  eh.  ix.,  |.  47. 

dis  sel  boom,  s.  [Dut]  The  pole  of  an 
ox-wagon.  (South  African.) 

*  dis  self ,    v.t.       [Pref.    dis,    and   Eng.  self 
(q.v.)."]  To  put  one  oeside  oneself ;  to  stupefy. 

"  This  shivering  writer  that  my  soule  benums, 
Freezes  my  Helixes,  and  dim  elf  s  me  so." 

tiylvester :  The  Trophies,  1,11«.    (Dailies.) 

*  dis  sem   bill,  a.    [A  corruption  of  Fr.  des- 
habille.]   Undressed,  unclothed. 

"  Wallace  statur,  offgretnes.  and  off  hycht, 
Was  Jugyt  thus,  be  discretioun  off  rycht, 
That  saw  him.  bath  dissembill  and  in  weld  ; 
Ix  quartans  large  he  was  in  lenth  indeid." 

Wallace,  ix.  1,924. 

*  dis  scm  bla  ble,  a.     I  I'n-t.  //;•.•,  and  Eng. 
scroWoMe(q.v.).]     Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"All  lininalne  things,  lyke  the  Sllenes,  or  duble 
images  of  Alcibindes,  have  two  faces,  much  alike  and 
distemUablt."—Moria  Encom.  by  Chaloner,  B  8. 

*  dis  scm   blouse  (1),  s.    [Eng.  dissemble) ; 
•ance.]    The  act  or  power  of  dissembling. 

"  I  wanted  those  old  instrument*  of  state 
ct." 
rston :  Malcontent,  i.  4. 

*  dis  scm   blarMje  (2),  s.      [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  semblance  (q.v.), ,J    An  unlikeness,  or  dis- 
similarity. 

"Nor  can  there  be  n  greater  rtiurmHiinre  between 
one  wise  man  and  another."— Osbnrne  Advice  to  a 
Bon  (1668). 


dis  sjm'  ble,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  dissemble , 
Fr.  dissimuter,  from  Lat.  dissimulo  =  to  dis- 
simulate, to  conceal :  dis  =  away,  apart,  «ad 
simulo  —  to  pretend  ;  Sp.  disimular ;  Ital.  dis- 
simulare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really 
is  ;  to  hide  under  a  false  appearance  ;  to  uis- 
guise,  to  conceal. 

"  They  should  have  either  dissembled  their  dil 
pleasure,  or  openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for  it"— 
Macaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  x viii. 

*  2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to 
feign. 

"  Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray." 
Dryden  :  Sigismonda  t  Guiscanto,  34S. 

*  3.  To  imitate. 

"  The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair." 

Dryden :  rinril ;  ^£neid  vlii.  871 

*  4.  To  disguise,  to  make  unrecognizable. 

"  I'll  put  it  [a  gown]  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself 
ln't."-Shakesp. :  Twlftli  Jfignt,  Iv.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  give  a  false  appearance. 

"  What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyneT" 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  ffifh^s  Dream,  ii.  t. 

2.  To  assume  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite ;  to  conceal  or  disguise  one's 
real  thoughts  under  a  false  exterior. 

"She  was  far  too  violent  to  natter  or  to  dissemble."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

It  For  the  difference  between  to  dissemblt 
and  to  conceal,  see  CONCEAL. 

dis  sem  bled  (bled  as  beld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISSEMBLE.] 

dis  sem -bier,  s.  [Eng.  dissemble);  -er.] 
One  who  dissembles  or  conceals  his  real 
thoughts  or  opinions  under  a  false  exterior ; 
one  who  feigns  what  he  does  not  think  or 
believe  ;  a  hypocrite. 

"  Those  very  dissemblers  whose  villany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dissembler  and 
hypocrite,  see  HYPOCRITE. 

dis  sem-bUng,^r.yHir.,«.,  &s.  [DISSEMBLE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  disguising  under  a 
false  appearance  ;  dissimulation. 

"  Which  some  that  art  of  wise  dissembling  call." 

luieenunt :  Oondibert,  bk.  111.,  c.  L 

2.  The  assumption  of  a   false   character; 
hypocrisy. 

"  Good  now,  play  oue  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling." 

tihakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 

dis  sem-bling-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  dissembling; 
-///.]  In  a  dissembling  manner ;  with  dissimu- 
lation ;  hypocritically. 

"  Ami  yet  dissemblingly  he  thoughte 
To  dallye  and  to  play." 

Drant ;  Horace,  bk.  L,  sat.  ». 

dis- sem' -i-nate,  i'.(.&  t.  [Lat.  disseminatui, 

pa.  par.  of  dimsemino  =  to  sciitter  seed  :  dis  — 

away,  apart,  and  semino  =  to  sow  seed  ;  semen 

=  seed  ;  Fr.  disseminer ;  Sp.  diseminar ;  Ital. 

.  disseminare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

"  Some  plants  are  disseminated  generally  over  ths) 
globe."— flavour;  Botany,  ^  1,141 

2.  To  publish,  to  circulate. 

"  The  papers  .  .  .  were  disseminated  at  the  publio 
charge."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  En<i.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  sow  the  seeds  of ;  to  sow  as  seed. 

"  Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  ami  dusMmtaoMnff  death." 

Covper  :  Task,  111.  616,  «17. 

4.  To  scatter  as  seed  ;   to  spread  abroad 
with  a  view  to  growth   or   propagation  ;   to 
circulate. 

"How  can  it  b«  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be 
more  apt  to  \xsdissrminated  than  a  good  one?"— tlithop 
Taylor:  Original  Xln,  oh.  vi.,  s.  1. 

5.  To  spread,  to  diffuse,  to  circulate. 

"  There  is  a  nearly  uniform  and  constant  tire  or  heat 
disseminated  throughout  the  body  of  the  earth  "— 
Woodward. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread,  to  be  diffused. 

dis  scm  i  nat  cd,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DIS- 
SEMINATE.] 

A.  As  jw.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  Scattered,  spread,  or  circu- 
lated about. 


f&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oo-  i.    ey  =  a.    ou  =  kw. 
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2.  A/in.  :  Occurring  in  small  portions 
scattered  about  or  through  some  othe-  sub- 
stance. 

dis  sem  In  at  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [DIS- 
SEMINATE.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  scattering,  spread- 
ing, circulating,  or  diffusing ;  dissemina- 
tion. 

"  The  cttueminating  of  heresies  and  Infusing  of  pre- 
judices."— Hammond  •  Fundamental!. 

dis  sem-i  na  tion,  ».  [Lat,  disseminatio, 
from  disseminatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissemino ;  FT. 
dissemination  ;  Ital.  ditseminazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  disseminating,  spreading,  or 
circulating  with  a  view  to  growth,  advance- 
ment, or  propagation. 

"By  the  diuemination  of  speculative  notions."— 
Hartley  :  Speech  on  Slave  Trade. 

2.  The  state   of  being  widely   spread   or 
diffused. 

"Though  now  %t  the  greatest  distance  from  the  be- 
ginning of  errnur.  yet  we  are  almost  lost  in  its  dit- 
ttminatitm."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Xrroun. 

3  Pn>pagatiun  by  means  of  promulgation ; 
a  spreading  abroad  of  doctrines  or  opinions. 

*dls-sem'-i-na-tlve,n.  [Eng.  disseminate) ; 
•ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  disseminate  ;  disseminating. 

2.  Easily  disseminated  or  spread. 

"The  effect  of  heresie  is.  like  the  plague,  infectious 
and  diurmina.!it>e."—Hp.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Contcienet, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

dlS-sem -I-na-tbr,  s.  [Eng.  disseminate); 
•or.]  One  who  disseminates  or  spreads  about ; 
a  circulator. 

"  Men,  vehemently  thirsting  after  a  name  in  the 
world,  hope  to  acquire  it  by  being  the  diueminators  of 
novel  doctrines."— More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

dis  sen  sion,    '  dis  cen-ci  oun.    •  dis 
sen  ci  oun, '  dis  sen-ci-um,  s.  Lat.  dis- 
sensio,  from  dissensus,  pa.  par.  of  dissentio  = 
to  differ  in  opinion  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ;  Fr.  dissension  ;  Port. 
dissf.nc/io ;    Sp.  disensinn ;  Ital.   dissenzione.] 
Disagreement  of  opinion ;   discord,    conten- 
tion, difference,  quarrel,  strife ;  a  breach  of 
friendship  or  concord. 
"  Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your 

hearts 
That  no  diaention  hinder  government." 

Shatrtp.  •'  *  Henry  VI.,  IT.  6. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
tension, contention,  and  discord :  "  A  collision 
of  opinions  produces  dissension  ;  a  collision  of 
interests  produces  contention ;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  discord.  A  love  of  one's 
own  opinion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension; 
selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of  contention; 
and  an  ungoverned  temper  that  of  discord. 
Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  com- 
munities of  men  ;  contention  and  discord  to 
individuals.  .  .  .  Dissension  tends  not  only 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each  other, 
but  to  dissolve  the  Iwnds  of  society  ;  conten- 
tion is  accompanied  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
and  many  evil  passions  ;  discord  interrupts 
the  progress  of  the  kind  affections,  and  bars 
all  tender  intercourse."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dis  sen-slous,  *  dis-sen-tious,a.  [Eng. 
dissent;  -ions.}  Disposed  to  dissension  or  dis- 
cord ;  quarrelsome,  contentious,  factious, 
seditious. 

"  You  diattuiout  rogue*, 
that  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Hake  yourselves  scabs." 

Snalcetp.  :  Coriolanut,  i.  1. 

•  dis  sen  sious  ly,  *  dis-sen  tious  ly, 

adv.      [Eng.  dissensions  ;  -ly.]    In  a  quarrel- 
some or  factious  manner. 

"  No  more  the  gods  diuentioiuly  imploy 
Their  high-house, i  powers." 

Chapman :  Homer;  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

dis  sent,  'dls  sente,  r.i.  [Lat.  dissent io 
=  to  differ  in  opinion  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
tentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ;  Sp.  disentir ;  ItaL 
di&sentirc.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  differ  or  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  be  of 
•  different  opinion  ;  to  hold  opposite  views. 

"  Malice  had  no  leisure  to  dittrnt." 

Daniel :  Cirii  Wan,  bk.  v. 
^  It  is  followed  by  from. 

"There  are  many  opinions  in  which  multitudes  of 
meu  dittttt  from  us.  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  our- 
selves."— Addium :  Spectator. 

*  2.  To  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature. 


"  We  see  a  general  agreement  in  the  secret  opinion 
of  men.  that  every  man  ought  to  embrace  the  religion 
which  is  true,  and  to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatever  dis- 
senteth  from  it.  but  that  most  which  doth  farthest 
diitent."— Hooker :  Bed.  Polity. 

IL  Eccles. :  To  differ  on  points  of  doctrine, 
rites,  or  government,  from  an  established 
church  ;  not  to  conform. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  distent  and 
and  to  differ,  see  DIFFER. 

«  dls-senf  (1),  ».    [DESCENT.) 

dis  sent  (2),  s.    [DISSENT,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  difference  or  disagreement  of  opinion. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  diarnt, 
Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,160, 1.161. 

2.  A  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 

*  3.  Contrariety  or  opposition  of  nature  or 
qualities. 

"  The  diurnti  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters  may 
binder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  the  diuent  of  tlte 
metals.  Therefore  where  the  menstrua  are  the  same, 
said  yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  the  diuent  is 
in  the  metals."— Bacon. 

IL  Eccles.  :  The  principles  of  the  Dissenters  ; 
the  body  of  Dissenters  collectively. 

*  dls-sen-ta  -ne-ous,  a.    [Lat.  dissentaneus, 
from    dissentio.]      Disagreeing,    inconsistent, 
discordant. 

"  Being  diaentaneout  and  repugnant  to  the  common 
humour  and  geuius  of  mankind.  —Barrow :  Sermont, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

*  dis  sen-ta -ne-ous-ness,   s.     [Eng.  dis- 
sentaneous;   -ness.]      Disagreeableness,    con- 
trariety.   (Ash.) 

*  dis-sent'-a-ny,    a.       [Lat.    dissentaneus.] 
Dissentaneous,  disagreeing,  inconsistent. 

"  The  parts  are  not  discrete,  or  dtaentany,  for  both 
conclude  not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such 
a  form  the  proposition  is  ridiculous."— Milton :  Tetra- 
dtordon. 

r  In  some  copies  the  reading  is  dissentary. 

* dis-sen-ta'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  dissent;  -ation.] 
Disagreement,  discord,  dispute,  dissension. 

"  To  leave  their  jars. 

Their  strifes,  distentuttons.  and  all  civil  warres." 
Browne :  Britannia' '»  Pattoralt,  bk.  ii.,  s.  2. 

dls-sent  -er,  s.     [Eng.  dissent ;  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  dissents,  disagrees, 
or  differs  from  another  in  opinion ;  one  who 
holds  or  expresses  different  or  contrary  views. 

"They  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree  with 
diaenten  in  that;  but  differ  only  in  assigning  of 
reasons."— Locke. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.,  Law,  <£c. :  One  who  dissents 
from  the  Established  Church.    It  is  indirectly 
suggested  that  he  or  his  ancestors  once  be- 
longed to  it ;  the  term  then  is  not  commonly 
applied  to  the  Jews,  who  never  have  adhered 
to  the  Established  Church  of  England.    Nor 
is  it  commonly  used  of  Roman  Catholics,  for 
they   never   dissented    from   the   Protestant 
establishment :  it  was  the  ancestors  of  those 
now  in  that  establishment  who  dissented  from 
them.    The  seeds  of  dissent  in  England  were 
sown  almost  as  early  as   the  Reformation, 
though  they  did  not'  grow  to  maturity  till 
long  afterwards.    As  was  natural,  there  were 
a  more  conservative  and  a  more  revolutionary 
party  among  those  who  at  the  Reformation 
quitted   the    Roman  Catholic  Church.     The 
former  were  willing,  if  not  even  desirous,  to 
retain  many  of  the  old  ceremonies  ;  the  latter 
were  eager  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  to  reduce 
worship   to    its    pristine   simplicity.      The 
former   may   be   called    the   Anglican,    the 
latter  were  well  known  as  the  Puritan  party. 
Neither  intended  to  dissent  from  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  each  wished  that  its  views  might 
be  embodied  in  the  formulas  of  the  Church, 
subscription  t«  which  would  then  be  required 
from  all  who  aspired  to  be  clergymen.    There 
was  a  certain  natural  congruity  between  Ang- 
licanism and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
monarchy  ;  and  one  as  obvious  between  Puri- 
tanism and  republicanism.     The  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  was  then  an  erent 
eminently  favourable  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Anglican  party,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  took  place  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24),  1662,  necessi- 
tated the  withdrawal  of  their  opponents  from 
the  establishment.     The  Puritans   did  not, 
however,  desist   from  preaching,  and  legis- 
lative efforts  to  destroy  their  influence  were 
but  partially  successful.     One  of  these  was 
the  Five  Miles  Act,  passed  in  1665,  which 
forbade  these  clergymen  to  come  within  five 
miles  of  any  "Corporation"  where  they  had 


preached.  Their  followers  also  were  struck 
at  by  other  laws.  The  Corporation  Act,  passed 
in  1662,  forbade  any  one  to  be  elected  to  office 
in  a  corporate  town  unless  he  had  taken  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ;  and  the  Test  Act,  passed  in 
1673,  required  that  all  civil  and  military 
officers  under  government  should  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  ;  and  there  were  other  disabilities 
besides  these.  After  some  interested  efforts 
at  conciliation,  attempted  by  James  II.  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  short  reign,  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1689  legalized  the  worship  of  dissenters 
and  gave  them  security  against  being  molested 
in  carrying  it  on,  but  other  disabilities  still 
remained. 

In  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  two 
distinct  views  as  to  Church  government  had 
been  entertained  by  sections  of  the  party,  one 
portion  being  Presbyterian  and  the  other 
Congregational  or  Independent.  When  per- 
manently separated  from  the  Establishment, 
these  ultimately  became  two  religious  denomi- 
nations, differing  chiefly  as  to  Church  govern- 
nifiit.  The  Baptists  had  always  been  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  thus  a  third  dissenting 
denomination  was  perpetuated.  The  Quakers 
also  deemed  themselves  distinct  from  others, 
and  so  a  fourth  dissenting  body  came  into 
existence.  • 

In  theeighteenth  century  Methodism,  which, 
with  kind  treatment,  would  have  remained  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  galvanised  it  into 
life,  became  practically  a  dissenting  denomina- 
tion, though  with  proclivities  to  the  Estab- 
lishment which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  the  Unitarians  to 
form  a  distinct  organization  from  others  ;  for 
the  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  Protestant  dissenters  were  of  a  very  im- 
portant character.  As  dissenters  increased  in 
numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  power,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  feel  galled  by  the 
religious  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  attempt  by  agitation  to  procure  their  re- 
moval ;  those  who  did  so  were  often  denomi- 
nated political  dissenters,  which  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  reproach. 

When  toleration  began  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  states- 
men, most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  made  common  cause  with  dissenters 
in  seeking  the  removal  of  their  religious  dis- 
abilities ;  and  in  1828  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed.  In  1836  dissenters  were 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to  be  married  in 
their  own  places  of  worship  or  in  a  registrar's 
office.  In  1808  Church-rates  were  rendered 
optional  instead  of  compulsory.  In  1871  Uni- 
versity Tests  were  abolished.  In  1880  dis- 
senting ministers  were,  for  the  first  time, 
allowed  to  officiate  in  parochial  burying- 
grounds. 

The  early  dissenters  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  religious  establishments  ;  their  descendants, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  became,  many  of 
them,  opposed  to  the  very  principle  of  an  es- 
tablishment, and  the  agitation  which  resulted 
from  these  views  was  considerable  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  passing  of 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  anti-establishment 
party  lieing  called  Voluntaries.  Then  the  con- 
troversy lulledfor  a  time.after  which  it  broke  oat 
anew,  though  not  with  the  first  intensity,  and 
in  May,  1844,  an  Association  arose  called  the 
"  Society  for  the  Lil>eration  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control :"  a  lengthened 
appellation  generally  curtailed  into  the  Libera- 
tion Society  (q.v.).  Its  aim  is  the  disestab- 
lishment and  dlsendowment  of  the  Established 
Churches. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  Act  of  Glasgow  expelled 
nearly  400  ministers  from  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  during  the  twenty-six 
dreadful  years  that  succeeded,  the  Cameron ians. 
became  a  distinct  body.  In  1688,  the  Presby- 
terians, who  held  sentiments  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  English  Puritans,  became 
again  the  Established  Church,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, who  agreed  in  views  with  the  Anglicans 
of  the  south,  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  dissenting  denomination. 

The  operation  of  the  patronage  law  of  A.D. 
1712  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Seceders,  in  1733 ;  the  founder 
of  the  Relief,  in  1752  ;  and  the  Non-Intrusion 
party,  who  afterwards  became  the  Free  Church, 
in  1843.  The  descendants  of  the  first  two. 
now  most  of  them  in  one  denomination  called 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  are  volun- 


boy:  po"ut.  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  90! n,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  (his;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejpist.     ph      ' 
-dan,  -tian  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bfl,  del. 
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teries ;  and  in  the  north  as  in  the  south  a 
•trong  anti-establishment  party  exists.  A  cor- 
responding one  has  arisen,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming stronger,  in  the  Free  Church.  Th« 
word  Dissenter  does  not  apply  to  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  is  no  Kstablixhud  Church; 
nor  has  itapplied  to  Ireland  xince  1871,  the  date 
of  its  dig-establishment.  [ESTABLISHMENT.] 

II  For  the  difference  between  dissenter  and 
heretic,  see  HERETIC. 

•  dis-sent  -er  ism,  >.  [Eng.  dissenter ;  -ton.] 
The  spirit  or  principles  of  dissent  or  of  dis- 
eenters. 

"The  shop-keeping  Diaettterim  of  Carlingford."— 

Mn.  Oliphant :  Sale.n  Chapel,  ch.  iii. 

* dis-sent -er-iie,  v.t.  [Eng.  dissenter;  -ize.] 
To  make  or  convert  to  be  a  dissenter. 

"  They  became  wholly  individualized  and  semi. 
diuentt  Hied.-— Bp.  WUberfortx,  in  Lift,  i..  128. 

dls  sen  ti  ent  (or  tient  as  shent),  a,  &  ». 

[Lat.  dissentient,  pr.  par.  of  dissentio.] 

A  As    adj. :    Disagreeing   or   differing    in 
opinion ;  holding  or  expressing  contrary  views. 
"One  diurn'ii'iit  voice  was  to  lie  heard  in  our  island." 
— Macnulay  '  Iliat.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  svbst. :  One  who  disagrees  or  differs 
in  opinion  ;  one  who  holds  or  expresses  con- 
trary views  ;  a  dissenter. 

"  Two  strong  protest!,  however,  signed,  the  first  by 
twenty-seven,  the  second  by  twenty -one  dutentiettti." 
—Moravian  :  Hut.  K,tg.,  ch.  xiz. 

dls  sent'-ing,  pr. par.,a.,&s.    [DISSENT,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Differing  or  disagreeing  in 
opinion  ;  holding  contrary  views. 

H.  Ecclesiastical : 

L  Differing  or  dissenting  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, rites,  or  government,  from  the  estab- 
lished church  ;  nonconformist. 

"  Many  of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed 
their  coucurivi.ce  in  these  charitable  sentiments."— 
Maraulny  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  a  body  of  dissent- 
ers :  as,  A  dissenting  chapel. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Oni.  Lang. :  The  act  of  holding  or  ex- 
pressing contrary  opinions  ;  dissent,  disagree- 
ment of  opinion. 

"  And  if  my  dioentiniu  at  any  time  were  out  of  er- 
maz,"—Xing  Chnrlet:  futon  /Insilikr.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Eeclet. :  The  act  of  separating  or  dissenting 
from  an  established  church. 

dis  sen  tious,  a.     [DISSENSIONS.] 

«  dis  sent -ment,  s.  [Fr.  dissentiment.]  Dis- 
sent, disagreement. 

"Among other  tilings,  the  iHturnfnttn'  from  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  last  meeting  nbout  Earlstoun's  going 
abroad,  was  very  discouraging,  anil  was  the  occasion 
of  much  couteutiou  and  division."— Contend,  of  Socie- 
tie,.  p.  21. 

dis  sep  i  ment,  s.  fLat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  sepimentum  —  a  i)artitiou,  a  division  ; 
tepio  =  to  fence  or  hedge.] 

1.  Bat. :  A  division  in  the  ovary ;  a  true  dis- 
sepiment is  formed 
when  the  carols  are 
BO  united  that  the 
edges  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  ones  by 
their  union  form  a 
septum.  Each  dis- 
•cpiment  is  formed 
by  a  double  wall  or 
two  laminae :  when 
the  carpels  are  placed 
tide  by  side,  true  <\\* 
sepiments  must  bt 
vertical  and  not  hori-  DISSEPIMENT. 

lOntaL     A    spurious   ,.  flection  of  Ovary  of  Croou*. 
or  false  dissepiment     s.  Phngmata  of  CussU. 
is  formed  when  the 

divisions  are  not  joined  by  the  union  of  the 
edges  of  contiguous  carpels.  They  are  often 
horizontal,  and  are  then  called  Phragmata. 
In  the  Crnciferae  they  are  vertical. 

"  The  axis  united  to  the  parietes  by  diuepimentt."— 
Balfnur:  Botany,  ^  440. 

-  2.  Zool. :  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense 
to  designate  certain  imperfect  transverse  par- 
titions which  grow  from  the  septa  of  many 
corals.  They  are  incomplete  horizontal  plates, 
which  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  septa, 
stretching  from  one  septum  to  another,  and 
more  or  less  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
the  loculi,  and  breaking  them  up  into  a  series 
of  cells. 


*dis-serf,  t'.i.  [Lat.  disserto  =  to  debate. 
to  discuss.]  To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  treat, 
to  debate. 

"  Whom  once  I  heard  diverting  on  the  topic*  of 
religion."—  Harrit  :  Dialogue  concerning  Uappiiun*. 

*  dis  ser  tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dissertatus,  pa.  par. 
of  disserto.  ]  To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  dissert. 

dis  ser  ta  tion,  s.  [Lat  dissertatio,  from 
dissertatus,  pa.  par.  of  disserto;  Fr.  dissertation; 
Sp.  disertacion;  Ital.  dissertazione.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  any  subject  ;  an  argument, 
a  discussion. 

"In  a  certalne  diaertation  had  once  with  Blaster 
Cbeeke."—  Speed:  Bdaard  VI..  bit  ix.,  ch.  xzll. 

2.  A  disquisition,  treatise,  or  essay. 

"  Plutarch,  in  his  ilistrrtntion  upon  the  Poets,  quotes 
an  instance  of  Homer's  judgment  in  closing  n  ludicrous 
scene  with  decency  and  instruction."—  Rroome  :  On  the 


1  For  the  difference  between  dissertation  and 
essay,  see  ESSAY. 

*  dis  ser  ta  -tion  -al,  a.    [Eng.  dissertation; 
-ad.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
sertation ;  disquisitional. 

*  dis  ser-ta'-tion-ist,  s.   [Eng.  dissertation  ; 
-ist.]    One  who  composes  a  dissertation  ;  an 
essayist,  a  dissertator. 

*  dls'-ser-ta'-tdr,  s.     [Lat.,  from  dissertatus, 
pa.  par.  of  disserto.]     One  who  composes  a 
dissertation  ;  a  discourser. 

"  Our  dit  ertator  learnedly  argues,  if  these  books  lay 
untouched  and  unstirred,  they  must  hnve  mouldered 
away."-fl«jrfe  .•  On  Bentley'i  Phalarb,  p.  114. 

*  dis-sert'-ly',  adv.    [DISERTLV.] 

*  dis-seVve,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  serve 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  desservir.]    To  dp  a  disservice  to  ; 
to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  prejudice. 

'"Die  objection  will  as  much  diuerte  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  Rome."—  Sharp  :  Sermont,  vol.  viL  ,  ser.  4. 

*  dis-ser'vcd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSERVE.] 

*  dis-ser'-vlce,  s.     [O.  Fr.  desservice.]    |An 
injury,  detriment,  or  prejudice  ;  an  ill-turn. 

"Which  would  be  of  no  diuervtee  to  a  person  in 
health."—  Bp.  Ilarne  :  Workt,  vol.  v.  ;  Sel/-D«nial,  dis.  1. 

*  dis-ser'-vl9e-a-ble,  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  serviceable  (q.v.).]     Not  serviceable,  in- 
Jarious,  hurtful,  detrimental,  prejudicial. 

"...  render  me  dit$erviceable  in  the  employment." 
BiiU  :  Contempt.  ;  vol.  L,  The  Good  Steward. 

*  dis-ser'-vlce-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.     [Eng.  dis- 
serviceable  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  dis- 
serviceable  or  prejudicial  ;  hurtfulness. 

"  All  action  being  for  some  end,  and  not  the  end 
Itself.  Its  aptness  to  De  commanded  or  forbidden,  must 
be  founded  UTXUI  its  serviceableness  or  diuerviceable- 
nea  to  some  end."—  Xorrii. 

*  dis-seV-i^e-a-biy,   adv.     [Eng.  disser- 
viceab(le);   -ly.}     In  a  hurtful,  injurious,  or 
prejudicial  manner  ;  not  serviceably. 

"I  did  nothing  dittereicea'ily  to  'your  majesty,  or 
the  duke.  "—Haclcet  :  Life  of  Abp.  Williamt,  pt  it,  p.  17. 

*  dls  serV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [DISSERVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  being  dis- 
serviceable. 

*  dls  set  e,  a.    [Lat.  dissetus  =  scattered,  pa. 
par.    of  dlssero  =  to  sow  or  scatter  abroad  : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sero  =  to  sow.  ]     Scat- 
tered, dispersed. 

"  Wander  al  wales  they  do  from  place  to  place,  diuflt 
farrc  and  wide  asunder,  without  house  and  home."— 
/'  ffoUand:  Ammianui  Marcellinut  (1609). 

*  dis  set  -tie,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  settle 
(q.v.).]     To  unsettle,  to  unfix,  to  disturb. 

"  Not  to  shake  or  diuettlt  anything  thereby."—  Cud- 
mrth  :  Intell.  ftyiten,,  p.  721. 

*  dis  set'  tie  ment,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
settlement  (q.v.).]    The  net  of  unsettling  or 
disturbing  ;  the  state  of  being  unsettled. 


dis  sev'-er,  *  de-sev-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
dissearer,  descvrer  ;  Ital.  disseperart,  from  Lat. 
dis  —  away,  apart,  and  sepa.ro  —  to  separate.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  tiart,  to  separate,  to  divide  into  parts, 
to  disunite,  to  sunder. 

"  in  •:•!••  rin,j  with  my  knife 
A  waxen  cake." 

Cowper  :  Homer'  i  Odyuey,  bit  xii. 

2.  To  separate,  to  cut  away. 

"  I  am  .  .  .  detrufred  fro  thy  syght." 

Burly  Eng.  Allit.  Foenu  ;  Patience,  814. 


3.  To  break  up,  to  disintegrate,  to  dissolve. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  part,  to  separate. 

"  So  that  I  shulde  not  diaertr 
Fro  hir,  in  whom  is  all  my  light" 

6'OKwr,  il.  tT. 

2.  To  branch  off;  to  go  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Like  river  branches,  far  and  wide, 
Diuetering  as  they  run." 

Xemant:  Meeting  of  the  Brotken. 

*  di8-8ev'-er-ano«,  s.    [O.  Fr.  desscverance, 
dessevrance.]    Tlie  act  of  dissevering  or  sepa- 
rating ;  separation  ;  a  division,  a  space. 

"  Betweue  the  which  was  meaiie  diueurrance 
From  every  browe,  to  show  a  distance." 

Chaucer :  Court  of  Love. 

*  dis  sev  er  a  tion,  s.    [O.  Fr.  dessevreison, 
from  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  se]watio  =  a 
serration.]    The  act  of  dissevering  or  sepa- 
rating ;  disseverance. 

dis-sev'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSEVER.] 

dls-sSv'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a  ,&s.  [DISSEVER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  severing,  sepa- 
rating, dividing,  or  disuniting. 

"  The  diucvering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow 
of  many  actions."— Raleigh :  ffitt.  of  the  World. 

dis-seV-er-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dissever;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  dissevering,  dividing,  or  disuniting. 

"  The  diuerermcnt  of  bone  and  vein."— C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

*  dls-8had'-6w,   v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 
shadow  (q.v.).J     To  free  or  clear  from  shadow 
or  shade,  or  anything  which  darkens  or  blinds. 

"  Soon  as  he  a:  tain  disshadiwed  is" 
a.  Fletcher:  Chritfi  I'ic  ory  and  Triumph. 

*  dis-sheat;h,   v.t  &  i.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sheath  (q.v.).] 

.  A.  Trans. :  To  draw  out  of  a  sheath  ;  to 
unsheath. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  fall  or  drop  out  of  the 
sheath. 

"His  sword  diishenthing  pierced  his  own  thigh."— 
Raleigh:  Hitt.  of  the  World.  \>\L.  iii.,  ch.  lv.,  §  s. 

*  dis  ship ,    v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sfcip 
(q.v.).]    To  remove  from  a  ship,  to  unship. 

The  captaine  shal  from  time  to  time  </>'«/«!.  <  any 
artificer  .  .  .  out  of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the  other 
three  ships. '—Hackluyt:  Voyaget.  1.  2»7. 

*  di8-8hiv'-«r,  v.t.  &  t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
shiver  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shiver  or  break  in  pieces. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  slavered  or  broken 
in  pieces. 

"  And  slik-ldes  ditthyuering  cracke." 

Weboe:  Eng.  Poetrte,  p.  SO.    (Dating 

*  dis  shiv   crcd,   a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
shivered  (q.v.).]    Shivered  in  pieces. 

"  Diuhivered  speares,  and  bhields  ytonie  in  twaine." 
fipcnter  :  F.  Q. .  IV.  i.  21. 

11  dis  shroud  ,  »  dis  shrowd  ,  v.t.  [Pret 
dis,  and  Eng.  shroud  (q.v.).]  To  make  open, 
plain,  or  manifest.  (Stanihurst.) 

*  dis   Sid  en^e,    s.      [Lat.   dissidentia,   from 
dissideiis,  pr.  par.  of  dissideo  =  to  disagree.] 
A  disagreement,  discord,  or  dissent. 

dis' -si-dent,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  dissident,  pr.  par. 
of  dissitUo  —  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree  :  dit  = 
away,  apart,  and  sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Disagreeing  ;  not  In  agreement  or  accord, 
discordant. 

"  As  our  life  and  manners  be  dit-idnit  from  theirs.* 
—Robinion  :  Tr.  of  Jloret  Utopia  (i:.:,i  i,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Dissenting  ;  specially  dissenting  from  an 
established  church. 

"  Diitidtnt  priest*  also  give  enough."— Carlyle. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Gen. :  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  in 
opinion  or  views ;  one  who  dissents  from  or 
opposes  any  motion. 

"If  a  few  diuidentt  managed  to  get  in  they  wen 
shouted  down  or  ex|>elled  by  main  force."— Daily  Ttle- 
gruiih,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

IL  Specifically: 

1.  Religion :  One  who  dissents  from  an  estab- 
lished church ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  Hist. :  A  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or  member 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland,  who,  under 
the  old  elective  monarchy,  was  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  his  faith. 

"  The  diet  appeared  to  treat  the  complaints  of  th» 
diuidentt  with  great  moderation."— Guthrie  :  Poland. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  u.     cy     a.    qu  =  kw. 


dissight-  dissolubility 
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*  dis  sight  (gh  silent),  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
tight  (q.v.).]   Anything  annoying  or  unpleasant 
to  the  sight ;  an  eyesore. 

"  Bmmmell  .  .  .  the  king  of  elegance  was  banished 
even  the  table  d'hote  because  he  wu  a  aittioht  aud  an 
annoyance."— r»<  Theologian  (1846).  ii.  269. 

*  dls-sir-i-en9e,  s.    [Lat  dissiliens,  pr.  par. 
of  dissilio  =  to  leap  apart  or  asunder :  dit  = 
away,  apart,  and  salio  =  to  leap.]    The  act  of 
leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

dis  sil'-i-ent,  a.    [Lat.  dissiliens,  pr.  par.  of 
tiissilio.] 

Bot. :  Starting  asunder ;  bursting  asunder ; 
parting  with  violence. 

"  In  the  case  of  many  Euphorbiacee,  aa  Hum  crepi- 
tnm.  the  cocci  separate  with  great  force  and  elasticity, 
the  cells  beiug  called  dittilimt."— Balfour :  Botany, 
|  533. 

*  dls-sfl-l'-tion,   s.     [Lat  diysilio  =  to  leap 
or  start  asunder.  ]    The  act  of  starting,  spring- 
ing, or  bursting  asunder  or  apart. 


*  dis  sU-labe,  s.  &  a.    [DISSYLLABE.] 

dis-sim'-i-lar,  a.  [Pr.  dissimilaire.]  Not 
siinijar  or  afike  ;  unlike  in  any  way  ;  hetero- 
geneous, discordant,  opposed.  [SIMILAR.] 

"  Our  imaginations  paint  souls  and  angels  in  as  Ait- 
thnilar  a  resemblance.  '—Glantrill:  Sceptu  Scicntifica, 
ch.  vii 


'-i-ty^  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
similarity  (q.v.).J  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
similar or  unlike  ;  unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 


dis  Sim-i-lar-l$f,  adp'.  [Eng.  dissimilar; 
-ly.]  In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

"With  verdaiit  shrubs  ditrimilarly  gay." 

Smart  :  The  Hop-Garden,  bk.  L 

dis  sim  -I-late,  v  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  dissimil  >tus, 
pa.  par.  of  dissimilo  =  to  make  unlike.]  To 
cause  to  differ  (said  of  phonetic  sounds). 

*  dis  Sim:i-la'-tion,   s.     [Lat.   dissimilatio, 
from  dissimilis  =  unlike.]    (For  definition  see 
extract.) 

"The  converse  of  the  processes  just  considered  i« 
ditxiynilation.  by  which  two  identical  sounds  are  made 
unlike,  or  two  similar  sounds  are  made  to  diverge."— 
H.  Street,  in  Traia.  Philol.  Soc.  (1873-4),  p.  473. 

•  dis-Sim  -i-le,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  simile 
(q.v.).]     Comparison  or  illustration  by  con- 
traries. 

diS-Sim-fl'-I-tude,  s.  [Lat.  dissimilitude  : 
dis  —  away,  apart,  and  similitudo  =  likeness  ; 
timilu  =  like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity  ;  a 
want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 

"The    dittimilitude    between    the    Divinity    and 
" 


2.  Rhet.  :  A  dissimile  ;  a  comparison  by  con- 
traries. 

*  diS-sim'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  dissimulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dissimulo  =  to  dissemble.]  Dissem- 
bling, disguised. 

"  Under  smiling  she  was  diaimulate." 

Chaucer  :  TesL  of  Creteide. 

dis-sim  u  late,  v.t.  [DISSIMULATE,  a.]  To 
dissemble,  to  conceal,  to  disguise. 

"Public  feeling  required  the  ineagreness  of  nature 
to  be  diaimiilated  by  tall  barricades  "f  frizzed  curls 
and  bows."—  O.  SIM  :  Middlcmarch,  ch.  iii. 

t  dls-sim'-u-la-ter,  *  dis  sim  u  la  tor, 
(.  [Lat.  dissimulator.]  A  dissembler. 


dls  slm-n  la  tion,  s.  [Lat,  dissimulatio, 
from  dissimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  difsimulo  =  to 
dissemble  (q.v.);  Fr.  dissimulation  ;  Sp.  di- 
rimulacion ;  Port,  dissimulapio  ;  Ital.  dissimv- 
lazione.]  The  act  of  dissembling  ;  a  disguising 
or  hiding  under  a  false  appearance  ;  false  pre- 
tension, hypocrisy. 

"  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  rffr- 
timulation  a  concealment  of  what  U."— Tatter,  No  213. 

•  dis-sim'-ule,  *  dis  sim  i  len.  *  dis- 
sim  u-len,  *  dis-sym  -ele.  *  dis-sym- 
irl,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  dissimuler ;  Port,  dissimu- 
lar ;  Sp.  disimular ;  Ital.  dissimtUare,  from 
Lat.  dissimulo.] 

A.  Trans.  •  To  dissemble,  to  hide  under  a 
false  appearance. 

"  To  the  intent  he  would  not  discomfort  his  friend 
Titus,  [he]  dutimuled  his  heaviness."— Sir  T.  Elyot : 
Horernour,  124. 

B.  Intransitive :  ' 
1.  To  dissemble. 

"  So  wele  diaimulrn  he  coude." 

Chaucer :  TroUut,  til  SS4 


2.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

"Wherefor  Saul  diuymyltde  tc  go  out"— 
1  Kinyi  xxiii.  IS.    (Purvey.} 

*  dis  sim  -u-ler,  »  dls-sira  i  Jour,  *  dis- 
Sim-U-lour,    *.      [Lat.   dissimulator,    from 
dissimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissimulo ;  Ital.  dis- 
rimulotore;  Sp.  disimulodor ;   Port,  ditsimu- 
lodor.]    A  dissembler. 

"  O  fall  dittstnukur,  0  Greke  Sinon." 

Chauetr :  C.  T.,  IS,  714. 

*  dis  sim  - u-ling,  '  dis  -sim  i  lyng, '  dis 

sim  u-lyuge,  *  dys-sym-y-lynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DissiMULE.] 

A.  &  B.  --Is  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  dissembling ;  dis- 
simulation. 

"Thynges   .    .    .   whiche  I  shal  with  dittimuli/nge 
amende."  Chaucer :  TroUut,  v.  1,624. 

*  dis-sip  -a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  dissipabilis,  from 
dissipo  =  to  dissipate.]     Capable   of   being 
easily  dissipated,  scattered,  or  dispersed. 

"They  render  the  aliment  both  less  diuipable  and 
more  separable."— Bacon  :  Hitt.  Lift  t  Death. 

*dls-si-pand'-ing,  a.  [Lat.  dissipans,  pr. 
par.  of  dissipo  =  to  scatter,  to  waste.]  Dis- 
sipated, profligate,  spendthrift. 

"Young  Noy,  the  dittifxinding  Noy,  is  killed  in 
France."— Letter  to  Wentvorth,  April  5,  1636.  (Aore*.) 

dis'-si-pate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissipatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dissipo  =  to  scatter,  to  disperse,  from 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  *  supo  =  to  throw 
(Cf.  Eng.  sweep);  Fr.  dissiper;  Sp.  disipar ; 
Port,  dissiper ;  Ital.  dissipare.} 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  drive  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

"  With  keen  hnnger  bold. 
Springs  o'er  the  fence,  and  ditripatet  the  fold." 
Pope:  Homer  i  Odytsey,  vL  159,  160. 

2.  To  scatter,  to  cause  to  spread  and  dis- 
appear. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  cause  to  dis- 
appear. 

"  The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  dittipated  those 
foggy  mists  of  errour."— Seliien :  Jfotct  to  Draytorit 
PolyoUtfon,  song  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  spend  lavishly  or  waste- 
fully  ;  to  waste,  to  consume. 

"The  vast  wealth  which  was  left  him  was  in  three 
years  dittipated."—Burnet :  Hut.  of  the  Reformation 
(an.  1509). 

*  3.  To  spend  uselessly  or  wastefully. 

''To  dittipate  their  days  ia  quest  of  joy." 

*  4.  To  weaken,  to  waste  by  application  to 
too  many  subjects. 

"The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  diiti- 
pate  all  intellectual  energy."— llazlitt. 

*  5.  To  neutralize,  to  counteract. 

"  It  is  covered  with  skin  and  liair.  to  qnench  and 
diuipnte  the  force  of  any  stroke  and  retard  the  edge 
of  any  weapon."— Bay. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  waste  or 
vanish  away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  dissipated,  dissolute,  extrava- 
gant, or  wasteful ;  to  indulge  in  dissipation 
or  extravagance. 

dis'-sl-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [DISSIPATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :    Scattered,   dispersed,    caused   to 
vanish  or  waste  away. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  extravagance,  or 
excess  ;  dissolute,  devoted  to  pleasure. 

2.  Spent  in  dissipation. 

"Thus  dittlpnted  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual  bis 
subsistence."— Johnton :  iivet  of  the  Poett ;  Savage. 

dls  si -pa- ting,  pr.  par.,  a,,  4  *.  [DISSI- 
PATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scattering,  dispers- 
ing, or  squandering ;  dissipation. 

dis  Sl-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissipatin,  from  dis- 
sipatus,  pr.  par.  of  di.tsipo ;  Fr.  dissipation; 
Sp.  disi}>acion  ;  Ital.  dissipazione.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  dissipating,  scatter- 
ing, or  dispersing  abroad. 


"Scatterings  and  ditriaadjnt  of  nations.'— /OM; 
Expo*,  of  friniel,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  ''tate  of  being  scattered  or  dispersed. 

"  Foul  itiuipation  followed  aud  fc;x»d  r'.ut." 

Milton:  P.  L..vLSt». 
2.  Figvratively  : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  scattering,  dis- 
persing, or  driving  away. 

(2)  The   act   of  wasting   or   squandering ; 
wasteful  consumption. 

"  In  the  diulpntion  of  the  Urge  fortune*,"— PritMn  : 
On  notary,  lect.  iii. 

*  (3)  Anything  which  distracts  the  mind  or 
attention. 

"  I  have  began  two  or  three  letters  tu  you  by  snatches, 
and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand 
avocations  aud  ditti  patio  at." — Swift. 

(4)  Excessive  indulgence  in  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, and  vice  ;  dissolute  or  vicious  mode  of 
living. 

"  To  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dittipation.  taverns,  stews." 

C-jurper:  Talk,  ii.  788-TO. 

IL  Physics :  The  insensible  loss  or  waste  of 
the  minute  parts  of  a  body  which  fly  off,  by 
which  means  the  body  is  diminished  or  con- 
sumed. 

*  dis-si'te,  o.    [Lat.  dissitus  =  remote  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  situs  —  placed.]    Removed, 
distant. 

"Britaine  far  dittUe  from  this  world  of  ours."— 
Holland  :  Camdeii.  p.  46. 

*  dis-slan  -der,  v.  &  s.    [DISCLANDER.] 

*dis-s6-9J-a-bil'-I-tir(or9lasshi),s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  sociability  (q.v.).]  A  want  of 
sociability ;  unsociability. 

"  This  ditiociabUity,  this  dogmatizing,  cruel,  enslav- 
ing principle,  is  that  which  makes  popery  so  very 
dreadful."— Dr.  Brett:  Friendly  Call  to  the  Roman 
Catholic*  in  Ireland  (1757),  p.  12. 

*  dis-so  -§i-a-ble  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.     [Lat 

dissocidbilis  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sociabilis 
=  uniting  easily,  sociable ;  socius  =  a  com- 
panion.] 

1.  Not  agreeing  or  according  well ;  discor- 
dant, incongruous. 

"  They  came  in  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  the 
most  dittnciable  manner.'  —Spectator. 

2.  Unsociable  ;  not  to  be  brought  to  good 
fellowship  ;  unsuitable  to  or  destroying  social 
relations. 

"  Dittociable  society,  as  Languis  terms  ii."— Burton  • 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  6oO. 

*  dls-so  -9i-al  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.     [Lat.  ilis~ 
socialis.]    Unsociable,  narrow-minded,  seltish, 
unsuited  for  society. 

"A  dittocial  man?  IHttocial  enough." — Carlylt; 
French  Jtecolution,  pt  ill.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  u. 

*  dis-so  -9i-al-ize  (or  91  as  shi),  v.t.    [Eng. 
dissocial;    -ize.]     To  make  unsocial  or    un- 
sociable ;  to  disunite. 

*  dls-sd'-9l-ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.    [Lat.  dis- 

sociatus,  f&.  liar,  of  dissocio  =  to  break  up  a 
friendship  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  socius  =  a 
companion.]  Separated,  dissevered,  disunited. 

"Whom  I  will  not  suflre  to  be  diuociatc  or  dis. 
seuered  from  me." — Coal :  John  xiv. 

*  dis-so  -^i-ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  v.t.    [DISSO- 
CIATE, a.]    To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 

"To  eonsociate  men  by  art  .  .  .  that  are  naturally 
diaociated'—Cudtcorth :  Intel!.  System,  p.  8X1. 

*  dis-so  -9i-at-ed  (or  9!  as  shi),  pa.  par.  or 
o.    [DISSOCIATE,  v.] 

dis-so  -9i-at  ing  (or  9!  as  shi),  pr.  par.,  o., 
&  s.  [DISSOCIATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  parting ;  dissociation. 

dis  so  9!  a  tion  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.  [Lat. 
dissociatio,  from  dissociatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissocio.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disuniting,  separat- 
ing, or  parting  ;  the  state  of  being  disunited  or 
broken  up  into  jwirte, 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  perfect  action  of  dia^cia- 
Man  in  the  lower  layers."—  Trantit  of  I'enut,  in  Timet, 
April  20.  1575. 

2.  Chem. :    The    partial  decomposition  of 
chemical  compounds  by  the  action  of  heat. 
(Rossiter.) 

dis-sol-u-bil -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.dissoluWe;  -ity.} 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  capability  of 
being  dissolved  ;  liability  to  dissolution. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  «*«<".  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophbn,  exist,     ph      f. 
-Cian,  -tian  ^  shan.      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  --  bel,  deL 
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dissoluble— dissolvent 


••  Bodiei  seem  to  },»\  ••  an  intrinsic  i  rluciple  of  alter- 
»Uon  or  corruption  fnun  the  diaolubility  of  their 
purls,  and  the  uoaiitiou  of  sever*!  particle*  endued 
with  contrary  and  destructive  qualities  each  to  othei." 
—Bale :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  94. 

diS-SOT-U-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissolubilis,  from 
ditsolutus'  pa.  jwr.  of  dissolvo  ;  Fr.  dissoluble ; 
Ital.  dissolubile;  Sp.  dtioluble.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  having 
•  its  parts  disunited  by  heat  or  moisture. 

"Salt  and  sugar,  which areeailly  diuoluble  in  water.' 
— Browne:  I'ulg-tr  Brraurt,  bk.  II.,  ch.  L 

2.  That  may  be  disunited,  or  separated  into 
parts.    (Tennyson:  Lucretius.) 

*  3.  Liable  to  dissolution. 

"Making  the  soul  compounded,  and  dittoluble- 
and  perishable."— Search:  Light  of  Mature,  pt.  11.. 
ch.  ft 

dis  sol  uble  ness,  .«.  [Eng.  dissoluble; 
-ness.]  "  The  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

"  It  acquired  at  onc«  .  .  .  dia^tublfnra  in  aqua 
fortts.  '—Boyle :  Workt,  ii i .  97. 

dis  sol  ute,  "dys  sol-ute,  a.  [Lat.  dis- 
solutus,  pa.  par.  of  dissolvo  —  to  loosen,  to  dis- 
solve ;  Fr.  dissolu ;  Ital.  &  Port.  dissohUo ; 
8p.  disoluto.]  [DISSOLVE.] 

*  L  Lit. :  Ungirt ;   with  his  armour,  Ac., 
loosened. 

"  Who  him  dimmed,  diaotutt,  dismaid, 
Vnwares  surprised.'    Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  Til.  »l 

IL  Figuratively:  , 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  excess,  and  vice ; 
dissipated,    vicious,    loose    in   conduct   and 
morals  ;  debauched,  licentious. 

"That  brilliant  and  dittolute  society  of  which  he 
had  been  one  ot  the  most  brilliant  ami  most  diuolttte 
members."— JTocauZay :  Hitt.  Jtng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Spent  in  or   given  up   to  dissipation  ; 
characterized  by  dissipation. 

"  Put  from  his  places  for  the  dianlute  life  he  led."— 
Strype :  Hfe  of  OrindaU  (an.  lS77)i 

*  dis -sol-ut-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ditsolutus.]  Loose, 
dishevelled. 

"  I'nglrt,  untrimm'd,  with  dittaluted  hair." 

Smart  .•  Temple  of  Dulneu. 

dis  sol  ute  ly.  *  dis  sol  ute  lye,  *  dys- 

SOl  ute  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dissolute;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Freely  ;  without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

"  Then  were  the  prisons  dittiilutel  y  freed." 

llrayton :  Baroni'  Wart,  bk.  IT. 


•  2.  Rashly,  recklessly. 

"The  poeteritie  .  .  .  tooke  it  for  a  woude 


y«  he 


durst  go'  so  diitolutrlye  amouges    those   naci'ons."— 
Brentle  :  Quintal  Curtfut.  fol.  285. 

3.  In  a  dissolute,  dissipated,  or  licentious 
manner. 

"The  queen's  subject*  lived  dittolutely."—Htrype: 
Life  of  Parker  (an.  1M3). 

dis  SOl  Ute-ness,  i.  [Eng.  dissolute;  -ness.] 
License  or  looseness  of  manners  or  morals  ; 
dissipation,  indulgence  to  excess  in  pleasure 
or  vice  ;  dissolute  conduct  or  manners. 


"But  though  there  was  little 
ru." — Macaulay  : 


elendour  there  was 
i*'.  Kay.,  ch.  XT. 


dla  sol  u   t ion,  *  dis  ol  u  ci  on,  *  dis 
•ol-U-Oi-on,  s.     [Lat.  uissoiutio,  tromdisso- 
liitus,  pa.  par.  of  distolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dis- 
solve ;  Fr.  dissolution ;  8p.  disoliicion ;  Port 
distolufao  ;  Ital.  distoluziont.]    [DISSOLVE.] 
I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  TheactoCloosing,lil>erating,or8ettingfree. 

"Tlie  litolnci'm  and  seuerauiice  of  the  soule  fro  the 
body."-/.'./-  T.  Mre:  Worke*.  p.  77. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  dissolving,  liquefy- 
ing, or  changing  from  a  solid  body  to  u  fluid 
state  liy  heat  or  moisture  ;  liquefaction,  melt- 
ing, dissolving. 

3.  The  state  of  Incoming  dissolved  or  melt- 
ing away  ;  liquefaction. 

"  I  am  as  subject  t<>  heat  as  butter ;  a  nun  of  con- 
tinual dufiliiiiim  ;»ii<l  tlmw. "— tihaktup.  ilerra  Wiret 
Of  Windtor,  111  S. 

4.  The  state  of  being  dissolved,  liquefied,  or 
melted. 

*  &  The  substance  formed  by  the  dissolving 
of  any  body  in  a  menstruum  ;  a  solution. 

"  Weigh  Iron  and  aqua  fortls  severally ;  then  dls- 
K>lvc  the  iron  In  the  aqua  fortls,  and  weigh  the  ditto- 
lution."— Bacon. 

6.  The  destruction  of  any  body  by  the 
separation  of  its  parts. 

"The  elements  were  at  perfect  union  in  his  body  : 
and  their  contrary  qualities  served  not  for  the  dittolu- 
tion  of  the  compound,  but  the  variety  of  the  compo- 
•an."— South. 

.  7.  Destruction  ;  a  breaking-up  or  ruin  of 
anything  compacted. 

"  To  such  a  dtuoluHim  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly 
liable."— Macaulai/  :  Bin.  Inf.  ch.  xxlil. 


8.  The  serration  or  breaking  up  of  the 
parts  of   a   bodv,   animal    or    vegetable,   by 
natural  decomposition ;  decomposition. 

9.  The  resolution  of  the  human  body  into 
its  constituent  elements  ;  death  ;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

"Death,   which   i»  the  dittoMion  of  the  body."— 
Clarke:  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  78. 

10.  The  loosening,  breaking,  or  dissolving 
of  any  bond  or  ties. 


11.  The  end,  destruction,  or  breaking  up. 

"Not  so  much  annotation  of  this  present  life,  as  a 
change  of  it"— Ball :  Contempt. ;  <>/  our  Latter  Knd. 

12.  The  act  of  breaking  up,  dissolving,  or  dis- 
missing of  a  meeting,  assembly,  or  bodyof  men. 

"That  tremendous  reflux  of  public  feeling  which 
bad  foUowed  the  diuolution  of  the  Oxford  ParUanient." 
— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

13.  The   dissolving  or   breaking  up   of  a 
partnership,  company,  &c. 

"To  provide  for  the  dittolutian  of  the  companies." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  27,  1882. 

*  14.  Dissoluteness  ;  looseness  of  manners 
or  morals  ;  dissipation. 

"  Yove  to  unthrift  and  dissolution.' 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poenu,  p.  347. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  The  resolution  of  any  body  into 
the  smallest  parts  1  >y  chemical  agency. 

2.  Med. :   Dissolution  of  the  blood.     That 
state  of  the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily 
coagulate  on  cooling,  when  removed  from  the 
body,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 

3.  Polit. :  The  act  of  dissolving  or  putting 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  parliament.     It 
differs  from  a  prorogation,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  parliament  from  one  session  to 
another,  and  from  an  adjournment,  which  is 
its  continuance  from  one  day  to  another.    A 
dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  a  parliament ; 
and  this  may  be  effected  in  three  ways :  (1)  By 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign.    (2)  By  the  demise 
of  the  crown.     This  dissolution  formerly  hap- 
pened   immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  but  it  being  found  incon- 
venient to  call   together   a  new  parliament 
immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the  suc- 
cessor, and  dangers  being  apprehended  from 
having  no  parliament  in  being  in  cases  of  a 
disputed  succession,  it  is  provided  by  several 
statutes  that  the  parliament  in  being  shall 
continue  for  six  months  after  the  death  of 
any  sovereign,  unless    sooner  prorogued  or 
dissolved  by  the  successor.    (8)  A  parliament 
may  be  dissolved  or  expire  by  length  of  time. 
The  English  constitution  provides  that  parlia- 
ment  must  expire,  or  die  a  natural  death,  at 
the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  if  not  sooner 
dissolved   by   the  royal  prerogative.     In   the 
United   States  the  term  dissolution  does   not 
apply  to  Congress.     The  term  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  expires  at  tho    end    of   two- 
years,  but  the  House  cannot  be  dissolved.     The 
Senate  is  virtually  a  continuous  body,  since 
only  one-third  of  it  can  expire  at  any  one 
time.     [PARLIAMENT.] 

11  dis  sol  u  tive,  a.  [Lat.  dissoiut(us),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Having  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  dissolving ;  dissolvent,  dissolving. 

"  The  air  might  promote  the  ilinnliitife  action  of  the 
menstruum."— Boyle:  Workt,  v.  500. 

dis  solv- a  bil  i  ty.  s.  [Eng.  dissolvable; 
'.'//-  The  quality  of  being  dissolvable  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

dis-  solv'-a-ble.  *  dis  solv  i  ble,  a.  [Eng. 
dissolve);  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  dis- 
solved ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  dissolution  or 
liquefaction  ;  dissoluble. 

"  Such  things  as  are  not  diuolvable  by  the  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  act  not  upon  the  taste."— jVeteton. 

*  dis  solv  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissolvable; 
-nesi.]  The  quality  of  being  dissolvable  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

dis  sol  ve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissolvo  =  to  loosen, 
to  dissolve  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  mien  to 
loose  ;  Sp.  disolver ;  Port,  dissolver ;  Ital.  dis- 
solvure, ;  O.  Fr.  dissoldre,  dissouldre;  Kr.  dis- 
iwdre.}  [SOLVE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convert  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state 
by  means  of  heat  or  moisture  ;  to  destroy  the 
form  of  anything  by  disuniting  tho  parts  with 
heat  or  moisture  ;  to  melt,  to  liquefy. 

"  If  ye  wole  dittnlue  the  gold  to  water."— Book  of 
Qiiinte  Kaenre,  p.  9. 


2.  To  break  up  or  separate  into  parts  ;  to 
put  an  end  to  by  destroying  the  union  «>f  the 
parts. 

"  r.i  whom  heuenes  breunynge  suhnlen  \*-itiuolued.' 
'  2  Pet.  iii. 


3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  disappear. 


4.  To  destroy  or  break  a  bond  or  tie. 

"This  bond  Is  diuolrud  bothe  In  lit  and  offls."— 
Wi/cliffe :  Select  Workt,  Hi.  163. 

5.  To  separate  or  disunite  persons  united 
by  any  bond  ;   to   destroy  or   break   union 
between. 

"Their  confederacy  being  itinolrnl.  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  invade  her"'  —  Bolingbroke :  Stale  tf 
Europe,  lect  vili. 

6.  To  dispense,  dismiss,  or  put  an  end  to  a 
meeting  or  assembly  of  any  body  met  together 
for  consultation  or  deliberation. 

"  The  kings,  without  delay, 
Diuolte  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey." 

Pope  :  Humer't  Iliad,  ii.  107, 10*. 

•  7.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  solve,  to  re- 
solve. 

"  And  I  have  heard  of  thee.  that  thou  canst  make 
interpretations  and  dittolm  doubts."— Daniel  v.  16. 

*  8.  To  destroy  or  break  the  j>ower  of ;  to 
counteract,  to  neutralise,  to  foil,  to  defeat. 

"  Highly  it  concerns  bin  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dittoluc  the  magick  spells. 

Mil/,,n  :  Samton  Agonittet,  1,148,  l,M». 

*9.  To    waste,    to   squander,  to   consum* 
wastefully. 

10.  To  destroy  by  wasting  or  consuming 
away  ;  to  wear  away. 

"  Swift.  s]«edy  Time,  feathered  with  flying  hours, 
Diuolvet  the  Iwauty  of  the  fairest  brow.' 

Daniel,  sou.  36. 

11.  To  kill ;  to  cause  or  product;  disrolu- 
tion  in. 

"  A  shortness  of  breath  which  diuulred  him  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours."  —  Backet :  Life  of  A  r chop. 
William.  IL  227.  (Damet.) 

IL  Tedmicully : 

1.  Chew,. :  To  reduce  a  body  to  its  smallest 
parts,  or  into   very  minute  parts,  by  a  dis- 
solvent or  menstruum  ;  to  separate-the  parts 
of  a  solid  body,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  a 
fluid. 

2.  I'olit. :  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of; 
to  order  a  dissolution  of. 

"  And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  diuoltnig  the 
Parliament.'  —  Macaulay  :  U.tt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Law  :  To  rescind,  to  annul,  to  cancel. 
"Their  lordships  diaolved  the  injunction,  without 

costs."— Daily  Trfcgrapli,  Dec.  21,  1882. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied ; 
to  melt. 

"  As  wax  diuulift.  and  Ice  begins  to  run 
And  tricUle  into  drops  l>efore  the  sun, 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away. 
Additon  :  Ovid  ;  Story  of  Xarciiiut.  108-10. 

2.  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  become  broken  by 
tlie  disunion  of  its  parts. 

"  The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea.  all  whicn  it  inherit,  shall  diuolve  " 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  IT.  L 

3.  To  be  resolved  into  its  natural  elements  ; 
to  decompose. 

"  The  perfttt  forme,  thatOod  hath  geuen  to  other  man. 
Or  other  beast,  diuolre  it  shall  to  earth  where  it 
began."  Surrey  :  Eccletiattet,  ch.  ill. 

*  4.  To  lose  physical  strength  ;  to  faint,  to 
give  way. 

"  If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  diuolte, 
Hearing  of  this."  Khaketp.  :  Lear,  T.  1 

5.  To  be  affected  mentally ;  to  become 
languid  or  powerless. 

"  Till  all  diuolving  In  the  trance  we  lay, 
Ami  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away." 

/•../"•  ;  Nappho  to  Phaon,  61,  O. 

•  6.  To  fall  away  ;  to  lose  power. 

"  The  charm  dittoltet  apace." 

Shaketp  :  Tempett,  T.  1. 

7.  To  dismiss  or  break  up  a  meeting  or 
assembly  ;  to  order  or  cause  the  dissolution 
of  any  body  met  for  consultation  or  delibera- 
tion. 

"  William  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dit- 
totting."—  Macaulay:  Bin.  ling.,  ch.  xxi. 

8.  To  be  dismissed  or  dissolved  ;  to  break 
up,  to  disperse. 

"  The  Stygian  council  thus  itiuo/iu-d,  and  fortb 
In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  Peers." 

Milton :  P.  L..  '.I.  V*. 

dis  s61v  cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISSOLVE.] 

dis  sol   vent,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  dissolvent,  pr.  par. 
of  dissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

A.  Asailj.  :  Having  the  power  or  property 
of  dissolving  or  melting. 


Ate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  were,  wpll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    as,  <a  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu     kw. 
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"...  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  where,  being 
mingled  with  duuutetnt  juices,  it  is  cuncoctetl.  luacer- 
•teU.  and  reduced  iutu  a cliyle."—  Hay :  On  t/u  Cnutiuii, 
pt.i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  which  has  the  power  or 
property  of  dissolving  or  converting  a  solid 
body  into  a  fluid,  ur  of  separating  the  parts  of 
a  solid  substance,  so  that  they  shall  mix  with 
a  liquid. 

"  Spittle  in  a  great  dissoirent,  and  there  is  »  great 
quantity  of  it  in  the  stomach,  being  swallowed  coii- 
Anntly.—Arbutltnot. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  dissolves  or 
breaks  up. 

"  The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  a>  an  imme- 
diate dissolvent  to  the  truce."— Motley. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chun. :  A  menstruum  or  solvent. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended 
to  dissolve  or  disperse    concretions  in   the 
body,  as  calculi,  tubercles,  &c. 

dls-SOl  -ver,  s.     [Eng.  dissolve);  -er.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  ; 
a  dissolvent. 

"Hot  mineral  watera  are  the  beet  dissolrert  of 
phlegm."— .4  rfrutAnof. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  dissolves,  dis- 
perses, or  destroys. 

"  TUou  kind  diuotttr  ofencroaching  care." 

Otvay:  Windsor  CaKU. 

*dlf-solv'-i-ble,  a.    [DISSOLVABLE.] 

dls-SOiv-ing,    pr.    par.,    a.,    &    t.       [DIS- 
SOLVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  or  suffering  dissolution,  melting, 
or  liquefaction  ;  making  or  becoming  liquid ; 
loosening,  relaxing. 

"  Their  Joint*  they  supple  with  ditto/ring  oil." 
Pope  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  x.  67«- 

2.  Breaking  up,  dismissing,  dispersing,  or 
vanishing. 

"  Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun  thy  showery  prism." 

Thornton :  Spring,  208, 10*. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  liquid ;  the 
State  of  becoming  liquid. 

2.  The  act  of  dismissing,  breaking  up,  or 
dispersing. 

dissolving- views, s.pl  Picturespainted 
on  glass  slides,  which  can  be  made  to  gradu- 
ally change  or  "dissolve"  into  another  at 
pleasure  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
magic  -  lantern  or  the  stereopticon.  Two 
magic-lanterns  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 
so  that  each  delivers  its  picture  upon  the 
same  portion  of  the  screen.  A  shutter  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  shut  off  the  aperture  of 
either,  or  allow  the  image  from  each  to  pass 
to  the  screen.  By  moving  the  shutter,  the 
image  from  the  exhibited  picture  is  gradually 


DISSOLVING  VIEW  APPARATUS. 

dimmed  and  that  of  the  other  as  gradually 
develops.  A  change  of  pictures  now  being 
made  in  the  darkened  lantern,  it  is  ready  for 
the  return  motion  of  the  shutter,  which 
makes  a  similar  change  to  that  just  described. 
This  early  method  of  "  dissolving  "  views  is 
still  followed  when  oil  lamps  are  employed, 
not  when  the  lime-light  is  used,  as  now 
generally  the  case.  The  light  in  one  lantern 
is  simply  turned  off  while  the  other  is  turned 
on,  and  no  mechanical  shutter  is  needed. 
The  gas-tap  which  thus  manipulates  the  two 
lights  is  called  a  "dissolving-tap.''  In  both 
cases  the  result  is  the  same  ;  the  pictures 
melt  into  each  other  till  the  first  disappears 
and  the  second  stands  out  sharply  in  its  place. 


H  Dissolving  views  are  believed  to  have 
been  first  invented  by  Henry  Langdon  Childe, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  A.D.  1874. 

dis'-si-nance,  s.  [Fr.  dissonance.;  Sp.  dwo- 
nancia  ;  Ital.  dissananza;  from  Lat.  distonan- 
tia,  from  dissonant,  pr.  par.  of  dissono  =  to 
differ  or  disagree  in  sound  :  dis  —  away,  apart, 
and  sono  —  to  sound  ;  sonus  =  sound.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  harsh,  inharmonious 
sounds,  causing  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the 
ear ;  a  discordant  combination  of  sounds. 

*'  The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  filled  the  air  with  bar  In  ru  us  diuonance." 

Milton  :  Comtu,  M9,  S50. 

2.  Fig. :  Disagreement ;  want  of  accord  or 
harmony. 

"  The  levity  and  dissonance  ol  later  writers." — Spud  : 
Henry  jr.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xiL,  §  13. 

IL  A/its. :  The  same  as  DISCORD  (q.v.). 

*  dis -so-nan-cy,  s.    [Lat.  dissonantia,  from 
dissonans,  pr.  par.  of  dissono.]    The  quality  of 
being  dissonant ;  dissonance,  inconsistency. 

"He  shall  clearly  see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  the  ditto- 
nancy  of  it  unto  reason."— Jer.  Taylor:  Contempt., 
bk.  L.  ch.  U. 

dis'-so-nant,  a.  [Fr.  A  Sp.  disonante ;  Ital. 
dissonante ;  from  Lat.  dissonans,  pr.  par.  of 
dissono.] 

1.  Harsh,  discordant,  inharmonious  ;  jarring 
or  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

"The  eager  crowd. 
With  clamour  of  voices  dis*mant  and  loud." 

Longfellow  :  Theoioyian's  Talt. 

2.  Incongruous,  disagreeing,  discordant,  not 
in  accord. 

"  When  we  ioyne  two  propositions  that  are  diuo- 
nant."—  Wilton  :  Artt  of  Logike,  fo.  SL 

If  Generally  followed  by  from,  but  to  is  also 
occasionally  used. 

"  Their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  distonant  mood  from  his  complaint." 
Milton :  Samton  Agonistes,  660-82. 

*  dis  son  ed,  a.    [Lat.  dissono.]    Dissonant. 

*  dis-spir-it,  v.t.    [DISPIRIT.] 

dis-sua  de  (su  as  sw),  *  dis  s  wade,  v.t. 
[Fr.  dissuader;  Sp.  disuadir;  Ital.  diasuadere ; 
from  Lat.  dissuudeu,  from  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  suadeo  =  to  persuade.] 

1.  To  endeavour  by  arguments  to  persuade 
a  person  not  to  do  some  act ;  to  advise  or 
counsel  against  anything. 

"  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with 
great  ardour."— GoidsmM :  Vicar  of  U'akejield.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  persuade  a  person  not  to  do  some  act ; 
to  divert  from  a  purpose  by  argument.    (With 
from  before  that  which  is  counselled  against.) 

"  They  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade  their 
master  from  rejecting  it."— .tfucuutay  :  hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

*  3.  To  disapprove  of ;  not  to  recommend  or 
advise  ;  to  represent  as  unfit  or  improper. 

"  War,  theref  ure,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades."      MMon  :  P.L..  187,  188. 

dis-suad  -ed  (su  as  gw),  pa.  par.  or  o. 
[DISSUADE.] 

dis  suad  er  (su  as  sw),  *  di-swad-er, 
*  dis-swad-er,  5.  [Eng.  dissuad(e);  -er.] 
Oue  who  dissuades. 

dis-suad  -ing  (su  as  sw),  pr.  par ,  a.,  A  «. 

[DISSUADE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  advising  or  persuad- 
ing not  to  do  any  act ;  dissuasion. 

dis-sua  -sion  (su  as  sw),  *  dis-swa-sion, 

s.  [Lat.  dissuasio,  from  dissuasus,  pa.  par.  of 
dissuadeo ;  Fr.  dissuasion  ;  Sp.  disuasion  ;  Ital. 
dissuasion*.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  turning  from  any 
purpose  by  arguments  or  entreaties  ;  advice 
or  counsel  against  any  act  or  purpose ;  de- 
hortation. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  disncarions  of  his  friend*."— 
Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  6. 

*  2.  A  dissuasive  motive. 

dis-sua  -sive  (su  as  sw),  *  disswasive, 

a.  At  a.  [Ital.  dissuasive;  Sp.  disuasiro;  from 
Lat,  dissuasus,  pa,  par.  of  dissuadto.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert 
from  any  purpose  or  act ;  dehortatory,  dis- 
suading. 

"  The  first  branch  of  the  division,  the  distwasi*t.~— 
Bp.  Hall :  Sermon*.  voL  i..  ser  A. 


B.  As  subst. :  Dehortation  ;  an  argument  or 
reason  employed  to  dissuade  or  divert  a  person 
from  any  purpose  or  act ;  anything  which 
dissuades  or  tends  to  dissuade  from  any  act. 

"A  hearty  dissuasive  from  that  practice."— Slutrp  : 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  IS. 

dis-sua  -sive-ly  (su  as  sw),  adv.  [Eng. 
dissuasii-e  ;  -ly.]  In  a  dissuasive  manner  ;  so 
as  to  dissuade. 

dls-suas  6r-y  (su  as  sw),  a.  A  s.  [Low 
Lat.  dissuasarius,  from  dissuasus,  pa.  par.  of 
ditfuadeo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dissuasive. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dissuasive,  a  dissuasion. 


ill-luck  in  all  his  dissuasories.'- Jtffrrf. 

*  dis-sun  -der,   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sunder  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  sunder,  to  separate,  to  dissever. 

"  So  dissundtring  quit*  the  brave  slaine  beast," 
Caapman  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  bk.  ivi. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy. 

"  Who  can  this  strength  distunder  I " 
More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt  1.,  bk.  in. ,  §  2S. 

*  dis  -  sun  -  dered,  pa.  par.  or  adj.    [Dis- 

SUNDER.] 

*  dis  sun-der-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  *.    [Dis- 

SUNDER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sundering,  se]»ar»t- 
iiig,  or  dissevering. 

»  diss'-u  -ry,  *  dlss  -u-rie,  s.   [Gr.  Swovpim. 
(dusouria).J    Strangury. 

"  When  learned  men  could  there  nor  then 
Deuise  to  swage  the  stonnie  rage. 
Nor  yet  the  furie  of  my  distune." 

Tuner,  c.  cxliL,  it.  M. 

*  dis  sweet  -en,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sweeten  (q.v.).J    To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

"  By  excess  the  sweetest  comfort*  will  be  distwett 
tned,  grow  sour  and  loathsome."— Bp.  Richardson :  On 
the  Old  Test.  (1665),  p.  2*6. 

*  dia-syl  -labe,  *  dis-sil    lab€,  ».  4  a. 
[DISSYLLABLE.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  dissyllable. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 


dis  syl  lab  ic,  •  dis  syl-lab-ick,  a. 
[Fr.  dissyllaoiyue.]  Consisting  of  two  syllables 
only. 

"The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first,  as  in  all  nounesi 
dissyllabic*."— B.  Jonson :  Bog.  grammar. 

dis-stl-lab-i-fi-ca-tion,  «.  [Eng.  dia- 
syllabify ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  forming  into 
two  syllables. 

dis-syl-lab  i-fy,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissylldbe 
=  a  dissyllable  ;  i  connective,  and  Lat.  facia 
(pass.  jlJ)  —  to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into 
two  syllables. 

dis-syl -la-bize,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eug.  dissylldbt 
=  dissyllable,  and  Eng.  sun",  -ize.]  To  form 
into  two  syllables  ;  to  dissyllabify. 

dis-syl  -la-ble,  s.  &.a.    [Fr.  dissyllate  =  (a.) 

dissyllabic,  is.)  a  dissyllabic,  from  Lat.  dis- 
syllabus;  Gr.  jio-vAAo^oc  (disullubos)  •=.  of  two 
sylhibles  :  Ji  =  6i«  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
o-uAAo^n  (sullabe)  =  a  syllable  ;  Ital.  dissilabo.} 
[SYLLABLE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  word  consisting  of  only  two 
syllables. 

"  Grahame  being,  on  the  •  ther  side  of  the  Tweed. 
usually  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable." — Seott :  Vision  c/ 
Dun  Roderick.  (Note.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic.  • 

"Diversified  by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  Uriinua. 
tions."— Johnson  :  Pref.  to  Shaketpert. 

-  dis-tac  -kle,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tacldt 

(q.v  ).]    To  deprive  of  tackle,  rigging,  Ac. 

"  Tue*ed  their  distackled  fleet  to  the  shore  of  Libya.' 
Warner :  Albion's  England.  Addit.  to  bk.  ii. 

*  dis-tac  kled  (kled  as  kf  Id),  pa.  par.  or 

a.      [DlSTACKLK.] 

dis  taff.  dise  stafe,  '  dis  taf.  dis- 
tafe,  *  dys-taflfe,  *.  [A.8.  distaf:  *dis  or 
•dise,  cogn.  with  Low  Dut.  dies.*  =  a  bunch 
of  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  A.S.  stref  =  a  staff.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cleft  stick  about  three  feet  long, 
on  which  wool  or  carded  cotton  was  wound  in 
the  ancient  mode  of  spinning.  The  distaff 
was  held  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  tibres  of 


boil,  boy:  pout,  Jo"wl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-«Ua,  -tlaa  =  snan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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distain— distance 


cotton  drawn  from  it  were  twisted  spirally 
by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand. 
The  thread,  as  it  was 
spun,  was  wound  on  a 
reel  which  was  sus- 
pended from  and  re- 
volved witli  the  thread 
during  spinning. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  female 
sex  ;  a  woman  ;  women 
collectively. 

"In  my  civil  govern- 
ment some  Bay  the  crosier. 
Boine  uy  the  dittojf  wai 
too  busy."  —  ffowtt  :  Kn<jt. 
Tear*. 

If  Descent  by  diftoff: 
Descent  on  the  mother's 
or  female  side. 

*  distaff  day,  -St. 
Distaff's    day.     A 

name  jocularly  given  to 

the  day  after  Twelfth- 

day,  because  on   that 

day  the  Christmas  fes- 

tivities  came  to  an  end, 

and  on  the  day  follow-        WITH  DISTAFF 

ing   (January    7)    the 

women  used  to  return  to  their  distaffs   or 

daily  occupation.     It  was  also  called  Rock- 

day,  rock  in  Mid.  Eng.  being  =  a  distaff. 

"  Partly  work  and  partly  play, 
Ye  most  on  St.  MXaffi  d-iy* 

llerrick:  Jlesperidtt. 

distaff-side,  s.    The  mother's  or  female 
side  of  a  family  or  descent. 

distaff-thistle,  •. 
Hot.  :  Carthamus  alatus. 

distaff  woman,  s.    A  spinner. 

"  Yea.  dittaff-wamtn  manage  rusty  hills 
Against  thy  Beat  :  both  young  and  old  rebel.* 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  ill.  J. 

•dis  sta  ined,  '  di  sta  ined,  '  de  stay  ned, 
di  steigned,  *  de  stcined,  *  di-stayn 
ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DISTAIN.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Stained,  discoloured. 

"  Plac*  on  their  heads  that  crown  dtttained  with  gore. 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore." 
Pope:  Thebait  of  Stiitiut,  lit,  114. 

2.  Fig.  :  Disgraced,  sullied,  defamed. 

"  I  live  diltained,  thou  undlshonoured." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  oj  Errort,  1L  S. 

*  di    sta  in,    *  de  -  stay  ne,    *  de  -  stein, 

•  di  stayne,  '  dis  teign,  *  di  steync,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  desteindre,  destuindre  ;  Fr.  deteindre: 
O.  Fr.  des  •=.  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  di>  =  away,  apart, 
and  teindre  =  to  stain,  to  tinge  ;  Lat.  tiii'jo  ; 
8p.  destenir;  Port,  destinger.]  [STAIN,  TINGE.) 
L  Lit.  :  To  stain  or  tinge  with  any  colour  ; 
to  discolour. 


. 
Pope  :  Homer^i  Battle  of  (he  Frogt  and  Mice,  UL  47,  48. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish. 

"  His  noble  blode  never  cltttayned  was.  " 

Kktlt  n  :  iH-ath  of  Northumberland. 

2.  To  outdo;  to  surpass  in  colour. 

"  Hyde  ye  youre  heautes.  Ysonde  and  Eleyne, 
My  Hdy  comith.  that  al  this  may  diitryne.' 

Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Goxl  Women,  ProL  J5*. 

3.  To  calm,  still,  or  pacify. 

•  distain  -ing,   pr.    par.,    a.,    ft   «.      (DiS- 

TAIN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  subst.  :  The  act  of  staining,  discolour- 
ing, or  tarnishing. 

dfs'-tal,  a.    [Formed  from  Lat.  disto  —  to  be 
distant,  on  a  supposed  analogy  of  central.] 

1.  A  nut.  :   Appli"d  to  the  extremity  of  a 
bone,  limb,  or  orpnn   furthest  removed  from 
til-  jwiint  of  attachment  or  insertion;  situa- 
ted at  the  furthest  point  from  the  centre. 

"  Momentary  mechanic  or  electric  excitation  of  the 
Alital  extremity  of  tin-  divided  seintic  nerve  causes 
temporary  contraction  nf  all  the  frlnnds  of  the  hind 
feet  [of  a  frog]."—  Academy.  April  15.  mi,  p.  K9. 

2.  Bot.  :   Applied  to  the  extremity  of  an 
organ   furthest  removed  from  the  point  of 
attachment  or  insertion. 

3.  Zool.  :   Applied  to  the  quickly  growing 
end  of  the  hydrosoma  of  a  Hydrozoon  ;  the 
opposite  or  proximal  extremity  growing  less 
rapidly,  and  being  the   end  by  which   the 
organism  Is  fixed,  when  attached  at  all. 

"The  solid  axis  Is  also  almoit  invariably  prolonged 
beyond  the  opposite  or  ditfnl  end  of  the  polypary  as  • 
naked  rod."—  fflcholion  :  Pataontology,  P-  M- 


dis'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distal  ;  -ly.]  At  or  to- 
wards the  distal  or  furthest  end  ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 


the  inner  and  outer  condylar  tnberosities 
•re  almost  wanting."—  Tram.  Amer.  Philotopti.  Hoc. 
(UTS),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  20S. 

dis  -tance,  *  des  tance,  *  des  taunco, 
'  dis  taunce,  *  dis  tawns,  *  dys  tans, 
•  dys-tawns,  s.  [Fr.  distance  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ilistancia  ;  Ital.  distanza,  from  Lat.  distantia, 
from  distant,  pr.  par.  of  distn  =  to  be  apart  or 
distant.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Of  material  objects: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  space,  length,  or  Interval  between 
two   objects,  measured   along   the    shortest 
line  or  course  between  them. 

"Gravity  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distance! 
decrease.  '—Hertchel  :  Attronomy  (5th  ed.),  5  531. 

(2)  The  quality  of  being  distant  or  remote  ; 
remoteness. 

"  Tis  dittanct  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Campbell  :  Pleaturet  of  Hope,  i.  7. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6. 

2.  Figuratively   (Of  material  bodies  separa- 
ted by  di/erence  of  opinion,  feelings,  tastes,  <tc.): 

(1)  A  disagreement,  a  discussion,  alienation. 

"  When  the  Emperour  .  .  .  saw  swiche  a  iHttaunce 
amonge  the  systeres."—  Gesta.  Romanorum  (ed.  Herr. 
taget,  p.  134. 

(2)  Respect  ;  as  shown  in  behaviour  by  not 
approaching  too  close. 

"  'Tis  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is  up- 
.  held."—  Atterbury. 

(3)  Reserve  ;  coolness  ;  as  shown  in  beha- 
viour by  the  avoiding  of  the  society  of  any 
person. 

"  All  his  distance  was  at  once  abandoned."—  Lever  : 
Dndd  Family  Abroad,  Ixviii. 

H.  Of  immaterial  things  : 

1.  Of  time,  &c.  : 

"(1)  Space,  length,  or  interval  of  time  inter- 
vening between  two  events. 

"  I  help  my  preface  by  a  prescript,  to  tell  that  there 
is  ten  yean  dista  nee  between  one  and  the  other."— 
Priur. 

(2)  Remoteness   in    time,    either   past   or 
future. 

"  We  have  as  ranch  assurance  of  these  things,  as 
things  future  and  at  a  distance  are  capable  uf.  —Til- 

Mm. 

(3)  Remoteness  in  succession,  relation,  or 
descent. 

2.  Of  ideas,  <Kc.  :  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

"The  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are.  in  the 
things  themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there 
is  no  separation,  no  distance  between  them."—  Locke. 

8.  Difference,  distinction.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  extreme  boundary  of  view  in  a 
picture  ;  that  part  which  appears  the  farthest 
away.     In  perspective,  the  point  of  distance  is 
that  point  of  a  picture  where  the  visual  rays 
meet.     The  middle  distance  is  the  central  por- 
tion of  a  picture  between  the  foreground  and 
the  distance.    The  line  of  distance  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  principal  point 
in  the  plane. 

2.  Fencing  :  The  space  or  interval  kept  by 
two  antagonists  in  fighting. 

3.  Milit.  :  Th«  space  or  interval  preserved 
between  men,  or  bodies  of  men,   measured 
from  front  to  rear. 

4.  Mus.  :   The   interval  between  any  two 
notes. 

6.  Horse-racing  :  In  lieat-raccs,  a  space  moag- 
ured  back  from  the  winning-post  and  varying 
according  to  the  kind  of  race  (trotting  or  run- 
ning) and  to  the  length  of  the  lame.  Any 
horse  which  docs  not  succeed  in  reaching  this 
•pace  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  in  passing 
tlu-  distance-post  before  the  winning  horse 
passes  the  winning-post,  is  said  to  l>e  distanced, 
and  is  thereby  disqualified  from  taking  further 
part  in  the  race. 

6.  Sitrv.  :  The  distance  between  two  points 
is  the  length  of  a  line  joining  the  two  points, 
expressed  in  terms  of  some  line  which  is  as- 
sumed as  the  unit  of  length.  Distances  are 
distinguished  as  vertical  distances,  or  heights  : 
horizontal  distances,  or  those  estimated  in  a 
horizontal  plane  ;  and  oblique  distances,  which 
are  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical.  Accessible 
distances  are  those  which  may  be  measured  by 
the  direct  application  of  some  linear  unit  of 
measure  ;  inaccessiliU  distances  are  those  which 
either  cannot  be  readied,  or  which  are  incon- 
venient to  reach,  so  as  to  apply  to  these  the  linear 


ANGULAR   DISTANCE. 


unit.  Such  distances  are  determined  by  the 
measurement  of  angles  and  trigonometrical 
rules  and  formulae. 

H  (1)  A  ngular  distance  :  The  angle  included 
between  the  lines 
of  direction  of  two 
bodies  from  a 
point.  Thus,  if  a 
spectator's  eye  be 
placed  at  a  point 
A,  and  lines  drawn 
from  it  to  the  two 
objects  B  and  C, 
the  angle  BAG 
formed  by  these 
two  lines  is  the 
angular  distance  of 
B  from  C. 

(2)  Apparent  distance:  The  apparent  dis- 
tance of  an  object  is  the  distance  which  we 
judge  an  object  to  be  from  us  when  seen  from 
afar  off,  which  may  be  very  different  from  the 
real  distance. 

(3)£urtate  distance : 

Astron.    [CURTATE.] 

(4)  Law  of  distances.    [LAW.] 

(5)  Line  of  distance.    [DISTANCE,  *.,  B.  l.J 

(6)  Mean  distance : 

Astron. :  A  mean  between  the  aphelion  and 
perihelion  distances  of  a  planet. 

(7)  Meridian  distance.     [MERIDIAN.] 

(8)  Middle  distance.    [DISTANCE,  ».,  B.  1.] 

(9)  Point  of  distance.    [DISTANCE,  «.,  B.  1.] 

(10)  Proportional  distances : 

Astron. :  The  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  distance  of 
any  one.  of  them  considered  as  a  unity. 

(11)  Real  distance  :  The  absolute  distance  of 
one  body  from  another,  as  determined  by  any 
terrestrial  measure,  as  miles,  yards,  $c. 

(12)  At  a  distance :  With  some  distance  in- 
tervening, either  of  space  or  time. 

"  To  Judge  right  of  blessings  prayed  for,  and  yet  at  a 

(13)  From  a  distance  :  From  a  point  distant 
from  that  looked  at  or  intended. 

"  The  rocks  of  St.  Paul  appear  from  a  distance  of  a 
brilliant  white  colour.'—  Darutin  :  Voyage  Round  th» 
World,  ch.  i. 

(14)  To  leep  one's  distance : 

(a)  To  show  respect ;  to  behave  respectfully. 

"  If  a  man  makes  me  terp  mi/  dittance,  the  comfort 
is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time."— Saift. 

(b)  To  act  or  l>ehave  with  reserve  or  cool- 
ness. 

(15)  To  save  one's  distance  : 

Racing :  To  pass  the  distance-post  before 
the  winning  horse  has  passed  the  winning- 
post. 

"  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  tan  my  dit- 
tance.  to  win  the  race  "— Lever  :  Dodd  Family  Abroad, 
xiv. 

distance-calculator,  s. 

General  Berdan's  distance-calculator,  or  what 
would  be  called  such  in  range-guides,  essen- 
tially consists  of  two  telescopes,  one  metre 
apart.  The  two  telescopes  take  the  angles, 
and,  the  base  being  known,  the  materials  for 
calculating  distances  trigonometrically  exist. 
But  with  a  base  relatively  so  minute  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  accuracy  in  the  result,  for  the 
minutest  error  in  angle  will  produce  a  great 
one  in  the  distance  sought  to  be  ascertained. 

distance  post,  5. 

Racing:  A  post  indicating  the  so-called 
"distance"  in  heat-races.  [DISTANCE,  «.,  B.  5.] 

"  It  was  only  by  dint  of  Incessant  spurring  .  .  .  that 
I  was  able  to  get  inside  the  <i:st<m<:e-)>vit."—Lcinr 
Dodd  Family  Abroad,  xlr. 

distance-signal,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  The  most  distant  of  the  signal* 
under  the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

dis   tan9C,  v.t.    [DISTANCE,  s.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  1.  To  place,  set,  or  situate  at  a  distance. 

"  Most  pure  and  piercing  the  alre  of  this  shire ;  and 
none  in  England  hath  inure  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh 
rivulets  of  water,  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea  con- 
veniently distanced  irom  London."— Fuller :  Worthiet, 
Santihire. 

2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  distance  ;  to  place  • 
distance  Ixjtweeu  oneself  and  another. 

"Like  the  swift  hind  the  bounding  damsel  flies, 
Strains  to  the  goal ;  the  distanced  lover  dies." 

O  aw  :  Thr  Fan. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  woo,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   SB,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  -  JEW. 


distanced— distemper 
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H,  Figuratively: 

•  1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distance  or 
remote. 

"  That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl,  ii  the  quick 
light,  or  white,  which  Appears  to  be  ou  the  side  nearest 
to  n»,  and  the  black  by  consequence  distance!  the 
object."— Dryden :  Duf reman' t  Art  of  fainting. 

2.  To  outstrip,  to  excel,  to  outdo  ;  to  leave 
far  behind  in  any  mental  struggle. 

"He  aiU'i'n-fd  the  most  skilful  of  his  contem- 
poraries."—.!/., ner. 

3.  To  distinguish.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Racing :  A  horse  which  does  not  succeed 
1n  passing  the  distance-post  before  the  first 
lorse  passes  the  winning-port  is  said  to  be 
distanced.  [DISTANCE,  *.,  B.  5.] 

dls  -tailed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISTANCE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Placed,  set,  or  situated  at  a 
distance  ;  outstripped,  excelled. 

2.  Racing :  [DISTANCE,  v.  B.] 

"dIs-tan9e-l&SS,  n.  [Eng.  distance  ;  -less. 
Not  allowing  a  distant  view ;  dull. 

"A  silent,  dim,  dittanceltu,  rotting  day  in  Harch." 
— C.  Kingiley:  Teatt,  ch.  i.  (Daviet.i 

•dfa-tan'-Cl-al(or9lasshi),a.  [DiSTANTiAL.] 

d!s'~tang-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [DISTANCED 
••] 

A.  Ai  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  leaving  behind, 
outstripping  or  excelling. 

*dls  -tan-9y,  *  dis  tan  910,  *.  [Lat.  ait- 
tantia.]  A  distance. 

"  By  sense  things  present  at  a  dittancie." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  lit,  bk.  ii..  5  6. 

dis'-tant,  a.  [Fr.  distant;  ItaL  &  Sp.  dis- 
tante',  from  Lat.  distans,  pr.  par.  of  disto  =  to 
stand  apart,  to  be  separated:  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  sto  =  to  stand.] 

L  Of  material  things : 

1.  Separated  or  divided  by  an-  intervening 
•pace  of  any  extent. 


2.  Remote,  removed,  far  away. 

"Narrowness  of  mind  should  be  cured  by  reading 
histories  of  past  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries 
distant  from  our  own."—  Wattt :  Improvement  of  the 
Mind. 

H.  Of  immaterial  things : 

L  Of  time :  Remote  in  time  past  or  future. 

2.  Of  succession,   descent,   £c. :    Remote  or 
removed  iu  the  line  of  descent. 

3.  Of  relationship :  Not  closely  connected  in 
Consanguinity. 

4.  Of  ideas,  thoughts,  <tc. : 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  plain  ;  indirect 

"To  expren  every  thing  obscene  in  modest  terms 
•Dd  distant  phrases."— Addisan  :  Spectator. 

(2)  In  view  or  prospect;  not  likely  to  be 
realized ;  faint,  slight. 

(3)  Slight,  faint,  not  strong  or  easily  recog- 
nized :  as,  A  distant  resemblance. 

5.  Of  manners,  disposition,  <tc.  : 

(1)  Reserved,  shy,  cool,  not  warm  or  cordial; 
characterized   by   coolness,    indifference,    or 
disrespect. 

(2)  Not  closely  connected  or  allied  ;  remote 
In  kind  or  nature. 

••  What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  Christianity  to  [a  practice  so 
widely  distant  from  it  1"— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

6.  Of  a  sound  :   Appearing  remote,   faint ; 
dying  away. 

"  The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field 
More  and  more  dittant.' 

Tcnnyton  :  Dora,  101, 10*. 

IT  Crabb  tlms  discriminates  between  dis- 
tant,  far,  and  remote  :  "  Distant  is  employed 
as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise  ;  far  is  used  only 
as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  dittant  objects, 
or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being/frr.  Distant  is  employed 
only  for  bodies  at  rest ;  far  signifies  gone  or 
removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  stationary  or  otherwise  ;  hence  we  say 
that  a  thing  is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies 
far.  Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space ; 
far  only  that  which  is  ordinary :  the  sun  is 
ninety  four  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
earth  ;  one  person  lives  not  very  far  off,  or  a 
person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Distant  is  used 
absolutely  to  express  an  intervening  space; 


remote  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to 
live  iu  a  distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner 
of  any  country.  They  bear  a  similar  analogy 
in  the  figurative  application  ;  when  we  speak 
of  a  remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a  distant 
idea.  A  distant  relationship  between  indi- 
viduals is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of ;  when 
the  connexion  between  objects  is  very  remote 
it  easily  escapes  observation."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  dis  tan  -ti  all  (tt  as  shl),   *  dls-tan  - 
cl  aL    a.      [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  dis- 
tanttalis,  from  distantia.]      Distant,  remote, 
removed. 

"Those  which  may  be  greater  in  themselves,  but 
more  dittantiall  from  the  eye."—Jtountugue  :  Devout e 
Xitat/ei,  pt.  i.,  tr.  x.,  {  6. 

dis'-tant-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  distant ;  -ly.] 

1.  At  a  distance,  either  of  space  or  time. 

"These  Irish  matters,  though  in  time  somewhat 
distantly  acted."— Camden  :  Kluabeth  (an.  ISSoj. 

2.  Not  closely  in  line  of  consanguinity  :  as, 
A  person  distantly  related. 

3.  Indirectly,  not  plainly  or  obviously. 

"Host  distantly  hint  at  a  droll  foible  in  hi* 
character."— Sterne:  Letters,  No. 3. 

4.  With  reserve,  coolness,  or  indifference. 

* dls'-tant-ness,  «.      [Eng.  distant;    -ness.] 
Distance,  the  state  of  being  distant.    (Ash.) 

dls-tas'te.  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   taste,   a. 

(q-v.)3 

L  Lit. :  A  disrelish  or  aversion  of  the  appe- 
tite ;  a  dislike  of  food  or  drink. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Discomfort,  uneasiness. 

"  Hen  of  most  power,  and  noblest  of  the  peers. 
That  no  dittatte  unto  the  realm  might  bring.* 

Drayton  :  Baront'  Wan.  bt  li. 

2.   Annoyance,    displeasure,    alienation    of 
the  affections. 

"  The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon 
the  least  distaste  to  throw  them  down."— Burnet :  nut. 
of  Keformatton,  bk.  L  (an.  i;i;-  >. 

*  An  insult. 

4.  A  disrelish,  a  want  of  disposition  or  in- 
clination ;  a  disinclination. 

"  For  which  men  of  letters  generally  have  a  strong 
dittatte."— ilacautay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  distaste  and 
dislike,  see  DISLIKE. 

*  dls-tas  te,  v.t.  &  i.    [DISTASTE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste  or  disgust  for ;  to  dis- 
relish ;  to  dislike  the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful. 

"And  scant*  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss, 
Distntted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears." 
Hhnketp.  :  Troilut  t  fresrido,  iv.  4.    (Quarto.) 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make   distasteful ;   to  embitter ;  to 
change  for  the  worse. 

"  Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  dit'atte  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  i  Creuida.  Ii.  *. 

2.  To  be  distasteful  to  ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

"  These  new  edicts 
Which  so  dittatte  the  people." 

Hey  wood  :  Rapt  of  Lucrece, 

3.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  loathe. 

"  If  he  dittatte  it,  let  him  to  our  sister." 

Skatetp.  :  Lear,  L  3.    (Folio.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  distasteful  or  unsavoury. 

"  Dang'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons. 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  dittatte, 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.' 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iii.  S. 

*  dis-tast  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISTASTE,  v.] 

dis-tas  te-fuL  a.    [Eng.  distaste ;  -ful(T).] 

*  L  Lit.  :    Nauseous  or  unpleasant  to  the 
taste. 

"  Why  should  yon  pluck  the  green  dittatteful  fruit 
From  the  unwilling  bough?" 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  L 

IL  Fiyitratively : 

1.  Offensive,  displeasing. 

"  Twas  dittatteful  to  my  noble  mind.' 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Thomcu  Cromwell. 

*  2.  Repulsive,  malevolent ;  exhibiting  dis- 
pleasure or  aversion 

"  After  diMattefullookt,  .  .  . 
With  certain  half-cape,  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. " 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  ii.  S. 


dls-taa'te-ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  .distasteful; 
-ly.}  In  a  distasteful,  unpleasiug  manner. 

dlS  taste-ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  distasteful; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distasteful ;  dis- 
agreeableness. 

"Qualifying  much  of  the  dittattefulneu  of  our 
physick."— Mintntague  :  Denote  euayet,  pt  ii.,  tr.  i. 

*  2.  A  dislike  or  disrelish. 

"  Out  of  a  dittattefulnea  of  the  former  answer,' gi  veu 
from  hence,  all  expectation  of  any  business  of  this 
nature  was  absolutely  extinguished."— earl  <f  Bristol 
to  Jamet  /..  Supp.  to  Cabala,  p.  121. 

*  dis  tast  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  s.  [DISTASTE,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  distasteful. 
disrelishing,  or  offending. 

*  dis-tasf-ive,  a.  &  s.    [Bug.  distaste);  -it*.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Feeling '  distaste,  disrelish,  or  disinclina- 
tion. 

"  Into  your  unwilling  and  dittaaife  ear."— Speed : 
Bern?  r.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  i  10. 

2.  Disgusting,  distasteful. 

"  Thus  did  they  finish  their  dittattiee  songe." 

The  Xewe  Metamorphosis  (1600): 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  causes  dis' 
relish,  aversion,  or  dissatisfaction  ;  anything 
distasteful  or  displeasing. 

"Other  dittatt.vtt  incident  to  that  part  of  advice 
called  reproof—  W  hillock :  Manner!  of  tite  Entjlish. 

*  dls-tast'-ure,   s.      [Eng.  distaste) ;   -ure.] 
That  which  tends  to  make  a  person  displeased, 
dissatisfied,  or  annoyed. 

"  The  duke  .  .  .  upon  this  dittatture  impressed  such 
dolour  of  mind." — Speed :  Q.  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiit. 
t* 

dls  tern  -per  (1),  *.      [Pref.  din,  and  Eng. 
temper.] 
L  Ordmary  Language : 

*  1,  The  early  physicians  were  of  opinion 
that  there  were  four  humours  in  the  body,  on 
the  right  admixture  of  which  good  temper  and 
a  good  temperament  depended.     When  one 
pr  more  of  these  preponderated  over  the  rest 
in    undesirable   proportions,  distemper   was 
produced  :   hence,  a  disproportionate  or  un- 
natural admixture  of  parts  ;  a  want  of  a  due 
temper  of  ingredients. 

2.  A  disease,  malady,  or  indisposition  arising 
from  a  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy, 
or  from  the  predominance  of  some  humour ; 
now  confined  to  animals. 

"  They  also  thought  to  drive  away  bis  distemper  by 
harsh  and  surly  carriage  to  him."— Bunyan  :  Pilgrim  i 
Progreu,  pt.  i. 

*  3.  A  bad  constitution  of  the  mind ;  mental 
derangement  or  perturbation. 

"  He  hath  found  the  head  and  source 
Of  all  your  sou's  distemper." 

Sbaketp. :  Samlet,  ii.  2. 

•4.  IU  humour ;  bad  temper. 

"I  wat  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some 
men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parlia- 
ment."— King  Cfiarlet  :  Eikon  Batiliks. 

*  &  Uneasiness,  perturbationr  discomfort. 

"  In  her  cheek  dittemper  flushing  glowed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  887. 

6.  Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

"The  distemper!  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on 
Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  '—Macaulay  : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

*  7.  A  want  or  absence  of  due  balance  of 
parts  or  qualities  between  contraries. 

"The  true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and 
hard  to  keep :  for  ooth  temper  aud  distemper  consist 
of  contraries."— Bacon. 

*  8.  A  want  of  due  temperature. 

"  It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  those  countries 
which  were  situated  directly  under  the  tropick  were 
of  a  ditteniper  uninhabitable."— Raleigh ;  History  of 
the  World. 

*  9.  Tumult,  disorder. 

"  Still,  as  yon  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  yon.* 
Waller  :  To  the  Lord  Protector,  xxxvi 

IL  Vet. :  A  catarrhal  disease  to  which 
young  dogs  are  subject,  characterized  by  a 
running  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  accompanied 
by  a  short,  dry  cough,  and  followed  by 
wasting  of  the  flesh  and  loss  of  strength. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  distemper  and 
disorder,  see  DISORDER. 

dis-tem  per  (2),  des-tem  Tper,  s.  [ItaL 
distemperare  =  to  mix  or  dissolve  with  a 
liquid.] 

I.  A  preparation  of  whiting  ground  with 
size  and  water,  with  which  ceilings  arc  gene- 


t>6il,  b<5y :  po"ut,  Jo"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  «*<",  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  JCenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-Oian,  -tlan  -=  shun,    -tlon,  -sion=shun;  -^ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shu».    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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rally  covered ;  plastered  walls,  when  not 
painted  or  paj>ered,  are  also  so  covered,  and 
•re  called  coloured  when  a  tint  is  used  in  it 

2.  A  mode  of  painting  with  opaque  colours, 
principally  used  for  walls,  ceilings,  domes, 
theatrical  scenes,  Ac.,  in  which  the  colours 
'are  mixed  with  chalk  or  clay,  and  diluted  with 
size.  Tempera  painting  was  practised  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  wall  was  covered  with  a  coating 
of  lime  or  gypsum.  The  outline  was  sketched 
in  with  red  chalk  and  then  filled  out  with 
black.  The  painter  levigated  his  colours  and 
mixed  them  with  water,  placed  them  on  a 
palette  hung  to  his  wrist,  and  applied  them  to 
the  surface  on  which  he  was  at  work.  It  was 
also  practised  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  car- 
toons of  Raphael  are  in  distemper.  It  is 
common  for  auditoriums.  Kalsomine  (or  cal- 
cimine) is  a  form  of  it.  (Knight.) 

"The  difference  [between  distemper  and  fresoo- 
minting]  is  this — dittemper  is  minted  on  a  dry  surface, 
fresco  on  wet  mortar  or  plaster."— FaMtott :  Diet.  of 
Art. 

•dis  tern  per,   '  dis  tern  pren,  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  destemprer ;  Port,  tlestemperar ;  Ital.  dis- 
temperare,  from  Lat.  dix  =  away,  apart,  and 
tempera  =  to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  change  or  derange  the  due  proportions 
or  temper  of. 

"  Wban  ...  the  humours  in  his  body  ben  dii- 
tempered."— Chaucer:  Parian' I  Tale. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  destroy  the  arrangement  of. 

"  For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin.  that  flrst 
Diitemperrd  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted."  Milton:  P.  L..  xi.  K-1. 

3.  To  disorder  or  disturb  in  constitution. 
"That  distemperei  a   mon    in  body  and   soule."— 

Wicltfe:  Meet  Work*,  iii.  157. 

4.  To  fill  with  perturbation  or  uneasiness ; 
to  disturb,  to  vex. 

"  The  king  is  marvellous  rlittempered." 

Shaketp.  :  H  ami  ft.  III  *,. 

6.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation. 

"They  will  have  Admirers  among  posterity,  and  be 
equally  celebrated  by  those  whose  minds  will  not  be 
dutem/M-rrd  by  interest,  passion,  or  partiality."  — 
Additon:  Freeholder. 

6.  To  make  disaffected,  dissatisfied,  or  dis- 
contented. 

•dls-tSm-psr,  v.t.    [Ital.  distemperarc.]    To 
make  into  distemper. 

"  Mfttmpering  the  colours  with  ox-gall." — Sir  W. 
Ptttf. 

•  dis  tern   per,  *  dis-tem-pre,  a.  [DISTEM- 
PER, v.]   Violent,  immoderate  or  unrestrained 
In  temper. 

"Gif  he  be  disttmpre  and  qu-ncith  for  ire." — 
Chaucer  :  Boethiiu,  p  121. 

•  dis  -  t&n'  -  per  -  01190,    *  dcs  -  tern  - 
prauncc,  '  dis-tem  per-aunce,  s     [O. 

Fr.  destemprance ;  Prov.  destempransa ;  Port. 

destemperanza ;   Sp.   destemplama ;    Ital.   dis- 

temperama.]    Distemperature,  indisposition. 

"  Disease*  grew ;  dutemperanee  made  me  swell" 

Mimurfor  Magistrate*,  p.  112. 

•  dis  tern  -per-ate,  a.    [Pref.  dis  (neg. ),  and 
Eng.  temperate  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  distemper ato.] 

1.  Immoderate,  unrestrained,  excessive,  in- 
temperate. 

"  So  to  bridle  the  dirtempfrate  affections  of  meu." — 
Bp.  Ball :  Sermoni.  No.  12. 

2.  Diseased,  disordered. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  brain  dittemperate  and  out  of  rule." 
—  Woodroephe. 

"dis  tern  per  a  tiire,  «.     [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  temperature (q.v.).] 

1.  Intemperateness  ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
or  of  other  qualities. 

"  Through  this  diitemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter." 
.lhakeip. :  ilvltimm.tr  ftight'i  />r«om,  1L  L 

2.  Disease  or  disorder  of  the  body. 

"  A  dejection  occasioned  from  the  ditirrn.ptra.ture  of 
tbe  body.'-S*arp:  Serm-mt.  vol.  ill.,  )  2. 

3.  Disorder  or  derangement  of  the  mind. 

"Upon  what  ground  is  his  tUitemperattire  I" 

Shaketp  :  Pericltt,  v.  L 

4.  Outrageousness,  excess,  tumultnousness. 
6.  Confusion,  loss  of  regularity,  commixture 

Of  contrarieties. 

"  Tell  how  the  world  fell  Into  this  disease, 
And  how  so  great  ditttmperature  did  grow." 

Oaniel :  Civil  Wan,  bk.  L 

dis  tern  -pered,  ?>a  par.  &  a.  f  DISTEMPEB,  v.] 

A.  At  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  An  adjective: 

L  Disordered  or  diseased  in  body. 

"  What  is  weak. 

Dittempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers, 
Impaired  by  ape,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife."  Cmcper  TTaik.  iii.  414-1T. 


2.  Mentally  disordered  or  deranged. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  the  dittmptrrd  mind  of  Charles  one 
mania  succeeded  another."—  Jiacaulay  :  But.  Eng., 
eh.  xxiv. 

3.  Intemperate,  immoderate,  unrestrained. 

"  Launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life." 

Wordiworth  :  Sicurrioti,  bf.  vl. 

4.  Biassed,  prejudiced. 

"  Hinds  dittemprrtd  by  party  spirit.  "—Jlacaulay  : 
Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  5.  Disaffected,  dissatisfied,  discontented. 
"  Once  more  to-day,  well  met.  distempered  lords." 

Shaketp  :  King  John,  ir.  S. 

*  6.  Of  a  disagreeable  or  evil  temperature. 

"  No  scope  cf  nature,  no  dittempertd  day." 

Shaketp.,:  King  John,  III.  4. 

*  dis   tern    pered  ness,  s.     [Eng.  distem- 
pered; -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
distempered  ;  distemperature. 

"  The  disti-mprrtdneu  and  invenomedneM  of  spirit 
which  Is  within  yon."  —  State  Trials;  John  Lilkurne 
(an.  16491. 

"  dis  tern  per-ing,  )>r.  ;x<r.,  a  ,  &  s.     [DIS- 
TEMPER, v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Tbe  act  of  rendering  distem- 
pered. 

*  dis  tern  -per  ment,  s.     [Eng.  distemper  ; 
-ment.]    A  distempered  state  ;  distomperature. 

"  By  the  torne  air's  distemperment." 

Feltham  :  Lvioria,  bk.  xxiv. 

*  dis  tern  per  -iire,  s.    [O.  Fr.  distempreurt.] 

Intemperance,  excess,  want  of  moderation. 

"  Ditfemperure  therinne  may  be  calde  glotorye."— 
t  Work*,  iii.  166. 


dis  tend  ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  distendo  =to  stretch 
asunder  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  tendo  —  to 
stretch  ;  Fr.  distendre  ;  Ital.  distendere.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  stretch,  spread,  swell,  or  expand  in  all 
directions  ;  to  inflate. 

"  The  huntsman,  with  distended  cheek, 
'Oan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak." 

Cooper  :  The  Xeedleu  A  larm. 

2.  To  stretch  or  spread  out. 

"  Vpon  the  earth  my  bodie  I  distend." 

Stirling  :  Aurora,  song  2. 

*  3.  To  spread  or  extend  apart  ;  as,  to  distend 
the  legs. 

4.  To  widen,  to  open. 

"  The  warmth  dittendt  the  chinks." 

Dryden  :  rirgil  ;  Georgia  i.  ISO. 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  expand. 
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such  Ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  power  .  . 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  diitend  the  thought 
ortals." 


roung:  Jfight  Thought!,  ix.  1,933-36. 

2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"[He]  his  desires  beyond  his  prey  dittendt." 

Daniel  :  Chorutei  in  PhUota. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  distended  or  in- 
flated ;  to  swell. 

"And  now  his  heart  dittemli  with  pride." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,1.  5T2. 

dis  tend  ed,  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [DISTEND.] 

dis  tend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [DISTEND.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst.  :  The  act  of  stretching,  expand- 
ing, or  inflating  ;  distention. 

t  dis  ten  si  bil  -I  tjr,  ».  [Eng.  distensible  ; 
•ity.]  The  quality  of  being  distensible  ;  capa- 
bility of  distention. 

t  dis  tSn'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  distends),  pa.  par. 
of  distendo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  be  distended  ;  capable  of  being  distended. 

dis  ten  sion,  «.    [DISTENTION.] 

"  A  state  of  balanced  AMenAnn."—  Bain  :  Tin  Emo- 
tiont  and  th*  HI/I  (2nd  ed.).  ch.  1.,  p.  10. 

*  dis  ten   sive,  a.    [Lat.  distenn(us),  pa.  par. 
of  distendo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  distend. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  distended  ;  distensible. 

*  dis  t£nt  ,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  <Httte.nt.ux,  pa.  par.  of 
distendo.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Spread,  bea.ten  out 

"  Some  others  wen  new  driven  and  iHntent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedgeit  square." 

Sptnter:  F.q.,  II.  vil.  i. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Breadth,  expansion,  dilation. 
{See  example  under  the  following  word.) 


.*dls-tent',  v.t.  [Lat.  dittento,  a  freq.  form 
from  distendo.]  To  distend  ;  to  spread  or 
widen  out  ;  to  enlarge. 

"Those  arches  are  the  gnceraUest,  which,  keeping 
precisely  the  same  height,  shall  yet  be  ditiented  one 
fourteenth  ittrt  longer,  which  addition  of  dittrnt  will 
confer  much  to  their  beauty."—  Walton  :  Architecture 

dis-ten  tion,  s.  [Lat.  distentio,  from  di: 
tentw,  pa.  par.  of  distendo.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  distending,  stretching  out,  or 
inflating. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  distended. 

"Thedittentioniot  those  parts  hath  stopped  all  fruit- 
fulness."—  Beaum.  t  flet.  :  D->u'>le  .V-ir'-ingf,  iii.  1. 

*  3.  The  act  of  stretching  apait. 

"  Our  legs  do  labour  more  in  elevation  than  In  dtt- 
tfntion."—WoUon:  Arehiteetun. 

*  4.  The  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
tended ;  breadth. 

•dls-ter1,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
tenra  =  earth,  land.]  To  banish  or  drive  from 
a  country. 

"Many  thousands  were  ditterred  and  banished  "- 

nowell  :  Let  ten,  I.  i.  24. 


•  dis-ter-mln-ate,  a.    [Lat. 

pa.  par.  of  diitermino  =  to  separate  by  boun- 
daries :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  terminus  =  a 
boundary.]  Separated,  apart. 

"However  far  dixlrrtninute  in  places,  however  se- 
gregated. and  infinitely  severali/ed  In  persons."—  Bp. 
Hull  :  The  Peacemaker,  ch.  1.,  f  3. 

*  dis  -  ter  -  min  -  a'-  tion,  s.    [Lat.  rfisf  crmi- 
natio,  from  disterminatus,  pa.  par.  of  dister- 
mino.]    A  separation  or  parting. 

"Above  this,  there  was  cherem,  which  was  H  total 
exclusion  or  determination,  with  anathemas  or  exe- 
crations Joined  with  it,  but  yet  was  not  finaU"—  Ham- 
mond :  Of  Cutiscivnce, 

dis-ter'-rite,  s.    [Ger.  disterrit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Seybertite  from  Fnssa 
in  the  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs  in  hexagonal 
prisms  of  a  yellowish-green  or  leek-green 
colour  to  reddish-grey.  Sp.  gr.,  S'04—  3'05; 
hardness,  5.  Called  also  Urandisite  (q.v.). 

dis  the  no,  s.    [Or.  8i«  (dtt)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  <r6tvo<;  (sthenos)  =  strength,  in  allusion  to 
the  unequalled  hardness  and  electric  proper- 
ties in  two  different  directions. 
Min.  :  The  same  as  CTANITE  (q.v.). 

*dis  throne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  dethroner.]  To 
dethrone,  to  depose. 

"Nothing  can  possibly  diithnmr  them,  but  that 
which  cost  the  angels  from  heaven,  and  man  out  ol 
paradise."—  Smith  :  Old  Age  (IMS),  Pref.  A,  4  h. 

*dis  thron-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  disthron(e);  -ize.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  dethrone  or  disthrone. 

"  By  his  death  he  it  recovered  : 
But  Peridure  and  Vigent  him  diithronited." 

Spenier:  F.  «.,  II.  x.  44. 

2.  Fig.  :    To    deprive   of  any   position    of 

majesty  or  sovereignty. 

"  Toditthronixe  the  mightie  Ood  Jehoua  of  his  regall 
throne  of  maiestie  and  glorie."  —  Stubbef  :  Anatomy  o/ 
Adutet,  pt.  il.,  p.  60. 

dis'  tich,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  distichta,  disttehon  ; 
Gr.  iioTivot  (distichos)  =  having  two  rows, 
&i<TTi\ov  (il  1st  it-tin  H)  =  a  couplet  :  5tt  (dis)  - 
twice,  twofold,  and  <rti\o<i  (stichos)  =  a  row  or 
rank.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  couple  of  verses  or  lines 
making  complete  sense,  a  couplet  ;  an  epigram 
in  two  lines. 

"There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  di*4c*."— 
Miicaitlay  :  Hilt.  Sng.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Dot.  :  The  same  as  DISTICHOUS  (q.v.). 

dis  tich  i  a  96  as,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  di* 
tichi(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  operculate  acrocarpous, 
i.e.,  terminal  fruited  mosses,  of  cajspitosc 
habit,  and  fruit  consisting  of  oval  equal  cap- 
sules. (Griffith.  <t  Henfrey.) 

dis  tich  I  tim,  s.  [Gr.  8io-Ti'xto  (ditiichia)— 
a  double  line  :  Si  =  ih  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  O-TJ'XOS  (stidios)  =  a  row,  order,  or  line.] 

lint.  :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Distichiaceae  (q.v.).  Two  species 
are  British—  viz.,  Distichivm  capellaceum  and 

D.    illlUlKltlllll. 

dis   tich  ous,  a.    [Gr.  &i<mx<*  (dittichoi)  = 
having  two  rows  or  ranks.] 
Botany  : 

I.  Having  two  rows  or  ranks  ;  as  of  leaves, 
florets,  Ac. 


fcte,  f&t,  tSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  .rfre,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  s6a;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     m,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Arranged  in  two  rows,  as  the  grains  in 
aii  ear  of  barley,  or  leaves  on  opposite  sides 
of  «  stem  or  axis. 

dls-tlch-oiis-ly,  odt>.  [Eng-  distichous;  -ly.] 
In  two  rows  or  ranks. 

"The  leave*  are  said  to  be  arranged  dittichoutly."— 
—  Gardener  t  Chronicle,  No.  410.  p.  M9. 

dis  tig  -ma,  s.  [Or.  Ji  =  4Vs  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ortypa  (stigma)  =  a  spot,  a  mark.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Astasisea,  having  two  pigment-spots, 
but  without  cilia,  flagelliform  filaments,  or 
other  locomotive  appendages  ;  the  motion 
being  like  that  of  a  leech.  The  form  of  the 
body  is  variable.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

dls-tH,  *dis-till,  dis  tille,  *dis-tyll, 
*  dys-tyll,  i'.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  distiller,  from  Lat 
dittillo  =  to  fall  in  drops,  to  trickle  down  :  de 
=  down,  and  stitto  =  to  drop  ;  stilla  =  a  drop  ; 
Bp.  destilar;  Port.  destillar  ;  Ital.  distillare.} 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fall  down  in  drops  ;  to  trickle 
down. 

"  And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
A»  from  a  limbeck  did  adowne  'Hit  ill. 

Spenser  :  ilutabilitie,  vii.  31. 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  flow  gently  and  in  small  quantities. 

"The  Euphrates  dittiUeth  out  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia."—  Raleigh:  Hitturyofthe  World. 

(2)  To  flow  gently  and  softly. 

"  Wherewyth  he  offreth  playnts  his  sonle  to  save, 
That  from  his  hearte  dystyHe'h  on  euery  syde." 

ll'yi?  .-  ProL  to  the  Ptalmet. 

(3)  To  drop,  to  be  wet. 

"And  see  his  Jaws  difil  with  smoking  gore." 

Pope  :  Homer"  i  mad,  zvii.  71 
IL  Chemistry  : 

*  1.  To  be  distilled. 

"That  thing  that  by  vertnes  of  fire  .  .  .  dittiUit* 
Wlthinne  the  vessel."—  Soot  of  Quinte  Earner,  p.  4. 

2.  To  practise  distillation  ;  to  use  a  still. 

"  Hast  thou  not  learned  m»  how 
To  make  perfumes,  distil,  preserve?" 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbtlint,  L  S. 

B.  Transitive: 

1  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally  : 

(1)  To  let  fall  or  send  down  in  drops. 
"They  pour  down   rain,  according  to  the  vapour 

thereof,  which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  dittU  upon  man 
abundantly."  —Job  xixvi.  28. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  extract  with  care  and  diligence. 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil 
Would  men  observiugly  ditto,  it  out." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  1. 

(2)  To  form  out  of  the  quintessence  or  finest 
parts  of. 

"As  'twere  from  forth  as  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  our  virtues." 

Shaketp.  :  TroUut  t  Creaida,  i  t 

(3)  To  extract  the  quintessence  of. 

"  Nature  presently  diauied 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  At  Tou  Like  It,  iii.  t 

(4)  To  form,  to  give  out. 

"  A  gentil  berte  his  tnnge  stilleth, 

That  it  malice  none  dbtaietk."     Sower,  i.  8. 
(6)  To  dissolve,  to  melt. 

••Dittilled  almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  i.  2. 
IL  Chemistry  : 

1.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  the  process  of 
distillation. 

"The  liquid  dittillfd  from  benzoin  is  subject  to 
frequent  vicissitudes  of  fluidity  and  firmness."—  Boyle. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation  ; 
to  rectify  ;  to  purify. 

"Ye  muste  dittilie  this  wiyn  7  tymes."—  Book  of 
Quinte  Earner,  p.  4 

•  dls-tfl'-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can 
be  distilled  ;  fit  for  distillation. 

"  Liquor  coming  from  the  dittHtable  concretes."— 
Boyle  :  Work*,  ii.  22S. 

dis  til  late,  s.    [Eng.  distil,  and  suff.  -ate 
-' 


Chem.  :  The  product  of  distillation  found  in 
the  receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

"The  source  from  which  the  dittiUate  is  obtained." 
Timti  (Irith  WMtky).  Feb.  1,  18T6. 

dis  til  la  tion,'  des  til  la  tion,  *  dis 
til-la-ci-OHn,  s.  [Lat.  distillatio  =  a  trick- 
ling or  falling  dnwn  in  drops,  from  distillaiut, 
pa.  par.  of  distillo  =  to  drop  or  trickle  down  ; 
Fr.  distillation,  Sp.  destilacion,  ItaL  distilla- 
ziont,  Port,  destillag&o.} 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  substance  obtained  by  dittillation."  —  Boyle : 
Workt,  iv.  4»9. 

(3)  Anything  obtained  by  distillation ;  a  dis- 
tilled medicine. 

"  While  through  th'  obstructed  pores  the  struggling 

vapour 
And  bitter  distillation  force  their  way." 

Wett :  Triumph!  of  the  Gout. 

*  (4)  The  act  of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

*  (5)  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

*  (6)  A  cold  in  the  head  ;  catarrh. 

"  It  bredeth  rheumes,  catarrhs,  and  dittillationt."— 
Touchttune  of  Complexion!,  p.  104. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  falling  or  wasting  away  gradually 
or  by  degrees. 

"  His  liver  diseased  and  corrupted  by  destination.' 
Holland :  Suetoniut,  p.  74. 

IL  Chemistry: 

1.  The  act  of  heating  a  solid  or  liquid  in 
a   vessel   so   constructed   that  the  vapours 
thrown   off  from  the  heated  substance  are 
collected  and   condensed.      Every  distilling 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  retort  or 
boiler,  in  which  vaporisation  takes  place,  a 
refrigerator  in  which  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
and  a  receiver.    Distillation  is  of  great  value 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures.     Pure  or  dis- 
tilled water,  so  indispensable  to  the  chemist, 
is  obtained  by  distillation ;  sea-water  can  be 
rendered    potable    by    the    same    process ; 
jwhilst  volatile  oils  and  essences  are  extracted 
from    plants   by  distillation  with  water   or 
alcohol.    Its  most  extensive  application  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  spirits.     A 
wort  or  saccharine  infusion  is  prepared  from 
malt  or  other  grain,  or  from  sugar,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  160°  F.    After  being 
separated  from  the  grain  and  cooled  to  be- 
tween 60°  and  70"  F.,  a  certain  quantity  of 
yeast  is  added.     Fermentation  at  once  liegjns, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  is  resolved  into 
alcohol   and    carbonic   acid,  the   former   of 
which  remains  in  the  liquid.    As  soon  as  the 
liquor  ceases  to  attenuate,  the  alcoholic  mix- 
ture, which  is  now  called  wash,  is  run  into 
the  still  and  submitted  to  distillation.    When 
a  strong  flavourless  spirit  is  required,  a  large 
and  peculiarly  constructed  still,  with  high 
condensing  power,  is  used  ;  but  a  flavoured 
spirit  is  obtained  by  a  double  distillation  in  a 
small'  still  with  low  condensing  power.    The 
product  of  the  first  distillation  is  called  "  low 
wines."    A  re-distillation  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture produces  first  an  oil  which  is  separated, 
and  then  a  spirit  more  or  less  flavoured.   Malt 
liquor  is  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
of  barley ;  brandy  with  the  oil  of  the  grape ; 
rum  with  the  oil  of  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  gin 
with  the  oil  of  juniper,  &c. 

5  (1)  Dry  distillation  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
distillation  of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  zinc. 

(2)  Fractional  distillation  is  the  separation 
of  liquids  having  different  boiling  points.    In 
distillation  proper,  a  simple  mechanical  sepa- 
ration takes  place. 

(3)  Destructive  distillation :  The  kind  of  dis- 
tillation produced  when  the  temperature  is 
raised   sufficiently   high   to   decompose   the 
substance,  and  evolve  new  products,  possess- 
ing different  qualities.     It  is  exemplified  in 
the  production  of  wood-naphtha,  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  tar,  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in 
close  vessels  at  a  high  temperature. 

2.  The  product  of  the  processs  of  distilla- 
tion ;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  still,  and 
found  in  the  receiver  of  the  distilling  appa- 
ratus. 

"  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths ;  .  .  . 
then  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
stinking  clothes."— Shaketp.  :  Henry  Wivet  of  H'indtor, 
iii.  5. 

^  Distillation,  and  the  various  processes 
dependent  on  it,  are  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  hy  the  Moors  about 
A.D.  1150.  The  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors  was  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  (Haydn.) 

*  dist il  house,  *  distill-house ,  *.    A 
distillery. 

"Schiedam  .  .  .  containing  near  three  hundred 
dittiU-hmuet."—Poc3tet  Magazine  (I'M),  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

di»-tn-l»-tor-y,  *dis-til-la-tor-ie,a.  & 

».  [Fr.  aistillatoire,  Ital.  distiUatorio,  Sp.  dfs- 
tilntorio,  from  Lat.  distillatus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tillo.] [STILLATORV.] 


*  A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in  th* 
process  of  distillation. 

"Having  in  well-closed  dittillatory  glasses  caught 
the  funiesT'— Boyle:  Workt,  1. 136. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Chem. :  An  apparatus  used  in  distilling; 
a  sti  11. 

2.  Her. :  A  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers' 
Company,  and  usually  blazoned  :  "  a  distilla- 
tory double  armed,  on  a  fire,  with  two  worms 
and  bolt  receivers."  (Ogilvie.) 

"  Thanne  must  ye  do  make  in  the  fnrneis  of  aischil 
a  dittillatorie  of  glas."— Book  of  Quinte  Ettenee,  p.  4. 

dls-til  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISTIL.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Obtained  by  distillation  ;  purb 
fled,  perfumed. 

"  Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  dittilled  waters." 

Shaketp.:  Taming  oftlte  Skrete  (Induct..  LJ, 

distilled- water,  -. 

Chem. :  Pure  water  obtained  by  distillation, 
H2O.  The  water,  if  it  contains  suspended 
impurities,  should  he  first  filtered.  The 
soluble  impurities  are  either  volatile  or  fixed. 
The  water  which  comes  over  first  about  one- 
tenth  should  be  rejected,  as  it  contains  nearly 
all  the  volatile  impurities.  The  worm  should 
be  of  block  tin,  silver,  or  platinum,  as  ctcam 
acts  on  glass,  dissolving  out  alkaline  silicates. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mechanical 
spirting  of  the  liquid  ;  one-tenth  of  the  water 
should  be  left  in  the  retort ;  the  solid  impuri- 
ties are  also  left.  It  should  be  redistilled  to 
get  rid  of  traces  of  organic  matter,  after  it  has 
been  treated  with  a  little  caustic  potash  and 
permanganate  of  potassium,  to  oxidize  the 
organic  impurities.  If  it  still  contains  traces 
of  ammonia  it  should  be  again  redistilled  over 
KHSO4-  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Distilled  water 
is  used  in  chemical  analysis,  and  ought  always 
to  be  used  in  preparing  medicines.  It  should 
give  no  precipitate  with  AgNO3,  showing  the 
absence  of  chlorides ;  nor  with  ammonia 
oxalate,  showing  the  absence  of  lime  ;  nor 
with  liarium  chloride,  BaClj,  showing  the 
absence  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  should  give  a  pink  tint 
to  the  water,  showing  the  absence  of  organic 
matter. 

dlS-tH'-ler,  *.  [Eng.  distil;  -er.]  Specifically, 
one  whose  business  is  the  production  of  spirits 
by  distillation. 

"  Our  copious  granaries  dittillert  thin." 

Warton :  Oxford,  Newman' t  Vertet  (1V4T). 

dis-tfl'-ler-y,  s.    [Fr.  distiller ie.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  process  of  distillation. 

2.  A  place  or  building  where  distillation  is 
carried  on. 

"  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  distillery."— Pennant: 
London,  p.  41. 

dis  til  ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISTIL.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Orel  Lang. :  Dropping,  laihng  In  drops. 

2.  Chem.:    Used   or   adapted   for    distilla- 
tion. 

"A  dittOling  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
water."— Timet,  Nov.  4,  1878.  (Advt) 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  distilla- 
tion. 

*  dls-tfl'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dist  it;  -meni.]  That 
which  is  extracted  by  distillation  ;  a  distil- 
late. 

"  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  poor 
The  leperous  dittilment." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet.  L  f. 

dls-tinct ,  a.,  adv.,  &  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat  dis- 
tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  distinguo  =  to  distinguish 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  distinto.] 
A.  At  adjective : 

*  1.  Marked  out  or  off;  set  apart  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  visible  marks  or 
signs ;  specified. 

M  No  place 
Is  yet  dittinct  by  name." 

liaton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  Ui,  4M. 

J.  Distinguished  or  discriminated  in  words. 

"  In  other  maner  ben  dittinct  the  spices  of  glotoni*." 
—Chaucer :  Partoa'l  Tote. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  kind  ;  not  alike. 

"The  firelock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  dittinet 
from  the  weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight."— Mf. 
canl«v  :  Hitt.  Eng..  oh  ziii 

4.  Different,  separate,  not  conjoined. 

"  Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past. 
Assigns  the  severed  throne  dittinct  abodes. 

roung :  .v,.,',r  Thnugl-tt.  ii  3S6,  33T. 


boil,  boy;  p<Jut,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-elan,    flan  -  shan.     -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -lion,  -sion  *  zhun.    -ciou s,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -Die,  -die,  & c.  =  toel,  del. 
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5.  Clear,  unconfused,  plain,  evident;    so 
clearly  marked  out,  in  nature  or  Qualities,  as 
to  be  readily  distinguished  from  others. 

0.  Clear  iu  sound. 

*  7.  Marked,  slotted,  variegated. 

"  Tempestuous  (ell 

Hi>  arrows  from  the  fourfuld-vismjed  Four. 
but  HIT:  with  eyes,  and  (rum  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes. 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  vi.  844-17. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Distinctly. 

"Be  that  again  proclaimed  distinct  and  loud." 

Thornton  :  Liberty,  iii.  277. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  A  distinct,  separate  body  or 
tndividuil. 

"  Two  diitincti.  division  none. 
Number  there  in  love  was  slaiu." 

Skakesp. :  Phoni*  *  Turtle.  27,  tS. 

If  For  the  difference  between  distinct  and 
different,,  see  DIFFERENT. 

•  dia  tit  Jt ,  •  dis  tincte,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  dis- 
tincter,  from  Lat.  distinctus.] 

1.  To  distinguish. 

••  There  can  no  wight  dittinet  It  so. 
That  he  dare  sale  a  word  thereto." 

litaaunt  of  the  Rote,  «,1M.  MOO. 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  define. 

"  In  the  which  year  [12881  died  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Guiterburie,  by  whom  the  chapters  of 
the  l!ih>.  in  th&t  order  and  number  as  we  now  use 
them,  were  first  dittincted."—Foz :  Martyrs,  p.  248. 

•  dla-tlnct  -i-fir,  v.t.    [Eng.  distiwt;  i  con- 
nective, and  sun.  -/y.]    To  make  distinct. 

"  Both  distinrti  fy  and  magnify  its  feeblest  component 
members."—  Proctor  :  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy, 
p.  M7. 

dis  tihc  t ion,    *  dls-tlnc-cl-on,    *  dis 

tine  ci  oun,  *  dis  tine  ti  oun, «.  [Lat. 
distinctto  =  a  marking  out,  distinction  ;  Fr. 
distinction;  S>>.  distincion ;  Ital.  distinzione, 
from  Lat.  distinctus,  pa.  par.  of  distinguo.] 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  distinguishing,  dividing,  or 
marking  off. 

"  The  lUainctinn  of  tragedy  into  acts  was  not  known ; 
or,  if  it  were,  it  k  yet  so  darkly  delivered  to  us,  that 
we  cannot  make  it  out"—Diydfn:  Essay  on  Dra- 
matirk  Potty. 

••2.  A  dividing,  separating,  or  keeping 
•part. 

"  For  dittinccioi-n  of  dyuers  manere  men  that  woned 
there."—  Trevita,  L  111. 

*  3.  A  division,  a  branch. 

"I  thlrae  distinctiun  beoth  flf  cheapitres."— A  ten- 
bite,  p.  12. 

4.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminat- 
ing l>etween. 

"This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  ii  oircumatantial  branches,  which 
Dittinctun  should  be  rich  in." 

Malcrifi.  :  Cvmbeline,  T.  1. 

*  5.   Discernment,    judgment,    discrimina- 
tion ;  the  power  of  distinguishing. 

"  She  left  the  eye  ttirinctinn  to  cull  ont 
The  one  from  the  other." 

Beaumont  i  Fletcher. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish   one 
thing  from  othcru  ;  a  mark  or  note  of  dif- 
ference. 

"None  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at 
which  either  distinction  ceased."— itacaulau :  Hist. 
Una.,  ch.  i. 

7.  A  distinguishing  quality,   property,   or 
characteristic. 

"  The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
O'erwhelming  all  distinction." 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  M,  Vt. 

8.  Difference  regarded ;  regard  to  circum- 
stances, qualities,  or  characteristics  ;  discrim- 
ination. 

"  There  Is  no  ditHnctio>in  of  Jew  and  of  Oreek,  for 
the  same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  in  all  that  ynvardli  cle|ien 
hem.'  —  Wydife:  /tomans  x. 

fl.  A  difference  made  or  drawn  Vietween 
things 

"  .  .  but  the  distinctions  rest  upon  unsupported 
conjectures."—  Lrvni  :  Cre-t.  Karl*  Ham.  Hist.  11866). 
ch  xili.,  l,t.  11..  |  22. 

10.  Eminence,    superiority ;    elevation    in 
rank  or  character  ;  honour,  estimation. 

"  Among  philosopher*  .  .  .  merit  only  makes  dis- 
tinction."—aoMtmUh  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xill. 

11.  That  which  confers  eminence  or  superi- 
ority, as  a  high  office  or  honour  bestowed. 

"  He  had  been  elected  speaker  In  the  late  reign 
nndcr  circumstances  which  made  that  distinction 
peculiarly  honourable."— Jfooiufay :  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

12.  Honour,  credit. 

H  Without  distinction :  Promiscuously,  alike, 
Indiscriminately ;  without  regard  to  differences 
existing.  • 

H  For  the  difference  between  distinction  and 
difference,  see  DIFFERENCE. 

OIs  tlnctf-Ive,  a.    [Fr.  disti/ict(f;  Ital.  &  8p. 
distintivo.] 


1.  Serving  to  mark  distinction  or  difference. 
"The  Holy  One  Is  a  distinctly  title  of  God."— Bar. 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  1L,  ser.  34. 

*  2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  or  dis- 
criminate ;  discriminating. 

"  Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  It, 
and  the  more  Judicious  and  distinctive  heads  do  not 
reject  it."— Brown* :  Vulgar  Erraurs. 

3.  Distinguished,  separate,  distinct. 

"  All  carpet  patterns  should  be  constructed  as  dit- 
tinctiae  from  wall  patterns. "—Dr.  Dresser,  in  Ciasells 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  1L,  p.  248. 

*  dis-tlnct -Ive-ljf ,  adv.    [Eng.  distinctive; 
•ly-] 

1.  With  proper  distinction  or  difference. 

"  Her  sweet  tongue  could  speak  dis'iiu-tively 
Greek*,  Latin.Tuscaue,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch." 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  855. 

2.  Plainly,  without  confusion,  accurately. 

"  To  what  end  doth  he  distinctively  assign  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  operations  to  the  Father,  of  ministcries 
to  the  Sou,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost  I "— Barrow: 
Sermons,  voL  ii..  ser.  28. 

dls-tinct  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  distinct ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  distinct  manner  ;  with  distinction  • 
not  confusedly. 

*  2.  Separately,  apart. 

"  In  the  particle  KCU  as  distinctly  put  to  each."— 
Goodwin  .  Works,  vol.  iii,  pt.  li.,  p.  11 

3.  Plainly,  evidently,  clearly. 

"  His  work  distinctly  trace." 

Covrper  :  Testimony  of  Divine  Adoption. 

4.  With  a  distinct  voice  ;  plainly,  clearly. 

"So  they  read  in  the  book  iu  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly."—A'ehcm.  viii.  8. 

«5.  Explicitly. 

"  I  do  not  in  position  distinctly  speak  of  her." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  8. 

*  6.  With  discrimination  or  meaning ;  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Thou  dost  snore  dittinctly  : 
There's  meaning  in  thy  snores." 

Shakes?  :  Tempest,  11.  I. 

H  For  the  difference  between  distinctly  and 
clearly,  see  CLEARLY. 

dis  tinct  ness,  s.    [Eng.  distinct;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distinct  or  separate. 

"  Its  incorporeity  or  distinctness  from  the  body."— 
Cudworth  :  Jiitell.  System,  p. :,~. 

2.  Such  separation  or  difference  between 
things   as   makes   them   easily    distinguish- 
able. 

3.  Clearness  or  plainness  of  sound. 

4.  Clearness,  precisiofc,  exactness. 

"In  order  to  write  with  precision,  one  must  possess  a 
very  considerable  decree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy." 
—ISlair,  vol.  i.,  lect  10. 

*5.  Discrimination,  judgment,  discernment ; 
the  power  of  discriminating  or  distinguishing 
between  things. 

"The  membranes  and  humours  of  the  eye  are  per- 
fectly pellucid,  and  void  of  colour,  for  the  clearness, 
and  for  the  distinctness,  of  vision."  —  Kay :  On  the 
Creation. 

*  dls-tinct'-or,  s.     [Lat.]     One  who  distin- 
guishes or  makes  distinctions. 

"  Such  curious  distimtors."  —  ffolinshed :  Deter,  of 
Ireland,  ch.  i.  . 

*  dls-tinct'-ure,  *.       [Eng.  distinct;  -ure.] 
Distinctness. 

*  dis  tin  gued  (gued  as  gwed),  *  dls- 
tingwed,   a.     [Fr.  distingiter  =  to  distin- 
guish.]   Distinguished. 

"  Art  thou  distlnpwed  and  embelised  by  the  spryng- 
yng  floures  of  the  first  somer  sesouji?  —  Chaucer: 
Uoethiut,  p.  47. 

dis  tin  guish  (gn  as  gw),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dis- 
tinguer;  Sp.  &  Port,  distinguir;  Ital.  distin- 
guere,  from  Lat.  distinguo  =:  to  mark  with  a 
prick,  to  distinguish  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
a  form  stinguo  (not  found)  =  to  prick;  cogn. 
with  Eng.  sting  and  stigma  (q.v.).J 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  distinct,  or  indicate  difference 
by  an  external  mark. 

2.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  distinc- 
tive characteristic ;   to  constitute  a  mark  of 
difference  or  distinction  in  things. 

3.  To  classify  or  arrange  according  to  dif- 
ferentordistinctive  properties,  characteristics, 
or  qualities. 

"Hoses  dlstinffuishf.i  the  causes  of  the  flood  into 
those  that  belong  to  the  heavens,  and  those  that  Ix-long 
to  the  earth :  the  rains,  and  the  abyss."— Burnet : 
Theory  of  the-  Earth. 

4.  To  note  ur  perceive  the  distinction  or 
difference  between  different  things  ;  to  recog- 
nize the  individuality  of ;  to  discriminate  bo- 
tween. 


(1)  By  the  senses. 

"  Being  set  before  you  both  together, 
A  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either.* 
Drayton :  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

(2)  By  the  understanding  or  reason. 

"By  our  reason  we  are  enubled  to  distinguish  good 
from  evil."—  Watts:  Logic. 

5.  To  perceive  the  existence  of  with  th« 
senses  :  as,  To  distinguish,  a  sound. 

*  6.  To  discern  critically  ;  to  judge. 

"  No  more  can  you  '/istimtuith  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outward  show  I " 

Shakesp.  :  Kichard  III.,  ill  L, 

*  7.  To  understand. 

"No  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1.T8S. 

8.  To  make  eminent,  noted,  or  known  ;  to 
gain  distinction  for. 

"In  all  the  four  characters  he  had  aistinr/nisheo. 
himself."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.xiv.,  p.  «7. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  distinction  ;  to  discriminate  ; 
to  mark  or  note  the  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  reader  must  learn  to  distinguish."— Herschel: 
Astronomy  (1858),  i  2*1 

TI  Followed  also  by  between. 

"It  IB  not  so  easy  to  distinyuith  between  notoriety 
and  fame."— Emerson  :  Bookt. 

*  2.  To  become  distinct,  distinguishable,  or 
differentiated. 

"The  little  embryo  first  dittinguishcs  into  a  little 
knot" — ler.  Taylor. 

IT  (1)  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the 
two  words  to  distinguish  and  to  separate:  "  We 
distinguish  what  we  want  not  to  confound 
with  another  thing ;  we  separate  what  we 
want  to  remove  from  it.  Objects  are  di.s-<in- 
guished  from  one  another  by  their  qualities ; 
they  are  se/mrated  by  the  distance  of  time  or 
place."  (Blair:  Lect.  on  Rlietoric  and  Belief 
Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  229.) 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
distinguish  and  to  discnminate :  "  To  distin- 
guish is  the  general,  to  discriminate  is  the 
particular  term  :  the  former  is  an  indefinite, 
the  latter  a  definite  action.  To  discriminate 
is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically  ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but  of 
a  discrimination  as  nice.  We  distinguish 
things  as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity  ;  we 
discnminate  them  as  to  their  inherent  proper- 
ties :  we  distinguish  things  that  are  like  or 
unlike,  to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  dis- 
criminate things  only  that  are  different  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  one  from  the  other  :  we 
distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well  aa 
the  understanding;  we  discriminate  by  the 
understanding  only  :  we  distinguish  things  by 
their  colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects 
by  their  truth  or  falsehood  ;  we  discriminate 
the  characters  of  men,  or  we  discriminate 
their  merits  according  to  circumstances." 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  distinguish 
and  to  signalize,  see  SIGNALIZE. 

dls-tin'-gulsh-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.    [Eng. 
distinguish;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished  or  dis- 
criminated from  others  ;  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinguished. 

"  Left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themuelves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles."  Mitten  :  P.  R.,  Iii.  423-S&. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses; 
perceptible. 

"  Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  aRect  the 
tenses  distinctly  with  several  ilistinguishnblt  distance* 
of  tUeir  motion."— Locke:  Human  Understanding, 
bk,  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  3.  Worthy  of  note  or  of  regard  ;   distin- 
guished, notable. 

"  I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters  should  seek  me 
by  the  merit  of  something  distinguishable."— Swift. 

*  dis-tin'-guish-a-ble-nSss  (gu  as  gw), 

t.    [Eng.  dis<in guishable;  -ness.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  bein<;  distinguishable. 

*  dfo-tJn'-guteh-a-bly   (gu  as  gw),  adv. 
[Eng.  distinguishable);  -ly.]     In  a   manner  or 
dpgree  capable  of  being  distinguished  or  dis- 
criminated from  others  ;  distinctly,  notably. 

"  DistinguithiMy  In  the  taste  of  the  most  admired 
reflections  of  some  of  our  favourite  authors."— Cam- 
bridge :  The  Scritileriad,  bk.  iv. 

dis  tin   guished  (gu  as  gw),  pa.  par.  & 
a.    [DISTINGUISH.] 

A.  As  JM.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Marked  by  some  distinctive  or  distin- 
guishing sign  or  property. 

"  That  instant  Pallas,  bursting  from  a  cloud. 
Fixed  a  distinguished  mark,  and  cried  aloutf." 

Pope :  Homer  t  Odysey,  viii.  219,  2JO. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re.  ce    c:  cy     a.     qu     kw, 


distinguishedly— distract 
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2.  Exceeding  or  surpassing  others ;  unusual, 
above  the  common. 

"  For  sins  committed  with  many  aggravation*  of 
guilt,  the  furnace  of  wrath  will  be  seven  times  hotter, 
and  burn  with  a  dutittguit-itd  fury." — Jlogen. 

3.  Eminent,  noted,  or  celebrated  for  some 
superior  or  extraordinary  quality. 

"They  could  far  more  easily  bear  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  •iiitinyuuheii  stranger."— Mitcavlay  :  Silt.  Xng.. 
ch.  xiii. 

*  4.  Marked,  noticeable. 

"  Mrs.  Delvile  received  her  with  the  most  dittin- 
fuithfd  politeness."— Mia  Burnett:  Cecilia,  bk.  UL, 
ch  vii. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disfin- 
guithed,  conspicuous,  eminent,  noted,  and  illus- 
trious :  "  The  idea  of  an  object  having  some- 
thing attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Distinguished  in  its  general 
sense  expresses  little  more  than  this  idea ; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  distinguished.  A 
thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion  as  it  is 
distinct  or  separate  from  others;  it  is  conspi- 
cuous in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen  ;  it  is 
noted  in  proportion  as  it  ia  widely  known.  In 
this  sense  a  rank  is  distinguished  ;  a  situation 
is  conspicuous ;  a  place  is  noted.  Persons  are 
distinguished  by  external  marks  or  by  charac- 
teristic qualities;  persons  or  things  are  con- 
spicuous mostly  from  some  external  mark ; 
persons  or  things  are  noted  mostly  by  colla- 
teral circumstances.  A  man  may  be  distin- 
guished by  his  decorations,  or  he  may  be  dis- 
guished  by  his  maitly  air,  or  by  his  abilities  ; 
a  person  is  conspicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his 
dress  ;  a  house  is  conspicuous  that  stands  on  a 
hill  :  a  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a 
wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine 
waters.  We  may  Vie  distinguished  for  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  we  may  be  conspi- 
cuous for  our  singularities  or  that  which  only 
attracts  vulgar  notice  :  we  may  be  noted  for 
that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse  :  we  can  be 
•  eminent  and  illustrious  only  for  that  which 
is  really  good  and  praiseworthy ;  the  former 
applies,  however,  mostly  to  those  things 
which  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  makes 
him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if 
he  >>e  not  also  distinguished  for  his  private 
virtue :  affectation  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  it  can  place  itself  in  such  a  con- 
spicuous situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself:  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented 
to  render  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or 
absurdities  :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a 
man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for  his 
professsional  skill :  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to 
be  illustrious,  and  those  few  are  very  seldom 
to  be  envied.  In  an  extended  and  moral 
application,  these  terms  may  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  character  of  an  object ;  a  favour 
may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety  eminent, 
and  a  name  illustrious,"  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dis-tln'-gulshed-ly  (gu  as  gw),  adv. 

[Eng.  distinguished;  -ly.]    In  a  distinguished 
manner;  eminently. 

dls-tln'-gnish-er  (gn  as  gw),  s.     [Eng. 

distinguish  ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  distinguishes  or  separates  one 
thing  from  another  by  marks  of  difference. 

"Let  as  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  distin- 
guither  of  times,  and  visible  deity,  the  Bun."— Browne: 
Yvigar  Errourt. 

2.  One  who  accurately  discerns  the  differ- 
ence or  discriminates  between  things  ;  a  criti- 
cal observer. 

"  If  1  should  ask  any.  the  most  subtil  dutinguiiher." 
—Hobbet :  Antwer  to  Dr.  Bramhall. 

dis-tin  -guish-ing  (gu  as  gw).  pr.  par., 
o.,  &s.    [DISTINGUISH.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Constituting  a  difference  or  distinction  ; 
distinctive. 

2.  Marking  difference  or  distinction  ;   dis- 
tinctive, peculiar. 

" The  dutinyitiUng  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church." 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.^v. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  "of  marking  difference 
or  distinction  ;  a  separating  from  others. 

distinguishing  pennant,  «. 
Ntuiticii! : 

1.  The  special  or  proper  flag  of  a  vessel 

2.  A  special  pennant  hoisted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  signals. 


*  dis-tin  -guish-ing-ltf  (gu  as  gw),  adv. 
[Eng.  distinguishing;  -ly.}    In  a  distinguish- 
ing manner ;   with  some  mark  or  degree  of 
distinction ;  markedly. 

"A  provision  dittin^tiihingty  calculated  for  the 
name  purpose  of  levitation.  —  Paley :  ffatural 

Thtvlogy.  ch.  lii. 

*  dis  tin  guish  ment  (gu  as  gw),  «,    A 
distinction  ;  an  observation  of  difference. 

"Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  dutinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Winter  t  Talf,  11. 1. 

*  dls-ti'-tle,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  title 
(q.v.).]    To  strip  or  divest  of  a  title. 

"That  were  the  next  way  to  diitittr  myself  of 
honour. "— Ben  Jowon  :  Cynthia  t  Knelt,  iv.  X. 

*  dis-ti'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DlSTITLE.] 

*  dis  ti  -tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISTTTLE.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a 
title. 

dis  -tom-a,  «.      [Gr.  &  =  Sit  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  oropa  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A   genus   of  internal   parasitic  worms, 
order  Trematoda,  class  Platyelmintha,  vul- 
garly   known    as    "Suctorial    Worms"    or 
"  Flukes."    The  Distpma  is  commonly  found 
in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  and 
other  ruminants,  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  fluids  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  disease  known  as  the  "  rot."    The 
body  of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite  an 
inch  in  length,  is  flattened,  and  resembles  in 
some  degree  a  minute  sole  or  flat-fish ;  at  its 
anterior  extremity  is  a  circular  disc,  or  sucker, 
which  is  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth ;   whilst  a  second  sucker  of  similar 
form,  but  imperforate,    is  placed  upon  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body.      With  these, 
both  formerly  thought  to  be  mouths,  whence 
the  name,  the  parasite  clings  firmly  to  the 
body  of  its  host. 

The  embryo  on  its  discharge  from  the  egg  is 
of  conical  form  and  aquatic  habits,  swimming 
freely  by  means  of  cilia,  with  which  it  is 
covered.  These,  however,  it  does  not  retain 
long,  and  passing  into  its  second  stage  of 
development,  it  enters  the  body  of  some  fresh- 
water mollusc,  where  it  remains  until  its 
temporary  host  is  accidentally  taken  into  the 
system  of  some  ruminant,  when  it  undergoes 
its  final  transformation  and  passes  into  its 
mature  stage  of  development.  Distoma  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  man. 

2.  A  genus  of  Tunicata,  family  Botryllidse. 
They  occur  on  marine  Algae.    Branchial  and 
anal  orifices  six-rayed. 

dis  torn  i-dse,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat.  distmn(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id?.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Trematoda,  type  Distoma. 

dfa'-to-mus, «.    [DISTOMA.] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Distoma  (2). 

*  dis-tor  que  ment  (que  as  k),  «.     [Lat. 
distorqueo  =  to  twist,  to  distort.]  A  distortion, 
a  writhing. 

"  Like  the  distoryuementi  at  a  darted  conscience."— 

feUham  :  Jtetolvet. 

dls-torf,  v.t.     [Fr.  detorquer,  detordre ;    Sp. 
&  Port,  detorcer ;  ItaL  distorcere.]  [DISTORT,  a.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  twist,  bend,  or  put  out  of  the  natural 
figure  or  posture  ;  to  deform,  to  disfigure. 

"  And  there  lay  the  rider  dittorttd  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mall.* 
Byron :  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  distorted  form  :  as,  His 
features  were  distorted  in  the  mirror. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  force  out  of  the  true  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  pervert,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

"  Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and 
distorting  haVe  of  prejudice."— ilacaulay  ,-  Ilia.  £ng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  from  the  true  meaning  ; 
to  wrest,  to  pervert. 

"  The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  diltorted.' 
—Hammond  :  Work*,  vol.  ii,  pt  it,  p.  SI. 

*  dls-tort ,  a.    [Lat.  distortus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
torqueo —  to  twist  aside  :  dis  =  away,  apart  ; 
torqueo  —  to  twist.]    Distorted. 

"  Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  didart." 

Speruer  :  F.  Q.,  V.  xli  M. 


dis-tort'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DISTORT^!-,  j 

1.  Lit. :  Twisted,  turned,  or  bent  from  the 
natural  course  or  figure. 

"Seated  here 
On  thy  dittarttd  root,  with  hearers  none." 

Cowper :  i'ardley  Oat. 

*  dfo-tort'-ed-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  distorted ;  -ly.] 

In  a  distorted  or  perverted  manner ;  by  per- 
version. 

"They  so   violently  and   rtixtortedly  pervert  the 

natural  order  of  things." — Cudvorth  :  Morality,  bk.  iv. 

ch.  iv. 

dis-torf-er,  *.    [Eng.  distort;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  distorts. 

dis- tort  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  i.    [DISTORT,  ».] 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (Se» 

the  verb). 
C.  As  tubst. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning 

out  the  natural  figure  ;  distortion. 

dlS-tor'-tUrn,  s.  [Lat  distortio,  from  distortut, 
pa.  par.  of  distorqueo.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  distorting,  twisting,  or  turning 
out  of  the  natural  form  or  figure  ;  a  writhing, 
or  twisting,  a  contortion. 

"  Writhing  in  dire  dittortiow* 
Satayt :  On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

2.  The  state  of  l>eing  distorted  or  out  of 
shape  ;  a  distorted  part  of  a  body,  a  deformity. 

"  More  ordinary  imperfections  and  dittortiant  of  the 
body."—  IVotton  :  Kelfjuia  Wotton.,  p.  79. 

IL  Fig. :  The  wresting  or  perverting  of  the 
true  meaning  of  words. 

••These  absurdities  are  all  framed  by  a  childish  dis- 
tortion of  my  words."— Bp.  Wrtn. 

*  dis-tort'-Ive,  a.     [Bug.  distort ;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  distortions, 
distorting. 

2.  Having  distortions,  distorted. 

dlo-torf-dr,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  distorts,  A 
distorter. 

distortor  oris,  s. 

Anal. :  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygp. 
matic  muscles,  which  distorts  the  mouth  in 
rage,  grinning,  &c. 

*  dis-tour   ble,   *  des  tro  ble,   *  dis- 
tro -ble,   •  dis-tur-ble,    •  dis  turb- 
el-JTO,  v  t.     [O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  —  away, 
apart,  and  tourbler,  turbler  —  to  disturb,  from 
Lat.  turbula,  dim.  of  turba  =  a  crowd.]    To 
disturb,  to  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion, 
to  confound. 

•  I  am  ryght  sory  yif  I  have  onghte 
Diitroubled  yow  out  of  your  thoughte." 

Chaucer  :  Book  of  the  Duchett,  SO. 

dls-tr&ct',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dtstrairt;  Sp.  di+ 
truer;  Port,  distrahir ;  ItaL  distraere.]    [Dis- 
TRACT.  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  draw  or  pull  in  different  directions. 

"  The  needle  endeavours  to  conform  unto  the  meri- 
dian ;  but  being  distracted,  driveth  that  way  where 
the  greater  and  powerfuller  part  of  the  earth  a 

*  2.  To  divide,  to  separate,  to  break  up  into 
parts. 

"  Dittract  your  army,  \>  hich  doth  most  consist 
Of  war -marked  footmen." 

Shake* p. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ill.  T. 

3.  To  turn  or  draw  from  one  point ;   to 
divert  from  one  subject  to  a  number  of  others. 

"  If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
he  hopes  to  dittract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object.4 
—.•ioutk. 

EL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fill  with  contrary  considerations  ;  to 
perplex,  to  harass  or  to  disturb  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  cares  or  thoughts. 

"  An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased. 
And  all  a  mother's  cares  dittract  my  breast" 

Pope  :  Sappho  to  Phaon.  77,  78. 

2.  To  disturb  the  peace  of  by  internal  dis- 
sensions ;  to  tear  asunder. 

"  The  Anglican  Church  was.  at  this  time,  not  lex 
diffracted  than  the  Galilean  Church."—  Macaular: 
Bitt.  Sag.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  disturb  or  disorder  the  reason  or 
intellect ;  to  derange,  to  put  beside  oneself. 

"  This  news  diaractt  me." 

Shakap.  :  Merry  Wirft,  IL  S. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  become  distracted,  to  be 
beside  oneself. 

"  Like  to  dittract,  she  lifted  up  his  head. 
Cry'd  Lindy,  Lindy,  waes  me.  are  ye  dead  f 

Rnu :  Belenore,  p.  \H, 

'  dis-trict ,  *  dis-trS.  cte,  a.  [Lat.  distracha. 
pa.  par.  of  distraho  =  to  draw  in  different 


boll,  bo"y :  pout,  j6wl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  ebin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     pb  -t 
-cian,  -ttaa  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  -  chun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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distracted— distress 


directions  :  di*  =  away,  apart,  and  truho  =c  to 

tew.] 

L  Lit. :  Separated,  divided,  disjoined. 

"  To  your  audit  comes 
Their  diffract  parcels  in  combined  sums." 

8haketi>.  :  Lofer't  Complaint.  MO,  Mt 

2.  Fig. :  Distracted  in  mind. 

" The  fellow  is  dittract.  and  so  am  I." 

Skalutp.     Comedy  of  Xrrorm,  IT.  S. 

dis  tract   ed.  pa.  par.  &  o.    [  DISTRACT,  v.] 

A.  An  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  At  adjective : 

*  1.  Lit. :  Divided,  separated,  disjoined. 

"  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Detracted  cloudi  give  way :  so  stand  thou  forth, 
Ths  time  ii  fair  again.' 

Shakrip-TAUt  Wen  that  Xndt  Well,  v.  Hi 

8.  Fig. :  Disturbed  or  disordered  mentally ; 
perplexed,  confounded,  harassed. 

"One  tender  friend  of  my  dittrnctml  mind" 

Pop»:  Bmner'i  Iliad,  xix.  104. 

dla-tract   ed-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  distracted ;  -ly.] 

1.  Disjointly  ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

••  For  the  did  speak  in  itarti  aittrartrdln" 

ShaJcetp. :  TwtVth  Night,  a  i. 

2.  Madly,  franticly  ;  like  one  distracted. 

"  Diametral*  (he  did  her  hands  extend." 

Drayton  :  Baront'  Wart,  bk.  11. 

•  dis  tract  ed  ness,  ».     [Eng.   distracted; 
-nrsi.\     The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
tracted ;  distraction. 

"The  present  dit'rartednea  of  my  mind."— Boyle: 
Work*.  1.  «. 

dis  tract -er,  s.  [Eng.  distract;  -tr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  distracts. 

"  Such  Inspiration  as  this,  is  no  distracter  from,  but 
an.accoiuplisher  and  enUrger  of  human  faculties." 
-Ifor. :  Ctnj.  Cabb.  (Pref.). 

•dis  tract  ful.r.  [Eng.  distract ;  -fuUf)-~} 
Causing  distraction  ;  distracting. 

"  In  that  dutnictful  shape." 

Hey  wood:  Lott't  Miitrit,  tig.  F  ». 

•  dis-tract -i  ble,  a.     [Eng.  distract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  or  in  different 

directions. 

dis  tract  ile,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
tractile  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Divided  in  two  parts  ;  torn  asunder ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  connective  when  it 
Is  attached  to  the  filament  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  anther 
lobes.  Example,  in  No/via  officinalii. 

dis- tract   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4 1.  [DISTRACT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst?:  The  act  of  diverting,  disturb- 
ing, or  deranging  mentally  ;  distraction. 

dis  trac  tion,  5.  [Lat.  distractio,  from  dis- 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  distraho  ;  FT.  distraction; 
Bp.  distraccion ;  Ital.  distrazione.] 

•L  Literally: 

L  The  act  of  drawing  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  separation. 

"  Uncapable  of  diffraction  from  him  with  whom 
thou  wen  one."— Bp.  fall. 

2.  A  separate  or  detached  body  or  portion ; 
•  detachment. 

"  While  he  was  yet  In  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  In  such  dittractvmt,  as 
Beguiled  all  spies."      Shaketp. :  Ant.  *  C'/eop  ,  ill.  T. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  diverting  from  a 
point  or  matter. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion  or  perplexity  caused 
'by  a  multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  cares  dis- 
tracting the  mind  ;  embarrassment. 

"  Behold  distraction,  frenzy.  Mid  amatement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet." 

Shakup.  :  Troilui  t  Crtuidu,  T.  & 

3.  Violent  mental  excitement  arising  from 
pain,  care,  \<\ 

"  A»d  in  dtttraeMon'i  bitter  mood 
She  weeps  with  wild  dcsixiir." 

>•<••.»  :  William  t  fftlen.  Till 

*  4.  Folly,  stupidity. 
6.  Madness,  insanity. 

"  This  sarours  not  much  of  dittraction." 

Shaketp  :  Tmlfth  Night,  T.  1. 

6.  Anything  which  distracts  or  tends  to 
distract  the  mind,  or  turn  it  away  from  any 
business,  study,  care,  or  occupation. 

*  7.  Confusion,   tumult,  disorder,  disturb- 
ance. 

"  What  may  we  not  hoi*  <rom  him  in  a  time  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  since,  during  the  late  dittrae- 
ti'iru,  he  has  done  so  much  for  the  ad .  antage  of  our 
InAcf-Adduon:  freeholder. 


*  dls-trac  -tioUS,  a.     [Eng.  distract ;  -ions.] 
Distracting. 

"  No  mollmiBons,  laborious,  and  dittractioiu  thing.' 
Cudworth :  InteU.  Syttem,  p.  886. 

*  dls-trac -tlve,    a.      [Eng.    dittract;    -it*.] 
Tending  to  distract ;  distracting. 

"Shakes  off  those  dittractir*  thoughts."— Bp.  Ball : 
The  Dnottt  Soul,  J  as. 

*  dis  trac   tive  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  distinctive ; 
-ly.]    In  a  distracting  manner ;  so  as  to  dis- 
tract   (Carlyle  ) 

dis  tra  in.  *  dis  trainc,  *  dis  trcinc, 
*  dis  treyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Pr.  destraindre, 
from  Lat.  distringo  =  to  pull  apart :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  stringo  =  to  compress,  to 
strain  ;  Ital.  distringere.} 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  pull  or  rend  asunder. 

"  Neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  diitraine.' 

Spenter:  F.  (I.,  II.  xii.  O. 

*  2.  To  seize  upon  for  oneself ;  to  take  pos- 
session of. 

"  Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  dittraintd  the  Tower  to  his  use." 

Shake*?.  :  1  Benry  I'/.,  L  3. 

*  3.  To  bind  down ;  to  keep  under  restraint. 

' '  A  man  which  that  vicious  lusts  holden  dittrained 
with  chaynes." — Chaucer :  Boethiut,  it.  «. 

*  4.  To  clasp,  to  hold  tightly. 

"  The  gentle  faucon,  that  with  his  fete  diitrnnetfi 
The  kinges  hand."        Chaucer :  Auembly  of  t-'ouln. 

*  5.  To  oppress,  to  burden,  to  distract. 

"  When  raging  loue  with  extreme  paine 
Host  cruelly  dittmini  my  hart." 

Surrey :  The  Lover  Comforteth  himtelf. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Their  furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy."— 
Macaitlay:  Hist.  Jing.,  ch.  ill 

*  7.  To  take  goods  or  chattels  from  by  dis- 
traint. 


U.  Law  :  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  take  a  per- 
sonal chattel  from  any  person  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  demand  or  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  an  act. 

"  Nothing  shall  be  dittrninrd  for  rent,  which  may 
not  be  rendered  again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was 
dittrained."— Blackttone  :  Comm.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  seize  goods  under  a  dis- 
traint ;  to  levy  a  distress. 

"  To  enable  those  who  let  her  out  to  dutrain  on  a 
short  succession  of  master  mariners."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  27,  1882. 

dis  train  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  distrain;  -able..] 
That  may  be  distrained  ;  liable  to  be  dis- 
trained. 

"  Strangers'  beasts  found  on  the  tenant's  land,  if  put 
In  by  consent  of  the  owner,  are  dittrainuble  imme- 
diately afterwards."  —  Blactotone :  Comm.,  bk.  UL, 
ch.  1. 

dis  tra  ined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISTRAIN.) 

dis  tra'in-er,  dis-tra'ln-or,  s.    [Eng.  dis- 
train; -er.] 
Law :  One  who  distrains  or  levies  a  distress. 

"  The  du/raiaor  must  answer  for  the  circum- 
stanoes."— BlackUone :  Comm.,  bk.  i  ii.,  ch.  1. 

dl»-tra'ln-lng,  ?>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DISTRAIN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par-  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  seizing  goods  under 
a  distraint. 

"We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of 
the  money  without  diitraining  of  your  own  body."— 
Bittory  of  Fortunatui. 

dis  tra  in  or,  t.    [DISTRAINER.] 

dis  tra  in  t,  «.  [O.  FT.  destraincte  =  restraint, 
from  destraindre  —  to  strain,  press,  restrain, 
*c.) 

Law :  The  act  of  seizing  goods  for  debt,  Ac. ; 
a  distress. 

dis-tra  it,  a.  [Fr.]  Absent  or  abstracted  in 
mind. 

"  She  was  ditfrnit,  reserved."— C.  Kintjilty :  Two 
Ti-an  Ago,  ch.  xxvi. 

t  dis   tra  ught  (;//-  silent),  *  dis   trauwtc, 
a.    [An  incorrect  assimilation  of  the  Eng.  dis- 
tract =  distracted,  to  Draught,  pa.  par.  of  reach, 
taught  from  teach,  &c.] 
*  1.  Lit. :  Torn  or  rent  asunder. 
"  His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  dittrauaht." 
Spcnter:  F.  «.,  IV.  vii. 

1  Fig.  :  Distracted,  jterplexed. 

"  To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Kvery  Knight  and  every  Dame, 
Twlxt  son  anil  daughter  all  liiitrauffhl." 

Longfellote :  Blot*  Knight. 


'  dis-tra  ught-ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  di«- 
tr  aught  ;  -ea.]    Dutracted. 

"  That  immortale  beauty,  there  with  thee, 
Which  in  my  weak  diuraughted  mind  I  see." 

Speiuer  :  Bymn  of  Beauenlie  Beautif. 

*  dis  tre  am,  v.i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  stream, 
To  stream,  to  flow. 


dis  tress,  dcs  tresso,  dis  trcs.  dis- 
trcsse,  *  dys  tresse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destresse, 
destrece,  destreche  ;  Prov.  destrecha,  destressa, 
from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  form  districtio  = 
to  afflict,  from  Lat.  districts,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tringo ;  lial.  distretta  ;  Fr.  detresse.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Extreme  anguish  or  pain  of  mind  or  body  ; 
deep  anxiety. 

"  Alas  !  his  efforts  double  his  diitrtu.' 
He  like*  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less." 

Covrper  :  Convertation,  MS. 

2.  A  state  of  misery,  poverty,  or  want  ; 
destitution. 

"  The  dittreu  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by 
the  arts  of  malecontento."—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  £ng., 
ch.  xxii. 

3.  That  which    causes   suffering,  pain,  or 
anguish  ;  a  calamity,  a  misfortune. 

"  He  saved  them  out  of  their  dutreu**."—Pi.  evil  IS. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

5.  A  state  of  danger  or  need  of  assistance. 

"These  signal  stations  are  to  be  available  to  give 
notice  of  vessels  in  distress  and  requiring  assistance." 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  21,  1882. 

IL  Law  : 

1.  English  : 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining   or  seizing  tbe 
personal  chattels  of  any  person  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  demand  or  to  enforce  a  duty. 

(a)  A  distress  is  the  taking  of  a  personal 
chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrong- 
doer into  the  custody  of  the  party  injured, 
to  procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted, the  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  dis- 
tress may  be  taken  being  non-payment  of  rent. 
A  distress  may  also  be  taken  where  a  man 
finds  beasts  of  a  stranger  wandering  in  his 
grounds,  damage-feasant  :  that  is,  doing  him 
hurt  or  damage,  by  treading  down  his  grass, 
or  the  like,  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the 
soil  may  distrain  them  till  satisfaction  be 
made  him  for  the  injury  he  has  thereby  sus-  • 
tained.  And  for  several  rates  or  duties  given 
and  penalties  inflicted  by  special  acts  of  par- 
liament for  assessments  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  or  for  parochial  or  district  works  of 
a  public  nature,  remedy  by  distress  and  sale 
is  given.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  all  chattels 
personal  found  upon  the  premises,  whether 
they  in  fact  belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  stranger, 
are  distraiuable  for  rent.  To  this  rule  there 
are  certain  exceptions  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
tools  and  utensils  of  trade,  if  in  actual  use  ; 
valuable  things  entrusted  in  the  way  of  trade, 
as  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be 
shod  ;  goods  entrusted  to  a  common  carrier, 
auctioneer,  or  agent  ;  things  fixed  to  the  free- 
hold, as  windows,  doors,  &c.  ;  and  nothing 
which  cannot  be  rendered  again  in  as  good 
plight  as  when  it  was  distrained,  as  milk, 
fruit,  and  the  like.  All  distresses  must  be 
made  by  day,  unless  in  the  case  of  dantage- 
feasant;  nor  must  the  value  of  the  chattels 
distrained  be  excessive  in  proportion  to  the 
debt. 

(6)  Infinite  distress  is  one  which  may  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  party  is  conquered,  as  in  case* 
of  neglect  of  fealty,  Or  to  do  suit  of  court,  or 
to  appear  as  a  juror.  (Blackstone  :  Comment.) 

(2)  The  chattels  distrained. 

"  And  the  diitreu  thus  taken  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  thing  distrained  for,  for  otherwise  he  incun 
the  risk  of  an  action  for  taking  an  excessive  diitreu." 
Blaclatone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch  L 

2.  Scot*  Law  :  A  pledge  or  security  taken 
by  the  sheriffs  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 
who  came  to  fairs.     It  was  returned  to  them 
at  the  end  of  the  fair  or  market  if  no  harm 
had  been  done. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distress, 
anxiety,  anguish,  und  atjony  :  "  Distress  is  the 
pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see 
no  means  of  extricating  ourselves  ;  anxiety  is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of 
an  evil.  The  distress  always  depends  upon 
some  outward  cause  ;  the  anxiety  often  lies  in 
the  imagination.  The  distress  is  produced  by 
the  present,  but  not  always  immediate  evil  ; 
the  anxiety  respects  that  which  is  future  : 


l&te.  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit.  here,  camel,  h£r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work.  whd.  s6n  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  -  e.    ey     a.    qu     lew. 
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angidfh  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the  evil 
that  is  past ;  agony  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye. 
Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age ;  where  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  j>ain  ami 
pleasure,  distress  will  inevitably  exist  from 
some  circumstance  or  another.  Anxiety,  an- 
guish, and  agony  belong  to  riper  years;  in- 
fancy and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence,  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every 
one  who  has  a  station  to  nil  and  duties  to 
discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are  species  of 
distress,  of  the  severer  kind,  which  spring 
altogether  from  the  maturity  of  reflection  and 
the  full  consciousness  of  evil.  A  child  is  in 
distress  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  is  also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her 
child.  The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed, 
that  which  is  most  productive,  not  only  of 
distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony:  the 
mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the  child, 
whilst  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state :  the  father 
has  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance 
into  the  world  :  they  both  suffer  the  deepest 
anguish  when  the  child  disappoints  their 
dearest  hopes,  by  running  a  career  of  vice, 
and  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an  un- 
timely, and  sometimes  ignominious  end  :  not 
unfrequently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames 
from  which  he  cannot  l>e  snatched,  or  sinking 
into  a  watery  grave  from  which  he  cannot  be 
rescued."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis  tress ,  r.t.    [DISTRESS,  *.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  distress,  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony 
to  ;  to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  grieve  greatly,  to 
pain. 


*  2.  To  force,  compel,  or  constrain  by  pain 
Or  suffering. 

"  Hen  who  can  neither  be  dittreatd  nor  won  into  a 
sacrifice  of  duty."— Hamilton. 

3.  To  exhaust,  to  tire  out :  as,  His  horse  was 
greatly  distressed. 

IL  Law  :  To  distrain. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
tress, to  harass,  and  to  perplex :  "  A  person  is 
distressed  either  in  his  outward  circumstances 
or  his  feelings  ;  he  is  harassed  mentally  or 
corporeally ;  he  is  perplexed  in  his  understand- 
ing more  than  in  his  feelings :  a  deprivation 
distresses;  provocations  and  hostile  measures 
harass;  stratagems  and  ambiguous  measures 
perplex.  A  besieged  town  is  distressed  by  the 
cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and  provi- 
sions ;  the  besieged  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks;  the  besiegers  are  perplexed  in  all  their 
manojuvres  and  plans  by  the  counter  manoeu- 
vres and  contrivances  of  their  opponents  :  a 
tale  of  woe  distresses;  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labour  harass ;  unexpected  obstacles 
and  inextricable  difficulties  jterplex.  We  are 
distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances ;  we 
are  harassed  altogether  by  jiersous  or  the  in- 
tentional efforts  of  others  :  we  may  relieve 
another  in  distress  or  may  remove  a  perplexity, 
but  the  harassing  ceases  only  wjth  the  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  it."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis  tressed,  dis  trest,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DISTRESS,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Afflicted  with  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony. 

2.  In  want,  destitute. 

3.  Exhausted. 

4.  In  a  position  of  danger. 

"  Bringing  two  distresttd  vessels,  and  the  thirteen 
persons  on  board  of  them,  into  Ramsgate  harbour."— 
Standard,  Nov.  30,  1888. 

•dis  tress -ed~ ness,  s.  [Eng.  distressed; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  great 
pain  or  distress.  (Verstegan.) 

dis-tress   fdl,  a.     [Eng.  distress;  -ful(t).] 

1.  Full    of    distress ;    greatly    pained    or 
afflicted  ;  in  great  distress.     • 

"  Distressful  Nature  pants." 

Thornton :  Summer,  446. 

2.  Causing  or  attended  with  distress,  pain, 
or  anguish  ;  calamitous,  miserable. 

"  Being  informed  of  his  distressful  situation.'  — 
fithtlii'j  :  Amelia,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Indicating  or  arising  from  distress. 


*  4.  Attended  with  or  indicating  poverty  or 
destitution. 

"  He,  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread." 
.  :  Henry  }'.,  i v.  1. 


dis-tre'ss'-fal-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  distressful; 
-Iy.]  In  a  distressful  or  painful  manner  or 
degree. 

"  I  am  distressfully  deal."— Johnson. 

dis-tress  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  s.     [DISTRESS, 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst. :  The  act  of  causing  distress, 
pain,  or  anguish  to ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tressed ;  distress. 

"  Port  after  storms,  joy  after  long  distressing" 

P.  netchtr:  XUta, 

*  dis-tre  yne,  v.t.    [DISTRAIN.] 

dis-tress'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distressing; 
-ly.} 

1.  In  a  distressing,  painful,  or  agonizing 
manner. 

2.  Painfully,  unpleasantly. 

*  dis-trib  -u-lance,  s.    [Lat.  dis,  and  tribu- 
lans,  pr.  par.  of  tribulo  =  to  afflict,  trouble.] 
A  disturbance,  an  annoyance. 

"  The  shiref  sail  devoide  the  ground  bath  of  him  and 
bis  gudis,  and  charge  him  in  the  kingis  name  that  he 
mak  na  mare  distribulance  to  the  lor.de  nor  his 
grovnde  intym  to  cum."— Acts  Jos.  II.  A.  1157  (ed.  1814), 
p.  51. 

dis-trib'-U-ta-ble,  a.  [Eug.  distrtfrat(e)  ; 
-able.}  That  may  or  can  be  distributed  or 
dealt  out ;  capable  of  distribution. 


"To 
great  i 


make   my  patrimony  distributable  among  a 
umber."— .Sir  W.  Janet :  Fragments  of  Imut. 


dls-trib  -u-tar-J',  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  distribute); 
-ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving  to  distribute ;  distri- 
buting. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  means,  line,  or  passage  of 
distribution. 

"Breaking 
the  sea."— Tines :  Aug.  16,  1881. 

dis-trib'-ute,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Lat.  distributus,  pa. 
par.  of  distribuo  =  to  distribute  :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and   tribiw  —  to  share ;  Sp.    &  Port. 
distribuir;  Ital.  distribuire;  Fr.  distriiwer.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide  or  deal  out  amongst  a  number  ; 
to  give  or  bestow  in  portions  ;  to  share. 

"  His  bribes,  distributed  with  Judicious  prodigality, 
speedily  produced  a  large  return."— Macaui-ay:  Hist. 
£ng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  dispense,  to  deal  out,  to  administer. 

"  Not  ill  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  Justice,  but  of  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it." 

ShaJcetp. :  Coriolanus,  in.  3. 

3.  To  assign  or  appoint  to  different  positions 
or  stations. 


4.  To  divide,  separate  or  arrange,  as  into 
classes,  divisions,  genera,  Ac. ;  to  classify. 

5.  To  spread,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"The  greater  number  of  families  [of  plants]  is  dit- 
trikuted  over  the  whole  globe,  —flavour.-  Botany, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  To  employ  a  term  in  its  fullest 
extent.     [DISTRIBUTED.] 

"Universal  Judgments  distribute,  i.e.,  introduce 
the  whole  of  their  subject ;  particulars  do  not  In  '  All 
the  fixed  stars  twinkle,'  and  '  No  man  is  wise  at  all 
times,'  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  men,  respectively  ;  and  there- 
fore each  term  is  distributed."  —  Thornton :  Lava  of 
Thought,  j  77. 

2.  Print. :  To  separate  and  return  the  type 
from  the  column  to  the  case. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  share,  to  deal  out. 

"  He  distributed  to  the  disciples.*— John  vi.  IL 

2.  Specif. :  To  dispense  charity. 

"  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints." — 
Komam  xii.  13. 

3.  To  assign,  to  allot,  to  dispense. 

"An  God  hath  distributed  to  every  man.*— 1  Cor. 

vii.  17. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  distribute 
and  to  dispense,  see  DISPENSE  ;  for  that  be- 
tween to  distribute  and  to  divide,  see  DIVIDE. 

dis-trfb'-U-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISTRIBUTE.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.Lang.:  Shared,  'divided,  assigned,  o* 
dealt  out. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic:    Applied  to  a  term  used  in  its 
fullest  extent,  so  as  to  include  all  significates 
or  applications. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  type  returned  from 
the  column  to  the  case. 

dis-trfb -U-ter,  s.  [Eng.  distribute);  -er.] 
One  who  distributes,  deals  out,  or  shares  any- 
thing ;  a  dispenser,  a  divider,  an  administer. 

"  There  were  Judges  and  distributers  of  Justice  ap- 
pointed for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions."— Adai- 
ton:  On  Italy. 

dis-trib'-u-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DISTRI- 
BUTE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sett 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :  The   act   of  dealing   out, 
assigning,   dispensing  or  administering  ;  dis- 
tribution, division. 

2.  Print. :  The  operation  of  returning  from 
the  column  to  the  cose  the  letters,  &c.,  which, 
make  up  the  matter.     The  compositor  wuts  a 
page  or  part  of  a  column  of  matter,  and  takes 
up  a  number  of  lines  on  his  distributing-rule. 
The  wetting  causes  the  types  to  adhere  slightly 
together.    He  takes  a  few  words  between  his 
finger   and    thumb,    and,    reading  the    pur- 
port, by  a  dexterous  slackening  of  his  grip,  so 
as  to  loosen  the  type  seriatim,  he  throws  the 
several  letters  into  their  various  boxes.    Dis- 
tribution, is  said  to  be  four  times  faster  than 
composition.     (Knight.)    [TYPE-DISTRIBUTING 
MACHINE.] 

distributing-reservoir,  s.  A  small 
reservoir  for  a  given  district,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  whole 
excess  of  the  demand  for  water  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  when  such  demand  exceeds 
the  average  rate,  above  a  supply  during  the 
same  time  at  the  average  rate.  The  greatest 
hourly  demand  for  water  is  about  double  the 
average  hourly  demand.  The  least  that  a  dis- 
tributing-reservoir should  hold  is  half  the 
daily  demand.  (Knight.) 

distributing  roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  on  the  edge  of  an  inking- 
table  for  distributing  ink  to  the  printing- 
roller.  At  the  side  of  the  table  is  an  ink-trough, 
which  is  pressed  up  against  the  distributing- 
roller  by  balance-weights.  The  distributing- 
roller  presents  a  line  of  ink  to  the  printing- 
roller,  which  is  then  run  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  table  to  spread  the  supply  of  ink 
evenly  around  it.  The  arrangement  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  Cowper,  and  is  described 
in  his  English  patent  of  1818.  The  distribu- 
ting-roller in  printing-machines  carries  ink 
from  the  ductor-roller  to  the  inking  roller.  To 
secure  an  even  distribution,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  give  an  endwise  motion  to  the  roller. 
(Knight.) 

distributing  rule,  s. 
Print. :  A  rule  used  in  separating  the  lines 
of  type  in  disti ibution.    (Knight.) 

distributing-table,  s. 

Print. :  The  slab  on  which  the  ink  is  spread 
and  transferred  to  the  rollers.  (Knight. ) 

dis  tribu  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  distributio,  from 
distributus,  pa.  par.  of  distribuo  =  to  distri- 
bute ;    Fr.  distribution;    Ital.  distribuzione ; 
Sp.  distrifrucuw.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act   of   distributing,    dividing,    or 
dealing  out  to  others. 

"  Ample  was  the  boon 
"  He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair." 

Cmcftr :  Task,  v.  199,  200. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity  ;  a  dispensing 
of  alms. 


3.  The  dispensing  or  administering  of  jus- 
tice. 

4.  An  assigning,  appointing,  or  allotting  to 
different  stations  or  positions. 

5.  The  act  of  dividing,  arranging,  or  sepa- 
rating, as  into  classes,  genera,  &c. 

6.  The  act  of  dispersing  or  spreading  abroad. 


boil,  bo^;  po*ut,  jo%l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
clan,    tian  -  shr.n.     tion,  -sion  -  •bun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tion*,  -sious,  -clone  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  feel,  del. 
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7.  The  state  of  being  dispersed,  spread,  or 
Mattered. 

8.  That  which  is  distributed,  or  dealt  out. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  The  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  building  according  to 
the  rules  of  art. 

2.  Law:  The  distributing  of  the  personal 
estate  of  intestates. 

8.  Logic:  The  distinguishing  of  an  universal 
whole  into  its  several  kinds  of  species.  [DIS- 
TRIBUTE, II.  1.) 

4.  Nat.  Hist.:   The   manner,    degree,    and 
extent  in  which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
world  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  the  variations  in  certain  areas,  and 
the  causes  or  conditions  which  cause  such 
variations. 

"  It  baa  reference  to  the  dittribution  of  plant*  in  an 
altitudiualor  hypsometrical  point  of  view?"—  Da/four  : 
Botany.^lH. 

5.  Print.  :  The   act  of  distributing  type. 
[DISTRIBUTING,  ».,  2.] 

6.  Khtt.  :   A  division  and  enumeration  of 
the  several  qualities  of  a  subject. 

7.  Steam  Eng.  :  The  application  of  steam  in 
the  engine  in  respect  to  its  induction,  educ- 
tion, expansive  workings,  &c. 

^  (1)  Distribution  of  animate: 

Zool  d  Geol.  :  The  diffusion  of  animals  1n 
space  and  in  time.  To  these,  in  the  case  of 
marine  animals,  diffusion  in  depth. 

(a)  Zool.  :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  space  ; 
There  are  zoological  provinces,  regions,  Ac.  ; 
but  to  render  these  precise  it  is  requisite  to 
make  them  vary  in  some  cases  for  each  sub- 
kingdom,  and  in  some  even  for  each  class. 
For  instance,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
windless  mammals  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
'winged  birds,  nor  is  it  the  same  as  that  of 
fishes.  The  following,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, is  the  distribution  of  the  mollusca 
through  the  several  provinces  which  they 
inhabit. 

(i.)  Marine  Provinces  : 

Arctic  Boreal.  Celtic,  I.usitanian.  Aralo-Caspian, 
West  African,  South  African.  Indo-Pacilic.  Australo- 
Zealnudic,  Ja.xjnic.  Aleutic,  Californian,  Pauamic, 
Peruvian.  Magellanic,  Fatagonian,  Caribbean,  and 
Tram-Atlantic. 

(ii.)  Land  Regions: 

Germanic.  LusiUnian,  Africa.  Cape,  Yemen-Mada- 
gascar. Indian,  China  and  Japan.  Philippine  Islands, 
Java,  Bonier).  Papua  and  New  Ireland,  Australian, 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  1'oly- 
nesiau.  Canadian,  Atlantic  States.  American  Oregon 
and  California!!,  Mexican,  Antilles,  Columbian  Bra- 
zilian. Peruvian,  Argentine.  Chilian,  and  PaUgonian. 

In  the  case  of  marine  animals  inquiry  must 
be  made  also  as  to  their  bathymetrical  dis- 
tribution -i.e.,  the  limits  of  depth  in  the  sea 
within  which  any  particular  marine  animal 
lives.  With  regard  to  the  former,  four  zones 
have  for  some  considerable  time  been  recog- 
nised— the  Littoral  Zone,  between  tide-marks  ; 
the  Laininarian  one,  from  low-water  mark  to 
15  fathoms  deep  ;  the  Coralline  Zone,  from  15 
to  SO  fathoms  ;  and  the  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone, 
from  50  to  100  fathoms.  To  these  Nicholson 
adds  a  fifth,  which  he  calls  the  Abyssal  Zone, 
from  100  to  3,000  or  4,000  fathoms. 

(6)  Geol.  :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  time. 
The  same  laws  obtain  as  in  plants.  For 
details  see  the  various  palaeontological  articles. 

(2)  Distribution  of  electricity  : 

Elect.:  The  manner  in  which  electricity  is 
distributed.  Various  experiments  show  that 
electricity  does  not  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  bodies,  but  is  confined  to  their 
surface.  Its  distribution  does  not,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  mass  of  a  body,  but  upon 
the  extent  of  its  surface. 

(3)  Distribution  of  magnetism,  Distribution 
tffrte  magnetism  : 

Magnetism:  The  manner  in  which  mag- 
netism is  distributed.  It  was  discovered  by 
Coulomb  that  with  saturated  bars  of  more 
than  seven  inches  in  length,  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  could  be  expressed  by  a  curve 
of  which  the  abscissae  formed  the  distance 
from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  and  the  ordinates 
the  force  of  magnetism  at  those  points. 
(Ganot.) 

(4)  Distribution  of  plants  : 
Phyto-geography  &  Genl.  :    The  diffusion  of 

plants  in  space  and  in  time.    The  former  of 
these  falls  under  phyto-geography  ;  the  latter 


may  perhaps  be  ranked  also  under  this  de- 
partment, but  is  more  appropriately  relegated 
to  geology. 

(a)  Phyto-g«ography :  The  diffusion  of  plants 
In  space — i.e.,  the  manner  in  which  plants  are 
distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world. 
The  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  <te.,  oc- 
curring in  the  several  continents,  islands,  &c. 
Orisebach  enumerates  twenty-four  regions  of 
vegetation  : 

The  Arctic,  the  Europsm-Siberlan  Forest,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Steppe,  the  Chino-Japaueae.  the  Indian 
Monsoon,  the  Sahara  fin  Central  Africa,  from  20°  N. 
to  20°  a .  and  Southern  Arabia),  the  Sudan,  the  Kalahari 
[extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  20°  to  29'  s. 
lat.1  the  Cape,  the  Australian,  the  N.  American  Purest. 
Region,  the  Prairie,  the  Califomian,  the  Mexican,  the 
W  Indian,  the  Ois-equatorial  Region  of  S.  America, 
the  Amazon,  the  Brazilian,  the  Tropical  Aiulaeau,  the 
Pampas,  the  Chilian  Transition- Region,  the  Antarctic 
Forest-Region,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands. 

Several  of  these  regions,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  nearly  identical  in  climate  with  others ; 
yet  this  vegetation  pretty  largely  differs.  This 
suggests  that  each  species  spread  from  a 
certain  centre  In  which  it  was  first  brought 
into  being,  and  took  time  to  spread  from  that 
centre  in  the  regions  which  it  now  occupies. 
There  is  also  a  bathymetrical  distribution  of 
plants,  as  of  animals.  It  refers  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Algals.  [f  (1>] 

(b)  Geol. :   The  way  in  which   plants   are 
distributed,  arranged,  or   grouped   in  time. 
Going  further  back  into    antiquity,  present 
species    disappear ;     though    modern    genera 
remain,  their    orders,  now    extinct,  appear; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  further  back  one  goes  the 
more  different  is  the  vegetation    from    that 
which  now  obtains.    It  is  also,  as  a  rule,  not 
so  high  in  organi/ation,  a  progressive  advance 
in  that  respect  having  taken  place  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  plant  on  the  earth  till 
now.    Plant  life  began,  undoubtedly,  with  low 
forms  of  water  plants,  which  were  followed 
by  plants  adapted  to  swamp  regions.    These 
swamp  forms  nourished  for  ages  and  to  them 
we  probably  owe  our  vast  deposits  of  coal. 
Coniferous  plants,  adapted  to  dry,  hard   soil 
early  api>eared,  and  from  these  and  from  forms 
of  the  swamp  growth  the   higher  older*  "f 
plants  are  supposed  to  'uive  slowly  (!evc'lo|>od. 
For  details,  see.  the  various  articles  on  pala;o- 
botany. 

(5)  Distribution  of  heat : 

Phys.:  A  term  applied  to  designate  the 
different  ways  in  which  a  ray  of  heat,  when  it 
falls  upon  a  liquid  or  solid  body,  is  disposed 
of,  as  by  absorption,  reflection,  or  trans- 
mission. 

T  Statute  of  distribution  : 

Law :  A  statute  regulating  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 

dis  trib-n'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  distribution; 
•al.]    Pertaining  to* distribution. 

"...  the  remains  of  a  hird  the  whole  of  whose  con- 
geners are  at  present  absolutely  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  therefore,  in  a  broad  sense, 
to  the  same  great  dittribufionat  area."—  Huxley : 
Q.  J.  a.  S.,  voL  xv.  (18&0).  p.  67*. 

*  dis  trib  U'-tion-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  distribution  ; 
-ist.]     One  employed  in  distribution,  a  dis- 
tributor, a  dispenser. 

"  The  dlttributionltti  trembled,  for  their  popularity 
was  at  stake."— Dickent :  Sketchet  by  Uat.  (Unities.) 

*  dis-trib-U-tiv'-al,  a.    [Eng.  distributive)  ; 
-al.]    Pertaining   to   a   distributive,  or   dis- 
tribution. 

"  ...  the  diitrViutital  sense."— A>y  .•  Philological 
fuayt  (IBJii)  p.  4. 

diSr-trfb'-n-tive,  o.  &  *.    [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
distributive,  from  distribute*,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tribuo  =  to  distribute  ;   Fr.   aiUriiiutlf;.^^., 
Port.,  &  ItaL  distributive.} 
A.  -•!.•>  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distribution ;  distri- 
buting, allotting,  or  dealing  out  to  each  its  due 
share. 

"The  other  specie*  of  Justice  called  dittrlbufive,  as 
consisting  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  puiiUb- 
meuts."— Soul* :  Sermon*,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Expressing    or    denoting    distribution, 
division,  or  separation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  Expressing  distribution,  separa- 
tion, or  division.  Distributive  numerals  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  the  prep,  by :  as,  By  twos, 
two  by  two,  4c.    [DISTRIBUTIVE  PRONOUN.] 

2.  Law  :  (For  definition,  see  example).  [DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE FINDING.] 


"  Of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  iti*tr,bittivr.  some 
penal,  instrument  are  those  tuat  determine  the 
right*  of  the  subjects,  declaring;  tu  every  uiaii  what  it 
is  by  which  be  acuuireth  and  lioldrth  a  property  in 
lands  or  goods,  aud  a  right  or  liberty  oi  action  ;  and 
these  speak  to  all  the  subject*. "— Uolba  :  I//  c  o,/.m->n- 
vtalth,  jit.  ii.,  en.  xxvi. 

3.  Logic :  Assigning  the  various  species  of 
a  universal  term. 

If  (1)  Distributive  finding  of  the  issue: 

Law:  A  finding  by  the  jury  partly  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  and  partly  iu  favour  of 
the  defendant. 

(2)  Distributive  pronoun : 

Gram. :  A  pronoun  which  denotes  that  th« 
member  of  a  number  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
taken  separately  or  disjunctively.  Distributive 
pronouns  are  each,  every,  either,  and  neither.  4 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  A  word  expressive  of  or  denoting 
distribution  or  separation ;  a  distributive  pro- 
noun, as  each,  &c. 

dis  trib  u  tive  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distributive; 
•ly.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  By  distribution. 

2.  Singly,  particularly,  one  by  one,  not  coU 
lectively. 

"  Dittributively  at  the  least,  all  great  and  grlevou* 
actual  offences,  one  by  one,  boXi  may  and  ought  to  b» 
by  all  means  avoided.  '—Hooker :  Ecclct.  Polity,  bk.  T. 

U.  Logic:  (See example). 

"An  universal  term  is  sometimes  taken  collectively 
tor  all  its  particular  ideas  united  together :  aud  some- 
times  dittributively.  meaning  each  of  them  single  and 
alone."—  Wattt:  Logic*. 

*  dis  trib  u-tive  ness.  ».  [Eng.  distri- 
butive; -ness.]  A  propensity  to  or  desire  of 
distributing ;  generosity,  open-handedness. 

"  The  carving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his  pro- 
vince, which  he  said  he  Mil  as  a  diversion  to  keep  him 
from  eating  overmuch  :  but  certainly  that  practice 
had  another  more  immediate  cause,  a  natural  dit- 
tributivenea  of  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be  employed 
In  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of  every  person."— 
Fell :  Life  of  Hammond,  i  1 

dls'-trict,  s.     [Fr.  from  Low  Lat.  districtus  = 
a  district  within  which  a  lord  may  distrain, 
distringere   potest   (Ducange);    distringo  =  to 
distrain  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  circuit  of  authority,  a  province ;  the 
extent  of  territory  under  a  certain  authority 
or  jurisdiction. 

"  Accepted  by  the  several  churches  In  their  respective 
dittricUKDd  diocesses."— Bp.  Taylor:  Dit^uatioe  from 
Popery,  bk.  L,  pt.  ii.,  !  1. 

2.  A  region,  a  tract  of  country,  a  territory, 
a  province. 

"  The  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbouring 
diitrictt."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  XV. 

H  Law :  The  place  in  which  a  man  hath 
the  power  of  distraining,  or  the  circuit  or  ter- 
ritory wherein  one  may  be  compelled  to 
appear.  (Eiount.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
trict, region,  tract,  and  quarter:  "These  terms 
are  all  applied  to  country  :  the  former  two  com- 
prehending divisions  marked  out  on  political 
grounds  ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  in- 
definite division  :  a  district  is  smaller  than  a 
region ;  the  former  refers  only  to  part  of  a 
country,  the  latter  frequently  applies  to  a 
whole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the 
world  or  a  particular  neighbourhood  :  a  tract 
is  the  smallest  portion  of  all,  and  comprehends 
frequently  no  more  than  what  may  fall  within 
the  compass  of  the  eye.  We  consider  the 
district  only  with  relation  to  government: 
every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  district; 
we  speak  of  a  region  when  considering  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural  pro- 
perties which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  heat  and  cold  ;  we 
speak  of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a 
point  of  the  compass  :  as,  A  person  lives  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  town,  that  is,  north 
or  south,  east  or  west,  <fcc."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

district-attorney,  s.  The  prosecuting 
officer  of  a  district  or  district-court. 

district  court,  s.  A  court  having  cog- 
nizance of  cases  arising  within  a  certain 
defined  district. 

^J  District  cnurt-martial : 

Mil. :  The  second  kind  of  court-martial,  held 
for  the  trial  of  more  serious  offences  than  can 
be  dealt  with  by  a  garrison  court-martial. 

[COURT-MARTIAL.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  -her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey     a.    qu  =  kw« 


district— disturbance 
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district-judge,  -- 
court. 


A  judge  of  a  district- 


district-parish,  s.  A  district  or  division 
of  a  parish  marked  out  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 


A  school  for  a  cer- 


district  school, 

tain  defiued  district. 

*'  dis-trict',  a.  [Lai.  district  us,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
triiu/o.]  Rigorous,  harsh,  severe,  stringent. 

"  Punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  seuerity."— Fox: 
Martyr,,  p.  782. 

dls-trict,  v.t.  [DISTRICT,  «.]  To  divide  or 
distribute  into  districts  or  limited  divisions 
for  purposes  of  administration,  dec. 

•  dls-trf C'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  districtio,  from  dis- 
trictus (ensis)  =  a  drawn  (sword),  pa.  par.  of 
distringo.]  A  sudden  display  :  as,  the  glitter  of 
a  sword  suddenly  drawn. 

-  A  smile  .  .  .  breaks  oat  with  the  brightest  dit- 
triction."— Collier :  On  the  Atpect. 

«  dfa-trictf-ljf,  *  dis  trict  lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
district;  -ly.]  In  a  stringent,  harsh,  or  rigor- 
ous manner ;  stringently,  strictly. 

" D'atrictlie  and  in  virtue  of  obedience  commanding 
you."— Fox  :  Martyrt,  p.  218. 

dis-trin  -gas,  s.     [Lat.  =  you  may  distrain, 
2nd  per.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  distringo  =  to  dis- 
train (q.v.).] 
Law : 

1.  A  writ  issuing  against  a  defendant  who 
feiled  to  attend  ;  a  distress  infinite  ;  a  process 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defen- 
dant from  time  to  time,  and  continually  after- 
wards, by  taking  his  goods  and  the  profits  of 
his  lands,  which  were  called  issues,  and  which, 
by  the  common  law,  he  forfeited  to  the  crown 
If  he  did  not  appear.     The  issues  might  be 
sold,  if  the  court  should  so  direct,  in  order  to 
defray  the  reasonable  costs  of  the  plaintiff. 
{Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10.) 

2.  A  writ  after  judgment  in  detinue  to  com- 
pel the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  re- 
peated distresses  of  his  chattels. 

*  3.  A  writ  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies 
of  jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain  on 
their  goods. 

4.  The  process  in  courts  of  equity  against 
a  corporation  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  or 
summons  of  the  court. 

5.  An  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
favour  of  a  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in 
any  stock  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  charging  the  authorities  of  the 
Bank  not  to  permit  a  transfer  of  such  stock, 
nor  to  pay  any  dividend  on  it. 

•  dis-trin-yie,  v.t.    [DISTRAIN.] 

•  dia  troub  -Ian9e,  *  dis  trub  lance,  .«. 
tDiSTRouBLE.]    A  disturbance. 

"To  cess  of  all  distrtibla.net  of  the  s&id  Etifame  in 
the  joysing  of  the  samyn  in  tyme  to  cum."—  Act. 
Audit.  A.  1436,  p.  » 

•  dis  troub  le  (le  as  el),  *  des-trob  le, 
*dis-trub-le,i>.t.  [DISTOURBLE.]  To  disturb, 
to  confound,  to  confuse . 

"  For  to  distrubil  the  foresaw  mariice. " 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  221,  17. 

•  dis-troiib'-ler,  s.     [Eng.  distroubl(e)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  causes  trouble  or  disturbance. 

"  To  withstand  all  such  dittrouoteri  of  Holy  Church." 
—Bale:  Select  Worts,  p.  75.  (Daviet.) 

•  dls-troub  -ling,  *  dis-triib-lln,  pr.  par. 

&  S.      [DlSTROUBLE.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  Disturbance. 

"  In  Ingland  his  castell  till. 
For  owtyn  distrtncblyne  or  ill  " 

Harbour,  v.  J16. 

dls-trust ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  trust  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  to  have  trust  or  confidence  in ;  to 
regard  with  distrust ;  to  doubt. 

"  He  y«  requireth  y»  othe  doeth  ditfrutt  that  other 
pstrtie."—  Cdal:  Matthew. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  suspect,  or  to  question  the 
reality,  truth,  or  sincerity  of. 

"T"  intn-nch  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws, 
Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause." 

Dryden  :  Bind  t  Panther,  ill  86«,  8«7. 

dls-trust ,  s.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  trust,  s. 

(qv.)] 

,1.  A  feeling  of  doubt  or  want  of  confidence, 
reliance,  or  faith  in  ;  suspicion. 


"The  distrust  with  which  his  adversaries  regarded 
him  wa»  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties."— 
JVucuu/ay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  2.  Discredit,  loss  of  confidence  or  credit. 

"To  me  reproach 
Bather  belongs,  distrust,  and  ;U1  dispraise." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  105,  164. 

3.  A  suspicion  as  to  the  straightforwardness 
of  the  designs  or  intentions. 

dis-trust-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DISTRUST,  v.] 


s.    [Eng.  distrust;  -er.]     One 


dis-trustf-er, 

who  distrusts. 

dls-trust -ful,  a.     [Eng.  distrust;  -/u^Qi] 

1.  Full  of  or  inclined  to  distrust  or  sus- 
picion ;  suspicious,  mistrustful ;  wanting  in 
confidence  or  faith. 

"  The  breach  of  faith  under  Servil  ius  and  that  under 
Valerius  are  then  insisted  on,  as  reasons  for  a  distrust- 
ful policy."— Leva:  Cred.  Early  Bam.  Hut.(lSK),  ch. 
xlt,  pt.  L,  J  16. 

2.  Diffident,  modest,  without  confidence. 

"  Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Critictim,  KK,  627. 

3.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  dis- 
trusted. 

"  The  great  corrupters  of  discourse  have  not  been  so 
distrustful  o/ themselves."—  Government  of  Ote  Tongue. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
trustful, suspicious,  and  diffident :  "  Distrustful 
is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  others  ;  suspicious 
is  said  only  of  others  ;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves :  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person  is  to  im- 
pute no  good  to  him ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a 
person  is  to  impute  positive  evil  to  him  :  he 
who  is  distrustful  of  another's  honour  or 
prudence  will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence  ;  he  who  is  suspicious  of  another's 
honesty  will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings 
with  him.  Distrustful  is  a  particular  state  of 
feeling*;  suspicious  an  habitual  state  of  feeling  : 
a  person  is  distrustful  of  another  owing  to  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  he  is  suspicious  from 
his  natural  temper.  As  applied  to  himself,  a 
person  is  distrustful  of  his  own  powers  to 
execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is  generally 
of  a  diffident  disposition  :  it  is  faulty  to  dis- 
trust that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust ;  there  is 
nothing  more  criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powers  to 
withstand  temptation  :  suspicion  is  justified 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances  ;  but 
a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion  is  liable  to 
lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
others  :  diffidence  is  becoming  in  youth,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  check  their  laudable  exertions." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-trust'-ful-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  distrustful; 
•ly.]  In  a  distrustful  manner ;  with  distrust 
or  suspicion. 

"The  brother's  eye 
Doth  search  distrusffuHy  the  brother's  face. " 

Uemans :  Vesper •  of  Palermo. 

diS-trust'-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dist-nistful ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distrust- 
ful or  suspicious  ;  want  of  confidence  or  re- 
liance. 

"  Their  diffidence  and  distrutt/ulnense  of  others."— 
P.  UoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  82. 

dls-trust  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [DISTRUST, 
v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  being  distrustful ; 
distrust,  suspicion. 

"  Without  uncivil  distrusting*,  or  refusing  his  pre- 
scriptions upon  humour  or  impotent  fear."— Bp. 
Taylor  :  Bol?  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  « 1. 

t  dis-trfist'-Ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  distrusting; 
-ly.]  In  a  distrusting  manner  ;  distrustfully  ; 
with  distrust. 

*  dls-trust  less,   a.     [Eng.   distrust ;  -fes».] 
Free  from  distrust  or  suspicion  ;  trustful. 

"  Poets,  ever  void 
Of  guile,  distruttiess,  scorn  the  treasured  gold." 

Shenttone :  Economy. 

*  dis-tu'ne,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tune 
(q.v.)]     To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  disturb. 

"  Untimely  Fever,  rude  insulting  guest. 
How  didst  then  with  such  unharmunious  heat 
Dare  to  distune  his  well  composed  rest?" 

Sir  U.  Wot  ton:  To  a  Friend  in  Sictnett. 

dis-turb  ,  *  des  torb,  *  des  tour b.  *  des- 
turb,  *  des  tur b-i,  *  dis  tourb,  *  dys- 
tourb,  v.t.  [O.  FT.  destourber,  desturber,  from 
Lat.  disturbo :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  twrfeo  = 
to  disturb  ;  turba  =  a  crowd,  a  tumult;  Hal. 
disturbare.] 


I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  discommode,  to  put  from  a 
state  of  rest  or  quiet. 

"  Here,  sir.  I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog,  but  for 

disturbing  the  lords  within.  '—Skaketp. :  Coriolanu$, 
iv.  5. 

3.  To  discompose,  to  agitate,  to  render  on- 
easy,  to  disquiet 

"The  prince's  fellow  passengers  had  observed  with 
admiration  that  neither  pera  nor  mortification  hail 
for  one  momeutditturfred  his  composure."— Xacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  excite,  to  cause  excitement 
or  disquiet  in,  to  trouble. 

"  Preparing  to  disturb 
With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above." 

Coivper  :  Homer" t  Iliad,  bk.  xi. 

5.  To  move  or  divert   from    any  regular 
course. 

"It  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not ;  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim." 

MMon:  P.L..L  166-4*. 

6.  To  hinder,  to  interrupt,  to  molest. 

7.  To  put  out  of  possession.    [II.  2.] 

"  He  might  know  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  by  the  caprices  of  a  land- 
lord."—Standard,  Dec.  8.  1882. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  alter,  annul,  or  vary  a  verdict  or  de- 
cision. 

2.  To  hinder  or  disquiet  an  owner  in  the 
regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  some  incor- 
poreal hereditament.    [DISTURBANCE,  II.  1.) 

"  The  injury  done  to  his  property  in  disturbing  him 
in  his  presentation."— Blaclatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ill, 
ch.  8. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
turb and  to  interrupt :  "  We  may  be  disturbed 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly ;  we  are  inter- 
rupted only  outwardly  :  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may 
be  disturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by 
unseemly  noises  ;  but  we  can  be  interrupted 
only  in  our  business  or  pursuits :  the  dis- 
turbance therefore  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  person  :  what  disturbs  one  person  will 
not  disturb  another  ;  the  interrupt  iwi  is  how- 
ever something  positive  :  what  interrupts  one 
person  will  interrupt  another :  the  smallest 
noises  may  disturb  one  who  is  in  bad  health  ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  interrupt  a 
person  in  any  of  his  business.  The  same  dis- 
tinction exists  between  these  words  when 
applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  is 
put  out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  dis- 
turbed: thus,  water  wliicli  is  put  into  motion 
from  a  state  of  rest  is  disturbed ;  whatever  is 
stopped  in  the  evenness  or  .regularity  ol  iU 
course  is  interrupted:  thus,  water  which  is 
turned  out  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  inter- 
rupted." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  disturb  and 
to  trouble,  see  TROUBLE. 

*  dis-turb',  s.     [DISTURB,  v.]    Disturbance, 
tumult,  confusion. 

"  Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  move  emhattelled. 

Milton :  P.  L^  vi.  M9,  HO. 

dis  turb  an9C,    des  tourb  ance,   des- 
torb-aunce,  *  dis-turb-aunce,  *.    [Lat. 
disturbans,  pr.  par.  of  disturbo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  confu- 
sion, disorder,  or  disquiet ;  tumult. 

"  As  for  d:stur'^ance,  I  make  none,  being  myself  • 
man  of  peace.'  — Dunyan  :  Pilgrim  t  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  An  interruption,  derangement    or  di»- 
ordering  of  a  regular  state  of  things 

"  None  within  the  citee 
In  disturbance  of  vnitee 
Durst  ones  meuen  a  tuatere." 

Cower,  iii.  in. 

3.  Emotion  or  disquiet  of  mind ;  perplexity, 
agitation,  perturbation. 

4.  Confusion  of  thought. 

"They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  idea* 
without  fatigue  or  disturbance."—  Halts :  OH  the Mi.id. 

5.  A  public  agitation  or  excitement;  tumult, 
riot,  disorder. 

"  Tho  bigan  ther  in  this  lond  a  newe  destourbanc*.* 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  Mi. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  A  wrong  done  to  some  incorporeal 
hereditament  by  hindering  or  disquieting  the 
owners  in  their  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment 
of  it.  Of  this  injury  there  are  five  kinds  : 

(1)  Disturbance  of  franchise  :  When  a  man 
has  the  franchise  of  holding  a  court-leet,  of 
keeping  a  fair,  of  free  warren,  of  seizing 
est  rays,  or  any  other  species  of  franchise  w hat- 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  —  t, 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion     shun;  -tion,  -slon  -  zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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aoever,    and    be   is  disturbed   in   the  lawful 
exercise  thereof. 

(2)  Disturbance  of  common  :  Where  any  act 
is  done,  by  which  the  right  of  another  to  bis 
common  is  incommoded  or  diminished. 

(3)  Disturbance  of  ways:  When  a  person  who 
has  a  right  to  a  way  over  another's  ground,  by 
grant  or  prescription,  is  obstructed  by  enclo- 
sures  or   other  obstacles,  or  by  ploughing 
across  it,  by  which  means  he  cannot  enjoy  his 
right  of  way,  or  at  least  cannot  in  so  commo- 
dious a  manner  as  he  might  have  done. 

(4)  Disturbance  of  tenure  consists  in  breaking 
that  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
lord  and  his  tenant,  and  to  which  the  law 
pays  so  high  a  regard,  that  it  will  not  suffer  it 
to  be  wantonly  dissolved  by  the  act  of  a  third 
person. 

(5)  Disturbance  of  patronage  is  a  hindrance 
or  obstruction  of  a  patron  to  present  his  clerk 
to  a  benefice. 

2.   Ceol.  :  A  violent  throwing   or   moving 
from  the  original  place  or  position. 

•  dls-turb'-an-^y,  *.    [DISTURBANCE.] 

"  The  author  of  the  least  ditturoancy."—  Daniel  :  To 
Sir  T.  tgerton. 

•  dls-turb'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  disturbans,  pr.  par. 
otdisturlH).}  "Disturbing;  causing  disturbance  ; 
turbulent. 

"  Every  mail  is  a  vast  aud  spacious  lea  :  his  passions 
•re  the  winds  thatswell  him  mlodiiturbant  waves."— 
feltham  :  Ketulvrt,  62. 

•  dls-tur-ba  -tion,  5.    [Lat.  distnrbatio,  from 
disturbatvs,    pa.   par.    of   disturbo.]     A  dis- 
turbance. 

"  By  this  way 
All  futon  ditturinitiiint  would  desist" 

Daniel  :  Civil  H'arret,  bk.  ill. 

dis  -turb'ed,  *  des   tovrb  -  cd,   *  dys  - 
tovrbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISTURB,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   Thrown    into  confusion  ; 
•tirred  ;  excited,  disquieted. 

2.  Ceol.  :  Thrown  or  moved  by  some  violent 
actiou  from  the  original  place  or  position. 

dls  turb   er,  s.     [En-,  disturb;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  :  - 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disturbs  or  causes 
a  disturbance  ;   a  disquieter   or   violater  of 
peace,  quiet,  or  calm. 

"The  deuill,  ditturber  of  Concorde  and  sower  of 
•edicion."—  UaU:  Richard  III.  (ana). 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  agitates, 
or  perturbs. 

"  Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep  s  ditturbrrt." 
ShaXetp.  :  Richard  III.,  iv.  a, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:    One   who   hinders   or   disquiets 
another  in  the  regular  aud  lawful  enjoyment 
of  his  right. 

2.  Eccles.-Law.  :  (For  definition,  see  extract). 


"  Da  urbert  of  a  right  of  advowson  may  therefore  be 
tron,  his  clerk,  and 
n,  by  pres 
a  church  tu  which  he  has  no  right,  and  thereby  malt- 


these three  persons  ;  the  pseudo-  pat  , 

the  ordinary  :  the  pretended  patron,  by  presenting  to 


- 

ing it  litigious  or  disputable  :  the  clerk,  by  demanding 
or  obtaining  institution,  which  tends  u>  and  promotes 
the  same  inconvenience  ;  and  the  ordiu  try,  by  refusing 
to  admit  the  real  patron's  clerk,  or  omitting  the 
cleric  of  the  pretender."—  Blackttone  :  Lammentariei 
bk_  UL,  ch.  8. 

H  For  the  difference  between  disturbance 
and  commotion,  see  COMMOTION. 

dls-turb  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [DISTURB, 
v.J 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  a  disturb- 
ance. 

"  Kor  where  love  reigns,  diiturbiny  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel." 

Shakeip.  :  Venut  t  Adonit,  t4»,  «0. 

•dls-  turn,  v.t.  [O.  FT.  dettourner;  Fr.  di- 
tourner.]  To  turn  away  or  aside  ;  to  divert. 

"  He  glad  was  to  duturn  that  furious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them." 

Daniel:  Civil  Warret.  bk.  Iv. 

•  dig-turn  -pDte,  v.(.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
turnpike  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from 

turnpikes. 

"  Ditturnpiked  roads  to  become  main  roads.  ~—ttig\- 
wayt  t  Locomotive!  (Amendment}  Act  (1878),  J  11, 
margin. 

•dls-tu-tor,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tutor 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or 
office  of  tutor. 

"Being  found  guilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and 
superstitious  way  of  dealing  with  his  scholars,  he  was 
diitutored."—  Anthony  d  Wood. 


dlS'-tyle,  s.    [Gr.  At  =  it's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  oTvAof  (,•;("/<«)  =  a  pillar.] 
Areh. :  A  portico  of  two  columns. 

dis-tyr-ol,  dis-tyr-6-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  styrol,  styrolene 
(q.v.).] 

CKem. :  [DICINNAMENK]. 

di  sul  phide.  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  sulphide  (q.v.).]  [DISULPHURET.] 

CKem. :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of 
sulphur  are  united  to  another  element  or 
radical,  as  carbon  disulphide,  CSj.  Also 
called  Bisulphides. 

di-sul'-phu-ret,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  E*ng.  sulphuret  (q.v.).]  The  same  as 
DISULPHIDE  (q.v.). 

*  dis  u'  ni  form,  o.      [Pref.  di«,  and  Eng. 
uniform  (q.v.).]     Not  uniform. 

"  The  ideas  of  confused  heaps,  and  dituniform  com- 
binations, are  neither  ascertained  to  the  imagination, 
nor  retained  in  the  memory,  without  considerable 
difficulty."— Coventry  :  Philemon  to  llydatpet,  Couv.  2. 

dls-u'-ni-on,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  union 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disuniting  or  separating ;  the 
state  of  being  disunited. 

"  In  the  disunion  aud  final  separation  of  these  two 
const! tueut parts. "—Bp.  JJortley :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  $39. 

2.  A   breach    of    concord ;    difference    of 
opinions  ;  disagreement,  discord. 

"And  now,  according  to  the  general  law  which 
governs  human  attain,  prosperity  began  to  produce 
disunion." — Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The   withdrawal   or    secession   of    any 
state  from  the  Union  of  the  United  States. 
An  example  occurred  in  1861. 

dis-u'-ni-on-ist,  s.  [Eng.  disunion;  -ist.] 
An  advocate  or  supporter  of  disunion. 

dls-u-nlte',  v.t.  &  1  [Lat.  disunites,  pa.  par. 
of  disunio :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  unio  = 
to  unite ;  unus  =  one ;  Fr.  desunir;  Ital. 
disunire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  disjoin,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  part. 

"The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  ditunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyuey,  iil.  W2,  M*. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  scatter. 

"The  pierced  battalions  </it united  fall, 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all." 
Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  85,  86. 

3.  To  set  at  variance,  to  raise  differences 
between,  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between. 

"Hoping  that  It  would  ditunite  those  two  kings."— 
Buriutt  :  Silt,  of  Reformation  (an.  1533). 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  divided,  separated, 
or  disunited. 

"To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all— but  ditunite/" 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydot,  ii.  20. 

dis-u-nit'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISUNITE.] 

dis-u-mt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disunite);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  disunites  or  causes  dis- 
union. 

dis  -u-nit'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISUNITE.] 
A.  &  E.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  disunion, 

separation,  or  division. 

*  dis  u  nit  y,  .-     [Pref.  di»,  and  Eng.  unity 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disunited  ; 
disunion. 

"  Ditunity  Is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  wliluh 
is  nothing  else  but  an  Infinite  cougeriei  01  physical 
monads. "—  More. 

2.  A  state  of  variance  or  disunion. 

•dis  u  sage,  s.  [Pref.  d  s,  and  Eng.  usage 
(q.v.).]  A  gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  relinquishment  of  use  or  custom. 

"Abolished  by  dinuaye  through  tract  of  time." — 
Hooker :  Jloclet.  Polity. 

dis  u  se,  8.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  B.  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  practise,  or 
exercise ;   a  cessation   of   use,    practice,    or 
exercise. 

"  Let  us  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  dilute  the  good 
inclinations  of  nature."— Harrow :  Sermoni,  vol.  1., 
•er.  Ml. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disused ;  cessation  of 
custom  ;  desuetude. 

"  That  obligation  u|x>n  the  lands  did  n»t  prescribe, 
or  come  Into  dilute,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years.  '— 
Arbutunot. 


dis  u  sc,  v.t.      [Pref.  di.«,  and  Em;,   use,  v. 

(q-v.)] 

1.  To  cease  to  use,  practise,  or  exercise ;  to 
leave  off  or  neglect  the  use  of. 

"  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  tluuted,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary  I" 
Cotvper:  To  Mart . 

*  2.  To  disaccustom.  (Followed  by  from, 
to,  or  in.) 

"  Dilute  me/rom  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving."  Dotme. 

dis  u  scd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISUSE,  v.] 

1.  Ceased  to  be  used,  practised,  or  exercised 
no  longer  in  use. 

"Arms  long  dittoed  his  trembling  limbs  invest" 
Deniiam :  I'trgil ;  .l.,Kid  ii. 

2,  Unaccustomed,  not  accustomed. 

"  With  Biou  long  diluted  to  play." 

Warlock :  Meliua'i  Birthday. 

dis-us'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DISUSE,  v.] 
A.  <Si  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (&«• 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ceasing  to  uti*, 

exercise,  or  practise. 

*  dis  val  u  a'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
valuation  (q.v.).]     Disgrace,  disrepute,  dis- 
esteem. 

"  What  can  be  more  to  t\\edisixiluation  of  the  power 
of  the  bpauiard,  than  that  eleven  thousand  Ln«lish 
should  have  marched  into  the  heart  of  his  countries?'* 
— Bacon:  War  with  Upain. 

*  dis  val  -ue,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  value. 

v.  (q.v.)]     To  undervalue,  to  lower  ill  value, 
to  depreciate. 

"  1 1  i-r  reputation  was  ditnalued 
In  levity."     3haketp. :  Meat,  for  Meat.,  ».  L 

*  dis-voT  •  ue,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng.  valut, 
s.  (q.v.)]     Disesteem,  disrepute,  disregard. 

"  The  whole  man,  yea,  Caesar's  self  [is] 
Brought  in  diieaiae."        U.  Joiuon :  Sejunut,  Ui. 

*  dis  van  tag  e  oils,  a.    [A  shortened  form 
of  disadvantageous,  used  for  the  suku  ot  the 
rhythm.]    Disadvantageous. 

"  That  had  not  his  light  horse  by  dinantageout  ground 
Been  hindered."  Drayion:  Poly-OUium,  u.  -ti. 

*dia-ver-6p,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  -velop, 
found  in  envelop,  develop  (q.v.).]  To  develop, 
to  disclose. 

"Wherein  those  black  thought*  ditvelopetl  them- 
selves by  action."— The  Unhajfpy  Marluman  (16&V). 
UtariM.) 

dis-vel'-oped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DISVELOP.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Developed. 
2.  Her. :  Displayed,  as  a  standard  or  colour* 
when  open  and  (lying. 

*dis-vSnt'-ure,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
venture  (q.v.).]  A  disad venture  or  misad- 
venture. 

"  Adventures,  or  rather  dinenturet,  never  begin  with 
a  little."— aiielton  ;  Dun  Quixote,  vol.  L,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  dis  vent  u  rous,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
venturo-ta  (q.v.).]     Disastrous 

"This  uitventurout  adventure  that  threatens  us." 
Jar  fit:  Lon  Quixote,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  dis-vif'-er,  *dla-vls-or,  t>.i.     [Pref.  di», 

and  Eng.  visor  (q.v.).]    To  take  off  the  visor ; 
to  expose  or  uuinask  the  face. 

"The  kyngeainost  noble  grace  never ditntered  nor 
breathed  tyli  he  ramie  the  nue courses. "—UaU:  Umrjf 
I  111.  (an.  12). 

*  di*-TOU9h'>  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  vouch 
(q.v.)]    'lo  nestroy  the  credit  of;  to  discredit,, 

to  emit  laiin-l . 

"  Every  letter  he  liath  writ  hath  dinoucked  otbst"  • 
Shaluiji.  :  Mcaturejor  Jleature,  iv.  4. 

•dis  warn,  r. (.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wan* 
(q.v.).]  To  warn,  caution,  or  advise  against 
Uoiiig  anything  ;  to  dissuade. 

"  Lord  Brook  ditwarning  me  {from  his  Majesty)  from 
comiiiK  to  Theobalds  this  day,  1  was  enforced  to 
trouble  your  Undauiu  with  these  few  lines."— lord 
Keeper  ttiUiamt  to  Duke  <>j  Uucking/iam  ;  Cab,  p.  71. 

"  dis  warr'  en,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
warren  (q.v.).J  To  deprive  of  the  state  or 
rights  of  a  warren  ;  to  make  common, 

"  When  a  warren  is  itiMimrrrnnt  or  broke  up  au«\ 
laid  in  common." — A>.V</< :  Lutet  concerning  Game 
(17S6),  p.  :u. 

*  dis  whip  ,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and   Eng.  whip 
(q.v.).]     To  deprive  of  a  whip. 

"Neither  restored  father  nor  ditwhipiied  task  master.* 
—Carlyle :  freiich  Ketolutiun,  pt.  it.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  L 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  euro,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  an  -  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  dls-wln'-ddw,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and   Eng. 
window  (q.v.).]    To  destroy  the  windows  of. 

"Ghastly  cliateaus  .  .  .  disrooted,  cUnrindmeed."— 
:  French   Rnolution.  pt.  lii,  bk.  v.,  ch.  Til. 


•  dis-  Wing  ed,  a.   [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  vringtd 
(q.v.).]    Deprived  of  wings. 

"  Now  diiwtngtd,  and  again  a  worm."—  Carlyle  :  Dia- 
mond JftcUaot,  ch.  UL  (Daritt.) 

•dls-witf-ed,  o.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng  wltted 
(q.v.).]  Deprived  of  ot  out  of  one's  wits  ;  dis- 

"  She  rau  away  alone  ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  baited  after  to  be  gone, 
AM  the  had  been  dineittrd," 

lirayton:  JffmpMdia. 

•dls-Wdnt',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wont 
(q.v.).]  To  make  disused  or  unaccustomed; 
to  disuse. 

"  A*  It  my  tongue  and  your  ears  conld  not  easily  be 
du  wonted  from  our  late  parliamentary  language,  you 
hare  here  in  this  text  liberty,  prerogative,  the  main- 
tenance of  both."—  Biikop  Hall:  Kemauu,  p.  19. 

•dis-work'-man-ship,  $.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  workmanship  (q.v.).]  Bad  or  inferior 
workmanship. 

"  Hee  would  not  publish  hi*  own  ditvorkmaiuhip." 
—Beyteood:  Apology  for  Acton;  Xp.  to  Met. 

*  dis-wor-ship.    *  dis-  wur  ship,    v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worship,  v.  (q.v.)J     To 
dishonour,  to  degrade,  to  disgrace. 

"  The  whole  body  is  din-urtiupped,"—Udal:  I  Cor.  ill. 

•dis-  WOT'-  Ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
worship,  s.  (q.v.)j  A  cause  of  disgrace  or 
loss  of  reputation  or  character. 

"I  had  written  that  common  adultery  is  a  thing 
which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shame 
and  diniortkip  that  his  law  should  countenance."  — 
—Milton  :  Cultutcriun,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

*  dis-wor'-sliip-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Dis- 
WOBSHIP,  r.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  treating  with  dis- 
respect or  irreverence. 

"  It  is  not  of  worshipping,  but  of  dispyting  and  da- 
vorAipping  of  saints.  —Sir  T.  Mart:  Worka,  p.  198. 

•  dls-wdrth  ,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worth 
(q.v.).  ]    To  lower  in  worth,  to  degrade,  to  dis- 
parage. 

"There  Is  nothing  that  din-ortlu  a  man  like  cow. 
ardice."—  Feltluim:  Ktsolfet,  37. 

•dls-volse,  v.t.  rpref.  dis,  and  Er.g.  yoke 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  any  yoke  or  restraint. 

"  D'uyoke  their  necks  from  custom." 

Tenityton:  Princeu,  ii.  IS!. 

•dit,   *dite,  s.     [A  shortened  form  of  ditty 

(q.v.).] 

1.  A  word,  a  saying. 

"Which  dite  Faul  seemeth  to  have  taken  out  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel"—  Philpot  :  Work*,  p.  338. 

2.  A  ditty,  a  poem. 

"  No  bird  bat  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing  ; 
No  song  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dUe." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  vt  13. 

3.  A  crying,  a  shout. 

"  The  dit  and  the  dyn  was  dule  to  behold." 

Deitruction  o/  Troy,  8,680. 

•dit,  *  dit  ton,  *  dut-ten,  *  dut  -  en, 
•dytte,  f.t.  [A.S.  dyttan  ;  Icel.  ditto.} 

1.  To  shut,  to  close. 

"  The  dor  drawen  and  dit  with  a  derf  haspe." 

Gamine.  1,233. 

2.  To  stop  or  close  np. 

"  Tour  brain*  grow  low.  your  bellies  swell  up  high, 
Foul  sluggish  fat  ditt  up  your  dulled  eye." 

More  :  Cupid  i  Conflict  (1647). 

di'-ta,  i.    [A  native  word.] 

Sot.  :  A  tree  of  the  Dogbane  family  (Apocy- 
naceae).  It  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
India  and  the  Malayan  Islands.  It  is  a  stiff- 
branched  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50  ft.  to 
80  ft.,  with  a  furrowed  trunk  ;  it  has  oblong 
leaves,  S  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  2  in.  to  4  in. 
wide,  produced  in  fours  round  the  branches. 
The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  bowel  complaints,  and  its  milky 
juice  as  a  kind  of  gutta-percha.  It  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  this  'country  for 
use  in  medicine.  (Smith.) 

dita  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Alstonia 
icholaris,  which  grows  in  the  Philippines. 

dit  -a-mjf,  s.  [Lat.  dictamnui.]  Another  form 
of  dittany  (q.v.). 

"  There  blossomed  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  ditamy.'    Keatt  :  Sndymion.  L  SM.  44*. 


dlt'-a-mlne,  *.    [Eng.,&c.,  di(ta),  and  amine 


Chtm.  :  CigH^NOj.  An  alkaloid  occurring 
in  dita  bark.  It  melts  at  75°,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solutions  by  ammonia. 

*  dit-anc,  *  dytan,  *  dytane,  s.  [DITTANY.] 

*  di-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ditutus,  pa.  par.  of  dito 

=  to  make  rich.]    The  act  of  enriching. 

"  Those  eastern  worshippers  intended  rather  homage 
than  dilation."—  HoM  :  Contempt.  ;  The  Purification. 

ditch,  *  dich,  *  diche,  *  dicche,  *  dy  ch, 
dyche,  «.      [A  weakened  pronunciation  of 
dite  (q.v.).    Cf.  pouch  aud  poke,  stitch  and 
stick,  pitch  and  pike.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  digging 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fence  or  division 
between  fields,  or  for  drainage. 

"  Some  asked  for  manors,  others  for  acres  that  lay 
convenient  for  them  ;  that  he  would  pull  down  his 
fences,  aud  level  his  ditd>et."—Arouthnot:  /Tutor*  of 
John  Bull. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  any  petty  or 
narrow  stream. 

"In  the  great  plagues  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  and  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads 
that  had  tails  three  inches  long."—  Bacon. 

*  3.  A  dike,  a  moat. 

"  To  fore  the  wal  is  the  diche."—  Trevita.  v.  44. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort.  :  A  trench  or  fosse  on  the  outside 
of  a  fortification  or  earthwork,  serving  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  assailant  and  furnishing  earth 
(dtblai)  for  the  parapet  (remblai).    It  is  from 
90  ft.  to  150ft.  broad,  in  regular  fortifications, 
much  narrower  in  mere  earthworks  or  en- 
trenched positions.     The  side  of  the  ditch 
nearest  the  place  is  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and 
the  opposite  side,  the  counterscarp,  is  usually 
made  circular  opposite  to  the  salient  angles  of 
the  works.    [BASTION.]    The  fossa,  around  a 
Roman  encampment  was  usually  9ft.  broad 
and  7  ft  deep  ;  but  if  an  attack  was  appre- 
hended, it  was  made  13  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep. 
The  aggtr,  or  parapet,  of  the  encampment  was 
raised  from  the  earth  to  the  fossa,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  row  of  sharp  stakes.    The 
ditch  outside  the  rampart  on   the  western 
side  of  Rome  was  100  ft  wide,  30  ft.  deep. 
The  work  was  constructed  by  Servius  Tullius. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Agric.  :    An   artificial   watercourse   for 
drainage.    By  the  laws  of  Solon  (594  B.C.), 
no  one  was  allowed  to  dig  a  ditch  but  at  the 
same  distance  from  his  neighbour's  land  that 
the  ditch  was  deep.     This  was  the  same  in 
the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.     The 
Grecian  law  compelled  one  who  planted  com- 
mon trees  to  place  them  no  nearer  than  9  ft. 
from  his  boundary  ;  olives,  10  ft.     The  Law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  made  it,  olives  and  figs  9  ft., 
other  trees  5ft.    The  agricultural  ditches  of 
the  Romans  were  open  (Jossce  patentee)  or  closed 
(fossce  ccecas)  :  the  latter  usually  3  ft.  broad  at 
top,  18  in.  at  bottom.    The  lower  portion  was 
filled  with  stone  or  gravel,  a  layer  of  pine 
leaves  or  willows,  and  then  the  earth  replaced. 
Sometimes  a  large  rope  of  withes  or  a  bundle 
of  poles  was  placed  in  the  bottom.    (Knight.) 

1  (1)  Expedition  of  the  Ditch,  or  of  the 
Nations: 

Hist.  :  The  third  expedition  of  the  Koreish, 
an  Arab  tribe,  which  had  charge  of  the  -Caaba 
or  sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  against  Mahomet  ; 
and  so  named  from  the  ditch  drawn  before  the 
city.  They  were  vanquished  principally  by 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  (Gibbon,  Haydn, 
Ac.) 

(2)  To  die  in  the  last  ditch  :  To  resist  to  the 
uttermost  ;  to  hold  out  to  the  very  last  or  to 
the  bitter  end. 

ditch  -bur,  s.  Xanthi-um  strumarium. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

*  ditch-delivered,  adj.    Brought  forth 
in  a  ditch. 

"  Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch^ielivtrtd  by  a  drab." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

*  ditch-dog,  «.    A  dead  dog  thrown  in  a 
ditch. 


ditch-fern,  s.    Osmunda  regal  is.    (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 

ditch -reed,   *.      Pr.ragm.ites    communis. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 


•ditch*  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  dlcian;  O.  Fris.  dito, 
ditsa.]    [DIKE,  v.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  dig  a  ditch. 

"I  have  employed  my  time,  beside*  JifeMnj,  to 
finishing  my  travels."— .-im/r. 

B.  Transitive  : 

L  To  make  a  ditch  or  trench  in. 
"  Men  it  [the  erthej  delve  and  diche.'     Oowtr,  L  1st. 
2.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  ditch  OT 
fosse. 

"  Ditched,  and  walled  with  turf." 

Shuketp.  :  Cymbrlint,  r.  «. 

dltch'-er,  *.    [Eng.  ditch;  -er.]    One  who  digs 
ditches. 

"  Tou  merit  new  employment*  dally, 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  bally."    Sotft. 

ditch  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DITCH,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  digging  a  ditch  or 
of  enclosing  with  a  ditch. 

"  That  one  of  a  noble  family  and  extraction  should 
be  put  to  hedging  and  ditching."— South :  Vermont, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

ditching-machine,  s.  One  adapted  to  ex- 
cavate a  deep  trench  and  deposit  the  earth  at 
the  side  of  the  same.  In  this  sense  a  plough 
may  be  a  ditching-machine,  and  in  fact  is  often 
so  used  in  running  shallow  ditches  for  surface- 
draining,  but  it  will  only  make  it  single-fur- 
row depth.  There  are  many  modifications  of 
the  plough  for  attaining  extra  depth.  (Knight.) 

ditching-plough,  s.  A  plough  having 
a  deep,  narrow  share  for  cutting  drains  and 
trenches,  and  means  for  lifting  the  earth  and 
depositing  it  at  the  side  or  sides  of  the  exca- 
vation. The  forward  carriage  straddles  the 
ditch,  and  the  rear  supporting- wheel  runs  in 
the  ditch  behind  the  cutting  and  elevating 
mechanism.  The  share  is  supported  by  coul- 
ters, which  cut  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  aud 
deliver  the  furrow-slice  to  the  guides  upou 
which  it  rises,  and  to  the  mould-boards  which 
deliver  it  on  the  side  of  the  ditch.  Adjust- 
ments for  varying  depths  are  recited  in  the 
claims .  (Kn  ight.) 

ditching -tools,  s.  pi.  Spades  of  vari- 
our  shapes  for  different  forms  and  depths  of 
ditches  :  scoop-shaped  fur  clearing  out  the 
bottoms;  paring  spades  for  removing  the  turf ; 
level  and  reel-Line  for  laying  out  the  work  ; 
ploughs,  ditching-machines,  and  excavators  lor 
reducing  the  amount  of  hand-work.  (Knigltt.) 

*  dite  (1),  *  dit-en,  *  dyte,  *  ciyt-yn,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  dieter,  dieter,  ditier ;  Sp.  &i  Port,  dio 
tar;  ItaL  dittare,  dettare,  from  Lat  dicto,  a 
frequent,  form  of  dice  =  to  say.] 

1.  To  dictate. 

"  His  prayer  flowed  from  his  hart,  and  was  dited  b* 
the  right  spirit."— Bruce :  Etetrn  nernu,nt,  sig.  C  1. 

2.  To  write,  to  iudite. 

"  He  made  a  boke  and  let  it  write 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  dite." 

Komaunt  of  the  Bom. 

3.  To  indict 

"  [He]  dy/ii  all  the  pure  men  up  of  land." 
Henri/tone  :  (Uaiinatync  Pomut  p.  113,  ch.  zviii. 

*  dite  (2),  v.t.     [A.S.  diAtan.J     [Dioar.]    To 
prepare,  to  get  ready. 

"His  hideous  club  aloft  he  dita." 

Spenter:  F.  <*.,  I..  Tiii.  U. 

*dite,«ditee,s.    [Drrrr.] 

1.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  ditty. 

"  The  Greek  radde  the  dUtt.'—Trerita.  IT.  ML 

2.  A  noise,  a  crying. 

"  The  dyn  and  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here.* 

Detraction  of  Troy.  11.H*. 

*  dite  -ment,  s.     [Eng.  dite ;  -ment.]     Any- 
thing indited  or  dictated  by  another ;  applied 
to  the  Gospels  by  Sir  W.  More. 

"  Which  holy  ditemenit,  as  a  mirrour  meet*. 
Joynd  with  the  prophesies  in  him  complect* 
Might  serve  hi<  glorious  image  to  present, 
To  such  as  sought  him  with  a  pure  Infant. 

True  Crucifjce,  p.  H 

di-tet-ra-he'-dral,  a.     [Gr.  &=«,?  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  tetrahedral  (q.v.). J 
Crystall.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral 
prism  with  dihedral  summits. 

dl  the  -caL  a.     [Gr.  8t  =  «i«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  fcj.0)  (theki)  =  a  case.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  cavities  or  loculanienU  in 
the  ovary ;  bilocular. 

«  di'-  th5  -  Ifm,  ».     [Gr.   Jt  =  i«   (di»)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  theism  (q.v.).]    The 


bSil,  bo^j  p6ut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist,  ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  ihy     -tion,  -sion  =  Thiin ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «rifi«-     -clous,  -tious,  -oious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  gods,  or  of 
the  two  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil ; 
dualism. 

"  That  forementioned  ditheirm,  or  opinion  of  two 
gods,  .a  good  and  an  evil  on*  ."— Vudaort H :  Intell. 
Syftem,  p.  Sit. 

•  dl'-thS-Ist,  *.  (Gr.  Si  =  Sit  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  theist  (q.v.).J  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  ditheism. 

"To  reason  with  Pagan  dithristt  on  their  own 
notions."— Bolinybroke  :  Human  Retucn,  Eaaay  ii.,  §  7. 

•di-thg-fat-ic,  'di-thS-fot-Ic-al,  »  di- 

the-Ist  Ick,  a.  [Gr.  «t  =  Sit  (dw/=  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  theistic,  theistlcal  (q.v.).J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ditheism. 

"Which  dUkeit>iflc  doctrine  of  two  self -existent 
animaliah  principles  in  the  universe." — Cudtcorth  : 
Ititell.  System,  p.  ra 

dlth  -er,  v.i.  [DIDDER.]  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

dlth'-er-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DITHER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tim  act  of  trembling  or  shak- 
ing. 

dithering -grass,  s.  Briza  media.  (Brit- 
ten <£  Holland.) 

di'-thl-o'n-ate,  s.    f  Eng.  dithion(ic),  and  stiff. 
•ate  (Chem.),  s.  (q.v.)] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  dithionic  acid. 

di  thl-on-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  6tiov  (theiori)  =  sulphur.] 

Chem. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  for- 
merly called  hyposulpliuric  acid,  HgSgOg. 
Obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide,  SOj, 
into  cold  water  in  which  finely  divide  man- 
ganese dioxide,  MnOo,  is  suspended,  then 
barium  hydrate  is  added  which  precipitates 
the  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  which  has 
been  formed.  The  filtered  solution  containing 
barium  dipthionate  is  carefully  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  dithionate  acid 
is  then  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
density  1'347;  if  evaporated  further  it  is  de- 
composed into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  is  gradually 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  dithionates  are 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
•ulphates  of  other  metals.  They  crystallize  and 
are  permanent  in  the  air.  Heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  they  liberate  SOy,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed,  but  no  sulphur  is  deposited. 

•dlth'-tf-ramb,  *.  (Eng.)  *dlth-tf- 
ramb  US,  (Lat.)  [Lat.  dithyrambus;  Gr. 
JiOvpo/ijSos  (dithurambos)  =  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  ;  Fr.  dithyrambe.  ] 

1.  Orig. :  A  verse  or  hymn  in  honour   of 
Bacchus,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  bombastical 
words. 

2.  Now :  Any  poem  written  in  wild  impetu- 
ons  strains. 

"This  Cyclian  choms  was  the  same  with  the  dithy. 
ramb."—Bentley  :  Letter!  of  Pltalarii,  §  xL 

dlth  y  rdmb  Ic,  *  dith  y  ramb  ick,  a. 
&  s.  [Lat.  dithyrambicus ;  Gr.  SiOvpafiftiicot 
(dithitrambikos) ;  Fr.  dithyrambique.] 

t  A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dithyratnbus ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  dithy rambus. 

"They  do  chant  in  their  songs  certain  dUhyrambick 
ditties.  —ttoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  1,134. 

2.  Writing  or  composing  dithyrambs,  ordithy- 
nmbic  poems. 

"Diagorai  Meliui  .  .  .  a  dlthyrambtek  poet."— Cud- 
north :  Intell.  tiyitem,  p.  80. 

H.  Fig. :  Wild,  impetuous,  frenzied. 

"  Bacchus  In  the  Tuscan  valleys 
Never  drank  the  wine  lie  vaunted 
In  his  dithyrambic  sallies." 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Bong. 

•  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  dithyrambus  ;  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Bacchus. 

"  Hymns  and  dUhyrambict  were  for  gods." 

SoKommon. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  poem  written  in  a  wild,  impetu- 
ous strain  ;  a  dithyramb. 

dlth  #r-8c'-ar-I»,  s.  [Gr.  Sifapot  (dithuro*) 
—  (1)  having  two  doors,  (2)  bi-valve,  and 
•opt*  (karis)  =«  a  shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  phyllopod  crustaceans, 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Scouler  in  the  coal 
shales  of  Lanarkshire,  and  so  named  from  its 
being  enclosed,  like  the  existing  genus  Apus, 


in  a  thin  flattfsh  bivalved  carapace.  The  ab- 
dominal portion,  which  Is  not  enclosed  in  the 
carapace,  consists  of  five  or  six  segments,  nnd 
terminates  in  a  trifld  tail  like  Ceratiocaris. 
(Page.) 

*  di'-tlng,  *  dy  tyng,  *dy-tynge,  pr.  par., 

0.,&  S.       [DlfE,  V.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  writing,  composing,  or  dictat- 
ing. 

"  In  his  dytying  of  his  dedis." 

Dtttruction  of  Troy,  T.SM. 

2.  The  act  of  indicting,  an  indictment. 

'  Dytynye  or   iudytynge  of  trespace."—  Indictatia. 
Prompt.  Par*. 

*  di'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  ditio  =  power,  dominion.] 
Rule,  power,  government,  jurisdiction. 

"Lords  of  the  dition  of  Kessel  in  the  dutchy  of 
Qelderlandht"—  Wood:  Athena  Oxon.  (1692),  11.  110. 

*  di'-tion-ar-y,  a.  &  t.     [Eng.  dition  ;  -em/.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Subject,  tributary.  (Chapman.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  subject,  a  tributary. 

"  The  di'ionaria  of  Counaboa."—  Eden  :  Tram,  of 
P.  Martyr. 

di  to   lyl,  s.     [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  tolyl  (toluene).] 

Chem.  :  CuHi4  orCHs'C6H4-C6H4'CH3.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  para-bromtoluene,  Cgt^Br'CHj. 
Ditolylis  a  crystalline  substance  easily  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  ;  it  melts  at  121°,  and  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  By  oxidiz- 
ing agents  it  is  converted  into  diphenyl  dicar- 
bonicacid, 


ditolyl  aminc. 

Chem.  :  (C6H4-CH3VNH.  An  aromatic 
ainine  found  by  heating  toluidine  CgEU  (NH^* 
CH3,  with  its  hydrochlorate.  It  forms  long 
white  needles  melting  at  70°. 

ditolyl  ethane. 

Chem.  :  Dimethyl  -  phenyl  -  ethane,  dixylyl, 
CH3-CH  (C6H4-CH?)2,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  para-acetaldehyde  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid  on  toluene.  Ditolyl-ethane  is  an 
oily  liquid  not  solidifying  at  20°.  It  boils  at 
290°.  Oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  ditolyl-ketone. 

ditolyl  ketone. 

Chem.  :  CO^6^!^-    Obtained  by  oxidi- 

zing dimethyl-isostilbene,  H2'C  =  C  (CglLi' 
CI^,  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  Ditolyl- 
ketone  forms  rhombic  crystals  which  melt  at 
95°. 

ditolyl  methane. 


Chem.  : 


An  aromatic  hydro- 


carbon obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  mixture  of  methylal,  CH«-  (OCHsfo, 
toluene  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at 
290°. 

*dit'-in,«.    [O.  Fr.]    A  motto. 

"  Your  arms  are  the  ever-green  holline  leaves,  with 
a  blowing  horn,  and  this  diton,  '  Virescit  vulnere  vir- 
tns.'  "—Outtd  :  Old  Roman  Catholic*.  Ep.  Dedic.,  p.  9. 

di  -tone,  ».  [Gr.  «i  =  sit  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  tone  (q.v.),  from  Fr.  diton.] 

Mus.  :  An  interval  of  two  tones,  called  also 
the  Pythagorean  third,  which  is  made  up  of 
two  major  tones,  each  having  the  ratio  of  9  :  8. 
The  true  major  third  is  made  up  of  one  major 
tone  (9  :  8)  and  one  minor  tone  (10  :  9),  the 
ratio  of  the  ditonc  is  therefore  81  :  04,  whereas 
that  of  the  true  major  third  is  80  :  64,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  a  comma  (81  :  80). 

*  dit  oiir,  *  dyt  our,  s.  [Ital.  dettatore  ;  Low 
Lat.  dictator  —  a  writer,  composer.)  A  com- 
poser or  reciter  ;  a  speaker,  an  orator. 

"Latinos,  that  was  declainator,  a  grete  dUour.'  — 
Trctrua,  iv.  249. 

di  -  tri  -  chSt  4  -  moils,  o.  [Gr.  Jt  =  Sit 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  trichotomovt 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Divided  into  twos  and  threes. 

2.  Hot.  :  Applied  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  continu- 
ally branching  off  into  double  or  treble  ramifi- 
cations. 

dl-trr^-lyph,  s.  [Gr.  «t  =  Sit  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  triglyph  (q.v.).] 


Arch. :  An  interval  between  two  columns. 
admitting  two  triglyphs  in  the  entablature. 


DITBIOLYPH. 

This  arrangement  of  the  intercolumniationa 
was  peculiar  to  the  Doric  order. 

di  tri  ho  -dri-a,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sit  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  T/XIS  (treis)  =  three,  and  cjpa 
(hedra)  =:  a  seat. 

Min.  :  A  genus  of  spars  having  six  sides  or 
planes,  formed  by  two  trigonal  pyramids 
joined  together  at  the  base. 

•  dl-trd-chi'-an,  a.     [Eng.  ditrochefe) ;  -an  ] 
Pros. :   Consisting   of  or  containing    two 
trochees. 

di  tro  -chee,  «.  [Gr.  fit  =  its  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  <rocAe«(q.v.).] 

Pros  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  trochees  ;  s 
double  trochee  :  -  \j  -  \j.  (TROCHEE.) 

dlt'-ro  ite,  s.  [From  Ditro,  in  Transylvania, 
the  locality  where  it  is  found ;  stiff,  -ite 
(Afin.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  EUeolite,  containing 
orthoclH.se  and  sodalite. 

ditt,  s.    [  I  MT.  | 

dit-tan'-der,  s.    [DrrrAinr.] 

Bot. :  A  cruciferous  plant,  Lepidium  lati- 
follum,  which  has  the  English  book-name  ol 
the  broad-leaved  pepper-wort.  It  is  an  erect 


DITTANDER. 

1.  Root       t.  Blossom.       3.  Seed  Vend 
4.  Single  Flowers. 

plant  two  to  three  feet  high,  branched  with 
large  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  numerous 
small  racemose  flowers.  It  occurs  in  salt 
marshes  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  Yorkshire,  &c. 

IT  Though  dittander  and  dittany  are  ety- 
mologically  from  the  same  root,  yet  they  are 
quite  different  plants. 

lt'-tan-^,  s.    [Fr.  dictame,  dictamne;  Prov. 
diptamni;  8p.  ta  Port,  dictamo ;  Ital.  dittamo  ; 
Lat.  dictamnum ;  Gr.  SIKTOIJLVOV  (diktamnon)  =. 
the  plant  described  under  1.  ] 
Botany :  Several  plants  have  been  so  called. 

1.  The  Dfttany  of  Crete,  called  by  botanists 
Origanum  Dictamnus,  and  in  pharmacy  Dlc- 
tamnus  creticus.    Origanum  vulgare  is  the  wild 
Marjoram,  to  which,  therefore,   the  dittany 
is  pretty  closely  akin.    It  has  roundish  downy 
leaves,  and  drooping  spikes  of  flowers.    It 
grew  of  old  abundantly  on  Mount  Dictfi  and 
Mount   Ida,  and  was  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients  as  a  vulnerary. 

2.  Cunila   mariana,  an    American   labiate 
plant. 

3.  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  one  of  the  Rutaceo. 
It  is  generally  called  the  Bastard  Dittany. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  i 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  onto.  cure,  unite,  car.  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     so. 


sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dittay— diurnation 


1685 


4  (Less  properly.)  The  Dittander,  Lepidium 
latifolium.  [DITTANDER.]  (Turnir,  iu  Britten 
£  Holland  J 

"  Virgil  reports  of  dittany,  that  the  wild  goats  eat  tt 
when  they  are  shot  with  darts."  —  More  :  Antidote 
against  Atheitm. 

•dltf-tay,  •dyt-tay,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dietie,  ditie, 
dicte,  dite.]  [DITTY.] 

1.  An  indictment,  a  charge. 

"A  gretdyttay  for  Scottls  thai  ordand  then." 

Wallace.  L  JT4. 

2.  Blame,  reprehension.    (Scotch.) 

•  dlt'-tied,   a.      [Eng.   ditty  ;    -ed.]     Sting, 
adapted  to  music. 

"  He,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth  dittied  song, 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar." 
Milton  :  Comut,  86.  87. 

dif  -to,  ».  [Ital.  ditto  =  that  which  has  been 
said,  a  word,  from  Lat.  dictum  =  a  saying, 
neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa.  par.  of  dico  =  to  say.] 
That  which  has  been  said  before  ;  the  same  as 
before  ;  it  is  always  abbreviated  into  do.  iu 
writing. 

"  James  Bernard,  mate  to  an  hospital  ;  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  found  not  qualified  for  ditto.*—  fartter  : 
life  of  Ooldtmith.  bk.  i  i.,  ch.  IT. 

IT  A  suit  of  dittoes  :  A  suit  of  the  same 
material  ;  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  a 
similar  pattern.  (Slang.) 

•  dit-tog'-ra-phy,  ».      [Gr.   «i<r<rck,   itn-ds 

(ilissos,  dittos)  =  double,  and  ypatfxa  (graphs)  = 
to  write.]  The  writing  over  again  the  same 
words  or  letters  ;  repetition  of  letters  or  words. 

"  They  committed  errors  through  confusing  soon  Is, 
through  the  graphic  similarity  between  letters, 
through  transposition  of  letters,  through  dittography 
and  repetition  of  letters."—  .,4  tteraeum,  Oct.  7,  1882. 

•  dit-tol'-O'-gjf,  s.    [Gr.  Sicro-oAoyio,  o'liroXoyi'a 

(dissologia,  ditMogia)  =  a.  repetition  of  words  : 
Cio-crds  (dissos)  =  double,  and  Ady(K  (logos)  =  a 
word.]  A  twofold  or  double  .reading  or  inter- 
pretation of  a  text. 

•dit-ton,  s.    [O.  Fr.  diton.]    A  ditty. 

"  Pantagruel  for  an  eternal  memorial  wrote  this 
Tictorial  ditton."—  UrqtAart  :  Ilabelait,  bk.  iL,  ch. 
xxvii. 

dltf-ty,  *dyt-e,  *dit-ee,  »  dyt-e,  *dit- 
te,  *dit-tie,  ».  [O.  Fr.  dietie,  ditie,  dite, 
from  Lat.  dictatum  =  something  dictated  ; 
dicto  =  to  dictate,  a  frequent  form  of  dico  =  to 

»y.] 

*  1.  A  saying. 

••  '  To  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,'  was  his 
dying  ditty."—  Browne. 

*  2.  A  writing. 

3.  A  sonnet  or  little  poem  ;  a  song,  an  air, 
anything  sung. 

"  They  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  dittia  when  the  trees  are  bare.* 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vilL 

*dlt'-ty,  v.i.  [DITTY,  s.]  To  sing  verses,  to 
warble. 

"  Beasts  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  ditty  to  their  notes." 
Herbert  :  Providence,  st  3. 

•  dlt'-ty-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  ,  &  s.    [Drrry,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  singing  or  warbling  : 
•  ditty. 

"Thfl  umder-song  onto  your  cheerful  dittying." 
Fletcher  :  Purple  Itlaiul,  c.  i. 

di'-iire-ldes,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold  ; 
Eng.  &c.  iirea,  and  Gr.  tlios  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Chem.  :  Organic  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and 
two  molecules  of  urea  ;  with  elimination  of 
four  molecules  of  water  they  contain  four  or 
five  atoms  of  carbon,  as  uric  acid  (q.v.). 
Diureides  containing  six  and  eight  carbon 
atoms  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  mon- 
ureide  molecules  with  elimination  of  water,  as 
alloxautin  (q.v.). 


di-u-re'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Siovpipris  (diouresis),  from 
otovpc'w  (dioureo)  =  to  pass  urine.] 
Med.  :  An  excessive  flow  of  urine. 

di'-u-ret,  5.    [BiuRET.] 

di-u-reV-Jc,  'di-u-reV-ick,  o.  ft  *.    [Pr. 

diuretique,  from  Gr.  jiovpirrucof  (diouretikos), 
from  ckovpe'w  (dioureo)  =  to  pass  urine.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
exciting  diuresis;  tending  to  provoke  the 
secretion  or  discharge  of  urine. 

"Inwardly  received  it  may  be  very  diuretic,  and 
break  the  stone  in  the  kidney."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Smart,  bk.  iL,  ch.  v. 


B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharm. :  Diuretics  are  medicines  which 
cause  an  increase  of  the  function  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  consequently  augment  the  quantity 
of  the  urine.  They  are  divided  by  Garrod  into 
sedative,  as  squills,  scoparium,  tobacco,  colchi- 
cum ;  and  stimulant,  as  juniper,  turpentine, 
copaiba,  cantharides,  nitrite  of  ethyl,  alcohol, 
and  water.  Indirect  diuretics,  or  hydragogue 
purgatives,  as  elaterium,  cream  of  tartar,  digi- 
talis, gamboge.  Lithontriptics,  or  remedies 
which  alter  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  pre- 
vent the  crystallization  and  deposition  of  the 
ingredients  which  form  gravel  and  calculi,  as 
carbonates  of  lithium,  potassium,  sodium,  and 
alkaline,  mineral  waters,  &c.  Diuretics  are 
given  (1)  to  cause  an  increased  flow  of  urine 
when  the  renal  secretion  is  deficient ;  (2)  to 
eliminate  poisons  and  matters  formed  in 
disease  from  the  blood  ;  (3)  to  produce  a  larger 
flow  of  urine,  to  hold  in  solution  substances 
which  would  be  deposited,  and  form  calculi. 
(Garrod :  Materia  Medica.) 

*  1  A  person  suffering  from  diuresis. 

"  In  diurtiickt  ...  he  tried  it  with  good  success.'* 
—Boyle :  Workt.  iL  89. 

*  di-u-retf-ic-al.    *  di  u-ret-Ic  all,    a. 
[Eng*.  diuretic;  ~-al.]    Diuretic. 

"  Having  found  them  in  myself  very  diuretifal  and 
aperitive?1— Boyle:  Work*,  iL  131. 

*  dl-U-ret -Ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  diuretical  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  diuretic  ; 
a  tendency  to  provoke  the  secretion  or  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

"  Diuretiealneu,  dioretick  quality."— Bailey. 

dI-UT'-lf-d»,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  diur(is),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 
Sot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottea. 

dl-iir'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  i«  (dis)  =  twice,  and 
ovpo.  (onra)  =  a  tail,  in  allusion  to  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  labellum.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Diuridae. 

di-ur  -na,  *.  ?l.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  diurnus  = 
pertaining  to  a  day,  daily ;  by  day,  as  opposed 
to  by  night.] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille, 
Cuvier,  and  their  successors  to  the  highest 
sub-order  or  tribe  of  the  order  Lepidoptera, 
The  term  implies  that  they  are  day-fliers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Crepuscularia,  which 
fly  by  twilight,  and  the  Nocturna,  which  do 
so  by  night.  The  flrst  of  these  three  sub- 
orders contains  the  Butterflies  ;  the  second 
the  Sphingides,  Sphinxes,  or  Hawk  Moths ; 
and  the  third  the  Moths,  properly  so  called. 
The  Diurna  are  placed  in  harmony  with  the 
conditions  of  their  existence,  in  being  clad,  as 
they  are,  in  bright  colours.  The  antennae 
are  knobbed,  whence  they  are  often  called 
Rhopalocera  (q.v.),  the  two  other  sub-orders 
being  rednced  to  one,  Heterocera.  The  wings, 
when  in  repose,  usually  stand  erect.  The 
caterpillars  have  six  thoracic  legs  and  ten 
prolegs,  sixteen  in  all.  The  chrysalides, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  angular,  are  naked,  and 
often  suspended  head  downwards.  Butter- 
flies are  diffused  over  all  countries,  but  the 
largest  and  finest  are  from  the  tropics.  They 
maylicdivuledintofourfamilies  :  Papiliouidae, 
Nyini'halidsE,  Lycsenida  or  Polyoiumatidas, 
and  Hesperidae  (q.v.).  All  have  representa- 
tives in  America.  Mr.  Edward  Newman, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  calling  the  Butterflies  Lepi- 
doptera pedunculata,  elevates  them  into  a 
higher  category  than  an  order,  and  thus 
divides  them  : 

Natural  Order  I. :  Spine  bearers  (Spinigeri). 

Fam.  1.  Silver-spotted  Fritillaries  (Argyimid»). 

Fain.  1  Gregarious  Fritillaries  iMclibeidset. 

Fam.  3.  Angle-wings  (Vanessidae). 

Fam.  4.  White  Admirals  i  Xeptuise). 

Natural  Order  II.:  Slug-shaped  Caterpillars  (Lima- 
ciformes). 

Fam.  &.  Emperors  (Apaturidje). 

Fam.  6.  Satyrs  (Satyridae). 

Natural  Order  III.:  Woodlouse-shaped  (Onisci- 
formes). 

Fam.  7.  Dryads  (Brycinidse). 

Fam.  8.  Argus  Butterflies  (Lyraenidss). 

Natural  Order  IV. :  Worm-shaped  or  Cylindrical 
Caterpillars  (Vermifonnes  or  Cylindracei). 

Fam.  9.  Redhorns  (Rhodoceridte). 

Fam.  10.  Swallow-tails  (Papilionidie). 

Fam.  11.  Whites  (Pieridss). 

Omitting  Doritidte,  Uranidse,  and  Syne- 
monidae,  which  have  no  representatives  in 
Britain,  Newman  closes  with 

Fam.  12.  Skippers  (Hesperidss). 


di-or'-tue,  «.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  dlurnts, 
pertaining  to  the  daytime.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  by  Cuvier,  Blain- 
ville,  Ac.,  to  a  section  of  the  Accipitres,  or 
birds  of  prey  which  fly  in  the  daytime.  Cuvier 
separated  it  into  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons. 

di-ur'-nal,  *  dl-ur'-nalL,  a.  ft  *.  [Lat. 
diurnalis,  from  diurnut  =  daily ;  dies  =  a 
day.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  day  or  daytime,  as 
distinguished  from  the  night. 

"  The  bright  orb. 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rolled 
Diurnal."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  Stt-M. 

(2)  Performed  in  a  day. 

"  Till,  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run." 

Pope :  Homer1 '$  Odyuey,  iv.  803,  804. 

(8)  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day. 

"  Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hotus 
To  leave  earth's  other  part,  and  rise  in  ours T" 
Prior. 

(4)  Happening  every  day,  daily. 
h  2.  Fig. :  Of  daily  or  common  occurrence  ; 
usual,  common. 

"  Thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  into 
Tuscany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Graveseud  barge."— .sir  O. 
Wotton  :  Letter  to  Milton, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  Applied  to  a  disease  the  exacerba- 
tions of  which  occur  in  the  daytime. 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  Flying  in  the  daytime. 

3.  Hot. :  [DIURNAL  FLOWERS]. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  journal,  a  day-book ;  a 
newspaper. 

"Nay  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  in  that 
particular,  they  esteem  an  opinion  as  diurnal,  after 
a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  keeping."— Boyle :  Work*, 
i.  35. 

H  Technically: 
Natural  History : 

1.  A  lepidopterous  insect  flying   only  by 
day. 

2.  A   raptorial   bird   flying    by   day,    and 
having  lateral  eyes. 

diurnal  aberration,  s. 

Astron.:  The  aberration  of  light,  arising 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion and  the  motion  of  light. 

diurnal  arc,  *  diurnal!  arke,  s. 

Astron. :  The  apparent  arc  described  by  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  consequence  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth. 

"  The  sonne  bis  arke  diurnalf; 

Y  passed  was." 
Lydaate  :  Complaint  a/  the  Black  Knight,  H*. 

diurnal  flowers,  s.  pi. 

Botany : 

1.  Flowers  which  expand  and  shut  in  the 
same  day. 

2.  Flowers  which  open  during  the  daytime 
and  close  at  night. 

diurnal  lepidoptera,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  DIURNA  (q.v.). 

diurnal  motion,  s. 

Astrnn.  :  The  number  of  degrees,  &c.,  that 
a  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 

diurnal  parallax,  s.    [PARALLAX.] 

*  diurnal  women,  s.  pi.    Women  who 
cried  the  daily  papers  about  the  streets  for 
sale. 

1  dl-ur'-nal-ist,  *•    [Eng.  diurnal ' ;  -tst.]    A 
journalist  (q.v.). 

"  Let  me  add  hereunto  the  late  experiments  of  some 
odiously  incestuous  marriages,  which  (even  l>y  the 
relation  of  our  diurnalittt)  have  by  this  means  found 
a  damnable  passage,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God. 
and  shame  of  this  church."— Bp.  UaU  :  Catei  of  Con- 
science. 

'  dl-ur'-nal-ly.   adv.     [Eng.  diurnal ;   -Jjr.J 
Daily,  every  day. 

••  As  we  make  the  enquiries,  we  shall  diurnally  com- 
municate them  to  the  publick."— Tatter. 

"  di-ur'-nal-ne*B,  s.    [Eng.  diurnal;  -na$.1 
The  quality  of  being  diurnal. 


f  di  iir-na  -tion. 
taining  to  a  day.] 


a.       [Lat    diurnus  =  paf> 


t>6il,  b6y ;  prfut,  Jtfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  *em;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian=  shan.    -tion.  -sion=>shuii;  -fion,  -fion  =  zhun.   -dous.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.  -We.  -die,  <kc.  »  bei,  a< 
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diuturnal— divergence 


Zool  :  A  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  to  express  the  state  of  some  animals,  as 
the  t»t,  during  the  day,  contrasted  with  their 
activity  during  the  night. 

•  dl-U-turn'-al,  a.   [Lat.  diu<»miw,  from  dii* 
=  (1)  by  day,"  (2)  for  a  long  time.]    Lasting 
for  a  long  time  ;  of  long  continuance. 

"To  take  can  of  those  thing!  by  which  th«  peace 
between  ui  may  be  prewired  entire  and  diuturnal."— 
Milton:  LerUrt  of  State. 

*  dS-U-turn'-I-tJf,  *.     [Lat.  diuturnitai,  from 
diuturnus  =  lasting  for  a  long  time.]    Last- 
ingness,  length  of  continuance. 

"Such  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  said  that  that 
generation  should  not  pan  till  It  was  fulfilled,  they 
needed  not  suppose  of  inch  diuturnity."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Xrrourt. 

div,  v.i.     [A  corruption  of  do.]    Scotch  for  Do. 

"  •  And  eli>  ye  think.'  rejoined  the  virago,  setting  her 
anna  a-kimbo." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

di-va-ga  tion,  s.  [Lat.  divagatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
ditxi0or  =  to  wander  about :  dt*  =  away,  apart, 
and  vagor  =  to  wander.]  A  wandering  or 
going  astray  ;  a  deviation,  a  digression.  (Lit. 
*Fig.) 

"A  security  against  the  divagation!  and  gmnrto** 
of  legend.'  —  Letcit :  Crtd.  Early  Rom.  Bin.  (1846), 
eh.  IT.,  f  4. 

dl  va  lent,  o.  [Gr.  81  =  «« (dis)  =  twice,  and 
Lat.' valens  =  strong.] 

Chem.  :  Equivalent  to  two  units  of  any 
standard  ;  specially  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  called  also  Bi-equivalent.  (Rossiter.) 

dl-van'  (1), ».  [Arab.  &  Pers.  divdn=&  tribunal, 
a  steward ;  a  collection  of  odes  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  of  rhymes.  (Skeat.y] 

1.  In  Oriental  countries,  a  court  of  justice, 
a  council. 

2.  A  council-chamber ;  a  hall  of  state ;  a 
reception  room,  a  court,  an  audience-chamber. 

"  Old  Giaffir  sat  In  his  divan." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  i.  2. 

"  3.  A  council. 

"  Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Medon  ran. 
Who  beard  the  consult  of  the  dire  divan." 

i   Pope  :  Homer't  Odyaey,  iv.  90S,  MS. 

4.  A  restaurant ;  a  smoking-saloon. 

5.  A  kind  of  thickly-cushioned  seat  or  sofa 
standing  against  the  wall  of  a  room  ;  so  called 
from  such  seats  being  used  in  divans  [4]. 

*  6.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  author  ;  a 
book. 

di  van'  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large 
divet,  or  other  turf  of  a  larger  size.  (Scotch.) 

[DlVET.J 

di  van  (3),  t.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small 
wild  plum,  or  kind  of  sloe.  (Scotch.) 

dl-var'-I-cate,  v.i.  &  t.      [Lat.    divaricntus, 
pa.  par.  of  divarico  =  to  spread  apart :  di  = 
di*  —  away,  apart,  and  varico  =  to  spread.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  open,  to  diverge,  or  divide  into 
two. 

"The  partitions  are  strained  across :  one  of  them 
dtrariratei  into  two,  and  another  into  several  small 
ones."—  Wood-ward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  diverge,  to  branch  off. 

"  Divaricated  representatives  of  a  single  tongue."— 
Whitney  :  Lift  t  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Jiot. :  To  diverge  or  branch  off  from  the 
•tern  at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  divide  into  two  branches  ; 
to  causK  to  spread  out. 

"A  slender  pipe  is  produced  forward  towards  the 
throat,  wherelnt.  It  is  at  last  Inserted,  and  is  there 
divaricated,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  spermatick 
vessels."— Or  etc. 

di  var   i  cate,  o.    [Lat.  divaricatus.] 

*  L  Ord.  Jjang. :  Diverging  or  branching  off. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  flat. :   Straggling,   spreading    irregularly 
and  widely  asunder  ;  branching  off  at  a  right 
or  obtuse  angle. 

2.  Zool. :  Spreading  out  widely. 

di  var-i  cat  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DIVARI- 
CATE, v.  ] 

divar'-I  cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  «.  [DI- 
VARICATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mtbst. :  The  same  as  DIVARICATION 
(q.v.). 


di-var-I-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  divaricatio,  from 
divaricatus,  pa.   par.  of  divarico  =  to  spread 
apart.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :    A   separating    or    branching   off 
widely  ;  separation,  divergence. 

"They  will  stop  at  a  divarication  of  the  way."— Kan  •' 
On  On  Creation,  pt  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  division  or  divergence  in  opinion ; 
a  wandering  from  the  point  or  the  facts. 

"To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarica- 
tion, the  curse  is  plainly  specified."— Brown* :  Vulgar 
Mrrourt, 

'    II.  Bot.  *  Zool. :  A  crossing  or  intersection 
of  fibres  at  different  angles. 

di-var'-I-ca-tdr,  s.  (Eng.  divaricat(e) ;  -or.l 
That  which  causes  parts  to  separate,  specif, 
the  muscle  which  opens  the  shell  of  the 
Brachiopodas,  or  the  jaws  of  the  bird's  head 
process  in  some  marine  Folyzoa. 

*  di  vast ,  a.     [Lat.  devasto  =>  to  devastate.) 
Devastated ;  laid  waste. 

"  But  time  will  come  when  the  earth  shall  lie  dtvatt, 
When  heav'n  and  hell  shall  both  be  filled  at  last." 
Owen  :  Epigram  (1677).    (Karet.) 

dive,  *  dcvc,  *  duvc,  *  dyve,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
dyfan ;  Icel.  dyfa ;  cogn.  with  dip  and  deep 

(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  plunge  or  descend  head  first  under 
water  or  other  fluid. 

"  The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dive*,  and  la  beheld  no  more. " 

Ncott :  Rokeky,  vi.  a. 

*  2.  To  sink  under  the  surface. 

"  A  bleddre  ibollen  ful  of  winde  ne  duueth  nout  into 
theoa  deope  wateres."— A  wren  Kiwlt,  p.  282. 

*  3.  To  sink,  to  penetrate. 

"  Each  dunt  atfde  in  hire  leofllche  llch.  "—St.  Juliana, 
p.  29. 

4.  To  seek  for  by  diving. 
"  The  knave  deserves  it  when  be  tempts  the  main. 
Where  Folly  fights  for  kings,  or  divet  for  gain.' 
roi*. :  Euan  on  Man,  iv  163,  144. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  penetrate,  to  sink,  to  enter  deeply. 

"  Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul." 

ShaJcetp. :  Richard  III.,  L  1. 

2.  To  descend  quickly:  as,  He  dived  into 
the  cellar. 

3.  To  plunge  or  thrust  the  hand  in  quickly. 

"  Mr.  Bouncer  dined  into  the  cupboard,  which  served 
as  his  wine-bin,  and  brought  therefrom  two  bottles  of 
brandy  and  whiskey."— Cuthoert  litde  :  Verdant  Green, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  enter  deeply  into  any  question,  science, 
or  pursuit ;  to  explore. 

"  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  Into  the  world's  deceit" 

Shake  tp.  :  Richard  III.,  ili  1. 

5.  To  dip  into  anything,  to  examine  cur- 
sorily :  as,  I  dived  into  the  book  here  and  there. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

L,  Lit. :  To  plunge  into,  head  first. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  explore. 

"  The  Curtil  bravely  dived  the  gulph  of  fame." 

Dunham :  Old  Aft,  794. 

2.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Louerd  lie  thaue  thu  that  storm  me  dune." — Old 
Xng.  Homiliet,  IL  43. 

3.  To  dip,  to  duck. 

"  To  dive  an  infant  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  bap- 
tism."— Hooker  :  Ecclet.  Polity,  bk.  Iv.,  i  12. 

H  To  dive  into :  To  explore,  to  investigate, 
to  pry  into. 

*  dive-dapper,  *  deve-dep,  *  deve- 
doppe,  *  dyve-dap,  *  dive  dopper,  ». 

The  didapper  or  little  grebe,  Podiceps  minor ; 
the  dabchick. 

"  Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  Uive-da/j/ier  iwerinK  through  a  wave" 

tihakeip. :  Venut  i  Adonit.  84.  M. 

dive  (1),  ».    [DIVE,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  plunge  head  foremost  into 
water  or  other  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hasty  plunge  or  dart  into  any 
place. 

3.  Any  place  of  low  resort.     (Slang.) 

dive  (2),  ».    [DEEV.] 

*  di-vel'.  v.t.    [Lot.  divttto :  di»  =.  away,  apart, 
and  vello  =  to  pluck  or  pull.]    To  pluck  or 
pull  apart  or  asunder ;  to  rend. 

"They  begin  to  sei»rate  ;  and  may  he  easily  diverted 
or  parted  asunder."— Browne :  Vulgar  Jtrroun,  bk.  ill., 

~l.     «...(4 


*  di-vel  -lent,  a.    [Lat.  divellens,  pr.  par.  of 
di  vello  =  to  pull  asunder.]    Pulling  or  pluck- 
ing apart  or  asunder  ;  rending,  separating 

*  di  vel  -11  -cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  di  =  dis  =away, 
apart,  and  vellicatus,  pa.  par.  of  vellico,  frequent, 
form  of  vello  =  to  pluck  or  pull.)    To  pull  or 
rend  in  pieces. 

"  My  brother  told  me  you  had  used  him  dishonoura- 
bly, and  had  divtUicated  bis  character  behind  his 
back."— F  aiding :  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi 

div'-er,  «.     [Eng.  div(e);  -er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  One  who  dives  or  plunges  under  the  water. 

"  Divert  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  hear  the  noise* 
made  above  only  confusedly."— Dtrham :  PHvtico- 
Theulogn,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  iii.  (Note.| 

2.  One  who  dives  or  goes  under  water  in 
search  of  anything,  as  pearls,  treasure,  &c. 

"  It  is  evident,  from  the  relation  of  divert  and  fisher* 
of  pearU,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  shell-fish  which 
lie  perpetually  concealed  in  the  deeu.  skreened  from 
our  sight. " —  Woodward. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  enters  deeply  into  any  subject 
or  study. 

"Borne  divert  in  the  deep  of  Providence,"— Mount- 
taffue :  Devoute-  htmi/es.  pt.  It,  tr.  iv.,  |  3. 

*  2.  A  pickpocket. 

"To  have  his  pocket  or  purse  picked  by  a  commoB 
diver."— Oataker,  82. 

B.  Ornith. :  One  of  a  family  of  birds,  Colyra- 
binae,  remarkable  for  their  power  and  habit  of 
diving.    The  neck  is  long,  thus  presenting  a 
great  affinity  to  the  Grebes ;  the  tail  is  very 
short  and  rounded ;  the  wings  short ;  the  bill 
straight,  strong,  and  pointed.    The  Divers  are 
as  much  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  as  the  Grebes 
are  of  fresh  water ;  they  are  confined  to  Nor- 
thern latitudes,  whence  they  migrate  farther 
south  in  the  winter  season.    The  largest  of  the 
three  European  species  is  the  great  Northern 
Diver,  Coly  abus  glacialis,  but  the  other  two — 
the  Red-throated  Diver,  C.  septentrwnalis,  and 
the    Black-throated    Diver,  C.    arcticus — are 
perhaps  better  known,  as  they  occur  also  in 
North  America.   They  live  on  fish,  which  they 
follow  under  the  water,  propelling  themselves 
along  with  their  wings  as  well  as  their  feet, 
and  frequently  remaining  for  some  time  l>efor» 
they  emerge  again.  They  fly  with  great  rapidity. 

H  Cartesian  Diver,  B.    [CARTESIAN.] 

*  di'-verb,  *  dl-verbe,  s.    [Lat.  diverbium 
=  a  conversation  of  two,  a  dialogue  :  di  —  di* 
=  twice,  and  vertrum,  =  a  word.]     An  anti- 
thetical proverb  or  saying,  in  which  the  part> 
or  members  are  contrasted  or  opposed. 

"  England  Is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horse* ; 
Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women  ;  as  th* 
diverb  goes."— Burton:  Anal,  o/  Melancholy,  p.  601. 

*.dl-verb'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  diverberatus, 
pa.  par.  of  diverbero :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
verbero  =  to  strike.]  To  strike  through. 

"  These  cries  for  blamelesse  blood  diverheratt 
The  high  resounding  Heau'n's  couuexitie." 

liuviei.   Hoi]/  Kooae,  p.  U.    (l)aviet.) 

*  di-verb-er-a'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  diverberatut, 
pa.  par.  of  diverbero.}  A  sounding  or  resound- 
ing through. 

di-ver  ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  vergo  =  to  incline,  to  tend  ;  Fr.  dlverger; 
Ital.  divergere.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  tend  in  different  directions  from  a 
common  point ;  to  branch  off. 

"  From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and  left  alley* 
squalid  aud  noisome."— Hiicaulay  :  Wit,  Eng.,  ch.  xlL 
LL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tend  or  incline  in  different  directions. 

"Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely."— Macaulay: 
Iliit.  Eng.,  ch.  vi  i 

2.  To  vary  from  a  typical  or  normal  form  or 
state. 

3.  To  vary  from  the  truth. 

*  dl-veVge-me'nt,-*.    [Eng.  diverge ;  -menl.1 
The  act  or  state  of  diverging  ;  divergence. 

di-verg'-e^e,   di-verg'-en^,  s.    [Fr. ; 

Ital.  divergenza  ;  Sp.  divergencia.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  diverging  or  tending  in  different 
directions  from  one  common  point. 

"To  discover  the  true  direction  and  divergent*  of 
•ound."— Sir  W.  Jonet :  Musical  Modn  of  the  Hindut. 

2.  Fig. :  A  difference  or  disagreement ;  want 
of  accord. 

"This  incident  is  however  related [with  some  dlv«r- 
I  by  other  writers."— Lev 
(1866).  ch.  Xll.,pt.  V.,  I  SI. 


Ctte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin,    mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qn  -  kw. 
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dl-verg'-ent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  &•  Sp.  divergente.l 
L  Ordinary  iMnyicuge : 

1.  Lit.  :  Separating,  tending  or  brandling 
off  in  different  directions  from  one  common 
point. 

2.  Fig.  :    Disagreeing,  discordant,   not   in 
accord. 

"  Other  divergent  statements  occur  concerning  this 
important  passage  in  the  history  of  Rome."— Lew: 
Cred  Early  Ram.  Hitt.  (1855).  ch.  xii..  pt.  v..  |  81 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bat. :   Tending  in  a  different  direction 
from  one  another  ;  spreading  outwards  from  a 
common  centre  :  as,  diverging  styles. 

"  In  their  directiou  they  are  erect  or  reflexed.  spread- 
ing outwards,  divergent,  or  patulous,  or  arched  in- 
wards."— Balfoitr :  Botany,  «  359. 

2.  Math. :  {DIVERGENT  SERIES]. 

3.  Optics  :  Causing  divergence  of  rays  :  as,  a 
divergent  or  concave  lens. 

divergent  rays,  -  ;>i. 

Optics :  Bays  which,  starting  from  a  certain 
point  of  some  visible  object,  diverge  or  con- 
tinually recede  from  each  other  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  farther  from  the  object ;  the 
opposite  of  convergent  (q.v.). 

divergent  series,  .-•. 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  nu: 
merically  greater  than  the  preceding  one  ;  as, 
1  :  3  :  9  :  27  :  81,  &C.  [CONVERGENT.] 

dl-verg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DIVERGE.] 

A.  &  B.  -As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or 
separating  out  from  a  common  centre ;  di- 
vergence. 

diverging  rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics:   [DIVERGENT  RAYS]. 

diverging  series,  -. 

Math. :  [DIVERGENT  SERIES]. 

dl-ver&'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverging;  -ly.] 
In  a  diverging  manner. 

di'-vers,  *  dy-vers,  a.    [DIVERSE.] 

*  1.  Distinct,  separate. 

"These  thre  thyngys  ben  wel  sotel  and  ditert."— 
Wycltffe  :  Select  Works,  ill.  115. 

2.  Different,  diverse,  varying,  various. 

"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divert  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets." 
—Beb.  i.  1. 

8.  Several,  sundry,  more  than  one. 

"He  Bent  divert  sorts  of  flies  among  them."— ft. 
Ixxviii.  45. 

*  4.  Obstinate,  perverse. 

"The  herte  that  is  rebel  and  hard  and  rebours  and 
dyuers."— Ayenbite,  p.  88. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  divers  and 
Different,  see  DIFFERENT. 

divers-coloured,  a.  Of  divers  or  dif- 
ferent colours. 

"  By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears ; 
The  diners-coloured  mantle  which  she  weirs." 

fiandyt  :  Job,  p.  5. 

di-veVse  (or  di  -verse),  *  di-vers,  *  dy- 
vers,  * dv- verse,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.  divers (m.\ 
diverse  (f.),  from  Lat.  diversus  =  different, 
various,  pa.  par.  of  diverto  —  to  turn  asunder 
or  aside,  to  divert  (q.v.);  Sp.,  Port.,  k  Ital. 
diverse.  Diverse  and  divers  are  essentially  the 
same  word.  According  to  Trench,  "Divers 
implies  difference  only ;  diverse  implies  differ- 
ence with  opposition."] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Different,  distinct,  separate. 

"Behold,  the  flowers  are  divert*-  in  statnre."— Aim- 
fan  :  Pilgrim.'!  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Several,  sundry,  various,  more  than 
one,  divers. 

"  The  kyng  hem  sende  .  .  .  to  dyuerse  mrL  * 

Robert  of  Olouetster,  p.  $7*. 

*  3.  Varying,  multiform. 

"  Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverse  thing,  nor  did  she 
jet  ever  favour  auy  man  so  much  as  to  be  wholly  his." 
— Ben  Jonson. 

*  B.  As  adv. :   In  divers  or  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Part  to  the  town  fly  dieerte  o'er  the  plain. 
Where  late  their  troojis  triumphant  bore  the  fight" 
Pope  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  xxi.  4,  5. 

"  di-ver  se,    *  dy  verse,    *  dy-ver-syn, 
v.t.  A  t.     [0.  Pr.  diverser.]    [DIVERSE.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  make  different,  to  diversify. 

"  Dyvertyn.    Itiversifico,  vario."— Prompt.  Par*. 


B.  Reflex. :  To  distinguish,  to  vary. 

"  Mochel  ham  diuerteth  ine  hire  workes."— Ayenbite, 
p.  124. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  differ,  to  vary. 

"  A  sUrre  diuertith  fro  a  stem  in  olorenesM."— 
.  Wycliffe  :  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"  The  red-cross  knight  diverted  ;  but  forth  rode  Brito- 
mart."  Spemer :/•.«..  III.  ill.  88. 

di-ver'se-ly,     di  verse  liche,   di  vers 
ly,  dy-vers-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diverse ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  different  directions  ;  towards  different 
points. 

"  On  life's  vast  ocean  diverteli/  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man.  ii.  107,  108. 

f2.  In  different  manners  ;  differently,  va- 
riously. 

"  Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diuerse  minds 
How  diversely  Loue  doth  his  pageants  play." 
Spenser :  F.  «.,  til.  v.  1. 

di  ver  se  ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverse  ;  -ness.] 
Difference,  varying,  diversity,  changeability. 

"  You  this  diverttnetse  that  blamen  most." 

Wyat:  (if  Change  of  Mynde. 

*  dl-ver-si-f  i'-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.    diversify  ; 
-able.}     That  may  or  can  be  diversitied  or 
varied. 

"  These  last-named  principles  are  more  numerous,  as 
taking  in  the  posture,  order,  and  situation,  the  rest, 
and  above  all  the  almost  infinitely  dicersifiable  con- 
textures of  the  smaller  parts."— Boyle :  Workt,  iv.  281. 

di-vers-I-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  diversify; 
-ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  diverse  or  various  in 
form  or  qualities. 

"  If  yon  consider  how  variously  several  things  may 
be  compounded,  you  will  not  wonder  that  such  fruit- 
ful principles,  or  manners  of  diversification,  should 
generate  differing  colours."— Boyle:  On  Colours. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diverse  or  various  ; 
diversity,  variety,  multiformity. 

"The  diversification  of  the  means  for  producing 
sound  in  the  three  families  of  the  Orthoptera.  and  in 
the  Homoptera."— Darwin :  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  it,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  change  or  alteration. 

"  This,  whiah  is  here  called  a  change  of  will,  is  not  a 
change  of  his  will,  but  a  change  in  the  object,  which 
seems  to  make  a  diversification  of  the  will,  but  indeed 
is  the  same  will  diversified."— Bale :  Origin  of  Man- 
kind. 

di-vers'-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVERSIFY.] 
A»  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  diverse  or  varied  kinds  or 
qualities ;  varied. 

"  To  diffuse 
"  Where'er  he  moved,  diversified  delight." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

di-vers-i-flbV-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  =  dif- 
ferent, diverse  ;  flos  (gen  it.  floris)  =  a  flower, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oits.] 

Sot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  or  in- 
florescence which  bears  flowers  of  two  or  more 
kinds. 

dl-vers'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  =  dif- 
ferent, diverse,  and  forma  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Of  diverse  or  varied  forms  ; 
different  in  fonn. 

2.  Sot.  :    Applied  to  organs  of  the    same 
nature  but  of  different  forms.    (Balfour.) 

dl-yers'-I-fy,  *  di-vers-i-fle,  v.t.  [Pr. 
diversifier,  from  Low  Lat.  diver sifico= to  make 
different ;  Lat  diversus  =  different,  and  suff. 
-fico  =  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  diversifi- 
car  ;  Ital.  diversificare.] 

1.  To  make  different  from  others ;  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  discriminate. 

"There  may  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much 
separated  and  diversified  one  from  another  as  the 
species  of  sensible  things  are  distinguished  one  from 
another."—  Locke. 

2.  To  give  variety  to  ;  to  variegate. 

"  Pallas  disrobes  :  her  radiant  veil  untied. 
With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  diversified." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  »04,  90*. 

3.  To  vary,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of. 

"The  course  of  parliamentary  business  was  diversi- 
fied by  another  curious  and  interesting  episode."— 
Macaulay :  Ilia.  Jfng.,  ch.  xv. 

dl-vers'-I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.  a.,  &  *.  [DI- 
VERSIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  different 
or  varying. 

*  di-ver-sfl'-o-quent,  a.     [Lat.  divermu  = 
different,  diverse,  and  loquens  =  speaking,  pr. 


par.  of  loiruor=to  speak.]    Speaking  diversely 
or  in  different  ways. 

dl-ver'-sion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  diversus  =* 
diverted,  pa.  par.  of  diverto  =  to  turn  in  dif- 
ferent directions  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
verto  =  to  turn  ;  8p.  diversion ;  Ital.  diver- 
sione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :    The  act  of  diverting  or  turning 
off  or  from  any  course. 

"A  diversion  of  the  Rhone,  or  a  deepening  of  too 
river's  bed,  would  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit" 
—Tyndatt  :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  ii.  33. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  in  any 
way. 

"  I  have  ranked  this  diversion  of  Christian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  contentious.'— More:  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  the  mind 
or  the  thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study. 

(3)  That  which  tends  or  serves  to  divert  or 
turn  the  mind  or  thoughts  from  care,  business, 
or  study  ;  that  which  affords  relaxation  ;  a 
pastime,  an  amusement. 

"Both  had  what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies) 
about  dress,  diversion*,  and  postures."—  Macaulay: 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

IL  Mil.  :  The  act  of  drawing  off  or  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  any 
design,  by  making  a  demonstration  or  feigned 
attack  at  some  other  point. 

"  Who  made  that  bold  diversion 
In  old  Thermopylae." 

Byron  :  Greek  War  Song. 

diversion-cut,  s.  A  channel  to  divert 
past  a  reservoir  a  stream  of  impure  or  turliid 
water  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  the 
reservoir ;  a  by-wash. 

di-vers'-I-ty,  *  di-vers-l-tee,  *dy-vers- 
i-te,  *dy-vers-te,  s.    [Fr.  diversite;  from 
Lat.  diversitas,  from  diversus  =  different,  di- 
verse ;  Sp.   diversidad;  Ital.  diversita;  Port. 
diversidade.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Difference,  unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  va- 
riance. 


2.  A  variety  ;  a  multiplicity  with  difference. 

"  When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues." 

Cowper:  Task.  v.  19S-9*. 

3.  Distinctness  or  non-identity  of  being. 

"We form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity."— LocJM. 

4.  Variegation,  variety. 

"  A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  iv.  13.  M. 
*5.  Dissension,  disagreement,  want  of  accord. 
"  But  for  there  is  diuertitee 
Within  himselfe,  he  male  nut  laste." 

Gower:  C.  A.  (ProLl 

IL  Law :  The  plea  by  a  prisoner  that  he  is 
not  the  person  against  whom  the  indictment  is 
brought.  Before  trying  his  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  charge,  a  jury  is  empanelled  to  settle 
the  question  of  his  jiersonal  identity. 

1J  For  the  difference  between  diversity  and 
difference,  see  DIFFERENCE. 

*  dl'-ver-SlV'-O-lent,    a.       [Lat.   diversus  a 

different,  diverse,  and  volens  =  wishing,  pr.  par. 
of  volo  =  to  wish.]  Wishing  for,  or  fond  of, 
differences  or  strife. 

"This  debauched  and  divertivolent  woman."—  W •*- 
ster  :  White  Devil,  act  iii. 

di'-vers-ljf,  adv.    [DIVERSELY.] 

"  Fortunes  course  dirertty  is  dressid." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  lit- 

* dl-veV-SOr-jf,  a.     [Eng.  diverge);  -ory.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  divert  ;  diverting. 

2.  Discriminating,  distinguishing. 

"  The  first  two  kinds  were  called  ttirertory."  — 
Raleigh  :  Uitt.  World.,  bk.  it,  ch.  xvi..  ^  2. 

*  dl-ver'-sdr- j^,  s.     [Lat.  diver sorium,  dever- 

siirititii.]    A  wayside  inn. 

dl-vert'  (or  di-virt'),  v.t.  [Fr.  divertir; 
from  I^at.  diverto  =  to  turn  aside,  divert  :  di 
=  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  verto  =  to  turn ;  Sp. 
divertir;  Ital.  dirertire.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  turn  off  or  from  any  course  or  direo* 
tion  ;  to  turn  aside. 

"  I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother." 

Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It.  ii.  S. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
,  -tlan  •=  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  r*1""      -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble.  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  del, 
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divert— divide 


2.  To  draw  off  or  aside  to  a  different  i>°int. 

"  Tbe  kin^s  of  Engl.iud  would  have  had  an  absolute 
conquest  of  irelitud,  ii  their  wbuK-  |>o»cr  liad  beuneiu- 

S loved  ;  but  still  there  arose  sundry  occasions,  which 
ivided  aud  ui.-erted  their  power  some  DtUrr  way."— 
Danes:  (m  Ireland. 
H.  Figuratively : 

*  L  To  distract,  to  abstract,  to  remove. 

"  Wouldst  tliou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy  f 
Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly?" 
Jiunyan  :  Apology. 

*  2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  course. 

"  Alas  !  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared. 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Ere  I" 

Milton  :  P.  R..  ii.  348,  349. 

8.  To  misapply ;  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  wrong 
me. 

4.  To  turn  aside  or  distract  the  mind  or 
thoughts  front  care,  business,  or  study  ;  to 
amuse,  to  please,  to  entertain. 

"An  ingenious  gentleman  did  divert  or  instruct  the 
kingdom  by  tiis  papers." — S<c(ft. 

B.  Intransitive : 
•L  Literally: 

L  To  turn  aside  or  away  ;  to  go  out  of  the 
way  ;  to  go  astray. 

"  Not  wholly  bent 

On  what  is  gainful,  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels."        Philips  :  Cider,  bk.  L 

2.  To  turn  aside,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

"  lie  beyng  of  his  approache  credibly  aduertiaed  .  .  . 
diverted  from  th»  kynges  waies."— Bull:  Henry  VI. 
(an.  3o|. 

t  IL  Fig. :  Tc  please,  to  entertain. 

•  dl-verf •  »•    [DIVERT,  v.]    Diversion,  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  entertainment. 

di-vert'-er,  s.  (Er;.  divert;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  diverts. 

"  Angl  ing  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind. 
a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  and  a  divcrter  of  sadness."  — 
Walton  :  Life. 

dl-vert'-i-ole  (Eng.),   di-ver-tic'-u-lum 

(Lot.),   8.    [Lat.   divert icul urn  =  a  by-path  or 
by-road,  from  diverto  —  to  turn  aside.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  diverticle)  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  by-path,  a  by-way. 

"I  suspect  there  was  a  divert  Me  of  the  Akeman 
shooting  from  Whlchwood  towards  Idbury,  through 
FyfleldT*—  Warton  :  Biliary  of  Kiddington,  p.  62. 

2.  Fig. :  A  by-way,  or  path  out  of  the  right 
way. 

"  The  diverticles  and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry 
and  deceit  are  wont  to  tread."— Hales :  Kemaint,  p.  12. 
II.  Anat.  (of  both,  forms) :  A  caecum  or  blind 
tube,  branching,  either  normally  or  by  malfor- 
mation, out  of  the  course  of  a  longer  one. 

"...  ft  much  larger  divcrticulum  or  caacum  than 
that  now  existing.  —Azrurfn  .-  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

di  vert  i  men  to  (pi.  di-vert-i-meV- 
ti),«.  [Ital.J 

*  1.  Ord.  Jjang. :  A  diversion,  an  amusement, 

a  renc.it  ion. 

"  Where,  in  the  midst  of  porticos,  processions,  and 
cavalcsdes,  abbes  turned  shepberds.  and  shepherdesses 
without  sheep,  indulge  their  innocent  diuertimenti."— 
(ioliltinitk  :  On  Pulite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Mat. :  A  composition  of  »  light,  pleasing 
character,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
written  to  engage  the  attention  in  a  cheerful 
manner.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

di- vert'  Ing,  •jrr-  par.,  a.,  & t.    [DIVERT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  turning  aside  or  out  of 
the  course. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing, 
or  pleasing ;  diversion. 

di-vert'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diverting ;  -fy.] 
Ina  diverting  manner,  so  as  to  divert  or  amuse. 

"  He  then  added  diurrtingly  .  .  ."—Slryne  :  Life  of 
Aylmer,  ch.  xiv. 

di  vert  ing  ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverting  ;  -nuns.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diverting;  a 
diverting  nature. 

•  di- vcr'-ttfe,  "  di-vor  -tize,  v.t.    [Fr.  di- 
vertissant;   pr.  par.   of  divertir  =  to  divert.] 
To  divert,  to  please,  to  amuse,  to  entertain. 

"  Sun  at  home  and  diverttte  the  gentleman  at  cards." 
—  Wyhertet :  Gentleman  Dancing- Matter.  L  L 

•  di   ver    tlfe   ment,    *  dl  -  ver  -  tlssc  - 
ment,    «.     [Fr.  divertissement ;  from  divertir 
=  to  divert.] 

L  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms) : 
1.  A  division,  a  pastime,  a  recreation,  or 
amusement. 


"  How  fond  soever  men  are  of  bad  ditertiicment,  it 
will  prove  mirth  which  ends  in  heaviness."—  govern- 
ment of  rhf  Tongue. 

2.  A  source  of  amusement  or  diversion. 

"  It  was  more  than  once  the  divertiiement  of  his 
majesty."—  Dryden  :  H'ihl  Valiant  (Pref.). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Music  (Of  the  for  Hi  divertissement):  The 
same  as  DIVERTIMENTO  (q.v.). 

*  di  vert'-Ive,  a.     [Eng.  divert  ;  -it*.]    Tend- 
ing to  divert  :  diverting,  pleasing,  amusing. 

"  But  11  divertitt  her  expressions  fit." 

Pomfret:  Strephoris  lave  for  Delia. 

*  di-vert'-ment,  s.    [Ital.  divertimento.]    An 
avocation,  a  distraction. 

"  Hauing  other  divertmentt  ."—  Daniel  :  Hist.  Eng  , 
p.  88. 

di  vest  ,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  devestir,  from  Low  Lat. 
divestio  =  Lat.  devestio  -  to  strip  of  clothing, 
to  undress  :  di  =  di*  =  away,  from,  and  vestio 
=  to  clothe  ;  vestis  =  dress  ;  Fr.  devftir.  ]  [DE- 
VEST.] 

*  L  Lit.  :  To  undress,  to  strip  of  clothing  ; 
to  make  naked,  to  denude. 

"  Like  bride  and  groom 

fHr  firing  them  for  bed."    fbakesp.  :  Othello,  ii.  8. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  strip  or  denude  of  any  covering  ;  to 
make  bare. 


Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 


Discoloured,  then  divested. 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"To   i.inrit  this  universe   of    its   wonder  and   its 
mystery."—  Tyndal:  Fragmenti  of  Science,  iv.  84. 

3.  To  resign,  to  give  up,  to  abdicate. 

"  That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories." 

Skakesp.  :  Henry  r^  iH. 

di-vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVEST.] 

*di-v5st'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  divest;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  divested,  deprived,  or  freed 
from. 

"  Liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divestible  of 
that  nature  by  circumstances."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  248. 

di-vest  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a,.,  &  s.    [DIVEST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  stripping,  undressing,  or 
making  naked. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 
anything. 

di-vSst'-I-ture,  ».      [Pref.  di  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Eng.  vestiture  (q.v.).] 
•  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  stripping  or  denuding. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  putting  off,  laying  aside, 
or  depriving  ;  the  state  of  being  divested  or 
deprived  of  office,  &c. 

"  He  is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  a  divestiture 
from  bis  pretended  orders."—  Up.  Hall  :  Works,  x.  226. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  laying  aside  or  surren- 
dering the  whole  or  any  part  of  one's  effects. 

*  di-vest'-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  divest;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  divesting. 

dIV-St,  dlv-ot,  dif  fat.  de-vit,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful  ;  Jamies  >n  suggests  a  connection 
with  delve,  or  Lat.  defodio  =  to  dig  in  the 
earth.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  thin,  flat,  turf,  generally  of  an 
oblong  form  ;  used  for  covering  cottages  and 
also  for  fuel. 

"With  fredome  of  fossage,  itastoiintge,  fewall,  faill, 
d(ffat."—Acti  James  VI.  (1S-J3I.  en.  181. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  short,  thick,  compactly-made 
person. 

divot-seat,   s.      A  bench  or  seat  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  formed  of  divcts. 

"The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  divot-teat."— 
Broumie  of  Bodtbeck.  it  168. 

div'-St,  div-ot,  v.t.  &  i.    [DivET,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover  or  roof  with  divets. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  cart  or  cut  divets. 

*  di-y&f-I-ty,  ».     [O.  Fr.  devexUe  ;    Lat.  dt- 
vexitas.]    [DEVEXITY.]    A  curve,  an  arc. 

"  Doth  glorlfi*  that  Heau'n's  dlnnrlfy." 

Jnviei  :  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  SO. 

dl'-vl'-cin,  *.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  Ac.  vicin  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :    CnHgoNjoOig.      A    substance  ob- 
tained  by  heating  vicin  in  dilute  sulphuric 


acid.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals  which  reduce 
silver  nitrate.  Fused  with  potash  it  liberates 
ammonia  and  yields  potassium  cyanide,  show- 
ing  that  nitrogen  exists  in  two  forms  of  (CN) 
and  NH«orkNHo.  (Abstractor  Chemical  SocittV, 
1881.) 

di-vid'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  divid(e);  -abk.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  divided  or  separated  ; 
divisible. 

"  Whose  parts  are  by  motion  ilMdable  and  separable 
from  one  another."—  C'udwortu  .  Inlell.  .System,  p.  78L 

2.  Divided,  separated,  distinct. 

"  How  could  comniunities  maintain 
Peaceful  commerce  from  <IMd<iblc  shoresT" 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Cressida,  i.  S. 

IT  The  pronunciation  was  formerly  di'-vld- 
a-ble. 

di  vid  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  dividend,  pr.  par,  of 
divide  =  to  divide  (q.v.).]  Different,  separated, 
distinct. 

"  Tw  I:  m'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
arce  is  div 
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s  dividant."        Shakctp.  :  Timon,  iv.  X. 


di  vi  de,  *  de-vyde,  *  di-vyde,  *  dy- 
vyde,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  divido,  from  di  =  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  *  t-ido  =  (prob.)  to  know, 
cogn.  with  video  =  to  see  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dividirf 
Ital.  diviaere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  separate  or  part  into  pieces  ;  to  cut 
or  part  asunder. 

"  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  th*> 
one  and  half  to  the  other."—l  A'in^j  iii.  24. 

(2)  To  part,  to  separate  or  keep  apart  by  an 
intervening  partition  or  line. 

"  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness."—  Oen.  L  4, 

(3)  To  make  division  or  partition  of  amongst 
a  number  ;  to  share,  to  deal  out. 


(4)  To  distribute  amongst  several ;  to  share. 

(5)  To  make  an  opening  or  passage  through. 

"Thou  didst  divide  the  sea."— Sehemiuh  ix.  U. 

(0)  To    make  divisions  or  gradations  on. 
[II.  2.] 

(7)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  feelings  ;  to  set 
at  variance  ;  to  destroy  unity  amongst. 


(2)  To  draw  or  attach  to  different  sides  ;  as, 
The  meeting  was  divided  in  opinion. 

(3)  To  share  ;  to  have  or  take  a  portion  of 
with  others. 

"  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown." 

Dryden :  St.  Cecilia's  Dag. 

t  (4)  To  embarrass,  to  cause  to  hesitate 
through  indecision  ;  to  raise  doubts  in  :  as,  HA 
was  divided  in  his  mind. 

IL  Technitally : 

1.  Math. :  To  resolve  or  separate  into  parts 
or  factors  :  one  quantity  is  said  to  be  divisiblt 
by  another  when    it  can    be   resolved  into 
two  entire  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  divisor 
and  the  other  the  dividend. 

2.  Instr. :    To   mark   with    graduated   divi- 
sions ;  to  graduate  according  to  a  standard. 

3.  Music:    To  vary  a  simple    theme  with 
notes  so  connected   as  to  form  one  series. 
[DIVISION,  II.  4.] 

"And  all  the  while  sweet  n-usic  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  to  Lydiuu  harmony." 

Spouer:  F.  «.,  III.  i.40. 

4.  Parliamentary :   To  cause  to  vote  on  a 
question  ;  so  called  from  the  members  going 
into  opposite  lobbies  :  ayes  to  the  right,  noes 
to  the  left. 

5.  Comm. :  To  make  a  dividend  of,  to  distri- 
bute as  a  dividend. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  i»rt,  to  separate ;  to  become  sep*. 
rated  or  sundered. 

"  It  [blood]  doth  divide  in  two  slow  rivers." 

Shakcsp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,717. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  divided  or  disunited  in  feel- 
ings, opinions,  Jcc. 

"  Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off, 
Brothers  diridt."  Shatesp. :  Lear,  L  1 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sou ;   mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     eo,  oe  =  i.     ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


divide— divination 
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(2)  To  share. 

"  You  shall  in  ill  dMdt  with  us.* 

Shakesp.  :  Cor  to!  anus,  1.  (. 

II.  Parliamentary,  <tc. :  To  vote  on  any 
question.  [A.  II.  4.] 

••  It  »iunotthoughtadv!»»ble  to  <««**•."—  Jfacaulag  : 
Bill.  Bug.,  ch.  zxi. 

f  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
divide,  to  part,  and  to  separate:  "To  part 
approaches  nearer  to  separate  than  to  divide : 
the  latter  is  applied  to  things  only  ;  the  former 
two  to  persons,  as  well  as  things  :  a  thing 
becomes  smaller  by  beiiig  divided ;  it  loses  its 
junction  with,  or  cohesion  to,  another  thing, 
by  being  parted :  a  loaf  of  bread  is  divided  by 
being  cut  in  two  ;  two  loaves  are  parted  which 
have  been  baked  together.  Sometimes  part, 
as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the  application  of 
that  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which  case 
they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before  :  several 
things  are  parted,  one  thing  is  divided:  a 
man's  personal  effects  may  be  parted,  by 
common  consent,  among  his  children  ;  but  his 
estate,  or  the  value  of  it,  must  be  divided: 
whatever  can  be  disjoined  without  losing  its 
integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided :  in 
this  sense,  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to 
have  been  parted,  because  they  were  distinct 
things ;  but  the  vesture  which  was  without 
seam  must  have  been  divided,  if  they  had  not 
cast  lota  for  it.  That  is  said  to  be  divided 
•which  has  been,  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole ; 
that  is  separated  which  might  be  joined :  a 
river  divide*  a  town  by  running  through  it ; 
mountains  or  seas  separate  countries  :  to 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separa- 
tion ;  although  a  separation  supposes  a  divi- 
sion :  an  army  may  be  divided  into  larger  or 
•mailer  portions,  and  yet  remain  united  ;  but 
during  a  march,  or  an  engagement,  these  com- 
panies are  frequently  separated.  Opinions, 
hearts,  minds,  &.C.,  may  be  divided ;  corporeal 
bodies  only  are  separated :  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they 
are  least  separated;  and  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  are  separated  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  each  other  may  be  the  least 
divided.  With  regard  to  persons,  part  desig- 
nates the  actual  leaving  of  the  person  :  sepa- 
rate is  used  in  general  for  that  which  lessens 
the  society  :  the  former  U  often  casual,  tem- 
porary, or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious  :  the  parting  is  momentary  ;  the  sepa- 
ration may  be  longer  or  shorter." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
to  divide,  to  distribute,  and  to  share:  "The 
act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
thing  divided  ;  that  of  distributing  and  shar- 
ing comprehends  also  the  purpose  of  the 
action :  we  divide  the  thing  ;  we  distribute  to 
the  person  :  we  may  divide  therefore  without 
distributing ;  or  we  may  divide  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute :  thus,  we  divide  our  land  into  distinct 
fields  for  our  private  convenience ;  or  we 
divide  a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in 
order  to  distribute  it  among  a  given  number  of 
persons  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute 
without  dividing:  for  guineas,  books,  apples, 
and  many  other  things  may  be  distributed 
which  require  no  division.  To  share  is  to 
make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide,  and  it  is 
to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  distribute  :  but  the  person  who  shares  takes 
a  part  himself;  he  who  distributes  gives  it 
always  to  others  :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to 
be  eaten  ;  bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among 
the  poor ;  the  loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor  man 
with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or  the  profits  of  a 
business  are  shared  by  the  partners.  To  share 
may  imply  aither  to  give  or  receive  ;  to  dis- 
tribute  implies  giving  only  :  we  share  our  own 
with  another,  or  another  shares  what  we  have  ; 
but  we  distribute  our  own  to  others."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

t  di-vi'de,  s.  [DIVIDE,  v.]  That  which  divides 
or  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  two 
adjacent  places :  specif,  the  watershed  of  a 
district,  or  the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the 
affluents  of  one  river  from  those  of  another. 
The  divide  between  any  two  streams  may  be 
approximately  traced  upon  a  map  by  drawing 
a  line  so  that  it  shall  head  all  the  affluents  of 
both  streams. 
H  The  Great  Divide  :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"Comprised  In  the  territories  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming  there  U  a  region  which  contains  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  continent  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  which  moreover  is  exceedingly  interesting  on 
account  of  its  scenery,  its  geography,  its  mineralopy. 
and  its  sport.  .  .  .  There  it  is  that  great  rivers  rue, 
running  through  every  clime,  from  perpetual  snow  to 
tropical  beat.  ...  It  is  the  geographical  centre  of 
North  America.  It  is  essentially  The  Great  Divide."— 
Xarl  <tf  Dunraven :  The  Great  Divide,  ch.  i. 


di-vid'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVIDE,  t».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated,  sundered,  shared, 
joint,  distributed,  disunited.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

••  She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 

With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day." 
Cowper :  On  Mn.  Montagu,  i  Feather  Hanging!. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  cut  into  divisions 
by  incisions  extending  nearly  to  the  midrib. 

divided  axle, s. 

Vehicles:  An  axle  bisected  at  its  midlength. 
In  some  instances  the  parts  are  coupled 
together,  in  others  they  are  independent. 
[CARRIAGE-AXLE.] 

divided  object  glass  micrometer, 

».  Another  name  for  the  double-image  micro- 
meter. The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  or 
microscope  is  bisected  diametrically,  the 
straight  edges  being  ground  smooth  so  that 
they  may  easily  slide  by  each  other.  The 
halves  of  the  bisected  lens  are  movable  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  section 
by  means  of  a  screw  ;  the  distances  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
necessary  to  bring  the  points  to  be  measured 
into  optical  coincidence.  (Knight.) 

divided-skirt,<.  A  bifurcated  garment 
worn  by  women  when  riding  or  cycling;  also 
worn  as  an  undergarment. 

*  dX-Vld'-e'd-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  divided;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  divided  manner;   in  divisions  or 
parts. 

"  If  God  be  everywhere  it  cannot  possibly  be  that 
He  should  possibly  be  so  divided! f."  — •  Cuduorth : 
Intell.  Xyttem,  p.  783. 

2.  Separately,  distinctly. 

"The  Apostle  calls  them  ministering  spirits  Jointly, 
whom  he  here  calls  his  spirits,  and  his  ministers, 
diiridedlj/."—Knatchi>uJl :  Annot.,  p.  260. 

dlv-I  dend,  *  div-i-dent,  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
dividendum  =  that  which  may  or  is  to  be 
divided  or  shared  ;  gerund  of  divide  =  to 
divide  ;  Fr.  dividend* ;  Ital.  dividendo.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.    A   share,    a   portion    distributed   or 
allotted. 

"  Shall  I  set  then 
So  deepe  a  share, 
(Dear  wounds)  and  only  now 
In  sorrow  draw  no  dividend  with  yon  T" 

Cratha-a :  Charitat  Jfimia. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arith. :  A  number  which  has  to  be 
divided  by  another:  thus,  if  we  have  to 
divide  20  by  4,  20  is  the  dividend,  and  4  the 
divisor. 

2.  Bankruptoy :   The  fractional  part  of  the 
assets  of  a  bankrupt  which  is  paid  to  the 
creditor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  which  he  has  proved  against  the  estate 
of  the  debtor. 

3.  Comm. :  The  sum  periodically  payable  as 
interest  on  loans,  debentures,  &c.,  or  that 
periodically  distributed  as  profit  on  the  capi- 
tal of  a  railway  or  other  company.    The  sum 
to  be  divided  is  broken  up  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  there  are  bondholders  or  shareholders 
to  claim  them,  and  the  fractional  part  falling 
to  each  holder  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  dividend  as  the  amount  of  stock  or 
shares  he  holds  bears  to  the  whole  capital 
from  which  the  dividend  is  derived.     Bond- 
holders are  said  to  receive  their  dividends, 
and  the  process  of  paying  them  is  called,  in 
banks  and  other  offices,  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends.   (Bithell.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  yielding  a  dividend. 

dX-vid'-er,  s.    [Eng.  divide);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  divides,  cuts,  or 
separates  anything  into  parts. 

"Ace. Tiling  M  the  body  moved,  the  dirider  did 
more  and  more  enter  into  the  divided  body."— Digby  : 
On  cite  Soul 

(•2)  One  who  distributes  or  allots  to  others 
their  shares. 

"  .Man,  who  made  me  a  Judge  or  a  divider  over  yout " 
-  i/«t«  xli.  H. 
(3)  A  soup-ladle.    (Prov.) 

2.  fig. :  9ne  wno  or  *na*  which  causes 
division  or  disunion. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry:  The  prow  or  wedge-forned 
piece  on  a  reaping-machine,  which  divides  the 
grain  to  be  cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

2.  Instruments  (PI.) :  A  form  of  compasses, 
usually    with    an    adjusting    and    retaining 
arrangement.      Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
specific  use  in  dividing  lines  into  any  given 
number  of  equal  parts.    The  legs  are  driven 
apart  by  a  spring  as  the  nut  is  retracted  on 
the  screw,  and  closed  by  contrary  motion  of 
the  said  nut ;   the  fine  thread  of  the  sciew 
admitting   of    a   very   delicate    adjustment 
(Knight.) 

dl-vid'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIVIDE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  division ; 
division. 

"  Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit."—  Hebrnci  Iv.  It. 

dividing-engine,  *.  A  machine  for 
dividing  a  circle  into  a  number  of  parts  of 
equal  proportions,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
graduation,  as  the  circles  and  arcs  of  astro- 
nomical, surveying,  and  plotting  instruments, 
or  for  spacing  off  and  cutting  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel  into  teeth.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  screw  to  the  graduation  of 
mathematical  scales,  it  is  employed  to  move 
a  platform  which  slides  freely  and  carries  the 
scale  to  be  graduated,  the  swing-frame  for  the 
diamond-point  being  attached  to  some  fixed 
part  of  the  framing  of  the  machine.  (Knight.) 

[GRA-DUATINO-MACUINE.] 

dividing-  sinker,  *. 

Knitting-machine :  One  of  the  pieces  inter- 
posed between  jack-sinkers,  which,  being 
advanced  while  the  latter  are  retracted,  force 
the  yarn  between  the  needles  of  each  pair,  so 
that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  jack-sinkers  . 
and  the  dividing-sinkers  the  yarn  is  looped  on 
each  of  the  needles.  (Knight.) 


[Eng.  dividing;  4*/J 


*di-vid'-Ing-ly,  adv. 
By  division. 

diV-i-dlv-i,  *.    [Native  American  name.] 

Comm. :  The  very  astringent  husks  of  Ccesal- 
pinia  coriaria,  imported  from  South  America, 
in  the  form  of  dark  brown  rolls  containing  a 
few  flat  seeds.  The  outer  rind  of  the  husks 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  together 
with  ready-formed  gallic  acid.  Dividivi  is 
used  in  tanning. 

*  di-vid'-U-al,  a.  &L  s.    [Lat.  dividv(us)  =  di- 
visible, and  Eng.  adj.  sull'.  -al.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

"  His  religion  is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  to 
become  a  dividual  movable."— Milton :  Jreopagittca.  . 

2.  Divided;  shared. or  participated   in   in 
common  with  others  ;  joint 

"  Her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  SSI,  MS. 
B.  As  substantive : 

Arith.  £  Alg. :  One  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
dividend  from  which  each  separate  figure  or 
term  of  the  quotient  is  found. 

*  di-vid'-U-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dividual;  -ly.] 
In  a  divided  "manner  ;  by  division. 

*  di-yid'-u-OUS,  a.  [Lat  dividuiu.]  Divided, 
dividual. 

"  He  so  often  substantiates  distinctions  into  <*- 
viduout,  Mll-subsistent"— Coleridge,  in  Webtter. 

*  di-vin'-a-cle,  s.     [A  dimin.,  as  if  from  a 
Lat  divinaculum,  from  dirinus.]    A  riddle. 
(Phillips.) 

*  di-vin'-al,  *  dy-vyn-all,  a.  &  «.    ILst. 

divin(«s),"and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Divine. 

"  Syne  all  these  were  mynystris  of  God  to  in  mortal!. 
And  had  in  theym  no  power  dyumoIL" 

Fabian:  Prologue*. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination. 

"  What  say  w«  of  hem  that  beleven  on  diuinala  I'— 
Chaucer :  Parion't  Tale. 

div  in  a  tion.  •  de-vln-a-ci-on,  *dl- 
vin-a-ci-on,  ?.  [Lat.  divijiatio,  from  divino 
=  to  divine  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  divination;  Ital. 

divinaziant.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  predicting  or  foretelling 
future  events,  or  of  discovering  hidden  or 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 
-cian,  -tian-shan.    -tion, -sion  *=  shun ; -tlon, -sion  =  zhun.    -tious, -sious, -clous  =  suus,    -ble, -die,  4c.  =  bel,  dc 
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•ecret  things  by  supernatural  power  or 
•MM. 

"And  they  used  divination  and  enchantment*."— 
1  Kingi  xvii.  IT. 

2.  An  indication  or  foresign  of  something 
future  ;  an  omen,  an  augury,  a  prediction. 

"Thii  controvereie  should  he  decided  by  the  fly  ng 
at  birdi.  which  do  Eire  a  happy  divination  to  things 
to  come."— -Vortt  :  Ptuttmh,  p.  19. 

8.  A  prophecy  or  conjecture  of  the  future. 

"  Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgru*." 

Shakttp.:  1  Hrnry  IV.,  I.  L 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip. :  In  Old  Testament  times  certain 
methods  of,  in  certain  circumstances,  unveil- 
ing futurity  or  obtaining  a   communication 
from  God  as  to  human  conduct  and  duty,  were 
sanctioned  in  Scripture.     Thus  Joseph  and 
Daniel  interpreted  prophetic  d reams (Uen.  xl., 
xli.    1-32;     Dan.  ii.  26-45,    iv.    8-37);     lots 
were  often  drawn  after  religions  solemnities 
(Num.  xxvi.  55,  56;  Josh.vii.  18,16-19;  1  Sam. 
X.  20,  21 ;  Acts  i.   26) ;  and  the  Mercy  Seat, 
from  above  which  Jehovah  on  special  occa- 
sions spoke  (Exod.  xxv.  22)  Ixjcamea  veritable 
oracle  of  God  (2  Sam.  xvi.  2?).     Finally,  there 
was    the     long    series    of    true     prophets. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  legitimate  sources  of 
obtaining  communications  from  the  Divinity, 
the  Jews,  after  the  example  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  h,-id  recourse  to  many  unsanc- 
tioned  methods  of  ojierution,  each  of  which 
had  its  pretended  experts.     The  Mosaic  law 
sternly  denounces  these,  and  specially  any 
one  that  made   ''his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  the  lire,  or  that  useth  divination, 
or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a 
witch,   or    a    charmer,   or  a   consulter  with 
familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necroman- 
cer" (Deut.  xviii.   10-12).       Details  will  be 
found    scattered    through    this     Dictionary. 
Christianity  set  itself  against  these  practices, 
and  when  Paul  preached  at  Ephesus,  "  Many 
of    those    which    used    curious   arts   brought 
their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before 
all  men  ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them, 
and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver " 
(Acts  xix.  19). 

2.  Hist. :   Divination  amongst  the  ancients 
•was  classed  under  two  divisions  :  natural  and 
artificial.     Natural  divination  was  attributed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  afflatus  ;  such 
were   the  celebrated  oracles  of   Delphi,  &c. 
Artificial  divination   was  effected  by  various 
rites  or  olwerviitions  ;  as  by  sacrifices,  inspec- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  observation 
of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  stars,  &c.     Gaule, 
in  his  Mag-Asti-d-Miiiilif  (li>'>-2),  cli.  xix.,  gives 
a  long  list  of  the  vaiious  methods  of  divina- 
tion,  such   as  "  Aeromaticy,  or  divining   by 
the  ayr;  Pyromancy,  by  fire;  Hydromancy, 
by   water ;    Geomancy,   by   earth  ;    Dsemono- 
mancy,  by  the  suggestions  of  evill  daemons  or 
devills."  ic.  The  Romans  never  entered  upon 
any   important   undertaking,  whether  public 
or    private,    without    first    endeavouring    to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  gods  upon  the 
subject,  and  hence  to  infer  the  probable  issue 
of  the   enterprise.     With    them   the  whole 
system  of  divination  was  placed  under  the 
control    of    the    College    or    Corporation    of 
Augurs.    [Auoim.]    The  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
will  by  thunder  and  lightning,  &c.,  and  above 
all  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of 
birds  ;  but  there,  was  scarcely  any  sight  or 
Bound  connected  with  animate  or  inanimate 
nature  which  might  not,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, 1*  regarded  as  yielding  an  omen. 

•dl-vln'-a-tor,  «.     [Lat.]     A  diviner;   one 
who  practises  or  pretends  to  divination. 

"  Enthusiast*.  dMnatori.  prophet",  sectaries,  and 
•cblsiuaUcks."— flurton  :  Anat.  nf  ileln  nrholy,  p.  041. 

*  dl-vln'-a-tor-jr,  a-    [Fr.  divinntoire ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  divinatorio. }    Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  divination. 

"Julian,  according  to  his  usual  modesty,  roundly 
affirms,  that  thin  intercourse  was  projwrly  divinn- 
tory."-BibHoth.  Bibl.  (Ox.  1WO),  on  Oe»  iv.  ». 

•  di- vin' -a- trice,  s.    [Lat.  divinatrix.]    Di- 
vination. 

"  False  astrology  and  diuinatrice.'— Sir  T.  Mor» :  A 
Woful  LamentaAon. 

dl-vi  ne,  *  de  vine,  *  de-vyn,  *  de  vyne, 

o.  &  s.  [Fr.  divin  =  divine,  devin=  a  diviner, 
from  Lat.  divinut,  from  the  same  root  as 
divus  and  deustl 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Literatty: 

1.  Pertaining  to  God  or  the  Deity. 


2.  Pertaining  to  any  deity  or  deified  person. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  god ;  god- 
like. 

"  No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine." 

Pope :  Homer"!  Odyuty,  x.  S7T. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God ;  as,  Divine  revela- 
tion or  judgment. 

"  Yon  gave  me  once  a  diuine  nsponsalll. 
That  I  should  be  the  flour  of  loue  in  Troye." 

Chaucer  :  Teit.  of  Creteitle. 

5.  Appropriated  to  or  proper  for  the  Deity  : 
as,  Divine  service  or  worship. 

IX  Figuratively: 

1.  Excellent,  above  the  nature  of  man ;  god- 
like, heavenly. 

(1)  Of  persona: 

"  He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  long. 
The  divine  Milton." 

Wordtworth  :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  L 

(2)  Of  things: 

"  A  diviner  creed 
!•  living  In  the  life  the  lead." 
Longfellow:  Taletofa  Way  tide  Jnn.    (Interl.) 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  divinity  or  theology. 

"Church  history  and  other  divine  learning."— South. 

*  8.  Pious,  holy,  religious. 

"  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy." 

Shakeip.  :  ileature  fur  ileature,  v.  1. 

*  4.  Divining,  presaging,  foreboding ;  feeling 
a  presentiment. 

"  Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  84*.  M7. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  Divination,  prophecy. 

"  Merlin  in  his  deuyn  of  him  has  said." 

Liinyttft,  p.  282. 

*  2.  A  diviner,  an  augur,  a  presager  or  pre- 
dicter. 

"  Den  Daniel  also  that  was  deuine  noble." 

X.  Eng.  All  it.  Poenu:  Cleanneu,  1,802. 

*  3.  Divinity,  theology. 

"  I  laugh  blshopis  bolde  and  bachelerls  drvyn." 

US.  in  Wright' t  Ed.  of  P.  Plowman,  p.  808. 

4.  One  who  is  learned  in  divinity  or  theo- 
logy ;  a  theologian  ;  a  writer  on  theology. 

"  Some  of  our  most  eminent  divinet  have  made  use 
of  this  Platonick  notion.'— Spectator,  No.  90. 

5.  A  clergyman,  a  priest,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

"Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian  di- 
vinei  >"—Macaulay  :  Blst  Eng.,  ch.  XXL 

^1  Divine  right  of  kings :  The  claim  of  kings 
to  hold  their  office  by  Divine  appointment,  and 
hence  to  govern  absolutely  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  opposi- 
tion to  their  will  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  sin.  The  doctrine  was  supported  by 
Hobl^s,  Salmasius,  Filmer,  and  others,  and 
opposed  by  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  It 
is  a  tenet  eminently  pleasing  to  rulers  of 
despotic  proclivities,  and  just  as  displeasing 
to  the  mass  of  their  subjects,  many  of  whom 
are  accustomed  to  describe  it  neatly  and  anti- 
thetically, in  the  words  of  Pope  : 

"  The  Eight  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope ;  Duticiad,  iv.  188. 

divine  service,  «. 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng. :  The  worship  of  God  accord- 
ing to  established  forms. 

*  2.  JMW:  A  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the 
tenant  held  his  lands,  Ac.,  on  condition  of  the 
due  performance  of  certain  religious  services, 
as  by  the  saying  of  a  certain  number  of  masses, 
or  expending  a  certain  sum  in  alms  annually. 
This  is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all  the 
ancient  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held 
their    lands ;    and    by   which    the    parochial 
clergy,  and  very  many  ecclesiastical  and  elee- 
mosynary foundations,  hold  them- at  this  day. 
It  was  an  old  Saxon  tenure ;  and  continued 
under  the  Norman  revolution,  through  the 
great  respect  that  was  shown  to  religion  and 
religious  men  in  ancient  times.    If  the  service 
l>e  neglected,  the  law  gives  no  remedy  by  dis- 
tress or  otherwise  to  the  lord  of  whom  the 
lands  are  holden ;  but  merely  a  complainttothe 
ordinary  or  visitor  to  correct  it.    (Dlackstone.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  divine,  and 
Godlike,  see  GODLIKE  ;  for  that  between  divine 
and  holy,  see  HOLY  ;  and  for  that  between 
divine  and  ecclesiastic,  see  ECCLESIASTIC. 

di  vine ,  *  de  vyne,  *  de  vyn  en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  deviner,  from  Lat.  divino,  from  divinut  = 
divine,  holy  ;   Ital.  divinare ;  8p.  adivinar ; 
Port,  adevinhar.]    [DIVINE,  o.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  prophesy,  to  presage,  to  utter  prog- 
nostications or  prophecies. 

"  Daniel  of  hire  undnynge 
Dtvyned  and  selde. 

/'.  rinwmnn,  10,7*5. 


2.  To  explain. 

"  What  this  metlles  beineneth. 
Ye  men  that  be  merye,  iicutnt  ye." 

P.  Plowman:  fProl.UOS. 

3.  To  conjecture,  to  guess. 

"The  best  of  commentators  can  but  guess  at  ht» 
meaning  ;  none  can  be  certain  he  lias  divineii  rightly.' 
— Dri/den  :  JuvmaL  (L>edicatiun.) 

4.  T«  feel  a  presentiment  or  presage. 

"  If  secret  iwwers 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  Iniss." 
AtttMS*  ;  a  henry  I'/.,  iv.  5. 

5.  To  use  or  practise  divination. 

"  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly 
(Urine  ;  "—«•»!.  xliv.  1*. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  prophesy. 

2.  To  foreknow,  to  have  a  presentiment  ot 
"Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined, 

And  thus  explored  his  own  unc  .iiuuerecl  mind." 

/'..;*  .-  Humar't  l(tad,  xvli.  :>'.>,  100. 

*  3.  To  make  divine  or  heavenly  ;  to  deify. 

"  fiorne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divined." 

fi).eiuer  :  Sainel  of  Tim*. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  divine  and 
to  guess,  see  GUESS. 

dJ-vi'ne-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  divine;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  divine  manner  ;  in  a  manner  bent- 
ting  or  denoting  a  deity. 

"  To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free." 

Cowper :  Tatk,  v.  731 

*  2.  Holily,  devoutly. 

"  Divinely  bent  to  meditation." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  III.,  Hi.  T. 

3-  By  divine  agency  or  influence. 

"  Was  he  to  be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned (" 
— .Vnrnuln y  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

4.  Preternaturally,  in  a  manner  resembling 
a  god. 

"The  royal  nymphs  approach  divinely  bright. 

Pope :  Thebaa  of  Statiut,  624. 

5.  Excellently ;  in  a  supreme  degree. 

"He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Iliad,  vl.  J94. 

*  dl-yi'ne-m&it,  ».  [Eng.  divine;  -ment.] 
Divining,  divination. 

"Soothaayers,  that  did  nothing  but  sacrifice  and 
purifle,  and  tend  upon  divinementt."—fiorth:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  &8». 

dl-vi  ne  ness,  *  divinenesse,  s.  [Eng. 
divine ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  or  partaking 
of  divine  nature  ;  divinity. 

"  He  seconde  person  In  diulnenetf  is, 
Who  vs  assume,  and  bring  vs  to  the  blis." 

II, ,, -kin HI  :  I'oyagrt,  i.  207. 

2.  Excellence  in  a  supreme  degree,  perfec- 
tion. 

"An  earthly  paragon  :  bebold  dirinenru 
No  elder  than  »  DOT." 

Sltaketp. :  Cymbelint,  ill.  (. 

di-vin'-er,  *  de-vln-or,  *  de-vin-our, 
*  dl-vln-our,  *  dy-vyn-our,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

devineres,  devineor,  devinitr ;  Ital.  divinatore; 
Lat.  divinat6r,  from  divino  =  to  divine.] 

1.  One  who  practises  or  professes  divina- 
tion ;   one  who   pretends  to  foretell    future 
events  or  to  reveal  occult  things  by  super- 
natural means  ;  an  augur,  a  seer. 

"  The  ilii-hii-n  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false 
dreams."— Zech.  ix.  2. 

2.  One  who  divines,  guesses,  or  conjectures ; 
a  guesser,  a  conjecturer. 

"If  he  himself  be  consdoua  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  must  l>e  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts, 
that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking.'— Locke. 

"  di  vin  er  ess.  •  di  vin  cr  esse,  s  [Fr. 
divineresse.]  A  woman  who  practises  or  pro- 
fesses divination  ;  a  prophetess. 

"  The  mad  divinerru  had  plainly  writ" 

Dryden:  Bintl  t  Panihur,  lii.  4*0. 

dlV  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DiVK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  head  foremost  into 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  the  act  of  making  or 
taking  a  dive. 

2.  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  descending 
and  remaining   for   a   certain   period  under 
water,  by  means  of  a  diving-bell  (q.v.).     It  is 
practised  for  various  purposes,  such  as  coral, 
pearl,  or  sponge  fishing ;  examining  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  the  sea,  <kc.,  for  engineering  pur- 
poses ;   the   raising  or  removing  of  sunken 
vessels,  or  the  recovery  of  valuable  stores, 
&c.,  from  them. 

diving  bell,  s.  An  apparatus,  having 
some  analogy  in  shape  to  a  bell,  in  which 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pft, 
or.  wore,  wgli,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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persons  may  descend  and  remain  for  a  while 
In  safety  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  analogue,  iu  the  natural  world,  of  the 
diving-bell,  is  found  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
diving-spider  (q.v.),  whose  submerged  habita- 
tion has  been  descri  bed  by  De  Geer.  The  di  vi  ng- 
bell  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Phoenicia  320 
B.C.,  about  twelve  years  after  the  capture  of  in- 
sular Tyre  by  Alexander,  and  perhaps  was  used 
in  the  recovery  of  valuables  thrown  into  the  sea 


D1VLNO-BEL1*. 


to  prevent  capture  by  "  Young  Ammon."  It 
is  noticed  in  the  Norrum  Organum  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  published  1620  ;  in  which  the 
device  is  referred  to  as  being  in  use  in  his 
time.  It  is  described  as  a  machine  used  to 
assist  persons  labouring  under  water  upon 
wrecks,  by  affording  a  reservoir  of  air  to 
which  they  may  resort  whenever  they  re- 

§uire  to  take  breath.  The  principle  of  the 
iving-bell  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a 
tumbler,  inverting  it,  and  pressing  it  down 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tum- 
bler to  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  degree  of 
immersion,  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  tumbler 
•will  remain  perfectly  dry,  and  if  a  lighted 
taper  l>e  placed  within,  it  will  not  be  extin- 
guished, but  will,  on  the  contrary,  burn  with 
even  increased  energy,  owing  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  air  by  pressure.  Dr.  Faraday  relates 
the  curious  fa<-t,  that  the  lungs  are,  in  their 
natural  state,  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of 
impure  air ;  this  being  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic-acid gas  which  is  formed  during  respira- 
tion, but  which,  after  such  expiration,  remains 
lodged  in  the  involved  passages  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  By  breathing  hard  for  a  short 
time,  as  a  person  does  after  violent  exercise, 
this  impure  air  is  expelled,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  pure  atmospheric  air,  by  which  a 
person  will  be  enabled  to  hold  his  breath  much 
longer  than  without  such  precaution.  Dr. 
Faraday  states  that,  although  he  could  only 
hold  his  breath,  after  breathing  in  the  ordinary 
way,  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute,  and 
that  with  great  difficulty,  he  felt  no  incon- 
venience, after  making  eight  or  ten  forced  re- 
spirations to  clear  the  lungs,  until  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  had  lieen  closed  more  than  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  that  he  continued  to 
hold  breath  to  the  end  of  the  second  minute. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  enable  a  diver 
to  remain  under  water  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  he  otherwise  could  do.  The  artificial  lung 
or  air  supply  regulator  consists  of  a  strong 
metallic  reservoir,  preferably  steel,  cajiable  of 
Ksisting  great  pressure,  and  surmounted  by  a 
chamber  so  constructed  as  to  regulate  the 
efflux  of  air.  This  is  carried  on  the  diver's 
back.  A  respiratory  tube  issues  from  the 
chamber,  and  is  terminated  by  a  mouthpiece 
of  sheet  caoutchouc,  which  is  held  between 
the  lips  and  teeth  of  the  diver.  This  pipe  is 
furnished  with  a  valve,  which  permits  the  ex- 
pulsion of  air,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of 
water.  The  steel  reservoir  is  separated  from 
the  air-chamber  by  a  conical  valve  opening 
from  the  air-chamber  to  wart  the  reservoir,  so 
as  to  open  only  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
terior pressure,  the  tendency  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  being  to  keep  it 
closed.  The  apparatus,  when  under  water, 
works  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  act 
of  inhalation,  the  diver  withdraws  a  certain 
amount  of  air  from  the  chamber ;  exterior 
pressure  is  then  exerted  on  the  movable  lid, 
which  falls,  causing  the  conical  valve  to  open. 
Air  passes  in  from  the  reservoir,  reestablish- 
ing an  equilibrium  of  pressure  between  the 
interior  of  the  air-chamber  and  the  surround- 
ing water,  and  the  conical  valve  returns  to  its 


seat,  intercepting  the  communication  between 
the  reservoir  and  chamber  until  another  in- 
spiration causes  the  operation  to  be  repeated. 
As  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  the  valve 
of  the  respiratory  tube  before  described  per- 
mits its  escape  into  the  water.  (Kuight.) 

11  Diving-bell  pump:  A.  pump  having  a 
casing  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into 
two  chambers,  which  are  provided  with  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  opening  valves.  The 
chambers  are  kept  partially  filled  with  water, 
which,  together  with  air,  is  admitted  to  each 
through  the  inwardly  opening  valves,  and  ex- 
pelled through  those  opening  outwardly,  to 
supply  the  bell  with  fresh  air.  This  is  effected 
by  the  alternate  reciprocations  of  a  piston 
working  in  the  open-ended  cylinder,  which, 
at  each  stroke,  draws  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  one  of  the  chambers  into  the  cylinder, 
lowering  its  level  in  that  chamber,  and  per- 
mitting the  air  to  enter  through  the  inwardly 
oj>ening  valve ;  the  return-stroke  causes  the 
water  to  rise,  forcing  some  of  it,  together  with 
the  air,  into  an  exterior  chamber,  whence  it  is 
carried  to  a  condenser,  and  thence,  through  a 
tube,  to  the  bell.  (Knight.) 

diving-dress,  s.  A  waterproof  clothing 
and  helmet  for  those  who  make  submarine  ex- 
plorations. In  the  old  forms  of  diving-dress  the 
air  filled  the  space  between  the  body  of  the  diver 
and  his  impervious  clothing,  the  expired  air  es- 
caping by  a  small  valve  in  the  helmet,  through 
which  any  excess  of  air  also  escaped.  Irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  pump  caused  also 
irregularities  in  the  escape  of  the  bubbles,  and 
thus  the  assistants  might  for  a  long  time  un- 
consciously continue  to  send  air  to  a  corpse. 
In  the  new  apparatus,  the  appearance  of  the 
bubbles  indicates  the  safety  of  the  diver,  and 
the  assistants  on  the  watch  are  at  any  time 
warned  of  his  danger  by  their  non-appearance. 
(Knight.) 

diving-spider,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  spider  (Argyroneta  aquatica),  which 
though  fitted  only  for  aerial  respiration,  yet 
constructs  a  dwelling  shaped  not  unlike  a 
diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water, 
carrying  down  air  by  means  of  the  hairs  with 
which  it  is  clothed.  [AROYRONETA.] 

diving-stone,  *.  A  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  jasper. 

*  dl-vin'-I-f  ied,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Divminr.] 

*  dl-vin'-I-ly,  v.t.    [Lat.  divinus= divine,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]    To  make  divine, 
heavenly,  or  godly  ;  to  deify. 

"  My  beloved  is  white  and  red.  anJ  chosen  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  white,  for  his  blessed  mid  dirinified  soul ;  red, 
for  his  precious  flesh  emlirued  with  his  blood.'— Par- 
thcntia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  204. 

dl-vin'-ing,  *de-vin-ing,  *de-vin-yng, 

*  dy-vyn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,ks.    [DivisE,  v.] 

A.  ife  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  foretelling,  prog- 
nosticating, or  presaging  future  or  occult 
things ;  divination. 

divining-rod,  *.  A  forked  rod  or  branch, 
generally,  but  not  necessarily  of  hazel,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  pretended  to  the  foolish 
and  superstitious  that  the  presence  of  water, 
minerals,  &c.,  underground  can  be  detected. 
When  used,  the  rod,  which  is  carried  slowly 
along  in  suspension,  will,  as  is  affirmed,  dip 
and  point  towards  the  ground  when  brought 
over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  water  or 
mineral  is  to  be  found. 

"Will  you  assist  us  with  your  triangular  rial  of 
May-dew,  or  with  your  d  rining-rod  of  witch-hazel  ?  " 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxih. 

*  di-vin-is'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *dy-vyn-ls- 

*  tare,  x.     [Eng.  divin(e),  and  feni.  suffT  -estre, 
-stre.]    A  diviner. 

"  Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  dytvniitre.  * 

Chaucer     C.  T.,  1.963. 

dl-vln'-I-ty,  *  de-vyn-y-te,  *  di-vin-i-te, 

*  dy-vyn-l-te,  s.    [O.  Fr.  dtvintie,  divinitt ; 
FT.  divinitt ;  Prov.  ilh-initnl ;  Sp.  dirinidad ; 
Port,  divinidade  ;    Ital.  dirinitd.  from  Low 
Lat.  tlivinitas,  from  Lat  difinics  =  divine.J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  divineness  ; 
divine  qualities  or  nature  ;  a  participation  in 
the  nature  of  God. 

"  My  fan  divinity  (hall  bear  the  shield. 
And  edge  my  sword  to  iv;ip  the  tdoriuus  field." 

P'tlf  :  Homer'l  Odyuey,  XX.  61.  62. 


2.  The  Divine   or  Supreme    Being;    God. 
(With  the  definite  article.) 

"  Tit  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us. 
Tis  Heaven  itself  that  puiuts  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 

Ailditon:  Cato.  v.  t. 

3.  A  celestial  or  heavenly  being  ;  a  deity. 

"  God  doubtless  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 
create,  by  more  direct  and  easy  methods  than  employ- 
ing these  subservient  dinnitiet."—Cheytu. 

4.  One  of  the  deities  of  a  polytheistic  re- 
ligion. 

"  Beastly  dinaitin.  and  dtoves  of  gods.'        Prior 

5.  A  supernatural   or  awe-inspiring  power, 
influence,  quality,  or  virtue. 

"They  say  there  is  rfirmify  in  odd  numbers.'— 
Sh,iketp. :  Merry  Wiret,  v.  1. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  But  to  have  divinity  preached  then !  did  you  ever 
dream  of  such  a  thing?  '—Sluikap. :  Periclet,  iv.  6. 

IL  Theol.  :  The  science  of  divine  things,  that 
is,  ol  those-things  which  concern  and  declare 
the  nature  and  character,  of  God  and  of  His 
government,  the  duties  of  man  and  the  way  of 
salvation  ;  theology. 

1]  For  the  difference  between  divinity  and 
deity,  see  DEITY. 

divinity  hall,  s.  The  name  sometimes 
given,  especially  in  Scotland,  to  the  theological 
department  of  a  university,  or  to  a  theological 
college. 

*  diV-I-nize,  v.t.     [Eng.  divide) ;  -i*e.  ]    To 
make  divine  ;  to  treat  as  divine. 

"The  predestinarian  doctors  have  ttiHni&il  cruelty, 
wrath,  fury,  *c."—  Ramsay  :  Hot.  i  Re*.  Religion,  pt. 
11.,  p.  401. 

*  di-Vl'se,  v.t.      [O.  Fr.  divider,  deviser,  from 
Lat.  dlviius,  pa.  par.  of  divide  =  to  divide.) 
To  divide. 

"  This  but  ...  in  seven  partes  dirit&l  es." 

Hampote :  Pricltr  of  Cantcirnce,  Ms. 

*dl-Vl'se,  s.  [Lat.  divisus  =  divided,  pa.  par. 
ofdividfi.]  A  term  applied  to  land,  as  pro- 
perly denoting  a  boundary  by  which  it  is 
divided  from  toe  property  of  others. 

"  Oif  the  riirisis,  meitbis  and  mrrchii  ar  not  namit 
and  expreinit  in  the  summoundi*.  and  letteris  of  per- 
ambulatioun.  the  process  is  of  naue  avail."— Balfour: 
Pract.,  p.  438. 

di-vis'-t  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  instruments  play- 
ing from  one  line  of  music  are  to  separate  and 

di-cisi 


play  in  two  parts.  The  reunion  of  the  part* 
into  unison  is  directed  by  the  words  a  due. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

dl-VlS-I-bn  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  divisibiW,  from 
Lat.  divisibilis,  from  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  dirido 
=  tp  divide  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  l*ing 
divisible  or  capable  of  division  ;  the  property 
of  being  capable  of  being  separated  or  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

"The  most  palpable  absurdities  will  press  the  as- 
set-ten   of   infinite   dimribility."  —  Glannll  :    Sceptit 
a,  ch.  v. 


dl-VlS'-I-ble,  «.  &  s.  [Lat  divisibilis,  from 
dii^isus,  pa.  par.  of  divide.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Capable  of  being  divided  or 
separated  into  parts  ;  separable. 

"  When  we  frame  in  our  minds  any  notion  of  matter, 
we  conceive  nothing  else  but  extension  and  bulk. 
which  is  impenetrable,  or  diriti'.lr  and  passive.'  — 
Brnlley  :  Sermon*. 

*  B.  As  svbst.  :  A  body  or  substance  capable 
of  division  or  separation  into  parts. 

"  The  composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  dt*i- 
riblet  or  indivisibles."—  Olanvill  :  Sceptii  Scimttlfim. 
ch.  v. 

t  di  -  vis'-  i-ble-  ness.  *.  (Eng.  divisible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  divisible  ;  divisi- 
bility. 

"Some  of  whose  fruits  I  can  yet  show  you,  which 
were  made  upon  the  account  of  the  ttiririblfnru  of 
nitre  into  flxed  ami  volatile  parts."—  Boyle:  Wort*, 
L376. 

*  dl-vis'-i-bly,  ndr.  [Eng.  divisible);  -fy.] 
In  a  divisible  manner. 

•'  Besides  body  which  is  impenetrably  and  diriiMf 
extended."—  OuArorM  Intell.  5jr*«m,  p.  SS4. 

di  vl  sion,   •  de-vy-si-oun,    'di-vl-«t- 

onn,  «.  |Fr.  ;  Sp.  division;  Port,  divisfio  ; 
Ital.  din'  ions,  from  Lat.  dicixio  =  a  dividing, 
a  division,  from  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido  = 
to  divide  (q.v.).J 


bSil,  b6y;  potlt,  Jo^rl;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    ph  =>  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tton,  -slon  =  shun ;  -#011,  -sion  =  rhun.    -clou*,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  fcc.  =  bei,  deL 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  into  parts. 

(2)  The  act  of  sharing  or  distributing ;  dis- 
tribution, partition. 

"  With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils. 

Whose  Just  tlMiion  crowned  the  soldiers  toils." 
Pope:  Homer' i  Iliad,  i.  480.  481. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(4)  That  which  divides  or  separates;  that 
which  keeps  any  two  or  more  things  apart ;  a 
partition. 

(6)  The  state  of  being  divided  or  separated  ; 
separation. 

"To  make  a  dirufcm  betwixt  the  waters."— S  Etdrat, 

•La. 

(6)  A  separate  or  distinct  part,  section,  or 
•tgment  of  any  body. 
•  (!)  A  fraction. 

"The  dirition  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple. " 

Skuttup. :  Merchant  of  rmice  iv.  1. 

(8)  A  separate  body  of  men.     [II.  6,  8.] 
"According  to  their  ditisioni   by  their   tribes."— 
J*ft.xi  23. 

(B)  'A.  distinct  sect  or  body  of  men ;  an 
opposed  party. 

••His  place  was  between  the  hostile divWoni of  the 
community.'— ilacautay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

(10)  A  distinct  or  separate  portion,  branch, 
or  heading  of  a  subject,  discourse,  4c. 

"  In  the  dii'iiiiini  I  have  made.  I  have  endeavoured, 
the  best  I  could,  to  govern  myself  by  the  diversity  of 
matter."— Locke. 

(11)  A  distinct  or  separate   species,  class, 
Tariety,  or  kind. 

"  In  the  dittitioni  of  each  several  crime." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  IT.  8. 

(12)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  They  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  divition."—Ma- 
eaulay  :  Site.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 

(13)  A  distinction  or  difference. 

"  I  will  put  a  divition  between  my  people  and  thy 

fnoplf.'-Eiod  viii.  33. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  difference  or  disagreement  in  opinion  ; 
discord,  disunion,  variance. 

"  There  was  a  Attrition  among  the  people  because  of 
him."— John  vii.  43. 

*  (2)  Methodical  arrangement,  disposition. 

"  The  ditrition  of  a  battle."— Shaketp  •  Othello,  L  1. 

1L  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  separate  part  of  an  order.    The 
general  division  of  an  order  being  into  two 
parts,  namely,  the  column  and  entablature, 
the  coluinu  is  subdivided  into  three  unequal 
parts— viz.,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 
The  entablature  consists  also  of  three  unequal 
parts — which  are  the  architrave,  the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice.    Each  of  these  divisions  con- 
sists  of  several  smaller  parts,  which  by  their 
variety  and  peculiarity  distinguish  the  orders 
from  each  other.    (Weale.) 

2.  Arith. :   The  operation  of  finding  from 
two  quantities  a  third  which  when  multiplied 
by  the  first  shall  produce  the  second.     The 
first  is  called   the   Divisor,  the  second  the 
Dividend,  and  the  third  the  Quotient.    (See 
these  words.)    The  act  or  process  of  dividing 
any  number  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

3.  Logic:  The  separation  or  dividing  of  a 
genus  into  its  constituent  secies. 

4.  Music :  An  elaborate  variation  for  voices 
or  instruments  upon  a  single  theme  ;  a  course 
of  notes  so  connected  that  they  form  one 
series.    Divisions  for  the  voice  are  intended 
to  be  sung  in  one  breath  to  one  syllable.    The 
performance  of  this  style  of  music  is  called 
running  a  division.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

"Ota  tongue  will  run  diritinnt  in  a  tune,  not  miss- 
Ing  a  note,  even  when  our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged 
•Isewhere." — UlantUl 

5.  Parl.,  *c. :  The  separation  or  dividing  of 
members  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  body, 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  for 
and  against  any  proposition. 

6.  M II. :   Properly,  a  body  or  number  of 
men,  usually  three  brigades,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  general  officer;   but  also  applied 
loosely  to  smaller  bodies  under  a  single  com- 
mand, as  a  brigade,  a  squadron,  Ac. 

7.  Naval :  A  portion  of  a  fleet  or  a  number 
of  vessels  under  one  command. 

8.  Police:    A   distinct   body  of  police   to 
which  certain  fixed  districts  are  assigned. 

9.  Law :  A  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature. 

10.  Hi nl :   A  group  forming  part  of  a  still 
larger  group  of  genera  or  families. 


division  plate,  .--.  The  disc  or  wheel 
in  the  gear-cutting  lathe,  which  is  pierced 
with  various  circular  systems  of  holes  ;  each 
circle  represents  the  divisions  of  a  circum- 
ference into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

di-Vl'-Sion-al,  a.     [Eng.  division  ;  -al.] 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  division  or  separation ; 

dividing  ;  forming  or  noting  division  :  as,  A 

divisional  line. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  distinct  division,  branch, 

or  district :  as,  A  divisional  court. 

t  dl-vi'-sion-ar-y,  o.  [Fr.  divisionnaire.] 
The  same  as  DIVISIONAL  (q. v  ). 

' dl-vT-f ion-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  division;  -ate.] 
To  divide. 

"  You  must  Mvitionatt  your  point"— Sidney :  Wan- 
•lead  Play.  p.  CiW. 

*  dl-vi'-slon-er,  s.  [Eng.  division;  -er.J  One 
who  makes  division  or  distribution  ;  a  sharer, 
a  distributer.' 

"  The  divitiontr,  which  was  Freeman  the  Ignatian, 
and  the  other  priests,  thought  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  grand  present."— Sheldon :  Miraclet  of  Antichritt 
(lOlfi),  p.  181. 

dl  vif-it,  *  di-uif '-It,  pa.  par.    [DEVISE,  v.] 

1.  Appointed. 

"  The  lordis  diuitit  on  the  secrete  counsale  with  the 
quenis  grace,  to  direct*  all  materis."— Actt  Jot.  V., 
l.vj  I  (ed.  1814),  p.  285. 

2.  The  same  as  DEVISED  (q.v.). 

"And  that  honest  writingis  in  this  mater  be  diuitit 
and  send  [sent]  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  said 
duke."— Actt  Jot.  V.,  1524  (ed.  1814),  p.  286. 

*di-vis'-Ive,  o.    [Lat.   diviffus),  pa.  par.  of 

divido  =  to  divide,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  divisivo.] 

1.  Lit. :  Forming  or  noting  division  or  dis- 
tribution ;  distributive. 

"  The  Hebrews  want  those  numbers  which  the  gram- 
marians call  distributive  or  divisive,  terni,  quaterni, 
guini,  sent,  septini,  &c.,  which  they  most  what  supply 
y  repetition."— JUede:  On  Dan.,  p.  11. 

2.  Fig.  :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  divi- 
sion, difference,  or  discord. 

"  The  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisive,  fac- 
tious, and  scandalous."— But-net :  History  of  hit  Own 
Time. 

"di-vis'-lVe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  divisive;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  cause  division,  separation,  or 
difference. 

*di-VlS'-IVe-ne'ss,  *.  [Eng.  divisive;  -nets.] 
A  tendency  to  division  or  separation. 

"  So  invincible  is  man's  tendency  to  unite,  with  all 
the  invincible  diiruitenru  he  lias.  -Car We:  French 
Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  t 

dl-vis'-OT,  ».    [Lat.] 

Arith. :  That  number  by  which  a  dividend 
is  divided  ;  the  number  which  shows  into 
how  many  parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided. 
[DIVIDEND,  A.  II.  1 ;  DIVISION  II.  2.] 

di  vbr  90,  *  dc-vorse,  *  dl-vorse,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  divortium  =  a  separating,  a  divorce, 
from  divorto  (diverto)  =  to  turn  away,  to 
separate  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  vorto 
(verto)  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  divorcio  ;  Ital. 
divorzio.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*  2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  separation,  disuniting,  or  disunion  of 
things  closely  connected  or  united. 

"  To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league." 
Shaketp. :  Itenry  I '.,  V.  t. 

(2)  That  which  causes  a  separation  or  dis- 
union. 

"As  the  long  Mvoroe  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven." 

Shakttp. :  Benry  mi.,  11.  L 

1L  Technically: 
L  Law: 

(1)  The  partial  or  total  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
riage previously  contracted.     In  the  former 
case  this  dissolution  proceeds  no  further  than 
the  judicial  separation  of  the  parties  ;  in  the 
Utter,  the  marriage  itself  comes  to  an  end. 

(2)  In  the  United  States  the  luwg  concerning 
divorce  difler  in  the  ditl'erent  states.     In  South 
Carolina,  fur  instance,  divorce  WHS  at  one  time 
entirely  unknown.     In  others  of  the  states,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  grunted  on  very  slight 
grounds.    In  iiiimtof  the  states  adultery,  deser- 
tion, or  ill-treatment  are    regarded  as  good 
causes  for  divorcu  ;  in  some  of  them  drunken- 
ness, imprisonment,  and  eveu  incompatabilit* 


of  temper  are  regarded  as  sufficient  reasons  for 
granting  a  divorce.  There  is  in  the  United 
States  no  ecclesiastical  or  specially  constituted 
matrimonial  court,  hence  the  civil  courts  have 
jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  though  there  may 
be  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Courts  from  state 
court  decision. 

In  England  the  power  of  granting  divorce 
was  formerly  confined  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
divorce  being  of  two  degrees,  from  board  and 
bed,  and  from  the  marriage  bond.  In  1858  a 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
was  established.  A  husband  may  now  ul>taiu 
divorce  by  proving  adultery  against  his  wife, 
and  a  wife  for  bigamy,  aggravated  adultery, 
and  desertion  for  more  than  two  years.  But 
there  must  be  no  collusion  between  husband 
and  wife  when  one  of  them  seeks  a  divorce. 

[CO- RESPONDENT.] 

2.  History: 

(1)  Among  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity: 
The  Spartans  rarely  divorced  their  wives  ;  the 
Athenians  and  other  Greeks  did  so  often  for 
trivial    causes.      It    has     been    stated    that 
divorce  scarcely  if  at  all  existed  during  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history  ;  in  the  later 
period  of  the  republic,  and  yet  more  under 
the  empire,  it  was  extensively  practised,  the 
power  of  divorce,  and  that  for  trivial  causes, 
being  vested  in  the  wife  as  well  as  the  hus- 
band. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews :  The  enactment  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  the  following  :  "  When  a  man 
hath  taken  a  wife,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him 
write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  the  house" 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1).    Here,  it  will  be  perceived, 
impurity  is  the  only  assigned  cause  for  such 
divorce.    The  woman  sent  away  might  marry 
another  man,  but  if  he,  too,  divorced  her,  it 
was  not  permitted  her  first  husband  to  take 
her  again.    The  word  "uncleanness"  in  the 
passage  now  quoted  is  a  free  translation :  the 
Hebrew  words  mean  literally  "  the  nakedness 
of  a  thing."    The  exact  import  of  this  expres- 
sion was  sharply  contested  in  the  immediately 
pre-Christian  times,  the  school  of  Hillel  giving 
it  a  general  meaning,  and  holding  that  a  man 
might  divorce  his  wife  for  the  most  trivial 
cause  ;  while  that  of  Shammai  considered  that 
the  doubtful  phrase  signified   adultery,   for 
which  therefore  alone  a  man  could  put  away 
his  wife. 

(3)  Among  the  Christian  nations :  Our  Lord, 
replying  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the 
Pharisees,  laid  down  the  principle,  whoever 
put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  except  forni- 
cation (which  we  should  now  call  adultery) 
and  should  marry  another,  committed  adul- 
tery, as  did  any  man  who  married  the  divorced 
wife  (Matt.  xix.  3-9).    Wherever  Christianity 
prevailed  this  tended  to  become  the  law,  and 
when,  in  JLD.  1215,  Pope  Innocent  III.  ele- 
vated marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  claimed  that  it  fell 
solely  under  their  jurisdiction.     They,  as  a 
rule,  carried  out  the  law  of  Christ,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  granted  dispensations  at  a 
handsome  pecuniary  price  for  the  dissolution 
of  marriage. 

(4)  Among  the  Mohammedans :  By  the  laws 
of  the  Koran,  a  Mussulman  may  dissolve  the 
marriage  union  by  saying  to  his  wife  three 
times,  "  Thou  art  divorced." 

(5)  Among  the  modern  Ethnic  nations :  Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  Ac.,  divorce  may 
be  practised  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 

dl-vbr'fe,  v.t.  &  i.    [DIVORCE,  «.J 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"Whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  OMB' 
mitteth  adultery."— Matt.  v.  83. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  separate  or  disunite  things  closely 
united  ;  to  force  asunder. 

"  So  seemed  her  youthful  soul  not  easly  forced. 
Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  divorced." 

Waller  :  Thyrtit,  Galatea,  W.  14, 

(2)  To  take  or  put  away  ;  to  remove. 

"  I  would  them  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart." 
Shakttp. :  Richard  11.,  v.  4 

(3)  To  separate,  to  disconnect. 

"  Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two 
Mntences,  the  former  of  which  doth  show  how  the 
latter  is  restrained,  and,  not  marking  the  former,  to 
conclude  by  the  latter  of  them  f  "— Hooker. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  dire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   o»,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


divorceable— do 
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IL  Law :  To  dissolve  the  bonds  of  marriage 
between  ;  to  separate  or  remove  from  the  con- 
dition of  man  and  wife. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  be  divorced  ;  to  obtain  a 
divorce. 

"  Kooning  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame." 
Dryden  :  Hind  A  Panther,  ill.  205. 

*  di  -  vor  90  -  a    ble.    di    vor    ci    ble,  a. 

[Eng.  divorce;   -able.]    That  may  or  can  be 
divorced. 

"  It  can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not  without 
nuonditKmibte.'—MiUoH:  tolatlerion. 

dl- verged,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DIVORCE,  v.] 

*  di-vbr-cee',  s.    [Eng.  divorce);  -ee.]    One 
who  has  been  divorced  ;  a  divorced  person. 

»  dl-vbr  96 -less,    «.      [Eng.    divorce;    -less.] 
That  may  not  be  divorced  or  separated. 

*  di- vdr  96-ment,    *  dy  vor ce  ment,   s. 
[Eng.  divorce;  -ment.]    A  divorce;  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract. 

"  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of 
divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?"— Matt.  xix.  7. 

dl-vor'-cer,  «.    [Eng.  divorce);  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   One  who  procures  or   obtains  a 
divorce. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  or 
produces  separation  or  disunion. 

"  Death  it  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintance,  the 
eternal  dimmer  of  marriage.  —Drummond :  Cyprett 
Grove. 

II.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  who  supported  the 
granting  of  divorces  from  lesser  grounds  than 
adultery  ;  e.g.,  for  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  disposition. 

*  di-vdrc'-I-ble,  o.    [DIVORCEABLB.] 

di-vbr9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIVORCE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The   act  of  dissolving   the 

marriage  contract ;  a  divorce,  a  dissolution  of 

marriage. 

*  dI-vdr9'-IVe,  a.     [Eng.  divorce);  -ive.] 

1.  Having   power    to    produce    or   cause 
divorce. 

"All  the  divorcife  engines  in  heaven  and  earth."— 
Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bit.  i.,  ch.  viii 

2.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  divorce  ; 
deserving  of  divorce. 

"  Divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  utmost  act.  —  Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  divorce. 

"  To  that  a  little  mtieuce  ;  until  this  first  part  hare 
amply  discoursed  tfi 


:ive    law."—  Milton 


ind  pious  reasons  of  this 
Doctrine   A    DiKipline   of 


dlv'-At,  s.  [DrvET.]  A  thin  sod  for  thatching. 
(Scotch.) 

"  With  the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  of 
loch  of  Veolan— tcinds.  parsonage,  and  vicarage — 
anuexis,  connexis— right  of  pasturage— fuel,  feal,  and 
ditot."—ScoU  :  Wanerley.  ch.  xlii. 

di-vo'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Devoutly,  devotedly ;  with  deTotion. 

*di-vour,  s.    [DTVOUR.J 
*di-vour-y,  ».    [DYVOURIE.] 

*  di  vul  -gate,  *  dy  vul-gate,  v.t.  [Di- 
VTJLOATE,  a.]  To  spread  or  publish  abroad  ; 
to  make  public. 


*  dl-vul'-gate,  *  dy-vul-gate,  a.     [Lat. 

diviilrjatvx,   pa.   par.   of   divulgo  =  to  spread 
abroad,  to  divulge  (q.v.).] 

"  The  pope  so  lately  put  down,  the  Onspel  so  clearly 
dinlgate.—Bale :  ret  a  Couru  (IMS),  foL  34  b. 

di-vul'-gat-er,  *  di-vul-gat-or,  s.  [Eng. 
divulgat(e);  -er,  -or.]  One  who  divulges, 
publishes,  or  makes  public. 

"  To  that  great  prumiilgater, 
And  neat  dimlgnter, 
Whom  the  citic-  admires. 
And  the  suburbs  desires." 

Sorry  White  i  aamour  (1659). 

*  di-vul-ga -tion.    *  de-vnl-ga-tion,    s. 
[Lat.  dimilgatio,  from  divnlgatus,  j>a.  par.   of 
divulgo  =  to   divulge   (q.v.).]      The    act   of 
spreading  or  publishing  abroad  ;  a  divulging. 

"Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  divulgation."— Up. 
Ball:  Contempt.,  bk.  iv. 


dl-vul'ge,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  divulguer,  from  Lat. 
divu!go=to  publish  abroad,  to  make  common  : 
di  =  dw  = apart,  and  rulga  =  to  make  common  ; 
vulgus  =  the  common  people.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  known  or  public ;  to  publish, 
to  reveal  to  the  world,  to  disclose  anything 
previously  unknown  or  secret. 

"  Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine. 
Ah  !  hide  the  mystery  divine." 
Cowper:  Guim'i  Secret*  of  Divine  Lore  (Trans.). 

*2.  To  make  common,  to  communicate  or 
impart. 

"  Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast,  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged." 

Mlton:  P.  L.,  viii.  Wl-M. 

*3.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 
Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  Jon  man,  and  dlvuioet  him  through  heaven." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  ill.  6041. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  known  or  public  things  pre- 
viously unknown  or  secret. 
*  2.  To  become  known  or  public. 

"  But.  like  the  owner  of  a  foal  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life. 

Shakrtp.  :  Samlet,  IT.  1. 

di-vul'ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DIVULGE.] 

*  di-vul'ge-me'nt,  s.    [Eng.  divulge:  -ment.] 
The  act  of  divulging,  publishing,  or  disclosing 
things  previously  unknown  or  secret. 

di-vtilg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  divulg(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  divulges,  publishes,  or 
reveals  anything ;  a  discloser,  a  revealer. 

"I  think  not  any  thing  in  my  letters  could  tend  so 
much  to  my  reproach,  as  the  odious  divulging  of  them 
did  to  the  infamy  of  the  divulgert."—King  Charitt : 
Eikan  BaiUOce. 

dl-vulg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DIVULGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  publishing  or  mak- 
ing known    things    previously  unknown    or 
secret ;  revealing,  disclosing. 

"There  is  no  such  licentious  divulging  of  these 
books."— State  Trialt:  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604). 

*  dl-vul'-slon,  s.     [Lat.  divultio,    from   di- 
vulsus,  pa.  par.  of  divello  =  to  tear  asunder  or 
in  pieces  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  vello 
=  to   tear.]      The   act    of  tearing  away   or 
asunder;  a  rending  asunder ;  laceration. 

"There  is  a  mixture  and  divultion  or  separation  of 
elements."—/1.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  6(9. 

*  dJ-VuT-sIve,  a.      [Lat.  divuls(us),  pa.   par. 
of  divello,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Tending 
to  tear  or  pull  asunder  ;  distracting. 

"Away,  therefore,  with  all  the  distractive,  yea, 
dirultire,  thoughts  of  the  world-"— Bf>.  Sail :  Hemaint, 
p.  49. 

*  dl-vtilst',   a.      [Lat.  divulrus,    pa.   par.   of 

dirfllo.]    Rent  asunder. 

"  Vaines,  syncwes.  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not? 
Burst  and  divultt  with  anguish  of  ray  griefe." 
Marston  :  Antonio  t  MeUida,  I. 

di  wan ,  «.    [DIVAN.] 

dlX'-jfl-jfL   *.      [DlTOLYL-ETHANE.] 

*  dl-za-ln',  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  often  decastiches 
or  stanzas,  each  stanza  containing  ten  lines. 

"Strephon  again  began  this  attain."  —  Sidney : 
Arcadia,  p.  21T. 

di'-zen,  *  di-sen,  *  dy-syn,  v.t.  [From  the 
same  root  as  distaff  (q.v.).  | 

1.  To  prepare  flax  on  a  distaff  for  spinning. 

"  I  ilytyn  a  distaffe,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin."— 
Palsffrttve. 

2.  To  dress. 

"Come    Doll    Doll,  diien  me,"  —  Beaum,  i  net 
Jfontieitr  Thomat,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  dress  or  deck  out  gaudily  or  gaily. 

"  Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen; 
For  sure  I  had  dixned  you  out  like  a  queen." 
9»ifl. 

'  dlzz,  v.t.  [DIZZY.]  To  make  dizzy,  con- 
fused, or  confounded. 

"  Now  he  JRozinante-]  is  dined  with  the  continual 
circles  of  the  stables."— Oayton :  .Vote*  on  Don  Quixote. 

*  diz  zard,  <     [DISARD,  DIZARD.]    A  stupid 
fellow,  "a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

"Which  may  as  well  beginen  to  fooles  and  diaardi 
as  to  wise  and  well-learned  men.  '—Sail :  Henry  \'il. 
(an.  6). 

*  diz  -zard-ly.  a.     [Eng.  duaard ;  -ly.]     Like 
a  dizzard  or  1'loekhead  ;  foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Where's  this  prating  ass.  this  duiardly  fool  I  '— 
Wilton :  Copter" i  Prop'iecg,  A  4. 


dlz-zen,a.  &  s.    [DOZEN.] 
L  A  Dozen.    (Scotch.) 

2.  In    spinning,   used  to  denote  a  certain 
quantity  of  yarn,  which  is  a  sufficient  daily  task 
for  a  woman  ;  amounting  to  a  hank  or  hesp, 
i.e.,  a  dozen  of  cuts. 

t  diz-ziod,  a.  [Eng.  dizzy ; -ed.]  Made  dizzy 
or  confused. 

"  When,  diaied  with  mine  ecstasy, 
Nouglit  past,  or  present,  or  to  be. 
Could  I  or  think  on.  hear,  or  see. 
Scott :  Bridal  of  Trlermaln,  ilL    (In trod  ) 

diz -zl  ness,  diz  i  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dizzy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dizzy  or 
giddy ;  giddiness. 

"  Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  in  some  to  dis- 
traction, and  causeth  an  ach  ing  and  diztineis  in  sounder 
heads."— GlanviU. 

diz  zy,    dys  y,    dus-i,  *dus-ie,    dus 

ye,  a.  &  *.  [A.S.  dysig  =  foolish,  silly  ;  dy- 
sigian  =  to  be  foolish  or  silly ;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  dosig  =  drowsy ;  dose  =  to  doze ;  das  — 
drowsiness  ;  O.  Dut.  duyzigh  =  dizzy  ;  Dut. 
divzelen  —  to  grow  dizzy ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tusic  = 
dull.  (Skeat.y] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  fhui  luve  last  noght  longe." 

OKI  t  Nightingale,  L4M. 

*2.  Senseless,  mad. 

"  Sucked  in  diay  madness  witli  his  draught." 

Cowper :  Hope,  S18. 

3.  Giddy ;  having  a  sensation  of  giddiness 
or  vertigo  in  the  head. 

"  Alas !  his  brain  was  dizzy." 

Drayton :  Court  of  fatrjf, 

4.  Causing  dizziness  or  giddiness. 

"  Now  wound  the  path  its  ditty  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge." 

Scott .  Lndy  of  the  Lake,  it.  IL 

6.  Confusing ;  confused. 

"  The  rumbling  stream. 
That  tarns  the  multitude  uld.ajj  wheels. 
Glares  like  a  troableil  spirit,  in  itj  bed." 

Wordnmrth :  Excurtlvn,  bk.  viii. 

6.  Giddy,  thoughtless,  reckless,  heedless. 

B.  As  subst.  :    A  stupid,  silly,  or  foolish 
person, 

"  Ira  raqoiescit  in  sinu  stnlti,  thet  is,  wreththe  hafth 
wununge  on  thes  dutian  bosme."— Old  Eng.  Jlomiliet, 
p.  105. 

*  dlz'-zy,  v.t,  [Dizzv,  a.]  To  make  dizzy  or 
giddy  ;  to  confuse,  to  stun,  to  confouud. 

"  To  divide  him  iuvcntorially  wou'd  dizzy  the  arith- 
metic of  memory."— Shaketp. :  JJamlet,  v.  1 

diz'-zy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dizzv,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dizzy  or 
giddy. 

djig  -ge-tai,  dzig  ge  tai,  s.  [A  Central 
Asian  word.) 

Zool.:  An  animal  (Equus  hemionus)  of  the 
same  genus  ns  the  horse  and  ass,  and  by  some 
supposed  t<>  be  the  )>arent  of  the  latter  animal, 
though  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
ass  is  derived  from  the  Onager  (Equu»  onager), 
or  wild  ass  of  the  desert. 

dO  (1),  s.     [Ital.] 

Music :  The  first  of  the  syllables  used  for 
the  solfeggio  of  the  scale.  The  note  C,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  was  originally  <  ailed  Ut, 
and  ia  still  called  so  in  France.  Its  introduc- 
tion dates  from  the  seventeenth  contury.  Lo- 
renzo Penna  in  his  Albori  Musiaale,  1672,  uses 
do  for  vt,  and  sjieaks  ol"  it  as  a  recent  practice 
When  the  sol-fa  syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  /a,  sol,  la 
si,  are  only  used  for  the  actual  notes  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A.  B,  the  method  is  called  the  Fixed  Do, 
But  when  the  sol-fa  syllables  are  used  to 
denote  the  seven  degrees  of  any  scale,  Uie 
key-note  being  always  do,  regardless  of  its 
actual  pitch,  the  system  is  called  the  Mov- 
able Do. 

do  (2),  s.  [Read  ditto.  ]  A  contraction  of  DITTO 
(q.v.). 

do  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  do,  pi.  dos,  a  gift,  a  present ; 
Lat.  donvm.]  A  piece  of  bread,  a  luncheon. 
(Scoft*.) 

do  *doe,  s     [Do,  v.]    [ADO.] 

1.  What  has  to  be  done  ;  a  deed,  an  act,  a 
duty. 

11  He  has  done  his  doe."  Butler  :  BuMbrat. 

2.  Trouble. 

"  What  a  deal  of  do  I  have  to  understand  any  part 
of  them."— Pepyi :  Diary,  March  r,l.  l«6C. 


boil,   txiy;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     £. 
-oiaa,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -$ion.  -sioa  -  shun,     -cious,  -tioua,  -sioua  -  situs,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d»L 
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do— Dobereiner 


:i.  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  a  stir,  a  to-do,  a  fuss. 
"  A  great  deal  of  do  and  formality  in  choosing:  of  the 
•ouncil  anil  officer*,"— Pepyi:  Diary,  April  14,  1668. 

4.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud.    (Slang.) 

"  I  thought  it  wag  a  da  to  get  me  out  of  the  home." 
—fHckeru  :  Sketch**  ft*  Bot;  The  Broker' t  Han. 

do  ( l),  *  doe,  "don,  *  done,  *  donne,  *  doon, 

v.t.  ft  i.  (pt.  t.  *  dide,  did,  *dude;  pa.  par. 
*don,  done,  *  doon,  *  do,  *i-dn,  *i-don,  *i- 
dnne,  *  t-doon,  *  y-don).  [A.  8.  Mn,  pt.  t.  dyde, 
pa.  par.  gedon ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  doen,  pt.  t. 
deed,  pa.  par.  geduan;  O.  8.  don,  dudn,  duan, 
dodn,  pt.  t.  dede,  pa.  par.  gidvan ;  O.  Fries, 
dtia,  pt.  t.  detle,  pa.  par.  gedan,  geden ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ton,  toon,  tuan,  M.  H.  Ger.  toon,  duon ; 
Ger.  thun  :  Gr.  ri^n  (<itWmi)=to  set,  place  ; 
Sansc.  dha=to  place,  put.  (Sfceerf.)  The  past 
tense  did  (q.v.)  is  the  only  remaining  instance 
of  the  old  method  of  forming  the  preterite 
by  reduplication.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  execute,  to  perform,  to  carry  out  or 
Complete. 

"  0o  this,  and  be  doeth  If— Matt.  viii.  9. 

2.  To  execute,  to  discharge,  to  fulfil. 


3.  To  practise,  to  act  habitually. 

"To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  It  not, 
to  him  it  is  iln.~-Jam,*  iv.  17. 

4.  To  perform  to  another. 

"  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Caesar,  IT.  2. 

5.  To  do  or  perform  for  the  benefit  or  hurt 
of  another. 

*  6.  To  convey,  to  transmit 

"  Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears." 

tihaketp.  :  Troilvi  t  Crettida.  L  S. 

7.  To  achieve. 

"  He  hath  nothing  done,  who  doth  not  all." 

Daniel :  CMl  Wart. 

8.  To  effect,  to  accomplish. 

"  His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  bad  presented  him 
with  divers  children,  and  with  a  crown  also,  though 
be  would  not  acknowledge  it,  could  do  nothing  with 
him." — Bacon. 

9.  To  finish,  to  end. 

"  Ala  tlte  als  the  mes  was  done." 

SevynSaget,  S,3«3. 

10.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
destroy. 

"  Mi  lot  es  don  euerilk  dele." 

Curtor  Mundi,  20.!1». 

*  11.  To  exert,  to  put  forth,  to  make  use  of. 

"  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  quickly  to  me."— Timothy 
1  v  9. 

*  12.  To  bestow,  to  confer. 

"  Therefore  when  thou  dof$t  thine  alms,  do  not 
•ound  a  trumpet  before  thee."— Halt.  vi.  2. 

*  13.  To  satisfy,  to  fulfil,  to  discharge. 

"The  jury  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard,  that  they 
•light  do  their  consciences."— Bacon. 

*14.  To  cause,  to  produce  as  a  result  or  effect. 

"Then  sholde  don  his  leman  shame." 

Oacelok,  1,191. 

*  16.    To  make,  to  construct. 

"  Quer  Abram  is  bigglng  dede." 

Oenetii  i  Kzodut,  761. 

*  16.  To  place,  to  put. 

"  That  corn  inedet*  into  gerner."— OldE no.  Homiliei, 
H«6. 

*  17.  To  place  or  cause  to  become  in  any 
•tat i-  or  condition. 

"  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  T  " 

tih,,kt<)>.  :  2  I !<•  nra  VI.,  iii.  1. 

*  18.  To  cause. 

"Haue  on  him  routh. 
For  Oodde's  loue,  and  dneth  him  ant  die." 

Chaucer :  Troilut,  iii. 

19.  To  transact,  perform,  or  execute  by  way 
of  business. 

"  What  have  we  to  da  with  thee  T  "—.If art.  Till.  M. 

20.  To  prepare,  to  cook. 

21.  To  defeat,  to  foil,  to  outdo. 

"  I  have  done  the  Jew  and  am  in  good  health  "— 
Richard  Humphrey!. 

22.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,    to  swindle,  to 
hoax,  to  get  the  better  of.    (Slang.) 

23.  To  explore,    to  visit  and  inspect   the 
Bights    of  interest  in :   as,  To  do  France  or 
Germany. 

24.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  a   preceding 
verb,  to  avoid  repetition. 

"  The  ymage  he  weddede  with  a  ring,  at  man  doth 
bis  wyf/—  St.  Edmund  Con/euor,  M. 

»  B.  Reflex. :  To  place,  to  put. 
"  Anon  BO  he  dude  Mm  on  the  wet"       «.  ArttMn.  lit. 
C.  Intransitive : 
L  Absolutely: 
L  To  act,  to  execute,  or  carry  out  any  act. 

"  All  his  men  duden  swa  the  king  behU." 

Layamo»,  L  *L 


2.  To  behave,  to  conduct  oneself. 

"  Every  subject  ought  to  obey  as  he  would  desire  to 
be  obeyed,  according  to  the  maxim  of  doing  as  we 
would  Be  done  by."— Temple. 

3.  To  manage,  to  shift,  to  contrive. 

"  How  shall  we  do  tor  money  for  these  wars  T " 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  //.,  U.  2. 

4.  To  leave  off;  to  cease  to  be  concerned 
with. 

"Having  done  with  such  amusement*,  we  give  up 
what  we  cannot  disown.*— Pope. 

5.  To  deal,  to  be  concerned. 

"  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid. 

Hhakftp. :  Rape  of  iMcrece,  911,  911 

6.  To  fare ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to 
health.    [Do  (2),  v.] 

"  flood  woman,  how  dott  thou  J"— Shaketp. :  Merry 
Wivrt.  L  4. 

7.  To  make  an  end,  to  conclude.  (Only  used 
'in  the  past  participle.) 

"  Tou  may  ramble  a  whole  day,  and  every  moment 
discover  something  new ;  but  when  you  nave  done, 
you  will  have  but  a  confused  notion  of  the  place."— 
Spectator. 

g.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding 
verb,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

"  Wherupon  the  world  mote  stonde. 
And  hath  done  sithen  it  began." 

dower,  i.  41 

9.  It  is  used  in  the  imperative  to  convey  an 
earnest  entreaty,  request,  or  command. 
IL  As  an  auxiliary : 

1.  As  a  simple  auxiliary. 

"  O  thou  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepare, 
With  pure  libations  and  with  solemn  prayer !" 
Pope  :  Bomer't  Odyaey,  xv.  282,  288. 

2.  Expressing  an  earnest  request  or  com- 
mand. 

"  If  thou  hast  lost  thy  land,  do  not  also  lose  thy 
constancy ;  and  if  thou  must  die  a  little  sooner,  ret  do 
not  die  impatiently."— Taylor  :  Rule  of  Living  Soli/. 

T  In  special  phrases  : 

*  (1)  To  do  at:  To  make  an  impression  on  ; 
to  take  effect  on. 

"  Schoe  was  ten  foot  thik  within  the  wallis  of  cutted 
risles  of  oak,  so  that  no  cannon  could  doe  at  her."  - 
Pittcottie :  Cron.,  p.  287. 

(2)  To  do  away  :  To  do  away  with : 

(a)  To  put  away ;  to  put  out  of  sight  or  mind. 

"  Do  avei  thi  maumetes." 

Joteph  of  Arimathea,  102. 

(6)  To  make  away  with,  to  kill. 
"  The  emperor,  who  rather  than  to  becum  captif  to 
the  base  Tartar  bunit  his  castle  and  did  away  himself, 
bis  thirty  wives,  and  children."— Homll :  Letten  (ie>o|. 

(3)  To  do  for: 

(a)  To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to  or  adapted  for. 

(6)  To  ruin,  to  settle.    (Slang.) 

(c)  To  attend  to  or  on  ;  to  provide  or  act  for. 

*  (4)  To  do  of:  To  put  off,  to  lay  aside,  to 
doff  (q.v.). 

"Do  of  the  shoon  of  thi  ieet."—Wyclife:  Deedii, 
vii.  33.  (Purvey.) 

*  (5)  To  do  on :  To  put  or  place  on,  to  don 
(q.v.). 

"  Oure  louerdes  curtel  he  dude  on." 

Life  of  Pilate,  168. 

*  (6)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason  (Fr.  Faire 
raisori) :  To  pledge  a  person  in  drinking. 

"  Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  ir.,  v.  3. 

»  (7)  To  do  out :  To  put  out. 

"  Of  his  abbey  he  dude  him  out."       St.  Dunttan,  9*. 

»  (8)  To  do  up : 

*(a)  To  raise,  to  open.    [Dup.] 

"  Vp  heo  duden  heora  castles  yaten." 

Layamon.  1.  72. 

(ti)  To  make  or  tie  up  into  a  parcel ;  to  put 
np. 
(c)  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust. 

(9)  To  do  over : 

(a)  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time ;  to 
repeat. 

(ft)  To  cover  with  a  coating ;  to  smear  or 
paint  over. 

(10)  *  To  do  to  death,  *  To  do  to  dede,  •  To  do 
to  die:  To  put  to  or  cause  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
to  kill. 

"  O  Warwick,  Warwick  !  that  Plantagenet 
Which  held  thee  dearlv  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

Skaketp. :  »  Benry  VI..  11.  1. 

(11)  To  do  with : 

(a)  To  have  business  or  concern  with  ;  to  be 
concerned  :  as,  To  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
person. 

(6)  To  dispose  of,  to  employ  :  as,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself. 

(12)  To-do :  Bustle,  confusion,  fuss,  ado. 


(13)  To  have  (or  be)  done  with  a  person  or 
thing :  To  cease  to  have  any  interest,  concern, 
or  transactions  with. 

(14)  Well-to-do,  a.:  Well  off;  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  prosperous  in  worldly  matters. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  do  and  to 
make,  see  MAKE. 

do  (2),  *  dow,  * dugh  en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  <lu- 
gan  =  to  be  worth  ;  O.  Fris.  duga ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tugan  ;  Icel.  duga ;  O.  Sw.  dughe,  dogha  ;  8w. 
duga;  Dan.  due;  Ger.  dogen.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  behove,  to  befit,  to  become. 

"  Bibnriede  hire,  as  hit  deh  martlr  and  ewen  for  to 
duiine. "  Legend  of  St.  Catherine,  2,227. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  of  use  or  benefit  to,  to 
advantage. 

"  What  dowel  me  the  dedayn,  other  despit  make  T  * 
Early  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poemt ;  Patience,  50. 
B.  Intransitive : 
*1.  To  be  worth. 

"  Al  he  solde  that  outh  douthe  [douhtel" 

Bavelok,  TOt. 

*  2.  To  be  of  use  or  avail. 

"  On  him  thu  maiat  the  tresten  yif  is  troythe  degh.' 
—Old  Eng.  Miicellan//,  p.  132. 

3.  To  succeed,  to  answer,  to  serve  a  purpose 
or  end. 

"  Will  It  do  well  ?  "— Shakeip  :  Merry  Wtoet,  ii.  S. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  serve  for  or  answer  a  purpose. 

"  You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings 
and  parliaments  since  the  conquest :  and,  if  that  won  t 
do,  challenge  the  crown."— Cottier :  On  Duelling. 

IT  The  use  of  do  in  such  phrases  as  "How 
do  you  do?"  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  verb  ; 
but  more  probably,  "How  do  you  do?"  is  » 
translation  of  O.  Fr.  Comment  U  faites  DOS  f 

*  do  little,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  talks  much  but  does 
little. 

"  Great  talkers  are  commonly  do-litttet."—Bi>.  Rich- 
ardson :  On  the  Old  Tettament  (1655),  p.  281. 

B.  As  adj :  Idle,  lazy. 

"  What  woman  would  be  content  with  such  a  do- 
little  husband  ?  " — Kennet :  Tran$.  Eratmus  ;  Praia 
of  Fatty,  p.  45.  ( Varies.) 

do  ab,  doo'-ab,  s.  [Pers.  do  (in  compos.)= 
two,  and  aub,  ab  =  water  ;  two  waters,  i.e., 
rivers.]  A  name  given  in  India  to  a  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers.  It  is  specially  applied  to  the  tract  of 
country  in  Upper  India  situated  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

*  do  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  do ;  -able.]  Possible  to 
be  done ;  feasible. 

"He  ...  does  whatever  U  ,i  ,„>,/,•  here  and  else- 
where."— Lettert  and  Speeckei  of  Cromwell,  iii.  16S. 

doach,  doagh,  g.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
wear  or  cruive. 

"But  few  of  them  [salmon]  get  above  the  uorki 
termed  doactu,  erected  across  the  river,  excepting  in 
very  high  floods."—/'.  Tonglvnd:  Kirkcudb.  Statin 
Ace.  ix.  320. 

H  do  and,  pr.  par.    [Do  (1),  v.] 

do  as  ta,  *.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  inferior  spirit 
sold  in  low  houses  iu  many  of  the  Indian  porto. 
It  is  often  drugged. 

dob,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  raior-fish, 
Soten  entis.  (Scotch.) 

dob'-ber,  «.  (DAP,  v.,  DIP  ]  A  float  to  a  fish- 
ing-line. (American.) 

dob  bin,  s.  (A  variant  or  dimin.  of  the  proper 
name  Dob,  Dobb,  these  l>eii)g  variants  of  Hob, 
Robin,  dimin.  of  Robert.]  A  common  name  for 
a  cart  or  plough  horse;  a  cart  or  plough 
horse. 

dob  chick,  s.    [DABCHICK.] 

dob  ee,  t.  [Hind.  dhoU,  dhobee.]  In  the  East 
Indies  a  native  washer-man. 

Dob'-er-ein-er,  prop.  name.  [The  name  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.] 

Dobcreincr's  lamp,  An  instrument 
invented  by  Professor  Dolwreiner,  in  Jena,  in 
1824,  for  obtaining  light  by  the  projection  of  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  upon  a  piece  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum. His  self-lighting  lamp  was  long  in 
favour,  and  known  as  the  Hydrogen-lainii 
(q.v.).  Spongy  platinum  very  readily  absorbs 
gases,  and  more  especially  oxygen,  and,  the 
hydrogen  being  brought  into  close  contact 
with  oxygen  derived  from  the  air,  a  chemical 
union,  accompanied  with  light,  takes  place. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
•r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  ste;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    SB,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    411  =  kw. 
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do'-bhash,  s.  [Hind,  doblutshiya,  from  do  = 
two,  and  bhashiya  =  languages.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  one  who  speaks  two  languages ;  an 
interpreter. 

dob  ie,  dob  bie.  ».    [Maeso.  Goth,  daubs  = 
deaf,  stupid.] 
L  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

2.  An  awkward  fellow  ;  a  clown. 

3.  A  spirit. 

"He  needed  not  to  care  for  ghaist  or  barghaist,  devil 
ordobble."— Scott:  Rob  Ron. 

•doble,  a.  &  v.    [DOUBLE.] 

•  dob  ler,     '  dob  cl-cr,     *  doub  ler,     . 

[O.Fr.  doublier;  Prov.  dobler,  dobleir.]  A  large 
plate  or  dish. 

"  A  dysche  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  onez  aeraed. 
Early  Eng.  All  it.  foemi;  Cleanneu,  1,145. 

•dob'-let,  s,'  [DOUBLET.] 

do'b'-ule,  s.  [Prob.a  dimin.  from  dob  (q.v.).] 
A  species  of  fresh- water  fish,  Leuciscus  dobula, 
found  in  Britain.  It  is  allied  to  the  roach. 

•  do'-^ent,  a.     [Lat.  docens,  pr.  par.  of  doceo = 
to  teach.]     Teaching,  instructing.     [PmvAT 
DOCENT. 

"  The  Church  as  It  is  decent  and  regent,  as  it  teache* 
and  goverua"— Archop.  Laud:  Againr  t'ither,  i  :a. 

do-9e'-tae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  SoKtta  (dokeo)  =  to  seem, 
to  appear.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  applied  to  those  heretics 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  who  maintained 
that  Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  had  not 
a  real  or  natural,  but  only  an  apparent  or 
phantom-like  body.  The  bolder  Docetae  assumed 
the  position  that  Christ  was  born  without  any 
particii>ation  of  matter;  they  denied  accordingly 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascent  into  heaven. 
The  milder  school  of  Docetae  attributed  to 
Christ  an  ethereal  and  heavenly,  instead  of  a 
truly  human  body.  Among  the  Gnostics  and 
Mauicliu'  ins  this  opinion  existed  in  its  worst 
type,  and  it  has  been  held  since  the  Reforma- 
tion by  a  small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptists. 

t  dd-^e'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  Docet(ce) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Docetae  ;  held  by  the  Docetae. 

"  Docetic  tendencies  have  also  been  developed  In 
later  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church."— Staunton  : 
Xcclet.  Diet. 

doch  -  an  -  dor' -  roch,  s.  [Gael,  deoch  an 
doniis.}  [DEUCH-AN-DORACH.]  A  stirrup-cup, 
a  parting  cup. 

"  You  must  have  dock-nn-dorroch,  or  yon  will  be  un- 
able to  travel.'— Scott  .•  Heart  nf  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xL 

d5ch  mi  ac,  a.  [Lat  dochmius.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  adochmius  (q.v.). 

doch  -mi  us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Sextos 
(dochmios).'} 

Pros. :  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  five 
syllables — viz.,  one  short,  two  long,  one  short, 
and  one  long  :  ^  —  w  -. 

doch'  -  ter,  *  douch  -  tyr  (eh  silent  or 
guttural),  s.  [DAUGHTER.]  A  daughter. 

"He  repndiat  his  nobil  queue  Agasia  the  Ityng  of 
Britonis  dochter."— BeUend. :  Cron.,  lol.  19  ft. 

*  docnter  -  dochtcr,     *  douchtyr  - 
douchtyr,  s.    A  grand-daughter. 

"  In-till  Scotland  to  bring  that  May.— 
The  doucMyr  douchtyr  of  our  Kyng 
Alysaudyre  of  gud  uiemore." 

Wyntown,  viii.  80. 

d5ch'-ter-lft  *  doch  ter  lie  (eft  silent  or 
guttural),  a.  [DAUGHTERLY.]  Becoming  a 
daughter.  . 

t  d09-I-bIT-I-ty,  s.   [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

dncibilitas,  from  docibilis  -  docible  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  of  being  docible  or  ready  to 
learn ;  docibleness,  teachableness. 

d&c'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  docibilis  =  that  can  learn 
easily,  from  docilis  =  docile  ;  doceo  =  to  teach.] 
[DOCILE.] 

*  1.  Able  to  be  learned.    (See  example  under 
DOCILE,  1.) 

2.  Tractable,  docile  ;  easy  to  be  taught ; 
ready  to  learn. 

"  The  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tendered  and 
most  docible  age."— Hilton :  On  Education, 

do9'-I- ble- ness, .«.  [Eng.  docible;  -nets.] 
Docibility. 

"I  might  enlarge  in  commendation  of  the  noble 
bound,  as  also  of  the  ilnHbtrneu  of  dogs  in  general."— 
Walton :  Angler,  pt.  1.,  ch.  i. 

46-9ld'-I-um,  *.  [Gr.  SoxiStov  (dokidion), 
dimin.  of  &Mc6t  (dokos)  =  a  beam,  a  shaft] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiacere,  having  single, 
straight,  linear,  elongated  cells,  sometimes 
attenuated  towards  the  ends,  constricted  at 
the  middle,  ends  truncated  ;  segments  usually 
inflated  at  the  base  ;  vesicles  either  scattered 
or  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  row.  There 
are  several  species.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

do'  9110,  or  d09'-fle,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
docilis,  from  doceo  =  to  teach.] 

1.  Able  to  learn. 

"  Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  ungracious  to 
prohibit  him  from  learning  anything  that  is  docibte." 
—thicket  :  Life  of  William,  pt.  i,  p.  28. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  learn  ;  easily  taught. 
"The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precept*  know 

And  hold  them  faithfully." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Horace ;  Art  Portico.. 

If  It  was  sometimes  followed  by  to : 

"  Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill. 
With  smiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill." 
Prior  :  Solomon ;  Power. 

3.  (Of  the  lower  animals) :  Tractable,  easily 
managed.    ' 

"  Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
taught,  and  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  uae- 
ful.  —  EUit:  Voyage. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  docility, 
tractability,  and  ductility  :  "  The  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  directions  of  another  is  com- 
prehended in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms  :  docility  marks  the  disposition  to  con- 
form our  actions  in  all  particulars  to  the  will 
of  another,  and  lies  altogether  in  the  will ; 
tractability  and  ductility  are  modes  of  docility, 
the  former  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the  latter 
in  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments : 
docility  is  in  general  applied  to  the  ordinary 
actions  of  the  life,  where  simply  the  will  is 
concerned  ;  tractability  is  applicable  to  points 
of  conduct  in  which  the  judgment  is  con- 
cerned ;  ductility  to  matters  in  which  the 
character  is  formed  :  a  child  ought  to  be  docile 
with  its  parents  at  all  times  ;  it  ought  to  be 
tractable  when  acting  under  the  direction  of 
its  superiors  ;  it  ought  to  be  ductile  to  imbibe 
good  principles :  the  want  of  docility  may  spring 
from  a  defect  in  the  disposition  ;  the  want  of 
tractableness  may  spring  either  from  a  defect  in 
the  temper  or  from  self  conceit ;  the  want  of 
ductility  lies  altogether  in  a  natural  stubborn- 
ness of  character  :  docility  being  altogether 
independent  of  the  judgment  is  applicable  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ;  tractableness  and 
ductility  is  applicable  mostly  to  thinking  and 
rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  inanimate  or  moral  objects  :  the  ox 
is  a  docile  animal ;  the  humble  are  tractable ; 
youth  is  ductile."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dS-$fl'-i-t#,  *.  [Fr.  docilM,  from  Lat.  docili- 
to*-,  from  docilis  =  easily  taught ;  doceo  =  to 
teach.]  Aptness  or  readiness  to  learn  or  to  be 
taught ;  docibleness. 

"  But  tact  and  dorilityin&de  no  part  of  the  character 
of  Clarendon."—  Hacaulay :  IfM.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

d69  -I-ma-9y,    *  do-ci-ma-sy,    *  do-ci 

ma-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  ooKi^aa-ia  (dokimasia)  =  a 
trial,  an  essay ;  SoKi^d^u  (dokimazo)  to  try,  to 
essay  ;  00x1^0?  (dokimos)  =  tried,  proved.] 

1.  Metal.  :  The  act  or  process  of  assaying 
metals,  or  of  freeing  them  from  foreign  sub- 
stances,   and   ascertaining   the    nature   and 
quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  any  ore  ; 
metallurgy. 

2.  Phys. :  The  act  or  process  of  determining 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  &c. 

dOO-i-maS'-tic,  «.  [Gr.  ioKipcumicoc.  (doki- 
mastikos)  =  pertaining  to  examination ;  SOKI- 
H<i£<a  (dokimazo) = to  try,  to  essay.  ]  Pertaining 
to  the  assaying  of  metals,  &c. ;  metallurgical. 

"  In  the  docimattic  art  ...  to  determine  proportions 
with  accuracy  is  the  most  d  ifflcult  opera tiou  of  analytic 
chymistry." — Trunt.  of  Royal  .Soc.,  xci.,  p.  209. 

do9-l-m61  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ooxtpof  (dokimos)  = 
tried,  essayed,  and  \6yot  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  metallurgy,  or  the 
art  of  assaying  metals,  Ac. 

*  dSc'-I-tfr  s.  [Lat  doceo  =  to  teach.]  Do- 
cility ;  readiness  to  be  taught  or  to  'earn. 

dock  (1),  *  docke,  *  doke,  docken, 
dockln,  s.  [A.8.  docce,  prob.  borrowed  from 
Gael,  dogha  —  burdock.  Cf.  Gr.  oauxof,  SO.VKOV 
(daukos.  daukon)  =  a  kind  of  parsnip  or  carrot. 
(Skeat.)] 

Botany  : 

I.  A  common  name  for  various  species  of 
Rumex.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  most  of 
them  being  troublesome  weeds.  The  roots 


are  strong,  stems  erect,  leaves  not  hastate. 
Natural  order,  Polygonaceae.    iRuMEX.) 

"  Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  ilncki.  rough  thistles,  Kecksirs,  bun. 
Losing  both  beauiy  and  utility." 

Uluiteip. :  Henry  V.,  T.  t. 

2.  Malva  sylvestris.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 
T  In  dock,  out  nettle :  A  singular  phrase 
indicating  unsteadiness  or  inconstancy,  which 
was  popular  during  a  long  period.  It  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  the  dock  is  used  to  take  out 
the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

"  Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  long,  thus 
off  and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in  docke,  out  nettle,  and  in 
nettle,  out  docke,  it  will  behove  as  once  more  yet  to 
looke  back."— Bithop  Andretnei :  Serntoni  (ftL),  p.  ML 
(Jfaret.} 

dock  bistort,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta.  (Britten  t  Hoi" 
land.) 

dock-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Lapsana  communis.  Pratt  calls  it 
Succory  Dock-cress.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

t  (1)  Fiddle  dock : 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Rumex  pulcher,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(2)  Flatter  dock : 

Bot.  :  Many  large-leaved  plants  are  called 
generically  docks  ;  flatter  probably  refers  to  the 
floating  leaf.  (Britten  £  Holland.)  (a)NympKan 
alba,  (6)  Nuphar  lulea,  (c)  The  water  form  of 
Polygonum  amphibium,  (d)  Potamogeton  natant. 

(3)  Flea  dock : 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.   (Britten  t  Holland.) 

(4)  Gentle  dock  : 

Bat. :  Polygonum  bistorta.  (Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

(5)  Kadledock: 

Bot. :  (a)  Senecio  Jacobcea,  (b)  Anthriscut 
tylvestris.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(6)  Mullein  dock : 

Bot.  :  Verbascum  thapsus. 

(7)  Patience  dock,  Patient  dock : 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta,  from  the  old 
name  Passions,  because  eaten  about  Passion- 
tide.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(8)  Pop  dock : 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea ;  dock  from  its 
large  coarse  leaves,  and  pop  from  the  habit  of 
children  to  inflate  and  burst  the  flower. 
(Britten  £  Holland.)  ; 

(9)  Bound  dock: 

Bot.  :  Malva  sylvestris. 

(10)  Sharp  dock  : 
Bot. :  Rumex  acetosa. 

(11)  Smear  dock : 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricut.  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

(12)  Sour  dock,  *  Sower  docke : 

Bot. :  (a)  Rumex  acetosa,  (b)  Rumex  acetoselia. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

"  Sorel,  which  in  the  North  i»  called  totcer  docket.'— 
Bulleyn :  Book  of  Ximplei.  fol.  7. 

(13)  Velvet  dock: 

Bot. :  (a)  Inula  Helenium,  (b)  Verbascum. 
thapsus,  from  its  soft  leaves.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

(14)  Water  dock: 

Bot. :  Rumex  Hydrolapathum.  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

dock  (2),  t.    [O.  IceL  dockr  =  a  tail  ;  Ger.  docke 
=  »  short  piece,  a  branch.]    [DOCK  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  tail  of  any  beast  cut  short  or  clipped  ; 
a  stump  of  a  tail. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

"  The  tail  of  a  great  rhihocero*  is  not  well  described 
by  Bontiua,  The  dock  is  about  half  au  inch  thick,  aud 
two  inches  broad,  like  an  aputhecaij  s  spatula."— 
Ureic :  Jfutteum. 

3.  A  case  pr  cover  of  leather  for  the  docked 
tail  of  an  animal. 

4.  The  tail,  the  back. 

11  Some  call  the  bishona  weather-cocks. 
Who  where  their  heads  were  turn  their  doctt.' 
Colnl:  Hock  foem,  p.  71 

*  5.  The  stern  of  a  ship,  as  being  the  hinder 
part. 

"She  bare  many  canons,  sir  on  every  aide,  with 
three  great  bassils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  aud  oao 
YxionS-ftttaXUe,  pp.  107. 108. 

H.  Harness : 

1.  The  crupper  of  a  saddle. 

2.  The  divided  piece  forming  part  of  the  crap, 
per,  through  which  the  horse  s  tail  is  inserted. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tian  s  MTMI.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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dock— doctorate 


dock  (3),  «.  [O.  Dut.  dokke  =  a  harbour ;  Low 
Lat.  doga  -  a  canal,  a  ditch  ;  cf.  Ger.  docke  ; 
Dan.  dokhe ;  8w.  tiocfaz  =  a  dock,  from  Or. 
SOYTJ  (doche)  =  a  receptacle ;  St'^o/iai  (dechomai) 
=  to  receive.] 

1.  Bydraul.  Engin. :  An  artificial  excavation 
or  structure  for  containing  a  vessel  for  repairs, 
loading,  or  unloading.    Docks  are  of  various 
kinds,  as,  for  instance  :  Wet-dock,  dry-dock, 
graving  -dock,    screw-dock,   sectional -dock, 
floating-dock,  hydraulic-dock,  slip-dock,  and 
shipbuilding-dock.    (See  these  words.) 

1  Of  the  docks  of  London,  Pitt  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  West-India,  August 
15,  18(K).  The  other  London  docks  and  those 
of  Liverpool  and  other  cities  were  made  later. 
The  ports  of  the  United  States  rarely  need 
enclosed  docks.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  at 
Brooklyn,  which  has  au  excellently  appointed 
dock. 

2.  Law :  The  compartment  or  place  where 
a  prisoner  stands  in  court. 

"  Bethink  yon 
Of  *ome  coune  suddenly  to  scape  ttie  dock." 

Ben  Jon  ton :  Alchemist,  v.  S. 

dock-dues,  s.  pi.  Charges  made  for  the 
use  of  docks  ;  dockage. 

dock-master,  s.  The  official  who  has 
charge  and  superintendence  of  a  dock. 

dock-rent,  s.  The  charge  made  for  ware- 
bousing  or  storing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock-warrant,  s. 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  receipt  given  by  the 
owner  of  a  dock  in  return  for  goods  deposited 
with  him.  It  passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  differs  from  it  in 
this  respect,  that  no  exchange  is  implied  in 
the  transaction.  A  dock-warrant  refers  to 
certain  goods,  goes  with  those  goods,  and  is 
of  no  value  apart  from  them.  It  gives  the 
holder  a  claim  to  those  specific  goods,  and  not 
merely  to  something  of  equal  value,  as  a  bill 
of  exchange  does.  Dock-warrants  are  often 
dei>osited  with  linkers  as  security  for  money 
advanced  by  way  of  loan.  (Bitkeil.) 

dock-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  enclosed  maga- 
zine near  a  harbour,  in  which  are  deposited  all 
kinds  of  necessary  stores  and  materials  for 
vessels. 

"I  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  &  dock-yard,  and 
work.  asPeter  the  Great  did."— Boraell:  Tour  to  the 
/If  brides,  p.  30 ». 

dock  (4),  s.    [Prob.  a  contr.  of  docket  (q.v.)]   • 
Print.  :  A  weekly  bill  which  a  compositor 
who  is  paid  by  piece-work  sends  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  department. 

dock(l),  *  dock  en,  *dok-kyn,v.t.  [DOCK 
(2),  s.     Or  jierhaps  of  Celtic  origin  •  cf.  Wei. 
tocio  =  to  clip,  to  dock.    (Sfceat.)J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  or  away  the  tail,  to  cut 
short. 

"  Dokkyn.  or  smytyn  awey  the  tayle.  Decaudo."— 
Prompt.  Pitrv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cut  anything  short,  to   curtail,  to 
abridge. 

"One  or  two  stood  constant  centry,  who  doeted  all 
favours  handed  down."— 8u>ift:  Examiner. 

(2)  To  cut  down,  to  deduct  a  part  from  :  as. 
To  dock  an  account. 

t  (3)  To  deprive  of  a  part  of:  as,  To  dock  a 
person  of  his  liberty,  state,  honours,  &c. 

"  We  know  they  [bishops]  hate  to  be  dodct  and  cliut." 
—MUton  :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

(4)  To  flog,  to  beat.     (Scotch.) 
t  IL  Law :   To  cut  off,  to  destroy,  to  bar  : 
as,  To  dock  an  entail. 

dick  (2),  v.t.    [DOCK  (3),  *.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  bring  into  dock  or  harbour. 

2.  Specif. :  To  place,  as  a  vessel,  in  a  dry- 
dork,  supporting  her  -vith  blocks  and  shores 
in  an  upright  posit  ion  for  purposes  of  repair. 

dock'  age,  ».    [Eng.  dock  ;  age.} 

1.  Accommodation  in  docks. 

2.  The  same  as  DOCK-DUES  (q.v.). 

docked  (1),  *  docket,  *  dockyd,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [DocK  (1),  v.] 

docked  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DocK  (2),  «.] 

dock  on,  «.  (DocK(l),  .<••.]  The  plant  Dock, 
Rumex  obtusifolitui,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  na,  Lizzy.  I'm  no  we  scant  of  clalth  as  to  sol* 
my  hose  wi'  a  docken."— Saxon  and  Gael,  til.  76. 


H(l)  Eldin  Docken. 

Sot. :  Rumex  aquatints.    (Jamleton.) 

(2)  Flowery  Docken. 

Sot. :  Chenopodium  Sonus-Henricus.  Pro- 
bably floury  is  meant,  from  the  mealiness 
of  its  leaves.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(3)  Mercury  Docken. 

Sot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus. 

(4)  Sour  Docken. 
Hot. :  Rumex  acetosa. 
(6)  Water  Docken. 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

d&ck'-er,  s.  (Eng.  dock  (I),  v. ;  -er.]  A  stamp 
for  cutting  and  piercing  dough  in  making 
crackers  or  sea-biscuit. 

dock  -et,  doc  -quet  (qu  as  k),  i.   [Dock  (I), 
v. ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ticket,  a   label,  or  bill   attached  to 
goods,  containing  directions  as  to  their  owner, 
destination,  &c. 

2.  A  similar  ticket,  containing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  measurement  of  the  goods  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

3.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  paper.    [II.  1.] 

"  Several  proportions  of  arms  mentioned  ill  a  docq  uet. 
then  sent  inclosed  in  our  said  letters."— Clarendon  : 
Civil  War.  11.  42& 

4.  A  summary  or  list  of  business  to  be  done 
at  any  meeting. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  long  paper  or 
papers  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
containing  an  abstract  or  the  heads  of  any 
writing. 

2.  A  register  of  judgments. 

3.  An  alphabetical  list  of  cases  for  trial  in  a 
court,  or  of  the  names  of  the  parties  to  such 
cases. 

4.  A  copy  of  a  decree  in  chancery  prepared 
and  left  with  the  record  and  writ  clerk,  pre- 
vious to  enrolment. 

H  To  strike  a  docket : 

Law :  Said  of  a  creditor  who  enters  into  a 
bond  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  engaging  to 
prove  that  the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt,  where- 
upon a  fiat  of  bankruptcy  is  issued  against 
the  debtor. 

dock  et,  doc  -quet  (qu  as  k),  v.  t.  [DOCKET, 
».] 

1.  To  make  an  abstract,  digest,  or  summary 
of  the  heads  of  a  writing,  paper,  or  document, 
and  enter  it  in  a  book. 

2.  To  make  an  abstract  or  note  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  paper  on  the  back. 

"  Whatever  letters  and  papers  you  keep,  docket  and 
tie  them  up  in  their  respective  classes."— Lord  Chester- 
field. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket 

dock  -et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DOCKET,  «.] 

dock  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DOCK  (1),  v.] 
*  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  short,  cur- 
tailing, or  abridging. 

dock  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [DOCK  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  tubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  placing 

or  putting  into  a  dock. 

dock'  mack  ie,  «.  TheFiburnumacen/otium 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  sometimes 
applied  medicinally  to  tumon. 

doc  tor,  *  doc -tour,  *  doc  tur,  s.  [Lat., 
from  doctus,  pa.  par.  of  doceo  —  to  teach  ;  Fr. 
docteur;  Prov.  & 8p.  doctor;  Port,  doutor;  Ital. 
dottore.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  man  skilled  or  learned  in  any  profes- 
sion ;  a  teacher,  a  professor,  an  instructor. 


2.  A  learned,  able,  or  skilful  man. 

"  Of  such  doctrine  never  wxa  there  school. 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool. 
And  no  man  therein  dm-t'ir  but  himself." 

Miltnn :  .Sunuon  AgonUtel,  537-»». 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  «• .  lived  imr  ninw  ere  ,ln,-tnri  learned  to  kill. 
And  i.mli  n.l  j.-.l  n-lth  theirs  the  weekly  hill." 
/tryam  :  TV  my  Honoured  Kinsman,  71,  74. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A    physician ;   on*  who   is  duly 
licensed  and  qualified  to  practise  medicine; 
one  whose  profession  is  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  diseases. 

2.  Univ. :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest 
degree  in  a  faculty,  as  of  Divinity  [D.D.],  of 
Law  [LL.D.],  of  Medicine  [M.D.],  of  Science 
[D.  Sc.J,  of   Philosophy    [Ph.  D.],  of   Music 
[Mus.  Doc.],  of  Literature  [D.  Lit.],  Ac.    The 
degree  of  Doctor  is  frequently  conferred  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  except  in  the  case  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  professional 
degree  of  a  physician. 

3.  Law :   The   assumption  of  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  by  an  unqualified  person 
is  punishable  by  fine. 

4.  JfocA. :   A  part  in  a  machine  for  regu- 
lating quantity,  adjusting,  or  feeding  : 

(1)  Paper-mat  i  ii<7 :    A   steel    edge    on    the 
pressure-roll  of  a  paper-machine  to  remove 
any  adhering  fibres. 

(2)  Steam-engine  :    A  donkey  -  engine.      An 
auxiliary  steam-engine  to  feed  the  boiler. 

(3)  Calico-print. :  A  scraper  to  remove  super- 
fluous   colouring-matter   from  the    cylinder. 
The  colour-doctor  of  a  calico-printing  machine, 
which  wipes  superfluous  colour  from  the  face 
of  the  engraved  roller.   The  lint-doctor,  which 
removes  fluff  and  loose  threads  from  the  said 
roller.      The    cleaning-doctor,    which    wipes 
clean  the  surface  of  the  roller.     [DucroR.] 

5.  Wines:  A  name  given  to  brown  sherry, 
from  its  being  concocted  from  a  harsh  thin 
wine  by  the  addition  of   old   boiled  mosto 
stock.     The  syrup  when  added  to  fresh  must 
ferments,  and  the  product  is  used  for  doctor- 
ing up  inferior  wines.    [Mosxo.] 

*  6.  Gaming  (PL):  False  dice. 

"Here  are  the  little  doctor*,  which  cure  thedi*. 
tempers  of  the  purse."— Fielding  :  Tom  Janet,  bk.  viiL, 
ch.  xii. 

7.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  DocTOR-risn  (q.v.). 
If  To  put  the  doctor  on  or  upon  one :  To  cheat. 
[DOCTOR,  s.,  II.  6.] 

"  Perhaps  ways  and  means  may  be  found  to  nut  On 
doctor  upon  the  old  prig."— T.  Browne  :  Works,  1.  28*. 

doctor-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  the  species  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Acanthurus,  from 
the  sharp,  lancet-like  spines  on  each  side  of 
the  tail,  which  will  extract  blood  from  the 
hands  of  these  who  handle  them  incautiously. 
They  are  also  called  Surgeon-fish  (q.  v.).  [  Ac  AU- 
THURUS.J 

doctor's  stuff,  s.    Physic,  medicine. 

"  I've  got  to  take  my  doctor's  stuff."— Q.  Sliot  :  JOB 
on  the  Floss,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

doc'-tbr,  v.t.  &  i.    [DOCTOR,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

I.  To  treat  as  a  doctor ;  to  administer  medi- 
cines, &c.,  to. 

"They  carried  him  in  there  to  doctor  him."— Jf. 
Twain;  Innocents  Abroad,  p.  100. 

*  2.  To  make  a  doctor ;  to  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor  on. 

"No  man  who  deliberates  is  likely  to  be  doctortd." 
Bouthey :  Letters,  ill.  196. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  patch  up,  to  mend. 

2.  To   adulterate  ;    to   make  up  so   as  to 
assume  a  false  appearance  or  character ;  as.  To 
doctor  wine,  &c.    [DOCTOR,  s.,  II.  5.] 

"  She  doctoretl  the  punch  and  she  doctored  the  negus." 
Barham  .  Ing.  Legends ;  A  llousewarming. 

3.  To   cook,   to  falsify,   as :    To  doctor  ac- 
counts. 

4.  To  kill  a  person.    (Scotch.) 

*  B.  Jntrans. :   To  practise  medicine  as  • 
physician. 

t  doc'-  tor-al,  a.    [Fr.]    Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 

"The  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Salamanca."— Mticaulay: 
Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  die'-tor-ol-l^,  arlv.     [Eng.  doctoral;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  doctor  ;  like  a  doctor. 

"The  physicians  resorted  to  him  to  touch  his  pulse, 
and  consider  of  his  disease  doctaraUy  at  their  depar 
ture.'-//a*ew<a. 

*  doc   tor  ate,  s.    [Fr.  doctoral.}    The  degree, 
rank,  or  title  of  a  doctor ;  doctorship. 

"I  thank  you,  my  dear  lord,  for  your  congratula- 
tions on  my  advancement  to  the  doctorate."— Iturd : 
Utters  i  lett  206. 


fete,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   «,  ee  =  e.    ey     a.   qu     kw. 
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1  dSc'-tOF-ftte,  V.t.  &  t.      [DOCTORATE,  ».] 

A.  Trail*.  :  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
upon  ;  to  make  a  doctor. 

"The  parson  w.-is  master  of  nrts  ;  l>ut  whether  doc- 
torated  by  degree  or  courtesy,  because  of  li  in  profession, 
I  know  not"— titty .'  Life,  *c.,  p.  77. 

B.  I  litmus. :  To  take  or  receive  the  degree 
of  dortor. 

"  Advocate  to  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wales. 
but  afterwurds  doctoratml  iu  medicine  at  Oxford.'  — 
Warton  :  Bitt.  of  Kng.  Poetry,  iii.  395. 

d5c  -tored,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOCTOR,  v.] 

dfic '-tor-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DOCTOR,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  profession  of  practising 
medicine. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  hatching,  adulterating, 
cooking,  or  falsifying. 

"This  pacifyer's  doctoring  were  a  good  profe."— Sir 
T.  Mare :  Worket,  p.  915. 

•  dSc'-tor-ljf,   »  doo-tour-ly,  a.     [Eng. 

doctor;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doctor  or  learned 
man. 

"Come  in,  at  last,  with  a  doctorly  wipe  of  "Adduci 
non  possum  ut  sequar;"  1  cannot  go  with  them." — 
Sp.  Ball :  Hon.  of  Jfarr.  Clergy,  L  5. 

2.  Scholarly,  learned. 

"The  doctourlv  prelates  were  no  more  so  often  called 
to  the  house."— Fox :  Life  of  Tyndall. 

d5c '-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  doctor;  -ship.]  The 
rank,  title,  or  degree  of  a  doctor ;  doctorate. 

"  From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the 
president  of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the 
graces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctonhip." 
—Clarendon :  Civil  War.  i.  19*. 

Doctors'  Commons,  s. 

Law,  £c.  :  The  house  or  houses  occupied  by 
an  association  of  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  who 
agreed  to  take  food  at  a  common  table.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1509,  and  was  formed 
by  civilians  entitled  to  plead  in  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Where  they  first  met  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  in  1568  Dr.  Henry  Hervie 
procured  a  place  for  them  near  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  being  bunitin  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  was  again  rebuilt  and  was  occupied 
till  quite  recently  for  its  original  purpose.  In 
1768,  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  "the  College  of  Doctors  of  Laws 
exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
Courts."  The  Doctors  of  Laws  referred  to 
•were  those  who  had  received  the  academic 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  from  that  of  Cambridge.  Doctors' 
Commons  consisted  of  five  Courts — viz.,  the 
Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  the  Court  of  Faculties  or  Disjien- 
sations,  the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The-offlcial  residences  of 
the  Judges  in  the  Courts  were  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Doctors'  Commons.  Recent  legal 
changes,  and  other  causes,  having  removed 
the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  20  &  21 
Viet  c.  17,  §  116,  117,  gave  the  Society  power 
to  sell  their  property,  surrender  their  charter 
of  incorporation,  and  dissolve  the  college. 

"You  told  me  that  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  in 
friendship  to  the  gentleman's  lather,  had  been  at 
Doctor*' -Common* :  and  fiere  fee'd  one  of  the  doctors, 
who  is  a  judge  of  one  of  those  courts  where  matri- 
monial causes  are  conusable." — Bp.  Barlow:  Remain*, 
p.  365. 

•doc  -tress,  '  doc  -  tor  -  ess,  s.  [Eng. 
doctor;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  teacher  or  instructor. 
"Olorying  in  nothing  more  than  to  be  called  the 

doctoreu  of  all  nations.  —TV.  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  71. 

2.  A  female  physician. 

"  Should  you  say  an  ague  were  ft  fever,  the  doctorea 
would  have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughter !"—  Whitlock  : 
Manner!  of  the  English,  p.  47. 

•  doc  -trl9e,   «.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrix, 
fern,    of  doctor.]     The    same   as    DOCTRESS. 
(q.v.). 

"Onles  the  Jewish  tongue  kepe  silence,  being  the 
doctrice  and  aununcer  of  caruall  obseruaunces,  the 
evauxelicall  tongue  bath  no  power  to  speke."—  Udal: 

•  doc  -trin-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  (doctrine);  -able.] 
Containing  doctrine. 

"Then  certainely  is  more  docfrinnble  the  fained 
Cirus  in  Xeuophon  then  the  true  Cyrus  iu  Justine."— 
Sidney:  Apology  for  Poetry.  (Ifaret.) 

doc  trin  na  ire,  dec  trfn  a  ire,  s.  [Fr., 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrinarius,  from  doctrina  = 
teaching,  instruction.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  theorizes  in  polities  without  re- 
gard to  practical  considerations  ;  a  theorizer, 
an  ideologist. 

"  A  few  crotchet-mongers.  Positivists,  and  doctrin- 
aire*."— Pall  MM  U.aette.  Aug.  17,  18Si 

2.  One  of  the  party  or  class  of  politicians 
described  in  II. 

II.  French  Hist.  (  PL)  :  ["  Doctrinaire  :  terme 
politique  introduit  sous  la  Restauration(lS14- 
30).  Honimepolitiiiue  dontles  idees  subordon- 
nees  a  un  ensemble  de  doctrines  etaient  semi- 
liberales  et  semi-conservatives."  (Littre.)]  A 
name  given  in  1814  to  a  class  or  s  -cliou  of 
politicians  in  France,  who  held  moderately 
liberal  views.  They  supported  constitutional 
principles  (that  is,  a'  limited  monarchy  with 
representative  government)  as  opposed  to  arbi- 
trary monarchical  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
republicanism  on  the  other.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  being  looked  upon  by 
the  members  of  both  extreme  parties  as  mere 
theortzers  or  visionaries  without  any  practical 
knowledge  or  consideration  of  politics. 

d<ic'-trln-al,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  doctrinalis, 
from  doctrina  =  teaching,  instruction  ;  Fr.  & 
Sp.  doctrinal;  Port.  doutriiMl  ;   Ital.  doctri- 
naU.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
teaching  or  affording  instruction. 

"What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  nowhere  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls,  and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal 
means  besides  destitute  of  vital  efficacy."-  Hooker. 

2.  Pertaining  to  doctrine  ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  containing  a  doctrine. 

"  Host  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses."  —  J/aoautoy  .•  Jlitt. 
Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  Something  that  is  or  forms 
a  part  of  doctrine  ;  that  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  doctrine. 

"  To  teach  you  the  doctrinal*  of  salvations  and  of  the 
Son  .  .  .  to  teach  you  the  doctrinal*  only  in  a  doctrinal 
way."  —  Goodwin:  Work*,  voL  iv.,  pt  L,  p.  126. 


al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  doctriiial;  -ly.] 
In  the  form  of  or  by  way  of  doctrine  ;  as  a 
doctrine. 

"  Scripture  accommodates  itself  to  common  opinions, 
and  employs  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  without  de- 
livering any  thing  doctrinalis/  concerning  these  points." 
—  Kay. 

*  doc-trin-ar'-I-an,  ».  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
doctrinarius,  from  doctrina.]  A  doctrinaire  ; 
a  political  theorist 

d&Ct-rin-ar'-I-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  doctrin- 
arian ;  -ism.]  T*he  principles  or  doctrines  of 
the  Doctrinaires  ;  theorizing  as  regards  politics. 

*doc-trin-Sr'-I-t&  *.  [Fr.  doctrinaire.] 
Stiff  pedantry  or  dogmatism. 

"Excess  in  doctrmarita  aud  excess  iu  earnestness 
are  threatening  to  set  their  mark  on  the  new  political 
generation."—  ion*  Strangford  :  Letters  and  Paper*. 
p.  235. 

doc  -trine,  *  doc-tryne,  *.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat. 
doctrina.  =  instruction,  learning,  from  doceo  = 
to  teach  ;  Port,  doutrina  ;  Ital.  dotlrina;  Sp. 
doctrina.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  instructing  ;  in- 
struction. 

"  Of  Blyssyd  Benyt  to  Johue  the  doctryne." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poem*,  p.  257. 

2.  The  act  of  learning. 

"I  haue  hit  translated  in  myn  englissh  only  for  the 
doctrine."  —  Chaucer:  Aitrolabe,  p.  4. 

*  3.  Learning,  knowledge. 

"And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine."  —  Luke 
iv.  32. 

4.  That  which  is  taught  ;  a  principle  or 
position  of  any  sect,  master,  or  teacher. 

"That  great  principle  in  natural  philosophy  is  the 
doctrine  ut  gravitation,  or  mutual  tendency  of  all 
bodies  toward  each  other."—  Watt*  :  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

5.  The  principles,  tenets,  or  dogma  of  any 
party  or  sect. 

"This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  elect- 
ing  kings  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.  " 
—tturke. 

IL  Relig.  :  The  principles  and  revealed 
truths  which  form  the  basis  of  the  system. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
doctrine,  precept,  and  principle  :  "Thedoctrin* 
requires  a  teacher  ;  the  precept  requires  a 
superior  with  authority  ;  the  principle  requires 
only  an  illustrator.  'The  doctrine  is  always 
framed  by  some  one  ;  the  precept  is  enjoined 
or  laid  down  by  some  one  ;  the  principle  lies 


in  the  thing  itself.  The  doctrine  is  eomp<«*.«l 
of  principles ;  the  precept  rests  upon  principle* 
or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the  doctrint 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct.  We  are  said  to  believe  in  doc- 
trines ;  to  obey  precepts ;  to  imbibe  or  hold 
principles.  .  The  doctrine  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes our  faith  :  the  precept  is  that-  which 
directs  the  practice  :  both  are  the  subjects  of 
rational  assent,  ami  suited  only  to  the  matured 
understanding  :  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examination,  and  imbibed  as  fre- 
quently from  observation  and  circumstances 
ad  from  any  direct  personal  efforts  ;  children 
as  well  as  men  get  principles." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
dogma,  and  tenet :  "  The  doctrine  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  i* 
framed  ;  the  dugma  on  the.  authority  of  the 
body  by  whom  it  is  maintained;  the  tenet  rests 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  are  held  by 
faith  in  Him  :  they  are  subjects  of  persuasion 
by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers ;  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  such  as  admit  its  authority ;  tho 
tenets  of  republicans,  levellers,  and  freethinkers 
have  been  unblushiugly  maintained  both  iu 
public  and  private."  (Ciabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

d<Sc  -u-ment,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  donimeuttm 
=  a  proof,  from  doceo  =  to  teach  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Ital.  document').] 

'"  1.  A  proof,  an  evidence,  a  moral  lesson, 
aL  example. 

"They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  as  a  docu- 
ment unto  others."— Kaleig.i :  lii:t,rj  of  lite  World, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.,  S3. 

*  2.  That  which  is  taught  ;  a  precept,  a 
dogma,  a  doctrine. 

"  Learner*  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a 
heap  or  multitude  of  document*  or  ideas  at  one  time." 
—  IVatli  :  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper,  evidence,  or 
proof  ;  any  paper  containing  information 
relating  to  any  matter. 

»doc'-u  ment,  v.t.    [DOCUMENT,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  documents, 
proofs,  or  )>apers  necessary  to  establish  any 
fact  or  point. 

2.  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  school,  to  educate. 

"  I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter."  — 
Drydeii :  Don  Setxinian,  v.  1. 

3.  To  prove,  to  bring  sufficient  evidence  of. 

"  This  city  was  so  often  destroyed,  her  monument* 
and  charters  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  well  be 
documented."— Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 

*  doc-u-ment  -al,  a.    [Eng.  document ;  -at.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  teaching 
>]•  instruction. 

" Documental  sentences."  —  More:  Hyitery  of  God- 
lineu(l6M},  p.  SG5. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  docu- 
ments ;  documentary. 

doc-u-men-tar-y,tt  [Eng. document;  -ory.J 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  documents  or 
written  evidence. 

"  The  Romans  h&d  nu  full  narrative  history  of  tho 
first  war  fouuded  upon  authentic  documentary  evi- 
dence."— Ltmt:  Cred.  E:irlj  /torn.  Hilt.  (1854),  ch.v.,  §T. 

*  doc-u-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  document-urn.} 

Instruction,  advice. 

"Not  another  word  of  your  documentation*.*  — 
Richardson  :  Sir  (.'.  tir  inditoii,  iv.  157. 

doc'-u-nient-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DOCU- 
MENT, v.] 

*  doc'-u-ment-izs,   v.t.     [Eng.   document; 
-ize.]    To  teach,  instruct,  school. 

"I  am  to  be  closeted  and  to  be  documentittd.*— 
Richardton  :  Sir  C'.  (.iranduon,  iv.  157. 

docus.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  stupid  fellow. 

••  Ye  maun  I  *•  .in  unco  docus."— Saint  Patrick,  it  MS. 

dod,  *  dodd,  *  dod  dyn  (IX  v.t.  [Probably  a 
variant  of  Dock  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  lop  or  cut  off,  to  dock. 

"  Hue  doddeth  of  huere  hevedes." 

Political  Sony*,  p.  1M. 

2.  To  shave,  to  cut  or  clip  the  hair. 

"The  more  that  he  doddide  the  heeris,  so  mych 
more  the!  wexen."—  Wydife:  2  Kingt  xiv.  4*. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"Our  husbandmen  in  Middlesex  make  a  distinction 
between  dodding  aud  threshing  of  wheat,  the  former 
l*ing  only  the  beating  ont  of  the  fullest  and  fairest 
grain,  leaving  what  is  lean  aud  lank  to  be  threshed 
out  afterwards  Our  comment  may  be  said  to  hare 
doddfd  the  sheritfes  of  several  counties,  insisting  only 
on  their  most  memorable  actions."— fuller:  Horthiet, 
eh.  xv. 


boil,  b6y;  poTlt,  ]6%1;  eat,  pell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph-C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion.    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ••-;••.  --  bel.  del. 
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d&d  (2),   v.i.    (Etyra.  doubtful.]    To  wag  or 
shatte  about,  to  jog.    (Scotch.) 

dod  (1),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Tile-making :  A  piece  affording  an  annular 
throat  through  which  clay  is  forced,  to  make 
drain-pipe.  [TILE-MACHINE.] 

dod  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

lint.  :  The  Reedmace.    (Britten  it  Holland.) 

"Dodt,  water-seeds  (commonly  called  by  children 
Oafs-tails)  (crowing  thereabout*."— fuller  :  Worthtet  ; 
Northampton,  II.  170. 

dod  (3),   s.     [Gael,   sdod,  sdoid.]     A  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  a  pet.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

H  To  take  the  dods :  To  be  jeized  with  the 
sullens.  (Jamieson.) 

"  Your  mother  should  na  be  egfret  on  in  her  anger, 
when  she  happens,  poor  body,  to  fa*  the  dvdt  now  and 
then."— The  Entail.  U.  m 

dodd'-ard,  a.    [DODDERED.] 

dodd  -art,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  from 
dod  (l)j  v.  (q.v.) ;  with  suff.  art.] 

1.  A  game  played  by  two  sides  with  bent 
•ticks  or  clubs  aud  a  ball,  similar  to  Hockey 

(qv.). 

2.  The   bent   stick    or   club   used   in   the 
game. 

dodd  -ed,  *  dodd  yd,  pa.  par.  or  «.  [Don,  v.] 
1.  Cut  short,  (looked. 


2.  Having  the  hair  cut  or  clipped  ;  shaven, 
•horn. 


3.  Being  without  horns,  as  sheep  or  cattle  ; 
polled.  (Scotch.) 

" Doddyd.    Dec'irnuttu,  incornutut."— Prompt.  Pan. 

dod  dor,  *  dod  cr,  *  dod  ir.  s.  [Dan. 
dodder;  Ger.  dotter ;  8w.  dodra.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta  (q.v.).  There  are  several  species  ; 
they  are  slender,  thread-like,  twining,  leafless 
parasites,  involving  and  destroying  the  whole 
plants  on  which  they  grow.  The  Dodder  is 
widely  distributed,  occurring  alike  in  the 


DODDER. 
L  Flower.         S.  Flower  laid  open.          8.  Ovary. 

United  States  and  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
grows  on  a  considerable  variety  of  plants, 
and  is  often  very  injurious,  particularly  in 
Germany,  where  it  does  great  damage  to 
flax,  clover,  and  lucerne.  The  Flax  Dodder 
(<!m<Mta  trifolia)  destroys  whole  fields  of  flax, 
and  the  Clover  Dodder  (C.  EpUinum)  preys  to  a 
great  extent  on  clover,  both  plants  being  the 
cause  of  great  losses  to  the  agriculturist.  In 
India  some  species  are  very  large  and  power- 
ful, involving  trees  of  considerable  size  in 
their  grasp.  (Smith.) 

"  Dodtr  it  lyke  a  great  red  harpe  stryng ;  and  it 
wyndeth  about  heroes  .  .  .  aud  hath  floures  and 
knoppei,  one  from  another  a  good  space.'— Turner : 
Herbal,  p.  80. 

2.  Spergula  arvensis.     (Britten  <fc  Holland.) 
8.  Polygonvm  convolvulus.     (Britten  <t  Hol- 
land.) 

4.  (PI.) :  Linrt ley's  name  for  the  order  Cuscu- 
tac.cn-  (q.v.). 

dodder-cake,  s.  An  oil-cake  made  from 
the  refuse  of  a  cruciferous  plant,  Camelina 
tativa.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

dodder-grass  (1),  «. 

Bot. :  Poa  tubc&rulea.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 


dod— dodge 

dodder-laurels,  s.  pi. 
Hot.  :   The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cassythace*  (q.v.). 

dod  der,  v.i.  [Oer.  dotteren.]  [DIDDER, 
DITHER.)  To  shake,  to  tremble. 

"  The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  wast." 

Thompton :  Sictntu,  bit.  IT. 

dodder-grass  (2),  s. 

Bot. :  Brizu  media.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

*  dod' -der,  a.    [DODDED.]    Without  horns. 

"The  dodder  iheep  the  best  breeders."  —  Obadiah 
Blagravt  (1683). 

dod  dered,  dod  dard,  a.  [Eng.  dodder; 
-ed.]  Overgrown  with  dodder  or  other  super- 
crescent  plants. 

"  He  panes  now  the  doddered  oak." 

Scott :  Jtokeby,  vi.  $. 

dod  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DODDER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  shaking, 

shivering,  or  trembling. 
II   Doddering    Dickies,    Doddering    Dillies, 

Doddering  Jockies,  and  Doddering  Nancy  are 

all  popular  names  for  Briza  media.  (Britten  & 

Holland.) 

dod  die  (1),  dod-dy  (1),  dod  dit,  a.  *  «. 

[DOD,  V.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Without  horns. 

••  Sax  an'  thretty  dodilit  yowes." 

Bogg  :  Mountain  Bard,  p.  1M. 

2.  Bald,  without  hair. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  A  cow  without  horns. 

*  2.  A  blockhead. 

"  Nick  this  prety  daddy, 
And  make  him  a  noddy." 
Marriage  of  Wit  *  Wisdom.    (Kara.) 

doddle-mittens,  s.  pi.  Worsted  gloves 
without  fingers.  (Scotch.) 

dod  die  (2),  dod  dy  (2),  a.  [Eng.  dod  (3\  s. ; 
-y.]  Peevish,  pettish,  ill-humoured. 

••Colley  is  a*  daddy  and  crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  be 
was  its  adversary."— Tht  Entail,  i.  16U. 

dod  -die,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  frequent  of  dod  (2),  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  unsteadily ;  to  shake 
or  wag  about. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  shake. 

"Nodding  and  doddling  his  head."  —  Urgnhart: 
Xaltelait,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxii.  (Daniel.) 

*  dod'-dy-pole,  *  dod-dy-poule,  s.  [Dooi- 

POLL.] 

do  dec  a  dac -tyl-6n,  s.  [Gr.  SMtxa. 
(dddeka)  =  twelve,  and  6o\KTv\os  (daktwlos)  = 
a  finger.] 

Anal.  :  The  upper  extremity  of  the  small 
intestines ;  the  duodenum,  so  called  because 
it  is  about  twelve  finger-breadths  long.  [DUO- 
DENUM.] 

do-dec-a  chor-ddn.     [Or.] 

Music :  An  instrument  with  twelve  strings. 
(Stainer£  Barrett.) 

do-  dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Or.  SuSexa.  (dodeka)  = 
twelve,  a'ndyu>i>ia  (gBnia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  twelve  equal 
angles  and  sides. 

do-dec  a-gyn,   ».    [Or.    Swo«a   (dodeka)  = 

twelve,  a'udyvnj  (gune)  =  a  woman,  a  female.] 

B»t.  :  A  plant  having  twelve  separate  styles. 

do-dec-a-g^n'-I-a,  ».  pi.  [Eng.  dodecagyn  ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -to.] 

Bot. :  In  the  Linnsean  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  eleventh  order  of  plants,  containing 
those  having  from  twelve  to  nineteen  free 
styles. 

do   dec  a-gyn  1  an,  a.    [Eng.  dodecagyn  ; 
-tan.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  DODECAQVNOUS  (q.v.). 

do  dec-ag'-y-nous,   a.     [Eng.    dodecagyn; 
•out.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  separate  styles. 

do  dec  a  he  dral.  a.  [Eng.  dodecahedron) ; 
adj.  sufT  -a/.]  Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron  ; 
containing  twelve  equal  sides  ;  of  the  form  of 
a  dodecahedron. 

"Consisting  of  dodectihedral  cells."— Bof/our:  Bot- 
any, ft. 


do  d6c-a-ho  -dron,  *  do-dcc-a-e'-dron, 

«.      [Gr.  SiaSexa.  (dsdeka)  =  twelve,  and  <5p« 
(hedra)  =  a  base.) 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  comiirehended  under 
twelve  equal  sides,  each  of  which  is  a  regular 
pentagon. 

do-de-can  -der,  s.  [Or.  owdeica  (dodeka)  = 
twelve  :  ai/jjp  (aner),  genit.  a^opuf  (andros)  = 
a  male.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  tlie  class  Dod*> 
candria  ;  a  plant  having  twelve  stamens. 

do-de-can'-drl-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  StoStxa  (dodeka) 
=  twelve  ;  dvyp  (aner),  genit.  arJpo?  (andro*) 
=  a  male,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -io.] 

Bot.  :  In  the  Linnsean  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  eleventh  class  of  planrs,  compre- 
hending those  having  twelve  to  nineteen  lre« 
stamens. 

do  de-can' -dri-an,  a.      [Eng.  dodecander; 

-ian.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  DODECAKDROUS  (q.v.). 

do-de-can'-drous,  a.  [Eng.  dodecander; 
-ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  twelve  to  nineteen  free  sta- 
mens ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dodecandria 

(q.v.). 

do-dec  -ane,  s.  [Or.  iwoeica  (iloileka)  —  twelve ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ane.] 

Chem  :  CijH2g,  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon,  boiling 
between  196°  and  200°.  Obtained  by  distilling 
petroleum  ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  ana 
normal  hexylic  iodide,  C6li13I. 

do  dec-a-pet   a  loiis.  a.    [Or.  Judaea  (da- 
delca)  =  twelve  ;  WraAAf  (petalon)  =  a  leaf,  8 
petal,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  petals. 

do-  dec  -a-style,  s.  [Or.  o^ocxa  (dodeka)  s 
twelve,  a'nd  <rrOA<K  (stulos)  =  a  column.] 

Arch.  :  A  colonnade  or  portico  having  twelve 
columns  in  front. 

do-dSc-a-syi  -la-ble,  s.  [Gr.  A^Saca  (dd- 
deka)  =  twelve,  and  Eng.  syllable  (q.v.).]  A 
word  of  twelve  syllables. 

do-dec-a-syl-lab'-ic,  o.  [Or.  a^ioeiea  (d5- 
delca)  —  twelve,  and  Eng.  syllabic (q.  v.).]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  twelve  syllables. 

*  do-de-cat-e-mor'-l'-o'n,  ».     [Gr.  Su>8«ea- 
TT)/Aopioi'  (dodekatemorion)  =  the  twelfth  part : 
oudtxarof  (doaekatos)  =  twelfth  ;  owicica  (do- 
deka).  =  twelve,  and  nopiov  (morion)  —  a  part, 
a  piece.]    The  twelfth  part;  a  dodecatemory. 

"  'Tis  dodtcatemorion  thus  docribed."      Crteck. 

*  do  de-  cat-em  or  y,  s.  [Gr.  i<d£e«aTr)^opioi> 
(aodefcatemorion).]    One  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

"The  dodecatemorta,  or  constellation > ;  the  moon's 
mansion,  Ac."— Burton :  Anat.  o/  Melancholy,  p.  2M. 

dodge,  v.i.  &  t.  [According  to  Prof.  Skeat, 
the  base  is  that  which  appears  in  the  provin- 
cial dad  or  dod  =  to  jog.  to  shake  ;  cf.  dodder 
v.,  didder,  and  dither.  The  orig.  seems  to  be, 
to  move  unsteadily,  or  to  shift  from  place 
to  place.  ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  start  aside  suddenly ;  to  change  one'B 
place  by  a  sudden  start  or  movement. 

"  It  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  dexterity  8t 
Jago  titxlged  behiiid  the  beait."  —  Darwin :  Vvyaft 
Hound  lh»  World  118/0),  ch.  lx.,  p.  190. 

2.  To  change  from  place  to  place  rapidly. 

"  For  he  had.  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 
Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull." 
Milton  :  On  the  Viiinernty  (.artier. 

•  8.  To  use  craft ;  to  act  trickily. 

"  Send  humble  treaties,  dodgt 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowuess." 

Sluiketp. :  Antony  4  Civopatra.  ill.  IL 

*4.  To  quibble,  to  be  evasive,  to  play  fast 
and  loose. 

"They  so  long  dodged  with  him  about  trifles."— 
Bobba:  Behemoth. 

5.  To  jog  or  trudge  along.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To    escape    by   suddenly  shifting  one's 
position  ;  to  evade  by  starting  aside. 

"  It  seemed  next  worth  while 
To  dodge  the  sharp  sword  set  against  my  life." 

K.  B.  tirotcninfff 

2.  To  escape  from,  to  evade  by  craft. 

"  To  dodgt  and  draw  off  dogs  from  pursuing  their 
young."— Derham :  Pliytico-Tlieologi/,  bk.  iv.,  on.  », 
note  C8. 


fikte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6tfc 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mat*,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rale,  fall:  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e :  ev  =  a.    qu  =  lew* 


dodge — doffing 
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3.  To  act  with  craft  or  trickery  towards  ;  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  ;  to  cheat,  to  baffle. 

"  He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account" 

Tennyton :  Sea  Dreamt,  14*. 

4.  To  follow  the  footsteps  of  any  person; 
to  dog. 

"  As  il  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered." 

Coleridge  :  Ancient  Mariner,  Hi 

dodge  (1),  «.    [DODGE,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  A  trick,  an  artifice. 

J  To  have  the  dodge :  To  be  cheated,  or  let 
a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

"  Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  take  some  pain* 
with  me?  I  am  loath  to  have  the  dwtge."—»'ity  Be- 
guiled (Orig.  of  Drama},  lit  31*. 

dodge  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  :  perhaps 
from  dod  (1),  v.]  A  pretty  large  cut  or  slice 
of  any  kind  of  food. 

dodged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DODGE,  v.] 

dodg  eLs.  [DoDOE(2),  «.]  A  large  cut,  piece, 
or  lump. 

dodg  el,  v.i.    [DODDLE,  v. ;  TODDLE.] 

L  To  walk  in  a  stiff  or  hobbling  manner, 
either  from  infirmity  or  gro'ssness  of  body. 
2.  To  jog  along,  to  trudge  on. 

dodgel  hem,  s.  The  name  given  to  that 
kind  of  hem  which  is  also  called  a  Splay. 
(Scotch.) 

dftdg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dodg(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  escapes  or  evades  anything  by 
a  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  An  artful  cunning  fellow  ;  a  trickster. 

.     "'lam  no  dodger,'  replied  the  boatswain."— Mar- 
ryot  :  Midshipman  Eaiy,  ii.  2. 

*  dodg'-er-^,  s.    [Eng.  dodger;  -y.]    A  dodge, 
a  trick,  an  artifice  ;  trickery. 

"  When'  he  had  put  this  dodgery  upon  those  that 
had  gaped  for  the  vacancy."  —  Ildckct :  Ufa  of  WU- 
liamt.  p.  98. 

dodg  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DODGE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Starting   suddenly  to  one 
Bide  ;  evading,  tricking. 

2.  Wheelwright :  Said  of  mortices,  when  they 
are  not  in  the  same  plane  at  the  hub.     By 
spreading  the  butts  of  the  spokes  where  they 
enter  the  hub,   dodging   on    each  side  of  a 
median  line  alternately,  the  wheel  is  stiffened 
against  lateral  strain.    The  wheel  is  said  to  be 
staggered.    (Knight.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The   act  of  escaping   by  a 
sudden  start  ;  evasion,  trickery. 

dSdg1-^,  n.  [Eng.  dodg(e)  -y.]  Full  of  dodges 
or  skilful  and  rapid  movements  ;  crafty,  art- 
ful, tricky. 

"  While  the  game  was  in  this  position  ...  by  a  good 
dodgy  run,  got  through."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

«d5d'-I-pate, « dod'-i-pole,  *dod-i-poll, 

*  dod-dy-pole,  s.    [Prob.  from  dod  (1),  v. 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pate,  poll  =  the  head,  i.e., 
shaven  head,  shaveling,  in  reference  to  the  ton- 
sure.J   A  blockhead,  a  numskull,  a  thickhead. 

"Ye  noddy  peakes.  ye  doddypaulet,  doe  ye  believe 
him  ?  " — Latimer  :  Sermon  Hi. 

*  ddd'-kin,  s.    [Dut.  duitkin,  dimin.  from  duit 

=  a  doit  (q.v.).]    A  little  doit;  a  small  coin, 
value  the  eighth  part  of  a  stiver. 

"Well,  without  halfpenie,  all  my  wit  is  not  worth 

•  dodkin."—Lyly  :  Mother  Bombie,  it  2. 

dod  -man,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  snail. 

"  Oh  what  a  dodmaru  heart  have  we  heare,  oh  what 
»  fawnea  courage."— Pauenger  of  Bentenuto  (1612). 

2.  Some  kind  of  animal  which  casts   its 
shell ;  as  the  lobster  and  crab. 

"Fish  that  cast  their  shells  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  the  craw-fish,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman,  and 
the  tortoise."— Bacon. 

do '-do,  s.    [Port,  duodo  =  silly,  foolish.] 

Ornith. :  A  large  bird,  belonging  to  the  order 
Columbidse,  or  Pigeons,  that  inhabited  Mau- 
ritius in  great  numbers  when  that  island  was 
first  colonised  in  1644  by  the  Dutch,  but 
which  was  totally  exterminated  within  fifty 
years  from  that  date,  the  last  record  of  its 
occurrence  being  in  the  year  1681.  The  Dodo, 
Didus  ineptus,  was  a  heavy  bird,  bigger  than 
a  turkey,  incapable  of  flight,  and  entirely  un- 
like the  pigeons  in  general  appearance.  The 


wings  were  rudimentary,  the  legs  short  and 
stont,  and  the  tail  a  tuft  of  soft  plumes.  The 
beak  was  strongly  arched  towards  the  end, 
and  the  upper  mandible  had  a  hooked  point 


like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  The  L»odo  owed 
its  extermination  to  the  fact  that  it  was  good 
to  eat  and  was  unable  to  fly. 

"  The  dodo  [is]  a  bird  the  Dutch  call  walghvogel  or 
dod  Berten ;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occa- 
sions her  slow  pace ;  or  that,  her  corpulency."— Sir  T. 
Herbert :  Traveli,  p.  382. 

dod-6  nse'-a,  *.  [Named  after  Dodonasus,  i.e., 
after  Rembert  Dodoens,  a  Belgian  botanist  and 
physician,  who  died  A.D.  1585.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacew,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Dodonese  (q.v.).  The  flowers 
are  apetalous,  unisexual,  or  polygamous  ;  the 
leaves  various  ;  the  whole  plant  viscous  and 
aromatic.  Locality  :  Australia  without  the 
tropics,  and  more  rarely  other  hot  countries. 
The  leaves  of  Dodonea  viscosa  are  used  in  baths 
and  fomentations,  the  wood  of  D.  dioica  is 
carminative,  and  D.  Thunbergiana  is  slightly 
purgative  and  febrifugal. 

dod-6-ne'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dodon(cea), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -eve.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Sapiridacese.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  the  ovules  two  or  three  in  each 
cell,  the  embryo  rolled  spirally.  (Lindley.) 

*  do'-drans,  s.    [Lat.  dequadrans  =  (lit. ,  less 
by  one-fourth)  three-fourths :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  quadrant  =  a  fourth  part ;  quatiwr  —  four.] 
Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  Nine -twelfths   or   three-quarters   of  a 
Roman  as. 

2.  Three-quarters  of  a  foot ;  nine  inches,  or 
about  a  span. 

dod  -rum,  s.  [Doo  (3),  «.]  A  whim,  a  mag- 
got. (Scotch.) 

"  Beenie,  my  leddy,  ne'er  fash  your  head  wi'  your 
father's  dodrumt."—The  entail,  lit.  21. 

doe  (1)  *  da,  *  do,  *  doo,  s.  [A.S.  da;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  daa.] 

1.  A  she-deer ;   the  female  of  a  buck   or 
fallow-deer. 

"  A  dne  most  beautiful,  clear  white, 
A  radiant  creature,  silver  bright!" 
Wordtieorth :  HThite  Doe  of  Kylttone.  vii. 

2.  The  female  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  or  goat. 

doe  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
given  to  the  wooden  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
shinty  (q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

doeg'-lio  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [Scan,  dogging) 
=  a  whale,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.J 

doeglic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CigH^'CD'OH.  An  acid  belonging 
to  the  oleic  series,  obtained  from  doegling 
train  oil  (q.v.).  It  can  be  obtained  by  saponi- 
fying the  oil  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  dissolv- 
ing in  ether,  and  separating  by  acids.  Doeglic 
acid  is  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies 
at  0°.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  a  crystal- 
line barium  salt  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

doeg'-ling  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [For  etym. 
ana  definition  see  compound.] 

doegling  train  oil,  s. 

Comm. :  The  oil  obtained  from  the  Bottle- 
nosed  Whale,  BaUena  rostrata,  called  dogling 
in  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  it  is  caught.  The 
oil  becomes  turbid  at  8°,  and  deposits  a  crys- 
talline fat  at  0°.  It  contains  79'9  per  cent,  of 
carbon  and  13'4  per  ceut.  of  hydrogen.  When 


exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  1rie» 
up.  It  forms  a  better  fuel  for  lamps  than 
common  train  oil.  It  can  be  freed  from  its 
offensive  smell  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  contact  with  water,  by  shaking  it  up 
with  thin  milk  of  lime,  or  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

do  er,  * do-ar,  *  do-ere,  s.    [Eng.  do;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  does  or  performs  any  act ;  an 
actor,  an  agent. 

"  Doar,  or  werkare.    Factor,  actor.  "—Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  An  active,  busy,  or  zealous  person. 

"  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate ; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doert." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  S. 

3.  One  who  fulfils,  keeps,  or  observes  that 
which  is  ordered  or  commanded. 


II.  Scots  Law : 

1.  A  steward,  a  factor,  an  agent. 

"I  desired  and  ordered  J.  Moir  of  Stonywood,  tk 
Intimate  to  all  gentlemen  and  their  doen.  within  the 
•aid  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff."— Order  of  Lori 
l.evii  Oordon,  Dec.  is,  1745. 

2.  An  attorney,  an  agent. 

"  Factour  &  doare  for  the  said  vmqnhile  Alex»  in 
byiug  *  selling."— Act  Dom.  Cone.  (A.  1504),  p.  370). 

does,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  ind.  of  v.    [Do,  v.] 

do  e  skin,  s.     [Eng.  doe,  and  skin  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

"  He  was  dressed  in  skirt  of  doeiMn, 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine.* 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  id. 

2.  Fabric  :  A  single-width  fine  woollen  cloth 
for  men's  wear ;  not  twilled. 

doff,  *dof,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  contr.  of  doo/ =  put 
off.     Cf.  don,  v.]    [Do,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  put  off;  to  take  off,  as  clothes. 

"  Oh,  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul  I 
On,  duffthn  bonnet  from  thy  brow." 

.   Scott:  OUnfinlat. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lay  aside. 

"Romeo,  do/ thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself."  Shaiuap.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet.  U.  1 

2.  To  strip  or  divest  of  anything. 

"  Heaven's  king,  who  doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear. 
Comes  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  serve  in  love." 

Craiha*. 

3.  To  put  away  or  aside  ;  to  divert ;  to  get 
rid  of ;  to  avert, 

"  Make  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  1 

4.  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  refer  to  a  future 
time. 

"  Every  day  thou  doftt  me  with  some  device."— 
Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iv.  2.  (Quartot.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  put  off  or  lay  aside  one's  clothes ; 
to  undress. 
2.  To  take  off  the  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

"  Until  the  grave  churchwarden  dofd. ' 

Tennyion:  Jhcffoote. 

doffed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOFF.] 

-d6ff"-er,  s.     [Eng.  do/;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  doffs. 

2.  Carding:   A   comb  or   revolving   card- 
covered  cylinder  in  a  carding-machine,  which 
strips  the  fleece  or  sliver  of  fibre  off  the  main 
card-wheel  after  the  filaments  have  passed 
the  series  of  smaller  carding-roUers  and  the 
flat  cards.    It  is  usually  a  comb  with  very 
fine  teeth,  which  penetrate  slightly  between 
the  wire  teeth  of  the  card  as  the  comb  moves 
downward.    (Knight.) 

ddff-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dorr.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  or  lay- 
ing aside,  as  clothes,  &r. 

doffing  cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  clothed 
with  cards  which  are  presented  in  such  direc- 
tion and  at  such  a  rate  of  motion  to  the  main 
card-cylinder  as  to  remove  the  fibres  from  the 
teeth  of  the  latter.  The  dofflng-cylinder  as- 
sumes one  of  three  forms :  (1)  Continuous 
clothing :  removing  a  perfect  fleece  of  the 
width  of  the  machine.  Such  is  the  doffer  of 
the  scribbling-machine,  which  yields  a  con- 
tinuous lap  or  fleece.  (2)  Longitudinal  bands 
of  card  clothing  :  removing  slivers  of  a  width 
determined  by  the  breadth  of  the  bauds  and 
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men  pass  to  me  conaenser,  waorooj  iney 
•e  compacted  and  brought  to  the  condition 
'slubs.  [SLUBBING-MACHISE.]  (Kniglti.) 


doffing  knife,  s.  A  blade  of  steel  toothed 
at  its  edge  like  a  fine  comb,  and  vertically  re- 
ciprocated by  a  crank  tangential  ly  to  the  teeth 
of  the  doffer  in  a  carding-macliine,  in  order  to 
remove  therefrom  a  tine  fleece  of  carded  wool 
which  Is  gathered  into  a  sliver.  [DOFFER.] 
(Knight.) 

dog,    'doge,    'doers,    *dogge,  s.    &   a. 

[O.  H.  Ger.  dog ;  Dut  dog ;  Sw.  dogg  =  a 
mastiff;  Dan.  dogge;  IceL  doggr;  O.  Fr. 
dogue.] 

A.  .-(.-'  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  flesh  of  the  animal  described  under 
II.  1. 

"A  viand  which  the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which 
the  guests  strongly  suspected  to  be  doy."—.Vacaulut/ : 
Bt*t.  Bng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  scorn,  or 
reproach. 

"  Another  time  yon  called  me  dog." 

Shtikeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  ». 

(2)  A  gay  young  fellow  ;  a  spark,  a  brick. 

(3)  A  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  meteor 
Been,  immediately  above  the  horizon,  generally 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset ;  viewed  as  a 
certain  prognostic  of  the  approach  of  bad 
•weather.     If  this  be  seen  before  sunrise,  it  is 
believed  that  (as  they  express  themselves)  it 
will  bark  before  night ;  if  after  sunset,  that 
it  will  bark  before  morning ;  if  while  the  sun 
is  up,  the  prognostic  is  less  attended  to.    But 
seamen  are  not  fond  of  these  meteors  at  any 
time,  especially  in  winter.    In  summer  they 
often  prognosticate  warm  weather.  (Jamieson.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  A  well-known  animal,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Canis  (q.v.).  The  Common  Dog, 
Canix  fumilwris,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties 
is  essentially  a  domestic  animal,  and  as  such 
has  been  man's  companion  from  remote  periods ; 
for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bones 
of  a  canine  animal  found  in. the  Danish  Kitchen 
Middens,  and  consequently  of  Neolithic  period, 
were  those  of  a  dog.  "The  dog,"  says  Cuvier, 
"is  the  most  useful  conquest  that  man  has 
made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our  pro- 
perty ;  each  individual  is  devoted  to  his 
master,  adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes 
and  defends  his  property,  and  remains 
attached  to  him  even  unto  death ;  and  all 
this  springs  not  from  mere  necessity,  but 
from  a  true  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  highly  developed  power  of 
smelling  of  the  dog  have  made  him  a  power- 
'  ful  ally  of  man  against  the  other  animals, 
and  were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  society."  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  all  dogs  were  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  but  the  more  careful  researches 
made  of  late  years  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  sprung  from  several  different 
species  of  wolves  and  jackals.  Well-marked 
varieties  resembling  those  of  to-day  [BULL- 
DOG, GRF.YHOUND],  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients. Thus,  a  mastiff  occurs  on  an  Assyrian 
monument ;  whilst  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
the  prototypes  of  the  greyhound,  the  Arab 
boarhound,  with  its  tightly-curled  tail,  and 
the  short-legged  turnspit  are  represented. 
Though  principally  employed  in  the  chase, 
dogs  have  been  put  to  various  uses  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  in  different  places.  The  Esqui- 
maux, who  believe  themselves  descended  from 
dogs,  employ  them  to  draw  their  sledges. 
For  purposes  of  light  draught  they  were  at 
one  time  largely  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain, 
an  employment  for  which  others  are  still 
Called  into  requisition  on  the  continent.  With 
some  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World  the 
dog  was  an  object  of  worship,  and  by  the 
Japanese  it  is  held  in  great  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the 
old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  dogs  to  certain  of 
their  deities ;  whilst,  per  contra,  dogs  have 
also  been  employed  as  executioners  and  even 
as  living  tombs.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
feral  or  wild  dogs  inhabiting  several  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  the  Dingo  in  Australia,  the 
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Indian  Wild-dog  or  Dhole,  the  Pariah  dogs, 
&c.  (q.v.).,  all  of  which  are  merely  domestic 
varieties  that  have  run  wild. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  to  two  constella- 
tions in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Greater 
Dog,  Canis  Major,  and  the  Lesser  Dog,  Cants 
Minor,    [CANICULA.] 

"  Among  the  southern  constellations,  two  there  are 
who  bear  the  name  of  the  dog;  the  one  in  sixteen 
degrees  latitude,  containing  on  the  left  thigh  a  star  of 
the  flrst  magnitude,  usually  called  Procyon  or  Anti- 
canus."— Browne :  I'ulgar  Smart. 

3.  Mech. :  A  name  given  to  various  mech- 
anical   contrivances  acting  as  holdfasts ;  a 
device  with    a   tooth 

which  penetrates  or 
grips  an  object  and 
detains  it.  The  analogy 
and  inference  of  the 
name  is  that  the  de- 
vice has  a  tooth  and 
bites. 

(1)  Pile-driving:  A 
grappling-iron  or  grab, 
usually  with  jaws,  and 
adapted   to  raise  the 

monkey  of  a  pile-driver.  When  the  jaws  open 
the  object  is  dropped  or  released.  [PILE- 
DRIVER.] 

(2)  Well-boring :  A  grab  for  clutching  well- 
tubes  or  tools,  in  withdrawing   them  from 
bored,  drilled,  or  driven  wells.    [GRAB.] 

(3)  Turning :  A  clamp  fastened  to  a  piece 
suspended  on  the  centres  of  a  lathe,  and  by 
which  the  rotation  of  the  chuck  or  face-plate 
is  imparted  to  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

(4)  A  click  or  pallet  adapted  to  engage  the 
teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  to  restrain  the  back 
action  ;  a  click  or  pawl.      [RATCHET,  WIND- 
LASS.] 

(5)  Machinery : 

(a)  The  converging  set  screws  which  esta- 
blish the  bed-tool  of  a  punching-press  in 
direct  coincidence  with  the  punch. 

(6)  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  staff  to 
the  rest,  chuck,  or  carriage,  while  being  cut, 
sawed,  planed,  or  drilled. 

(c)  An  adjustable  stop  placed  in  a  machine 
to  change  direction  of  motion,  as  in  the  case 
of  feed-motion,  or  in  jacking,  shaping,  or 
planing-machines. 

(6)  Hoisting  &  Hauling : 

(a)  A  grappling-iron  with  a  fang  which  is 
driven  into  an  object  to  be  raised  or  moved. 
In  the  continuous  system  of  feed  in  saw-mills, 
the  chain  has  a  number  of  dogs  attached  to 
different  portions  of  its  length.  Dogs  are  also 
used  for  securing  and  towing  floating  logs  and 
in  shifting  or  loading  logs  on  the  ground  or 
carriage. 

(i)  A  ring-dog  or  span-dog :  two  dogs 
shackled  together  by  a  ring,  and  used  for 
hauling  or  hoisting. 

(c)  Sling-dogs :  two  dogs  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  and  used  in  hoisting  barrels ;  a  span- 
shackle. 

(7)  Joinery:  A  bench-dog  is  a  clamp,  and 
holds  the  timber  by  its  tusk. 

(8)  Sawing :  A  rod  on  the  head  or  tail  block 
of  a  saw-mill  carriage,  by  which  the  log  is 
secured  in  position.    The  dog  is  pivoted  to 
the  block,  and  its  tooth  is  driven  into  the  log. 
It  varies  in  form  on  the  head  and  tail  blocks 
respectively. 

(9)  Ship-build. :  The  last  detent  or  support 
knocked  away  at  the  launching  of  a  ship ;  a 
dog- shore. 

(10)  Locksmith. :  A  projection,  tooth,  tusk, 
or  jag  in  a  lock,  acting  as  a  detent.     Espe- 
cially used  in  tumbler-locks. 

(11)  Domestic :  An  andiron. 

"The  iron  doggi  bear  the  burden  of  the  fuel."— 
fatter:  Worthia,  ch.  ix. 

(12)  Smith. ':  A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in 
shoeing— i.e. ,  hooping— cart-wheels. 

"(13)  Gunnery  :  The  hammer  of  a  pistol  or 
fire-leek  ;  called  also  Dog-head  (q.v.). 

"  He  lets  fall  the  dog,  the  pistoll  goes  off,  and  hi* 
wife  IB  killed  with  it."— Law:  Memorial!!,  p.  226. 

B.  /I*  adjective : 

1.  Used  to  express  degeneracy,  worthless- 
ness,  poorness,   or  meanness  :   as,  dog-rose, 
dog-lalm. 

2.  Used  to  express  the  male  of  an  animal : 
as,  dop-fox,  d<*7-otter,  &c. 

IT  (1)  A  dead  dog  :  A  thing  of  no  worth. 


(2)  To  go  to  tlie  dogs :  To  be  utterly  ruined  ; 
especially  when  the  ruin  is  the  result  of  one's 
own  conduct. 

(3)  To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs :  To  throw 
away  as  useless. 

"  Throvi  phyiic  to  (he  dogt ;  I'll  none  ol  It." 

Shatetp. :  Macbeth,  T.  & 

(4)  A  dog  in  the  manger  :  A  churlish,  selfish 
person,  who  will  neither  make  use  of  a  thing 
himself,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

dog  and  driver  chuck,  s.  A  chuck 
having  two  parts.  The  dog  slips  upon  and  is 
fastened  by  a  set  screw  to  the  object  to  be 
turned.  The  driver  is  attached  to  the  lathe- 
mandrel,  and  has  a  projecting  arm  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  dog,  and  causes  it 
and  the  work  to  revolve  with  the  mandrel 
(Knight.) 

dog-ape,  s.    A  male  ape. 
"That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  «f 
two  dog-ape»."—Skakesp.  :  At  fun  Like  It,  11  &. 

dog-bane,  a.    [DOGBANE.] 

dog-banner,  s. 

Sot. :  The  wild  Camomile,  probably  Anthe- 
mis  cotula.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dog-being,  s.  A  fabulous  being,  either 
dreaded  as  a  portent  of  impending  evil  or 
worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

"  On  these  dag-beings  Bryant  has  some  remarks  in 
which  we  are  disposed  to  concur.  '  When  I  read  of  tha 
brazen  dogof  Vulcan  (he says),  of  the  dogsof  Erigoue,  of 
Orion,  of  Geryon  fa  two-headed  dog]  ...  I  cannot  but 
suppose  they  were  titles  of  so  many  deities,  or  else  of 
their  priests,  who  were  denominated  from  theii  office." 
— J.  F.  M'Lennan,  inFort  nightly  fieview,  vi.  (new  series^ 
579. 

dog-berry,  *.    [DOGBERRY.] 

dog-binder, *. 

Hot. :  Anthemis  cotula 

dog-bobbins,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dog-bolt  (1),  s. 

1.  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over  the  trun- 
nion of  a  gun. 

2.  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang. 

"  Bolts  not  unlike  our  dog-boltt."—Archaolcgia,  XX. 
666  (1824).  (lliii'in.) 

*  dog-bolt  (2),  s.  <fc  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  coarser  part  of  flour  ;  meal  for  dogs. 

2.  An  expression  of  reproach,  scorn,  or  con- 
tempt ;  a  low  wretch  or  villain. 

•   "To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt." 

Ben'um.  t  Flet. :  Wit  without  Money,  iii  i, 

B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  base,  degraded. 

"  His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low, 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend. 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  II.  1.  W-4L 

dog  briar,  dog-brier,  s.  The  Dog-rose 
(q.v.). 

dog-cabbage,  dog's  cabbage,  «. 

Bot. :  A  plant  or  herb  belonging  to  the 
order  Chenopodiaceae.  It  is  used  as  a  pot- 
herb ;  it  is  slightly  purgative  and  acrid.  It 
Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

dog-cart,  s.  A  sportsman's  vehicle  having 
shafts  and  two  wheels,  with  a  box  beneath 
the  seat  for  setters  or  pointers. 

dog  cheap,  a.    [DOGCREAP.] 

dog-cherry,  s.    [Doo-cnowp.] 

dog  chowp,  s.    The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina. 

dog-cole,  ••- 

Bot. :  The  plant  Dogbane  (q.v.). 

*  dog-cook,  s.    A  man  cook. 

"A  first-rate  dog-cook  and  assistant*."— T.  ffookt 
Man  of  Many  Friendt.  (Daviet.) 

dog-daisy,  s.    [DAISY.] 
dog-days,  s.  pi.    [CANICULAR  DAYS.] 

"  Nor  was  it  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promo- 
tion and  titles,  than  for  a  healthy  man  to  sit  in  the 
•un.  In  the  brightest  dial-days,  and  remain  without 
warmth." — Clarendon. 

*  dog  dravc  (1),  5.     An  unidentified  sea- 
fish. 

*  dog-draw. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pftt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  o.   ey=a.   qu-kw. 


dog 
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dog-drive,  dog-drave  (2),  ».  A  state 
of  ruin. 

dog-drag,  «.  Ruin ;  ruinous  circum- 
stances. 

dog-eared,  a.    [DOGEARED.] 

dog-eller,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dog-fancier,  *.  One  who  keeps  and 
breeds  dogs  for  sale. 

dog-fennel,  *  dog  fenell,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Anthemis  cotula.     It  is  also  called  Stink- 
ing Mayweed.    The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
Fennel,  and  its  smell  is  strong  and  disagree- 
able.   It  has  acrid  emetic  qualities. 

2.  Pevcedanum  palustre.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dog-fingers,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  Digitalis  pitrpurea. 

dog  finkle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Anthemis  cotula. 

dog  fish,  s.    [DOGFISH.] 

dog-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

* 

dog-fox, .--. 
1.  Lit. :  A  male  fox. 

"  Seldom  lovers  lima  for  sleep. 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 
Answered  the  dog-fox  with  hia  howl." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  filet,  lit  M. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  crafty,  cunning  fellow. 

"That  same  dog-fox.  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth  a 
blackberry."— Shaketp. :  Trail  ta  t  Creuida,  v.  4. 

dog  go  wan,  s. 

Bot. :  The  weak-scented  Feverfew.  (Jamie- 
ton.)  Probably  Matricarla  inodora.  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

dog-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticum  repent. 

*  dog-head,  s.    The  hammer  of  a  firelock, 
or  that  part  of  the  lock  which  holds  the  flint. 

"  And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,  ye  stand  there  hammer. 
1m;  doy-headt  for  fules  that  will  never  snap  them  at  a 
Highlaudman. "—Scott :  Wawrlty,  ch.  zxx. 

dog-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  dog. 

Dog  -  headed  Baboons  :  The  various  species 
of  the  genus  Cynocephalus.  They  are  called 
also  the  Dog-headed  Monkeys,  and  the 
Howling  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  [CYNO- 
CEPHALUS.] 

Dog-headed  Monkeys:  The  same  as  Dog- 
headed  Baboons  (q.v.). 

dog-heather,  s. 

Bot. :  Cattuna  vulgaris.    (Scotch.) 

dog-hip,  dog's  hippens,  s.  The  fruit 
or  hip  of  Rosa  canina.  (Scotch.)  ••  ," 

dog-hook,  s. 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong  to  drive 
Into  a  log.    [Doo.] 

2.  A  wrench  for  unscrewing  the  coupling  of 
Iron  boring-rods.    A  spanner. 

dog-job,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

dog-keeper,  ».  One  who  has  the  charge 
of  dogs. 

"  I  have  had  It  by  me  Rome  time,  it  was  written  by  a 
dog-keeper  of  my  grandfather's."— Swift :  Tale  of  a 
Tub. 

*  dog-killer,  s.    An  officer  appointed  to 
kill  dogs  in  the  hot  months,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  apt  to  run  mad. 

"  The  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a  carman,  now  of  the 
don-killer,  in  this  month  of  August,  and  in  the  winter 
of  a  seller  of  tinderboxes."— B.  Jonton  :  Bartholomew 
Fair,  U.  I 

U  In  a  note  in  loc.  cit.  Gifford  says  :  "  This 
la  the  first  mention  which  I  have  found  in  our 
old  writers  of  a  practice  very  common  on  the 
Continent.  The  public  officers,  whenever  an 
epidemic  madness  of  these  animals  is  sus- 
pected, patrol  the  streets  with  poisoned  balls 
of  flour  or  meat  in  their  pockets,  to  fling 
down  before  them  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger." 


dog-latin,  s.  Barbarous,  ungrammatical 
Latin. 

"It  was  much  If  the  secretary  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  direction  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  had  a  sufficient  smattering  of  dog -la  tin  to 
make  himself  understood."— Macaulay :  Hilt.  £ng., 
ch.  xxlii. 

*  dog  leach,   *  dog-leech,  s.     A  dog 
doctor:  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt 

"  Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know 
not  the  causes  of  any  disease.  Dog-le>-chet  t" — Ford: 
Lover t  Melancholy,  IT.  2. 

dog-leg,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Dog-Ug  chisel :    A  crooked-shanked    chisel 
used  in  smoothing  the  bottoms  of  grooves. 

dog-legged,  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 
Dog-legged  fence :  A  peculiar  kind  of  fence 
used  by  squatters  in  Australia. 

Dog-legged  stairs:  A  flight  of  stairs  with- 
out any  well-hole,  and  used  in  confined 
situations.  The  flight  goes  up,  winds  in  .a 
semicircle,  and  then  mounts  again  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  first.  The  steps  are  fixed 
to  strings,  newels,  and  carriages ;  and  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  the  inferior  kind  only 
terminate  on  the  side  of  the  string,  without 
any  housing. 

*  dog  letter,  dog's  letter,  s   The  letter 
R,  from  its  sound  ;  also  called  Canine  letter. 

dog-lichen,  j. 

Bot. :  A  lichen,  Peltidea  canina. 

*  dog  logick,  s.    Barbarous  logic.    [DOG- 
LATIN.] 

"You  have  proved  it  by  dog-logick.*— Swift :  Horrid 
Plot  ditcovered  by  Harlequin. 

*  dog-looked,  a.     With  a  disreputable, 
hang-dog  look. 

"  A  wretched  kind  of  a  dog  -  looked  fellow."— 
L'Bttranye:  Viiioni  of  (tumedo,  ch.  i.  (Darin.) 

dog-mad,  a.  Like  a  dog  affected  with 
hydrophobia ;  quite  mad,  rabid. 

"  He  was  troubled  with  a  disease,  reverse  to  that 
called  the  stinging  of  the  tarantula ;  and  would  run 
dog-mad,  at  the  noise  of  mnsick,  especially  a  pair  of 
bag-pipes."— Swift :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i  2. 

dog-mercury,  ».    [DOG'S-MERCURY.] 

dog  muzzle,  s.  A  wire  cage  over  the 
nose  and  jaws  of  a  dog  to  keep  it  from  biting, 
or  a  strap  around  the  jaws  to  keep  them  shut. 

dog-nail,  s.  A  large  nail  with  a  project- 
Ing  tooth  or  lug  on  one  side  ;  used  under 
certain  circumstances  by  locksmiths  and  car- 
penters. 

dog- name,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  people 
or  tribe  on  account  of  their  having  a  dog  or  a 
dog-being  (q.v.)  for  their  divinity.  (See  ex- 
tract under  DOG-TRIBE.) 

dog-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Lamium  purpureum,  (2)  Galeopsis 
tetrahit,  (3)  Urtica  urens.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dog-nose  vice,  s. 

Locksmith:  A  hand-vice  with  long,  slender, 
pointed  jaws.  Called  also  Pig-nose  vice. 

dog-oak,  .-. 

Bot. :  Acer  campestre. 

dog  of  the  marsh. 
Palceo-nt.  :  A  small  fox-like  animal  found  in 
the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen. 

dog-parsley,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aethusa  cynapium;  a  common  weed 
belonging  to  the  order  Umbelliferw.  It  is 
a  strong  poison.  Also  called  Dog-poison  and 
Fool's-parsley. 

*  dog-pig,  s.    A  sucking-pig. 

"Sold  for  as  good  Westminster  doy-piyt. "—Ford: 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  v.  2. 

dog-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DOG-PARSLEY  (q.v.). 

dog-power,  s.  A  "machine  by  which  the 
•  weight  of  a  dog  in  travelling  in  a  drum  or  on 
an  endless  track  is  made  to  rotate  a  spit,  or 
drive  the  dasher  of  a  churn.  The  turnspit- 
dogs  of  the  last  and  previous  centuries  ran  on 
the  inside  of  a  hollow  tread-wheel,  which 
rotated  with  their  weight  and  communicated 
motion  by  a  band  to  the  spit.  [ROASTING- 
JACK.]  In  the  modern  dog-powers  the  animal 


walks  on  an  endless  chain-track,  which  slips 
to  the  rear,  rotating  a  drum  which  oscillates 
an  arm,  and  vertical  reciprocation  is  given  to 
a  lever  and  the  churn-dasher.  (Knight.) 

*  dog-ray,  *  dog-reie,  s.    The  Dog-fish. 
(Harrison:    Descript.    of    England,    bk.    ill., 
ch.  iii.) 

dog-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  [DooROSE]. 

dog-rung,  s.  One  of  the  spars  which  con- 
nect the  stilts  of  a  plough. 

dog-Saint,  s.  A  saint  credited  with  the 
special  protection  and  patronage  of  dogs. 

"  What  I  venture  to  suggest  is  that  our  story  of 
Mother  Hubbard,  with  her  care  for  her  dog,  is  derived 
from  the  legend  of  the  dog-taint  Hubert."— Athenaum. 
Feb.  -2\,  1883,  p.  248. 

dog-shore,  *. 

Shifibuild.  :  One  of  the  two  struts  which 
hold  the  cradle  of  the  ship  from  sliding  on  the 
slip-ways  when  the  keel-blocks  are  taken  out. 
The  lower  end  of  each  dog-shore  abuts  against 
the  upper  end  of  the  rib-batid  of  the  slip-way, 
and  the  upper  end  against  the  dog-cleat,  which 
is  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  bilge-way.  Be- 
neath each  dog-shore  is  a  small  block  called  a 
trigger.  In  launching,  the  triggers  are  re- 
moved, the  dog-shores  knockedl  down,  and 
the  ship-cradle  freed,  so  that,  carrying  the 
vessel,  it  slides  down  the  slip-ways.  The 
signal  for  launching  is,  "  Down  dog-shores." 
[LAUNCH.] 

"The  subterranean  forest  of  dog-thorei  and  stays 
that  hold  her  up."— Dickent:  Uncommercial  Trateller, 
zxlv. 

*  dog-sick,   *  dog-sicke,  a.     Exceed- 
ingly sick  ;  vomiting. 

"He  that  sp.ilh  he  is  dog-iicke,  or  sick  as  a  dog, 
meaneth,  doubtlesse,  a  sick  Aog."-Dyet:  Dry  Dinner 
(1699). 

*  dog-sleep, 

1.  A  pretended  or  counterfeit  sleep. 

"  What  the  common  people  call  dog-ileep."— Addixm. 

2.  A  very  light,  fitful  sleep,  easily  disturbed 
by  the  slightest  sound. 


"  My  sleep  was  never  ffi 
$leep.  —  De  Quincey  :  Opii 


than  what  is  called  dog- 
eater,  p.  35. 


dog-standard,  dog  stander,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  plant  Ragwort. 

dog-star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  Sirius,  the  principal  star  in  the 
constellation  Canis  Major.     [CANICULA.] 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  occupies  the  chief  place, 
or  takes  a  prominent  position  in  any  company 
or  society. 

"  The  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die." 

Byron :  A  Sketch. 

dog-stealing,  s. 

Law :  The  oflence  of  stealing  a  dog,  aiding 
and  abetting  others  in  doing  so,  or  corruptly 
taking  money  for  the  animal's  recovery.  It  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

dog-stopper,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  stopper  put  on  to  the  cable  to 
enable  it  to  be  bitted,  or  to  permit  the  mes- 
senger to  be  fleeted. 

*  dog-thick,  a.    Very  intimate. 

dog-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  arvensis. 

dog-tick,  s.  A  tick  that  infests  dogs. 
The  common  English  dog-tick  is  Ixodes  ri- 
cinus. 

dog-tired,  a.  Very  tired;  tired  oat, 
exhausted.  [DOG-WEARY.] 

"  Dog-tiredKnd  surfeited  with  pleasure.*— 7.  Hughtt. 
Tom  Brovm't  Hchool-Dayt,  pt.  L.  ch.  ii. 

dog-tooth,  s.    [DOGTOOTH.] 

dog-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Cornus  sanguinea,  (2)  Euonymus 
europceus,  (3)  Sambucus  nigra,  (4)  Alnus  gluti- 
nosa.  (Britten  <fc  Holland.) 

dog-tribe,  s.    (For  definition  see  extract) 

"  There  were  dog-trihet  us  a  matter  of  course.  Such 
we  must  assume  the  Cunocephali  in  Lybia  to  have 
been,  whom  Herodotus  ineutiuus  as  a  race  of  men  with 
the  heads  of  dogs,  and  the  Cunodontes,  both  named, 
as  Bryant  observes,  from  their  god— fable  adding  in 
each  case  the  physical  peculiarity  ill  explanation  of 


the  dog-i 
vi.  (new 


. 

•),  S80. 


_ 
.  F.  M''Lfnnan,ih  Fortnightly 


•dog-trick,  *dog-tricke,s.  [DOOTRICK.] 


boll.  b£y;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 
-«ian.    tian     shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dog— dogfish 


dog-trot, «.    [DOGTROT.] 
dog-vane,  s.    [DOGVANE.] 

dog-violet, «. 

Bot. :  Viola  sylvatica  or  canina.  (Britten  tt 
Holland.) 

*  dog-weary,  a.    Tired  out ;  dead  tired, 
exhausted. 

"  O  master,  master.  I  have  watched  90  long. 
That  I'm  dog-teetiry." 

Shaketp- '  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  1 

dog-wheat,  s.    [DUO-GRASS.] 

dog- whelk,  .-•.  A  common  name  for  Nassa 
reticuTata,  a  species  of  univalve  sheila  fre- 
quently found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

*  dog  whlpper,  s.    A  beadle  or  person 
appointed  to   keep   stray    dogs   away   from 
Churches. 

"  It  were  verie  good  the  doy-whipper  in  Paules  would 
have  a  can  of  this  in  his  unsaverie  visitation  everie 
Baterday."—  troth :  Pierce  Peniieut,  1592.  (Xaret.) 

dog"s-bane,  s.    [DOGBANE.] 

dog"s-berry  tree,  *.  Cornus  sanguinea. 
[DOGWOOD.] 

dog's  cabbage,  s.    [DOO-CABBAGE.] 
dog's  camomile,  a.    [CAMOMILE.] 
dog's-camovyne,  *.    [CAMOVYNK.] 

dog's  cods,  dog's  cullions,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Various  species  of  Orchis. 

dog's -cole,  t. 

Bot. :  Mercuriolis  perennii.  (Britten  A 
Holland.) 

dog's  dogger,  «. 

Bot. :  Orchis  mascula. 

dog's  -ear,  s.  A  corner  of  a  leaf  of  a 
book  turned  down  like  a  dog's-ear. 

"With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hands.  I  did  make 
plain  and  smooth  the  dogs-tart  throughout  our  great 
Bible  "—  Arbuthnot  t  Pope :  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

dog's-ear,  v.t.  To  turn  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book  by  careless  handling. 

dog's-eared,  a.  Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  turned  down. 

"Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dng't-eared  Pentateuch." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  401,  401 

*  dog's-face,  s.    A  term  of  reproach. 

"Q«oth  he,  thou  drunken,  dosft-fact  coward." 

lli:,,,,-r  d  l.i  Mode  ( 1666). 

dog's  fennel,  *.    [DOG-FENNEL.] 
dog's-grass,  a.    [DOG-GRASS.] 

dog's  meat,  s. 

L  Lit. :  Coarse  meat  given  as  food  to  dogs. 

2.  Fig. :  Refuse,  rubbish. 

"His  reverence  bought  of  me  the  flower  of  all  the 
market ;  these  are  but  dog'i-meat  to  'em."— Dry  den  : 
Don  Sebatlinn,  1.  2. 

dog's  lug,  s. 

1.  Sing.  :  The  same  as  DOO'S-EAB  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  (Bot) :  Foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea. 

dog's  mercury,  dog  mercury,  *. 

Bot. :  Mercuriolis  perennis,  a  herb  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbiaceae.  It  is  common  on 
roadsides  and  in  woods.  A  spurious  kind  of 
mercury,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
French  mercury,  M.  annua,  which  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
It  is  an  active  poison,  tending  to  produce 
vomiting,  diarrhoaa,  burning  headache,  con- 
Tolsions,  and  death. 

dog's-nose,  *.  A  mixture  of  gin  and 
beer. 

"  Dog"  t- note,  which  your  committee  find  upon 
enquiry  to  be  compounded  of  warm  porter,  moist 
•ngar,  gin,  and  nutmeg.*— IHckenl.  Pickwick  Papert, 
eh.  xxxlli. 

dog's  rue,  ... 

Bot. :  Scrophularia  canina,  a  kind  of  Fig- 
wort. 

dog's-tail,  «.  The  constellation  Ursa 
Minor. 

dog's-tail  grass,  *. 

Bot. :  Cynosurus  cristahu,    [CYNOSUROS.] 

dog's  tansy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Potentilla  anserina. 


dog's-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :    Cynoglossum     officinal*,    also    called 
Honnd's-tongue. 

"  Borage,  spikenard,  day's  tnnguc,  our  lady's  mantle, 
feverfew,  and  Faith.  —Chartet  Kta.de:  Cloitter  and 
Hearth,  ch.  xciv.  (Damei.} 

dog's-tooth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  An  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dog-tooth,  a  canine  tooth. 

[DOG-TOOTH.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  [DOG'S-TOOTH  ORNAMENT.) 

2.  Masonry :  A  sharp  steel  punch  used  by 
marble-workers. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

dog's  tooth  ornament,  ». 

Arch. :  A  species  of  ornament  or  moulding 
commonly  used   in    First  Pointed  or  Early 


DOG  S-TOOTH   ORNAMENT. 

English  work.  Mr.  Wigley  assigns  its  origin 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Its  use  in  Western  archi- 
tecture corresponds  with  the  period  of  the 
first  crusades. 

dog's-tooth  grass,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Triticum  caninum. 

2.  Cynodon    dactylon,    a   perennial   plant, 
found    on    the    sandy    shores    of    Cornwall, 
Dorset,  and  Devon.     It  flowers  in  July  and 
August.     The   flowering  branches  are  about 
six  inches  high,   each    bearing    four  or  five 
linear    spikes.       The    root    is    creeping    and 
rough  ;  the  glumes  smooth  ;  leaves  tapering, 
hairy,  with  long,  smooth  sheaths. 

dog's-tooth  spar,  dog-tooth  spar,  s. 

Min.  :  The  scalenohedral  form  of  calc-spar, 
so  called  from  the  form  of  the  crystals,  which 
remotely  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

dog's-tooth  violet,  «. 

Bot. :  A  bulbous  plant,  Erythronium  dens 
canis,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant 
in  Britain.  It  bears  a  single  large,  lily-like, 
purple  flower.  The  leaves,  two  in  number, 
are  smooth,  and  spotted  with  purple. 

dSg,  v.t.    [Doo,  «.] 

1.  To  follow  or  hunt  after  insidiously,  like 
a  dog ;  to  track  the  footsteps  or  movements  of. 

"  I  have  dogged  him  like  his  murderer."— Shaketp : 
Tm-lfrh  flight,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  closely. 

"  I  fear  the  dread  events  that  doq  them  both." 

Milt,,,,  ;  Comut.  405. 

*  3.  To  furnish  with  dogs. 

"  Instead  of  manning,  they  dogged  their  capltol."— 
Fuller:  Wurthiet;  Somertet,  ii.  276.  (Datiet.) 

*  4.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together. 

"  !••'  for  i 1 1 j"-  of  leade  to  <<<,.,  the  stones  together  of 
ye  steple  wyndowe."— Kecordio/  St.  Michael  i,  Biihop 
Stanford,  1691  (ed.  1882),  p.  «S. 

*  dog  al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dogalis,  for  diicalit, 
from  dux  (genit.  ducis)  =  a  leader,  a  ruler.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  Doge  (q.v.). 


do-ga'-na,   «. 

[DOUANE.] 


[Ital.]       A    custom-house. 


dog'  ate,  s.  [Eng.  dog(e);  -ate.]  The  position, 
office,  or  rank  of  a  doge. 

dog'  bane,  dog's  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and 
bane,  from  its  being  considered  poisonous  to 
dogs.] 

1.  Singular : 

(1)  (Of  both  forms):  The  genus  Apocynum 
(q.v.). 


(2)  (Of  the  form  dog'sbane)  :  Aconitum  Cy* 
noctonttm,  a  ranunculaceous  plant 

2.  PI.  (Dogbanes) :  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  order  Apocynacete  (q.v.). 

dSg  -bee,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  bee.] 

1.  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs. 

2.  A  male  bee. 

dog  -belt,  «,    [Eng.  dog,  and  belt.] 

Coal-mining :  A  term  applied  to  a  belt  of 
strong,  broad  leather,  worn  round  the  waist, 
to  which  a  chain  is  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  dans  or  sledges  in  the  lower 
workings.  The  chain  passes  between  the  legs 
of  the  men. 

d5g'-ber-ry  (1),  «.    [Eng.  dog,  and  berry.] 

Botany : 

1.  Cornus  sanguinea,  "because  the  berries 
are  not  tit  to  be  eaten,  or  to  be  given  to  • 
dog."    (Park ;  Britten  tt  Holland.) 

2.  Viburnum  opulus. 

3.  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi. 

4.  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.     (Britten  S 
Holland.) 

dogberry  tree,  s. 
Bot. :  The  Dogwood  (q  v.). 

Do'g'-be'r-r^  (2),  s.  [For  derivation  see  def.) 
An  ignorant,  conceited,  but  good-natured  con- 
stable in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  whose  great  ambition  consisted  in 
wishing  to  be  "writ  down  an  ass"  (iv.  2). 
From  Dogberry's  propensity  to  meddle,  the 
name  is  often  given  to  officious  policemen; 
whilst  his  ignorance  and  conceit  have  caused 
it  to  be  applied  to  incapable  and  overbearing 
magistrates. 

dog  cheap,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  cheap.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Skeat,  dog  represents  8w. 
dial,  dog  =  very.]  Extremely  cheap,  dirt- 
cheap. 

"Good  store  of  harlots,  say  you,  and  dogcheapt*— 
Dryden  :  Spanuh  friar,  L  1. 

*  dog" -draw,  *  dogge-drawe,  s.  [Eng. 
dog,  and  draw,] 

Old  Law:  A  term  in  old  forest  law  (see 
example.) 

"  Dogge-drav  is,  where  any  man  hath  striken  or 
wounded  a  wild  beast,  by  shooting  at  him  either  with 
crosse  bow  or  long;  bowe,  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or 
other  tlogge  drawing  after  him,  to  recover  the  same: 
this  the  old  forresters  do  call  doi/ge-drawe."—Man- 
mmd  •  Treatue  of  the  Lawei  of  the  Foretl  (1598). 

doge,  s.  [Ital.  duye,  dogio  =  a  captain,  a  doge, 
a  provincial  form  of  duct,  dvca ;  Lat.  ducem, 
accus.  of  dux  =  a  general ;  duco  =.  to  lead.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.  The  first  doge  of  Venice  was 
Anafesto  Paululio,  elected  697  ;  the  last  Luigi 
Mai, in,  in  1797.  The  first  doge  of  Genoa  waa 
Siiuoue  Boccanegra,  in  1339. 

"  The  long  file 
Of  her  dead  dogrt  are  declined  to  dust." 

Byron :  CkilUe  Harold,  iv.  lit 

dog'-eared,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  eared.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  book  of  which  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  are  turned  down  by  careless  hand- 
ling ;  dog's-eared. 

"  He  might  be  considered  as  unusually  lucky  if  ha 
had  ten  or  twelve  dogeared  volumes  uu  his  shelve*. " 
— Macauluv :  Hut.  f,ng.,  ch.  iii. 

do  ge  ate,  s.    [DOGATE.] 

do  ge  less,  a.  [Eng.  doge,  and  less.]  Without 
or  deprived  of  a  doge  or  governor. 

"  Mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogelett  city's  vanished  sway." 

Byron  :  Child  e  Harold,  iv.  4 

dSg  -fish,  s.     [Eng.  dog,  auuljinh.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  name  given  to  any  species  of 
the  genus  Scyllimu,  the  type  of  the  family 
Scylliidee.     Dogfish  are  like  small  sharks,  but 
have  the  anal  fin  nearer  the  head  than  the 
second    dorsal    one.      They    are,     moreover, 
oviparous.     The  tlt-xli,  though  coarse,  is  BUIIIO- 
times    eaten,  and    the   eggs    are    said  to   !><• 
appreciated.      The     livers     yield    oil.      The 
Picked  Dogfish  (AcaiUhiai  vulgaiv)  is  caught 
in     large    numbers.       The     egg    cases    are 
curious  bodies,  like  purses,  barrows,  orcradlesi 
rectangular  in  form,  ami   furnished  at  each 
angle  with  long  filamentous  processes.      They 
are  popularly  known  as  Mermaids'  purses,  Sea 
purses,  &c. 

2.  (PL):   The   name  given    to  the   family 
8cylliidse(q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  03     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw* 


dogfisher— dogmatism 
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dog-flsh-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  andjlshcr.]    the 
same  as  DOGFISH  (q.v.). 


d5g'-fly,  s.    [Eng.  do0,  andjty.]        ^.-»    - 

1.  Literally  : 

Entom. :  A  species  of  fly  infesting  woods 
and  bushes.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  and  its 
bite  is  very  sharp  aud  especially  troublesome 
to  dogs. 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  epithet  of  contempt  or  scorn. 

"Thou  dngjly,  what's  the  cause 
Thou  makest  gods  fight  thus  ?  " 

Chapman :  Homer*!  Iliad. 

digged,  pa.  par.    [Doa,  v.] 

dog'-gSd,  *  dog  et,  •  dog-gid,  *  dog-gyd, 
*  dog-gyde,  a.    [Eng.  dog ;  -ed.] 
L  Lit. :  Like  or  resembling  a  dog. 
"  Dogyyd.    Canimtt."— Prompt.  Pan. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Sullen,     sour,     morose,    ill-humoured, 
gloomy. ' 

"  He  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party 
man."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.  ch.  it 

2.  Obstinate,  sullenly  persistent. 

"Ton  are  to  dogged  now,  you  think  no  man's  mis- 
tress handsome  but  your  own."— Dryden :  llarriage- 
dJa-mode,  ii.  L 

d8g'-g$d-ly,  *dog-get-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 
dogged,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sullen,  sour,  morose,  or  ill-humoured 
manner ;  gloomily,  sullenly. 

"  To  abuse  me  and  use  me  as  dogoflly  as  before."— 
State  Trials :  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  Ovr.rbu.ry  (1615). 

2.  Obstinately,  with  sullen  persistence. 

"A  man  may  always  write  well,  when  be  will  set 
himself  doggedly  to  it."— Boswell:  Johnson. 

dfig'-ged-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  dogged,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being;  dogged ;  sourness, 
moroseness,  ill-humour,  gloominess. 

"  Your  doggednest  and  niggardize  flung  from  ye." 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

2.  Obstinacy,  sullen  persistency. 

dSg'-ger  (1),  s.    [Dut.  dogger-boot  =  a  fishing- 
boat  :  dogger  =  a  cod,  and  boot  =  a  boat.] 

Naut. :  A  two-masted  fishing-vessel  with 
bluff  bows,  used  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  an  ex- 


tensive shoal  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  about  eighty  tons  burden,  aud  has  a  well 
in  the  middle  to  bring  fish  alive  to  shore. 

*  dogger-fish,  s.     Fish  brought  in  ships. 
(Wharton.) 

I5g'-ger  (2),  dog-gar,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  ironstone  mixed  with  silica 
and  alum,  found  in  mines  with  alum-rock. 

"  The  most  uncommon  variety  of  tin  is  incumbent 
on  a  coarse  ironstone,  or  doggar.  —  Ure :  Hat.  Rather, 
glen.— p.  253. 

dttg'-ger-el,  *  dog  er  el,  dog  grel,  a.  & 
*.  [Etym.  unknown.] 

A.  As  adj. :   An  epithet  originally  applied 
to  verses  of  a  loose,  irregular  measure,  such 
as  those  in  Hudibrus ;  now  applied  generally 
to  loose,  mean  verses,  destitute  alike  of  mean- 
Ing  and  rhythm  ;  mean,  worthless. 

"It  was  turned  into  doggret  rhymes."— Macaulav : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii  * 

B.  As  subst.  :  Verses  written  without  regard 
to   regularity  in  rhythm  or  rhyme  ;    mean, 
worthless,  wretched  pdetry. 

"  His  doaoerrl  is  consequently  not  without  historical 
Talue."— lliicaitlay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


"dSg-ger-el,     dog  grel,  v.t.  &  i. 

OEREL,  S.] 


[Doo- 


A.  Tram.  :  To  repeat  frequently  and  in  poor 
language. 

"Were  I  disposed  to  doggrel  it"—  Oentleman   In- 
Itructed.  p.  43.    (Darnel.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  write  doggerel  rhymes  ;  to 
doggerelize.    (C.  Reade.) 

ddg'-ger-el-ist,  s.  [Eng.  doggerel;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  doggerel  verses  ;  a  mean,  wretched 
poet. 


*  dog'-ger-el-ize,     *  dog  -grel  ize,   v.i. 
[Eng.  doggerel;  -ize.]  To  write  doggerel  poetry. 

*  dog   ger-el  iz  er,  *  dog   grel  iz-er,  s. 

[Eng.  doggereliz(e)  ;    -er.]      One  who    writes 
doggerel  poetry. 

"Then  follows  something  which  will  divert  you. 

concerning  some  true  doggrelizers."  —  Sonthey  :  Letters, 

iv.  259. 

do'g'-ger-ldne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Wreck 
or  ruin  :  as,  He's  aw  gane  to  doggerlone. 
(Scotch.) 

dftg'-ger-man,  s.  [Eng.  dogger  (1),  s.,  and 
man.]  A  sailor  employed  on  board  a  dogger. 

dog'-ger-y,  «.  [Eng.  dog;  -try:  as,  quackery 
from  quack.] 

1.  A  low  drinking  place  or  other  questionable 
resort.     (V.  S.  Slang.) 

2.  Quackery,  humbug,  deceit,  charlatanry. 

3.  Anything  mean,  low  or  doggish. 

'•  Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gaslighted, 
continue  doggeries."  —  Curly  le. 

*dog'-get,».    [DOCKET.] 

dogg  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Doo,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  following  closely, 

or  tracking  the  footsteps  or  movements  of 

another. 

dog-gish,  a.     [Eng.  dog;  -ish.] 
t  1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to  a  dog. 

"  Nor  did  you  kill  that  yon  might  eat. 
And  ease  a  doggish  pain." 

Cotcper  :  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Churlish,  snappish,  morose,  sour, 
ill-humoured. 

"  So  doggish  and  currish  one  to  another."—  Foxe  : 
Martyrs,  p.  17. 

*  dog   gish  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  doggish  ;  -ly.  ]    In 
a  doggish,  churlish,  sour,  or  morose  manner. 

*  dog  -gish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  doggish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  doggish  ;  churlishness, 
moroseness. 

dog  -grel,  a.  <fe  s.    [DOGGEREL.] 

*dog'-gy,  *dOg-gye,  a.  [Eng.  dog;  -y.] 
Like  dogs  ;  currish. 

"  Pack  hence,  dnggye  rakhels." 

Matiyhursi  :   Virgil  ;  .£nnd  i.  146. 

*dog'-heart-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  hearted.] 
Cruel,  unfeeling,  pitiless,  malicious. 

"  Gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters." 

Hhakesp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  S. 

dog1  -hole,  s.     [Eng.  dog,  and  hole.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Min.  :  A  small  proving-hole  or  air- 
way, usually  less  than  live  feet  high. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  mean,  vile  hole,  fit  only  for  a 
dog  to  live  in. 

"  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merit* 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot." 

Ohakesp.  :  Alts  Well,  ii.  S. 

d5g'-hoU8e,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  house.]  A  dog- 
kennel. 

*  dogh'-ter,  *.    [DAUGHTER.] 

*  dog-ion,  s.    [DUDGEON.] 

"  Hardly  taking  any  thing  in  dogion.  except  they  be 
greatly  uiooved.  with  disgrace  especially.  —  Optic* 
(ilatse  of  llunivrs  (1639). 

dog'-ken-nel,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and  kennel.]  A 
little  house  or  hut  for  dogs. 

"  I  aui  desired  to  recommend  a  d-ykennel  to  any 
that  shall  want  a  pack."—  Tatter. 

dog  -louse,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  louse.] 

Entom.  :  Htemotopinuspiliferus,  a  parasitical 
insect  that  harbours  on  dogs.  It  is  of  an 
ashy-grey  colour. 

*dSg/-ly\  a.  [Eng.  dog;  -ly.]  Like  a  dog; 
having  the  nature  or  manners  of  a  dog  ; 
churlish. 

"  Dyofrenes,  othenryse  called  dogly.  because  he  had 
some  coudycyous  of  a  d<igge."—Lord  Rivers  :  Dictes. 


dog  ma  (pi.  *  dog  ma  ta,  dSg'-mas)  & 
[Gr.  =  that  which  appears  good  or  right  to 
one,  from  OOKCU  (dokeS)  to  seem,  perf.  pass. 
SeooyfjML  (dedogmai).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  established  principle, 
maxim,  tenet,  or  doctrine,  put  forward  to  be 
received  on  the  authority  of  the  propounder, 
as  opposed  to  one  deduced  from  experience  or 
demonstration. 

"  The  dogmata  aud  tenet*  of  the  Sadducees."— Up. 
Bull :  Works,  ser.  Z. 

IL  Religion : 

1.  A  doctrine  of  religion  stated  in  a  formal  or 
scientific  manner. 

2.  The  corpus  of   Roman  dogmatic  theo- 
logy ;  chiefly  used  in  seminaries,  in  such  ex- 
pressions   as  :    Dr.   B.    is    our    Professor   of 
dogma;  I  have  just  finished  my  dogma. 

1J  For  the  difference  between  dogma  and 
doctrine,  see  DOCTRINE. 

dog  mat  ic,  *  dog-mat -ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
dogmaticus,  from  Gr.  toypan«df  (dogmatikos), 
from  oo-yna.  (dogma)  =  an  opinion,  principle  ; 
Fr.  dogmatique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or  formai 
doctrine. 

"Points  of  dogmatic  theology."— ilacaulay :  fist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

IL  figuratively  : 

1.  Of  persons:    Asserting    or    disposed    to 
assert  principles  in  an  authoritative,  arrogant, 
or  overbearing  manner ;  magisterial,  positive, 
obtrusive. 

"  He  was  a  dogmaiick  and  hearty  theist."— C»d- 
worth  :  //Hell.  System,  p.  434. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Asserted  in  a  positive,  authoritative,  or 
magisterial  manner. 

(2)  Characterized  by   dogmatism ;   magiste- 
rial, arrogant,  positive. 

"He  expresses  himself  in  the  most  dogmatic  way.* 
—  Warburton  :  liin-nc  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  ser.  3. 
*  B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dogmatic,  magisterial,  or 
positive  person. 

"  The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmatics,  that  i* 
to  say,  those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with 
passion  press  to  nave  their  opinions  pass  every  where  foe 
truth,  without  any  evident  demonstration.  —Hobba: 
annum  Jfatuie,  ch.  xiii. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Eccles.   Hist.  :    One  belonging  to   one 
of  the  three  orders  ol  theologians  before  the 
Reformation.     These  orders  were  thus  classed  : 

1.  The  Dogmatics,  so  called  because  they  based 
their  systems  or  dogmas  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers. 

2.  The    Mystics,    who,   in  disparagement  of 
Scripture,  framed  their  opinions  according  to 
the  dictates  of   spiritual   intuition.      3.  The 
Scholastics,  who  paid  an  almost  sacred  defer- 
ence to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

(2)  Old  Med.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians 
founded    by   Hippocrates,    who    based    their 
rules  of  practice  on  general  principles  or  con- 
clusions deduced  from  theoretical  influences. 
They    were    opposed    to    the    Empirics    and 
Methodists  (q.v.). 

"Galen  mentions  in  his  time  but  three  sects  of 
physicians,  Empiricks,  Methodists,  and  Dogmaticks.' 
— UakewUl :  cm  Providence,  p.  "244. 

2.  (PI.):   Doctrinal  theology;   that  science 
which  deals  with  the  definition  aud  statement 
of  Christian  doctrines. 

dog-mat' -i-cal,  a.  [Eng  dogmatic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  DOGMATIC  (q.v.). 

dog-mat'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  dogmatical; 
-ly.]  In  a  dogmatical,  mag.sti.rial,  positive, 
or  dictatorial  manner. 

"  I  mean  not  .  .  .  tc 
but  only  to  propose  in 
— .'harp  :  \\orks,  vol.  Ii. ,  f/;j  a  iHrubting  Conscience. 

*  dog  mat  -I-cal  ness, .«.  (Eng.  dogmatical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  l«ing  dogmatical  or 
dictatorial  ;  positiveness. 

"  In  this  were  to  be  considered  the  nature*  of  scep- 
ticism, dagmaticalnesi.  enthusiasm,  superstition,  Ac.' 
—Burd  :  Life  of  Warburton. 

dog-mat  -ics,  s.    (DOGMATIC,  B.  II.  2.J 

dog  ma  t  ism,  s.  [Gr  od-vfiaT-  (dogmat-), 
stem  of  ioyjia  (dogma).  Eng.  stiff,  -ism.]  The 
quality  of  being  dogmatic;  dogmat icalness, 
arrogance,  or  positiveiiess  in  assertion. 

"A  freedom  equally  ofleusive  t.,  his  doynuitism  a* 
a  theologian,  and  to  his  pride  as  a  king."— Robertson  : 
Hitt.  of  Scotland,  ii.  17;. 


boil,  b£y;  pout.  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =i 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dogmatist— doiter 


dog  ma  tist,  s.     [Gr.  So-y/juiTKmjs    (dogma- 
tistts),  from  Soy/ta  (dogma) ;  Fr.  dogmatiste.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    A   dogmatic    or   positive 
assertor ;  an  arrogant  advancer  of  principles. 

"  A.  dogmatist  in  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from 
a  bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a 
bloody  persecutor."—  Watts :  improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Old  tied. :  The  same  as  DOGMATIC  B.  II., 


dog'  ma  tize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Gr.  doytunifa  (dog- 
matizn).~] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  dogmatic  or  posi- 
tive assertions  ;  to  assert  or  lay  down  princi- 
ples dogmatically  or  positively. 

"  He  had  the  confidence  to  dogmatize  on  the  same 
subjects."—  Walpole :  Anecdntet  of  Painting,  voL  ii.. 
ch.iii. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  assert  or  lay  down  as  a 
dogma. 

"  They  would  not  endure  persons  that  would  dog- 
matize anything  which  might  intrench  upon  their 
reputation  or  their  interest.* —Jar.  Taylor  :  Liberty  of 
ProfHetying. 

Aog  ma-tiz  er,  s.  [Eng.  dogmatize);  -er.] 
One  wh'o  dogmatizes  ;  a  dogmatic  assertor,  or 
advancer  of  principles  ;  a  dogmatist. 

"Then  i»  my  censor  the  guilty  person,  the  very  dog- 
matiier."— Hammond :  Work*,  vol.  11.,  pt.  iv..  p.  13». 

U&g'-ma-tiz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DOGMA- 
TIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  AS  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
*  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  asserting  or  ad- 
vancing principles  dogmatically  ;  dogmatism. 
"We  shall  .  .  .  vnplume  dogmatizing."— Qlanvitt: 
Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  U. 

dog'-ma-tor-y,  a.  [Gr.  ftuy^ar  (dogmat), 
stem  of  Soyfia  (dogma),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.  ] 
Dogmatic. 

<6g  -rose,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  rose  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Rosa  canina,  a  common  British  plant  in 
hedges  and  duckets.  It  is  also  called  the 


Wild  Brier.    The  fruit  is  known  as  the  hep  or 
Up. 

"Of  the  rough  or  hairy  excrescence,  those  on  the 
briar,  or  dograte,  are  a  good  instance."—  Derham  : 
Physico-Theotogy. 

2.  The  flower  of  1. 

Phar.  :  The  ripe  fruit  of  Rosa  canina  is  used 
to  prepare  Confection  or  Conserve  of  hips 
(Confectio  route  canince),  which  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  pills. 

*  d5g/-8hXp,  s.  [A  word  formed  on  the  ana- 
logy of  Inrdship,  ladyship,  &c.]  The  indivi- 
duality or  character  of  a  dog. 

dog   Skin,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  dog  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  skin  of  a  dog  tanned  and 
used  for  gloves. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a 
dog. 

"Three  pair  of  oiled  dogskin  gloves."—  Tatter,  No. 

dog'-stones,  *.  pi.    [Eng.  dog  and  stone*.] 

Sot.  :  A  popular  name  for  Orchis  mascula. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 


7  -tooth,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  dog  and  tooth.  ] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  human  jaw 

?  laced  between    the    incisors    and  grinders. 
hey  are    sharp-pointed,   and  somewhat  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  dog.     They  are  also 
called  Canines  or  Canine  teeth  (q.v.). 

"The  best  instrument*  for  dividing  of  herbs  are  In- 
cisor-teeth ;  for  dividing  of  flesh,  »harp-i>ointed  or  dog. 
teeth  "  -ArbutKnot  :  On  Aliment*. 


B.  As  adjective : 

Arch. :  The  same  as  DOO'S-TOOTH,  a.  (q.v.) 

*  ddg  -trick,  s.    [Eng.  dog  and  trick.] 

1.  An  ill-turn,  an  ill-natured  practical  joke. 

"  Learn  better  manner*,  or  I  shall  serve  you  a  dog- 
trick."— Drydtn  :  Don  Sebastian,  i.  2. 

2.  A  foolish,  silly  action  ;  silliness. 

"  Puling  sonnets,  whining  elegies,  the  dog-trtcket  of 
love."— Taylor :  Worki  (1630). 

dog'  trot,  s.    [Eng.  dog  and  trot.]    A  gentle, 
easy  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  a  jog-trot. 

"  This  said,  they  both  advanced,  and  rode 
A  dogtrot  through  the  bawling  crowd." 

Butler:  ffudibra*. 

dSg'-vane,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  vane.] 

Naut. :  A  small  vane,  made  of  cork  and 
feathers,  placed  on  the  weather-rail  as  a  guide 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel  when  the  ship  is  sail- 
ing on  a  wind. 

dog   wat9h,  s.    [Bug.  dog  and  watch.] 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  each  of  two  watches 
of  two  hours  each  instead  of  four,  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  varying  the  hours  of  watches 
kept  by  each  part  of  the  crew  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  the  same  watch 
would  invariably  fall  to  the  same  men.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  the  watches  are  arranged 
'  thus  :— 8  to  12  p.m.  (a),  12  to  4  a.m.  (b),  4  to  8 
a.m.  (a),  8  to  12  a.m.  (6),  12  to  4  p.m.  <ci),  4  to 
6  p.m.  (6),  dog-watch,  6  to  8  p.m.  (a),  dog- 
watch, 8  to  12  p.m.  (6),  and  so  on. 

dog" -wood,  s.    [Eng.  dog  and  wood.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cornus,  but  more  especially  applied  to  Cornus 
sanguinea.    [CORNUS.]    Dr.  Prior  says  that  it 
is  "  not  so  named  from  the  animal,  but  from 
skewers  being    made  of   it,"  while  Loudon 
thinks  the  name  alludes  to  the  employment  of 
a  wash,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  branches, 
for   dogs  afflicted  with  mange.     (Britten  £ 
Holland.)   The  wood  is  hard,  and  is  sometimes 
used  for  butchers'  skewers,  toothpicks,  &c. 
The  fruit  is  black,  about  the  size  of  a  currant, 
very  bitter,  and  yields  an  oil  used  in  France 
for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  soapmaking. 

2.  Euonymus  eiiropceus:   By   analogy   with 
its  other  names,  such  as   Skewer-wood,  the 
meaning  here  seems  the  same  as  in  1.    But 
Loudon  says,  "  It  is  called  dogwood  because 
a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash 
dogs  to  free  them  from  vermin  ; "   and  this 
derivation  receives  some  support  from  another 
of  its  synonyms,  Louse-berry  Tree.     (Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

3.  Rhamnus  frangula:    The  dogwood  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  produced 
by  this. shrub.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

4.  Prunus  padus.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

5.  Viburnum  opulus. 

6.  Solanum  dulcamara.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 
T  (1)  Black  Dogwood : 

Bot. :  Prunus  padua. 
(2)  White  Dogwood : 
Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus.  (Britten,  &  Holland.) 

dogwood-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  DOGWOOD  1. 

2.  Piscidia  erythrina,  a  papilionaceous  tree, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

If  Tasmanian  Dogwood : 

Bot. :  Bedfordia  salicina,  a  small  tree  of  the 
Composite  family,  seldom  exceeding  15  feet  in 
height.  Its  wood  is  hard,  of  a  beautiful  grain, 
and  used  for  cabinet  work.  (Smith.) 

dohl,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  pulse  resembling  dried 
pease. 

dolled,  o.  [Prob.  connected  with  A.S.  dol  = 
stupid.]  [Dun..] 

1.  Dazed,  stupid,  doting.    (Scotch.) 

"'And  you,  ye  doit'd  dotard,'   replied  his  gentle 
helpmate.  —Scott :   H'uwrlry.  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Crazed,  mad. 

dSi'-l*.  *  dol'-lSy,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  dwaal  =  a 
towel  (q.v.).  (Skeat.)  From  the  name  of  the 
first  maker,  a  Mr.  Doyley,  "a  very  respectable 
warehouseman  whose  family  had  resided  in 
the  great  old  house  next  to  Hodsoll's,  the 
banker,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne." 
(Notes  £  Queries.)'] 


A,  As  substantive: 

1.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff. 

2.  A  small  napkin  used  at  dessert  to  place 
glasses,  &c.,  on. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  woollen  stuff  so 
called. 

"Some  doiley  petticoats  and  manteaus  we  have."— 
Dryden :  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  1. 

do  -ing,  *  do-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Do,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Singular: 

1.  The  executing  or  performing  of  any  action, 
deed,  or  duty. 

"  An  ability  of  doing  all  such  thingi,  the  doing  ol 
which  may  argue  perfection  "—  WUMns:  Nat.  Religion, 
lik.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduct,  behaviour,  actions. 

"  Thou  takest  wituesse  of  God  that  He  approve  tbi 
doynge."—  Wycliffe:  Select  Worki,  ill.  174. 

II.  Plural. 

1.  Things  done,  performed,  or  carried  out ; 
transactions,  events. 

2.  Behaviour,  actions,  conduct. 

"  Because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doinji,  whereby 
thou  hast  forsaken  inK."—/>eut.  xxviii.  20. 

3.  Dispensation,  providence. 

"  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brains  of  man  to 
wade  far  into  the  doingt  of  the  Most  High."— Hooker. 

4.  Stir,  bustle,  fuss. 


With- 

erless, 


5.  Festfrity,  merriment. 

*  do  -ing  less,  a.    [Eng.  doing ;  -less.] 
put  action  ;  destitute  or  exertion  ;  powi 
inactive! 

dolt  (1),  s.    [Dut.  duit,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown.    Wedgwood  would  derive  it  from 
Venetian  daoto  —  (a  piece)  of  eight  (soldi); 
Mahn  from  Fr.  d'huit  —  of  eight.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  or  the  160th  part  of  a 
guilder,  equal  to  about  half  a  farthing  English 
money. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly  current  in 
Scotland ;  said  to  have  been  equal  to  one 
penny  Scots,  or  half  a  bodle. 

"  The  famous  Hector  did  na  care 
A  doit  for  a'  your  dird." 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  19. 

3.  A  Hindostan  copper  coin,  value  120th 
part  of  a  rupee,  or  about  the  sixth  part  of  a 
penny  English. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  small  piece  of  money. 

"A  single  doit  would  overpay 

The  expenditure  of  every  day." 
Covoper:  Sparrows  Setf- Domesticated.    (Tram.) 

2.  The  least  trifle. 

"  Friends  now  fast  sworn 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissentlon  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity." 

Shakesp.  :  Corioltmus,  iv.  i. 

dSit  (2),  s.    [DOIT,  v.] 

1.  A  stupid  creature,  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of 
rye-grass. 

"  Besides  the  common,  there  are  two  other  specie* 
of  rye-grass — viz.,  Lolium  temulentum,  which  has  » 
beard,  and  Lolium  arvense,  which  has  no  beard  ;  some* 
times  called  darnel  or  doit."— Ayr.  Sure.  Ayri.,  p.  287 

3.  A  disease  ;  most  probably  stupor. 
"  They  bad  that  Baich  suld  not  be  but 

The  Doit,  and  the  Dismal,  indifferently  delt" 

Watson :  Collection  of  Poems,  iii.  14, 

d6it,  *  doyt,  *  doytt,  v.i.    [Doric.] 

1.  To  dote. 

"  Quhalr  hes  thow  bene,  fals  ladronne  lown  t 
DoyUand,  and  ilrunkimd  in  the  town?" 

Lyndesay :  Pinkcrton's  S.  P.  ft..  11. 1 

2.  To  move  in  a  stupid  or  tottering  manner. 


doit  cd,  *  doit  it,  *  doyt  it,  a.  [Eng.  dot(e); 
Scotch  doit,  v.;  -ed.]  Turned  to  dotage; 
stupid,  confused.  (Scotch.) 

"Old  doited  hag.  she's  as  deaf  as  a  po»f— Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  i. 

U  To  fall  doited :  To  become  stupid  or  be 
infatuated. 

"Even  the  godly  folk  may  fall  doited  iu  a  daj 
when  the  vengeance  of  God  is  ready  to  pluck  up  • 
whole  land."— M.  Bruce :  Lectures,  p.  11. 

dolt'-er,  v.i.    [A  freq.  from  doit,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  move  with  an  appearance  of  stupor 
and  indolence. 


Cute,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  -her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re.  oo     o.     ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


doitert— doless 
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2.  To  walk  in  a  tottering  way,  as  one  does 
under  the  infirmities  of  age. 

"Though  I  bad  got  a  (ell  crunt  ahlnt  the  liafflt,  I 
,'    wan  up  wl'  a  warsle.  an'  fan    I  could  doiier  o'er  the 
•tenners  ne'erbethe:  jsa."— St.  Patrick,  i.  1M. 

doltf-ert,  a.  [Scotch  dolter ;  -t  =  ed.]  In  a 
state  of  dotage  or  stupor.  (Scotch.) 

doit  -kin,  s.  [Eng.  doit,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
A  very  small  or  insignificant  coin. 

doit -lie,  doit -trie,  s.  '[Scotch  doit;  -rfe 
=  ry.]  Stupidity,  dotage. 

"  Is  it  not  daittrif  he*  you  d  rev  in 
Haiknayls  to  selk  for  lialst  to  heaven?" 

Philot :  Pinkerton't  S.  P.  K.,  iU.  39. 

doit' -rf-f led,  a.  [As  if  from  a  verb  doitrify, 
from  doiter,  with  suff.  -fy  =  Lat.  fatio  (pass. 
fio)  =  to  make.  ]  Stupefied.  (Used  to  denote 
the  effects  of  sleep,  intoxicating  liquor,  or  any- 
thing else  that  causes  stupefaction.)  ' 

"  Ben  [being]  doitrifyed  with  thilke  drinke  I  tint 
Ilka  spunk  of  ettl-ng  quhair  the  dog  lay." — Hogg  : 
Winter  Talet,  li.  41. 

•dok-are,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  doke=duck;  -are 
=  «r.]  A  dabchick. 

"  Hie  mergalut,  a  dotare."—  Wrlffht :  Vol.  of  Yocab., 
PL  253. 

do'-ko,  s.  [See  def  ]  Die  native  name  of  the 
African  mudfolk,  Protopterus  armecteris. 

*  dok'-I-mas-tlc.  a.    [DociMASTic.] 

dol-a-beT-la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  dolabra  = 
a  hatchet.] 

Zocl. :  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  Mollnsca, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern 
seas.  They  are  so  called  from  the  shells 
somewhat  resembling  a  little  hatchet. 

do-la' -bra  (pi.  do-la  brae),  .<.  [Lat.,  from 
dolo  =  to*hew,  to  hack,  to  cot.] 

Antiq. :  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  for  cutting  or  digging.  Examples  are 
seen  depicted  on  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  at  Rome.  They  are  usually  formed 


of  bronze  and  of  flint  or  other  hard  stone. 
Some  of  these  implements  were  used  for 
gardening,  others  for  erecting  and  destroying 
earthworks,  while  highly  ornamented  forms 
were  employed  by  the  priests  for  sacrificial 
purposes. 

do-la  brate,  a.    [Eng.,  ic.,  dolabr(a);  -ate.] 
.  The  same  as  dolabriform. 

*  do* -la'-bre  (tore  as  ber),  s.    [Lat.  dolabra.] 
An  axe.    (Carton.) 

dft-la'-bri-form,  a.     [Lat  dolabra  =  an  axe, 
a  hatchet,  and  forma  •=.  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Having   the   form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  hatchet. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  there 
is  a  large  development  of  cellular  tissue,  so 
as  to  produce  a  succulent  leaf,  which  is  straight 
In  the  front,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded, 
and  thinned  at  the  upper  end,  and  taper  at 
the  back. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  the  feet  of  certain  bi- 
valves. 

*  do-la  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  dolatum,  sup.  of  dolo 

=  to  cut,  to  hew.]  The  act  of  smoothing. 
(Ash.) 

dol  ce,  dol  ce  men  te  (ce  as  9ha),  adv. 

Music :  With  softness  and  sweetness ;  softly, 
sweetly. 

dCl  ce  (ce  as  $ha),  s.    [ItaL] 

Music  :  A  soft-toned  8-ft  organ-stop. 


Dol  cin-ites,  s.  pi.  [From  Dolcino,  their 
founder.  See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Piedmont  in  A.D.  1304,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dolcino,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Papacy,  and 
otherwise  held  tenets  like  those  of  the  spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  Patarines  of  Lombardy. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition  troops  were 
sent  against  them  iu  1307.  After  making  a 
brave  resistance  and  suffering  heavy  loss, 
Dolcino  and  a  number  of  his  followers  were 
captured.  Their  treatment  was  disgracefully 
cruel :  they  were  first  tortured  and  then  burnt 
alive.  (Milman.) 

dol  cis-sim-o  (els  as  Chls),  adv.  [ItaL] 
With  the  utmost  degree  of  sweetness. 

dol '-drums,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Low  spirits  ;  the  dumps. 

2.  Spec.  Naut. :  A  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  where  calms, 
squalls,    and    light,    fickle,     baffling     winds 
abound ;  belts  where  vessels  are  often  detained 
for  weeks  by  baffling  calms,  storms,  and  rains ; 
the  Horse-latitudes. 

dole  (1),  'dale,  dael,  daL  s.  [AS.  oa'. 
geddl,  a  variant  of  dcel.  Thus  dole  is  a  doublet 
ofdeoZ(q.v.).  (Skeat.)] 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing,  or  shar- 
ing out. 

"  It  was  your  presurmise. 

That  in  the  dote  of  blowa  your  sou  might  drop." 
Shaketp. :  2  Benry  IV. ,1.1. 

2.  That   which    is   distributed,    dealt,    or 
shared  out ;  a  share,  a  portion. 

"  He  all  in  alL  and  all  In  every  part. 
Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart.'' 
Fletcher :  Purple  /gland,  vi  32. 

3.  An  appointed  or  appropriate  portion. 
"  Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 

The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains. 
Attend  to  their  own  music  T  " 

Covrper  :  Talk.  T.  8(8. 

4.  Spec. :  Alms  ;  provisions  or  money  dis- 
tributed in  charity. 

"  Now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  it  dealt  at  the  outward  door." 

rnrydfn  :  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

*  5.  The  fortune  or  lot  assigned  to  each.  [If] 

*  6.  That  which    serves   to  mark   out   or 
divide ;  a  boundary,  a  landmark. 

"  Accursed  be  he  ...  who  removeth  his  neighbour's 
doletoi  markes."—  Homlliet:  Exhortation  for  Rogation 
Week. 

*  7.  A  void  or  unploughed  space  left  in 
tilling ;  a  balk. 

*  8.  A  part  of  a  field  in  which  several  persons 
have  a  share. 

If  Happy  man  be  his  dole :  May  his  share  or 
lot  be  that  of  a  happy  or  fortunate  man. 

"  Wherein,  happy  man  be  hit  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly." 
Damon  t  Pithiat  (Dodtley,  i.  177). 

*  dole -beer,  *  dole-beere,  s.    Beer 
given  in  charity. 

"  Sell  the  dole-beere  to  aqtt'i  vita  men." 

Ben  Jonton :  Alchemist,  L  1. 

*  dole-bread,  s.  Bread  distributed  in  alms. 

"  fain  d'aumotne.    Dole-bread."— If omenclator. 


dole-fish,  s.  That  share  or  portion  of 
the  fish  caught  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each 
fisherman  engaged. 

dole  meadow,  *.  A  meadow  or  field  in 
which  several  persons  have  a  share. 

dole  -  moor,  s.  A  large  unenclosed 
common.  (Provincial.) 

dole-stone,  s.    A  landmark! 

•dole  (2),  'del,  '  deol,   *  diole,    'doel, 
*  dool,  *  doole.  *  duel,  *  dole,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

doel,  duel,  deal,  dol  dul ;  Fr.  deuil  =  grief, 
douloir  =  to  grieve  ;  Lat.  doleo;  Sp.  duelo ; 
Ital.  duoln.] 

1.  Grief,  sorrow. 

"Swiche  drede  and  dol  drough  to  his  hert." 

William  of  Palerne.  7SL 

2.  That  which  causes  grief  or  sorrow. 

"  Crete  dole  it  is  to  sene." 

Chaucer :  Court  of  Loot,  1,09*. 

3.  Lamentation,  mourning. 

"  The  poor  old  man.  their  father,  making  such  piti- 
ful dote  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part 
with  weeping.  •—.•>'*  ii *«p.  :  At  To*  Like  It.  i.  2. 

*dole  (3),  s.     [Fr.  dol;   Lat.  dol  us  =  deceit, 
fraud.] 
Scots  Law: 
1.  Fraud  ;  a  design  to  circumvent 


"All  bargains  which  discover  an  intention  in  nay 
of  the  contractors  to  catch  some  undue  advantage 
from  his  neighbour's  necessities,  lie  open  to  reduction 
on  the  head  of  d'jlt  or  extortion,  without  the  necessity 
of  proving  any  special  circumstance  of  fraud  or  cir- 
cumvention on  the  part  of  the  contractor."— trikine  : 
Intl.,  bk.  iv.,  vol.  L,  §27. 

2.  Criminal  intention  ;  spec,  malice.  (Also 
used  in  this  sense  in  courts  of  law.) 

"  There  can  be  no  proper  crime  without  the  ingre- 
dient of  dolt-i.e.,  without  a  wilful  intention  iu  the 
actor."— Ertkine:  Intt.,  bk.  iv.,voL  1».,|6. 

T  Dole  of  faces :  A  grimace.  (See  example 
under  Drug-lecture.) 

dole,  v.t.  [DOLE,  ».  Originally,  to  deal  and 
to  dole  were  but  two  different  ways  of  spoiling 
the  same  word.  (Trench:  English  Past  and 
Present.)]  [DEAL,  «.] 

1.  Orig. :  To  distribute,  without  its  being 
implied  that  there  is  any  scantiness  of  supply. 

2.  Now:  To  distribute  or  deal  out  slowly 
and  carefully. 

"This  sum  ...  he  was  instructed  to  dolr  out 
cautiously."— Jfacaulay ;  Bitt.  Bng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  dol  C  ance,s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  grievance,  a  com- 
plaint. " 

"  In  any  other  articles  conteignlnge  .  .  .  dolcane* 
against  the  said  Lacedemonians."— A'icollt:  Thucy- 
dides.  fol.  138. 

doled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOLE,  v.] 

dol  e  ful,  '  del  ful,  *  del  vol.  *  deol  ful. 

*  deol -fulle,  •  dole -fulle,  •  dol  full, 

*  dul  ful,  *  dul  full,  a.    [Eng.  dole  (2),  s. ; 
ful(V).~] 

1.  Expressive  of  grief  or  sorrow  ;  sorrowful, 
sad. 

"The  north  wind  sings  a  doleful  song." 

H'ordtimrth  :  Cottager  to  her  Infant. 

2.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  grieving,  lament- 
ing, sorrowing,  afflicted. 

"  How  oft  my  dotrfi/1  sire  cry'd  to  me,  Tarry,  son. 
When  first  he  spy'd  my  love  1 "  Sidney. 

3.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow  ;  sad,  lamentable, 
pitiable. 

"  Hit  was  a  deolful  thing."       Layamon,  L  2M. 

4.  Dispiriting,  dismal,  gloomy. 

irtdoth 

nd  oppress." 
Shaketp. :  Komen  t  Juliet.  IT.  S. 

dole  ful  ly,  '  del  ful  liche,  deol  ful- 
liche,  *deole-ful  ly,  *  dol-ful-li, 

*  dul  ful-li,    *  dul  ful  liche,    *  duel- 
ful-li,  adv.     [Eng.  doleful,  &c.  ;  -ly.]    In  a 
doleful,  sad,  or  dismal  manner ;  sadly,  dis- 
mally, mournfully. 

"  Hiatus  cride  so  dulfuUidte.-       Life  of  Pilate,  lift. 

dole  ful-ness,  s  [Eng.  doleful;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  condition  of  l>eing  doleful ;  sorrow, 
sadness,  dismalness. 

"The  music  wrought  indeed  udolefulneu,  but  it  WM 
a  dolrfulneu  to  be  in  hia  power."— Sidney :  Arcadia, 

dol'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  dolens,  pr.  par.  of  doleo  =  to 
grieve.]     Grieving,  lamenting,  sorrowing,  sad. 
"The  Lorde  Ferreis  and  other capitainesmuche  were 
dolent  of  this  chaunce."— Ball :  Henry  VIII.  (an.  S). 

dol'-er-ite,    dol-er-yte,  *.    [Gr.  SoAepo* 

(doleros)  =  deceptive,  and  Eng.  suff  -ite(Min.). 
So  called  from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
the  compounds.] 

Geol.  :  A  variety  of  trap-rock,  consisting  of 
labradorite  and  pyroxene,  with  generally  some 
magnetite.  It  may  be  either  Tight-coloured, 
crystalline,  or  granitoid,  or  dark-coloured, 
compact,  massive  ;  either  porphyrite  or  not, 
sometimes  crypto-crystalliue,  and  also  a  cel- 
lular lava.  It  includes  much  of  the  so-called 
trap,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid.  (Dana.) 

*  dole-some,  a.    [Eng.  dole,  &c.  (2),  s.,  and 
suff.  some  (q.  v.).]     Doleful,  dismal,  gloomy, 
cheerless,  dispiriting. 

"  The  doletomr  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death." 
Pope  :  Bomer'l  Odyueg,  xi.  ItL 

*  dol'e-some-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dolesome  ;  -tg  } 
In  a  dolesome  manner ;  dolefully. 

*  dol  e  some  ness,  *  dol  e  som  nesse, *. 

[Eng.  dolesome;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
dolesome ;  dolefulness,  gloom,  dismalness, 
cheerlessness. 

"If  the  exceeding  glory  of  heaven  cannot  counter- 
vaile  the  doletrmnettc  of  the  grave."— Up.  Hall :  Medi- 
tation of  Death. 

*  do  less,  *  dow-less,  a.  [Eng.  do,  v. ;  -few.) 

Without  action,  destitute  of  exertion,  power- 
less. 

"While  dowton  eild,  in  poortith  cauld 
Is  lanely  left  to  stan  the  staire." 

Tannahill :  Poemt,  p.  tT 


b6il.  boy;  pout,  ]6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  sera;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     pb  -  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun,      -tious,  KJious,  -sious^shus.      ble.  -did,  &c.  -bel,  del. 
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dolf— dolomite 


•  dolf,  a.    [Dowr.]    Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

*  d61f  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  dolf;  -ness.]    Want  of 
spirit,  pusillanimity. 

"  How  huge  dolfneu  and  schameful  cownrdiae 
Has  vui beset  your  mindis  apoun  sic  wyse." 

Douflai  :  Virgil,  891,  15. 

dol -I,  s.    fLat.,  gen.  sing,  of  dolus  =  deceit, 
fraud.]    (See  the  compound.) 

doll  capax,  phr. 

Law :  Capable  of  criminal  deceit  or  fraud  ; 
hence,  of  the  years  of  discretion  ;  capable  of 
distinguishing  tietween  right  and  wrong. 

dol   i   cho   ge   phal    ic,    ddl  i  cho  ke 

phal   ic,  a.    [Gr.  ooAtxos  (dolichos)  =  long ; 

ice<t>a\n  (kephnlt)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  adj. 

suff.  -ic.] 
Ethnol. :   Long-headed  ;  an  epithet  applied 

to  those  human  skulls  in  which  the  transverse 
.  diameter  or  width  from  side  to  side  bears  a 


DOLICHOCEPHALIC  SKULL. 

less  proportion  to  the  longitudinal  diameter, 
or  width  from  front  to  back,  than  8  to  10. 
Such  are  the  skulls  of  the  West  African 
negroes. 

dol  i  cho  9eph  al  Ism,  dol  i  cho 
keph'-al  -ism,  s.  [Gr.  SoAixos  (dolichos)  = 
long ;  Kf<f>a\ri  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng. 
suff  -ism.] 

Ethnol. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
dolichocephalic. 

dSl-i-cho-9eph  -a-lous,  dol  i  cho 
keph  -a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  oo\ix««  (dolichos)  = 
long ;  K('$a\ri  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  DOLICHOCEPHUJC 
(q.v.). 

dol  i  cho  §eph  a  ly,  dol  i  cho  keph 

%-lJTt  s.  [Gr.  ioAixos  (dolichos)  =  long ;  /ce</«xAjj 
(kephalt)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  DOLICHOCEPHALISM 
(q.v.). 

dol  I  ch<S-pod'  I-dae,   «.  pi.     [Gr.  ioAixos 

(dolichos)  =  long ;  TTOVS  (potts),  genit.  iroJSds 
(podos)  =  a  foot,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom. :  A  numerous  family  of  small  Dip- 
terous flies,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Tanystoma. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
legs  and  the  brilliant  metallic  colours  with 
•which  they  are  adorned.  The  antennae  are 
short,  three-jointed,  and  prominent.  The 
proboscis  is  short,  thick,  fleshy,  and  contains 
only  one  bristle.  The  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  separate.  The 
abdomen  in  the  male  exhibits  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity, its  extremity  being  bent  under  and 
furnished  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
api>endages.  The  Dolichopodidae  frequent 
trees,  walls,  &c.,  and  exhibit  wonderful  ac- 
tivity in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

161  ich  6  pus,  s.  [Gr.  doAix<k  (dolichos)  = 
long,  and  TTOU'S  (pans)  =  a  foot.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Dolichopodidse. 

dol'-i-cho's,  s.    [Gr.  =  long.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Phaseoleae,  sub-tribe  Euphaseoleae.  As 
founded  by  Linnaeus  it  included  many  species 
now  transferred  to  other  genera ;  it  is  now 
limited  to  those  which  have  a  linear  legume, 
with  incomplete  cellular  dissepiments,  and 
ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  liilum.  Even 
when  thus  restricted  it  contains  about  seventy 
known  species,  which  are  from  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  legumes  of  Dolichos 
sesquipedalis  are  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
D.  tignosus  is  one  of  the  most  common  kidney 


beans  in  India.  D.  unifloris  is  the  Horse 
Gram  of  the  same  country.  The  tuberous  root 
of  D.  tuberosus  is  eaten  in  Martinique.  The 
legumes  of  various  species  now  removed  to 
other  genera  are  eaten. 

dol  i-cho-sau  -riis,  s.  [Gr.  «o\ix<k  (dolichot) 
=  long,  and  <ravpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  small  snake-like  Laoertilian 
reptile,  between  one  and  two  feet  long,  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. It  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a  very 
small  head  and  long  slender  neck,  but  in  other 
respects  its  affinities  were  truly  Laeertilian. 
Its  abdomen  was  deep  and  narrow,  like  that 
of  the  water  snakes  (Hydrophides),  which  it 
also  resembled  in  habits,  being  aquatic,  and 
swimming  l>y  undulatory  lateral  movements 
of  its  long  body. 

dol  i  cho  sper  mum,  s.  [Gr.  SoAtxos  (dolv- 
chos)  =  long,  and  onrep^a  (sperma)  =  H  seed.] 

Bot. :  A.  genus  of  Nostochaceae,  established 
by  Thwaites  for  five  British  species,  having 
elongated  and  mostly  cylindrical  spermatic 
cells,  which  are  invariably  truncated  at  the 
ends.  They  are  all  freshwater  algae.  (CrriffiUi 
A  Henfrey.) 

dol  i  chiir  us,  s.  [Gr.  fioAixos  (dolichos)  = 
long,  and  o5pa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

1.  Pros. :  A  verse  having  a  redundant  foot 
or  syllable. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Fossores. 

dol  I  man,  s.    [DOLMAN.] 

do-li'  6  liim,  s.  [Lat.  -  a  small  cask,  dimin. 
of  dolium  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Tunicates 
of  cask-like  form,  allied  to  Salpa  (q.v ).  In 
both  these  genera  the  phenomenon  of  alter- 
nation of  generations  takes  place. 

do  li  urn,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zool.  :  The  tun,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
mollusca,  family  Buccinidae.  The  shell  is 
ventricose,  spirally  furrowed;  with  a  small 
spire  and  very  large  aperture,  the  outer  lip 
crenated,  and  no  operoulum.  Known  species, 
14  recent,  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  India 
and  China  Seas,  and  the  Pacific.  Fossil  species 
from  the  Tertiary,  if  not  even  commencing 
with  the  Chalk.  (Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 
doll  (1),  s.  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology  : 
Malm,  following  Johnson,  takes  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Dorothy ;  according  to  Skeat,  it 
properly  means  a  plaything,  from  O.  Dut.  dol. 
=  a  whipping-top.  In  the  opinion  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (Select  Glossary,  p.  16),  the  word 
doll  was  not  introduced  into  the  English 
language  until  after  the  time  of  Dryden.] 
1.  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  Dorothy. 
2  A  child's  toy-baby,  made  of  stuffed 
cloth,  wood,  india-rubber,  &c.  The  jointed 
wooden  dolls  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and 
are  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Central  Europe. 

[TOY.] 

"  They  can  scarcely  rank  higher  thau  a  painted  doll." 
—Knox:  Ettayi,  vol.  i.,  No.  36. 

3.  A  little,  childish-featured  girl  or  woman. 
doll  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Dung,  generally 

that  of  pigeons.    (Scotch.) 

dol  lar,  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Ger.  thaler, 
which  is  itself  an  "abbreviation  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  a  coin  so  called  because  first  coined 
from  silver  obtained  from  mines  in  Joaehims- 
thal  (i.e.,  Joachim's  dale),  in  Bohemia,  about 
A.D.  1518  ;  they  were  sometimes  called  Schlick- 
enthaler,  because  first  coined  by  the  counts  of 
Schlick"  (Skeat);  Dan.  &  Sw.  daler ;  Dut. 
daalder  ;  Low  Ger.  dahler.  ] 

1.  A  favourite  coin,  found  under  different 
names  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dollars  in  circula- 
tion :— 

(1)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States ;  weight, 
25-8  grains;   fineness,  -900;   value,  100  cents. 
The  gold  dollar  is  no  longer  coined,  the  gold 
coinage  being  now  confined  to  coins  of  larger 
denomination. 

(2)  A  silver  coin    of  the    United   States; 
weight,  412-5  grains,  or  267295  grammes ;  fine- 
ness, '900.     It  is  divided  on  the  decimal  prin- 
ciple into  dimes,  cents,  and  mills,  decreasing 
by  tenths,  though  coins  of  intermediate  ralue 
are  made.     [TRADE  DOLLAR.] 

(3)  A  silver  coin  current  in  Mexico;  fine- 
ness, -900;   weight,  27'067  grammes,  or  41V7 
grains. 


(4)  The  unit  of  value  in  Canada,  represented 
by  paper  only,  Canada  having  no  coinage  of 
its  own,  and  fixed  at  a  par  value  of  4s.  2d.  ster- 
ling. 

(5)  The  English  name  of  a  silver  coin  in 
circulation  in  many  other  countries,  as  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.     In  many  cases 
the  name  is  different,  but  the  value  is  the 
same  ;  thus,  the  Spanish  dollar  is  also  called 
piastre,  or  duro;  that  of  Peru,  the  sol ;  that  of 
Chili,  the  peso,  &c. 

2.  The  value  of  a  dollar,  the  unit  employed 
in  reckoning  money  in  the  United  States. 

3.  An  English  crown-piece. 

1  The  sign  $,  now  generally  used  to  signify 
a  dollar,  is  commonly  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  Pillar  dollar  of 
Spain.  This  dollar  was  known  as  the  Piece  of 
Eight  (meaning  eight  reals),  and  the  curved 
portion  of  the  sign  is  a  rude  representation  of 
the  figure  8.  The  two  vertical  strokes  are 
thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  which  were  stamped  upon  the  coin 
itself.  (Bithell.)  [PILLAR  DOLLAR.] 

*  dol   lar  less,  a.    [Eng.  dollar;  -less.]  With- 
out mo'ney ;  penniless. 

"\dollarlai  and  unknown  m«.n."—Dickent:  Martin 
Chuzzleurit,  ch.  xvii. 

doll  man,  s.    [DOLMAN.] 

dol  lop,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  lump,  • 
piece.  (Vulgar.) 

"  Slaps  and  scratches  are  poor  things  compared  with 
&  dollop  at  wet  mop."— Betant  A  Rice:  By  Celia't  Ar- 
hour,  vol.  it,  ch.  XUL,  p.  210. 

*  doll  ship,   s.     [Eng.  doll;  -ship.]     A  con- 
temptuous title  given  to  women,   implying 
that  they  are  puppets  to  be  fondled  and  played 
with. 

••  Who  should  dare  to  say  half  I  have  written  of  otl 
dollthipst"— Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Grandiion,  vi.  102. 

dol  ly  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Metal. :  A  perforated  board  placed  over  • 
tub  containing  ore  to  be  washed,  and  which, 
being  worked  by  a  winch-handle,  gives  a  cir- 
cular motion  to  the  ore. 

2.  Pile-driving :  An  extension-piece  on  the 
upper  end  of  a  pile,  when  the  head  of  the  latter 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monkey.    Other- 
wise called  a  punch. 

3.  A  hoisting-platform. 

4.  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  shaping 
the  head  of  a  rivet ;  a  snap-head. 

dolly-bar.  A  block  or  bar  in  the  trough 
of  a  grindstone  which  is  lowered  into  the 
water  to  raise  the  latter  against  the  face  of  the 
stone  by  displacement. 

dolly-tub. 

Metall. :  A  vertical  tub  in  which  metalli- 
ferous slimes  are  washed.  It  has  a  vertical 
shaft  and  vanes  turned  by  a  crank-handle, 
like  some  kinds  of  churns.  (Knight.) 

dtfl'-l*  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  from  Eng.  dott  (IX  «. 

(q-vjj 

1.  A  little  doll. 
*  2.  A  mistress. 

"  Kisse  our  ilollies  night  and  day." 

Berrick :  Hesperidtn,  p.  88. 

dolly-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  rags,  bones, 
old  metal,  &c.,  are  bought  and  sold  ;  an  un- 
licensed pawnshop  ;  so  called  from  the  little 
black  doll  formerly  hung  out  as  a  sign. 

»  dol'-ly,  *  dul-ly,  a.    [DOLL,  DOLE.] 

1.  Dull,  mournful,  melancholy,  doleful. 

"  End  his  dolly  dayis.  »nd  dee." 

Douglm :  Virgil,  478, 1. 

2.  Cheerless,  dispiriting,  spiritless. 

dol  man,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.  doliman,  dolman, 
from  T"urk.  doldmdn.] 

1.  A  long  robe  orcassock,  open  in  front,  and 
with  narrow  sleeves,  worn  by  the  Turks. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  worn  by  ladies. 

dol'  men,  *.    [Celt.  =  table-stone.] 

Archceol.  :  A  large  unhewn  stone  or  stones 
resting  on  others  so  as  to  constitute  a  table. 
The  same  as  CROMLECH  (q.v.). 

dol'-o-imte,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Dolomieu,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -tie.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  brittle  subtransparent  or  translucent 
mineral,  of  a  white,  reddish,  or  greenish- 
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white,  brown,  grey,  or  black  colour,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr., 
2-8  to  2*9.  Normal  dolomite  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  54'35 ;  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, 45*65.  There  are  numerous  varieties. 
Dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  with 
limestone  strata,  in  various  regions.  It  was 
selected  as  the  best  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament 
M.  Dolomieu  in  1791  announced  its  marked 
characteristics — viz.,  its  not  effervescing  with 
acids  while  burning  like  limestone,  and  soluble 
after  heating  in  acids.  (Dana.) 
2.  The  same  as  ANKERITE  (q.v.). 

dolomite  marble, «.  A  variety  of  dolo- 
mite of  a  white  colour. 

dolomite  sinter,  *. 

Af in. :  [HYDBODOLOMITE]. 

d8l-6-mIf-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  dolomite);  -ic.]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  dolomite ;  of  the 
nature  of  dolomite. 

dolomitic  conglomerate. 

Geol.  :  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles 
of  the  older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a 
red  or  yellow  paste  of  dolomite  or  magnesian 
limestone.  It  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  Downs  near  Bristol  Teeth  of 
two  genera  of  Saurians— viz.,  Thecodontosaurus 
and  Palseosaurus,  occur  in  it,  with  some  other 
fossils.  (Lyell.) 

•  do-lom-1-za -tion,  s.       [Eng.   dolomite); 
•ation.]     The  process  of  forming  into  dolo- 
mite.   (Dana.) 

dol-6  nrize,  v.t.  [Eng.  dolom(ite);  -ize.]  To 
form  into  dolomite.  (Dana.) 

•do  lor,  s.    [Lat.]    [DOLOUR.] 

1.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

"  He  drew  the  dotort  from  the  wounded  part ; 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heart." 

Pope  ;  Hamrri  Iliad,  xvi.  «49.  «50. 

2.  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

•  dS-lor-IT -er-ous,  a.     [Lat.  dotor  =  pain, 
grief,  and/«ro=tp  bear.]    Causing  or  bringing 
on  pain  or  suffering ;  dolorific. 

"  Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  granted  in  such  dolo- 
riferota  affects  in  the  joint*."-  Whitaker :  Blood  of  the 
Grape,  p.  74. 

•dS-lor-if-Ic,  *do-lor-if-ick,  'do-lor- 

if-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  dolorificus,  from  dolor  = 
pain,  grief,  and  fncio  =  to  make,  to  cause.] 
Causing  or  producing  pain  or  suffering  ;  do- 
loriferous. 

"  This,  by  the  softness  and  rarity  of  the  Hold,  is  In- 
sensible, aud  not  doloriftJ;."—ArbuO*uX  :  On  Air. 

do  -lor-ite,  *.    [DoLERiTB.] 

dfc-16-ro -so,  adv.    [ItaL] 

Music :  In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style  ; 
with  sadness. 

dol  -or-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  doloitreux;  Lat  do- 
lorosut,  from  dolor  =  pain,  grief.] 

1.  Full  of  pain  or  grief  ;   sorrowful,  dismal, 
doleful. 

"  You  take  me  in  too  dolorota  a  sense : 
I  spake  t'  you  for  your  comfort" 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  i  v.  1. 

2.  Expressive  of  pain,  grief,  or  suffering. 

"Fitting  to  his  dolour  dolorma  discourses  of  their 
own  and  other  folks'  misfortunes."— Sidney. 

3.  Causing  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  ;  painful. 

"  Their  dispatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolonut  than  the 
paw  of  the  bear,  or  teeth  of  the  lion."— Mart :  A  ntidote 
agaitut  Atheinn. 

d6T-6r-ons-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dolorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  dolorous,  dismal,  sorrowful,  or  painful 
manner. 

"  It  provoketh  us  also,  with  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
dolorously  to  lament  the  sore  decay  of  the  wicked."— 
—Bale :  On  the  Revelation  (ISM),  pt  L.  L  3  b. 

•  d6l  -6r  OUS  ness,  s.    [3ng.  dolorous ;  -ness.  J 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  dolorous;  sor- 
rowfulness, dismalness. 

*dd-lSs'-I-ty,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dolosus, 
from  dolus  =  fraud,  trickery.]  Deceitfulness. 
(Ash.) 

dol -our,  s.     [Lat.  dolor  =  pain,  grief;  doleo 
=  to  grieve.] 
L  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

"  The  graces  for  his  merits  due. 
Being  all  to  dolours  turned." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbelin*,  T.  t 

2.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

"A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is 
good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death."— Bacon. 


^  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  :  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke 
ii.  35).  In  Christian  art  Our  Lady  of  Dolours 
is  represented  with  her  heart  pierced  with 
seven  swords,  typical  of  the  seven  great 
dolours  of  her  life. 

•  dolpe,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  cavity  of 
the  Lead  where  the  eye  is  fixed. 

"  Of  his  E  dolpe  the  flowaud  blade  and  atir 
He  wosche  away  all  with  the  salt  watir." 

Douglat  :  Virgil.  Ml,  45. 

ddi-phln,  *  dol-phyne,  $.  [O.  Fr.  daut- 
phin  ;  Fr.  dauphin,  from  Lat.  delphinus, 
from  Gr.  £eA$i'c  (delphis),  genit.  icA^icof  (del- 


from  Gr.  £eA$i'c  (delphis),  genit.  icA^icof  (del- 
phinos)  =  a  dolphin  ;  Sp.  delfin  ;  Ital.  delfino  ; 
Dut  dolphiin;  Ger.  dtlphin.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  10  (1)  (a). 

"  The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sporting  dnlphiw  bend  them  through  the  spray." 
Byron  :  Coriair.  lit  18. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  10  (2). 

*  3.  The  Dauphin  of  France.    [DAUPHIN.] 

"  The  title  of  Dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest 
sonne  of  the  king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoys,  who 
began  his  raigne  in  France,  anno  1328.  Iinbert.  or 
Hubert,  the  last  count  of  the  province  of  Dolphiuie 
and  Viennois,  who  was  called  the  Dolphin  of  Viennois, 
being  vexed,  &c.'  —  Coryat,  vol.  L.  p.  45. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  A  constellation. 

2.  Arch.  :   An  emblem  of  love    or  kindly 
feeling  used  as  an  ornament  to  coronas  in 
churches. 

3.  Entom.  :  A  name  given  by  gardeners  to 
insects  which  infest  beans,  <fcc.  ;  the  dolphin- 
fly. 

4.  Her.  :  This  fish  is  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms,  either  as  extended  and  naiaut, 
or  springing  and  tongued. 

5.  Hydraul.  :  The  induction-pipe  of  a  water- 
main,  and  its  cover,  placed  at  the  source  of 
supply. 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  bollard  post  on  a  quay  to  make  hawsers 
Cast  to. 

(2)  An  anchored  spar  with  rings,  serving  as 
a  mooring-buoy. 

(3)  A  strap  of  plaited  cordage  acting  as  a 
preventer  on  a  yard,  to  sustain  it  in  case  the 
slings  are  shot  away. 

7.  Ordnance  :   One  of  the  handles  of  an  old- 
fashioned  brass  gun,  nearly  over  the   trun- 
nions, and  by  which  it  is  lifted. 

*  8.  Numis.  :  The  denomination  of  a  French 
gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland,  so 
called  from  having  been  first  struck  by  Charles 
V.,  who  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

"The  crowue  of  France  hauaiid  a  crownit  flowre- 
de-lice  on  ilk  side  of  the  scheild,  that  riunis  now  in 
France  for  coursabill  payment,  and  the  Dolphin 
Crowne,  ilk  ane  of  tlianid  hauaud  cours  for  vi  s.  viii  d." 
—Act*  Jo*.  11.,  A.  1551,  c.  S4  (ed.  1566.  1 

*  9.  Old  War  :  A  ponderous  mass  of  metal 
let  fall  suddenly  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
upon  an  enemy's  ship. 

10.  Zoology: 

(1)  Properly: 

(a)  Sing.  :  The  English  name  of  the  mammals 
ranked  under  the  genus  Delphinus.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  Common  Dolphin  (Del- 
phinus delphis)  to  which  the  example  in  Byron, 
under  I.  1,  refers. 

(&)  PI.  :  The  family  of  Delphinidse,  of  which 
Delphinus  is  the  type,  but  which  contains  also 
the  Porpoises  (Phoesena),  and  the  Narwhal 
(Monodon),  The  word  dolphin  is  used  in  this 
more  extended  sense  in  the  nyme  Gangetic 
Dolphin  (Platanista  gangetica). 

(2)  Less  properly  :  The  genus  of  fishes  called 
Coryphaena,  and  specially  the  Dorado,  Cory- 
phaena hippuris.     When   the   varied  tints  of 
morning  or  of  evening  are  compared  to  the 
ever-changing    but  ever-beautiful   tints  of   a 
dying  dolphin,  the  reference  is  to  the  Dorado, 
and  not  to  me  mammal  described  under  (1),  (a). 

"  Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  sway." 

Baron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  ». 

1T  Dolphin  of  the  mast  : 

Haul.  :  A  particular  kind  of  wreath,  formed 
of  plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occasionally 
round  the  masts  as  a  support  to  the  pudden- 
ing, the  use  of  which  is  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  fore  and  main  yards  in  case  of  the 
rigging  or  chains  by  which  those  yards  are 
suspended  being  shot  away  in  time  of  battle. 


dolphin-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  given  by  Withering  to 
Delphinium  Consolida.  It  is  simply  a  trans- 
lation of  the  generic  name.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dolphin-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Aphis  fabae,  an  insect  which  infests 
and  destroys  the  leaves  of  bean-plants.  It  is 
also  called,  from  its  colour,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

dolphin-like,  a.  Like  a  dolphin,  which 
swims  with  its  back  above  the  surface. 

"  His  delights 

Were  dolpMn-like ;  they  shewed  ImTJack  above 
The  element  they  lived  in." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  T.  a. 

dolphin-striker,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  spar  depending  from  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit.  It  affords  a  strut  for  the  mar- 
tingales of  the  jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom. 

*  doT-phin-ate,   s.      [Eng.   dolphin  ;    -ate.] 
Dauphiny. 

One  Bruno  first  founded  them  in  the  Dolphinate  in 
France,  anno  1080."— fuller:  Church  Binary,  vi.  269. 

*  dol'-phln-et,  s.      [A  dimin.  from  dolphin 

(q.v.).]    A  female  dolphin. 

"  The  lion  chose  bis  mate,  the  turtle  done 
Her  deare.  the  dolphin  his  owne  dotphinet" 

Spetuer :  Colin  Clout' t  come  home  again. 

dolt,  *  dult,  s.  [An  extension,  with  suffixed 
-t,  of  Mid.  Eng.  dul  =  dull :  the  suffixed  -t 
being  =  -d  =  -ed,  and  dolt  or  dull  standing  for 
dulled  =  blunted.  (Skeat.)]  A  stupid  fellow, 
a  blockhead,  a  numskull,  a  thickskull. 

"Ogulll  O  dolt  I 
As  ignorant  as  dirt  I 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  T.  1. 

*  dolt,  v.i.    [DOLT,  «.]  To  waste  time  foolishly ; 
to  act  as  a  dolt 


*  dolt'-i-fy,  *  dolt-e-fy,  v.t.     [Eng.  dolt. 
and  suff.  -fy,  from  Lat.  Jacio  (pass,  fio)  =  to 
make.]    To  make  doltish,  dull,  or  stupid. 

"  In  euerye  wise  doltefied  with  the  dugges  of  the 
Devils  dcuiige  hill."— Aylmer:  Sarborough  for  Faith- 
full  Subject!  (1559),  sig.  G  1 

dolt-lsh,a.  [Eng.  doU ;  -isfc.]  Stupid,  foolish, 
thickheaded. 

"  DameUs,  the  most  arrant  doltish  clown  that  ever 
was  without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble."— Sidney. 

dolt'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doltish  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
doltish,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner ;  like  a 
dolt  or  blockhead. 

dolt-ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  doltish;  -ness.]  The 
actions,  behaviour,  or  character  of  a  dolt; 
stupidity,  thickheadedness. 

"  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  ministers  will  con- 
trive, by  their  incomparable  doltithneu.  their  manifold 
blunders,  and  bad  faith,  to  disgust  the  people."— 
aouthey :  Lettert,  iv.  237. 

*  dolv-en,pa.  par.  or  a.     [DELVE.] 

*  dol-y,  *  dol-ye,  a.    [Prob.  from  <JttK(q.v.).l 

Gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless. 

"  This  dolye  chaunce  gald  us." 

Stans/hunt :  Itrgift  .Sneid  a  4SL 

donr,  i.    [Lat.  domi.ius  —  a  master,  a  lord.] 

1.  A    title    given    to    ecclesiastical    and 
monastic  dignitaries.     Benedictine  and  Car- 
thusian monks  are  called  Dpm,  whether  they 
be  priests  or  simply  in  minor  orders.    Th« 
title  is  assumed  after  profession. 

2.  The  title  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to 
a  member  of  the  upper  classes. 

-dom,  s.  [DOOM.]  A  termination  used 
originally  to  denote  jurisdiction,  property, 
&c.,  as  a  kingdom,  the  jurisdiction  or  terri- 
tory of  a  king  ;  earldom,  that  of  an  earl,  &c. ; 
afterwards,  and  now,  used  to  express  simple 
condition,  state,  or  quality. 

"  Kingdom,  dukedom,  earldom,  meant  originally 
the  domain  or  property  of  the  king,  duke,  or  earl ; 
and  in  a  secondary  sense  dom  was  afterwards  applied 
to  express  quality,  state,  condition,  or  property  at 
another  kind,  as  freedom."—  Whiter:  ftym.  Jlagn., 
p.  110. 

*  dSm'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  domabiUs,  from  dorno 
=  to    tame ;    Sp.    domable ;    Ital.    domabile.] 
That  may  or  can  be  tamed  ;  tameable. 

*  dfim'-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  domable ;  -MW.] 
The  quality  or  capability  of  being  tamed. 

*  dom  -age,  s.    [Fr.  dommn^.]  Damage,  hurt, 
injury. 

"  What  delight  hath  heaven 
That  lives  unhurt  it*elf.  to  suffer  given 
Up  to  all  damage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it"       Chapman :  Odyuey.  xiii.  4SW«. 


boil,  boy:  pint,  Jovv-1:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ttis;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £, 
-oUm.  -ttan  =  shon,    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -alon  -  zhun.    -dou*.  -ttttis,  -eiou*  =  shot,   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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do  ma  in,  s.     [O.  FT.  domaine,  demaine ;  Fr. 
domaine,   from   Lat.  dominium  =  a  lordship, 
from  dominus  —  a  lord.    Domain  is  a  doublet 
of  demesne  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Lordship,  authority,  jurisdiction,  con- 
trol. 

2.  The   territory,  district,    or   space   over 
which  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  control  is  or 
may  be  exercised. 

"  A  giitteriug  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain." 

Wordsworth :   White  Doe  of  Rylttont,  L 

3.  An  estate  in  land ;  landed  property. 

"  Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain. 
To  this  small  farm,  the  last  of  his  domain.'* 

Long/ellow.  Student'i  Tale. 

4.  A   demesne ;   the    land   attached    to   a 
mansion  of  a  lord. 

"Their  chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide 
domain*,  stately  palaces.'— Jfacaulay:  Hitt.  Kng., 
ch.  xi. 

IL  Law :  In  the  same  sense  as  DEMESNE. 

If  Right  of  eminent  domain :  The  paramount 
control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
authority  over  all  property  within  the  state, 
by  right  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  appropriate 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means  any  part  or 
parts  necessary  for  the  public  good,  due  com- 
pensation being  made  for  that  which  is  taken. 

•  dom'-al,   a.     [Formed  as  if  from  a   Lat. 
domalis,  from  domus  =  a  house.] 

Astral. :  Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

"  Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities."— A dditon : 

* dd-man'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  domain;  -ial.]  Per- 
taining to  or  "connected  with  a  domain. 

"  In  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes."— ffattam. 

dom'-ba,  a.    [East  Indian  name.] 

domba  oil,  s.  A  fragrant  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Calophyllum  Inophyllum. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  dombe,  a.    [DUMB.] 

dom-be'y-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  J.  Dombey, 
a  French  botanist.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  order  Bythneriaceae.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Bast  Indies,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  In  Madagascar  the  bark 
of  Dombeya,  spectabilis  is  made  into  ropes. 

dom  be  ye  ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dombey(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<z.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriaceae,  type  Dombeya. 

dome,  s.  [Fr.  dome,  from  Ital.  duomo  =  a 
dome,  from  Lat.  domiis  =  a  house  ;  Gr.  co^os 
(domes) ;  Ger.  dom  —  a  cathedral. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*L  A  house,  a  mansion,  a  building,  a  temple. 

"Sleep  frighted  flies,  and  round  the  rocky  dome 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast." 

Thomson  :  Winter,  18»,  1»0. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Above  all  happy  hearths  and  home*. 
On  roofs  of  thatch,  or  golden  dome*. 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  Hi. 

3.  Any   object,    natural    or   artificial,    re- 
sembling a  dome  in  shape. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  covering  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  building ;  the  word 
dome  is  strictly  applied  to  the  external  part  of 
the  spherical  or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to 
the  internal  part.  The  dome  or  cupola  is  a 
roof,  the  base  of  which  is  a  circle,  an  ellipsis, 
or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical  section  a  curve 
line,  concave  towards  the  interior.  Hence 
domes  are  called  circular,  elliptical,  or  poly- 
gonal, according  to  the  figure  of  the  base. 
The  most  usual  form  for  a  dome  is  the 
spherical,  in  which  case  its  plan  is  a  circle, 
and  the  section  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The 
top  of  a  large  dome  is  often  finished  with  a 
lantern,  which  is  supported  by  the  framing  of 
the  dome.  The  interior  and  exterior  forms  of 
a  dome  are  not  often  alike,  and  in  the  space 
between  a  staircase  to  the  lantern  is  generally 
made.  According  to  the  space  left  between 
the  external  and  internal  domes,  the  framing 
must  be  designed.  Sometimes  the  framing 
may  be  trussed  with  ties  across  the  opening  ; 
but  often  the  interior  dome  rises  so  high  that 
ties  cannot  be  inserted.  Accordingly,  the 
construction  of  domes  may  be  divided  into 
two  cases— viz.,  domes  with  horizontal  ties, 


and  those  not  having  such  ties.    The  oldest 

dome  on  record  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 

Rome,  which  was  erected  under  Augustus, 

and  is  still  perfect  ;  the  largest  is  that  of  the 

Lutheran  Church  at  Warsaw,  the  diameter  of 

which  is  200  ft.    The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  at 

Constantinople   is   an   oblate   semi-spheroid 

104  ft.   in  diameter, 

201  ft.  high.    It  was 

built  in  the  sixth  cen- 

tury. The  dome  in  the 

Duomo  of  Florence 

was  built  by  Brunei- 

leschi,    in   1417.     It 

is  of  brick,  octagonal 

in   plan,   139  ft.    in 

diameter,  and  310ft. 

in  height.   The  dome 

of    St.     Peter's,     at 

Rome,  was  built  at 

the  close  of  the  six- 

teenth century,  from 

designs     left     by 

Michael  Angelo.    It 

is  139  ft.  in  diameter, 

330  ft.    high.       The 

dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in 

London,  by  Sir  Chris- 

topher  Wren,  is  not 


8T-  PAUL'S  DOME. 


masonry,  but  a  shell 
inclosing  the  brick  cone  which  supports  the 
lantern.  It  is  112  ft.  in  diameter,  215  ft.  high. 
The  dome  of  the  Capitol,  Washington,  is  287ft. 
11  in.  above  the  base-line  of  the  east  front. 
The  greatest  diameter  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  is  135  ft.  5  in.  The  weight  of  iron 
in  the  dome  and  tholus  is  8,009,200  Ibs.  The 
rotunda  is  95 '5 
ft.  in  diameter, 
and  its  height 
from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of 
the  canopy  is 
180'25ft.  Domes 
are  a  common 
feature  in  the 
construction  of 
Turkish  and 
Arab  buildings. 
The  former  are 
usually  of  a 
flattened,  seg- 
mental  chai-ac- 
ter,  being  most- 
ly derivatives  of 
the  dome  of  St. 

Sophia.    The  

Arab  domes  are  .MUSH  FEET 

usually  of  the         DOME  OF  FLORENCE. 
pointed     form, 

such  as  are  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the 
Gothic  arch,  or  bulbous,  the  section  being  a 
horse-shoe  arch.  A  surbased  or  diminished 
dome  is  one  that  is  segmental  on  its  vertical 
section ;  a  surmounted  dome  is  one  that  is 
higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base.  (Weale, 
Gwilt,  &c.) 

2.  Chem. :  The  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  of  the 
shape  of  a  dome.    [REVERBERATING-FURNACE.] 

3.  Crystallog. :  A  termination  of  a  prism  by 
two  planes,  meeting  above  in  a  horizontal 
edge,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

4.  Steam-eng. :   The    steam-chamber   above 
some  forms  of  boilers,  as  the  locomotive.    It 
frequently  has  an  arched  crown. 

5.  Sail.:  The  elevated  upper  section  of  a 
passenger-car   projecting  above  the   general 
level  of  the  roof,  forming  a  space  for  ventila- 
tion, light,  and  ornament. 

dome-cover,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  brass  or  copper  cover  over 
the  dome  of  a  locomotive,  which  serves  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

dome-shaped,  a.  Resembling  a  dome  or 
cupola  in  shape. 

*  dome,  5.    [DOOM.] 

•  dome-book,  *  dom-boc,  «.  [DOOM- 
BOOK.] 

domed,  a.    [Eng.  dom(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  dome. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  dome  ;  dome-shaped. 

"  The  males  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  the  females 
obscure,  and  yet  the  latter  natch  their  eggs  in  domed 
nests."— Darwin  :  Detcent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

domes'-day,  s.  &  a.    [DOOMSDAY.] 

*  domes  man,  «.    [  DOOMMMAN.] 


do-mes  -tic.  *  do  mes  tick,  *  do  mca- 
tyc,  a.  01  s.  [Fr.  domestique,  from  Lat.  domet- 
ticus  =  pertaining  to  a  house  or  household ; 
domus=a  house  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  domestico.] 

A.  An  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home  ;  relating 
to  or  connected  with  one's  own  family. 

"The  practical  knowledge  of  the  Uomrstirk  duties  is 
the  priuci[>al  glory  of  a  woman."— Richardson :  Clariita. 

2.  Done  or  performed  at  home  or  in  private ; 
not  public. 

"  Domestic  charities."— llacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

3.  Fond  of  or  attached  to  home  or  home 
duties ;  domesticated. 

"  The  faithful  prudent  husband  is  ao  honest,  tract- 
able, and  domestic*  animal."— A  dditon  :  Spectator. 

4.  Domesticated,  tamed,  not  wild  ;  used  to 
the  society  of  man  ;  kept  for  the  use  or  com- 
panionship of  man. 

"  The  frequently  abnormal  character  of  our  domestic 
nf.ei."—J)armn:  Origin  of  Hpeciei(ed.  1859),  ch.  i..  p.  88. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  ;  not  foreign,  intes- 
tine. 

"Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,  and 
England  from  domettic  foes."— Ma.co.ulay ;  Hiit.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  home  or  in- 
ternal management  of  a  nation. 

"  A  vigorous  foreign  policy  . .  .  implied  a  conciliator; 
domettic  policy ."—Macaulay :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch  iv. 

7.  Made  at  home,  that  is,  in  one's  house  or 
country  ;  not  foreign  made. 

8.  Employed  or  kept  in  a  family ;  indoor : 
as,  a  domestic  servant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  or 
family. 

"  A  servant ,  .  .  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under 
the  same  roof  :  a  domettick.  and  yet  a  stranger  too." — 
South:  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  43. 

2.  (Spec.):  One  who  lives  with  a  family  as  a 
private  servant. 

44  The  master  labours  and  leads  an  anxious  life  to 
secure  plenty  and  ease  to  the  domettici."—Knox :  Duty 
QfServinitt,  ser.  16. 

*3.  A  native  of  the  same  country ;  a  fellow- 
countryman. 

"  It  had  given  your  wonder  cause  to  last 
To  see  the  vexed  mistakes  this  summons  wrought 
In  all  my  maimed  domettk-ks  by  their  haste." 

Davenant:  liondibert,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  4.  A  family,  a  private  house,  or  home,  a 
domicile. 

"  I  found  myself  so  unfit  for  courts  that  I  was  re- 
solved to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  my  own  domei- 
tick."—SirW.  Temple:  Memoirt,  p.  845. 

*  5.  A  carriage  for  general  use. 

6.  (Pi.).'  Articles  of  domestic  or  home  manu- 
facture, more  especially  bleached  and  un- 
bleached, imprinted  and  tindyed  cotton  cloths 
of  the  ordinary  grades  for  common  use.  (This 
use  is  chiefly  American.) 

domestic  architecture. 

1.  Ancient  Greek  £  Roman:  In  general  all 
the  rooms  were  grouped  on  the  ground  floor, 
round  an  atrium  or  court,  and  a  peristyle  or 
hall,  which  two  portions  of  the  house  had  the 
most  importance  attached  to  them,  because 
thoy  constituted  the  favorite  spot  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  breeze,  and  in  winter  on 
account  of  the  sun.  By  this  arrangement,  as 
well  as  by  the  embellishment  of  the  rooms,  the 
ancient  house  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  modern  times  :  but 
particularly  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  in 
botli  the  last,  descriptions  of  houses  great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  appearance  of  the  front,  that 
part  of  the  building  was  hardly  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
houses,  except  the  open  shops,  generally  pre- 
sented a  dead  expanse  of  wall  to  the  passer-by. 
An  attempt  was  sometimes  made  in  the  cases 
of  houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  to  give  the 
entrance  a  more  important  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  a  portico  or  vestibule,  but  a  view 
into  the  street  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
a  point  to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid 
nowadays,  was  never  thought  of :  though  in 
their  villas  windows  were  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  order  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of 
landscape,  mountains,  or  sea.  Both  the  Roman 
and  Greek  houses  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
but  the  meaning  and  employment  of  these 
divisions  did  not  coincide :  for  whereas  in 
Greek  houses  the  front  part  constituted  the 
andronitis  or  men's  apartments,  in  Roman 
houses  it  formed  the  public  part  of  the  build- 
ing, in  which  clients  used  to  wait  upon  their 
patron.  The  back  part,  on  the  contrary,  was 
intended  for  the  residence  and  real  dwelling- 
rooms  of  the  family ;  whilst  in  the  Greek 
houses  the  back  was  the  gynaikonitis,  or 


fate,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pot, 
.or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mote,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu-kv* 


domestieal— domicile 
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ap  artments  for  the  women  and  domestics.  The 
atrium,  or  court,  formed  the  central  part  of 
the  front  of  the  house  and  the  peristyle,  or 
ball,  the  central  part  of  the  back,  both  being 
open  to  the  air.  Round  these  the  rooms  were 
grouped,  and  from  those  principally  they  de- 
rived their  light.  Behind  the  peristyle  were 
the  cubicula,  or  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  tri- 
clinium, or  dining-room,  which  was  quite  open 
to  the  j>eristyle.  Of  domestic  habitations 
within  towns  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
this  country,  we  know  but.little.  The  method 
adopted  apj>ears  to  have  been  fully  as  sub- 
stantial as  that  observed  in  Italy. 

2.  Saxon :  From  the  Sagas,  and  other  early 
records  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
northern  races,  we  find  that  the  dwellings  of 
their  kings  and  chiefs  in  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Baltic  consisted  only  of  two  apart- 
ments, and  that  sovereigns  and  their  counsel- 
lors are  described  as  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.    The  habitations  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  wooden  huts,  rarely  containing 
more  than  one  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  fire  was  kindled.    To  this  method  there 
was  nothing  repugnant  in  the  houses  erected 
on  the  Roman  plan  which  the  Saxons  found 
on  their  arrival.    When  a  new  building  was 
erected,  the  Saxon  thegne  built  it  from  the 
woods  on  his  demesne  by  the  labour  of  his 
bondmen.      It  was  thatched   with   reeds  or 
straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden  shingles.      It 
consisted   of    but   one   large   apartment   or 
"hall,"  which  formed  at  night  the  sleeping 
room  of  the  dependants,  and  a  small  adjoining 
apartment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord. 
Style  there  was  none  ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween one  house  and  another  lay  in  the  size  or 
ground-plan.     There  were  no  chimneys,  the 
fire  being  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  roof  immediately  above  the 
hearth,  or  by  the  door,  windows,  or  eaves.  ' 

3.  Norman :  The  towns  and  ordinary  houses 
of  the  Normans  were  entirely  built  of  wood. 
Their  castles,  having  but  one  destination,  that 
of  defence,  aimed  at  nothing  but  strength  in 
theirplan  or  construction.  The  priiustttl  feature 
was  always  the  keep  ordonjon.whicfrcontained 
the  apartments  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and 
was  also  meant  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the 
garrison  if  the  outer  works  were  forced.     The 
Seep  was  usually  raised  on  an  artificial  mound, 
or  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.    The  win- 
dows were  few,  and  little  more  than  chinks, 
unless  very  high  up,  or  turned  to  the  court. 
The  door  of  entrance  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  staircase.      Under  the  keep  were  usually 
vaults,  or  dungeons.    The  keep  was  enclosed 
in  two  courts  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers.    The  tower  at  the  entrance  was  called 
the  barbican,  and  served  for  an  outwork  and 
post  of  observation.    The  whole  fortress  was 
defended  by  a  moat.    (Weale.)    [DONJON.] 

4.  English  :  Like  the  Saxons  the  Normans 
had  built  almost  entirely  in  wood  or  timber 
frame-work,  houses  of  stone  being  the  excep- 
tion.   The  troubled  state  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  strong 
stone  buildings  or  fortresses.    Gradually,  as 
civilization  improved,  the  necessity  for  defence 
decreased,  and  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  to 
introduce  and  encourage  the  arts  in  England 
by  bringing  over  choice  workmen  and  artists 
from  France  led  to  a  marked  change  in  the 
style  of  architecture.  Simultaneously  with  the 
rapid  development  of  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture, similar  progress  was  made  in  domestic 
buildings  :  not  only  were  the  halls  enriched 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  win- 
dows, with  their  tracery  in  geometrical  forms, 
but  the  plans  of  the  houses  themselves  were 
improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
offices  increased.     This  advance  in  domestic 
architecture  continued  during  the  reigns  of 
the  second  and  third  Edwards,  during  which 
period   the  Decorated   Style  of  architecture 
prevailed.    [DECORATED.!    This  was  followed 
by  the  Perpendicular  Style,  one  admirably 
adapted   for  domestic  buildings,    though    a 
decline   from  the   perfection  of  that  which 
preceded    it.      Many    houses    of    the    four- 
teenth century  are  of  large  extent  and  great 
magnificence,  and  testify  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity   of  their   owners.    Examples  are 
seen  in  the  Bishops'  palaces  at  Wells,  Lincoln, 
St.  David's,  Southwell,  and  Norwich,  and  at 
Penshurst  in  Kent.    The  troubled  state  of  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
led  to  a  temporary  resumption  of  the  practice 
Of  fortifying  buildings,  but  at  the  termination 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Wars,  the  fortified 


style  was  gradually  and  finally  abandoned  in 
England.  The  Tudor  Style,  with  its  square 
mouldings  over  porches  and  doors,  its  richly 
decorated  roofs,  and  heavy  ornamentation, 
prevailed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  distinguished  princi- 
pally by  their  half-timber  construction,  the 
numerous  gates,  the  broad  low  windows, 
divided  by  simple  wooden  or  stone  mullions, 
in  the  gable-ends,  the  ornamentation  of  the  in- 
clined sides  of  the  gable-ends,  and  the  plain  or 
embattled  parapets.  Thie  was  followed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  "  Queen  Anne " 
Style,  a  combination  of  the  Tudor  aud  the 
Classical,  of  solid  and  heavy  character. 

5.  American:  The  United  States  has  no 
essentially  characteristic  architectural  style. 
All  of  the  various  styles  above  indicated  have 
been  from  time  to  time  attempted  in  this 
country,  from  the  Classic  dowu  to  the  modern 
British,  which  equally  lacks  distinctive  char- 
acter. The  numerous  great  edifices  erected  in 
this  country  follow  more  ancient  examples, 
with  an  occasional  special  feature.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  United  States  has  the  credit 
of  having  made  the  most  magnificent  archi- 
tectural display  the  world  has  yet  seen,  in  the 
grand  group  of  buildings  at  the  Columbian 
World's  Fair,  at  Chicago.  These  were  largely 
Classical  in  style,  while  the  buildings  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mid-Winter  Fair  were  Moorish. 
Domestic  architecture  in  the  United  States  has 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  its  future 
is  promising. 

domestic  boiler,  s.  One  for  heating 
water  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  for  the  house- 
hold. Such  are  made  of  sheet-metal,  to  set 
upon  the  top  of  a  stove  occupying  two  of  the 
stove-holes  ;  or,  made  of  cast  iron,  they  form 
reservoirs  as  a  permanent  attachment  to  the 
stove.  [WASH-BOILER,  RESERVOIR-STOVE.] 

domestic  economy,  s.  The  science  of  the 
economical  management  of  household  affairs. 

domestic  vnedicine,  s.  The  practice  or 
use  of  medicine  by  unprofessional  persons  in 
their  own  households. 

domestic-press,  s.  One  for  household 
use  for  pressing  honey,  lard,  tallow,  cheese, 
sausage,  or  fruit. 

*  do-mes'-tic-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  domestic ;  -al.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  DOMESTIC,  a.  (q.v.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  same  family  or  natio 

"  Ther  wer  many  his  parentes  and  dimetticalt  or 
householdes.'— Nicoll :  Thucydidet,  tc\.  41. 

2.  A  servant.  (Southwell:  A  Hundred  Medit.) 

*d6-mes'-tl-cal-ljf,adv.  [Eng.domestical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  relation  to  domestic  or  family  matters. 

2.  In  a  domestic   or  homely  manner ;   in 
privacy. 

"  He  lived  domestically  as  usual."— Orrery  :  On  Smft. 

3.  Privately,  not  openly. 

"Is  it  not  a  miracle,  that  «o  many  of  your  priests 
should  be  very  domestically  and  privily  conversant 
with  ladies,  and  yet  none  of  All  tliese  be  scorched!"— 
Sheldon:  Miracle*  of  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  las. 

*  d5-mes'-ti-cant,  a.   [Low  Lat.  domesticans, 
pa.  par.   of  domestico,  from  Lat.   domesticus.] 
Forming  part  of  the  same  family ;  domesticated. 

"The  power  was  virtually  residing  and  dometticant 
in  the  plurality  of  his  assessors."— Sir  B.  Bering: 
Speeches,  p.  71. 

do-mes'-ti-cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Low  Lat.  domes- 
tico, from   Lat.  domesticus;   Fr.  domestujuer ; 
Ital.  domesticare  ;  Sp.  domesticar.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  accustom  to  live  near  houses ;  to  make 
used  to  the  society  of  man  ;  to  tame. 

"But  with  domesticated  sheep  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  horns  is  not  a  firmly-fixed  ch.iracter."— 
Darwin  :  Descent  of  Him  (1871),  pt  ii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  make  accustomed  to  a  domestic  life 
and  the  management  of  domestic  affairs. 

"  A  young  girl  should  grow  up  to  be  domesticated."— 
X.  J.  Worboitt :  Siaie,  ch.  xxi. 

s.    3.  To  make  used  or  accustomed  ;  to  fami- 
liarize. 

"  Having  the  entry  into  your  house,  and  being  half 
domesticated  by  their  situation."— Burke  :  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  national  Assembly. 

4.  To  introduce  into  cultivation  in  gardens, 
greenhouses,  &c. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  live  at  home  ;  to  be  do- 
mesticated. 

"  Some  honest  and  tender-hearted  man.  whose  love 
might  induce  him  to  dometticute  with  her."— B. 
Brooke :  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  304. 


domes  tlcat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [DOMES- 
TIC ATI:.] 

do  mes  -ti-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  3.  [DO- 
MESTICATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  imbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
domesticated;  domestication. 

d6  mes-tl-ca  -tion,  ».  [Eng.  domesticate) ; 
•ion.} 

1.  The  act  of  making  domesticated,  or  living 
much  at  home  and  in  privacy. 

2.  The   act  of  making  accustomed  to  the 
society  or  presence  of  man  ;  taming. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  cultivation  from 
a  wild  state. 

*  do  mes  11-9186,  v.t.    [Eng.  domestic:  -ise.] 
To  render  domestic  ;  to  domesticate. 

"  That  dometfjcmn?  beverage."— .SouMey  :  Doctor. 

*  ddm-es-tl9'-l-tjf,  s.     [Fr.  domesticite,  from 
Low  Lat.  domesticitas,  from  Lat.  domestioiis  = 
domestic  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  domestic. 

"There  is  more  domettici'y  and  real  substantial 
happiness."— Southey:  Letters,  iv.  49. 

2.  A  domestic  or  private  matter,  business, 
or  habit. 

"A  glance  into  the  domts'icMes  again."— Carlyle  : 
Letters  t  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  187. 

*  do- mes'- tic -ness,    s.      [Eng.    domestic; 
-ness.]    The  state  of  being  domestic.    (Ash,) 

domes  -tics,  *.    [DOMESTIC,  B.  fl.] 

dom'-ett,  f.    [Prob.  from  a  proper  name.] 

Fabric:  A  plain  cloth  of  open  make,  of 
which  the  warp  is  of  cotton  and  the  weft  of 
wool.  It  is  of  a  description  of  baize,  and 
resembles  a  kind  of  white  flannel  made  in 
Germany.  It  is  manufactured  l>oth  in  white 
and  black,  the  former  of  28  inches  in  width, 
the  latter  of  36  inches,  and  there  are  forty-six 
yards  in  the  pieca  Both  kinds  are  used  as 
lining  materials  in  articles  of  dress,  and  in 
America  to  line  coffin  caskets  likewise. 

do-mey'-kite,  s.  [From  the  Chilian  mineral- 
ogist Domeyko,  who  described  it,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ile  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  reniform  and  also  massive  or  dis- 
seminated mineral,  of  a  tin-white  to  steel-grey 
colour.  Hardness,  3— 3'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  7 — 7'50 ; 
lustre  metallic*,  but  dull  on  exposure.  It 
occurs  in  Chili,  North  America,  4c,  (Davies.) 

*  ddm'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  dom(e) ' ;  ical]   Pertain- 
ing to  a  dome ;  shaped  like  a  dome,  dome-like. 

"The  lustre  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  wide  domical  scoop  above  it."— T.  Hardy : 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crated.  voL  iL.  ch.  »ii.t  p.  86. 

dom'-a-cile,  *  d8m'-I-9H,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat 

domicilium=a.  house,  a  habitation,  from  dumut 
=  a  house,  and  cilium,  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  celo  =  to  hide.    (Skeut.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 
*(1)  A  house. 

"  This  famous  domicile  was  brought  with  theM  ap- 
purtenances in  one  night  from  N;izareth."— Brcrlyit : 
Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  303. 

(2)  A  residence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  home. 

"  When  an  alien  has  chosen  his  domicil  in  the  seat 
of  peace."— Sir  ir.  Janet :  Crmment.  an  the  HirijiyyaJs. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  seat,  an  abiding  place. 
"•(2)  A  compartment,  a  part. 

"  One  of  the  cells  or  domicils  of  the  understanding" 
which  ismeinory."— Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  it,  ch.  ru- 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or 
a   family ;    the   place  where  one  habitually 
resides,  and  which  he  looks  upon  as  his  home, 
as  distinguished  from  places  where  one  resides 
temporarily  or  occasionally.      Domicile  is  of 
three  sorts  :  (1)  Domicile  of  origin  or  nativity, 
which  is  that  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  ;    (2)  Domicile  of  choice,  which  is    that 
place  in  which  a  person  voluntarily  chooses 
as  his  residence  and  home ;   (3)  Domicile  by 
operation  of  law,  as  that  of  a  wife  acquired  by 
marriage. 

2.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  party 
must  have  resided  in  a  county  in  order  to 
give  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  :  as  in  Scot- 
land, where  a  residence  of  forty  days  is  neces- 
sary by  the  law. 


bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  $his;  sin,  a§:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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domicile— dominical 


dom-I  9ile,  v.t.  [Fr.  domicilier;  Sp.  doroi- 
ciZiar.]  [DOMICILE,  «.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed 
place  of  residence ;  to  provide  with  a  domicile ; 

to  domiciliate. 

"  An  Irishman  by  birtb,  but  for  many  yean  domiciled 
in  Denmark."— Dr.  Phittimore :  Report*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332. 

dom  -1-cIled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOMICILE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verl)). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Having  a  domicile  or  fixed 
place  of  residence. 

2.  Comm.  :  Made  payable  at  some  specified 
house  :   said  of  loans,  the  interest  coupons  of 
which  are  payable  at  a  certain  house.     The 
phrase  is  also  used  in  reference  to  bills  payable 
in  a  given    country  ;  as,    bills  domiciled  in 
France,  Germany,  &c.    (Bithell.) 

dSm-I-clT-l-ar-&  a.  [Fr.  domiciliaire,  from 
Low  Lat.  domiciliarius,  from  domicilium.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Of  or  pertaining  to  one's 
domicile,  house,  or  residence. 

'•Domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen."— Motley.  ( Webtter.) 

2.  Law :  Made  under  authority  at  a  private 
bouse,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  sus- 
pected persons  or  things. 

"It  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domiciliary 
visit*."— J/<t«««fay  :  Hia.  Eng.,  ch.  ilL 

•  dom-I-cU'-I-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  domicUi(um^, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

1.  The  same  as  DOMICILE  (q.v.). 

2.  To  domesticate. 

,tlon  and  nature,  the  life  and  service, 
'iated  animals. 'WounaU :  On  Antigui- 


"The 
of  the 
tia  (1782),  p.  61. 


*  dom-  i-$U  -i-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOMI- 
CILIATE.] 

•  dom-i-$il  I  a  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  domiciliat(e)  ; 
•ion.]    A  peraianent  residence  in  a  place  ;  the 
occupation  of  a  domicile. 

*d6m-I-$ir-i-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  t.  (DOMI- 
CILIATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A*  substantive  : 

1.  The  same  as  DOMICILING,  *.  (q.v.) 

2.  The  act  of  making  domestic  or  tame  ; 
domestication. 

dfon'-i-cil-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [DOMICILE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  establishing  in,  or  occu- 
pation of,  a  domicile  ;  domiciliation. 

*  dom'-i-cul-tiire,  s.    [Lat.  damns  =  a  house, 
and  cultura  —  cultivation,  culture  (q.v.).]   The 
management  of  domestic  affairs  ;   household 
management,  domestic  economy. 

•  dom-i-f  i  -ca'  -tlon,    s.      [Eng.  domify  (2), 
v.  ;  -alien.] 

Astrol.  :   The  astrological  division  of  the 
heavens  into  twelve  houses.    (Ash.) 

"dSm'-i-fy  (1),  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  clomifico,  from 
Lat.  domo  =  to  tame,  and/ocio  (pass./o.)  =  to 
make.]  To  tame. 


fy  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  domifier,  from  Lat. 
domtt8=ahouse,  and  facio  (pass.  /o)=tomake.] 
Astrol.  :  To  divide,  as  the  heavens,  into 
twelve  houses,  by  means  of  six  great  circles, 
called  circles  of  position,  in  order  to  erect  a 
scheme  or  horoscope. 

dSm'-I-na,  s.  [Lat.,  fern,  of  dominus  =  a  lord.] 
Law:   A  title  given  to  a  lady  who  is   a 
baroness  in  her  own  right. 

•  dom  I  11:11190,  *  dom  i  nan  £y,  s.  [Lat. 
dominant,  "pr.  par.  of  dominor  =  to  dominate 
(q.v.).]  Predominance,  superiority,  power, 
authority,  ascendency. 

dSm  I  nant,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  dominer 
=  to  dominate  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Ruling,  governing,  predominant  ;  having 
the  superiority  or  predominance. 


2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  over. 

"Those  advantages  that  enabled  their  parents  to 
become  dominant  oner  their  compatriot*."— Darwin : 
Origin  of  SiMdei  (1869).  ch.  ii,,  p.  M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music:  [DOMINANT  CHORD]. 


2.  Scots  Law :  [DOMINANT  TENEMENT]. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  in  authority  or 
power  ;  a  ruler,  a  superior. 
2.  Music: 

(1)  The  name  now  given  to  the  fifth  note  of  the 
scale  of  any  key,  counting  upwards.     Thus  G  is 
the  dominant  in  the  key  of  0,  F  in  that  of  B  flat, 
and  F  sharp  in  that  of  B.    It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished for  certain  unless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  also 
it  is  called   in  German   der  herrscliende  ton. 
The  dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
cadences,  in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
key  should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect 
cadence  or  half-close,  and  the  point  of  depar- 
ture to  the  tonic  in  the  perfect  cadence,  or 
full  close.    It  also  marks  the  division  of  the 
scale  into  two  parts :  as  in  fugues,  in  which, 
if  a  subject  commences  with  the  tonic,  its 
answer  commences  with  the  dominant,  and 
vice  versa.     In  the  sonata  form  it  used  to  be 
almost  invariable  for  the  second  subject  to  be 
in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  except  when  the 
movement  was  in  a  minor  key,  in  which  case 
it  was  optional  for  that  part  of  the  movement 
to  be  in  the  relative  major.    (Grove.) 

(2)  The  reciting  note  of  Gregorian  chants. 
(Utainer  £  Barrett.) 

dominant-chord,  s. 

Mus.  :  A  chord  formed  by  grouping  three 
tones  rising  by  intervals  of  a  third  from  the 
dominant.  It  is  found  almost  invariably 
before  the  tonic  chord  which  closes  the 
perfect  cadence. 

dominant-tenement,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  tenement  or  subject  in  favour 
of  which  a  servitude  exists  or  is  constituted 
over  another  tenement,  called  the  servient 
(q.v.). 

dom  i  natc,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dominatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dominor  •=  to  be  lord  or  master  : 
dominus  —  a  lord  ;  Fr.  dominer ;  Sp.  dominar; 
Ital.  dominare.] 

L  Trans.  :  To  predominate  or  prevail  over  ; 
to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  govern. 


II.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  have  authority  or  power. 

"  Bred  up  in  a  dominating  family."— Speed:  Henry 
VII.,  l>k.  ix.,  ch.  xx.,  j  83. 
2.  To  predominate,  to  prevail. 
"The  system  of  Aristotle  still  dominated  in  the 
Universities.1'— tfu«am.   Literature  of  Middle  Ayes. 
lit.  in.,  ch.  ii. 

dom'-I-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOMINATE.] 

dom'-i-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DOMI- 
NATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  condition  of  being 
dominant;  domination. 

dom-i-na'-tlon,  dom  i  na  ci  on, 
* dom-y-na-cl-oun,  s.  [Fr.  domination; 
O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  dominacion  ;  Port,  dominafao ; 
Ital.  rlominazione,  all  from  Lat.  dominatio, 
from  dominatus,  pa.  par.  of  dominor  =  to  be 
lord  or  master.]  [DOMINATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  or  authority  ;  rule, 
government. 

"The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale 
were,  one  aud  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination." 
—Macaulay:  UM.  Eng..  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Arbitrary    or    tyrannical    exercise    of 
power ;  tyranny. 

"  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over 
race."— Alacaulay:  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  A  ruling  party  ;  a  party  in  authority  or 
power. 

"I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  [the  Constitution] 
resolved  into  any  other  form,  than  lost  in  that  austere 
and  Insoleut  domination  [the  aristocracy]."— Burke: 
Cautet  of  freunt  Micontent. 

II.  Relig.  (PI.):  One  of  the  supposed  orders 
of  angels. 


1  dom'-I-na  tive,  a.     [Eng.  dominate);  -ive.] 
1.    Pertaining   to   government   or   ruling ; 
governing,  regulating. 

"  In  wisdom  aud  Uominative  virtue." — Sir  £.  Sandyl  : 
Katt  of  Iteligion. 


2.  Imperious,  insolent,  domineering,  dicta- 
torial. 

*  dom'-i-na-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  ruling  or  govern- 
ing  power ;  a  presiding  authority. 

Which  ehall  control  the  elements,  whereof 

We  are  the  dommatort."        Byron  :  Manfred,  L  I. 

*  dom'-I-ne,  s.    [DOMIN  IE.  ] 

dom-i-neer',  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  dominer,  from 
Lat.   dominor  =  to  be    lord    or    master,    to 
dominate  (q.v.).] 
L  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rule  in  an   arrogant,  insolent,   and 
tyrannical  manner  ;  to  tyrannize. 

2.  To  aet  in  an  insolent,  overbearing  manner ; 
to  assume  superiority  over  others ;  to  bluster, 
to  hector. 

"To  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to 
domineer."— ilacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  exercise  sole  control  or  authority. 

"  Alas  !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense, 
In  all."  Wordsworth:  EKurtion,  bk.  Iv. 

*  II.  Trans. :  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  assume 
or  exercise  power,  authority,  or  control  over. 

"  Each  village-fable  domineers  in  turn 
His  brain's  distempered  nerves." 

Walpole  :  Mytterioia  Mother,  it  X. 

dom  i  necr  ed,  /<  >.  par.  or  a.    [DOMINEER.] 

dom  I  neer'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DOMI- 
NEER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  behaving  with 
insolence,  arrogance,  or  bluster. 

dom  in  -  i-ca,  a.  [Lat.  fern,  of  dominicus  = 
pertaining  to  a  lord  or  master ;  du minus  a 
lord,  master.] 

H  (1)  Dominica  ad  palmas : 
Eccles. :  Palm  Sunday  (q.v.) 

(2)  Dominica  alba : 
Eccles.  :  Whitsunday  (q.v.). 

(3)  Dominica  de  Passione : 

Eccles. :  Passion  Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  In 
Lent. 

(4)  Dominica  dies : 

Eccles. :  The  Lord's  Day,  Sunday. 

(5)  Dominica  in  albis : 

Eccles. :  Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after 
Easter  Day ;  so  called  because  on  that  day 
those  who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  Day 
put  off  their  white  garments. 

dom-in'-i-cal,  a.  &  «.    [Low  Lat.  dominicalis 
=  pertaining"  to  the  dies  dominion  =  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  Sunday.]    [DOMINICA.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Lord's  Day 
or  Sunday.    [DOMINICAL  LETTER.] 

"  The  cycle  of  the  moon  serves  to  shew  the  efacts, 
aud  that  of  the  sun  the  ilominicul  letter,  throughout 
all  their  variations."— a  older:  On  Time. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  our  Lord  :  as, 
the  dominical  (or  Lord's)  prayer. 

"The  space  betwixt  this  and  Pentecost,  aud  every 
dominical  in  the  year."— Hammond :  Scrmont,  ser.  ». 


*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by  women  at  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"We  decree  that  euery  woman  when  she  dooth 
communicate  haue  her  dominical."— JneM:  RepUt 
to  M.  Uarding,  p  73. 

4.  The  Dominical  letter  (q.v.). 

"My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  uot  so  full  of  O's !" 

Hhaketp.  :  Love't  Labour t  Loit,  T.  1 

5.  The  Lord's  house,  a  church. 

"Then  began  Christian  Churches,  Oratories,  or 
/>ominie«Jstooutshiiiethe  temples  of  heathen  gods."— 
(in  uilf  ii  :  Ti'urs  of  the  Church,  p,  361. 

6.  (PI.)  :  The  scripture  lessons  appointed  to 
be  read  on  Sundays. 

dominical-letter,  s.  Also  called  the 
Sunday  letter.  In  the  Calendar  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being 
always  given  to  the  first  of  January,  whatever 
that  day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succession 
to  the  following  days.  If  the  year  consisted 
of  364  days,  making  an  exact  number  of  w  eeks, 
it  is  evident  that  no  change  would  ever  take 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  wbo,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  co-o.    ey-a.    qu  =  fcw. 
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place  in  these  letters :  thus,  supposing  the 
first  of  January  to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays 
would  be  represented  by  A,  not  only  in  that 
year,  but  in  all  succeeding  years.  There 
being,  however,  365  days,  the  letter  A  is 
repeated  for  the  31st  of  December,  and  conse- 
quently the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following 
year  will  be  G,  and  in  the  third  year  F.  If 
every  year  were  common,  the  process  would 
continue  regularly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years 
would  suffice  to  restore  the  same  letters  to  the 
same  days  as  before.  But  the  intervention  of 
a  day  in  every  bissextile  or  leap  year  occa- 
sions a  variation  in  this  respect.  The  bis- 
sextile year  containing  366  days  instead  of 
865,  will  throw  the  dominical  letter  of  the 
following  year  back  two  letters ;  so  that  if  the 
dominicai  letter  at  the  beginning  of  any  leap 
year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter  of  the  follow- 
ing year  will  be  A,  and  not  B.  This  alteration 
is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  altogether, 
but  by  changing  the  dominical  letter  at  the 
end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a 
day  takes  place.  The  following  rule  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  find  the 
Dominical  or  Sunday  letter  according  to  the 
calendar  in  the  Prayer-book:  "For  the  next 
century,  that  is,  from  the  year  1800  till  the 
year  1899  inclusive,  add  to  the  current  year 
its  fourth  part,  and  then  divide  by  7  ;  if  there 
is  no  remainder,  then  A  is  the  Sunday  letter ;  if 
any  number  remaiueth,  then  the  letter  corres- 
ponding to  that  number  is  the  Sunday  letter." 

dom-in  -i-can,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Do- 
minic, or  the  Dominicans. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Church  History : 

1.  One  of  a  religious  order  called  in  some 
places  Prsedicantes  or  Preaching  Friars,  and 
in  France  Jacobins,  from  their  first  convent  in 
Paris  being  iu  the  Rue  St.  Jaques.    They  took 
th*ir  ordinary  name  from  their  founder,  Do- 
minic de  Guzman  (afterwards  canonized  under 
the  name  of  St.  Dominic),  a  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic,   born  in  1170  at  Calahorza,  in  Old 
Castile.    He  was  first  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Osuma  or  Osma ;  he  afterwards  preached 
with  great   fervour  and  vehemence   against 
the      Albigenses 

in  Languedoc, 
where  he  laid  the 
first  foundations 
of  his  order,  the 
special  purpose 
of  which  was  to 
oppose  the  doc- 
trines of  the 
Albigenses.  The 
new  order  was 
approved  of  in 
1215  by  Pope  In- 
nocent HI.,  and 
confirmed  iu  1216 
by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Honorius  III., 
under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  a 
rule  to  which  they 
have  adhered,  al- 
though they  subsequently  adopted  a  white  habit 
resembling  that  of  the  Carthusians,  in  place  of 
their  original  black  dress.  They  were  under  a 
vow  of  absolute  poverty.  In  England  they  were 
called  Black  Friars,  and  in  1276  the  Corporation 
of  London  gave  them*two  streets  near  the 
Thames,  where  they  erected  a  large  convent, 
whence  that  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 
The  Dominicans  always  took  a  principal  part 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  St.  Dominic  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Inquisitor-General.  He  is 
represented  with  a  sparrow  by  his  side,  and 
with  a  dog  carrying  a  burning  torch  in  his 
mouth.  He  died  in  1221.  The  Dominicans 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

2.  One  ol  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St. 
Dominic  under  the  same  rules  as  the  friars, 
but  devoted  to  industry. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  knights,  also  founded 
by  St  Dominic,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  heresy  by  force  of  arms. 

H  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic :  To  the  friars, 
nuns,  and  knights  mentioned  aoove,  St. 
Dominicadded,  in  1221,  the  Tertiaries — persons 
who,  without  forsaking  secular  life  or  even  the 
marriage-tie,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Order  by  undertaking  certain  obligations,  such 
as  to  dress  plainly,  to  live  soberly,  to  carry  no 
weapon  of  offence,  and  to  perform  stated  devo- 
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tions.  Similar  orders  existed  in  connection 
with  the  Franciscans  and  the  Premonstraten- 
sians.  The  members  were  entitled  to  be  buried 
in  the  habit  of  the  Order. 

*  ddm-in'-I-cide,  *.  [Lat.  dominut  =  a  lord, 
a  master,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  one's  master. 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

dom'-I-nie,  s.  [Lat.  domine,  voc.  sing,  of 
dominvs  =  a  lord,  a  master.]  A  pedagogue, 
a  schoolmaster. 

do-mln'-ion  (Ion  as   yun),  *do-min-l- 
oun,   3.       [Low    Lat.    dominio,    from    Lat. 
d(rminium,  from  dominus  =  a  lord,  a  master ; 
Ital.  <fe  Sp.  dominio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sovereign  authority ;  lordship,  supreme 
power  or  control. 

"  Aud  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up.  that  ahall  rule 
with  great  dominion.  —Dan.  zl.  S. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing ;   con- 
trol, rule,  government. 

"  To  have  lordship  or  dominimtii 
In  the  bounds  of  this  little  toun." 

Lydgate :  Story  of  Tliebet,  pt.  1L 

3.  A  power,  right,  or  authority  over  to  dis- 
pose of  at  pleas  ure  ;  the  uncontrolled  right  of 
possession  or  use. 

"  He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that 
which  was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another."— 
Locke. 

4.  A  predominating   power   or   influence ; 
predominance,  ascendency. 

5.  A  district,  region,  or  country  under  a 
certain  government,  or  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  certain  sovereign  (generally  in  the 
plural). 

"  High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend. 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend." 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  Georgic  ii.  401,  401 

*  6.  The  seat  of  government  or  authority. 

"  Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  Israel  his  dominion."— 
Ptalm  cxiv.  2. 

IL  Script. :  The  same  as  DOMINATION 
(q.v.). 

"  Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominion!,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers."— Cotouiant  i.  16. 

H  (1)  Arms  of  Dominion : 

Her. :  Arms  of  dominion  are  those  belonging 
to  kingdoms  or  states,  and  officially  worn 
by  those  who  are  their  de  facto  sovereigns 
(Glossary  of  Heraldry.) 

(2)  Dominion  of  Canada  : 

Geog. :  A  territory  and  government  consti- 
tuted by  Act  of  Parliament  on  March  20, 1867, 
by  the  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  to  which,  on  July  1,  1873, 
was  added  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  dominion  and 
territory,  see  TERRITORY.] 

Dominion-day,  s.  A  Canadian  National 
holiday  (July  1)  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (July  1, 
1867). 

do-min'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dominus  =  a 
lord,  a  master.] 

Rom.  Law :  The  right  by  which  any  one 
exercised  control  over  property,  and  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alienate  it  at 
pleasure,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  life  interest,  or 
possessory  or  equitable  right. 

H  (1)  Dominium  directum : 

Feudal  Law:  The  interest  or  superiority 
vested  in  the  superior. 

(2)  Dominium  utile : 

Feudal  Law:  The  interest  or  property 
vested  in  the  vassal,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  lord. 

dom -I -no,   s.      [Sp.,  originally  =  a   dress 
worn  by  a  master,  from  domine  —  a  master,  a 
teacher ;    Lat.  dominus  =  a  lord,  a  master ; 
Ital.  dumino.] 
L  Ordinary  Language . 

*  1.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a 
cathedral  church. 

*  2.  A  hood  or  cape  worn  by  priests  when 
officiating  in  winter,  to  protect  the  head  and 
face. 

*  3.  A  mourning- veil  for  women. 

"  Domino,  a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  bead, 
worn  by  canons ;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  vail 
used  by  some  women  that  mourn."— Ladiet  Dictiona  ry 
(1694). 

4.  A  masquerade-dress  worn  for  disguise  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  consisting  of  an 


ample  cloak  or  mantle  with  wide  sleeves  and 
a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.    It  was  usually 
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of  black  silk,  but  sometimes  of  other  colours 
and  materials. 

6.  A  kind  of  half-mask  worn  by  ladies  when 
travelling  or  promenading,  at  masquerades, 
&c.,  as  a  partial  disguise  for  the  features. 

6.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

7.  (PL):  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
H.  Games: 

1.  (PL):  A  game  played  generally  by  two  or 
four  pei-sons  with  twenty-eight  oblong  pieces 
of  ivory  or  bone,  or  wood  laced  with  ivory  or 
bone,  marked,  after  the  manner  of  dice,  on 
one  side,  which  is  divided  iu  the  middle  by  a 
transverse  line,  with  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions from  double  blank  to  double  six.    The 
game  consists  iu  matching  the  numbers  on 
either  of  the  ends  of  the  pieces  played  with 
similar  numbers  from  the  pieces  iu  the  player's 
hand ;  the  players    "  putting   down "    alter- 
nately.     In   some  cases  the  dominoes    aie 
nmnbered  up  to  double  nine. 

2.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game 
of  dominoes  is  played. 

3.  When  a  player  has  matched  all  his  pieces, 
he  is  said  to  be  domino. 

dom  -I-nus,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  of  respect  formerly 
given  to  clergymen,  lords  of  manors,  &c. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  In  civil  law,  one  who  possesses  anything 
by  right. 

(2)  In  feudal  law,  one  who  granted  part  of 
his  estate  to  another  to  be  enjoyed  iu  fee. 

2.  Univ. :  A  student  who  has  passed  his 
final  B.A.  examination  :  usually  written  Ds. 

3.  Eccles. :  In  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  a 
student  who  has  not  yet  received  the  tonsure. 

*  dom'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  domito  =  to  tame.  ] 
Capable  of  being  tamed. 

"  Animals  more  domitahle.  domestic,  and  subject  to 
be  governed.  "—Sir  If.  Bale. 

ddm'-ite,  s.  [From  the  Pny-de-D6me  in  An- 
vergne,  France,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

M in. :  An  earthy  variety  of  trachyte,  re- 
sembling a  sindy  chalk  in  its  appearance,  and 
gritty  feeling.  It  is  of  a  white  or  greyish- 
white  colour. 

"don,  v.t.  <fct.    [Do.] 

don,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  dominus.]    [DAN.] 

1.  A  title  in  Spain  now  given  to  all  classes, 
but  formerly  restricted  to  the  upper  classes  ; 
sir,  siguior. 

"  He  had  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Spanish,  andaflected 
the  grave  deportment  of  a  Spanish  don."—MacatUay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Univ. :  A  fellow  of  a  college. 

"  The  trio  of  undergraduates .  .  .  passed  other*,  who 
were  evidently  dom.  without  the  slightest  notice."— 
Cuthoert  Bede  :  Verdant  Oreen,  pt.  L,  ch.  vili. 

3.  A  person  of  high  position  or  importance  ; 
a  leader,  a  chief. 

"  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  Don.-— Macaulay: 
Bat.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  One  who  assumes  airs  of  great  importance. 

"  For  the  great  dom  of  wit — 
Phcthus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own.* 

Dryden  :  Epilogue  to  Indian  Emperor. 

don,  v.t.  [A  contraction  of  do  on.]  [Do,  •».] 
To  put  on,  to  invest  with,  to  assume  :  the 
opposite  to  dfiff(q.v.). 


boil,   boy;  po~ut.  jo'wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -t, 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tious,  -«ious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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don   a,  *.     |  DONNA.] 

•  don'-a-ble,  «.    [Lat.  donabilia,  from  dono  = 
to  give",  to  present.]    That  may  or  can  be  given. 

don-a-car'-gyr-ite,  s.     [Gr.  Mvat  (donax), 
genit.  ooraxo?  (donakos)  =  a  reed  ;  opvupos  (ar- 
guros)  =  white  metal  .  .  .  silver,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Mia.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  FREIESLEBENITE  (q.v.). 

*  don'-a-cite,  s.     [Lat.  donax  (genit.  donac(is) 
(q.v.).,' and  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.).] 

Palasont. :  A  fossil  Donax.  If  clearly  iden- 
tified as  of  that  genus,  it  is  now  simply  called 
Donax. 

*don-a-ker,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cattle- 
stealer.  [DUNAKER.] 

*ddn'-a-r^,  «.  &a.  [Lat.  donarium  =  (1) 
the  place  in  a  temple  where  presents  to  the 
gods  were  kept ;  a  treasury-chamber  ;  (2)  an 
offering  to  the  gods  ;  donum  =  a  gift ;  dono  = 
to  give  as  a  present.) 

A.  As  subst. :  Anything  given  or  offered  for 
sacred  purposes  ;  a  votive  offering. 

"  Candles  and  other  donariet  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  - 
Taylor:  Ditsuativr from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bit.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :   Given  or    offered  for  sacred 
purposes  ;  votive,  dedicated. 
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*don'-at,  *don'-et,  s.  [From  jElius  Dona- 
tus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  born  c.  A.D.  333. 
He  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
and  a  work  upon  grammar,  which  long  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.] 

1.  A  grammar. 

"A»  the  common  donrt  berith  himsilfe  towards  the 
foil  kunnyng  of  Latyn.  so  this  booke  for  Ooddis  lawes : 
therefore  this  buoke  may  be  conveniently  called  the 
donet  or  key  to  the  Crlsten  Religioun."— Pecock  :  He- 
preuor  (Introd. '. 

2.  A  primer,  or  introduction  to  any  subject, 
art,  profession,  or  science. 

"  Thanne  drowe  I  me  aiuonge  draperes  my  donet  to 
lerne."  P.  Plowman,  bk.  v.  209. 

*  dSn'-a-ta-ry,  s.    [Eng.  donat(e) ;  -ary.]    The 

same  as  DONATORY  (q.v). 

t  do'-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  donotus,  pa.  par.  of  dono 
=  to  give  as  a  present ;  donum  =  a  gift.]  To 

gve  as  a  donation ;  to  contribute,  to  subscribe. 
Imerican.) 

•  do  na  tif ,  *  do  na  tif e,  a.    [DONATIVE.  ] 

do  na  tion,  s.    [Lat.  donatio,  from  donatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dono  =  to  give  as  a  present ;  Fr. 
donation ;  Sp.  donation  ;  Ital.  donazlone.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving,  bestowing,  or  granting  ; 
H  gift,  a  grant. 

"  It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now." 

Shakeip.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  gratui- 
tously ;  a  gift. 

"  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  gome  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless' cl  lovers."  8h<ik*tp. :  Tempett,  iv.  1. 

3.  Spec. :  A  charitable  gift,  benefaction,  or 
contribution. 

"Voluntary  donation!  to  the  charity-box."— A  nee- 
dote*  of  Dp.  Walton.  11.  US. 

II.  Law  :  The  act  or  contract  by  which  any 
\thing,  or  the  use  of  and  right  to  it,  is  trans- 
ferred as  a  free  gift  to  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion ;  a  deed  of  gift.  Two  things  are  required 
Ito  make  a  donation  valid  :  (1 )  that  there  is 
legal  capacity  in  the  donor  to  give,  and  in  the 
donee  to  receive,  and  (2)  that  there  is  consent, 
delivery,  and  acceptance. 

If  Donation,  mortis  causa : 

Law :  When  a  person  in  his  last  .sickness, 
apprehending  his  dissolution  near,  delivers  or 
causes  to  be  delivered  to  another  the  possession 
of  any  personal  goods,  under  which  have  been 
included  bonds,  and  bills  drawn  by  the  de- 
ceased upon  his  banker,  to  keep  in  case  of 
his  decease,  such  delivery  is  said  to  be  a 
donation  mortis  causa.  This  gift,  if  the  donor 
dies,  needs  not  the  assent  of  his  executor  ;  yet 
it  shall  not  prevail  against  creditors,  and  is 
accompanied  with  this  implied  trust,  that,  if 
the  donor  lives,  the  property  thereof  shall 
revert  to  himself,  being  only  given  in  contem- 
plation of  death,  or  mortis  causa.  (Blackstone.) 

donation  party,  s.  A  party  or  number 
of  persons  assembling  at  the  house  of  one 
person,  as  of  the  parish  clergyman,  each 
bringing  a  present. 


If  For  the  difference  between  donation  and 
gift,  see  GIFT. 

Don'-a-tlsm,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Donatismus;  Fr. 
Donatisme.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  doctrines  or  principles  of 
the  Donatists  (q.v.). 

Don  -a-tist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Donatista;  Fr. 
Donaiisle.} 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  schismatics  in 
Africa,  the  followers  of  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Casa  Nigra,  in  Numidia.  The  sect  arose  in 
A.D.  311,  when  Csecilianus  was  elected  bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  consecrated  by  the  African 
bishops  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
those  of  Numidia.  The  people,  resenting  this, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Caecilianus,  and  set 
up  Majorinus,  who  was  then  consecrated  by 
Donatus.  The  Donatists  held  that  Christ, 
though  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
yet  was  less  than  the  Father :  they  also  denied 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  they 
said  had  fallen  away  in  many  particulars. 
They  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  A.D.  313,  also  in  another  at  Aries  in 
the  following  year  ;  and  a  third  time,  in  A.D. 
316,  at  Milan,  before  Constantine  the  Great. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  had  a 
large  number  of  churches,  but  soon  after  began 
to  decline,  owing  to  a  schism  amongst  them- 
selves, occasioned  by  the  election  of  two 
bishops  in  the  room  of  Parmenian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Donatus,  and  also  through  the 
zealous  opposition  of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo.  They  were  finally  suppressed  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

don  a  tis  tic,  don  a  tis  ti  cal,  a.  [Eng. 
dondtist ;  -ic ;  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  Donatism 
or  the  Donatists. 

dSn'-a-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  donutif;  from  Lat. 
donativum  =  a  present,  a  largess,  from  do- 
natus, pa.  par.  of  dono  =  to  give  as  a  present ; 
Ital.  &Sp.  donativo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  gift,  a  present,  a  largess, 
a  gratuity. 

"  The  three  Lords  took  down  with  them  thirty.seven 
thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  distri- 
bute as  a  donative  among  the  sailors." — Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviil. 

2.  Canon  Law :  A  benefice  merely  given  and 
collated    by  the  patron   to    a  man  without 
either  presentation  to  the  ordinary,  or  institu- 
tion by  the  ordinary,  or    induction    by  his 
orders. 

"  Never  did  steeple  carry  double  truer ; 
His  is  the  donative  and  mine  the  cure." 

Cleveland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ; 
as,  a  donative  advowson. 

do  na'-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 
Law :  A  donor. 

dim'-a-tor-y,  don  a-tar  y,  s.  [Eng.  do- 
natof  ;  -y.] 

Scots  Law :  One  to  whom  escheated  property 
is  made  over  on  certain  conditions. 

'  do  naught  (gh  silent),  ».  [Eng.  do,  and 
naught.]  [DONNAT.]  A  good-for-nothing,  idle 
fellow. 

"  Crafty  and  proud  donauyhti.'  —  Granger  :  On 
Eccltiiattet  (Wi\),  p.  243. 

do  nax,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  =  (1)  a  reed,  (2)  a 
kind  of  shell-fish.] 

1.  Bot. :  Arundo  Donax,  a  strong-growing, 
cane-like  grass,resembling  thp  bamboo  in  habit, 
but  only  averaging  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Palestine.      Its    stems   are    used    for   many 
domestic  purposes,   such  as  walking-sticks, 
measuring-rods,  and  musical  pipes  ;  pan-pipes 
are  made  of  them.    (Smith.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mol- 
luscs belonging  to  the  family  Tellinidw.    The 
shell  is  wedge-shaped  and  striated,  the  front 
rounded  and  produced,  posterior  side  short. 
It  commences  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  and  is 
represented  by  numerous  species  at  the  present 
day. 

dine,  various  parts  of  o.  &  interj.    [Do.] 
A.  As  parts  of  a  verb. 

•  L  As  the  third  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  (for 
doen). 

*  IL  As  infinitive : 

"  With  me  ne  hadde  he  neuer  to  done" 

Stuyn  Haget,  462. 


III.  As  pa.  par.  £  particip.  adj. 

1.  A*  pa.  par.    (In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb.) 

2.  As  adjective : 

(1)  Lit.  :  Performed,  executed,  acted,  carried 
out,  completed. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Cheated,  baffled,  defeated,  over-reached, 
(ft)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

"The  Holland  fleet,  whu  tired  and  done." 

Dryden:  Annul  UirtMlit,  Ixx. 

B.  As  interj. :  Used  to  express  agreement  to 
a  proposal  made  :  as,  in  accepting  a  wager,  or 
a  bargain  offered,  the  person  accepting  says, 
Done :  that  is,  agreed,  accepted  ;  i  agree  or  I 
accept. 

"  Twas  done  and  done  ;  and  the  fox,  by  consent,  was 
to  be  the  Judge. "—LEttrange:  Fubla. 

II  (1)  Done  biown  (From  meat  being  roasted 
till  quite  done) :  Cheated  or  over-reached 
thoroughly. 

(2)  Done  for: 

(a)  Ruined,  killed. 

(ft)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

"She  is  rather  done  for,  this  morning.  "—UittAuttmt 
Permation,  ch.  xxlii. 

(3)  Done  up  :  Thoroughly  exhausted,  worn 
out  or  exhausted  from  any  cause. 

done,  a.  [Fr.  iimiiir  =  given,  pa.  par.  of 
dormer  =  to  give  ;  Lat.  don  o.  ] 

Law:  Given,  issued,  given  out  to  thepub'ic; 
a  term  used  at  the  conclusion  of  formal  docu- 
ments, showing  the  date  at  which  they  were 
officially  approved  and  l>ecatne  valid.  [GIVEN.] 

do  nee',  s.  [Lat.  don(o)  =  to  give  as  a  present, 
and  Eng.  sun",  -ee  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  given  or  any  grant  made. 

"  There  is  an  errour  all  over ;  l>ut  whether  are  must 
to  blame,  you  may  judge  between  the  donor  and  the 
donee."— air  M.  Handyi :  Kuay>(l8M).  p.  21". 

2.  Law :    The   person   to   whom  lands  or 
tenements  are  given  or  granted. 

"Touching  the  parties  unto  deeds  and  charters,  w» 
are  to  consider  as  well  the  donors  and  granters,  as  the 
donee*  or  grantees."— Spelman. 

*  don   ct,  s.    [DoNAT.] 

do'-ney,  do'-nt,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A 
native  vessel  in  use  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  of  an  ark-like  form,  about  seventy  feet 
long,  twenty  broad,  and  twelve  deep,  with 
a  flat  bottom  or  keel  portion,  which  at  the 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet,  and  at  the  fore 
and  aft  points,  ten  inches.  There  is  one  mast 
and  a  lug  sail.  The  draught  of  water  when 
the  vessel  is  empty  is  but  four  feet,  and  when 
loaded,  nine.  'Ihe  Doni  can  venture  to  sea 
only  in  the  tine  season.  (Edye  :  Journ.  Roy. 
Asiat.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.) 

*  dft-nif-er-ous,  K.     [Lat.  donum  =  a  gift, 
fe.ro  —  to    bear,   and    Eng.    adj.   suff.   -oiis.j 
Bearing  or  attended  with  gifts. 

f  don' -Jon,  *  don  geon,  s.  [Fr.  donjon.] 
[DUNGEON.] 

Norm.  Arch. :  The  grand  central  tower  of  a 
Norman  or  mediaeval  castle,  frequently  raised 
on  an  artificial  elevation.  It  was  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  building,  a  high  square  tower 
with  walls  of  enorqyms  thickness,  usually  de- 
tached from  the  surrounding  buildings  by  an 
open  space  walled,  called  the  Inner  Bailey, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i»6t, 
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last  stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great 
hall,  and  principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn 
occasions,  and  also  the  prison  of  the  fortress  ; 
from  which  last  circumstance  we  derive  the 
modern  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungeon. 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  Rochester  Castle,  and  the 
Castle  at  Newcastle.  It  was  also  called  the 
Donjon-keep.  [KEEP;  DOMESTIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.] 

"  Then,  one  by  one.  »  as  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall." 

Scott :  Riikebj,  T.  ST. 

*  donk,  a.  &  s.    [DANK.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Damp,  moist,  dank. 

••  The  dully  dikis  war  al  donk  and  wate.* 

Dougl'it :  Virgil,  201, 1. 

B  As  subst. :  Dampness,  moisture,  dank- 
ness. 

"  Bedowin  in  donkit  depe  was  euery  Bike." 

Douglat  :  rirffil,  SOI, 10. 

don' -key,  *.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  a  double  diniin.  from  dun  (from  the 
colour)  by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival 
suffixes  -k  (=  -tcfc  or  -ock)  and  -y.  (Skeat.)] 

[DUN.] 

1.  Lit. :  Anass(q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  destitute  of  sense ;  a  stupid, 
Hilly,  or  foolish  person  ;  an  ass,  a  blockhead. 

donkey-engine,  - . 

Steam-engine :  An  auxiliary  engine  for  work- 
ing the  feed-pump,  hoisting  in  freight,  &c. : 
Work  unconnected  with  the  propelling  engines, 
and  which  may  thus  proceed  when  the  main 
engines  are  stopped. 

donkey-man,  s. 

1.  One  whodri  ves  or  keeps  a  donkey  for  hire. 

2.  One  who  works  at  a  donkey-pump. 

donkey-pump,  s.  A  steam-pump  for 
feeding  steam-engine  boilers;  frequently  used 
for  pumping  in  water  during  the  cessation 
from  working  of  the  principal  engine.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  feed-pump  portion 
of  the  large  engine  ;  also  used  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  gas-works,  tanneries,  and  chemical 
works.  Some  pumps  are  mounted  on  legs, 
others  are  adapted  to  be  bolted  to  a  post  or 
wall.  (Knight.) 

*  don  key  drome,  s.    [Formed  from  Eng. 
donkey,  in  imitation  of  hippodrome  (q.v.).]    A 
course  for  a  donkey-race. 

"  Left  sprawling  in  the  dost  of  the  donkey '-rirom**— 
Savage :  K.  Mealicott,  ok.  i.,  ch.  v.  (Da«iet.) 

•dorik'-ish,  o.  [Eng.  donk;  -ish.]  Rather 
damp,  moist,  or  dank. 

don  na,  s.     [Sp.  and  Ital,  from  don  (q.v.), 
from  lit.  domino,  fern,  of  dominus.]     A  lady. 
If  Prima  donna :  The  first  or  leading  female 
singer  in  an  opera,  &c. 

don'-nar,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  Dan. 
dundn,  Sw.  dundra  —  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
to  thunder.)  To  stupefy. 

"  Tis  no'  the  damaged  heady  gear 
That  donnar,  daw,  or  daver." 

A.  Vouglat:  Poemt,  p.  141. 

don'-nard,  don'-nert, ".  [DONNAT.]  Grossly 
stupid  ;  stunned  ;  in  dotage. 

"•Ve  dormant  auld  deevil,'  answered  his  guest." — 
Scott  .-  Antiquary .  ch.  ii 

don'  nart  ness,  s.  [Eng.  donnart;  -ness.] 
Stupidity. 

don  nat,  don'  not,  s.  [A  contraction  of  do 
naught.]  An  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

"  The  worst  doimat  of  them  can  look  out  for  their 
turn."— Scott :  Beart  of  Midlothian. 

*  donne,  *  don, " .    [DUN.  ] 

*  donne,  v.t.    [Do.] 

ddnned  (1),  pa,  par.  or  o.    [Dos,  ».] 

donned  (2),  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fond, 
greatly  attached.  (Scotch.) 

don'-nert,  a.    PONNARD.] 

*  don  nish,  a.    [Eng.  don  ;  -ish.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  don  ;  learned. 

"Unless  a  man  .  .  .  can  write  donnith  books."— 
O.  Eliot  :  Daniel  Derondn,  ch.  xvi. 

f  don'-nism,  s.  [Eng.  don;  -ism.]  The  as- 
sumption of  airs  of  great  importance  :  self-im- 
portance ;  conceit  (University  slang.) 

do' -nor,  s.  (Lat.  don(o)  —  to  give  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  Eng.  suff  -or.) 


L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  gives,  bestows,  or 
grants  anything  gratuitously. 

"  Litters  think  besiege  the  donor'i  gate, 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole."         Drydeii :  Juvenal,  sat.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  grants  an  estate  to 
another. 

*  2.  Eccl. :  A  term  of  the  middle  ages,  ap- 
plied to  the  giver  and  founder  of  a  work  of 
art  for  religious  purposes — viz.,  the  giver  of  a 
church  picture,  statue,  or  painted  window, 
&c. ;  the  founder  of  a  church  or  an  altar. 
(Fairholt.) 

Don'-O-van,  8.    [Proper  name.] 

Donovan's  solution,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  pale  greenish  liquid,  having  no 
odour  and  a  styptic  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture 
containing  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  teriodide 
of  arsenic.  It  is  used  in  skin  diseases. 

*  do  noth  Ing  ness,  s.    [Eng.  do ;  nothing ; 
•ness.]    Idleness,  indolence,  laziness. 

"A  situation  of  similar  affluence  and  donothingncu." 
Mitt  Autcett :  MantfieU  Park,  ch.  xxxviii. 

don' -ship,  s.  [Eng.  don  ;  -ship.]  The  quality 
of  a  don  or  gentleman  of  rank  ;  a  title  given 
to  gentlemen  under  the  degree  of  baron. 

"To  torture 
Your  donthip  for  a  day  or  two." 

Bcaum.  <t  Flet. :  The  Chance*,  v.  L 

don'-sie,  don-oie,  don-sy,  a.  &  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim,  implying  the 
idea  of  self-importance  ;  frequently  applied  to 
one  small  in  size. 

"  She  was  a  dontie  wife  and  clean 
Without  debate." 

Ramsay :  Poemt.  L  228. 

2.  Used  obliquely,  to  signify  pettish,  testy. 

3.  Saucy ;  malapert. 

4.  Restive  ;  unmanageable ;  as  applied  to  a 
horse. 

"  Tho'  ye  was  tricky,  slee.  an'  fuimie, 
Ye  ne'er  was  dontie." 

Burnt :  To  hit  AtUd  Mart. 

5.  Heavy  ;  severe  ;  applied  to  strokes. 

6.  Unlucky,    ill-fated   in    regard   to   acci- 
dents or  moral  conduct. 

"  Their  dontie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 
Their  failings  and  mischances." 

Burnt :  Addrett  to  the  Unco  Ovid. 

7.  Dull,  dreary,  stupid. 

"Has  thou  with  Rosecrucians  wandert. 
Or  thro'  some  donne  desart  d-ndert?" 

Ramsay  :  Poemt,  ii.  334.    (Jamifton.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  lubberly  fellow. 

*  don'-zeL  *  don-sel,  s.    [Ital.  donzello ;  Sp. 
doncel;    O.    F.    donzel,  from    Lat.    doncelliis, 
dominicellvs,  dimin.  of  Lat.  dominitf  =  a  lord, 
a  master.]  A  young  gentleman  following  arms 
but  not  yet  knighted;   a  young   squire  or 
attendant ;  a  page. 

"He  is  esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  dontei  to  the 
damsels."— Butter:  Characters 

doo,  s.    [DOVE.]    (Scotch.) 
doo'-ab,  s.    [DOAB.] 

doob,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  An 
Indian  name  for  Cynodon  dactylon.  the  Creep- 
ing Dog's-tooth  grass,  which  is  used  as  fodder. 
[CYNODON,  DOORDA.] 

doo  -dl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Mr.  S.  Doody,  a 
London  "botanist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  exotic  Asplenieae  (Poly- 
podioid  Ferns). 

doo' -die,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  dawdle 
q.v.).]  A  lazy,  idle  trifler. 

doo  -die,  don-die,  v.t.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
ot dawdle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dawdle. 

"I  have  an  auld  wife  to  my  mlther. 
Will  doudle  it  on  her  knee." 

Berd:  Coll..  11.  203. 

2.  To  play  the  bagpipe. 

doo'-dle-sack,  s.    [Oer.  du,idsack.\ 
Music. :  The  bagpipe. 

doof,  doofife,  *.    [DUFF.] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  softish  body,  as  with  a 
peat,  cloth,  book,  &c. 

"They  had  gotten  some  nlr  doo/*.  They  had  been 
terribly  paikit  and  daddit  wi1  something."— Brownie 
of  Bodtbeck.  1.  IS*. 


2.  A  hollow-sounding  fall,  like  that  of  • 
loaded  sack  coming  to  the  ground. 

"  Boddin  that  I  wad  coup,  that  I  muchtna  gie  • 
dooffe.  I  hurklit  litherlye  down."  —  ffugg  :  Winter 

dook,  douk,  v.i.  &.  t.     [DUCK,  v.]   (Scotch.) 

dook  (1),  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  wooden   plug  or  block  inserted  in  a 
brick  or  stone  wall  for  the  subsequent  attach- 
ment of  the  finishing  pieces. 

2.  The  same  as  DOOL  (3),  s.  (q.v.) 

dook  (2),  s.    I  DUCK,  «.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dipping,  ducking, 
or  bathing  ;  a  bath. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  dip-ioorking  (q.v.). 

dook  -et,  dou  cat,  *.  [Scot,  doo,  dou  =  a 
dove,  and  cat,  ket  =  cote.]  A  dove-cot,  a  pigeon- 
house. 

"  And  for  the  moor-fowl,  or  the  grey  fuwl,  they  lie 
as  thick  as  doos  in  a  dookel."— Scott :  Guy  Mannerinf, 
ch.  xxii. 

dooks,  s.  pi.    [DOOK  (i), «.] 

*  dool  (1),  *  doole,  s.    [DOLE  (l),  s.J 

"  Now,  will  ye  pledge  me,  gif  ye  please 
I  hae  a  son*  v  dool  o'  cheese." 

Picken :  Poemt  (178S),  p.  4& 

dool  (2),  s.    [DOLE  (•>),«.]    Sorrow. 

U  To  sing  dool:  To  lament,  to  mourn. 

"  Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  doof 

Burnt :  A  Uard'l  Epitapk. 

dool  like,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
sorrow ;  doleful. 

"  Tears  of  poor  and  friendless  Zion,  now  going  dooi- 
likc  in  sackcloth."— Jtutherford  :  Lettert,  i.  63. 

dool  (3),  s.  [Ger.  dot,  dalle.}  An  iron  spike  for 
keeping  the  joints  of  boards  together  in  laying 
a  floor. 

*  dool  -fuL  a.    [DOLEFUL.] 

doo'-lle,  «.  [Prob.  connected  with  devil.}  A 
spectre,  a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  a  scare- 
crow. 

doom,  v.t.  [Essentially  the  same  word  as 
deem  (q.v.).]  [DOOM,  s.] 

*  1.  To  judge,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon. 

"  No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  Thee  purjjosed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
80  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  iuelined." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  UL,  402-4, 

*  2.  To  judge,  to  decide,  to  determine. 

"  Nobly  d-iomed."  Shaketp. :  Cymbtline,  v.  6. 

3.  To  sentence,  to  adjudge,  to  condemn  to 
any  punishment. 

"  Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls. 
Absolves  the  just,  aud  doomt  the  guilty  souls.* 
Dryden  :   Virgil  ;  .£nrid  VL  685,  5ML 

4.  With  the   penalty   or   punishment   ex- 
pressed. 

"  We  shall  not  be  doomed  to  death  or  life  according 
to  the  hectoring  spirits  of  the  world."— Bun  fan  ; 
Pilorim't  Progrett,  pt.  L 

5.  To  destine ;  to  ordain  or  fix  the  fate  or 
destiny  of  irrevocably. 

"  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
"  such  a  worthy  cause 

as  his  lawful  prey." 
Cotvptr :  Talk,  ii.  li-ll. 

*  &  To  ordain,  fix,  or  decree  as  a  penalty  or 
punishment ;  to  pass  sentence  of. 

"  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death  t" 
Shakrtp.:  Kiehard  III.,  It  L 

*  7.  To  allot  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

"  The  prince  will  doom  thee  death." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  UL  L 

g.  To  assess  or  tax  by  estimate  at  discretion. 
(American.) 

doom,  *  dom,  *  dome,  s.  [A.S.  dom :  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  tvom;  Goth,  dams;  Icel.  domo; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  dom,  all  =  judgment ;  Gr. 
0«>is  (themis)  =  law,  from  a  root  aha  =»  to 
place,  Sansc.  dhd.  (Skeat).]  [DEEM, -DOM.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  judicial  passing  of  sentence  or  judg- 
ment (not  necessarily  of  condemnation). 

"Adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe.*         Milton  :  P.  L.  UL  2SS,  XM. 

2.  Specif. :  The  great  day  of  judgment. 

"The  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten."  Milton  :  P.  L  ,  ill  SCT-S*. 

*  3.  The  right,  power,  authority,  or  duty  of 
sitting  in  judgment. 

"  For  nattier  the  fadir  jugith  ony  man,  but  hath 
youun  ech  doom  to  the  Sone.  —  Wfctife :  John  V. 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shun.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -f ion  -  zhua.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  -  bel,  dfl. 
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4.  A  sentence  or  judgment  passed,  generally 
evil  or  adverse. 

"  In  the  great  day.  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
•hall  be  laid  open,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer 
for  what  he  knows  nothing  of  ;  but  shall  receive  his 
doom,  his  conscience  accusing  or  excusing  him."  — 
Locke. 

*  5.  The  infliction  or  carrying  out  of  a  sen- 
tence or  punishment. 

"  Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assigned ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves.' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  817-19. 

6.  Fate,  destiny  ;  generally  evil  or  adverse. 

"Their  doom  would  be  fixed  if  a  courtier  should  be 
called  to  the  chair.  "—Macautay :  Hiit.  Eng..  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  Ruin,  destruction,  fate,  perdition. 

"  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom. 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  my  doom." 
Pope  :  Homer' t  Odyuey,  xi.  895,  596. 

*  8  An  opinion. 

"  I  am  his  trewest  man,  as  to  my  dome." 

Chaucer :  Astembly  of  Foulet,  479. 

*  9.  Disposition,  control. 

"To  al  that  weore  at  his  dome."    Alitaunder,  2,«0«. 

IL  Arch. :  The  old  name  for  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, which  impressive  subject  was  usually 
painted  over  the  chancel  arch  in  parochial 
churches.  Dooms  were  executed  in  distemper, 
and  are  of  very  constant  occurrence.  One 
of  the  finest  at  present  existing  in  England  is 
In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
Coventry.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  these 
representations  were  effaced,  or  washed  over, 
as  superstitious.  (Fairholt.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  doom  and 
destiny,  see  DESTINY. 

*  If  Falsing  a  doom : 

Old  Scots  Law :  An  appeal  to  a  higher  court 
Against  a  doom,  in  the  sense  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision alleged  to  be  false  or  unjust.  Appeal  in 
such  cases  remains  in  Scotland,  being  now  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  thence  again  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  such  cases  the  term 
"  falsing  a  doom  ''  is  no  longer  employed. 

*  doom-book,  *  dom-boc,  .-•.    The  book 
of  laws,  and  national  and  local  customs  and 
usages,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  King 
Alfred.    It  is  now  lost. 

*  doom-bouse,  *  dome-bowse,  s.  [  A.S. 
ddmhus.]    A  court  or  hall  of  justice. 

"  Dome-hwune.    Pretorium,"— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  doom-place,    *  dom  place,   s.     A 

market,  a  market-place. 

"  He  dlsputide  in  the  synagoge  .  .  and  in  the 
chepiiige  or  domptace."—  W yclitfe:  Deedit,  xvii.  17. 

*  doom-settle,  *  dom  seotle,  s.    [A.S. 
ddmsetl.]    A  judgment  seat. 

"  Biuiore  the  reue  as  he  set  on  his  domseotle."— St. 
Juliana,  p.  55. 

*  doom-stool,   *  dom  stol,   s.     [A.8. 
domstdll.]    A  seat  of  justice,  a  judgment  seat. 

"  Let  skile  sitteu  ase  demare  upon  the  domitol."— 
dncren  Kiialt,  p.  30«. 

dooms-day,  s.  &  a.    [DOOMSDAY.] 

*  dooms  -man,     *  domes  -man,     s. 

[DOOMSMAN.] 

doom  (2),  s.    [DouM.] 

doom-palm,  s.    [DOUM-PALM.] 
*  doom,  *  doum,  a.    [DUMB.] 

doom'-age,  s.  [Eng.  </<nm ;  -age.}  A  penalty 
or  fine  for  neglect.  {American,  esp.  in  New 
Hampshire.) 

doomed,  /»>.  par.  &  a.    [DOOM,  v.] 

doom  er,  s.  [Eng.  doom;  -er.]  One  who 
judges,  decides,  or  fixes  the  doom  or  destiny. 


*  doom  f Ul,  a.  [Eng.  doom ;  •fuUf).']  Full  of 
or  causing  doom  or  destruction. 

"  By  Or  infectious  slime  that  doumful  deluge  left, 
Nature  herself  has  since  of  purity  been  reft." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Oloion,  I.  9. 

doom   irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DOOM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  judging,  senten- 
cing or  condemning  ;  condemnation. 

dooms,  adv.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of 
damned,  influenced  by  doom  (q.v.).]  Very,  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"  Our  powny  reists  a  bit,  and  Its  doom  sweer  to  the 
road."— Scott.'  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 


doom? '-day,  *  domes  dai,  *  domes-day, 
*  domes-del,  *  domes-dele,  *  doms 
day,   s.   &  a.    [A.8.    d6mes  dceg  =  the   day 
of  judgment ;     Icel.    domsd&gr,    domadagr ; 
O.  Fris.  domesdei.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  great  day  of  judgment. 

"  Then  is  dooms-day  netx.'—Shakeip.  :  Samlet,  11.  2. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  day  of  death  ;  the  end,  the 
destruction. 

"  Doomtday  Is  near  fdie  all,  die  merrily." 

8hake*ji. :  1  Henry  IV.,  IT.  1. 
^f  To  take  doomsday  seems  to  mean  to  fix 
doomsday  as  the  time  for  payment. 

"  And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  In 
the  city  by  a?  free  word  of  his  mouth,  than  if  he  had 
paid  me  naif  in  hand,  and  took  doomsday  fur  the 
other."— The  Puritan,  11.  «21.  (SuppL  to  Shakesp.) 

B.  As  adj. :  See  the  compound. 

doomsday-book,  domesday  book. 

A  book  compiled  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  containing  a  register  or  survey  of 
the  lauds  in  England",  from  which  judgment 
was  given  as  to  the  value,  tenures,  and  services 
of  each  holding.  It  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1084,  and  finished  in  1086.  Its  com- 
pilation was  determined  upon  at  Gloucester 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  council,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  what  was  due  to  him,  in 
the  way  of  tax,  from  his  subject?,  and  that 
each  at  the  same  time  might  know  what  he  had 
to  pay.  It  was  compiled  as  much  for  their 
protection  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility  and  people  had  been  grievously 
distressed  at  the  time,  by  the  king  bringing 
over  large  numbers  of  French  and  Bretons, 
and  quartering  them  on  his  subjects,  "each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  land,"  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Cnut, 
King  of  Denmark,  which  was  apprehended. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  sur- 
vey were  to  inquire  the  name  of  each  place  ; 
who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  the  present  possessor  ;  how  many 
hides  were  in  the  manor ;  how  many  ploughs 
were  in  demesne  ;  how  many  homagers ;  how 
many  villeins  ;  how  many  cottars  ;  how  many 
serving  men  ;  how  many  free  tenants ;  how 
many  tenants  in  soccage  ;  how  much  wood, 
meadow,  and  pasture ;  the  number  of  mills 
and  fish-ponds  ;  what  had  been  added  or  taken 
away  from  the  place ;  what  was  the  gross 
value  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
the  present  value ;  and  how  much  each  free- 
man or  soc-man  had,  and  whether  any  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  the  value.  80 
minute  was  the  survey,  that  the  writer  of  the 
contemporary  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
records,  with  some  asperity  :  "So  very  nar- 
rowly he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  hide,  nor  one  virgate  of  land, 
nor  even,  it  is  shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  no  shame  to  do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor 
a  swine  was  left,  that  was  not  set  down." 

Domesday  Survey  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first,  in  folio,  consisting  of  382  leaves, 
contains  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks, 
Cambridge,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  Cornwall, 
Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Leicester 
and  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham,  Oxford,  Salop,  Somerset, 
Stafford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts, 
Worcester,  and  York.  The  second  volume, 
in  quarto,  consisting  of  450  leaves,  contains 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

For  some  reason  left  unexplained,  many 
parts  were  left  unsurveyed  ;  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  are 
not  described  in  the  survey  ;  nor  does  Lanca- 
shire appear  under  its  proper  name ;  but  Fur- 
ness,  and  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  as 
the  south  of  Westmoreland,  with  a  part  of 
Cumberland,  are  included  within  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire 
which  lies  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  compre- 
hended 688  manors,  is  joined  to  Cheshire. 
Part  of  Rutland  is  described  in  the  counties 
of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 

Domesday  Book  was  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim  during  the  last  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
King  George  III.  in  1767.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, commenced  until  1773,  and  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1783.  In  1860,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  determined  to  apply  the 
art  of  photozincography  to  the  production  of 
a  facsimile  of  Domesday  Book,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James, 


R.E.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  South- 
ampton. The  facsimile  was  completed  in 
1863.  (Report  of  Ordnance  Survey.) 

The  Domesday  Survey  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  assessment  for  taxes  until  1522,  when 
a  more  accurate  survey  was  taken,  called  by 
the  people  the  New  Doomsday  Book. 

H  Stow  says  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
Domus  Dei,  because  the  book  was  deposited  in 
a  part  of  Winchester  Cathedral  so  called,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  connected  with 
doom  in  the  sense  of  judgment.  ' 

*  dooms'-man,  *  domes-man,  *  doms- 
man,  *  dom  ys  man,  s.    [Eng.  doom,  and 
man..]    A  judge,  an  umpire. 

"  Thay  wald  fayne  fle 
Or  hide  thain  fra  that  dpmeiman  sight." 

l/ampole  :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  6.060. 

*  doom  ster,  demp   ster,  s.    [Eng.  doom ; 
-ster.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   A  judge  ;  one    who   pro- 
nounces the  doom  or  sentence. 

"  The  law  shall  never  be  my  doomitrr,  by  Christ'* 
grace."— Rutherford:  Lettert,  pt.  L,  lett.  195. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  name  given  to  a  public 
official,   who  also,   in  most  cases,  held  the 
office  of   public  executioner.     In  a  case  of 
capital  punishment  he  repeated  the  sentence 
in  court,  after  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
judge  and  recorded  by  the  clerk,  adding  the 
words  :  "  And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom,"  by 
which  it  became  legalized. 

'"And  this.'  said  the  Doomtter.  aggravating  hi* 
harsh  voice,  •  I  pronounce  for  doom.' "— Scott :  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

doon,  doun, «</!'.    [DOWN.]    Down. 

"  The  puir  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  Just  the  day 
fcefore  they  marched,  and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that 
ane  doun,  but  ju.-t  to  brush  it  ilka  day  rnysell."— 
ti-ott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiii. 

ddon  (1),  s.    [Cingalese.] 

Hot.  :  A  Cingalese  name  forDoona  zeylanica, 
a  large  tree  ot  the  Dipterocarpacea?  family, 
native  of  Ceylon ;  the  timber  is  much 
esteemed  for  building  purposes.  A  resin 
exudes  from  the  trunk  resembling  dammar, 
which  is  mixed  with  paddy-husks,  and  used 
for  burning  in  lamps.  (SnMli.) 

doon  (2),  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful ;  probably  con- 
nected  with  down,  s.  (q.v.)3 

1.  A  place  or  green  used  for  play. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

"  Fra  doon  to  doon  shoot  forth  the  pennystane." 
Damdton  :  Sealant,  p.  IT. 

*  doon  (1),  v.    [Do.) 

doon  (2),  v.t.  [DOWN,  adv.  bprep.]  To  upset» 
to  overturn,  to  throw  over  ;  as  in  wrestling. 
(Scotch.) 

ddon,  adv.  [DOOM,*.]  Very,  exceedingly. 
(Scotch.) 

dodn'-ga,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  kind  of  canoe 
made  of"  a  single  piece  of  wood,  and  used,  by 
the  natives  in  navigating  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt. 

door,  *  dor,  *dore,  *  dur,  *  dare,  *  durre, 

s.     [A.S.  duru,  cogn.   with  Dut.  deur ;  Dan. 
dor ;  Sw.  dorr ;  Icel.  dyrr ;  Goth,  daur ;  O.  H. 
Ger.   thor,   thiir ;    Lat.   (pi.)  fores;  Gr.  0iipa 
(tli  urn);  Sansc.  dvdra,  dear.     (Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  opening  in  a  wall  for  a  passage-way; 
the  means  of  entrance  into  a  building,  room, 
or  passage. 

"  Some  to  hors  ran  in  haste, 
Doon  and  windows  barred  fast." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion.  1,983. 

(2)  A  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  closing  such 
opening  or  entrance,  and  constructed  to  swing 
on  hinges.     [II.] 

"  With  his  ax  he  smnt  right  tho 
Dora,  barres  and  iron  chains." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  2.210. 

(3)  Used  for  a  house,  or  room  :  as,  He  lives 
next  door  to  tne. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  entrance,  portal,  or  beginning. 

"  Buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  ot  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  tb» 
year."  Dryden  :  Flower  and  Leaf,  8,  9. 

(2)  A  passage,  avenue,  or  means  of  approach 
or  access. 

"  I  am  the  door." — John  x.  9. 

II.  Carp. :  A  wooden  or  metal,  or  partly 
wood  and  partly  metal  frame,  constructed  so 
as  to  open  and  shut  on  hinges  and  close  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
Off,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce    o;  ey  =  a.     qu     kw. 


doorda— doorway 


entrance  to  a  building,  room,  &c.  The  doors 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  contemporary  nations 
swung  upon  vertical  pintles  which  projected 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  into 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in 
the  middle  of  the  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened, 
a  way  was  afforded  on  each  side  of  it  for  in- 
gress or  egross.  The  doors  of  the  oracle  of 
Solomon's  Tern  pie  were  of  olive- wood,  and  were 
"a  fifth  part  of  the  wall."  As  the  width  of 
the  house  was  20  cubits,  the  doorway  was 
was  about  6J  feet  wide.  The  door  was  double. 
The  outer  door  of  the  temple  was  of  fir,  and 
bung  upon  olive-wood  posts.  The  doorway 
•was  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  double 
doors  had  each  two  leaves.  In  a  six-panel 
door  the  rail  next  to  the  top  rail  is  called 
the  frieze-rail.  A  panel  wider  than  its  height 
is  a  lying-panel ;  if  of  equal  height  and  width, 
a  square  panel ;  if  its  height  be  greater  than 
its  width,  a  standing  panel.  A  double-door 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  folding-doors,  hung 
on  the  angles  of  the  apertures  and  opening 
toward  the  reveals  against  which  they  are 
hung.  Folding-doors  are  two  doors  hung  on 
opposite  corners  of  the  aperture  in  the  same 
plane,  so  that  the  styles  meet  in  the  centre 
when  closed.  Double-margin  doors  are  made 
in  imitation  of  folding  doors,  the  middle  style 
being  made  double  with  an  intervening  bead. 
Sliding-doors  are  an  improvement  on  folding  ; 
they  slip  into  grooves  in  the  partition.  A  pro- 
per-ledged  door  is  one  made  of  boards  placed 
aide  by  side  with  battens  called  ledges  at  the 
back.  With  a  diagonal  piece  at  the  back,  in 
addition,  it  is  said  to  be  framed  and  ledged. 
{Knight.) 

H  (1)  In  or  within  doors :  Within  or  inside 
the  house. 

"  How  now  1  rain  within  doon,  and  none  abroad  ?" 
Shakeip.  :  t  Henry  I  r.,  Iv.  5. 

*  (2)  Oiti  of  door,  out  of  doors : 

(a)  Lit. :  Outside  the  house,  abroad. 

"  Jumping  out  of  bed,  and  running  out  of  door*."— 
farmer :  Demoniac*  of  the  If  etc  Tettament,  ch.  ii. ,  §  3. 

(6)  Fig. :  Quite  or  entirely  sent  away,  dis- 
missed, or  done  away  with. 

"  His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  door*, 
and  Cain  U  no  prince  over  his  brother."— Locke. 

(S)  Next  door  to :  Approaching  closely  to  or 
bordering  upon. 

"A  seditious  word  leads  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  un- 
punished is  but  next  door  to  a  tumult"— L'Bttnmge. 

(4)  To  lit  or  be  at  one's  door :  To  be  imput- 
able  or  chargeable  to. 

"In  any  of  which  parts  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault 
lies  wholly  at  my  door." — Urj/den :  Dvfremoy.  (Prel) 

(5)  To  be  put  to  the  door:  To  be  ruined. 
(Scotch.) 

(6)  To  take  the  door  on  one's  back :  To  pack 
off ;  to  be  gone.    (Scotch.) 

"Stop  the  mill,  Saunera  Patou,  and  come  out,  and 
ta*  the  door  on  your  back."—R.  (Hlhaitt,  ii.  313. 

door-alarm,  s.  A  device  attached  to  a 
door  to  give  an  audible  notice  when  the  door 
is  opened  or  tampered  with.  [BURGLAR- 


door-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  a  door 
or  door-post,  or  hung  by  a  handle  exposed  out- 
side of  the  door. 

door-case,  s.  The  frame  of  a  door  in 
which  it  swings  and  fits. 

"  The  making  of  frames  for  doorcase*  is  the  framing 
at  two  pieces  of  wood  atnwart  two  other  pieces,"— 

door-fastener,  s.  A  portable  contriv- 
ance for  fastening  a  door.  It  usually  consists 
of  a  piece  jammed  in  between  the  door  and 
the  casing,  having  spurs  which  catch  in  the 
latter  and  a  turn-button  which  engages  against 
the  door.  Sometimes  it  is  a  toggle-strut  which 
thrusts  against  the  door  and  the  floor. 

door-frame,  s. 
Carpentry : 

1.  The  structure  in  which  the  panels  are 
fitted.     It  is  composed  of :  The  stiles,  or  up- 
right pieces  at  the  sides  ;  the  munitions,  or 
central  upright  pieces  ;  the  bottom  rail,  the 
lock  or  central  rail,  and  the  top-rail. 

2.  The  case  into  which  the  door  is  fitted. 

door-keeper,  s.  A  porter,  an  usher ; 
one  who  keeps  the  entrance  to  a  building, 
house,  Ac. 

"The  salary  of  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Excise-office 
had  been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred 
•  year.  It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty."— 
ifacaulay  ;  Silt.  Bng.,  ch.  xviii 


door-knob,  s.  The  bulb  or  handle  on 
the  spindle  of  a  door-lock.  It  is  made  of 
metal,  glass,  porcelain,  or  clay  of  various 
colours.  Ingenuity  is  employed  in  devising 
means  of  attaching  the  knob  to  its  shank,  and 
the  latter  to  the  spindle.  With  glass  knobs 
the  shank  of  thin  iron  may  be  passed  into  the 
congealing  glass  in  the  mould.  With  clay  and 
porcelain  the  heat  of  baking  is  too  great,  and 
the  shanks  are  fastened  to  the  knobs  by 
cement  or  fusible  metal.  (Knight.) 

door-latch,  s.  A  latch  or  apparatus  for 
shutting  and  opening  a  door.  [DOOR-LOCK.] 


dopr-look,  s.  A  door-fastening  whose 
bolt  is  retracted  by  a  key;  differing  from  a 
hitch  or  catch,  in  which  the  bolt  is  worked  by 
the  knob  or  handle. 

*  door-man,  ».    A  door-keeper. 

door-mat,  *.  A  texture  for  wiping  the 
feet ;  made  of  tussocks  of  hemp,  flax,  or  jute 
woven  or  tied  into  a  fabric ;  also  made  of 
sedge,  straw,  rushes,  or  other  common  mate- 
rial. 

door-nail,  *  dore  nail,  *  dor  nayl,  s. 

The  plug,  plate,  or  knob  on  which  a  door- 
knocker strikes. 

"  He  bar  him  to  the  arthe  as  ded  as  dor-nayl." 
William  of  Palerne,  3,395. 

*  door-particulars,  s.pl.    Home  affairs, 
private  concerns. 

"  These  domestic  door-particular*  are  not  the  ques- 
tion here."— Shaketp. :  Lear,  v.  1.  (Quarto.) 

*  door-pin,  *  dare-pin,  ».    A  bolt  or 
bar  of  a  door. 

"  Rymenhild  undede  the  dureptn 
Of  the  hous  ther  heo  was  in 

King  Horn,  tn. 

door-plate,  s.  A  metal  plate  on  a  door 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  name,  profession, 
or  business  of  the  resident. 

door-post,  s.  The  jamb  or  side-piece  in 
a  doorway  to  which  the  door  is  hung. 

'•  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on 
the  two  side  posts  and  on  the  upper  door-pott  of  the 
houses,  wherein  they  shall  eat  it  —  Exod.  xii.  7. 

door-roller,  s.  A  suspension  device  for 
a  sliding-door,  in  which  the  roller  of  the  door- 
hanger  runs  on  a  track-plate  or  rod.  Used  for 
doors  of  barns,  warehouses,  luggage- vans,  &c. 
(Knight.) 

door-Sill,  s.    The  threshold. 

*  •  I  hope,'  said  I,  '  the  villain  I  would  kill 

Has  slipped  beneath  the  door  and  the  door-till.' " 
Cowper :  Coluoriad. 

door-spring,  s.  A  spring  attached  to  or 
bearing  against  a  door,  so  as  to  automatically 
close  it.  Of  this  nature  are  the  elastic  bands 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  which  reach  between 
the  top  of  the  door  and  the  lintel,  being  ex- 
tended by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and,  by 
contraction,  closing  it. 

door  stane,  s.    [DOOR-STONE.] 

door-Stead,  s.  The  entrance  of,  or  the 
parts  about  a  door  ;  a  doorway. 

"  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  donr-ttead  more  than 
I,  there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  uieu."—  ITarbur- 
ton  to  Hard  :  Letter*.  U  191. 

door-Step,  s.  A  step  leading  up  to  a 
door ;  a  door-stone. 

"  Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good  night  on  the 
door-ttep."  Longfellow  :  £eangelin»,  i.  S. 

door -stone,    door -stane,    s.     The 

threshold,  the  doorstep. 

"  But  hell  no  hear  o'  gauging  ower  the  door-itane. ' 
—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xvi. 

door-stop,  s. 

Carp. :  A  knob  or  block  on  a  skirting-board 
or  floor,  against  which  the  door  shuts.  The 
object  is  to  hold  the  door  open  or  to  catch  it 
when  opened  clear  back,  and  prevent  the 
door-knob  from  bruising  the  wall.  Also  a 
pad  or  strip  on  a  door-case,  against  which  the 
door  shuts,  to  prevent  slamming. 

door-Strip,  s.  A  strip  attached  near  the 
lower  edge  of  a  door,  to  shut  down  tightly 
upon  the  threshold  beneath,  when  the  door  is 
closed.  [WEATHER-STRIP.] 

*  door-tree,  •  dore  tre,  dore  tree, 
*  dare-tree,  *.  A  doorpost. 

"  Havelok  lift*  up  the  dore-tre 
Aud  at  a  dint  he  slow  hem  thre." 

Hatelok,  MM. 


"door-ward,  '  dore  ward,  'dura- 
ward,  *  dure  weard,  «.  A  door-keeper. 

"  He  bed  theue  dart-ward  let*  in  his  ivere."— O.  AMI 
Mit'-etUiny,  p.  «. 

door -warder,  '  doore   warder,  i. 
A  door-ward,  a  door-keeper. 

"  Dure-weard.  A  doorc-wirder,  a  doore-keeper,  a 
porter."— Orrtajpan:  Restitution  of  Decayed  fnHOi- 
fence,  ch.  vi. 

door-way,  *.    [DOORWAY.] 

door-da,  door   wa,  dur  va,  s.     [Various 
Indian  languages.] 

Bot. :  The  name  in  India  for  Cynodon  dacty- 
lon,  a  creeping-rooted  perennial  low  grass,  its 
flowers  being  digitate  in  spikes.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  but  rare.  In  many  countries 
it  occupies  large  areas.  In  India  it  abounds 
in  the  Sunderbunds.  When  its  leaves  dry  up 
in  the  sun,  its  roots  form  a  never-failing  supply 
for  feeding  horses  in  Calcutta,  and  a  cooling 
drink  is  said  to  be  made  from  them.  (Smith.) 
[CYNODON,  DOOB.] 

Door  ga,   Door  -gah,  Dur  ga,  s.    [Ben- 

galee,  ic.,  from  Sanscrit.  Properly  the  appel- 
lation of  a  giant  slain  by  Doorga,  to  whom, 
consequently,  his  name  was  transferred.  Some 
suppose  that  in  its  w ider  meaning  it  implies 
that  which  is  difficult  of  approach,  inaccessi- 
ble, impenetrable,  or  unattainable ;  or  it  may 
be  from  the  Sanscrit  particle  dur  =  difficult, 
troublesome,  and  gam  =  to  be  known,  imply- 
ing that  this  goddess  is  to  be  known  only  by 
laborious  and  severe  austerities  ;  or  it  may  be 
from  dur  =  bad,  vile,  ill,  and  gai  =  to  sing, 
Doorga  being  extolled  in  the  hymns  and  songs 
of  the  wicked.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  The  principal  wife,  as  well 
as  the  mother,  of  Siva,  one  of  the  gods  belong- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  triad.  The  name  Doorga 
is  her  appropriate  appellation  in  Bengal,  but 
in  Southern  and  Western  India  she  is  generally 
Purwutee,  or  Parvati.  Her  great  exploit  in 
slaying  the  giant  Doorga  has  already  been 
mentioned.  [Etymol.]  In  an  encounter  with 
another  monster  of  the  same  kind,  Mahisha, 
she  was  equally  victorious.  How  great  her 
services  were  on  this  occasion  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  giant  had  over- 
come the  gods  in  war,  and  reduced  them  to 
such  a  state  of  indigence  that  they  were  wan- 
dering about  the  earth  like  common  beggars. 
For  the  form  in  which  she  is  represented,  see 
DOORGA  POOJAH.  Doorga  has  other  names. 
One  is  Bhagabati.  As  the  consort  of  Siva, 
when  the  latter  is  represented  as  Kala,  she  is 
called  Kalee,  or  Kali  (q.  v.).  ( It adras  Christian 
Instructor.  voL  i.  (1843). 

doorga  poojab,  *.  [Bengalee,  from  San- 
scrit, doorga  (q.v.),  and  poojah,  pu$a  =  wor- 
ship.] 

Hindoo  Festivals:  The  worship  of  Doorga, 
and  the  festival  at  which  that  worship  chiefly 
takes  place.  It  is  said  that  when  instituted 
by  King  Siirat  it  was  held  in  spring ;  now  it 
is  celebrated  in  autumn.  According  to  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix,  of  Calcutta,  the  image  of 
the  goddess  is  usually  made  of  clay,  in  the 
shape  of  a  female  with  ten  arms.  In  one  of 
her  right  hands  is  a  spear,  with  which  she  is 
piercing  the  giant  Mahisha  ;  with  one  of  the 
left  she  holds  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
hair  of  the  giant,  whose  breast  the  serpent  is 
biting.  The  other  hands  are  all  filled  with 
various  implements  of  war.  Against  her  right 
leg  leans  a  lion,  and  against  her  left  the  giant 
mentioned  above.  Her  son*,  Kartikeya  and 
Ganesa,  with  several  goddesses,  are  often 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  image. 

door'-I-ah,   s.     {Various  Indian  languages.] 
A  cotton  cloth  made  in  India. 

*  door '-Ing,  «.     [Eng.  door;   -ing.]    A  door 
with  all  its  appendages,  posts,  frame,  &c. 

"He  report*  oi  a  whirlpool,  between  the  Rost 
Islands  and  I-ofoot,  called  Malestmnd  ;  which  U  heard 
to  make  *o  terrible  a  noise  as  shakes  the  dooringi  of 
houses  in  those  islands  tell  miles  off."— JtiUon :  Sat. 
Motcorta,  ch.  v. 

door-less,  a.    [Eng.  door;  -lets.]    Deprived 
of  or  without  a  door. 

"  Doorleu  is  that  house. 
And  dark  it  U  within." 

Longfellow:  Tkt  ffraft. 

dobV-way,  *.    [Eng.  door;  -nwy.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  entrance  way  or  pas- 
sage into  a  building,  house,  or  room. 

2.  Arch.  :  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,    doorways  are  striking  and  important 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph     t. 
-clan,  -tian  -  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zbun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  abas,   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dfL 


dop— Doric 


features,  exhibiting,  in  the  character  of  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  the  style  and  period 
of  the  edifice.  The  doorways  gave  scope  to 
the  richest  embellishment,  and  are  frequently 
adorned  with  sculptures,  sometimes  repre- 
senting saints,  at  others  grotesque  forms, 
which  are  introduced  either  in  the  tympanum 
to  relief,  or  independently  between  the  shafts. 
Symbolical,  historical,  and  astronomical  re- 
presentations are  also  met  with.  Thus  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  calendars  often  occur 
on  the  pilasters  of  the  doors,  the  latter  mark- 
ing the  months  of  the  year  by  representing 
the  proper  employment  for  different  trades  in 
each  month. 

doorway-plane,  .-• 

Arch.  :  The  space  included  between  the 
intrados  of  a  large  archway  and  the  actual 
door  of  entrance. 

•dip  (1),  v.t.    [Dip,  t>.] 

*  dop   (2),    v.t.      [A   contraction   of  do  up.] 
[Dup.]    To  put  or  place  on. 

dip,  dopp  (1),  s.    [Dop  (2),  v.] 

Diamond-cutting  :  The  copper  cup  in  which 
a  diamond  is  soldered  when  it  is  to  be  polished 
upon  an  iron  lap  or  skive  charged  with  dia- 
mond-powder. [DIAMOND-CUTTING.] 

•dip  (2),  s.    [Dop  (1),  v.]    A  bow,  a  curtsy. 
(Ben  Jonton  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  2.) 

dop«,  .. 

1.  Any  semi-fluid  eatable. 

2.  Any  pasty  lubricant  ;  tpec.,  a  preparation 
of   pitch,  tallow,  Ac.,  which,  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  ihoes,  enables  the  wearer  to  glide 
lightly  over  snow.     (Scientific  American.) 

3.  Any  material  used  to  absorb  a  lubricant, 
Ac.,  as  cotton-waste,  sand,  and  the  Uke. 

4.  Opium  prepared  for  smoking.     (Slany.) 


dop'-pler-ite,  s.    [Named  after  B.  Doppler, 
who  was  the  first  to  bring  them  to  notice,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  An    amorphous    mineral    occurring   in 
elastic  or  partly  jelly-like  masses.    Found  in 
peat-beds  in  Styria  and  Switzerland.    Hard- 
ness, 0'5  ;  sp.  gr.  1-089  :  after  drying,  hard- 
ness,   2—  '2'5  ;    sp.    gr.    1'4C6.     When    fresh, 
brownish-black,  with  a  dull-brown  streak  and 
greasy  subvitreous  lustre.    Insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether.    (Dana.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Hircite  ;  greyish,  earthy,  and 
plastic  in  the  fingers  when  fresh.     Contains 
much  less  water  than  1,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  and  intense  heat.    (Dana.) 

do   quet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [DOCKET.] 

dor  (1),    dorr  (1),   s.     [Etym.  doubtful,  but 
probably  connected  with  dor  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  trick,  a  joke. 

"  I  wUl  never  beare  this 
Never  endure  this  dor." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Woman  Pleated,  iii.  1 

2.  A  mock  imprecation. 

••  The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca  1  I  hate  It  '-Ben 
Jonton:  Mpicane,  ii.  2. 

U  To  give  one  the  dor  :  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to 
make  a  fool  of. 

dor  (2),  dorr  (2),  s.     [From  the  noise  made 
by  the  insect  ] 

Entomology  : 

1.  A  species  of  Beetle,  Geotrupes  stercorarius, 
belonging  to  the  family  Geotrupidae,  or  Earth- 
borers.      It  is  of  a  glossy  violet,  black,  or 
deep  greenish-black.   The  club  of  the  antennas 
is  yellowish,  the  elytra  smooth,  but  slightly 
punctated,  as  is  the  thorax.     It  may  often  be 
seen  flying  about  in  the  summer  evenings. 
Its  size  and  weight  render  it  very  unwieldy 
on  the  wing,  so  that  it  has  but  little  power  of 
guiding  itself,  and  apparently  none  of  check- 
ing its  course  quickly,  for  it  strikes  against 
all  kinds  of  objects,  but  without  suffering  any 
damage. 

2.  The  Cock-chafer  (q.v.). 

dor-beetle,  dorr-beetle,  «.    [DOB  (2), 

dor-fly,  s.    [DOR  (2),  s.,  i.] 

dor  -hawk,  dorr-hawk,  s.    Caprimvl- 
ffus  europceus,  the  Nightjar  or  Goat-sucker. 

"The  dor-hawk,  solitary  bird." 

Wordnaorth  :  Wagoner,  c.  i. 


*  dor,  "dorr,  v.t.  [DOR  (1),  «.;  To  cheat,  to 
trick,  to  humbug,  to  hoax,  to  perplex,  to 
puzzle. 

"When  we  are  so  easily  dord  and  aiuated  with 
every  sophisme."—  Hales  :  Rrmaiw,  ser.  i. 

If  To  dor  the  dottrell  :  To  cheat  or  humbug 
a  simpleton. 

"This   sport   called    dorring    the   dottrell."  —  Ben 
Jonton  :  Bartholomew  Fair,  Iv.  1. 


,  s.     [Sp.  =  gilt,  from  dorar  —  to 
gild  ;  Lat.  deauro,  from  aurum  =  gold.]    [EL 
DORADO.] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  rich  man. 

"A  troop  of   these  ignorant  Doradoet."—  Browne  : 
Reliaio  Medici,  pt.  11.,  5  1. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  Sword-fish,  a  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.     It  is  also  called 
Xiphias. 

2.  Ichthy.  :   A  species  of  fish  of  the  genus 
Coryphsena,  C.  hippums.    [CORYPH^KNA,  DOL- 
PHIN II.  10  (2).] 

Dor'-cas,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  woman 
"  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she 
did,"  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  36-41. 

Dorcas-society,  s.  A  society  or  associ- 
ation of  ladies  for  making  and  supplying 
clothes  to  the  poor,  either  gratuitously,  or  at 
a  nominal  charge. 

dor-ea-theV-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  Sop™?  (dorkas) 
=  an  antelope,  a  gazelle,  and  Br/pCov  (therion) 
=  a  wild  beast.] 

Paksont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Cervidse, 
found  in  Miocene  strata. 

dor  ee,  d6V-y,  *.  [Fr.  doree  =  golden, 
gilt] 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Zeus  Faber,  an 
acanthopterygious  fish,  the  typical  one  of  the 


family  Zeidse.  It  is  found  at  times  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  eat- 
ing. It  is  very  commonly  called  John  Dory, 
wrongly  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
Jaunetloree  =  a  golden  yellow. 

dor  c   ma,  s.    Gr.  =  a  gift,  in  allusion  to  the 
product  of  the  plant.  ] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  order 
Umbellifevse.  Dorema  ammoniacum,  a  Persian 
plant,  yields  gum  ammoniac. 

Dor  -i  an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Darius.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its 
inhabitants ;  Doric. 

B.  As  siibst. :  An  inhabitant  of   Doris,  a 
country  in  Greece,  south  of  Thessaly  ;  also  a 
colony  of  Dorians  iu  Asia  Minor. 

Dorian  mode  (or  mood),  Doric 
mood,  s. 

Mvsic :  The  first  of  the  authentic  church 
tones  or  modes,  from  D  to  D,  with  its  dominant 
A.  It  resembles  the  key  of  D  minor,  but  with 
B  tj  and  no  c  J{.  It  is  characterized  by  its  severe 
tone,  and  is  especially  suited  for  religious  9r 
warlike  music.  Many  of  the  old  Germa'n 
chorals  are  written  in  this  mode.  (Milton  : 
P.L.,  i.  550.)  [GREEK  MCSIC,  PLAIN  SONG.] 

D6r'-ic,  *  D5r'-Ick,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Dorteus.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Geog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its 
inhabitants  ;  Dorian. 

2.  Music:  Pertaining  to  the  Dorian  mode 
(q.v.). 

"One  delights  in  the  lonlck;  the  other  altogether 
In  the  Horick."—  llowen :  Inttruct.  for.  Trav.,  p.  7X 


3.  Arch. :  [DORIC  ORDER.) 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Dorians.    [DORIC  DIALECT.] 

2.  Any  broad,  hard  dialect  :  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  Scottish. 

Doric  dialect,  ••. 

1.  Lit. :  The  dialect  spoken  by  the  natives 
o4  Doris  in  Greece.    It  was  broad  and  hard. 

2.  Fig. :  Any   broad  and  hard  dialect :  as 
the  Scottish. 

Doric  mode,  5. 

Music:  [DORIAN  MODE.] 

Doric  order,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  Grecian  Doric:  the  earliest  and  most 
simple  form  of  columnar  edifice.  The  Doric 
column  was  first  adapted  to  edifices  having 
the  proportions,  strength,  and  beauty  of  the 
body  of  a  man.  The  trunks  of  trees  probably 
suggested  the  first  idea  of  columns,  but  in  the 
Doric  style  the  proportions  of  a  man  appear 


DORIC  COLUMN. 

to  have  been  adopted.  A  man  was  found  to 
be  six  times  the  length  of  his  foot,  hence  the 
plain  Doric  columns  were  made  six  diameters 
in  height.  The  Greeks  composed  their  beauti- 
ful temples  upon  this  idea :  their  simplicity 
and  harmony  are  remarkable- simplicity  in 
the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound  their 
forms,  and  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  everj 
part ;  harmony  in  the  evident  fitness  of  everj 
part  to  the  rest. 

2.  Roman  Doric :  An  imitation  of  the 
Grecian,  but  in  some  of  the  best  examples, 
the  column  is  eight  times  the  diameter  in 
height ;  the  shaft  is  quite  plain  except  fillets 
above  and  below  with  escape  and  corvette, 
and  it  diminishes  one-filth  of  its  diameter, 
The  capital  is  four-sevenths  of  a  diameter 
high,  and  is  composed  of  a  torus  which  forms 
the  hypotrachclium,  and  with  the  necking 
occupies  one-third  of  the  whole  height ;  three 
deep  fillets  with  a  quarter  round  moulding  are 
intended  to  represent  the  ovula  and  annulets 
of  the  Greek  capital.  The  Doric  order,  says 
Palladio,  was  invented  by  the  Dorians  and 
named  from  them,  being  a  Grecian  people 
which  dwelt  in  Asia.  If  Doric  columns  are 
made  alone  without  pilasters,  they  ought  to 
be  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  diameters  high. 
The  intercolumns  are  to  be  little  less  than  three 
diameters  of  the  columns ;  and  this  Vitruvius 
calls  Diastylos. 

The  ancients  employed  the  Doric  in  temples 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  to  Mars,  and  to  Her- 
cules, whose  grave  and  manly  dispositions 
suited  well  with  the  character  of  this  order. 
Serlio  says  it  is  proper  for  churches  dedicated 
to  Jesus  Christ,  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  any 
saints  remarkable  for  their  fortitude  in  expos- 
ing their  lives  and  suffering  for  the  Christian 
faith.  The  height  of  the  Doric  column, 
including  its  capital  and  base,  is  sixteen 
modules ;  and  the  height  of  the  entablature,  four 
modules ;  the  latter  of  which  being  divided 
into  eight  parts,  two  of  them  are  given  to  the 
architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  and  the  remain- 
in);  three  to  the  cornice.  Vitruvius  himself 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  w§t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
«f,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     to,  «  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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makes  the  Doric  column  in  porticoes  higliei 
by  half  a  diameter  than  in  temples;  and 
modern  architects  liave,  on  some  occasions, 
followed  his  example.  In  private  houses, 
therefore,  it  may  be  W},  16J,  or  16$  modules 
high  ;  in  interior  decorations,  even  seventeen 
modules,  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  trifle  more  ; 
which  increase  in  the  height  may  be  added 
entirely  to  the  shaft,  as  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
without  changing  either  the  base  or  capital. 
The  entablature,  too,  may  remain  unaltered  in 
all  the  aforesaid  cases  ;  for  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently bold  without  alteration.  In  some  of 
the  ancient  temples  the  Doric  column  is  exe- 
cuted without  a  base.  (Weale.) 

DdV-I-cism,  DoV-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  Doric; 
-WOT;  Gr.  owpio>u>T  (ddrismos).]  A  phrase  or 
idiom  of  the  Doric  dialect. 

"There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  Dortcitm."— 
Boyle  :  On  Bmtlev'l  1'halarii,  \i.  43. 

db'r'-id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  D&ridce  (q.v.).]  A 
mollusc  of  the  family  Doridie. 

"The  fiarida  vary  lu  length  from  three  lines  to 
more  than  three  inches."—  A'.  P.  Woodward  •  ilolliuca 
(1875),  p.  329. 

dor'-I-dse,  *.  pt.  [Gr.,  Lat.,  <tc.  Dor(is),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suir  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  The  Sea-Lemons,  a  family  of  naked- 
gilled.  gasteropod  molluscs.  (Woodward: 
Manual  of  Mollusoa.) 

dor-ip'-pe,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  decapod 
Crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  sub-division 
Notapoda.  The  feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
paii's  are  elevated  on  the  back,  and  not  ter- 
minated with  paddles,  and  the  eyes  are  sup- 
ported on  simple  peduncles. 

Dor  is,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Geog.  :  The  name  of  a  country  in  Greece, 
south     of    Thessaly,     from     which     it    was 
separated  by  Mount  (Eta.     Also  a  colony  of 
the  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria. 

2.  Myth.  :  A  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  ami  wife  of  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  had  fifty  daughters,  called  Nereids. 

3.  Astran.  :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-seventh 
found.     It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt, 
on  September  19,  the  date  on  which  Pales 
was  first   seen   by  the    same   distinguished 
astronomer. 

4.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, the  typical  one  of  the  family  Doridse 
(q.v.).     About  100  species  are  known. 

dor-lach,  dor-loch,  s.  [Gael,  dorlach  =  a 
bundle.] 

1.  A  bundle  ;  apparently  that  kind  of  truss 
formerly  worn  by  the  Highland  troops  instead 
of  a  knapsack, 

"  These  supple  fellows,  with  their  plaids,  targes,  and 
dorlaclu."—  BaiUie  :  Letters,  1.  175. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

"There's  Vich  Ian  Vohr  has  packed  bis  dorlach,  and 
Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wi'  majoring  youder  afore  the 
muckle  pier-glass."-Seo«  .•  Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

3.  A  short  sword,  a  dagger. 

"Steilbonnettis,  hektouis,  swerdls,  bows  and  dor- 
lochit  or  culueringi»."—  Actt  Jama  VI.  (1574). 

dor  -man,  s.  [DORMANT.]  The  same  as 
DORMANT,  s.,  B.  1. 

dorman-tree,  s.  A  large  beam  lying 
across  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a 
joist.  A  donnond  or  dormant-tree. 


,  s.    [Fr.  dormant,  pr.  par.  of 
dormir  =  to  sleep  ;  Eng.  suff.  -cy.] 

1.  A  state  of  sleep,  or  stupor. 

"  To  lie  there  in  heavy  dormanri/."—CarlyIe  :  Lttteri 
i  Speechet  of  Cromwell,  iii.  159. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dormant  or  inactive. 

"The  dormancy  of  religious  oppression,  and  the 
natural  conclusion  that  the  statutes  complained  of  are 
not  likely  to  lie  enforced,  form  in  my  mind  no  reason 
why  they  should  hesuffered  to  remain."—  Bp.  Sortie*: 
fart.  Keg.  xxvi.  SSS. 

dor  '-man  t,  o.  &  s.    [Pr.,  pr.  par.  of  dormir  = 
to  sleep.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally.- 

(1)  Asleep,  sleeping. 

"  With  this  radius  he  is  said  to  strike  and  kill  hi* 
prey,  for  which  he  lies,  as  it  wen,  dormant,  till  it 
swims  within  his  reach."—  Grew  :  iftaaum. 

(2)  Torpid  :  as  a  hibernating  animal. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Allowed  to  rest,  or  cease  to  act ;  quieted 
repressed,  subsided. 

"  He  a  dragon  1  ...  I  can  insure  his  auger  dormant. 
—Congreve  :  Old  Bachelor,  i.  L 

(2)  Inactive,  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

"The  law  of  nature  is  active  in  some  things,  bu 
dormant  in  others.*— Batei:  Divinity  o/  the  Chrittian 
Religion,  ch.  ii. 

(:•)  Neglected,  not  asserted  or  claimed  :  as 
a  dormant  peerage. 

"  It  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  these  privileges 
dormant." — Swift. 

*  (4)  Private,  not  public. 

"  There  were  other   dormant  musters   of   soldiers 
throughout  all   parts  of  the  realm."—  Bacon:   W, 
witlt  St/ain. 

*  (5)  Fixed,  stationary,  not  movable. 

"  His  table  dormant  in  his  nalle  alway 
Stood  redy."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  M*. 

IL  Her. :  In  a  sleeping  posture. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Carp. :  A  large  beam  lying  across  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a  joist.  Also  called 
a  Dormond,  Dorman-tree,  or  Dormant-tree. 

"  Ropes  .  .  .  the  dormant  toss'd 
Now  out,  now  in  ;  now  back,  now  forward  cast." 
Fairfax :  Tatto. 

2.  Cook. :    A  dish  which  remains   on   the 
table  during  the  whole  time  of  the  meal,  such 
as  cold  pies,  hams,  &c. 

3.  Build. :  A  dormer  window  (q.v.). 

dormant-bolt,  s.  A  concealed  bolt 
working  in  a  mortise  in  a  door,  usually  oper- 
ated by  a  key,  sometimes  by  a  turning  knob. 

dormant-claim,  «. 

Law :  A  claim  in  abeyance. 

dormant-lock,  s.    A  lock  having  a  bolt 

that  will  not  close  of  itself. 

dormant-partner, «. 

•  Comm. :  A  partner  in  any  business  whose 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  who 
takes  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
concern,  but  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
profits,  and  also  liable  to  a  share  in  the  losses  ; 
more  commonly  called  a  sleeping  partner. 

dormant-state, .-. 

Nat.  Hist. :  A  state  of  torpidity  in  which 
hibernating  animals  pass  a  certain  portion  of 
the  winter. 

dormant- window,  s. 

Build. :  A  dormer-window  (q.v.). 

"  Old  dormant  window  must  confesse. 
Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacle* ; 
Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face, 
Do  th'  office  of  a  burning  glasse." 

Cleaveland:  Poemi(V»l). 

*  dormant- writing,  s. 

Law:  A  deed  with  a  blank  to  pat  in  the 
name  of  a  person.  (Ash.) 

dorme,  *.    [Lat.  dormio  =  to  sleep.]   A  doze. 

"  As  the  slumbering  donnei  of  a  sick  man."— Saun- 
derton:  Work*,  i.  146.  (Dariei.) 

dor'-mer,  *  dor  -mar,  s.    [Fr.  dormir  =  (v.) 
to  sleep,  (s.)  a  sleep.]" 

1.  A  sleeping-chamber,  a  bed-room. 

"  Or  to  any  shop,  cellar,  solLir,  case  meats,  chamber, 
dormer,  and  so  forth."— Chapman :  All  Foolt,  iv.  L 

2.  A  beam  of  timber  acting  as  a  joist ;  a 
dormant-tree. 

"  In  a  parlour  belonging  to  a  farm-house,  there  was 
a  remarkably  large  dormar  of  chesnut."—  Clubic : 
AntiquiUa  of  Wheatfield. 

3.  A  dormer-window  (q.v.) 

4.  An  attic,  a  garret. 


dormer  -  window, 
dow,  s. 

Build. :  A  window 
piercing  a  sloping 
roof,  and  having  a 
vertical  frame  and 
gable  of  its  own.  The 
gable  is  sometimes  in 
the  plane  of  the  wall, 
or  is  founded  upon  the 
rafters;  sometimes  a 
succession  of  stories 
in  the  roof  are  pro- 
vided with  dormers, 
as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  some  houses 
of  Northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 


dormarwin 


DORMER  WINDOW. 


'  Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-window*,' 
Longfellow :  Xranfeline.  i.  1. 


*  dor'-mi-ent,  a.     fLat.  dormiens,  pr.  par.  of 
dormio  =  to  sleep.]    Dormant.     (Davits.) 

"Books  were  not  published  then  so  soon  as  they 
were  written,  but  lay  most  commonly  dormient  man? 
years.  "—UramhaU:  Work*,  ii.  142. 

*  dor-mT-tlon,  *  dor-mi  tlone,  *.    [Lat. 
dormitio,  from  dormio  =  to  sleep.]    Slumber 
sleep. 

"To  plead  not  so  much  for  the  utter  extinction,  a* 
for  the  aormitione  of  the  soul."—  Bp.  Hall  •  Workt  vii 
is*.  (Damct.) 

*  dor-mi  tlve,  o.  ti  s.    [Fr.  dormitif,  from 
dormir  =  to  sleep  ;  Lat.  dormio.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Producing  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  sleep  ;  narcotic,  soporific. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  intended  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  sleep  ;  an  opiate,  a  soporific, 


dor'-ml-tor-y,  *  dor-mi  tor-ie,  s.    [Lat 

dormitorium  =  a  bed-chamber  :  dormitoriiw  =3 
of  or  pertaining  to  sleep  :  dormito  =  to  sleep, 
freq.  of  dormio  =  to  sleep  .  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
dormitorio.  ] 

L  A  sleeping  chamber,  a  bed-chamber; 
especially  one  divided  into  cells  or  compart- 
ments, with  a  bed,  Ac.,  in  each. 

2.  A  sleeping-place. 

"  A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch. 
And  dormitory  too."    Cowper:  Ja_ 

*  3.  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery  (q.v.). 

"The  places  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  an  la 
Latin  called  atmeteria,  and  in  English  dormitories"— 
Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

dor  mouse,  *  dor-mows,  s.  &  a.    [Prov. 
Eng.  iZor  —  to  sleep,  and  Eng.  mouse  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
Zoology: 

1.  (Sing.):  A  small  mammal,  Myoxus  aveHa> 
narhu,  confined  to  the  Old  World.    It  has  been 
made  the  type  of  a  family,  Myuxidte,  having 
a  greater  affinity  to  the  Sciuridse  (Squirrels) 
than  to  the  Muridae,  and   some  place   them 
under  the  former  family.    The  name  Dormouse 
refers  to  the  torpid  state  in  which  it  passes 
the  severer  part  of  the  winter,  hence  it  has 
even  been  called  the  Sleeper.   It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail,  which  is  about 
two  and  a  half  more.     It  builds  a  nest  of 
leaves  in  the  woods  and  tangled  brakes  which 
it  inhabits. 

2.  (PI.  Dormice)  :  The  rodent  family  My- 
oxidae. 

"  He  laye  still  lyke  a  dormoute,  nothynge  doynge.*— 
Ball  :  Henry  VI.  (an.  7). 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Dormant. 

"She  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight, 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormoiat 
valour."—  Skaketp.  :  Twelfth  A'ight.  iii.  S. 

*  dorn,  s.  [Ger.  dorn  =  a  thorn  :  dornfisch  = 
the  stickleback.]  A  fish  :  probably  the  thorn- 
back. 

"  The  coast  in  stored  both  with  shell-fish,  as  scallops) 
and  sheathnsh  ;  and  flat,  as  turbeta,  dorm,  and  holy- 
but,"—  Carew. 

dor  -nelL  s.  [DARNELL.]  The  plant  Lolium  or 
Darnell  (q.v.). 

"  We  confesse  that  dornell,  cokkell.  and  caffe  may 
be  sawin,  grow,  and  in  greit  a)>ouudance  ly  in  tie 
middis  of  the  quheit."—  Act*  Jfaiy,  1560  (18H).  p.  M4. 

dor  nic,  dor-  neck,  dor-nick,  dor- 
nock,  dor-nek,  dor  noch,  dor  nyk,  s. 
&  a.  [From  Dornick,  the  Dutch  name  for 
Tournay,  often  applied  to  the  manufactures  of 
that  place,  but  usually  corrupted  into  Darnick, 
Darnex,  &c.  The  city  had  once  a  flourishing 
woollen  trade,  says  the  Atlas  Geographicns, 
which  is  now  decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century).  We  find  the  traces  of 
that  trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings  and 
carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old  authors.  But 
at  the  latter  period  we  are  told  that  it  had  a 
considerable  trade  "in  a  sort  of  table-linen, 
thence  called  Dornick."  (Att.  Geogr.,  vol.  i., 
p.  948.)  (Nares.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric  :  A  stout  description  of  damask  linen 
cloth,  figured  and  designed  for  a  common 
style  of  table  cloths.  It  affords  the  most 
simple  example  of  all  the  varieties  of  diaper  or 
damusk. 


.ing  01  <         

lettes,  or  any  of  them,  within  the  sayde  citie  of 
Norwich,  onles  he  be  licensed  by  the  Maiour."— If 
Aits.,  c.  M. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  or  belonging  to  dornick ; 
made  of  the  material  called  dornick. 

"  A  dornyk  towall."— Aberd.  Reg.  (an.  1438),  T.  It. 


boll,  tjoj^:  p^nt,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     C 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.     tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tton,  -slon  =  *hft"       tious.  -sioos.  -cious  -  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d«L 
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dornicle— dose 


dor'-ni-Cle,  s.  [Ger.  dorn  =  a  thorn  ;  Flem. 
door  nig  =  thorny,  so  called  from  the  two  small 
beards  at  the  nostril.]  The  viviparous  blenny. 

"  Blennius  Vlviparus,  Viviparous  Blenny,  vulgarly 
called  Vornicle.-—Arl>uthHot :  PettrJuad,  p.  12. 

•  dor  on,  s.    [Gr.,  =  a  gift.] 

1.  A  gift,  a  present. 

2.  A  measure  of  three   inches ;   a   hand- 
breadth. 

dor  on   1  cum,  s.     [Arab,  dorongi.] 

Sot. :  Leopard's-bane,  a  genus  of  Composite 
plants,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorse, 
sub-tribe  Senecionese.  Two  species  occur  in 
Britain :  Doronicum  Pardalianches,  having  the 
radical  leaves  ovate-cordate,  and  the  heads 
usually  8  to  5  ;  and  D.  plantagineum,  with  the 
radical  leaves  ovate  and  the  head  usually 
solitary.  The  former  is  reputed  poisonous. 

•  dorp,  *.      [Low  Ger.  <fe  Dut.  dorp;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dor/;    Icel.  &  A.8.   thorp;  Sw.  &  Dan.  torp.] 
[THORPE.]    A  village. 

"Beingfrom  a  mean  fishing-dorp  come  .  .  .  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  mart*  in  Europe."— Hoteell :  Lett.  I.  L  1. 

dorr,  s.  [DOR,  s.] 

"  dorr,  v.t.  [DOR,  v.] 

1.  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 
dorr-beetle,  s.    [DOR-BEETLJS.] 
dorr-hawk,  s.    [DOR-HAWK.] 

•  doV-rer,  s.    [Don,  s.]    A  drone. 

"There  it  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  wnlch  can- 
not be  content  to  live  idle  themselves,  like  dorreri,  of 
that  which  others  have  laboured  for."—  Roointon  :  Tr. 
Of  tor  T.  More'l  Utopia  (1651),  B.  1. 

+  dor1 -sad,  adv.    [Lat.  dors(um)  =  the  back, 

and  Eng.,  &c.  guff,  -ad.}    Towards  the  back. 
(Owen.)    [DORSAT,  ] 

dor'-sal,  a.  <fc  *.  [Low  Lat.  dorsalis,  from  Lat. 
dorsum  =  the  back.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back. 

2.  Hot. :  Belonging  to  the  back.    The  dorsal 
part  of  the  carpel  corresponds  to  the  external 
face  of  the  main  vein  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dorsal  fin. 

"  The  first  dorsal  is  black."— Pennant. 

dorsal-suture,  s. 

Sot.  :  A  suture  which  faces  the  perianth  of 
a  flower,  as  opposed  to  the  ventral  suture 
which  faces  its  centre. 

dorsal  vertebras,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :  The  vertebrae  situated  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

dorsal-vessel,  s. 

Entom :  In  insects,  a  long  blood-vessel  or 
heart  lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect, 
through  which  the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

•  dorse  (1),  *.     [O.  Fr.  dors,  dorselet ;  Low  Lat. 
dorsals  =  tapestry,   from   Lat.  dorsum  —  the 
back,  from  its  being  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
altar,  &c.]    [DosEL,  DOSSER.] 

1.  Tapestry  or  a  cloth  of  state  hung  behind 
the  throne  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  a  canopy. 

"  Imprimis,  a  done  and  redone  of  crymiyn  velvet." 
—  Will  of  Sir  R.  Button,  Lift  by  Churton.  p.  Ml. 

2.  A  back  of  a  book. 

"A  very  choice  library  of  hooks,  all  richly  bound 
with  gilt  d'li-ta.'  —  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon. ;  B.  Byuhe. 

dorse  (2),  s.  [Scand.  tortk  =  a  codfish.]  A 
young  codfish,  formerly  described  as  a  separate 
species. 

dor'-sel,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dortak,  from  Lat. 
dorsum  =  the  back.]  [DORSE  (1),  DOSSER.] 

1.  A  pannier  ;  a  basket  or  bag,  one  of  which 
hangs  on  either  side  a  beast  of  burthen,  for 
the  reception  of  things  of  small  bulk. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  used  for  hang- 
ings, curtains,  &c. 

3.  A  canopy  or  screen  of  tapestry  at  the 
back  of  a  throne  or  altar. 

4.  Tapestry  or  wall  hangings  round  the  sides 
of  the  chancel  of  a  church  ;  a  doseL 

6.  A  cover  for  a  chair-back. 

•dor'-ser,  »dor-cer,  *.  [Connected  with 
dorsel  (q.v.).]  A  pannier,  a  basket. 

"  I  may  meet  her 
Biding  from  market  one  day,  'twixt  her  dorttrt." 

Beaum.  t  Plet, :  Little  Thief,  L  1. 


dor-sl-bran-cbl-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dorsum= 
the  back  ;  branckice,  Gr.  Ppayx"*-  (brangchia) 
=gills,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -ata.] 

Zool :  In  Cuvier's  classification  the  second 
order  of  Annelides,  distinguished  by  having 
external  gills  attached  to  the  back.  They  are 
now  termed  Polychaeta. 

dor  si-bran' -chi-ate,  a.     [DORSIBRANCHI- 

ATA.] 

Zool. :  Having  external  gills  attached  to  the 
back  ;  applied  to  certain  Annelides  and  Mol- 
luscs. Notobranchiate  is  more  correctly  em- 
ployed. 

dor-sif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  dorswm=the  back, 
tindfero  =  to  bear.] 

Hot. :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the  back  ;  applied 
to  certain  ferns  which  have  the  tliecee  on  the 
back  of  the  frond. 

dor  si  fixed,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the  back, 
and  Eng.  fixed.} 

Bot.  (Of  an  anther):  Attached  by  the  back  to 
the  filament ;  adnate.  Examples  :  the  onion, 
the  myrtle.  (A.  W.  Bennett.) 

dor-sl-lum'-bar,  o.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  Eng.'Jumbor  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  loins  and  to  the 
back.  There  is  a  dorsilumbar  nerve.  (Quain.) 

dor  sip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  DORSIFEROUS  (q.v.\ 

2.  Zool.  :  Hatching  young  on  the  back,  as 
the  Surinam  toad. 

dor  si  spin' -al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  tlie  bn<  k, 
and  Eng.  spinal  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  back  and  the  spine. 

dorsispinal  veins,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Veins  forming  a  kind  of  network 
round  the  spinous,  transverse,  and  articular 
processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

dor-so'-cer'-vic-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  Eng.  cervical  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

dorsoccrvical  region,  s. 
Anat. :  That  part  of  the  body  situated  about 
the  neck  and  the  spine. 

dor  so  In  tes-ti-nal,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  = 
the  back,  and  Eng.  intestinal  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
intestines.  (Owen.) 

dor  so-lat'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  -  the 
back,  and  Eng.  lateral  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  side  and  with 
the  back.  There  is  a  dorso-lateral  muscle. 
(Quain.) 

*  dor  -sour,  *  dor-sur,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsa- 
rium.]     [DORSE,    DORSER.]      A   hanging   of 
tapestry  or  other   rich  cloth ;   a  canopy,  a 
dosel. 

"  A  frouutell  of  ane  alter  of  clothe  of  gold,  a  dortour 
of  clothe  of  gold,  a  Iyer  of  velvet,  a  cuscning  of  velvet, 
a  clialace.  two  crewettis  of  silver,  a  silver  bell,  and 
twa  bukes."— Inventoriei  (A.  1516),  p.  28. 

dor-ste'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  T.  Dorsten, 

a  German  ootanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticaceae.  The  receptacle  is 
slightly  concave  and  broad,  bearing  numerous 
naked  flowers.  D.  contrayerva,  D.  Houstoni, 
and  D.  brasMensis  furnish  the  contrayerva 
root  of  commerce.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America. 

2.  /'A arm. ;  The  rhizome  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  [CONTRAYERVA.] 

dor  -sum,  «.    [Lat.  =  the  back.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  ridge  of  a  hill. 
"  A  similar  ridge  which  .  .  .  suddenly  rises  into  a 
massy  dortum."—  T.  Warton  :  ffitt.  of  Kiddlngton,  p.  «». 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  back. 

2.  Bot. :   The  back,  the  part  of  the  carpel 
which  is  farthest  from  the  axis. 

3.  Conchol. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  body 
of  a  shell,  when   laid  upon  its  aperture  or 
opening. 

*  dort,  s.    [Found  in  Mid.  Eng. ;  remote  origin 
obscure.]    A  pet  or  sullen  humour.     (Com- 
monly used  in  the  plural.) 


"  Pint  and  foremost,  Andrew,  that  left  you  In  tho 
40rfe.il  going  to  marry  Nanny  Kemp,  and  they  are. 
intending  to  tak  up  a  public-house;  but,  said  I  to 
Jenny  Uulbr.il th,  Andrew  will  be  the  best  customer 
himseL"— Pttticoat  Tale*,  i.  288. 

T  To  take  the  dorts :  To  be  in  a  pet,  or  dis- 
contented humour. 

'  I  hope  ye  gard  the  lady  taJc  tin  dorti, 
For  sic  rough  courting  I  hae  never  seen.' 

Host :  Heleiwn,  p.  HI 

*  dort,  v.i.    [DORT,  s.]    To  become  pettish. 

"  They  maun  be  toyed  wi'  and  sported, 
Or  else  ye're  sure  to  find  them  darted." 

Sliii-rrfi:  Poenu,  p.  SSS. 

*  dort  ed,  *  dort  it,  a.   [Eng.  dort ;  -«d,  -it.] 
Sulky,  sullen,  in  a  pet. 

"  But  yet  he  coudna  gain  her  heart, 
She  was  sae  vera  dortit 

An'  shy  that  night." 

/;.•,:  J.  tficol :  Potmt,  1.  IN. 

*  dor'-ter,  ».    [DORTOUR.] 

*dort'-iHy,  adv.  [Eng.  dorty ;  -ly.]  In  a 
saucy,  pettish,  or  sullen  manner ;  saucily. 

*dorf-i-ness,*dort-y-nes,».  [Eng.  dorty; 
-ness.]  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  inso- 
lence. 


"  The  dortynet  of  Achilles  ofspring 
In  bondage  vnder  the  proude  Pirn 
By  force  sustenyt  thraldpuie  ninny  aue  day." 


In  bondage  vnder  the  prouife  Pirrus  yln 

Hi  in  a  I  us  :    YirijU,  78,  49. 

*  dor  tour,    *  dor  toure,    *  dor  towro, 

*  dor-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dortor  ;  Fr.  dortoir, 
from  Lat.  dormitoriun,  from  dormito,  freq.  of 
dormio  =  to  sleep.]  [DORMITORY.]  A  bed- 
chamber, a  dormitory. 

•  '  And  them  pursued  into  their  dortoun  sad, 
And  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  near." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  ill.  M. 

dort-y,  a.    [Eng.  dort;  -y.} 
1.  Saucy,  nice. 


"  Then,  tho'  a  Minister  grow  dorty, 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ye'll  snap  your  fingers  poor  and  hearty 
" 


Before  his  face." 

Burnt  :  Earnett  Cry  and  Prayer. 

2.  Delicate,  tender,  hard  to  rear  or  cultivate. 
(Said  of  plants.) 

dOf-y  (1),  S.      [DOREE.] 

dbV-y  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  A  small,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  boat, 
with  very  sloping  sides,  extensively  employed 
in  the  British  fisheries. 

dor-yph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  Sopvfapo*  (doruphoros) 
=  bearing  a  spear  :  6opu  (doru)  =  a  spear,  and 
<l>ope<u  (phoreo)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
[COLORADO-BEETLE.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Atherospermacese.  Doryphora 
Sassafras  is  the  Sassafras  tree  of  New  South 
Wales. 

(2)  A  genus  of  marine  Diatomaceae,  having 
valves  furnished  with  transverse  or  slightly 
radially-dotted  lines. 

dose,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ido-is  (dosis)  =  a  giving, 
a  portion  given  ;  oiSu'ni  (didomi)  =  to  give  ; 
Ital.  dose,  oosa  ;  Sp.  dosa,  dosis.  The  word  is 
explained  in  the  Glossary  to  Philemon  Hol- 
land's translation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  (A.D. 
1601),  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 

L  Lit.  :  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken, 
or  is  prescribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

"  In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  prescribed  the 
juice  of  the  thapsia  in  warm  water,  without  mention- 
ing the  dote."—Arbuthnot. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  offered 
or  given. 

"  If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  in  power  and  place 
that  he  has  a  wit  and  understanding  above  all  the 
world,  I  dare  undertake  that,  as  fulsome  a  dote  as  you 
give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down."  —  South. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant  which 
has  to  be  taken. 

3.  A  quantity  or  amount. 

"We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuous  extravagant*. 
while  yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dote  of  what 
makes  them  so."—  GlanviU. 

1.  As  much  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot  ;  a  share. 

"  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 
The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  doc  ; 
Married  bis  punctual  dote  of  wives, 
Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives." 

Butler:  Ifudibrcu. 

dose,  v.t.     [Fr.  doser.J    [Dose,  *.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  give  a  dose  or  certain  amount  of 
medicine  to  ;  to  administer  doses  -to. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    «u  =  kw., 


dosed— dote 
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2.  To  proportion  a  medicine  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the 
patient. 

"Plants  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed 
poisonous,  if  corrected,  and  exactly  dated,  may  prove 
powerful  medicines." — Derham :  Pnytico-Theolofy. 

II,  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  administer  a  quantity  of  anything  to. 

"He  had  well  doted  his  weak  head  with  wine."— 
South :  Sermont,  vol.  i..  ser.  11. 

2.  To  administer  anything  nauseous  or  un- 
pleasant to. 

dosed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Doss,  «.] 

•  doseln,  s.  &  a.    [DOZEN.] 

dos  -el,  dos  -sell,  *  dos  -er,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
donaU,  dorsarium,  from  Lat.  dorsuin  —  the 
back  ;  Fr.  dorsier.]  [DORSE,  DORSER,  DOSSER.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hangings  in  a  (lining-hall 
behind  the  seats  of  the  guests.  The  Tower 
part  of  all  ancient  halls  are  entirely  flat  and 
nndecorated,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  decorate 
them  with  tapestry,  cloth  of  Arras,  or  needle- 
work ;  hence,  however  much  ornament  might 
be  lavished  on  windows,  upper  walls,  and 
roof,  five  feet  above  the  basement  was  reserved 
for  the  dorsarium. 

"  The  dotert  alle  of  camaca." 

Poems  from  Porkington  Jfci,  p.  4. 

2.  Eccles. :  Hangings  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  altar  as  a  decoration,  and  to  hide  the  bare 
wall.  The  doselsused  in  the  ancient  churches 
corresponded  in  colour  with  the  other  orna- 
ments of  the  altars,  and  were  changed  accord- 
Ing  to  the  festival.  At  funerals  it  is  customary, 
on  the  Continent,  to  suspend  a  black  dosel 
with  a  large  cross  over  the  back  of  the  altar. 

dds  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [DosE,  v.} 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  administering  doses 
to  a  person . 

•  dos-i-pere,  *  dos-y-per,  *.    [DOCZEPERE.] 
•dos'-ts,s.    [Or.]    A  dose. 

"  As  if  a  physician  should  prescribe  a  dotii  or  recipe 
to  his  patient  of  such  simples,  or  compounded  medi- 
cines, as  cannot  be  had  in  this  part  of  the  world."— Or. 
JacJaon  :  Work*  (1673),  iii.  517. 

Dos-Ith  -e  ans,  s.  pi.  [From  their  founder, 
Dositheus.  See  definition.] 

Church  Hist,  or  Hist,  of  Religions :  A  sect 
founded  by  Dositheus,  whose  life  and  labours 
were  in  Samaria.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
he  was  the  first  Christian  "  heretic."  Mosheim, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian  at  all,  but  a  false  Messiah,  who 
lived  at  or  about  the  time  of  our  Lord.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  very  rigid  in  his  Sabba- 
tarianism. His  other  opinions  were  partly 
Samaritan,  partly  Sadducean. 

•  dosk,  a.    [DcsK.] 

dds-6i'^-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Soo-is  (dosis)  =  a  giving, 
a  portion  given,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] 

tltd. :  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicine  and 
their  administration. 

•do-sime,  o.  [Eng.  do,  and  some.}  Pros- 
perous, well-to-do. 

•|f  Trench  (English  Past  and  Present,  p.  100) 
•ays  this  word  still  survives  in  the  north. 

doss  (IX  *•  [Flem.  dos  =  dress,  array.]  Any 
ornamental  knot,  as  a  tuft  of  ribbands, 
flowers,  hair,  Ac. 

doss  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  sleep; 
a  bed.  (Slang.) 

doss-house,  s.  A  cheap  registered  lodg- 
ing-house. 

dies  (3),  s  [Icel.  dos  =  a  box.]  A  box  or 
pouch  foi  holding  tobacco. 

"  His  stick  aneath  his  oxter  ristet, 
At  frae  the  dos»  the  chew  he  twistet." 

Slttrreft :  Poemt,  p.  US. 

dttss,  a.    [Doss  OX  *•]    Neat,  spruce. 

doss  (1),  v.t.  [Doss  (IX  «.]  To  make  neat  or 
spruce  ;  to  deck  out. 

"  Cryand  at  doris.  Caritat  amort  Dei, 
Breikles,  barefnte,  and  all  in  duds  up  dote." 

Kedtyuair:  Evergreen,  ii.  «7.  st  17. 

^  (1)  To  doss  about :  To  go  about  any  busi- 
ness in  a  neat  and  exact  way,  and  in  the  proper 
season. 

(2)  To  doss  up :  To  trim ;  to  make  neat. 


doss  (2),  v.t.    [Cf.  Toss,  v.] 

1.  To  pay  down,  as  money. 

2.  To  toss  or  attack  with  the  horns. 

doss  -er  (1),  «.  [Doss  (2),  s.]  One  who  fre- 
quents doss-houses. 

*  dos   ser  (2),  s.    [DORSEB.] 

*  dosser-headed,  a.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  i.e.,  empty-headed,  foolish. 

"I  will  not  ...  be  nice  In  revealing  my  youthful 
amonretts.  In  regard  I  find  you  are  not  dotter  -headed 
like  divers  others,  and  I  know  'Us  a  glory  for  me 
to  have  followed  the  instinct  of  mother  nature."— 
Comical  Biitory  of  francion  (1855). 

dds  -Sic,  a.  &  s.    [Doss,  a.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Neat,  spruce,  active. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  neat,  small,   well-dressed 
person. 

dos  sil,     dos  ele,  •  dos  elle,     dos  eil, 
*  dos  il,    •  dos-ylle,  s.     [O.    Fr.    dosil, 
douzil,    from    Low  Lat.  ducillus,  duciculus, 
dueiolus,  from  duco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.  ] 
*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  spigot,  a  plug,  a  stopper. 
"  Hil  caste  awei  the  dotilt.  that  win  orn  abroad." 

Robert  of  Olowxtter,  p.  542. 

TT-  Technically: 

L  Print.  :  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the 
face  of  a  copper-plate,  leaving  the  ink  in  the 
engraved  lines. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of  lint  of 
a  cylindrical  or  ovoid  form,  to  keep  open  a 
wound.  A  tent. 

"  Her  complaints  put  me  upon  dressing  with  such 
medicaments  as  basilicou.  with  precipitate,  npun  a 
dottil."—  Witeman. 

dost,  v.  [Do.]  The  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  do 
(q.v.). 

"  Why  doit  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  these  wondrous  sovereigns  of  the  world?" 
Additon:  Cato.i.  1. 

ddt  (1),  *.    [Dut.  dot  =  "  a  little  bundle  of  spoiled 
wool,  thread,  silk,  or  such-like,  which  is  good 
for   nothing"  (Skeat).] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  little  mark,  speck,  or  point  made  with 
a  pen  or  pointed  instrument. 

2.  A  diminutive  child. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  point  added  to  a  note,  or  rest,  which 
lengthens  its  value  by  one-half,  e.g.,  o  .  is 
equal  to  P  P  P  ;  |»  .  is  equal  to  11  -i  When 

a  second  dot  follows  the  first  (when  the  note 
or  rest  is  doubly  dotted),  the  second  dot  adds 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  previous  dot,  e.g., 
O  .  .  is  equal  to  o  »  ;  h  .  .  is  equal  to  r  *l  5 


A  dot  was  called  the  point  of  addition  (punc- 
tusX  hence  a  dotted  note  was  called  formerly 
a  pricked  note  ;  this  expression  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  connected  with  prick-song,  which 
signifies  written  music,  as  opposed  to  music 
sung  by  ear. 

(2)  When  placed  over  a  note,  the  dot  is  a 
direction  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  or  sung 
staccato. 

(3)  When  two  or  four  dots  are  placed  in  the 
spaces  of  the  stave,  on  either  side  of  a  double 
bar,  they  are  a  direction  to  repeat  so  much  of 
the  music  as  is  enclosed  between  them.  • 

(4)  When  placed  under  a  slur,  dots  are  a 
direction  to  play  spiccato,  that  is,  in  violin 
playing,  played  by  the  same  bow,  but  the  bow 
must  remain  stationary  between  each  sound. 
From  violin  music  the  term  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  pianoforte,  and  sometimes 
for  the  voice. 

(5)  A  system  of  tablature  for  wind  instru- 
ments ;  the  Dot  system.    [TABLATURE.] 

(6)  Dots  were  formerly  placed  over  a  note  to 
show  its  subdivision  into  lesser  repeated  notes, 

e.g.,  P  would  be  equal  top  f  P  p    (Stainer 

t  Barrett.) 

(7)  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  staccato,  l>eing  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
staccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked, 
and  as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be 
extremely  short. 

(8)  Dots  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
double  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a 
passage  or  section     (Grove.) 


2.  (PI.)  Plastering  :  Nails  driven  into  a  wall 
to  a  certain  depth,  so  that  their  protruding 
heads  form  a  gauge  of  depth  in  laying  on  a  cow 
of  plaster. 

3.  Needlework :  An  embroidery  stitch  used 
in  all  kinds  of  faucy-work,  and  known  as 
Point  de  pois  and  Point  d'or. 

dot-maker,  s.    One  who  makes  or  marks 
with  dots. 

"After  our  dot-makeri  are  forgotten,"—  Beamet . 
Camp,  gram  of  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (1171),  voL  L 
(Introd.),  p.  n. 

*  dot  (2),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dotit), 
from  do  =  to  give.]    A  woman's  dowry;  th» 
fortune  which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband 
on  marriage.     (American.) 

dot,  v.t.  &  i.    [DOT,  s.j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  form  of  dots. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  chart  distinguished  by  t> 
dotted  line."— Coot :  Voyagei.  voL  U..  bk.  ii.,  eh.  rfl. 

3.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  little  detached 
objects,  which  in  the  distance  appear  like  dots. 

"  Rich  corn  land  and  meadow,  intersected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant 
country  seats."—  ilacaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  or  form  dots  or  spot*. 

dot   age,  s.    [Eng.  dot(e)  ;  -age.] 

1.  A  state  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  mind 
or  understanding,  particularly   that   arising 
from  old  age. 

"  Whatever  the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am  u,  -  jet  rank 
Into  dotage"— Jlacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  IT. 

2.  Excessive  and  foolish  fondness. 

"  This  dotage  of  our  general's." 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  i.  L 

*d6t'-al,  a.      [Lat.   dotalis,   from  dos  (genit. 
do/is) "=  a  dowry;  Fr.  dotal.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  dowry  or  portion  of  a  woman  ;  con* 
stituting  or  comprised  in  a  dowry. 
"Shall  I,  of  oue  poor  dotal  town  possest, 
My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  waste. 
An  exiled  prince,  and  on  a  shaking  throne, 
Or  risk  my  patron's  subjects,  or  my  own  f  " 

Garth  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphotet  zlr. 

*dot -ant,  s.    [Eng.  dot(e)  ;  -ant.]     A  dotard. 

"  Such  a  decayed  dotant."—Shaketp. :  Coriol.,  v.  1 
dof -ard,  s.  &  o.  (Eng.  dot(e),  and  Fr.  suff.  -ard,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  intellect  has  become  impaired 
by  age  ;  one  who  is  in  his  second  childhood. 

"  Draw,  dotard  t  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  pbantuuis  of  night." 

Campbell :  Lochieft  Warning. 

*2.  One  who  is  foolishly  and  excessively 
fond. 

3.  An  old,  decaying  tree.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Doting   imbecile.      (Tennyson:    Ancient 
Sage. 

2.  Cut  down  to  the  stump ;  decayed,  as  s 
tree. 

"With  the  bark  they  make  ten  U,  and  the  dotard  tree* 
serve  for  firing."- ffoawH  :  familiar  Lettert  (1610). 

*  do'-tard-ly,  a.     [Eng.  dotard;  -ly.]    Like* 
dotard  ;  weak,  silly,  foolish. 

"  That  sank  and  sottish,  that  dull  and  dotardJf  sin 
of  idolatry."— More :  Antidote  agninit  Idolatry. 

•dot'-a-ry,  »dot-a-rie, «.    [DOTE,  v.]  Th« 
act  of  doating. 

•  \nd  spenden  day  and  night  in  dotarie.' 

Drayton :  Shepherd!  Garland  (ISM). 

*  do'- tat,  a.     [Lat.  dotatus,  pa.  par.  of  doto  =• 
to  endow.]    Endowed. 

"  Aue  maist  excellent  person  dot/it  with  sindry  vir- 
tewis  and  hie  prerogatinis."— BeUendene:  Chronicle, 
foL  43*. 

*  do-ta'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  dotatio,  from  dotatus, 
pa.  par.  of  doto  =  to  endow,  to  give  a  dowry 
to  ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry.]     The  act  of 
endowing  with  or  giving  a  dowry  or  portion 
to  ;  endowment. 

"  They  require  and  take  their  foundations,  ordina- 
tions, dotatumt.  charities,  accounts,  *c."  —  Strype : 
Life  of  Parker  (an.  1561). 


dotch'-in,  ».  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  steel- 
yard. In  Hong  Kong,  and  other  ports  where 
Europeans  trade,  the  beams  are  doubly  gradu- 
ated with  circles  of  brass  pins  to  mark  British 
and  Chinese  weights.  (Knight.) 

dote,  »  doat,  *  dot-le,  *  dot-on,  r.i.  [O. 
Dut.  doten  =  to  dote  ;  Dut.  dutten  =  to  take) 
a  nap  ;  diit  =  a  nap,  dotage  ;  Icel.  dotta  =  to 
nod  with  sleep  ;  Fr.  radoter ;  O.  Fr.  redoter. 
(Skeat.)] 


boil,  btfy;  pout,  jorU;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  sharu   -tion,  -sion  —  aft""  ;  -tion,  -sion  —  »*»np-    -tious.  -sious,  -clou*  -  shus.    -ble.  -die.  Ac.  =  bel,  del, 
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dote— double 


1.  To  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age ; 
to  be  silly,  foolish,  or  weak  in  intellect ;  to  be 
delirious. 

*  2.  To  lose  one's  wits. 

"  Be  began  to  dotur  and  dote." 

A  routing  of  King  Arthur,  st  xvi. 

3.  To  be  fond  or  to  love  to  excess  or  extra- 
vagance ;  to  be  foolishly  in  love. 

"Who  iloiet,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  I" 
8hakui>. :  OtheUo,  iii  8. 

4.  It  is  followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the 
object  of  affection. 

"  You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on." 

Shaketp.  :  Cortolamtt,  ii.  1. 

*  6.  To  decay. 

"Then  beetles  could  not  live 

Upon  the  houy  bees. 
But  they  the  druues  would  drive 

Unto  the  doted  trees." 
friar  Bacon:  Hrazen  Headi  I'rophene.  (1«04). 

*  dote  (1),  s.      [  Fr.  dot,  from  Lat.   dos  (genit. 
dotis)  =  a  dowry,  an  endowment.] 

1.  A  dowry,  an  endowment,  a  marriage  por- 
tion. 

2.  Natural  qualifications,  gifts,  or  endow- 
ments. 

"I  uiiue  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  dolei  of  inch 
a  servant."—  Ii.  Jonton :  K pii.it ne,  ii.  S. 

*  dote  (2),  s.    [DOTE,  v.] 

1.  A  dotard  ;  a  silly,  stupid  fellow. 

"  Ich  holde  bine  for  dote  that  sayth  all  his  wille." 
Old.  Kng.  Mitcellany,  p.  138. 

2.  A  state  of  stupor. 

"  Then  after  as  in  a  dote  he  hath  tottered  some  space 
about,  at  last  bee  falleth  duwue  to  dust."— £.  Itoyd : 
Latt  Battell,  p.  5i!a. 

*  dot  ed  (1),  *  dot  edc,  a.  [DOTE,  s.]   Given 
by  way  of  donation. 

*  dot  -ed  (2),  *  dot  ede,  a.    [DOTE,  v.] 

1.  Silly,  stupid,  foolish,  imbecile. 

"  Whose  senseless  speech  and  dotrd  ignorance, 
Wbeuas  the  prince  had  noted  well. 

Spenuar  :  f.  q.,  I.  viii.  S4. 

2.  Decayed,  rotten. 

"  Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  it  be  doted,  will  not 
be  struck  down  at  one  blow."— Howion  :  Sermont,  p.  33 
(16M). 

*  do  te  nead,  s.    [Eng.  dote,  and  head  (q.  v.).] 
A  dotard,  a  doter. 

"  The  dotehead  was  beside  h imself e  and  whole  out  of 
hismynde."— Tynda.lt:  Worket.p.MO. 

•dot-el,  *  dot  tel,  a.  &  s.    [DOTE,  v.] 

A.  AS  adj. :  Doting,  foolish,  silly. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  dotard. 

"  Then  in:  the  dotel  on  dece  drank  that  he  myght." 
farly  Kng.  Allit.  Poemt ;  Cleanness,  1,617. 

dot   er,  *.    [Eng.  dot(e);  er.] 

1.  One  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age  ; 
a  dotard. 

"  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb 
dotrr  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  looking- 
glass?" — Burton:  Anat.  qf  Melancholy. 

2.  One  who  is  fondly,  weakly,  and  exces- 
sively in  love. 

"  It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect* 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

*  dot   er,  *  dot  ur,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from 
dote,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  totter. 

"The  duk  dotered  to  the  jrround  " 

Degreoant,  1,109. 

*  dotes,  s.  pi.    [DOTE  (1),  ».]    Natural  gifts  or 
endowments. 

"  Sing  then,  and  shew  these  goodly  dote*  in  thee." 
R.  B. :  Continuation  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  616. 

d&th,  v.    [Do,  ».]    Third  person  singular  pres. 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  do. 

di$h'-er,».    [DOTER.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cuscuta,   (2)  Spergula 
arvensis,  (3)  Vicia  hirsuta. 

d6$h  er  Ing,  a.    [DOTER.]    Trembling. 

dothering  Toms.  The  quaking  grass 
Briza  media. 

do  thid  e  a,   t.      [Or.   Mi^v  (dothiin)  =  n 
small  abscess,  and  cfoos  (eidos)  —  form.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Spheriacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi),  often  growing  upon  leaves.  They  are,, 
distinguished  from  Spnsria  and  the  more 
closely  allied  genera  by  the  asci  being  con- 
tained in  cavities  in  the  stroma,  without  any 
distinct  perithecium.  Numerous  species  are 
described  as  British,  but  the  whole  genus  re- 
quires further  study.  (Griffith  <t  Henfrey.) 


*  doth  ir  lie,  o.    [DAUGHTERLY.]     What  be- 
longs to  a  daughter. 

••  The  said  gudis  war  frelie  gevin  ft  deliuerit  by  him 
to  his  said  dothir  for  dothirlte  kindness  and  Intrant  he 
had  to  hir.  be  deliuerauce  of  aue  drink  of  belr  to  hir  be 
hir  said  ttAti.'—Aberd.  Keg.  A.  (1543),  r.  18. 

dot  Ing,     *  doat  ing,    pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[DOTE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  far.  <t  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  or 
acting  as  a  dotard,  or  as  one  fondly  and  weakly 
in  love. 

"  Such  ones  greatly  suspected  of  doting."  —  Udal  : 
Lulu,  ch.  iii. 

dot  -Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  doting  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish,  silly,  or  imbecile  manner ; 
like  a  dotard. 

"  Dotinglu  fumbling  about  the  same  philosophy."— 
CudvortK:  Morality,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  excessive,   foolish,  or  weak  fond- 
ness.- 

"That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingly  betrayed, 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid  1 " 
Ih-yden :  Juvenal,  sat.  v  i. 

*  dot'-lsh,  a.      [Eng.   dot(e);  -ish.]      Doting, 
foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

"The  pouis  dotith  dispnters  .  .  .  were  with  shame 
constrained  to  give  place  to  the  lerned  MB,  —At*  •' 
Exposition  qf  Daniel,  o.  zi 

*  dot  -kin,  s.    [DODKIN.] 

dot'-  less,  a.  [Eng.  dot ;  -less.]  Free  trom  or 
without  dots  or  specks. 

"Shrubs  with  opposite,  deciduous,  exstipulate,  dot- 
leu  leaves."— flavour  :  Outlines  of  Botana.  \>.  432. 

*  dot   tar.  *  dot   tcr,  v.i.    [DOTER,  v.] 

1.  To  become  stupid. 

2.  To  roam  about  with  an  appearance  of 
stupor  or  fatuity. 

*  dot  tard,  a.  &  s.    [DOTARD,  a.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Kept  low  by  cutting  ;  stumpy, 
stunted. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting  ; 
a  stumpy  or  stunted  tree. 

"  For  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees 
in  churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings  and  the 
like,  are  pel  lards  and  dottardt,  and  uot  trees  at  their 
full  height."-  Bacon. 

dot'  ted,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [DOT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked  with  dots  or  specks. 

"Trees  or  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  and  dotted 
leaves."— Balfowr:  <Jutlinetof  Botany,  p.  432. 

2.  Formed  by  means  of  dots :  as,  a  dotted 
line. 

3.  Diversified  with  small  detached  objects 
resembling  dots  or  specks. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  Folio  wed  by  a  dot.  [Dor,  s.  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  fibre  is  so 
broken  up  as  to  leave  small  isolated  portions 
adhering  to  the  membrane.    (Balfour.) 

dotted  stitch,  s. 

Needlework :  The  same  as  DOT,  s.  II.  8. 

*  dot  teX  o.  &  s.    [DOTEL.] 

dit'-ter-el,  dot-tr6l,  s.  [From  the  Eng. 
dote,  v.,  from  the  assumed  stupidity  of  the 
bird  ;  it  being  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond  of 
imitation,  that  it  suffers  itself  to  be  caught 
while  intent  upon  mimicking  the  gestures  of 
the  fowler.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dupe,  a  gull. 

"  Our  dotterel  them  is  caught" 

"  He  is,  and  lust 

As  dotterelt  use  to  be  :  the  lady  first 
Advanced  toward  him.  stretched  forth  her  wing, 

and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions."  Old  Couple,  Iii. 

IL  Ornith. :  Charadrius  morinellus,  a  species 
of  plover.  It  breeds  in  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  visits  more  southern 
latitudes  during  the  winter. 

"  The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish. 

For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 
Till  he  be  In  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set  * 
Drat/tan :  Poly-Olbion,  a  26. 


ddt'-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dor,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  partidp.  adj.  :  (8w 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  marking  or  form- 
ing with  dots  or  little  spots. 

2.  Engr.  :  A  form  of  engraving  in  which 
geographical  divisions  on  maps  are  shown  by 
interrupted  lines  or  series  of  dots.    Done  by 
a  roulette. 

dotting  pen,  «.  A  pen  having  a  roulette 
which  makes  dots  or  detached  marks  on  the 
paper  over  which  it  is  drawn.  [ROULETTE.] 

*  dot  ti  pol,  *  dot-ty-pol,  s.     [DODDIPOU] 
A  blockhead,  a  numskull. 

"  Fy,  dottypolt.  with  youre  bookes, 
Go  kast  thaym  in  the  brookys." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  14ft. 

dot  tie  (1),  a.    [Eng.  dot  —  dim.  suff.  -It.] 

1.  A  little  particle. 

2.  The  refuse  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

"  Scraps  of  half -smoked  tobacco,  pive-dottlei  he  called 
them."— C.  Kingiley  :  A  Uon  Locke,  ch.  Ti 

*  dot  -tie  (2),  *.    [DosiL.]    A  stopper. 

"  Put  a  cork  or  dottle  In  the  upper  end."— ilaxvttt: 
Select  Tramactioni,  p.  284. 

dot  tie,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  dote,  v.]  To  be  in 
a  state  of  dotage ;  to  move  in  a  hobbling 
manner. 

dot'  tie,  a.  [DOTTLE,  v.  ]  In  a  state  of  dotage, 
or  stupor ;  doting. 

"  Hoot,  ye  dottle  man."  Hi.  Kathleen,  iii.  162. 

*  dou  a  ni  er  (r  silent),  *  dou  a  noer ,  s. 

[Fr.  douanier.]    An  officer  of  the  customs. 

"  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vigilant  <!ra- 
KOBS,  called  dounneen,  who  mumbled  us  for  som* 
time."— Gray  :  Lett,  to  West. 

Dou  ay,  Dou  ai,  s.  [Fr.  Douai,  from 
Duacum,  the  old  Roman  name.] 

Geog. :  An  ancient  French  town,  50"  21' 
N.  lat.  and  3°  6'  E.  long. ;  108  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Paris.  Douai  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  possesses  a  good  public  library,  con- 
taining upwards  of  3(i,000  volumes. 

Douay  Bible,  s. 

Scrip.:  The  English  version  of  the  Bible 
executed  by  the  students  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Douay,  under  the  auspices 
of  Cardinal  Allen,  the  founder  of  that  seat  of 
education.  The  work  was  published  at  Douay 
in  1609,  about  two  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  King  James's  authorized  Protestant 
Bible,  which  was  issued,  as  is  well  known,  in 
'1611.  The  Douay  version  contains  the  Old 
Testament  only,  a  translation  of  the  New 
having  been  sent  forth  from  the  press  at 
Rheims  as  early  as  A.D.  1582.  The  Douay 
version  is  the  only  English  one  which  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Indepen- 
dently of  its  religious  uses,  it  possesses  interest 
for  philologists. 

doub,  a.    [DooB.] 

doiib  le  (le  as  el),  *  do  ble,  *  du  bio,  <*., 

adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  doble;  Fr.  double,  from  Lat. 
duplus  =  double,  lit.  twice-full :  du  =  duo  — 
two,  and  plus,  related  to  lat.  plenus  =  t\ill; 
8p.  doble;  Ital.  doppio;  Port,  dobre,  dobro.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In    pairs,   two  of  a  sort    or  in  a  set 
together ;  consisting  of  two  similar  or  corre- 
sponding parts  ;  twofold,  duplicate. 

"All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  h* 
hath  made  nothing  imperfect.'  —Ecclat.  xliL  24. 

(2)  Twice  as  much  or  as  great ;  containing 
or  composed  of  the  same  quantity  or  amount 
doubled  or  repeated. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  harass  them  with  double  duty." 
—llacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(8)  Twofold,  of  two  kinds. 

"  Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  their  last  1 
Or.  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love  ! " 

Pope  :  Homer1!  Odyuey,  iv.  909-11 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Increased,  intensified. 

"  When  the  hugh  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb 
The  night  returned  in  doable  gloom." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Uinttrel,  ii.  H. 

(2)  Treacherous,     deceitful,     double-faced, 
acting  two  parts. 

"  They  were  not  of  liouble  heart"— 1  Chron.  ill.  HI 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdv, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  u,  =  e.    cy  —  a.    qu  =  kw. 


double 
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*  (3)  Having  twice  the  power  or  influence. 

"  The  maniiflco  is  uiucli  beloved. 
And  hath  ill  his  effect  a  ruice  potential, 
Ai  double  as  the  duke's." 

ShaJeetp.  :  Othello,  L  J. 

*  (4)  Applied  to  capital  letters. 

"  Tw»  double  letters,  T  and  L." 

Heattie:  Poemt. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Flowers  are  said  to  be  double  when 
the  stamens  become  more  or  less  petaloid,  as 
in  the  Rosaceeeaml  Malvaceae  ;  sometimes  this 
results  from  the  transformation  of  stamens 
and  carpels,  as  in  the  Ranunc.ulacese,  &c.  The 
term  double  is  wrongly  applied  to  certain  of 
the  Composite,  as  the  Dahlia  for  example, 
because  the  change  caused  by  culture  is  not 
from  the  addition  of  new  petals,  or  from  the 
transformation  of  different  organs  into  petals, 
but  simply  from  the  amplification  of  the 
tnbulous  corollas  or  florets,  which  increase 
themselves,  and  often  assume  new  colours. 
(Balfour.) 

Music:  The  notes  in  the  bass  octave  from 

J)    are  often  spoken  of  by  organ- 
• 


builders  as  double  o,  double  r,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Twice. 

"  Then  I  was  double  their  age,  which  now  I  am  not." 
—  Steift. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Twice  the  quantity,  amount,  value,   or 
•uin  ;  twice  as  much. 

"  In  all  the  four  great  yean  of  mortality  above 
mentioned,  I  do  not  mid  that  any  week  the  plague  in- 
creased to  the  double  of  the  precedent  week  above  five 
times.  '—Or  aunt  ..  Bait  of  Mortality. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  doubling. 

(3)  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 

*  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Hark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles." 
Shakftp.  :  I'enia  i  Adonit,  679-81 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  -A.  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift,  a  scheme. 

"  I  would  now  rip  up 
All  their  arch-villanies.  and  their  doublet.- 

Beaum.  i  Wet.  :  Womtirii  Prite,  ill.  L 

(2)  Something   exactly    like    another;     a 
Counterpart,  a  counterfeit,   a   duplicate,  an 
exact  copy. 

"  He  put  in  the  Marquis's  hand  a  double  of  the  late 
proclamation  from  England."—  Baillie:  lettert,  L  174. 

(3)  The  apparition  of  a  living  person;   » 
wraith. 

•  (4)  Strong  beer,  beer  of  twice  the  ordinary 
strength. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  feast  on  which  the  antiphons 
are  doubled,  that  is,  they  are  said  or  sung 
both  before  and  after  the  psalms,  canticles, 
&c.  ,  instead  of  a  part  only  being  said  at  the 
commencement  of  each.    The  term  seems  to 
be  often  but  erroneously  applied  to  feasts 
which  fall  on  a  day  already  appropriated,  a 
thing  which  is  of  constant  occurrence,  esp. 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

2.  Milit.  :    The  quickest  step  or  pace    in 
marching.    In  the  double  the  soldier  takes 
165  steps,  of  33  inches  each,  in  the  minute. 
[DOUBLE-QUICK.] 

3.  Music: 

(1)  An  old  term  for  a  variation.    In  some  of 
Handel's  harpsichord  lessons,  the  variations 
of  a  theme  are  marked  Double  1,  Double  2,  &c. 
A  variation  on  a  dance  tune  is  also  called  a 
Double. 

(2)  The  repetition  of  words  in  singing  was 
also   called  the  "  Doubles  or  ingeminations 
thereof." 

(3)  An  artist  who  understudies  a  part  in  an 
Opera  or  play,  that  is,  who  prepares  a  part 
on  the  chance  of  the  accidental  absence  of 
the  principal. 

(4)  That  which  is  an  octave  below  the  unison 
in  pitch,  i.e.,  double-bass,  an  instrument  whose 
Bounds  are  an  octave  below  those  of  the  vio- 
loncello ;  double-bassoon,  an  instrument  simi- 
larly sounding  an  octave  below  the  bassoon  ; 
double-diapason,    an    organ   stop  of   16-feet 
pitch. 

(5)  A  turn.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

4.  Print.  :  Several  words,  a  line,  or  a  pas- 
sage set  up  twice. 


&  Build. :  The  smallest  size  of  roofing  slates, 
measuring  thirteen  inches  by  six  inches. 

&  Campan.  (.PL):  The  name  given  by  change- 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.  (Grove.) 

7.  Fabric  (PL):  Thick,  narrow,  black  rib- 
bons, made  for  shoe-strings.     They  are  sup- 
posed to   be  entirely  of  silk,  but  are  mixed 
with  cotton,  and  are  done  up  in  rolls  of  thirty- 
six  yards  each,  four  to  the  gross.    The  widths 
are   known  as   twopenny,  threepenny,    six- 
penny and  eightpenny. 

8.  "Baseball :  A  two-base  hit. 

doub'-le  (le  as  el),  *  dob-e-ljrn,  *  dub- 
lyn,  *  dub-ble,"  v.  t.  <fe  i.    [DOUBLE,  a.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fold  down  or  over ;  to  lay  one  part  of 
a  thing  on  another. 

"  He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  graces, 
And  doubted  down  the  useful  places." 

Prior:  Ham  Cnrvel. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  to  twice  the  original 
size,  extent,  quality,  or  value. 

"  This  was  only  the  value  of  the  silver ;  there  was 
besides  a  tenth  pan  of  that  number  of  talents  of  gold, 
which,  if  gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion, 
will  just  double  the  auiu.~—Arbuthnol :  Coint. 

3.  To  give  or  return  twice  the  quantity  or 
amount. 

"  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  yon,  and  double 
onto  her  double  according  to  her  works :  in  the  cup 
which  she  hath  filled  fill  to  her  double. "-Ret.  xviii.  6. 

4.  To  be  double  or  twice  the  amount,  size, 
or  extent  of ;  to  contain  or  consist  of  twice  as 
much  or  as  many ;  to  exceed  by  an  equal 
number,  amount,  or  quantity. 

"  Thus  reinforced  against  the  adverse  fleet. 
Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way ; 
With  the  first  blushes  of  the  morn  they  meet. 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  newborn  day." 

Dryden:  Annul  Mirabilit,  czlz. 

5.  To  redouble,  to  repeat,  to  add  to  a  pre- 
ceding. 

"  He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Pal  am  on 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow 
Like  lightning  flamed  their  fauchious  to  and  fro." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  t  Arcite.  ii.  242-44. 

6.  To  make  two  of  one. 

"  His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled.'' 
Shaketp. :  Veitut  t  Adonit,  1,067. 

*  7.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of ;  to  copy. 

"  Some  of  the  advertisement  I  have  caused  double." 
—Baillie:  Lettert,  i.  174. 

8.  To  increase  by  adding  something  equally 
great  or  important. 

"  With  Joy  he  will  embrace  yon  ;  for  he's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy." 

Shakesii.  :  Cymbeline.  iii.  4. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Milit. :  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 

2.  Naut.  :   To  sail  round  or  by;   to  pass 
round  a  headland. 

"  We  closed  in  with  the  Barnevelts,  and  running 
past  Cape  Deceit,  with  its  stony  peaks,  about  three 
o'clock  doubled  the  weather-beaten  Cape  Horn." —  Dor- 
win  :  Voyage  round  the  World,  oh.  x.,  p.  211. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  increase,  extend,  or  become  enlarged 
to  twice  the  original  size,  amount,  quantity, 
or  value  ;  to  become  twice  as  much  or  as 
great. 

"Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all 
casualties,  the  number  of  men  double."  —  Burnet  : 
Theory. 

(2)  To  enlarge  a  wager  or  stake  to  twice  the 
previous  sum  or  amount. 

"  Throw  Egypt's  by,  aud  offer  in  the  stead, 
Offer— the  crown  on  Berenice's  he*d  ; 
I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win." 

Dryden  :  Tyrannic  Lof,  iii.  1. 

(3)  To  turn  or  wind  to  escape  pursuit. 

(4)  To  play  two  parts  in  one  piece. 

*  2.  Fig.  :   To  use  tricks  or  artifices  ;    to 
scheme,  to  deceive. 

"  What  penalty  and  danger  yon  accrue 
If  you  he  found  to  double.  J.  Webtter. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  To  march  or  advance  at  the  double. 
[DOUBLE,  «.  II.  2,] 

2.  Print. :  To  set  up  the  same  word  or  words 
a  second  time  unintentionally. 

IT  (1)  To  double  back :  To  turn  and  proceed  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

(2)  To  double  upon  : 

Mil. :  To  enclose  or  shut  in  between  two 
fires. 


(3)  To  double  the  ears:  To  close  them,  as 
with  wearisome  talk.  (Davies.) 

"This  that  I  tell  you  is  rather  to  solace  your  eares 
with  pretie  conceits  after  a  sort  of  long  schol.-isticall 
preceptes  which  may  happen  have  doubled  them."— 
Putlenham:  EnglUh  Poetic,  bk.  lit,  ch.  xxi*. 

U  Double  or  quits:  When  two  parties  toss  or 
play  for  a  stake  equivalent  to  all  that  is  at  the 
time  owing  by  the  loser  to  the  winner,  so  that 
if  the  same  person  loses  again  he  has  to  pay 
double  what  he  before  owed  ;  if  he  wins,  the 
two  parties  are  quits,  i.e.,  neither  pays  or 
receives. 

double  acting,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Acting  or  exerting  power  in  two 
directions. 

2.  Fig.  :   The    same   as    DOUBLE-DEALING 

(q.v.). 

Double-acting  baling-press :  One  which  has 
two  boxes  in  which  the  material  is  com- 
pressed ;  sometimes  a  single  follower  acts 
upon  them  alternately,  in  other  cases  two 
followers  act  simultaneously. 

Double-acting  engine:  An  engine  in  which 
both  motions  of  the  piston  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  live  steam,  which  bears  upon  the 
faces  alternately.  In  contradistinction  to 
single-acting,  in  which  live  steam  is  only 
admitted  to  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  weight 
of  the  pump-rod  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere giving  the  return  motion.  This  form  of 
engine  was  invented  by  Watt.  The  piston  of 
the  Newcomen  atmospheric  engine,  on  which 
Watt  was  improving,  was  raised  by  steam  at 
a  moderate  pressure,  and  depressed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  steam 
beneath  the  piston  was  condensed  by  a  water- 
jet.  Watt  added  the  separate  condenser,  air- 
pump,  and  steam-jacket  to  the  cylinder,  and 
then  sought  for  means  for  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  was  depressed.  He  added  the 
cylinder-cover,  adopted  the  stuffing-box  in- 
vented by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  and  admitted 
steam  above  the  piston  to  occupy  the  space 
formerly  filled  with  air.  The  steam  retreated 
as  the  piston  rose,  and  was  afterwards  utilised 
beneath  the  piston.  Eventually  the  steam 
was  regularly  inducted  above  and  below  the 
piston  alternately,  in  each  case  giving  a 
positive  pressure  :  here  we  have  the  double- 
acting  engine. 

Double-acting  inclined  plane:  An  inclined 
plane  on  which  the  loaded  waggons,  as  they 
descend  by  their  weight,  pull  up  the  empty 
waggons  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  round  a 
pulley  or  drum  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Double-acting  pump:  A  pump  which  throws 
water  at  each  stroke ;  contradistinguished 
from  the  ordinary  lift-pump,  in  which  the 
bucket  only  raises  water  at  the  up-stroke. 

double  action. 

Music:  In  a  pianoforte  movement,  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  jointed  upright  piece  at  the 
back  end  of  the  key,  used  to  lift  the  hammer 
instead  of  the  stiff  wire  or  lifter  of  the  single- 
action.  The  piece  is  called  a  hopper,  and 
engages  in  a  notch  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hammer  to  lift  it,  but,  escaping  or  hopping 
therefrom,  allows  the  hammer  to  fall  away  im- 
mediately from  the  string. 

double  avail  of  marriage,  s.  [AVAIL.) 

double  backfall. 

Music :  An  ornament  in  old  music,  e.g. : 


(Stainer  i  Barrett.) 

double-bank,  v.t. 

Naut. :  To  furnish  with  an  oar  pulled  by 
two  men. 

double-banked,  double-benched,  a. 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  boat  which  has  two 
men  to  work  the  same  oar,  or  has  two  opposite 
oars  worked  by  rowers  on  the  same  bench. 

double-bar, 

1.  Music :  A  sign  formed  of  two  single  bars 
showing  (1)  the  end  of  a  piece,  (2)  the  end  of 
a  movement  of  a  work,  (3)  the  end  of  a 
portion  to  be  repeated,  (4)  the  commencement 
of  a  change  of  key,  (5)  the  commencement  of 
a  change  of  time,  (6)  the  end  of  a  line  of  words 
set  to  music,  as  in  a  hymn  tune.  [BAR.] 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  t 
-«ian, -tian-shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.    sion  =  zhun.      -tious, -cious, -sious  =  shus,    -ble. -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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double 


8.  Needlework :  A  stitch  used  In  the  making 
Of  Macrame  lace.  [MACRAME,] 

double  barrelled,  a. 

L  Lit.  &  Oun. :  Having  a  pair  of  parallel 
barrels  on  the  same  stock. 

2.  Fig. :  Producing  a  double  effect ;  serving 
•  double  purpose. 

"This  was  a  double-txirreBcd  compliment  It  Im- 
plied that  Mrs  Weller  wa>  a  most  agreeable  female, 
and  also  that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  clerical  appearance. 
—Dicker* :  Pickwick,  ch.  xx vii. 

double  bass,  or  base,  A 

Minnc  :  The  largest  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments played  with  a  bow. 
Its  invention  is  attributed 
to  Caspar  di  Salo,  1580.  It 
is  made  with  three  or  four 
strings.  The  four-stringed 
double-bass  is  common  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  strings  are  usually  tuned 
a  fourth  apart  to  the  fol- 
lowing notes  when  three 
•trings  are  employed : 


With  the  addition  of  the 
lower  B  when  there  are  four 
•trings.  (Stuiner  £  Barrett.) 

double  bassoon,  .-•. 

Music:  The  deepest-toned 
instrument  of  the  bassoon 
family;  also  called  Contra-  DOUBLE-BASS. 
fagotto.  It  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  a  bassoon  as  the  double-bass 
does  to  the  violoncello:  that  is  to  say,  its 
sounds  are  actually  an  octave  below  those 
written.  Its  compass  is  from  B  flat  below 
CCC  to  tenor  F.  Though  this  instrument  was 
formerly  used  in  military  bands,  and  was 
played  at  the  first  Handel  commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  had  gone  completely 
out  of  use  till  the  Handel  Festival  in  1871. 
The  great  masters,  however,  have  written  for 
it  largely.  Haydn  gives  it  an  important  part 
in  several  of  his  works,  as  do  also  Spohr, 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett,  tie.) 

double  bead,  s. 

Joinery :  Two  beads  placed  side  by  side  and 
separated  by  a  quirk.  [MOULDING.] 

double  bearing,  a. 

Bot. :  Producing  twice  in  one  season. 

double  beat,  •••.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music:  An  ornament  of  old  music,  con- 
sisting of  a  beat  repeated.  (Stuiner  <fc  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 
Double-beat   valiv :   A    valve    so    arranged 

that,  on  opening,  it  presents  two  outlets 
for  the  water ;  in  closing,  the  valve  drops 
upon  two  gun-metal  rings,  fixed  in  the  seat, 
which  is  of  cast-iron ;  this  is  cast  with  a 
cylindrical  portion,  which  serves  as  guide  to 
the  valve,  as  do  also  the  ribs.  A  cap  limits 
the  throw  of  the  valve.  The  double-beat 
valve  is  extensively  used  in  England  for  deep 
wells  and  for  high  lifts,  such  as  the  pumps  of 
mines  and  water-works.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  its  lower  edge  beats  upon  a  cir- 
cular seat  on  the  lower  ring,  and  a  flange  on 
its  upper  edge  upon  a  ring  on  the  upper-plate 
Of  the  valve-seat.  (Knight.) 

•double-beer,  «.  [Fr.  Uem  double.] 
Strong  beer  or  ale. 

"  Had  he  been  master  of  good  ./.,./',;.-  beer, 
My  life  for  his,  John  Damon  had  been  here." 

Corbet :  On  the  Death  of  J.  Dawton. 

Double-double-beer :  Strong  beer,  much 
stronger  than  the  double-beer. 

double  biting,  a.  Biting,  that  is  cutting, 
with  either  edge  ;  two-edged. 

"  Hir  double-biting  «jc,  and  beamy  spear, 
Bach  a  king  aglgnutic  force  to  rear." 

Dryden :  Palamnn  t  Arnte,  Hi.  480,  481. 

double-bitted  axe,  *.  An  axe  having 
two  opposite  bits  or  blades.  It  is  an  ancient 
form  of  battle-axe,  being  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Clotaire 


/seventh  century),  and  with  the  Danes  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (ninth  century)-  The 
double-bitted  axe  is  found  in  the  tumuli  and 


barrows  of  North  America.    It  is  in  three 
forms :  1,  with  a  circumferential  groove  for 


the  occupation  of  the  withe  or  split  handle  to 
which  it  is  lashed  ;  (2)  with  an  eye  traversing 
the  head ;  (8)  with  a  socket  for  the  handle. 
(Knight.) 

double-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  two  sheaves,  which 
are  ordinarily  placed  on  the  same  pin,  but 
rotate  in  separate  mortises  in  the  shell.  Other 
double-blocks  have  the  sheaves  arranged  one 
above  the  other.  [LONG-TACKLE  BLOCK  ;  SHOE- 
BLOCK  ;  FIDDLE-BLOCK  ;  SISTER- BLOCK.] 

double-bodied    microscope,   s.      A 

microscope  invented  by  Nachet,  to  enable 
several  observers  to  view  the  same  object 
simultaneously.  The  rays  from  the  objective 
are  divided  by  a  prism ;  the  separated  rays 
received  by  two  other  prisms,  and  the 
respective  pencils  directed  through  the  re- 
spective bodies  of  the  instrument.  The  prin- 
ciple is  similar  to  that  of  the  binocular 
microscope  (q.v.). 


A  book  printed  on  half 


double-book,  s. 

sheets.    (Hannet.) 

double-bourdon, «. 

Music:  An  organ-stop  of  32  feet  tone.  On 
the  manuals  it  rarely  goes  below  middle  C  ; 
on  the  pedals  it  extends,  of  course,  through 
the  whole  compass.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

double-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat 
or  waistcoat  either  side  of  whfch  may  be 
lapped  over  the  other. 

double-buttoned,  a.  Having  a  double 
row  or  two  rows  of  buttons. 

"  Others  you'll  see,  when  all  the  town's  afloat, 
Wrapt  in  th'  embraces  of  a  kersey  coat, 
Or  double-buttorid  frieze."  «<jy .-  Trivia. 

double-cap, ».  A  flat  (unfolded)  writing 
or  book  paper,  17  x  27  inches. 

double-chant,  a. 

Music :  A  chant  in  two  parts,  each  in  two 
strains,  the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of 
four  bars  In  length. 

*  double-charge,  v.t.  To  load  or  charge 
doubly,  to  overcharge. 

"  Pistol.  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities."— 
Shaketp. :  3  Benry  /I'.,  v.  3. 

double -chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  two 
chisel-edges  to  cut  the  ends  of  a  mortise 
simultaneously,  while  the  chip  extends  into 
the  depression  between  the  bits.  It  is  used 
in  mortising  sash-bars  for  windows. 

double-chorus, «. 

Music :  A  chorus  for  two  separate  choirs ; 
the  several  themes  may  be  distinct,  or  so  con- 
structed that  united  they  form  one  harmony. 
[CHORUS.] 

double-clasping,  a.  Fastened  with  a 
double  clasp. 

"  The  doitble-cliitiring  gold  the  king  confessed." 

Pope:  Homer' t  Odystey,  xix.  84. 

*  double-cloak,  s.    A  cloak  which  could 
be  turned  to  serve  as  a  disguise. 

double-cloth  loom,  s.  One  for  weaving 
two  sets  of  webs  simultaneously.  These  may 
be  connected  at  certain  parts,  and  cut  apart 
subsequently,  and  so  form  a  series  of  under- 
garments. In  another  form,  the  two  webs  are 
so  knitted  as  to  form  a  tube,  being  joined  at 
their  edges.  At  certain  intervals,  both  webs 
are  thrown  into  one  flat  web  of  double  thick- 
ness, and  then  again  separated,  forming  a  tube 
*es  before.  The  completed  web  is  then  cut 
apart  mid-length  of  the  doubled  portion,  and 
also  mid-length  of  the  tubular  portion,  and  the 
result  is  a  number  of  bags  with  closed  bottoms. 

double-compass,  *.  An  instrument 
whose  legs  are  prolonged  each  way  beyond 
the  joint,  so  that  either  pair  may  be  used ; 
when  the  legs  on  one  pair  are  double  the 
length  of  the  others,  it  answers  as  abisecting- 
compass. 

double-complaint,  ».  The  same  as 
DOUBLE-QUARREL  (q.v.). 

double-concave  lens,  *.  A  lens  both 
faces  of  which  are  concave.  [LENS.] 

double-convex  lens,  s.  A  lens  both 
sides  of  which  are  convex,  though  they  may 
differ  in  the  radii  of  their  curves.  When  the 
difference  is  as  six  to  one,  it  is  a  crossed  lens. 
[LENS.] 


double-coral  stitch, «. 

Needlework :  An  embroidery  stitch  much 
used  in  ticking  work,  and  for  ornamenting 
linen.  It  is  composed  of  a  straight  centre 
line,  with  long  button-hole  stitches  branching 
from  it  on  each  side  in  a  slanting  direction, 
and  at  even  distances.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

double-counterpoint,  ». 

Music:  A  kind  of  artificial  composition 
where  the  parts  are  inverted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  uppermost  becomes  the  lowermost,  and 
vice  versa;  or,  in  other  words,  the  art  of 
making  melodies  grammatically  convertible 
at  certain  intervals.  [COUNTERPOINT.]  The 
simplest  form  of  double  counterpoint  is  when 
a  canto-fermo  and  its  counterpoint  are  con- 
vertible, e.g., 

Counterpoint. 


which  may  be  inverted  thus — 
Canto  fenno. 


TJ  & 


The  above  is  an  example  of  double  counter- 
point at  the  octave,  because  the  parts  are  in- 
verted at  this  interval ;  but,  when  one  part  ia* 
transposed  as  well  as  inverted,  it  is.  called 
double-counterpoint  at  the  9th,  10th,  llth, 
12th,  <tc.,  according  to  the  interval  of  to* 
transposition. 

double  croche,  s. 
Music :  A  semiquaver. 

double-crown,  s. 

*  1.  Numis. :  An  English  gold  coin,  current 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  value  was  at  first  ten,  and  afterwards  eleven 
shillings. 

2.  Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  20  x  80  inches, 
used  for  posters  and  bookwork. 

double-curvature,  s. 

Geom. :  A  term  applied  to  a  line  which  so 
curves  in  such  a  manner  that  all  parts  of  it 
are  not  in  the  same  plane.  Examples,  the 
rhumb  line  and  the  loxodromic  curve. 

double-cut  file,  .-•.    A  file  which  has  two 

rows  of  teeth,  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  single-cut  or  float, 
which  has  but  one  row. 

double-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  A  press  with  one  form,  and  receiving 
paper  from  two  cylinders. 

double  -  cylinder  printing  -  ma- 
chine, *.  A  printing-press  in  which  the  form 
is  placed  on  a  flat  bed,  and  the  impression 
taken  by  two  cylinders,  each  of  which  alter- 
nately takes  a  sheet  and  receives  an  impression 
from  the  form  while  it  is  passing  under  them. 

double-cylinder  pump,  s.  A  pump 
having  two  cylinders  in  which  the  pistons  act 
alternately.  They  may  be  single-acting  or 
double-acting,  that  is,  the  cylinder  may 
receive  and  deliver  water  at  and  from  each 
end.  The  pumps  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  150 
B.C.,  were  all  single-acting,  but  one  of  them 
at  least  had  a  double  cylinder. 

double -cylinder  steam -engine,  *. 

A  form  of  engine  having  two  communicating 
cylinders  of  varying  capacities ;  there  are 
many  modifications  in  the  arrangements  and 
modes  of  application  of  the  steam.  The  first 
engine  of  this  character  was  that  of  Horn- 
blower,  in  which  two  piston-rods  were  con- 
nected to  the  same  arm  of  the  walking-beam, 
but  at  different  distances  from  its  centre  of 
oscillation.  As  usually  understood,  the 
double-cylinder  engine  involves  the  use  of  the 
same  steam  in  two  cylinders  consecutively ; 
first  at  a  relatively  high  pressure  in  a  smaller 
cylinder,  and  then  at  a  lower  pressure  in  a 
larger  cylinder. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  eiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 


double 


double -dagger,  -. 

Print. :  A  reference-mark  (J)  next  to  the 
dagger  (t)  ill  order.  Otherwise  called  a  Diesis. 

*  double-damned,  a.    Damned  in  two 
ways,  or  twice  over. 

"Therefore  be  double-tiamnrd." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  IT.  i 

double-dark,  a.  Intensely  dark  ;  steeped 
In  darkness,  or  obscurity.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  At  Moses'  face  wan  veiled,  so  is  mine. 
Lot  oil  their  double-dark  souls  either  shine." 

Herbert:  The  Sacrifice. 

double-dealer,  s.  A  tricky,  deceitful 
fellow ;  one  who  acts  two  parts  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  same  business  ;  a  double-faced 
person,  saying  one  thing  and  doing  another. 

double-dealing,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As   adj. :    Deceitful,    tricky,    given    to 
duplicity  or  double-dealing. 

2.  As  subst. :  Duplicity,  deceitful  actions; 
tricky  ;  the  conduct  of  a  double-dealer. 

double-decker,  «.    A  vessel  with  two 

decks  abore  the  water-line,  and  hence  anything 
«o  constructed  as  to  recall  a  double-decker,  as  a 
two-floored  freight  or  cattle-car,  a  «tre«t-car 
with  passenger  accommodation  on  the  roof  as 
well  aa  inside,  a  tenement-house  with  two 
families  on  the  same  floor,  a  steam-boiler  with 
two  tiers  of  firing-chambers,  Ac. 

double  demisemiquaver,  s. 
Music :  A  note  whose  value  is  one-half  of  a 
demisemiquaver. 

double-demy,  s. 

I'rint. :  A  kind  of  paper,  35  x  22i  inches, 
used  for  posters  and  bookwork. 

double-diamonds,  s.  pi.  A  stitch  made 
in  Macraiue  lace. 

double-diapason,  s. 

Music: 

1.  [DOUBLE,  S.,  II.  2.] 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16-feet  pitch.    (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

double-distress,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  name  given  to  those  arrest- 
ments  which  are  used  by  two  or  more 
creditors,  in  order  to  attach  the  funds  of  their 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 

double-door,  s.  Two  pairs  of  folding- 
doors,  hung  upon  the  angles  of  the  aperture, 
and  each  swinging  inward  so  as  to  open 
against  the  reveal.  The  inner  pair  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  baize. 

donble-d'or,  s.  A  French  style  of  jewelry ; 
a  plate  of  gold  is  soldered  upon  one  of  copper, 
the  respective  thicknesses  being  one  and 
eleven  ;  the  plate  is  then  thinned  by  rolling, 
and  worked  up  into  the  required  form. 

double-drawing  pen,  s.  A  draughts- 
man's pen  to  rule  two  lines  at  once. 

double-drill,  s.  A  drill  with  two  cutteis, 
making  a  countersunk  hole,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  screw  or  rivet  placed  therein  shall  not 
protrude. 

double-drum,  *. 

Music :  A  large  drum  beaten  at  both  ends. 
In  contradistinction  to  other  drums  in  which 
but  one  head  is  beaten  ;  as  side,  snare,  and 
kettle  drums.  [DRUM.  ] 

double-dutch,  s.  Gibberish,  jargon,  or 
some  tongue  not  understood  by  the  hearer. 

*  double-dye,  'double-die,  v.t.   To 
dye  doubly  or  with  double  the  intensity. 

"  And  double-dif  it  with  imperial  crimson." 

Drj/den  i  Lee  :  (Bdiput.  it.  I. 

double-dyed,  a.  Stained  or  tainted 
with  infamy  ;  doubly  infamous  :  as,  a  double- 
dyed  villain. 

double-eagle,  s. 

1.  An  American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
twenty  dollars. 

2.  A  representation,  as  in  the  national  arms 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  of  an  eagle  with  two 
heads. 

double-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  two  edges. 


2.  Fig. :  Acting  in  two  ways,  as  an  argument 
which  makes  both  for  and  against  the  person 
using  it ;  cutting  two  ways. 

double-elephant,  «.  A  size  of  drawing 
or  flat  writing-paper,  measuring  2t>  x  40  inches. 

double-ended  bolt,  *.  A  bolt  having 
a  screw-thread  on  each  end  for  receiving  a  nut. 

double  entendre,  *.  [Apparently  cor- 
rupted from  Fr.  mot  a  double  entente  =  a 
word  of  double  meaning.]  The  use  of  a  word 
or  phrase  which  will  bear  two  meanings  or 
constructions,  one  of  which  is  commonly 
indelicate  or  obscene. 

"  Selling  of  bargains  and  double  •  entendre*."  — 
Arbutltnot  t  Pope :  Martin  Hcriblerut. 

double-entry,  s. 

Book-keeping :  A  method  of  book-keeping 
in  which  every  transaction  is  entered  twice, 
once  on  the  creditor  side  of  one  book,  and 
again  on  the  debtor  side  of  another,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  each  other. 

double-expansion  steam-engine,  s. 

A  form  of  engine  in  which  steam,  admitted  to 
act  upon  a  piston  of  relatively  small  aiea  and 
and  cut  oft'  at  a  certain  part  of  the  stroke, 
so  as  to  work  expansively  from  that  point  to 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  then  admitted  to  the 
face  of  a  larger  p'".t.i.:>,  whc:;  it  undergoes  a 
farther  expansio.  .  Such  is  th .  Allen  engine, 
which  has  .1  large  trunli-piston  having  two 
annular  steam-spacer  between  the  trunk  and 
cylinder,  affording  tw;  annular  pistons  of  rela- 
tively small  area  ;  the  ends  of  the  trunk,  which 
arc  of  larger  area,  constituting  two  other  piston 
heads  to  receive  the  force  of  the  steam  at  the 
second  expansion.  (Kniglit.) 

*  double-eyed,   a.     Watching  in  every 
direction ;  doubly  watchful. 

"  Deceitful  meaning  is  double-eyed.' 

Spenter:  Shepheardt  Calender  (Hay). 

double-face,  «. 

1.  Duplicity,  trickery ;  the  conduct  of  a 
double-dealer. 

2.  A  double-faced  person  ;  a  double-dealer. 

double-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double-dealing ;  hypocritical, 
full  of  duplicity. 

"  Like  that  Komau  Janus,  double-faced." 

Wordncorth :  Bxcunion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Joinery :  A  term  applied  to  au  architrave, 
or  the  like,  having  two  faces. 

*  double-fatal,  a.    Dangerous  or  deadly 
in  two  ways. 

"Their  bows  of  double-fatal  yew.' 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  Hi.  2. 

double-feather,  •. 

Needlework :  A  variety  of  feather-stitch  (q.  v). 

double-file,  s.  A  compound  tile  made  of 
two  files  riveted  together,  one  edge  projecting 
beyond  that  of  the  other.  Used  by  cutlers 
and  gun-makers  in  checkering  their  work,  as 
on  the  small  of  the  gun-stock. 

double-first,    . 
Universities : 

1.  One  who  takes  his  degree  in  the  first 
class,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

2.  A  degree  taken  in  the  first  class,  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics. 

double-flageolet,  s. 

Music :  A  flageolet  having  two  tubes  and  one 
mouthpiece,  admitting  of'  the  performance 
of  simple  music  in  thirds  and  sixths,  &c. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-flat,  s. 

Music:  A  sign  (&b)  used  in  music  before  a 
note  already  flattened  in  t  lie  signature,  which 
depresses  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed 
another  half-tone.  It  is  contradicted  by  a 
natural  and  a  flat  (Stainer  <£•  Barrett.) 

double-floor,  s. 

Carf.  :  A  floor  constructed  with  binding 
and  bridging  joists  ;  a  double-framed  floor. 

double-flower,  s. 

/>'"(. :  | DOUBLE,  a.]. 

double-flowered,  a. 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  double-flowers. 

double-fluid  battery,  s.  A  galvanic 
battery  in  which  two  fluids  are  used  as  excit- 
ing liquids.  They  are  kept  apart  by  a  porous 


cup,  as  in  the  Dauiell's  battery,  or  by  gravity, 
as  in  Callaud's.  Dauiell  waa  the  inventor  of 
this  form  of  battery,  and  received  therefor  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837. 
He  used  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porous  cup  placed 
in  a  glass  cup  containing  sulphate  of  copper. 
(Knight.) 

*  double-formed,  a.     Having  two  dis- 
tiuct  forms  or  shapes. 

"  What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formed." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ii.  74L 

*  double  -  founted,    a.      Having  two 
sources  or  springs. 

"  The  double-founted  stream." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  141. 

double-fronted,  a. 

1.  Having  two  fronts. 

"  He  shrouds 
His  double-fronted  head  in  higher  clouds." 

Wordmoorth:  Sonnet*. 

2.  Applied  to  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  in  which 
there  are  rooms  and  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance. 

double-fugue,   . 

Music :  A  common  term  for  a  fugue  on  two 
subjects,  in  which  the  two  start  together. 

double-furrow  plough,  *.  A  plough 
striking  two  furrows  at  once ;  a  gang  or 
double-plough. 

double-futtocks,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  Timbers  in  the  cant-bodies 
extending  from  the  deadwood  to  the  run  of 
the  second  futtock-head. 

double-gear,  s.  The  nests  of  variable- 
speed  gear-wheels  in  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe ; 
back-gear. 

Double-gear  wheel :  A  wheel  which  has  twd 
sets  of  cogs  of  varying  diameter ;  these  may 
drive  two  pinions,  or  be  driven  by  one  and 
drive  the  other. 

double-gild,  v.t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  gild  with  double  coatings  of 
gold. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  excuse,  to  atone. 

"  England  shall  double-gild  his  treble  guilt." 

Shaketp. :  2  Uenry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

double-gilded,  double-gilt,  a.  Gilt 
with  double  coatings  of  gold. 

double-Gloucester,  s.  A  superior  kind 
of  rich  cheese,  of  double  thickness,  manufac- 
tured in  Gloucestershire. 

double  half-round  file,  s.  A  file 
whose  sides  are  curved,  the  edges  fonning 
cusps ;  the  arcs  of  the  sides  being  much  less 
than  180°.  Used  for  dressing  or  crossing-out 
balance-wheels,  and  hence  known  as  a  cross- 
file.  The  convex  edges  have  usually  different 
curvatures. 

double-hammer,  s. 

Metatt :  A  forging  device  for  operating  upon 
a  bloom  or  puddler's  ball,  striking  it  upon 
opposite  sides  simultaneously. 

double-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  hands. 

*  2.  Fig. :    Double  -  dealing  ;    treacherous, 
deceitful. 

"All  things  being  douhle-Kantltd,  and  having  th* 
appearances  both  of  truth  and  falsehood,  where  our 
anectioua  have  engaged  us,  we  attend  ouly  to  UM 
former." — Olanirill :  Sceptit  Scientific*. 

double-headed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  heads. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to 
another. 

"  The  double  rich  scarlet  nonsuch  is  a  largo 
doublf-Htaded  flower,  of  the  richest  scarlet  colour."— 
Mortimer:  ttulbaiidry. 

Double-headed  rail : 

Bail. :  A  rail  whose  edges  are  bulbous  and 
counterparts,  so  that  when  one  is  worn  the 
other  may  be  placed  uppermost.  This  rail 
does  not  rest  so  securely  on  the  sleepers,  hav- 
ing no  flat  l>ase  like  the  foot-rail,  or  bridge- 
rail,  but  requires  a  chair  on  each  sleeper. 
This  greatly  increases  the  expense  in  fastening 
to  the  sleepers. 

Double-headed  shot : 

Ordn. :  A  projectile  formerly  used,  consist- 
ing of  two  shot  united  at  their  bases. 

DmtbU-headed  wrench :  A  wrench  having 
a  pair  of  jaws  at  each  end,  one  diagonal,  the 
other  right-angular.  The  shank  of  each  outer 


boil,  b«5y;  pout.  Jrfwl:  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  shun.    -dons,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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double 


jaw  is  connected  to  the  sleeved  inner  jaw  of 
the  othsr  pair,  the  sleeves  slipping  on  the 
shanks  of  the  jaws  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
The  double  threads  act  in  conjunction,  to 
expand  or  close  each  pair  simultaneously. 

double-header,  .<.  A  railroad-train 
having  two  engines.  (U.  S.  CoUoq.) 

'double-hearted,  a.  Having  a  double 
or  deceitful  heart ;  false-hearted. 

*  double -henned,  a.  Having  a  false 
wife. 

"  Now,  bull  I   now  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  loo  !  now  my 

double-henned  sparrow  !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo  I  The  bull  has 
the  g»me :— 'ware  horns,  ho  I "— Shakesp. :  Troiltu  t 
Creuida,  v. ». 

double-hung,  .-•. 

Carp. :  A  tenn  applied  to  the  sashes  of  a 
•window  when  moveable,  the  one  upwards  and 
the  other  downwards,  by  means  of  lines, 
weights,  and  pulleys. 

Double-hung  window :  A  window  with  two 
sashes,  each  having  its  complement  of  lines, 
weights,  and  pulleys. 

double -image,  a.   (See  the  compound.) 

Double-image  micrometer:  Suggested  by 
Roemer  about  1678;  brought  into  use  by 
Bonguer  about  1748.  It  is  formed  by  dividing 
diametrically  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  the  straight-edges  being  ground 
smooth,  so  that  they  may  easily  slide  by  one 
another.  The  parts  are  separable  by  a  screw, 
which  moves  an  index  on  a  graduated  scale. 
A  double  image  of  the  object  in  the  field  of 
view  is  produced  by  the  separation  of  the 
segments  ;  and  by  bringing  the  opposite  edges 
of  the  two  images  into  contact,  a  measure  of 
the  diameter  of  the  object  is  obtained  in 
terms  of  the  extent  of  the  separation.  A 
heliometer. 

double-Imperial,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper  32  x  44  inch 

double-insurance,  s. 

Law,  Commerce,  &c. :  The  term  applied  when 
a  person  being  fully  insured  by  one  policy, 
effects  another  insurance  on  the  same  property 
with  another  office.  In  this  case  the  law  will 
allow  him  to  be  indemnified  from  one  insur- 
ance or  the  other,  but  not  to  make  a  profit  by 
claiming  indemnification  from  both.  Besides 
this,  the  office  which  meets  his  loss  can  claim 
part  repayment  from  the  other  one,  (Arnold : 
On  Insurance.) 

double-jointed,  a.    Having  two  joints. 

Double-jointed  compass :  A  compass  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  main  joint,  additional 
joints  by  which  legs  may  be  bent  to  secure  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  feet  to  the  paper. 

double-knife,  8.  A  knife  having  a  pair 
of  blades  which  may  be  set  at  any  regulated 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  thin 
sections  of  soft  bodies.  One  form  of  this  is 
known  as  Valentin's  knife,  from  the  inventor. 

double-knitting,  s. 

Needlework:    A   stitch  in  knitting  which, 

Erodudng  a  double  instead  of  a  single  web, 
especially  useful  when  light  and  yet  warm 
articles  are  to  be  knitted.     (Diet,  of  Needle- 
work.) 

double-knots,  s.  i>l. 

Needlework  :  A  knot  used  in  tatted  crochet. 

double-leaf,   . 

Bot.  :  Listera  ovata,  from  its  two  opposite 
and  only  leaves.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

double-letter,  s. 

Print.  :  Two  letters  on  one  shank,  &aff,fl. 

double-light,  s.  A  variety  of  light  as 
displayed  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of 
mariners  from  lighthouses.  The  light  indi- 
cates land,  rock,  or  shoal,  and,  by  varying 
the  characteristics  of  the  light,  the  seaman 
is  informed  of  the  part  of  the  coast  he  is  on, 
and  of  his  bearings  as  to  his  port  or  course. 
The  other  characters  of  light  are  known  as 
Fixed,  Revolving,  Intermittent,  Flashing,  and 
Coloured.  These  are  variously  combined. 
The  double -light  is  usually  exhibited  from 
two  towers,  one  of  which  is  ordinarily 
higher  than  the  other.  The  duplication  of 
the  lights  affords  a  leading  line  as  a  guide  to 
a  channel,  as  well  as  furnishing  another  mode 


of  varying  the  lights  on  a  coast  where  they 
are  numerous.    (Knight.)    [LiauT.] 

double-line,  s. 

Harness: 

1.  A  form  of  driving-lines  or  reins  in  which 
supplementary  reins  are  afforded,  which  may 
be  brought  into  use  in  emergency,  such  as  an 
attempt  to  bolt.    In  some  cases  it.  is  an  extra 
rein  to  pull  the  horses'  heads  together ;  a  rein 
to  pull  a  hood  over  the  eyes  of  a  horse ;  a  gag- 
rein  to  pull  the  bit  violently  into  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  ;    a  choking-rein  around  the 
throat ;  a  gripper  on  the  muzzle  ;  shutters  on 
the  nostrils,  &c. 

2.  A  description  of  driving-reins  or  lines  in 
which  each  main  branch  has  a  check-line  to 
the  bit  of  the  other  horse.      Distinguished 
from  the  Western  teamster's  single-line. 

double-lock,  s.  A  canal-lock  having  two 
parallel  chambers  connecting  by  a  sluice. 
Each  chamber  has  a  gate  at  each  end  connect- 
ing with  the  upper  and  lower  pounds  respec- 
tively. The  object  is  to  save  one-half  the 
water  that  would  be  used  in  locking  boats. 

double-lock,  v.t.  To  fasten  a  door  by 
shooting  the  lock  twice ;  to  fasten  with 
double  or  extra  security  and  caution. 

"He  immediately  double-locked  his  dour,  and  sat 
down  carefully  to  reading  and  comparing  both  his 
orders."— Taller.  • 

double-locked,  a.  Fastened  with  double 
or  extra  security  and  caution. 

double-long,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Double-long  treble : 

Needlework  :  A  stitch  used  in  crochet. 

double  -  manned,  a.  Furnished  or 
equipped  with  twice  the  number  of  men. 

double-margin,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Double-margin  door : 

Joinery :  A  door  framed  in  imitation  of 
folding-doors,  the  central  style  being  made 
double  with  an  intervening  bead. 

*  double-meaning,  a.    Saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another  ;  double-dealing,  double- 
faced,  deceitful ;  speaking  equivocally. 

"  He  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double  -  meaning 
pro»he»ier"—Shalcetp.:Air>  Well  that  Muls  H'oH.iv.a 

double-medium,  s. 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper  24  x  38  inches. 

double-milled,  a. 

Cloth  manufac. :  Twice  milled  or  fulled,  to 
render  more  compact  and  fine. 

*  double-minded,  a.     Unsettled  or 
wavering  in  mind  ;  changeable,  fickle,  unde- 
termined. 


double  mouldboard  plough,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  plough  having  a  mouldboard  on 
each  side  of  the  sheth,  so  as  to  throw  the  soil 
away  right  and  left.  It  is  used  in  hilling  up 
crops,  such  as  potatoes  and  cabbages.  Not 
used  for  corn  ;  the  rows  are  too  wide  apart. 
A  double-mouldboard  plough  was  used  by  the 
Romans  in  ribbing  the  ground  for  wheat.  This 
left  the  ground  in  ridges  whose  summits  were 
seeded  by  hand-drilling. 

*  double-mouthed,  a.  Deceitful  or  un- 
trustworthy in  reports. 

"  Fame,  If  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouthed." 

Milton :  Sanuon  Arroniite*.  971. 

double-natured,  a.  Having  a  double 
or  twofold  nature.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts.) 

double-octave,  s. 

Music :  The  interval  of  a'  fifteenth. 

double  pedal  point,  s. 

Music :  A  portion  of  a  fugue  or  melody  in 
which  two  notes  are  long  sustained,  generally 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 
[SUSTAINED  NOTE.] 

double  pica,  *. 

Printing  :  A  size  of  type  double  the  size  of 
Pica.  It  is  also  known  as  24-Point. 

Double  Pica. 

double-piled  fabric-loom,  s.     One 

in  which  a  pile  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the 


foundation,  and  which  may  be  produced  from 
either  the  warp  or  weft. 

double-piston  pump,  s.  One  which 
works  two  pistons  from  a  single  lever  or 
handle.  It  may  be  double  or  single  acting  as 
to  the  separate  pistons. 

double   piston-rod  engine,  s.     A 

direct  action  steam-engine  invented  by  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field,  London,  and  designed  for 
vessels  of  low  draft  and  shallow  holds,  with- 
out exposing  the  machinery  above  deck.  It 
is  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  avoid  the 
use  of  a  beam  or  side-lever.  [DIRECT-ACTION 
STEAM-ENGINE.]  Tlie  double  piston-rod  engine 
has  two  piston-rods  to  each  piston,  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder-cover  is  plain,  and  this  allows 
the  crank  when  lowest  to  barely  clear  the  said 
cover,  thus  saving  the  depth  of  a  stuffing-box. 
The0two  piston-rods  issue  from  opposite  aper- 
tures, but  neither  in  the  longitudinal  nor 
transverse  line  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  to  afford 
the  shallowest  arrangement  yet  known  with 
no  beam  above  deck,  and  is  used  on  the 
Rhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej.  (Knight.) 

double -piston   square -engine,    s. 

An  engine  having  two  square  pistons  at  right 
angles  to  and  one  within  the  other. 

double  plane-iron,  s. 

Carp. :  A  smoothing-plane  iron  having  a 
counter-iron  to  bend  up  the  shaving  in  work- 
ing cross-grained  stuff. 

double-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  which  the  defendant  alleges 
for  himself  two  several  matters  in  bar  of  the 
action,  whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect 
his  desire  in  debarring  the  plaintiff. 

double-plough,  s. 

1.  The  double-plough,  in  which  a  shallow 
share   preceded    the   deeper-running,  longer 
plough,  originated  in  England,  where   it   is 
known  as  the  skim-coulter  plough.     This  has 
a  share  attached  to  the  coulter  to  turn  down 
the  top  soil  with  its  weods,  to  be  covered  with 
the  main  furrow-slice,  which  is  turned  over 
by  the  larger  plough  following.    In  England 
and  in  the  United  States  another  form  of  this 
plough  has  been  used  in  which  the  precedent 
portion  is  not  merely  a  flange  on  the  coulter, 
but  is  a  regular  mouldboard  plough  of  small 
proportions,  higher  than  and  in  front  of  the 
main  plough.    This  is  known  in  Ohio  as  the 
"  Michigan  double-plough,"  aud  is  an  efficient 
implement  requiring  four  horses. 

2.  The  double-plough,  having  two  ploughs 
to  one  stock,  or  two  stocks  framed  together 
so  as  to  have  but  one  pair  of  handles  and  be 
operated  by  one  man,  is  mentioned  by  Walter 
Blythe,  who  wrote  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.    (Knight.)    [GANG-PLOUGH.] 

*  double-quarrel,    . 

Ecdes.  Law :  A  complaint  made  by  any 
clerk  or  other  to  the  archbishop  of  the  pro- 
vince, against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delay- 
ing justice  in  some  cause  ecclesiastical.  The 
effect  is,  that  the  archbishop  directs  his  letters, 
under  the  autheutical  seal,  to  all  clerks  of  his 
province,  commanding  them  to  admonish  the 
said  ordinary  within  nine  days  to  do  the  jus- 
tice required,  or  otherwise  to  cite  him  to 
appear  before  him  or  his  official ;  and  lastly 
to  intimate  to  the  said  ordinary,  that  if  he 
neither  performs  the  thing  enjoined,  nor  ap- 
pears at  the  day  assigned,  he  himself  will 
proceed  to  perform  the  justice  required.  And 
this  seems  to  be  termed  a  double-quarrel,  be- 
cause it  is  most  commonly  made  against  both 
the  judge  and  him  at  whose  petition  justice  is 
delayed.  (Cowel.)  [DUPLEX  QUERELA.] 

double-quartet,  s. 

Music  :  A  composition  for  two  sets  of  four 
voices  or  instruments,  soli.  (Stainer  £  Bar- 
rett.) 

double-quick,  «.,«.,&  adv. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  &  Mil. :   Performed  in  the  time  of 
the  double-quick  inarch  ;  pertaining  to  double- 
quick. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  quick :  as,  He  went  in  double- 
quick  time. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Mil. :  The  same  as  DOUBLE,  s. 

C.  As  adv.  :  In  double-quick  time  ;  at  tb« 
double. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son  •  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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double-quick,  v.i.  &  t. 
1.  Intransitive : 

Mil. :  To  march  in  double-quick  time,  to 
inarch  at  the  double, 
f  2.  Transitive : 
Mil. :  To  cause  to  march  at  the  double. 

double  reed,  ... 
Music: 

1.  The  vibrating  reed  of  instruments  of  the 
oboe  class. 

2.  A  reed  stop  on  an  organ  of  16-feet  pitch. 
(Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

double  refracting,  a. 
Optics,   Crystallog.,    &c. :    Refracting   twice 
over.    [DOUBLE-REFRACTION.] 

double  refraction,  .-•. 

Optics,  Crystallog.,  <tc.  (Of  a  crystal):  The 
act  of  twice  over  refracting  a  ray  of  light,  with 
the  effect  of  making  it  bifurcate,  and  making 
objects  seen  through  it  look  double.  Bodies 
destitute  of  crystallization — glass,  for  instance 
— have  not  this  quality,  nor  have  crystals 
formed  on  the  cubic  system.  Those  belonging 
to  other  systems  all  possess  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  substance  in  which  it  is  best 
seen  is  Iceland  spar,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Bartholin  in  1669.  Even  those  substances  in 
which  it  is  but  obscurely  discernible  polarise 
light  The  law  of  double-refraction  was  first 
enunciated  clearly  by  Huyghens,  in  his  treatise 
on  light,  written  in  1678,  and  published  in 
1690.  (Ganot.) 

Double-refraction  micrometer :  The  Abbe 
Rochon  first  applied  the  principle  of  double- 
refraction  to  micrometrical  measurements. 
His  instrument  had  two  prisms  connected 
together  so  as  to  form  a  single  crystal. 
The  prisms  are  so  disposed  that  the  face  of 
the  first  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  while  in  the  second  the  axis  is  parallel 
to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  faces,  so 
that  the  axes  of  crystallization  of  the  two 
prisms  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
prisms  are  placed  in  perfect  contact  and 
cemented  by  mastic,  and  together  form  a 
plate,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  parallel. 
As  the  ray  enters  the  second  prism  the  or- 
dinary ray  passes  on,  and  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  refracted.  The  angle  of  divergence  of 
the  rays  is  constant  in  the  same  prism,  and 
is  determined  by  experiment.  The  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  where  it 
may  be  slipped  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
determination  of  the  diameter  of  the  object  is 
obtained  by  bringing  the  images  in  contact. 
(.Knight.) 

double  relish,  s. 

Music  :  An  ornament  in  old  music  : 


Written 


Played 


•  double-ribbed,  a.    Great  with  child. 

"  Now  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes 
also  iu  the  very  nicke ;  this  same  woman  of  Andrus, 
whether  slice  he  wife  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love.  I 
know  not,  but  great  with  child  shee  is  by  him  ;  shee 
IB  now  double-ribbed."— Terence  in  English,  (1611). 

double-root,  s. 
Music :  [SHARP  SIXTH]. 

double-royal,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  26  x  40  inches. 

*  double  ruff,   s.     A  sort  of  game  at 
cards.     There  were  also  games  called  English 
Ruff  and  Honours,   French   Ruff,  and   Wide 
Ruff. 

"  I  can  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double  ruff." 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindnea(DodOey,  Tit  295). 

double-salt, 

Chem.  :  A  compound  salt,  consisting  of  two 
•alts  in  chemical  combination  :  as  common 
alum,  which  contains  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  sulphate  of  potash. 

double-saw,  s.  A  stock  having  two 
blades  at  a  regulated  distance,  adapted  to  cut 
kerfs  and  space  the  intervals,  as  in  comb-cut- 
ting. [COMB.] 

double  seaming  machine,  s.  A  tool 
or  machine  for  lapping  the  edges  of  sheet- 


metal  one  over  the  other,  and  then  doubling 
over  the  lapped  portions  so  as  to  preclude  t_ht> 
possibility  of  the  portions  slipping  apart. 
(Knight.) 

double-seat  valve,  s.  Perhaps  another- 
name  for  the  double-beat  valve,  and  the  more 
appropriate  term  of  the  two. 

double-security,  s.  Two  securities  held 
by  a  creditor  for  the  same  debt. 

*  double  -  shade,   v.t.     To  double  the 
shade  or  darkness  of ;  to  make, doubly  dark 
or  shady. 

"  Now  began 

Night,  with  her  sullen  wiugs,  to  double-thade 
The  desart."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  L  499-SOL 

*  double-shaded,  a.    Doubly  or  twice 
as  dark  or  shady. 

double-sharp,  s. 

Music:  A  sign  (x)  used  before  a  note  al- 
ready sharp,  to  indicate  that  it  is  desired  to 
raise  the  pitch  by  a  semitone.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  a  natural  and  a  sharp.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

*  double  -  Shining,   a.     Shining   with 
double  the  lustre  or  brightness. 

"  He  WHS 

Among  the  rest  that  there  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  sporU  of  double-ihining  day."  Sidney, 

double-shovel  plough,  s.  A  plough 
for  tending  croj*,  and  having  two  small 
shovels  on  as  many  sheths.  They  are  ar- 
ranged a  little  distance  apart,  and  one  a  little 
behind  the  other.  The  left-hand  plough  is  a 
little  in  the  rear  when  the  right  is  specially 
engaged  in  working  the  crop.  (Knight.) 

double-Shuffle,  s.    A  low  dance. 

double-Sib,  «•  Related  both  by  father 
and  mother.  (Scotch.) 

double-speed  pulley,  s.  A  contrivance 
for  giving  what  is  termed  double  speed  to  the 
spindles  of  the  self-acting  mule. 

double-square,  s. 

Needle. :  An  embroidery  stitch,  also  known 
as  Queen  stitch. 

double-standard,  s.  In  economics  the 
phrase  Double  Standard  is  used  to  signify  a 
"Double  Standard  of  Monetary  Value."  It 
implies  the  existence  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Gold  Standard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Silver  Standard  on  the  other.  Wherever  the 
Double  Standard  in  its  integrity  is  in  use  a 
creditor  is  bound  to  accept  payment  of  any 
sum  in  coins  of  either  of  the  metals,  gold  or 
silver,  which  the  debtor  may  choose  to  tender. 
(BitheU.) 

double-stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Two  stars  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  appear  one  to  the  naked  eye. 

"  Double  it  art  probably  constitute  a  connected  system 
like  the  sun  and  moon."— Airy :  Popular  Aftronomy 
(Gth  ed.),  p.  215. 

double-stopping,  s. 

Music :  The  stopping  of  two  strings  simul- 
taneously with  the  fingers  in  violin  playing. 
The  practice  was  first  suggested  by  John 
Francis  Henry  Biber  in  1681,  in  a  set  of  solos 
for  a  violin  and  a  bass  :  one  of  these  pieces  is 
written  in  three  staves,  two  for  the  violin 
playing  in  double-stopping,  and  the  third  for 
the  bass.  He  also  in  the  same  work  suggests 
a  varied  tuning  in  fourths  and  fifths  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  double-stopping  easy. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double  super-royal,  ». 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  27  x  42  inches. 

double  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam- 
engine  which  has  two  cylinders  acting  coin- 
cidently  or  alternately.  Two  double-acting 
oscillating  cylinders,  acting  upon  a  two- 
cranked  shaft,  work  coincidently,  and  form  a 
double-engine.  (Knight.) 

double-tang  file,  «.  A  file  with  a  tang 
at  each  end,  to  adapt  it  to  receive  the  handles. 

double  -  threaded,  a.  Consisting  or 
made  of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

double-tongue,  v.t. 
Music :    To  play  a  passage    with    double- 
tonguing  (q.v.). 

double-tongue,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  plant  Horsetongue. 


double-tongued,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Giving  contrary  accounts  of 
the  same  thing  ;  deceitful,  double-dealing. 

"  The  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued."— 
1  Timothy  iii.  8. 

2.  Afu*. :  Played  with  double- tonguing  (q.v.) 

double  tonguing,    . 

Music:  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  used  by  flute 
players,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  and  spirited 
articulation  of  staccato  notes.  The  term  if 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rapid  repetitioi 
of  notes  in  trumpet  and  cornet-playing. 
(Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

t  double-tooth,  ••. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Bidens.  (Wither- 
ing, in  Britten  &  Holland.) 

double  travaJ e,  «. 
Music :  A  direction  in  tambourine  playing. 
[TAMBOURINE.] 

double-tree,  s.  The  bar  which  is  pivoted 
to  the  tongue  of  a  carriage,  waggon,  or  sled,  or 
to  the  clevis  of  a  plough  or  other  implement. 
To  the  ends  of  the  double-tree  the  single-trees 
are  attached,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  single- 
trees the  traces  are  connected.  The  double- 
tree varies  in  shape  with  the  description  ol 
vehicle,  but  has  such  a  length  that  its  ends 
are  immediately  behind  each  horse,  so  that 
the  traces  of  the  animal  may  pull  squarely 
upon  them  through  the  medium  of  the  single- 
trees. In  waggons,  the  double-tree  is  attached 
to  the  tongue  by  means  of  a  bolt  called  the 
waggon-hammer,  upon  which  it  swings  as  one 
or  the  other  horse  pulls  the  more  strongly 
upon  it.  Near  the  ends  of  the  double-tree 
and  behind  it  are  loops  for  the  stay-chains, 
which  are  connected  to  hooks  in  front  of  the 
fore-axle,  so  as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  double- 
tree. For  ploughing  and  similar  duty,  the 
double-tree  is  sometimes  arranged  with  three 
clevises;  by  the  middle  one  it  swings  from 
the  clevis  of  the  plough  or  cultivator,  and  by 
the  end  clevises  the  single-trees  are  attached. 
(Knight.) 

double-trumpet,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  reed  stop,  similar  in  tone 
and  scale  to,  but  an  octave  lower  in  pitch 
than,  the  8-1'eet  trumpet.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  double  -  vantage,  v.t.  To  benefit 
doubly  or  twofold. 

"  The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  88. 

double-vault,  s. 

Arch. :  One  vault  built  over  another  with  a 
space  intervening.  Double-vaults  are  used  in 
domes  and  domical  roofs,  the  interior  dome 
being  of  less  altitude,  in  order  to  harmonise 
with  the  proportions  of  the  building  internally, 
the  external  of  greater  altitude,  to  correspond 
with  the  proportions  externally. 

double-warp,  s. 

Fabric :  A  cotton  cloth  in  which  the  warp 
and  weft  are  of  a  uniform  size.  This  kind  of 
calico,  being  stout  and  heavy,  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  sheetings.  The  width  varies  from 
two  to  three  yards.  (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

double-waste,  s. 

Law :  Waste  committed  when  a  tenant,  bound 
to  keep  a  house  in  repair,  allows  it  to  be 
wasted,  and  then  illegally  fells  timber  to  repair 
it.  (Wharton.) 

double  water-wheel,  s.  An  arrange- 
ment of  two  water-wheels  on  one  shaft,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  double-headed  turbine,  which 
has  a  wheel  at  each  end  of  a  horizontal 
shaft 

double -window,  s.  One  having  two 
sets  of  sashes,  inclosing  a  body  of  air  as  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  to  deaden  noise. 

double  X  or  XX,  s.  A  name  given  to 
porter  or  lieer  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 
According  to  Palmer,  a  survival,  in  a  some- 
what disguised  form,  of  the  Lat.  word  duplex 
(misunderstood  as  double  X),  which  formerly 
was  commonly  applied  to  such.  Thus,  the 
Fellows  and  Postmasters  of  Merton  College 
were  forbidden  by  the  statutes  to  drink  cerg- 
visium  duplex  or  strong  ale. 

doub    led    (led   as  eld),  pa.  par.   or  o. 
[DOUBLE,  v.] 


b6il,  bo"y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -dous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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doubleness— doubloon 


doub  le  ness,    *  double  nesse    (le  as 
el),  s.    [Eng.  double;  -ness.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  double,  duplicate,  or 
twofold. 

"  Showing  no  signs  of  doubleneu  except  a  slight  in- 
ternal fold/1—  Darwin  :  Detcent  <tf  Han  (1871),  pt.  L, 
eh.  IT. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twice  as  great  or  as 
much. 

"  If  yon  think  well  to  carry  this  as  you  may,  the 
doublntesi  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  re- 
proof."— Shaketp.  :  lleaturefor  Meature,  Hi.  2. 

*  II.   Fig.  :   Double-dealing,  deceit,  dupli- 
city, treachery. 

"  In  trouthe  withoute  doubleneise." 

Romaunt  of  the  Role. 

doub'-ler,    *  dob   el  er,    *  dob  Icr,   s. 

[Eng.  doubl(e);  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  double. 

"  Thus  is  thy  friend  to  thee.  the  comfort  of  thy  paine, 
The  stayer  of  thy  state,  and  doubter  of  thy  game  ; 
In  welth  and  wo  thy  frend.  an  other  self  fe  tuee, 
Such  man  to  man  a  God,  the  proverb  saith  to  be." 

Praise  of  a  True  Friend. 

*  2.  A  large  dish,  a  charger. 

that  dryghtyn  onez 


s,  1,145. 


"A  dysch*  other  a  tlobli 
serued." 

Earl  i/  Eng  A  nit.  Poems;  Cleat 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Elect.  :   An  instrument  to  increase  the 
least  conceivable  quantity  of  electricity  by 
continually  doubling  it,  until  it  becomes  per- 
ceptible upon  a  common  electrometer  or  is 
made  visible  in  sparks.    It  was  first  invented 
by  Bennet,  improved  by  Darwin,  and  after- 
wards by  Nicholson. 

2.  Distill.  :  A  part  of  the  still  apparatus,  or 
an  appendage  to  a  still  in  which  the  low  wines, 
one  of  the  products  of  the  first  distillation, 
are  re-distilled.     The  operation  is  a  turning 
back  and  repeating,  and  is  known  as  doubling. 
A  part  of  the  still  is  arranged  to  condense  and 
then  intercept  and  return  the  less  volatile 
vapours,  while  those  of  greater  tenuity  pass 
on. 

3.  Fibre:  A  machine  in  which  slivers,  stricks, 
or  filaments  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk  are 
laid   together,  to  be   drawn  out  and  again 
doubled  and  drawn  to  remove  inequalities,  or, 
in  the  case  of  silk,  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  strand.    [DOUBLING.] 

4.  Calico-print. :   A  blanket  or  felt  placed 
between  the  cloth  to   be   printed   and   the 
printing- table  or  cylinder.    (Knight.) 

doub  les  (les  as  els),  s  pi.    [DOUBLE,  s.] 

*oub'-let,  *  dob  bel  ct,  *  dob -el  at, 
*  doub-lette,  *  dub-let,  s.    [O.  Fr.  doub- 
let, diniin.  from  double  =  double 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  of  a  pair. 

"Those  doublets  on  the  sides 
of  his  tail  seem  to  add  strength 
to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
tail-flus."— Grew :  Mumum. 

2.  A  duplicate  form  of  a 
word. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as 
II.  1. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Dress  :  A  close-fitting 
jacket  or  body-coat,  cover- 
ing the  body  from  the  neck 
to  a  little  below  the  waist. 
Its  use  was  introduced 
from  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  by  all 
ranks  until  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  DOUBLET. 

"Now,  the  melancholy  god 
protect  thee;  and  the  tailor 

make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind 
is  a  very  opal."— Shaket.  :  Twelfth  ffight,  ii.  4. 

*  2.  names  (PI.) :  An  old  game,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  backgammon. 

"  '  What?  where's  your  cloak  T' 
•To  tell  you  truth  he  hath  lost  it  at  doubleti.'" 
Cartwright :  Ordinary  (1651). 

3.  Lapid.  :  A  factitious  gem  made  with  a 
colourless  frontand  a  coloured  liack,  cemented 
together  by  clear  mastic  on  the  line  of  the 
girdle. 

"  Yon  may  have  a  brass  ring  gilt  with  a  doublet  for  a 
small  matter."—  BiMey  :  Era  smut,  p.  880. 

4.  Mil.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  tunic  worn 
by  the  officers  and  rank  and  file  of  Scotch 
regiments. 

5.  Print.  :  One  or  more  words  or  sentences 
accidentally  set  up  a  second  time. 


6.  Optics:  An  arrangement  of  lenses  in 
pairs,  invented  by  Wollaston.  It  consists  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses  having  their  focal 
lengths  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  or 
nearly  so,  and  placed  at  a  distance  determin- 
able  by  experiment.  Their  curved  sides  are 
placed  towards  the  eye,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  towards  the  object.  It 
is  a  reversal  of  the  Huyghenian  eye-piece,  and 
its  object  is  similar— to  correct  spherical  aber- 
ration and  chromatic  dispersion.  The  stop 
placed  between  the  lenses  intercepts  extreme 
rays  that  might  mar  the  perfection  of  the 
image.  An  amplification  of  the  idea  is  called 
a  Triplet  (q.v.).  Sir  John  Herschel's  doublet 
consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  having  the 
radii  of  curvature  as  one  to  six,  and  of  a 
plano-concave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  to 
that  of  the  convex  lens  as  thirteen  to  five.  It 
is  intended  for  a  simple  microscope,  to  be 
used  in  the  hand.  (Knight.)  [LENS.] 

doub  let  te,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  compound  organ-stop,  consisting 
of  two  ranks,  generally  a  twelfth  and  a 
fifteenth.  (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

doub  ling,  *  doub  lyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DOUBLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. : 
(See  the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  making  double  or  folding. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great;  the  act  of  increasing  to 
twice  the  size,  amount,  value,  or  extent. 

"  Upon  the  coast  of  Holland  he  suffered  shipwracke, 
and  lost  all  his  bookes,  writings,  and  coppyes  ...  to 
his  hyuderauuce  and  doublying  of  his  labours."— Life 
of  William  Tyndall. 

(3)  The  state  of  becoming  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great. 

(4)  A  fold,  a  plait. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  shifty,  or  in-and-out  course  of  con- 
duct ;  a  shifting. 

"To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doubling!  of  his  course 
would  be  wearisome."— Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

*  (2)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift. 
(3)  A  turning  or  winding  to  avoid  or  baffle 
pursuit. 

"He  hunted  us  through  every  doubling,  and  gained 
upou  us  each  moment."—  Ooldtmith:  Jiuayt,  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  The  double  course  of  shingles  or 
slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

2.  Distill.  :  The  second  distillation  of  low 
wines.    These  are  the  product  of   the  first 
distillation,  and  they  contain  about  one-fifth 
alcohol. 

3.  Cotton  or  Wool :  Bringing  two  or  more 
slivers  of  fibre  together  and  forming  them 
into  one  of  greater  thickness,  to  be  again 
reduced  by  drawing  ;  thus  obtaining  a  sliver 
of  uniform  thickness.     The  slivers  from  the 
carding-macliine,  each  in  its  separate  can,  are 
conducted  between  one  pair  of  rollers,  which 
causes  them    to    coalesce ;   then  through    a 
second  pair,  revolving  at  an  increased  speed, 
which  draws  out  and  lengthens  the  sliver, 
and  then  through  a  third  pair,  which  still 
attenuates  the  sliver.    The  operation  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct 
every  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  sliver. 
The  next  process  is  roving,  which  is  also  per- 
formed by  drawing-rollers ;  but  as  the  sliver 
has  become  so  reduced  in  thickness,  it  re- 
ceives a  slight  twisting,  to  enable  it  to  hold 
together.     This   was   formerly  obtained    by 
giving  a  rapid  revolution  to  the  receiving-can. 
[RoviNO ;  DRAWING.] 

4.  Flax-mamif. :   The  process  with  flax  is 
similar  to  that  described   as    pertaining  to 
cotton.     In  the  first  place,   the  strioks  or 
handfuls  of   hackled   flax   are   spread  on  a 
travelling-apron  and  conducted  to  drawing- 
rollers,  which  bring  the  filaments  to  an  at- 
tenuated sliver,  and  deliver  it  into  cans.    The 
sliveis  from  a  number  of  cans,  from  six  to 
fifteen  usually,  are  then  conducted  to  drawing- 
rollers,  being  thereby  doubled  and  drawn  ; 
the  process  is  repeated,  as  with  cotton,  until 
the  sliver  is  equalized  and  reduced  to  the 
required  degree.    [DRAWING.] 

6.  Silk-manuf.:  The  twisting  together  of 
two  or  more  filaments  of  twisted  silk.  This 
process  follows  the  first  spinning  of  the  fila- 


ments of  silk,  and  precedes  the  throwing, 
which  is  a  farther  combining  of  threads  and 
twisting  them  together.  First,  the  twisted 
filaments  ;  then  the  doubling,  forming  dumb- 
singles  ;  then  the  throwing,  forming  thrown- 
singles.  The  process  of  doubling  silk  differs 
from  that  of  doubling  cotton  and  flax,  inas- 
much as  the  silk  filaments  are  continuous 
and  cannot  be  drawn.  The  doubling  of  flax 
or  cotton  fibres  is  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  thickness  of  slivers,  and  the  drawing 
which  accompanies  each  operation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  lengthening  the  combined  slivers 
so  as  to  make  an  attenuated  sliver.  By  this 
means  any  trifling  irregularity  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sliver  is  lost  by  causing  it  to  coalesce 
with  others,  and  elongating  the  bunch  ;  the 
process  being  repeated  again  and  again,  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  the  doubling  of  silk, 
as  there  is  no  re-attenuation  by  drawing,  the 
number  of  filaments  are  combined  into  one 
thread  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
several  filaments.  The  bobbins  of  thread  to 
be  doubled  are  mounted  on  a  small  frame, 
and  the  ends,  being  collected,  are  passed 
through  a  loop  and  attached  to  a  bobbin,  upon 
which  they  are  wound.  The  parallel  threads 
are  then  transferred  to  a  horizontal  reel,  from 
whence  each  set  of  combined  threads  is 
carried  through  the  eye  of  a  rotating  flyer  and 
wound  upon  a  bobbin,  the  combined  threads 
or  strands  being  twisted  into  a  cord.  The 
latter  operation  is  known  as  throwing.  The 
direction  of  the  twist  is  varied  for  different 
qualities  and  varieties  of  silk  goods.  In 
ordinary  spinning  of  the  silk  filaments  the 
twist  is  to  the  right.  For  tram,  the  spinning 
of  the  filaments  is  omitted ;  when  doubled, 
the  thread  is  twisted  to  the  right.  For  organ- 
zine  the  filament  is  twteted  to  the  left,  then 
doubled  and  twisted  to  the  right.  The  twist- 
ing of  the  thread  is  set  or  made  permanent  by 
exposure  to  steam.  (Knight.) 

6.  Her. :  The  lining  of  robes  and  mantles 
of  state,  or  of  the  mantlings  borne  round  the 
achievement  of  arms. 

7.  Hunt. :  The  winding,  twisting,  or  turn- 
ing of  a  fox,  hare,  &c.,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
pursuers. 

8.  Military : 

(1)  The  uniting  of  two  ranks  or  files  into 
one. 

"  He  had  the  honour  to  be  officer  at  a  place  called 
Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files."— 
Shaketp. :  Alft  Well,  iv.  8. 

(2)  The,  act  of  marching  at  the  double. 

9.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  or  sailing  round  a 
headland. 

(2)  Of  the  bitts  :  a  piece  of  fir-timber  fitted 
on  the  back  of  the  cross-piece  ;  fir-lining. 

(3)  Of  a  sail :  the  double-seamed  border  for 
receiving  the  bolt-rope  ;  the  edging  or  skirt. 

10.  Shipwright.  :  Strakes  of  plank  fastened 
on  the  outer  skin  of  a  ship  ;  used  as  a  fender 
against  floating-ice. 

doubling  and  twisting  machine, «. 

One  by  which  a  number  of  slivers  of  fibre 
are  associated,  drawn  out,  and  pHrtially 
twisted  ;  or  one  in  which  strands  are  laid 
together  and  twisted  into  a  thread  or  cord' 
[DOUBLING  ;  DRAWING-FRAME.] 

doubling  frame,  s. 

Silk-manuf. :  A  winding  engine  for  double 
silk  threads. 

doubling  -  nail,  ».  A  nail  used  in 
securing  sheathing,  lining,  or  supplementary 
covering  to  an  object ;  such  as  the  lining  of 
gun-ports,  &c. 

doub  loon ,  *  doub  Ion,  s.    [Sp.  doUon,  so 
called  from  being  the  double  of  a  pistole : 


doUo  =  double  ;   Fr.   doiiblon;   Ital.  doblone, 
dobblone.]      A    Spanish    coin,    originally   of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  oe  =  o.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


doubly— doubtfully 
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double  the  value  of  the  pistole.  It  is  now  or 
the  value  of  twenty-one  shillings  sterling.  It 
18  divided  into  100  reals. 

"  They  bad  succeeded  iu  obtaining  from  him  a  box 
of  douoloont.'—Jfacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxili. 

dotib-ly,  *  dowb-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  double) ; 
•ly]  In  double  or  twice  the  quantity  or 
Amount ;  to  twice  the  degree  or  extent. 

"[He]  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  emit.'' 
Sptnter:  /•.«..  IV.  ix.  13. 

doubt  (b  silent),  *dout.  •  dout  en,  'dout  i, 
*  dut-en,  *  dowt,  ».i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  doubter, 
doter,  douter,  duter  ;  Fr.  douter,  from  Lai. 
fubito  =  to  doubt,  from  dubha  =  doubtful, 
from  duo  =  two  ;  Sp.  dudar;  Port,  duvidar; 
Ital.  dubitare.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  be  afraid,  to  fear,  to  be  frightened. 
"Tbo  dontedtn  the   Kheperde*  and  In  net  drede 

weren."  Lebtn  Jetu,  515. 

2.  To  be  apprehensive,  to  fear. 

"If  then  were  no  fault  in  the  title,  I  doubt  then 
are  too  many  in  the  body  of  the  work."— fiotor:  On 
Learning. 

3.  To  suspect ;  to  have  or  feel  a  suspicion. 

"  The  king  did  all  his  courage  beud 
Against  those  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Doubting  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend." 

Daniel. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  waver ;  undetermined. 
"  What  fear  we  then,  why  doubt  we  to  Incense 

His  utmost  ire?"  Hilton :  P.  L..  ii.  M,  95. 

5.  To  question  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  truth  or  fact ;  to  feel  doubts  or 
•cruples. 

"Even  In  matters  divine,  concerning  some  thing! 
we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our  Judgment,  in- 
clining neither  to  one  side  or  other,  as,  namely, 
.  touching  the  time  of  the  fall  both  of  man  and  angels." 
footer:  Ecclrj.  Polity. 

t  6.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Now  when  the  high  priest  and  the  captain  of  the 
temple  and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  things,  they 
doubted  of  them  wheretuito  this  would  flow."— Act* 
T.  14. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  fear,  to  be  frightened  or 
alarmed. 

"  The  Sarezyns  of  Krng  Richard  so  tore  hem  dontm." 
Richard  Caur  dt  Lion,  3,163. 

C.  Transitive: 

*  L  To  fear  ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

"Ye  loueden  him  .  .  . 
And  douteden  him  more  thane  God." 

Kindheart  Jetu,  US. 

"  2.  To  cause  to  fear ;  to  frighten,  to  terrify, 
to  alarm. 

"  I'll  tell  ye  all  my  fears,  one  single  valour , 
The  virtues  of  the  vali.int  Caratach, 
More  doubtt  me  than  all  Britain." 

fie<i»m.  *  net.  :  Bonduca,  1.  2. 

3.  To  be  apprehensive  of. 

"And  the  spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing 
*>HO<m0."-.4<v»  xi.  12. 

4.  To   distrust,  to  suspect ;   to   withhold 
confidence  in. 

"  He  is  not  doubted." 

Skaketp. :  Juttut  Catar,  IT.  f. 

*  5.  To  be  apprehensive  for  ;  to  be  alarmed 
about. 

"  Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  i.  IIS,  114. 

6.  To  hold  or  think  questionable  or  doubt- 
ful ;  to  question,   to  hesitate  to  believe  or 
assent  to ;  to  feel  doubts  about. 

"  For  my  part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little 
to  be  doubtetl.  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth 
we  are  sure  of." — A  dditon. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  doubt 
and  to  question:  "Both  these  terms  express 
the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying  its  decision. 
The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ; 
it  is  a  less  active  feeling  than  question: 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision  ; 
by  the  latter  we  actually  demand  proofs  in 
order  to  assist  us  in  deciding.  We  may  doubt 
in  silence  ;  we  cannot  question  without  ex- 
pressing it  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who 
suggests  doubts  does  it  with  caution  ;  he  who 
makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily 
on  the  part  of  the  donbtrr ;  questions  are 
always  made  with  an  express  design.  We 
doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects ;  we 
question  mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are 
of  a  personal  interest :  we' doubt  the  truth  of 
a  position  ;  we  question  the  veracity  of  an 
author.  When  the  practicability  of  any 
plan  U  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
any  farther  into  its  merits.  The  doubt  is  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  individual ;  the  ques- 
tion frequently  respects  others.  We  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed ;  we 


question  another's  right  to  interfere  :  we  doubt 
whether  a  thing  will  answer  the  end  proposed ; 
we  question  the  utility  of  auy  one  making  the 
attempt."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.). 

doubt  (1)  (b  silent),  *  dout,  *  doute,  *  dowt. 
*  dute,  *.    1O.  Fr.  duubte,  doute;  Fr.  doute; 
Prov.  dopte,  dupte;  Sp.  duda ;  Port  duida ; 
Ital.  dofta.J 
•  L  Fear,  dread. 

"  He  uadde  of  no  prince  in  the  world  doute.' 

Robert  of  Uloucetler,  u.  N. 

2.  Apprehensiveness,  alarm,  suspicion. 

"  1  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change 
my  voice ;  fur  I  stand  in  doubt. at  you."— (Jut  iv.  ML 

3.  Uncertainty  or  fluctuation  of  mind  npon 
any  point,  action,  or  statement ;  an  unsettled 
state  of  opinion ;   a  hesitation  to  admit  or 
believe  an  act  or  statement. 

"  Pernlext  In  faith,  but  pure  in  deed*, 
At  fast  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  d'-ubt, 
Believe  me,  than  iu  half  the  creeds." 

Tennyson  :  In  Jte/iioriam,  xcvt 

4.  A  ground  or  reason  for  doubting  or  hesi- 
tating about  any  point ;  a  doubtful  point. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tortoise  is  an 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  Galapagos."—  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  tin  World  (1870),  ch.  xvii.,  p.  384. 

5.  Uncertainty  of  condition  ;  suspense. 
"And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  tlie«."— 

Dtut.  xxviiL  66. 

6.  A  difficulty  objected  or  put  forward ;  an 
objection. 

"  To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same. 
It  so  fell  out,  and  to  by  chance  it  came. 

Blackmore. 

^  No  doubt,  beyond  a  doubt:  Beyond  any 
reason  for  doubt  or  hesitation ;  certainly, 
doubtlessly. 

"This  expectation  was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable." — 
Jfacaufoy  :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt 
and  sus'pense:  "The  doubt  respects  that  which 
we  should  believe ;  the  suspense  that  which 
we  wish  to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in 
doubt  for  the  want  of  evidence ;  we  are  in 
suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty.  The  doubt 
interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  ;  the  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objects  ;  the  former  is  connected 
principally  with  the  understanding  ;  the  latter 
acts  altogether  upon  the  hopes.  We  have  our 
doubts  about  things  that  have  no  regard  to 
time  ;  we  are  in  suspetise  about  things  that  are 
to  happen  in  the  future.  Those  are  the  least 
inclined  to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject ;  those  are  the  least 
exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  suspense 
who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  ditfereuce  between  doubt  and  demur, 
see  DEMUR. 

*  doubt  (2)  (b  silent),  ».    [A  contr.  of  redoubt 
(q.v.).]     A  redoubt 

"  This  doubt  down  that  now  betwixt  us  stands 
Jove  will  go  with  us  to  their  walls." 

Chapman :  Homer  t  Iliad,  xii.  tU,  S87. 

*  doubt-a  ble  (b  silent),  *  dout'-a-ble.  a. 

[Cf.  Fr.  re-doutable.] 

1.  That  must  or  should  be  feared  ;  redoubt- 
able. 

"  God  wot,  thy  lordship  It  doutable." 

Romaunt  of  the  fiott,  6,277. 

2.  That  may  be  doubted  ;  open  or  liable  to 
doubt ;  doubtful 

"  If  ye  thynke  it  is  doutable, 
It  is  thurgh  argument  provable." 

Bomaant  of  OK  Rote,  5,416,  5,417. 

*  doHbt-an  90  (b  silent),  *dout-an'$e,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  dutance,  dotance;  Ital.  dottama.] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  Have  ye  no  doiUnnce 
Of  all  these  English  cowards  t  " 

Richard  Caur  de  Uon,  1,M1 

2.  Doubt,  hesitation. 

"  God  seth  everythynge  out  of  dautaunce* 

Chaucer:  Trail  ui.  iv.  MS. 

doubt -ed  (b  silent),  *  doubt-it,  pa.  par.  or 
a.    [DOUBT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Feared,  redoubted. 

"  Doubted  knlghta,  whose  woundlease  armour  rusts, 
And  helines  uohrozed  wexen  dayly  browue." 

Spenser :  Shepkeardt  Calender  {October}. 

2.  Questioned  ;  doubtful,  uncertain. 

*  d6'ubf-€d-ly  (b  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubted; 
•ly.]    Ambiguously  ;  not  clearly. 

"  Good  heed  would  be  had  that  nothing  todoubttdly 
spoken."—  H'ilton  :  Arte  of  Rlietorique,  p.  106. 


doubt -«5r  (b  silent),  5.  [Eng.  doubt;  -er.J 
One  who  doubts  ;  one  who  entertains  doubtt 
or  scruples. 

"The  unsettled  doubtert  that  are  In  most  danger."— 
SoJitmoud:   Warkt,  vol.  it,  pt  ii.,  p.  (7. 

doubt- ful,    *  doubt -full    (b   silent),  «, 
[Eng.  doubt ;  /«/(0.] 
L  O/ per  sons: 
L  Fearful,  timid,  apprehensive,  afraid. 

"  The  doubtfull  Damzell  dare  not  yet  commit 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth." 

Sinter:  F.  q.,  L  vt  11 

2.  Full  of  doubts  ;  undetermined,  wavering 
or  unsettled  in  mind. 

"  Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful."  Shaketji. :  Lear.  iv.  7. 

3.  Open  or  liable  to  doubt ;  in  respect  to 
whom  a  certain  opinion  cannot  be  formed; 
as,  The  others  will  come,  but  he  is  doubtful. 

IL  Of  things : 

1.  Full  of  doubt  or  nncertainty  ;  of  uncer- 
tain issue. 

"  Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  light. 
And  level  bangs  the  doubtful  settle  of  fight." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  xi.  4SS,  434. 

2.  Concerning  which  doubt  may  be  or  is 
felt ;  questionable,  not  certain,  determined, 
or  decided  ;  admitting  of  doubt 


3.  Ambiguous,   not  clear  in  its  meaning; 
equivocal,  dubious;    as,  a  doubtful  meaning 
or  expression. 

"  By  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase." 

Shaketp. :  Batnlet,  L  t. 

4.  Not  secure  or  confident ;  suspicious. 
"Onr  manner  Is  always  to  cut  a  doubtful  and  a 

more  suspicious  eye  towards  that,  over  which  we  know 
we  have  leant  power."— Hooker  (Dedic.). 

*  6.  Not  without  fear  ;  timid,  fearful. 

"  With  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolution. 
I  come,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure." 

Uilron  :  Samton  Agonittet,  732.  TS& 

*  6.  Characterized  by  doubt  or  hesitation. 

"  Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended."  Milton :  P.  L.,  it  486,  4ST. 

*  7.  Breeding  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion ; 
suspicious. 

••  Her  death  was  doubtful."— Shakeip  :  Hamlet,  v.  L 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt- 
ful, dubious,  uncertain,  and  precarious :  "The 
doubtful  admits  of  doubt ;  the  dubious  creates 
suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said  of  things  in 
which  we  are  required  to  have  an  opinion ; 
the  dubious  resj>ects  events  and  things  that 
must  speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful  cases 
it  is  advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy  :  while  the  issue  of  a  contest  is 
dubious,  all  judgment  of  the  parties  or  of  the 
case  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Doubtful  and 
dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the  person 
forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion :  uncertain  and  precarious  are  epithets 
which  designate  the  qualities  .of  the  things 
themselves.  Whatever  is  uncertain  may  from 
that  very  circumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious 
to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
them  ;  but  they  may  be  designated  for  their 
uncertainty  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions 
to  which  they  may  give  rise.  A  person's 
coining  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain;  the 
length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  descrilied  as  un- 
certain than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  op- 
posed to  that  on  which  we  form  a  positive 
conclusion  ;  the  uncertain  to  that  which  is 
definite  or  presented.  The  efficacy  of  any 
medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion may  l>e  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge 
is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many 
things  that  are  doubtful ;  as  everything  in  the 
world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  is 
future  is  entirely  above  our  control,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  everything  uncertain 
but  what  we  see  ]iassing  before  us.  Precarious, 
from  the  Latin  precarius  and  precor,  to  pray, 
signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on 
the  will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is 
applicable  to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
Precarious  is  the  highest  species  of  uncertainty, 
applied  to  such  things  as  depend  on  future 
casualties  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  design.  The  weather  is 
uncertain ;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who 
has  no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must 
be  precarious.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a 
thing  may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined ; 
there  is  nothing  more  precarious  than  what 
depends  upon  the  favour  of  princes."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dollbt-fal-ly  (b  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubtful; 
-ly.} 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -pan,  -sion  =  shun,  -clous,  -tioas.  -sioas  =  fthus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bej,  del 
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doubtfulness  —  doughtihood 


*  1.  In  a  state  of  fear  or  alarm ;  fearfully, 
timidly. 

2.  In  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  manner ;  with- 
out decision  ;  hesitatingly. 

"She  took  It  doubtfully."— State  Trialt;  William 
Parry  (1584). 

3.  Ambiguously,  not  clearly ;  with  uncer- 
tainty or  ambiguity  of  meaning. 

"  Bow  doubtfully  these  spectres  fate  foretell." 
Dryden  :  Royal  Martyr,  iv.  4. 

4.  In  a  manner  to  cause  doubt  or  appre- 
hension as  to  the  issue  or  result ;  precariously. 

"Such  trifles  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  world 
when  the  balance  of  the  future  is  doubtfully  trem- 
bling."— Times.  Nov.  24,  1876. 

doubt  ful  ness,  doubt  ful  nesse  (6 
silent),  s.  [Eng.  doubtful ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  doubt 
•r  uncertainty  of  mind  ;   dubiousness,  sus- 
pense, hesitation,  instability  of  opinion. 

"In  an  anxious  doubtfulnest  of  mind  what  will 
become  of  them  for  evei.'—TUlotson  :  Sermont,  vol.  L, 
aer.  34. 

2.  Hazard,  risk,  uncertainty  of  event   or 
issue. 

3.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty  of  meaning,  want 
of  clearness. 

"  Here  we  must  be  diligent  that  .  .  .  there  be  no 
doubtfulni'ise  in  any  word."—  Wilton  :  Arte  of  LogUce, 
foL.20. 

doubt' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DOUBT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  entertain- 
ing doubts  or  scruples  ;  doubt,  scruple. 

"  Trembling  man  1  these  are  to  summon  thee  to  be 
ready  with  the  King  by  the  next  Lord's-day,  to  shout 
lor  joy  for  thy  deliverance  from  all  thy  doubtings."— 
Buns/an :  Pilgrim  i  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

tdoubt'-lng-ly  (6  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubt- 
ing; -ly.]  In  a  doubting  manner;  doubt- 
fully ;  with  hesitation ;  without  confidence. 

"He  that  asketh  doubt  inaly  asketh  coldly."— Sir  T. 
Mare :  Worket.  p.  18. 

«  doubt  ive  (6  silent),  *  dout-ife,  a.  [Eng. 
doubt;  -ive.]  In  doubt. 


doubt -less  C<  silent),  *doute-les,  *doute- 
lees,  *  dout- lease,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  doubt ; 
-less.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  ;  in  con- 
fidence and  security. 

"  Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee."     Khaketp  :  Xing  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  Sure,  confident. 

"  I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withaL" 

Shakesp :  1  Henry  IV.,  ilL  2. 

8.  Indubitable,  certain. 

"  These  things  are  doubtless" 

Keats :  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Without  doubt  or  question  ; 
beyond  a  doubt ;  assuredly,  certainly. 

"  His  estates  would  doubtless  have  beeu  confiscated." 
—Macaulay  :  /list.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

doubt-less-ly  (b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubt- 
less; -ly.]  Without  a  doubt';  assuredly,  un- 
questionably. 

"  Why  yon  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when  you  have 
debated  that  your  commander  is  but  your  mistress."— 
Beaum  *  Plet.  :  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

*  doubt   ous  (b  silent),     dot  OU9,  *  dout- 

ous,  a.    [O.  Fr.  dotos,  dotus ;  Fr.  douteux.  ] 

1.  Fearful,  afraid. 

"  If  he  be  doubtous  to  sleen  in  cause  of  rightousnesse." 
Gowtr,  111.  210. 

2.  Doubtful. 

"  The  batayle  was  dotous." 

Richard  Occur  de  Lion,  4,839. 

douce,  douse,  a.  [Er.  doux  (in.),  douce  (!'.)-- 
soft,  mild.] 

*  1.    Soft,   soothing,    sweet.      (Applied   to 

music,  Arc.) 

"The  douce  sounde  of  haipea."— Forbes :  On  the 
Revelation,  p  128. 

*  2.  Sweet,  dear. 

"  He  drawn  into  douce  Fraunce." 

.Vorte  Arthure,  1,261. 

3.  Quiet,  sober,  sedate. 

"And  th  is  is  a  douce  honest  man.  "—ficott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xv. 

4.  Modest. 

douce-gaun,  a.  Walking  with  prudence 
and  circumspection  ;  used  as  to  conduct. 
(Buchan.) 

"  O  happy  is  that  douce-gauti  wight," 
Whose  Haul  ne'er  mints  n  i.wervln. 

Turras  :  Poems,  p.  47. 


dou9C  (1),  *  dowce,  v.t.  [DOUCE,  o.]  [Lat 
dulco  =  to  make  sweet  ;  dulcis  =  sweet.]  To 
make  sweet,  to  sweeten. 

"  With  sugar  candy  thou  may  hit  dowce." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  7. 

v.t.    [DuscH.]    To  strike,  to  hit,  to 


knock. 

"  They  douce  her  hurdles  trimly." 

A  Douglas  :  Poems,  p.  128. 

dou9e,  «.    [DoucE  (2),  v.]    A  stroke,  a  blow. 

*  do^ed,  s.    [DOUCET.] 

*  dou'9e-pere,  s.    [DOUZEPERE.] 

ddu'9e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  douce;  -ly.]  Soberly, 
sedately,  modestly. 

ddu'96-ness,  s.  [Eng.  douce  ;  -ness.]  Sobriety, 
sedateness,  decency. 

"  Becoming  concordance  with  the  natural  doucencss 
of  my  character."—  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  19L 

*  dou  9et,  *  dow-set,  *  doul  cet,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  doucet  =  mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  custard. 

"  Beer's  dousets  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what." 
The  King  and  a  Poore  A'ortherne  Man  (1640). 

2.  A  testicle  of  a  deer. 

"  I  did  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day  ;  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets." 
B.  Jonson  :  Sud  Shepherd,  i.  6. 

3.  A  musical  instrument  ;  perhaps  a  dul- 
cimer. 

"  There  were  trumpes  and  trumpetes, 
Lowde  shallmys  and  doucetes.' 

Lydgate,  in  Chaucer  ied.  Tyrwhitt),  p.  464. 

B.  As  adj  :  Sweet,  delicate. 

"Fie  delicat  metes  and  doucet  drinkes."—  JfS.  in 
EuUiwell,  p.  Sit. 

dou'  9eur,  s.  [Fr.,  =  sweetness,  from  Lat. 
dulcor,  from  dulcis  =  sweet.] 

*  1.  Mildness,  gentleness,  kindness,  freedom 
from  acerbity. 

"  Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur." 
—Lord  Chesterfield. 

2.  A  small  present,  a  gift,  a  bribe. 

"He  has  a  douceur  for  Ireland  in  his  pocket."— 
Burke:  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

*  3.  A  compliment,  a  kind  remark. 

douche,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Ital.  doccio=a  conduit, 
canal,  from  Lat.  ductus  —  a  leading,  a  duct.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  jet  or    current   of   water  or  vapour 
directed  upon  some  part  of  the  body  for  medi- 
cal purposes. 

2.  A  shower-bath. 

II.  Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  injecting  a 
liquid  into  any  part  of  the  body. 

*  doucherie,  s.    [DUCHERY.]    A  dukedom. 

"  Scho  is  appeinvnd  air 
To  twa  doucheries.  Kauf  Coilyear. 

*  douch-ty,  a.    [DOUGHTY.] 

dou  91  ne,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  moulding  concave  above  and  con- 
vex below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate 
cornice  ;  a  gula. 

*  douck   er,  s.    [DUCKER.]    A  bird  that  dips 
in  the  water,  as  the  Dippers  (q.v.). 

"  The  colymbi,  or  douckers,  or  loons,  are  admirably 
conformed  for  diving,  covered  with  thick  plumage, 
and  their  feathers  so  slippery  that  water  cannot  moisten 
them."—  Ray. 

doiid  -lar,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  the  roots  of  the  Bog- 
bean,  Menyanthes  Mfoliata,  Linn.,  an  aquatic 
plant  of  a  very  bitter  quality  ;  sometimes  used 
as  a  stomachic. 


And  dangling  bog-bean  leaves.  " 

ifurle:  A.  flcotfs  Poems,  p.  10. 

dou  die,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  The  root  of 
the  common  reed-grass,  Arundo  phragmites, 
found  partially  decayed  in  morasses  ;  of  which 
the  children  in  the  South  of  Scotland  make  a 
sort  of  musical  instrument  similar  to  the 
oaten  pipe  of  the  ancients. 

*d6TV-dy,  *d6u'-dle,  s.  [DOWDY.]  A 
slovenly  person. 

"  If  plaine,  or  homely,  we  sale  she  is  a  aoudie,  er  a 
slut."—  ftiche  :  His  Farewell,  1«81. 

dough  (ah  silent),  *  dagh,  *  dab,  *  daugh, 
*  daw,  *  dou,  *  dogn,  *  doghe.  *  dow, 

»  do  we,  *  dowghe,  s.     [A.S.  *  dag,  *ddh; 


cogn.  with  Icel.  deig ;  Goth,  daigs ;  Dot. 
decg ;  Dan.  deig ;  Sw.  deg  •  Ger.  telg  «  Goth. 
deigan,  digan  =  to  knead.] 

1.  The  paste  of  bread,  or  of  pies,  yet  un- 
bukrd  ;   a  mass  composed   of  flour  or  meal 
moistened  and  kneaded. 

"Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough;  all  loud  alike, 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk  1 

Cowper  :  Task,  iv.  47«,  471. 

2.  Anything  resembling  dough  in  its  appear- 
ance or  consistency,  as  potter's  clay. 

H  My  cake  is  dough :  My  affairs  have  mil- 
carried  ;  I  have  failed,- 

"  My  cake  is  dough.  But  111  in  among  the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  hut  my  share  of  the  feast." 

Shukesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V.  1. 

*  dough-baked,  a.  Not  perfectly  baked ; 
hence,  imperfect,  unfinished  ;  deficient  in  in- 
tellect. 


*  dough-face,  s.    One  who  is  too  pliable, 
and  is  easily  turned  to  any  purpose. 

*  dough-faced,   a.      Cowardly,    weak- 
minded,  pliable,  easily  moulded  or  turned. 

*  dough  faceism,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
pliable,  pliaMeness  ;   readiness  to  be  led  or 
turned  to  any  purpose  ;  cowardly  weakness. 

*  dough-kneaded,  a.    Soft  like  dough. 

"He  demeans  himself  in  the  dull  expression  so  like 
a  dough-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough 
left  him  so  far  to  look  to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  nuu- 
seuse."—  Milton  :  Apology /or  Smectymnaus. 

dough  kneader,  s.  A  pair  of  rollers, 
one  corrugated  lengthwise  and  the  other  trans- 
versely, working  in  a  frame  with  two  inclined 
boards  and  a  disk  below  the  lower  roller  pro- 
pelled by  a  crank,  and  the  rollers  geared  to- 
gether by  an  elastic  cross-band.  There  are 
other  forms,  such  as  a  roller  swivelled  to  a 

Eost,  like  the  brake  of  a  biscuit-maker,  which 
i  also  a  dough-kueader.  (Knight.) 

dough-mixer,  s.  A  kueading-machine 
consisting  of  a  vessel  having  two  pipes  enter- 
ing through  its  head  and  a  discharge-pipe  at 
the  bottom.  The  flour  is  placed  ill  the  vessel, 
and  the  yeast  and  water,  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  salt,  are  passed  into  the  vessel  through 
one  of  the  upper  pipes,  and  the  whole  incor- 
porated by  the  revolution  of  a  vertical  shaft 
with  stirrers ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  are  discharged  through  the 
pipe  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  kind  of  pug-mill. 
(Knight.) 

dough-nut,  s.  A  kind  of  small  round 
cake  made  of  flour,  eggs  and  sugar,  moistened 
with  milk,  and  fried  in  lard,  popular  in 
America. 

dough-pill,  s.  A  pill  made  of  dough, 
containing  no  drugs,  and  therefore  having  no 
medicinal  qualities. 

"His  chief  Talapoin,  to  whom  no  dough-pill  ha 
could  knead  and  publish  was  other  than  medicinal 
and  sacred."— Cariyle  :  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  jit 

dough-raiser,  s.  A  pan  in  a  bath  of 
heated  water,  to  maintain  a  temperature  in 
the  dough  favourable  to  fermentation. 

*  dough-rib,  *  douw-ribbe,  *  dov- 
rybbe,  *  dow-rybbe,  *  dow-ryble,  *. 

An  implement  for  scraping  and  cleaning  a 
dough-trough. 

dough-trough,  doughe  troughe, 
*  dowe-trowe,  *  dowe-trowghe,  s.  A 

baker's  or  household  receptacle,  in  which 
dough  is  left  to  ferment.  It  consists  of  a 
water-tight,  covered  vessel  of  tin  or  other 
suitable  material,  with  a  perforated  shelf 
across  the  centre.  The  receptacles  contain- 
ing the  dough  are  placed  upon  this  perforated 
shelf,  and  then  covered  with  a  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the 
surface  of  the  dough.  Warm  water  is  then 
poured  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  after 
which  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a  cover. 

dought,  pret.  ofv.    [Dow.]    Could  ;  was  able. 
"  Went  home  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags,  as  well  as  » 
woman   in  her   condition  dought" — Scott:   Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxili. 

*d6ught'-i-hood  (gh  silent),  dught-i- 
hede,  s.  [Eng  doughty ;  -hood.]  Doughtiness, 
valour,  bravery. 

"  O  thaim  becom  swa  wiked  lede 
That  nother  drou  to  dughti'icde.' 

Cursor  Muiuii,  2,968. 


(ate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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doTight-I-ly  (gh  silent),  *  dought-i-llche, 

•  douht-e-li,  *  dught  i-le, •  dught-  tel- 
ly, adv.   [Eng.  doughty :  -ly.]  In  a  doughty  or 
valiant  manner ;  with  doughtiness. 

d<Jiight'- 1 -ness  (gh  silent),  •  doubt -y- 
nesse,  *  duhht  igh  -  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
doughty;  -ness.]  Valour,  bravery. 

"The  Biscayan,  who  perceived  him  come  In  that 
manner,  perceived,  by  his  doughtineu,  his  intention." 
—Shetton:  Tnint.  of  Don  Quixote. 

*dought  ren  (gh  silent),  «.  pi.    [DAUGHTER.] 

ddugh'-t#  (gh  silent),  *dogh-ti,  *dogh-ttr, 

*  doh  ti,  *  dough  ti,  *  douh  ty,  *  duh- 
ti,   »dou-ty,   *dngh-tl,    *  duhh-tigh, 
*duh-ty,  o.    [A. 8.  dyhtig,  from  dugan—to 
be  able  ;    Dan.  dyytig  —  able  ;    Sw.  dugtig  ; 
Icel.  dygdhugr;   Ger.  tuchtig.]    [Do  (2),  v.  ; 
Dow  (1).] 

1.  Brave, valiant,  noble,  illustrious,  renowned 
for  valour  and  brave  deeds.     (Used  both  of 
persons  and  things.) 

"  Our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake." 

Scott:  Uarmion  (Introd.). 

2.  Frequently  used  in  burlesque  or  ironically. 

"  If  this  doughty  historian  hath  any  honour  or  con- 
science left,  he  ought  to  beg  pardon  "—Stillingjteet. 

•doughty-banded,  a.  Strong-handed, 
mighty,  valiant. 

"  I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  yon. 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  IT.  8. 

dough  -y  (gh  silent),  '  dough-ey,  a.  [Eng. 
dough;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
dough  ;  like  dough. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Soft,  unhardened,  unsound. 

"Tour  son  wan  misled  with  a  snipt-taffata  fellow 
there,  whose  villanons  saffron  would  have  made  all 
the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his 
oolour."— Skaketp. :  A  lit  Well,  it.  6. 

douk,  s.    [DOOR.] 

*  douk,  v.t.    [DOCK,  t>.]     To  plunge  forcibly 
into  water  ;  to  put  under  water. 

"The  rosy  I'helms  rede 
His  wery  stedis  had  doukit  oner  the  hede." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  398.  41. 

douk'  ar,  s.  [Eng.  douk;  -ar=-er.]  A  water- 
fowl ;  called  also  Willie-fisher  ;  the  Didapper, 
or  Dabchick. 

douk'-it,  dock  -It,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DOUK,  v.] 
Ducked. 

"I  met  them  marching  in  terribly  doukit." — Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  Ti. 

*dOUl,  S.       [DOWEL.] 

*  doul  cure,  s.     [Lat.  dulcor.}     [DULCOUR.] 
Sweetness,  gentleness,  mildness. 

"1  have  given  special  orders  to  the  judges  for  sweet- 
ness and  daulcure  to  the  English  Catholicks."— Socket : 
Uf»  of  WUUitmt.  i.  116. 

*  doule,  s.    [DULL.]   A  fool ;  a  blunt  or  stupid 
person. 

"  I  am  but  ane  onle. 

Againis  natur  in  the  nycht  I  walk  into  weir. 
I  dar  do  nocht  in  the  day  hot  droup  as  a  doule.' 

Houlate,  i.  6. 

*  dou'-li-a,  s.    [DULIA.] 

doum,  doom,  s.  [A  native  word,  current  in 
Upper  Egypt.] 

doum  palm,  doom-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Hypluene  thebaica,  a  species  of  palm, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  manner 
to  which  its  trunk  divides  dichotomously,  the 


DOUM-PALM. 


•Branches  terminating  in  tufts  of  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves.  The  pericarp  is  about  the 
size  of  an  apple,  and  is  used  as  food  by  the 


poorer  classes.  It  has  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  gingerbread,  whence  the  tree  itself  is  some- 
times called  the  Gingerbread-tree.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaf-stalks  are  made  into  ropes,  and 
•mall  ornaments  are  made  of  the  seeds.  An 
infusion  of  the  rind  is  used  in  fevers,  and  as 
an  aperient.  • 

*  doun,  adv.  &  prep.    [Down.] 

*  doun-geoun,  5.    [DONJON,  DUNGEON.] 

1.  The  strongest  tower  belonging  to  a  fort- 
ress, being  designed  as  the  place  of  last  resort 
during  a  siege. 

"  Be  send  thiddyr  to  tnmbill  it  doun, 
Bath  tour,  and  caitell,  and  dvunyvtmn." 

Barbour,  x.  «T. 

2.  A  tower,  in  general ;  in  the  following 
sense  applied  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

"  That  historic.  Maister.  wald  I  knaw, 
Ouhy,  and  for  quliat  occasioun, 
Thay  buildit  sic  ane  strong  dungeon." 

Lyndtay  :  Monarchy  (1S92),  p.  M. 

3.  A  dungeon,  a  prison. 

doun'-through  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 
doun  =.  down,  and  through.]  Into  the  low  or 
flat  country.  (Scotch.) 

*  doun'-thrmg,  v.t.      [Mid.   Eng.    doun  = 
down,  and  thring  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow. 

"  Sathan  in  his  memberis,  the  Antlchristis  of  our 
tyme,  cruellie  doeth  rage,  seiking  to  dounthring  and 
to  dlstroy  the  evangel!  of  Christ,  and  his  congrega- 
tiouu."— Knox,  p.  10L 

2.  To  undervalue,  to  depreciate. 

"  And  be  the  contrare,  the  puissance  of  Latyne  King 
Do  set  at  nocbt,  but  lichtlie,  and  dounthring." 

Douglat :  Virgil.  377,  4. 

doun' -with,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  doun  = 
down,  and  with.] 

A.  As  adv. :    Downwards,  in   the  way  of 
descending  from  rising  ground.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  heicb  haddyr  Wallace  and  thai  can  twyn. 
Throuch  that  dounwith  to  Forth  sadly  he  soucht." 
Wallace,  V.  SOI,  MS. 

B.  As  adj. :   Descending ;  as,  a  dounwith 
road. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lower  position. 

2.  A  fall  from  rank  or  state. 

*  doup,  *  dowp,  v.i.    [Dip,  ».] 

1.  To  incline  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the 
body  downwards. 

"  Thither  the  valiant  Tersals  doup 
And  heir  repacious  Corbies  croup." 

Scott .'  Evergreen,  it  1883. 

2.  To  lower ;  to  be  clouded ;  applied  to  the 
weather. 

ddnp  (1),  *.    [Dips.] 

H  In  a  doup :  In  a  moment. 

"  And,  in  a  doup, 
They  snapt  her  up  baith  stoup  and  roup." 

Kamiay :  Poemt,  ii.  527. 

doup  (2),  s.   [Prob.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Dan.  dupsko  = 
a  ferrule.] 
*  1.  The  breeeh  or  buttocks. 

"At  the  salt  doup* —Urquhart :  Kaoelait,  p.  VI. 

2.  The  bottom,  butt-end. 

"A  servant  lass  that  dressed  it  hersell,  wi'  the 
doup  o'  a  candle."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  T. 

3.  A  cavity. 

dour,  donre,  dure,  a.  [Fr.  dur ;  Lat.  durus.] 

1.  Hard. 

"  Durst  not  rebel,  donting  his  dyntis  dour." 

Lyndtay  :  Worki  (1592),  p.  102. 

2.  Bold,  intrepid. 

"  0  ye  doure  pepill  discend  from  Dardomus." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  70,  28. 

3.  Hardy,  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

"  We  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure." 

Douglat:  Virgil,  299,  7. 

4.  Inflexible,  unbending,  obstinate. 

"  Mycht  nowthir  low  that  doure  maun  is  mynd." 
Douglai :  Virgil,  467,  2. 

5.  Sullen. 

"  He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din." 

Burnt :  Sic  a  Wife  at  WilUe  had. 

6.  Stern. 


7.  Severe  ;  said  of  the  weather. 

"  Biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doun, 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafy  bower." 

Burnt :  A  Winter  tfigllt. 

8.  Slow  in  growth  ;  said  of  vegetation. 

9.  Impracticable  ;  said  of  soil  that  defeats 
all  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

"  One  of  the  doureit  and  most  untractable  farms  in 
the  m earns."— Scott :  Pirate,  ah.  iv. 


10.  Slow  in  learning  ;  dull,  backward. 

"As  dure  a  scholar  as  ever  was  at  St.  Leonard's."— 
Tennant :  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  DO. 

dour-seed,  s.     The  name  given  to  a  late 

species  of  oats,  from  its  tardiness  in  ripening. 

"A  third  kind,  Halkerton,  or  Angus  oats,  these  an 

emphatically  called  dour-ieed  (i.e.,  late  seed),  in  die 

tinctlon  from  the  others,  winch  are  called  ear-seed, 

or  early  seed."— Agr.  Surr>.  Mid-Loth.,  p.  10». 

dour  -a  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  durus  =  hard.] 

Sot.  :  The  heart-wood,  that  which  is  next 
the  centre  ;  also  called  Duramen  (q.v.). 

dour'-a  (2),  *  dur-ra,  s.  [The  Egyptian 
name  of  the  plant.]  A  kind  of  millet,  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

ddur'-lach,  s.  [GaeL  dorlach  —  a  satchel  of 
arrows.]  [DORLACH.]  A  bundle,  a  knapsack. 

"And  there  they  are  wi'  gnu  and  pistol,  dirk  and 
dourlach,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace."— Hcott :  Rob 
Boy,  ch.  xxvi. 

dour'-ly,  dour   lie,  adv.    [Eng.  dour;  -ly.l 

1.  With  vigour,  without  mercy. 

"  Thir  ar  the  words  of  the  redoutit  Roy,— 
Quhilk  lies  me  sent  all  cuntries  to  convoy*, 
And  all  misdoars  dourlie  tu  dowutliring." 

Lyndtay :  8.  P.  R.,  ii.  til. 

2.  Pertinaciously. 

"  The  thrid  dois  eik  so  dourly  drink, 
Quhill  in  his  wame  no  rowm  be  dry.1* 

Bannutyne  Poenu,  p.  167,  st  S. 

dour'- ness,  door -ness,  *.  [Eug.  dour; 
-ness.]  Obstinacy,  sullenriess. 

"•Waes  met'  said  Mrs  MacClarty,  'the  jrudeman 
taks  Sand  ie  s  doorneu  mickle  to  heart ! '  "—C'ottugeri  of 
Olenburnie,  p.  198. 

ddur-OU-cdu'-li.  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  native  name  for  two  species  of 
monkeys,  Nyctijdthecus  triviryatus,  and  N. 
rufipes.  They  are  small  nocturnal  animals, 
with  large  owl-like  eyes.  They  are  insectivor- 
ous, and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America.  [NvcriPixHECus.] 

douse  (1),   '  douss,  *  douze,   *  dowsse, 

v.t.    &   i.     [Sw.  dunsa  =  to    plump   down. 
(Skeat.)-] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  thrust  into  water ;  to 
dip,  to  duck. 

"  Hee  used  ...  to  be  downed  in  water  lake  wanna.* 
—Holland :  Suetoniia,  p.  75. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  plunge,  to  immerse. 

"  I  have  .  .  .  douzed  my  carnal  affections  in  all  th* 
Tileness  of  the  world."— Hammond :  Workt,  iv.  SIS. 

IL  Naut. :  To  strike,  or  let  the  sails  fall 
suddenly  on  account  of  a  squall. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To   plunge,  to   dip,   or  to 
plunged  into  water. 

"  It  is  not  Jesting  trivial  matter. 
To  swing  i'  th'  air,  or  dome  in  water.' 

Butler:  Eudibrat,  Ii  \. 

douse  (2),  *  dowse,  v.t.  [A.S.  du-cescan=tO 
extinguish.]  To  put  out,  to  extinguish. 

doused,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DousE.J 

dous'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DouSE  (1),  «.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  plunging  or  im- 
mersing in  water. 

dousing  chock,  ••. 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  several  pieces  fayed 
across  the  apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight- 
head,  or  inside  stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

*  dout  (1),  v.t.    [DOUBT,  v.] 

*  dout  (2),  v.t.    [A  contraction  of  do  out.]    Tft 
put  out,  to  extinguish,  to  quench. 

"  That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyei 
And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage." 

ahaketp. :  Henry  P.,  Iv.  t, 

*  dout,  s.    [DOUBT,  *.  ] 

*  dout'-ance,  s.     [DOUBTASCK.] 

*  doute,  v.t.  &  i    [ DOUBT,  v.] 

*  doute  -lees,  *  doute  -les,  adv.    [Dora*. 

LESS.] 

*  dout'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dout  (2),  v  ;  -er.]     Ona 
who  or  that  which  puts  out  or  extinguishes. 

*  dout-Ife,  o.    [DOCBTIVB.J 

*  dOUt  -OUS,  O.     [DOUBTOUS.] 

douze-ave,  s.    [Fr.  doute  »  twelve.] 
Music :  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees. 


boil,  boy:  poTit.  jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion.  -sion  -   shun ;    tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,    tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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douzepere— dovish 


•  douze  -pere,  *  dose-per,  *  dos-i-per, 

*  dos-y-per,  *  dos-se  per,  *  doze  per, 

*  dus  e  per,  *  dus-per,  *  dus  se -per, 

*  duze-per,  s.    [O.   FT.  doze  ;  Fr.  douze  =• 
twelve  ;  O.  Fr.  par,  pair,  per  =  a  peer  (q.v.).] 

1.  (Properly  in  the  pi.) :  The  twelve  peers  or 
close  war  companions  of  Charlemagne.    Their 
names  appear  variously  in  the  several  romances, 
but  the  most  famous  were  Roland,   Oliver, 
and  Ogier  the  Dane. 

"  As  Charlys  stod  by  chance  at  conseil  with  his  feris, 
Whiche  that  wern  of  (rauce  bis  oghene  dotepert." 
Sir  f'erumorai,  2M. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France. 

"  Off  Rowelond  and  of  Olyver,  and  of  every  doieper." 
Richard  Caeur  de  Lion,  9. 

3.  A  knight,  a  distinguished  warrior. 


dive,  *  dofe,  *  douf,  *  douf c,  *  douve, 
*  do  we,  *  dowve,  *  duvc,  s.  [A.  S.  dufa ; 
O.S.  duva;  Goth,  dubo;  O.  H.  Ger.  tuba;  Ger. 
taube;  Dut.  din/;  Dan.  due.  The  sense  is 
diver,  from  A.S.  dufan.  =  to  dive,  in  reference 
to  the  bird's  habit  of  ducking  or  dipping  its 
bead.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Hesse's  towers,  for  silver  donei  renowned." 

Pope :  Homer' i  Mud,  11.  705. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or 
•flection,  or  as  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  English  appellation   of  the 
genus  Columbus,  or  Columba.  Thus  the  Stock- 
dove is  Columbus  or  Columba  cenas,  the  Ring- 
dove C.  palumbus,  the  Rock-dove  C.  livia,  and 
the  Turtle-dove  C.  turtur.     No  very  clear  line 
of  distinction  is  drawn   between   the   words 
dove  and  pigeon,  thus  C.  livia  is  often  called 
the  Rock-pigeon  instead  of  the  Rock-dove ; 
yet  Ectopistes  migratorius  is  never  called  the 
Migratory  Dove,  but  only  the  Migratory  Pigeon. 

(2)  PI. :  The  order  Columbse  (q.v.).    Some- 
times it  is  made  a  sub-order  of  Rasores,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  Columbacei  or  Gemi tores. 

D  Ground  dove :  [GROUND  DOVE]. 

2.  Art :  The  Dove  in  Christian  art  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  as 
such,  it  is  represented  in  its  natural  form,  the 
body  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  the  beak  and 
claws  red,  which  is  the  colour  natural  to  those 
parts    in    white  doves.    The  nimbus  which 
always  surrounds  its  head  should  be  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  divided  by  a  cross,  which  is  either 
red  or  black.    A  radiance  of  light  invests  and 
proceeds  from  the  person  of  the  dove,  and  is 
emblematical   of  the    Divinity.     It    is   also 
sometimes  represented,  in  stained  glass,  with 
seven  rays,  terminating  in  stars,  signiticant  of 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  dove 
is  the  emblem  of  love,  simplicity,  innocence, 
purity,  mildness,  compunction  ;   holding  an 
olive-branch,    it   is   an    emblem    of    peace. 
Doves  were  used  in  churches  to  serve  three 
purposes  :  (1)  Suspended  over  altars  to  serve 
as  a  pyx.    (2)  As  a  type  or  figure  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  over  altars,  baptisteries,  and  fonts.     (3) 
As  symbolical  ornaments.    The  dove  is  also  an 
emblem  of  the  human  soul,  and  as  such  is  seen 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  martyrs  and 
devout  persons.    (Fairholt.) 

dove-cot,  dove-cote,  *dowfe  cote, 

I.  A  small  house  or  box.  elevated  consider- 
ably above  the  ground  and  divided  into  com- 
partments, in  which  tame  pigeons  breed. 

"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  CoriolL" 

Shakeip.  :  Coriolanui,  r.  f. 

Dove-cot  pigeon :  A  domesticated  pigeon. 

"Dove-cot  pinrom  dislike  all  the  highly-Improved 
breeds."  —  Darwin:  Deicent  of  Man  IWU  pt  ii., 
oh.  xiv. 

dove-dock,  s.  The  Coltsfoot,  Tussilago 
Furfura. 

"The  arable  land  was  much  infested  with  various 
weeds,  as  the  thistle,  the  mugwort,  date-dock.  "—Ayr. 
Bun.  C'aithn.,  p.  84. 

*  dove-drawn,  a.  Seated  in  a  car  drawn 
by  doves. 

dove-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive  of 
or  characterized  by  softness,  meekness,  and 
mildness,  like  those  of  a  dove. 

*  dove- feathered,  a.  Disguised  in  white 
feathers  like  those  of  a  dove. 

"  Dove-feathered  raven  !  woH  Ish-ravening  lamb  1 " 
Hhaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  lit  2. 


dove-flower,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Peristeria. 

dove -bouse,  *  doffhowsc,  *  duff 
ous,  s.  A  dove-cot. 

"  Shake,  quoth  the  <love-hmue :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow, 
To  bid  me  trudge."    Shakeip. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  L  s. 

dove-kie,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  the  Black  Guille- 
mot (Uria  grylU)&  native  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

dove-like,  a.  Meek,  gentle,  and  mild  as 
a  dove. 

"  The  old  man  grey  and  dote-lOce.  with  his  great  white 
beard  and  long."  Longfellow  :  Nuremberg. 

dove-monger,  s.  A  seller  of  or  dealer  in 
doves. 

"  This  purging  of  the  temple  from  dne-mong en."— 
Fuller:  fitgah  Sight,  111.  Ix  ». 

dove's  foot,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  popular  name  of  Geranium  rnoUe,  from 
the  form  of  the  leaf. 

2.  The  Columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

*  dove,  v.    [Icel.  do/I  =  numb,  torpid,  dofna  = 
to  become  numb  or  torpid ;  daufr  =  deaf.] 
To  be  in  a  doting  state,  to  be  half  asleep. 

* do've-lSt,  *.  [Eng.  dove;  dim.  suff.  -ie«.]  A 
little  or  young  dove. 

dd'-ver,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  dura  =  to  nap :  durr= 
a  nap  ;  daufr  =  deaf.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  slumber,  to  fall  asleep,  to 
take  a  nap. 

"  At  Kelbuy  I  liae  sae  inony  orra  jobs  to  tak  up  my 
hand,  but  here  I  fa'  a  doverin  twenty  times  in  the  day 
frae  pure  idle-set."— Saxon  t  Gael,  L  84 

2.  To  walk  or  ride  half  asleep,  as  if  from  the 
effects  of  liquor. 

"  He  cannily  carried  off  Gilliewliacklt  ae  night  when 
he  was  riding  dovering  name."  —  Scott :  Waverley, 
cb.  xviii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  stupid ;  to  stupefy,  to 
stun. 

"  Ane  o'  them  gave  me  a  n«b  on  the  crown,  that 
dovered  me,  and  made  me  tumble  heels  o'er-head."— 
Perili  of  Man.  iii.  416. 

Do'-ver,  s.  [Proper  name.]  An  English  phy- 
sician, who  first  prescribed  the  powder  known 
by  his  name. 

Dover's  powder,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  compounded  of  ten  parts 
of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  eighty  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  employed  as  a  sudo- 
rific and  sedative. 

*  dove-Ship,  *.      [Eng.    dove;   -ship.]     The 
characteristics,  nature,  or  quality  of  a  dove  ; 
dove-like  nature   or  qualities,  as  meekness, 
mildness,  innocence. 

"  For  us,  let  our  domthip  approve  itself  in  meekness 
of  suffering,  not  in  actions  of  cruelty."— Bp.  BaU: 
Sermon  on  Unity  of  the  Church. 

do  ve  tail,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  dove,  and  tail,  from 
the  shape  of  the  fitted  ends  of  the  board.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  To  adjust  or  fit  together  exactly; 
to  cause  two  things  to  fit  into  or  correspond 
exactly  with  each  other. 

"  Everything  also  has  been  adapted  to  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  fitted  and  dovetailed  into  it.  —Brougham. 

II.  Carp.  :  To  unite  by  means  of  dovetails. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fit  into  or  correspond  with 
exactly. 

do  ve  tail,  s.  &  a.  [DOVETAIL,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Joinery :  A  flaring  tenon  adapted  to  fit 
into  a  mortise  with  receding  sides,  to  prevent 


DOVETAILS. 

a.  The  parts  detached.          o.  Fitted  together. 

withdrawal  in  the  direction  of  the  tension  It 
will  be   exposed  to  in  the  structure.     The 


ancient  Egyptians  used  dovetails  of  wood 
(joggles)  to  connect  stones  at  the  corners  of 
their  edifices. 

2.  Masonry:  Dovetailing  of  ashlar- work  was 
occasionally  adopted  in  olden  times,  but  was 
first  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  Smeatou 
in  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
house. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds^ 

dovetail  box-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  form  of  rabbet-plane  for  dressing 
dovetails. 

dovetail-cutter,  s.  A  rotary  cutter 
with  a  flaring  bit  used  for  boring  dovetails. 

dovetail-file,  «.  A  thin  file  with  a  tin 
or  brass  back,  like  the  stiffener  of  a  dovetail 
or  tenon  saw. 

dovetail-hinge,  ».  A  hinge  whose  leaves 
are  wider  at  their  outer  edges  than  at  their 
hiugeing  edges  ;  a  hinge  whose  attaching  por- 
tions are  branching  and  divergent,  like  a  swal- 
low's tail. 

dovetail-joint,  ».  The  junction  of  two 
pieces  by  means  of  splayed  tenons  and  corre- 
sponding mortises  of  the  respective  parts. 
[DOVETAIL.] 

dovetail  -  marker,  ».  A  device  for 
marking  the  dovetail  tenons  or  mortises  on 
the  respective  boards.  The  two  plates  of  the 
frame  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  each  has  a  scribing  edge  adapted  to  mark 
its  side  of  the  dovetail ;  one  plate  is  adjustable 
to  regulf.te  the  widths  and  distances,  the  ad- 
justable gauge  plate  affording  a  guide  iu  setting 
the  marker  for  the  next  scribe. 

dovetail-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  moulding  used  in  Norman 
architecture,  and  somewhat  resembling  a 
dovetail. 

dovetail-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  side-rabbet  plane  with  a  very 
narrow  sole,  which  may  be  made  by  inclination 
to  dress  the  sides  of  dovetail  tenons  or  mor- 
tises. The  side-rabbet  plane  may  have  an 
under-cutting  bit  with  a  flat  lower  edge,  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  mortise. 

dovetail-plates,  s.pi. 

Ship-build. :  Plates  of  metal  let  into  the) 
stern-post  and  keel  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them 
together.  Similar  plates  are  used  for  joining 
the  stern-foot  with  the  fore-end  of  the  keel. 

dovetail-saw,  «. 

1.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  dovetail-tenon  on 
the  ends  of  boards  ;  or  cutting  the  dovetail- 
mortises  in  the  face  or  ends  of  boards  to  receive 
the  said  tenons.    There  are  several  varieties. 
One  consists  of  a  pair  of  circular  saws  running 
in  planes,   bearing  such  angular  relation  to 
each  other  as  to  give  the  required  obliquity  to 
the  kerfs.      In    dovetailing-iuachines   rotary 
cutters  work  to  a  given  line,  and  also  remove 
the  material  between  the  cheeks  of  opposite 
dovetail-tenons.    Gangs  of  circular  saws  on  a 
mandrel  are  constructed  and  arranged  to  do 
the  same. 

2.  A  small  tenon-saw  adapted  for  cutting 
dovetails.     It  has  fifteen  teeth  to  the  inch, 
and  is  usually  about  nine  inches  in  length. 

3.  A  saw  having  two  cutting  edges,  one  at 
right  angles  to  the  other ;  one  edge  makes  the 
side  kerf,  the  other  the  bottom  kerf. 

dovetail-wire,  .--.  A  kind  of  win, 
wedge-shaped  in  cross-section. 

do  vo-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOVETAIL,  v.] 
do've-tail-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Si  t.    [Dov«- 

TAIL,    V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  fastening  by 
means  of  dovetails. 

dovetailing  machine,  s.  A  machine 
having  a  gang  of  chisels  or  saws  for  cutting 
dovetail-mortises  or  the  kerfs  therefor. 

"dov'-ish,   "dove-ysha,  a.    [Eng.  dov(e); 
-ish.]    Dove-like,  innocent. 

"  Contempte  of  thys  world,  doveythi  simpllclti*, 
serpentlike  wysdome."— Con/to,  of  N.  Hhaxton  (IHtf, 
sign.  O.  IT.  b. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  oo  -  e ;  cy  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dow- 
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(1),  v.i.'  [Do,  v.] 

1.  To  be  able. 

"  This  gear  IB  mine,  and  I  must  manage  it  as  I  daw.' 
—Scott :  Kob  lioy,  ch.  zxit 

2.  To  avail,  to  profit,  to  be  of  any  worth  or 
force. 

"  Sa  this  argument  dote  not,  Christ  is  offered  to  all, 
ergo,  he  is  receaued  of  all." — Bruce:  Sermon  on  t'ie 
Sacrament,  Q.  7.  a. 

3.  To  thrive  :  respecting  bodily  health. 

"  Do  whate'er  we  can. 
We  never  can  thrive  or  dow." 

Jtamtay  :  Poemt,  ii.  249. 

4.  To  thrive  morally :  to  prosper  in  trade,  &C. 

5.  To  dare. 

6.  To  be  of  value  or  worth. 

"Ten  peoe  of  auld  clathis,  quhilkis  dm  nathing."— 
Inrent'jriet  (1589),  p.  SO. 

do*w  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  DOVE,  v.] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither :  applied  to  flowers, 
vegetables,  Ac.  ;  also  to  a  faded  complexion  : 
"He's  quite  dow'd  in  the  colour."    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  lose  freshness ;  to  become  putrid  in 
some  degree. 

"  Cast  ua  oat  the  dow'd  water  till  ye  get  the  fresh."— 
Sammy  :  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  21. 

3.  To  doze  ;  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  state. 

"  Syne  piece  and  piece  together  down  they  creep. 
And  crack  till  baith  dow'd  o'er  at  last  asleep.'' 

Rou  :  Belenore,  p.  7*. 

4.  To  trifle  with  ;  to  neglect. 

"  Good  day,  kind  Marou,  here  the  wark's  ne'er  dow'd  ; 
The  hand  that's  diligent  ay  gathers  gowd." 

iloriton  :  Poemt.  p.  in. 

•dow  (3),  *  do  we,  v.t.  [Fr.  douer;  from  Lat. 
doto  =  to  endow  ;  dos  (genit.  dot  is)  =  a  dowry.] 

1.  To  endow  ;  to  give  a  dowry  or  portion  to- 
"Tho  lordschip  that  thei  ben  doiced  with."—  Wu- 

eUffe :  Select  Worts*,  iii.  159. 

2.  To  give  over,  to  commit. 

"  O  lady  myn, 
To  whom  for  evere  mo  myn  herte  1  dome.' 

Chaucer  :  Troilut,  v.  339. 

dow,  s.    [DOVE.]    Dove  ;  a  term  of  endearment 

"I  am  as  hu 
Wavcrlty,  ch. 

dow-cot,   dow-cate,  s.     A  dove-cote 
(q.v.). 

d<Jw  (1),  dhow,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel, 
generally  from  150  to  250  tons  burthen,  by 
measurement  about  85  feet  long  from  stem  to 
Btern,  20  feet  9  inches  broad,  and  11  feet  6 
inches  deep.  It  is  grab  built,  with  10  or  12 


ports,  and  designed  for  war.  There  is  but 
one  mast,  which  rakes  forward  to  support  a 
heavy  lateen  sail,  and  afford  room  for  it  to  be 
raised  or  lowered.  Many  Arab  dows  trade 
between  the  south  of  Arabia  and  India ;  others 
cruise  as  pirates  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.  (Mr.  Edye:  Journal  Royal  Asiat. 
Soc..  i.,  11, 12.) 

&6w  (2),  s.  [Dow,  1,  v.]  Worth,  avail,  value, 
force. 

do"w  (3),  «.    [An  abbreviation  of  dower.) 

dow  purse,  s.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  anciently  put  into  a  purse  and  pre- 
sented at  the  wedding  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride  as  the  purchase  of  her  person.  The 
custom,  or  one  similar  to  it,  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 
(Whdrton,  Ac.) 

*dOW,  S.      [DOUGH.] 

*  d6"w"-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  dow  (3),  v.  ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  endowed ;  entitled  to  a 
dower. 

"  At  the  age  of  nine  yean  she  is  dovable,"— CoweJ. 


*  dow'-age,  s.    [Bug.  dow  ,  -age.]    An  endow- 

ment, a  dower. 

"  Thy  revenues  cannot  reach 
To  make  her  damage  of  so  rich  a  jointure." 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

dow'-ag-er,  ».    [Eng.  dowag(e) ;  -tr;  O.  FT. 
douagiere.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  title  given  to  a  widow  to  distinguish 
her  from    the    wife  of  her   husband's   heir, 
bearing  the  same  name  or  title.    The  widow 
of  a  king,  after  the  marriage  of  his  successor, 
is  called  Queen  Dowager. 

"  I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child." 
Shaketp. :  Muintmmer  Siaht't  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  An  old  lady. 

II.  Law :  A  widow  endowed  or  having  a 
jointure  ;  a  widow  who  either  enjoys  a  dower 
from  her  deceased  husband,  or  who  has  pro- 
perty of  her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  hus- 
band on  marriage,  and  settled  oil  her  after 
his  decease. 

dowager-queen,  «.  The  same  as  QDKKN- 

DOWAGER.      [I.  1.] 

•dow'-ag-er-isin,*.  [Eng.  dowager ;  ism.] 
The  state,  rank,  or  condition  of  a  dowager ; 
formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager. 

*d6w'-aire,  *dow-ayre,  ».  [Fr.  douaire.] 
A  dowry. 

"  Tber  as  ye  prof  re  one  such  dotcuyre 
As  I  ferst  brought." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,7**,  8,7*5. 

*  d<Jw'-a-ri-ar,  *  dow-ri-er,  s.    [Fr.  dou- 
airiere.]    A  dowager. 

"  In  presence  of  the  Queuis  Grace,  Marie,  Quene 
Dou-ariar,  and  Regent  of  the  realme  of  Scotland,  and 
thre  E  tat  is  in  this  present  Parliament,  coinpeirit 
Maister  Henrie  Lauder,  Aduocat  to  our  Soueraiie 
Ladle."— Actt :  Marie,  1555  (ed.  1566),  ch.  xxviii. 

*  dow   at,  *  dow-att,  s.    [Diver.]     A  thin 
flat  turf. 

"Freedomeof  foyage,  pasturage,  fewall,  faill,  dotcatt." 
—Acts:  Jamei  V..  1593  (ed.  1814),  p.  17. 

•dow'-eet,*.    [DOUCET.] 

*do"wde,  *doude,  s.     [Downy.]    A  dowdy, 

a  slattern. 

"In  thy  rage  calle  her  foule  dowde."— Breton:  A 
Jlurmurer.  p.  ». 

dow'-dy,  *  dow-die,  s.  &  o.  [Etym  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  dow  (1),  v.,  and  dawdle.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  in- 
elegant, vulgar-looking  woman. 

"  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ;  Dido 
a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy  ;  Helen  and  Hero  hildiugs 
and  harlots."— Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  ill-dressed,  vulgar- 
looking. 

"  No  housewifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew ; 
To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew."  Qmy. 

*  d<Jw"-dy-Ish,  a.  [Eng. dowdy;  ish.]  Dowdy, 
awkward,  vulgar-looking,  ill-dressed. 

"A  fifth  looks  vulgar,  dowdyith,  and  suburban." 
Byron :  Beppo,  Ixvi. 

dowed,  dowd,  a.    [Dow  (2),  v.] 

1.  Dead,  flat,  spiritless. 

2.  Applied  to  meat  beginning  to  become 
putrid. 

dow'-el,  *  doul,  *  dow-el,  *  dow-el-ege, 

*.     [Fr.  douiMe  =  a  socket ;  Lat.  ductile,  from 
duco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  pin  used  to  connect  adjacent  piecefc, 
penetrating  a  part  of  its  length  into  each  piece 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  junction.    It 
may  be  permanent  and  glued  into  each  piece, 
as  in  the  lioards  forming  the  leaf  of  a  table. 
Or  it  may  serve  as  a  joint  to  hold  detachable 
pieces  in  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  flask.    The 
slabs  of  calcareous  gypsum  or  "  Mosul  marble" 
which  line  the  adobe  palaces  of  Nimroud  were 
united  by  wooden  and  bronae  dowel-pins.    The 
several  blocks  in  each  layer  of  masonry  in 
Smeaton's  Eddystone  lighthouse  were  cramped 
together,  and  the  layers  were  prevented  from 
slipping  on  each  oth^r  by  oaken  dowels. 

"  The  bases  and  frutra  of  the  columns  were  united 
by  copper  tlawtlt,  »a  in  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicaroassus."— Antviuitiet  of  Ionia,  1881,  j>t.  iv. 

2.  A  piece  c'(  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  as  a 
means  of  nailing    lining   or    finishing  work 
thereto ;  a  dook. 

*  3.  Wooden  pins  used  to  fasten  the  parts  of 
the  felloe  of  a  wheel  together. 

"  Item  for  ij  hopis  to  the  exiltre,  and  i]  dawleget  to 
the  treudell,  viijlb.  xijd."— Howard:  Boutehold  Books, 
p.  211. 

dowel-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.  The  semi-cylinder 


which  constitutes  the  barrel  of  the  bit  termin- 
ates in  a  conoidal  cutting  edge  ;  it  is  also 
called  a  Spoon-bit.  [BiT.] 

dowel-joint,  s.  A  junction  formed  by 
means  of  a  dowel  pin  or  pins,  such  as  the 
heading  pieces  of  a  tight  barrel  head. 

dowel-pin,  *.  A  pin  or  peg  uniting  two 
portions,  as  the  pieces  of  heading  lor  a  cask; 
a  dowel. 

dow'-el,  *  do  wi,  v.t.  [DOWEL,*.]  To  fasten 
together  by  means  of  dowels  or  pins  inserted 
in  the  edges. 

dow'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DOWEL,  v.] 

dow'-el-Ung,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DOWEL,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  fastening  together 
by  means  of  dowels. 


Coopering  :  A  machine  for  boring  the  dowel- 
holes  in  the  meeting  edges  of  the  pieces  which 
form  the  beads  of  tight  casks. 

dow  er,  •  dow  -air  e,  dow  ayre,  *. 
[O.  Fr.  doaire;  Fr.  douaire;  Lev.'  Lat. 
dotorium,  from  Lat.  doto  =  to  endow,  to 
dower  ;  dos  (genit.  dotia)  =  a  dower  ;  do  =  to 
give.] 

1.  An  endowment  ;  that  with  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  endowed. 

"  The  hour 

Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower." 

Byron  :  Hazeppa,  Til. 

2.  The  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  bar 
husband  in  marriage. 

"  We  hare  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish, 
Our  daughters'  several  domrt,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now."  Shake  tp.  -.  Lear,  i.  L 

3.  The  right  which  a  widow  has  to  a  certain 
share  —  i.e.,  one  third  —  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band's real  estate,  to  which  she  is  entitled  on 
his  decease  [If]. 

"A  widow's  dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  instead  at 
a  third."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  En§.,  ch.  L 

*  4.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 
5.  A  gift,  an  endowment 

"  For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convents  eastern  tower." 

Scott:  Marmion,  it  S, 

If  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  widow  takea 
a  third  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as  her 
husband  died  entitled  to,  for  seisin  is  not  here 
necessary,  and  in  which  her  title  to  dower  hat 
not  been  previously  barred.  This  mode  of 
providing  for  a  widow  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known in  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  con- 
stitution of  England,  which  country  is  the 
source  of  the  common  law  of  the  United 
States;  for,  in  the  laws  of  King  Edmund,  the 
wife  is  directed  to  be  supported  wholly  out  of 
the  personal  estate.  Afterwards,  as  may  be 
seen  in  gavelkind  tenure,  the  widow  becamo 
entitled  to  an  estate  in  one-half  of  the  lands, 
provided  she  remained  chaste  and  unmarried  ; 
as  is  usual  also  in  copyhold  dowers,  or  free- 
bench.  Some  have  ascribed  dower  to  th« 
Normans,  but  it  was  first  introduced  into  tke 
feudal  system  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Henry  III.  The 
person  endowed  must  be  the  actual  wife  of 
the  party  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  If  she 
be  divorced  a  vinculo  she  shall  not  be  en- 
dowed ;  but  a  judicial  separation  does  not 
destroy  the  dower.  (Blackttone.) 

dow'-er,  v.t.    [DOWER,  s.] 

1.  To  endow  ;  to  give  as  a  dowry. 

"Dowered  with  our  curse."    Shalt*  p.  :  Lear,  L  L 

2.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  a   marriage 
portion. 

"  She  shall  b«  dowered  as  never  child  before." 

Cowper  :  Homer'  t  Iliad,  iz. 

dow'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DOWER,  v.] 


a.  [Eng.  dower;  -fc«.J 
Without  a  portion  or  dower  ;  destitute  of  • 
dower. 

"  Thy  dcwertesf  daughter.-       SkaJUtp.  :  Lear,  L  L 

*  dow'-er-y,  *.    [DOWRY.] 

dowf,  dolf,  *  dowfif,  a.  &  s.    [Icel.  daufr  m 
deaf,  dull.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Dull,  flat  ;  denoting  a  lack  of  spirit  or 
animation. 

"  Dolf  -max.  thare  spirits,  thar  hie  enrage  down  fell.' 
Douylat  :  Virgil,  T6,  34. 


boil,  lM$y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  coomb,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eapst.    ph  =  L 
-dan,  - tian  -  shan.  - tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  fcc.  =  bel,  del. 
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dowfart— down 


2.  Melancholy,  gloomy. 

'.       "  How  <ion;/  looks  gentry  with  an  empty  purse." 

Ramtay  :  Poemt,  i.  64. 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  drowsy,  stupid. 

"  The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowff  an  a  sexagenary.  1; 
—  Soott  :  Warm-ley,  ch.  xliii. 

4.  Inactive,  lethargic. 

6.  Hollow,  dull  :  applied  to  sound. 

6.  Silly,  frivolous. 

7.  Inert,  wanting  force  for  vegetation  :  as, 
dawf  land. 

8.  Wanting  the  kernel  or  substance  :  as,  a 
dowf  nut. 

9.  Dull  to  the  eye,  thick  :  as,  a  Jem/  day. 
B.  As  subst.  :   A   stupid,    dull   fellow  ;  a 

Iiumskull. 

"  All  Carrick  cry*—  gin  this  dow/  ware  drouned." 
Dunbar  :  Evergreen,  ii.  56,.  st.  14. 

dolti"  -art,  dof  art,  doof  art,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
dowf;  suff.  -art.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Stupid,  destitute  of  spirit. 

"  Th«  lilly  do/art  coward." 

Parmt  in  Huchan  Mattel,  p.  24. 

2.  Melancholy,  sad,  gloomy,  depressed  in 
Bpirite. 

3.  Feeble,  inefficient. 

B.  As  tubtt.  :  A  dull,  heavy-headed,  inactive 
fellow. 

"  Th«n  let  the  donfnrti,  faah'  wi'  spleen, 
I  OMt  up  the  wrang  side  of  their  eeu." 

Kamtuy  :  Pot  mi,  ii.  141 


d<SV-!e,  dolr-ft  a.  [Eng.  dow  (2),  v.  ;  -y.] 
Dull,  melancholy,  in  bad  health  ;  in  bad  tune  ; 
partly  withered. 

"  And  then  if  yo're  ilovtif,  I  will  sit  wi'  you  a  gliff  in 
the  evening  mysell."—  Scott  :  Guy  Mannering,  ch. 
xliv. 

•ddfw'-lng,  *dow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
[Dow,  ».] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  endowing  ;  an  en- 
dowment, a  portion. 

"  Maydens  schulde  be  wedded  without*  dowynot."— 
Tretita,  iii.  37. 


s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fissure  in 
a  rock  ;  the  contents  of  such  a  fissure. 
(Soisiter.) 

*do"wl,  v.t.    [DOWEL,  v.]    To  fasten  or  join 
together  with  dowels. 


dolvl,  t.     [A.S.  fieri  =.  a  part  or  portion.]    A 
division.     [DOLE,  $.] 
H  Dowl  and  deal  :  A  division. 

d<$w  las,  *.  *  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skinner 
refers  "  it  to  Dourlaus,  a  town  in  Picardy, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture.] 

A.  As  siibstcnttii't  : 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  very  com- 
monly worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  also  a  strong  calico  made  in 
Imitation  of  the  linen  fabric. 

"  DmcJat,  filthy  dnwlai  ;  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them."  — 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  /r..  iii.  s. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

"The  cleanly  aid  of  dotnlai  smocks."       Oay. 

•  do%le  (!),».  [O.  Fr.  douille.}  One  of  the  fila- 
•meHts  which  make  up  the  blade  of  a  feather  ; 
feathery  or  wool-like  down. 

"  One  dovle  that's  in  my  plume." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  iii.  S. 

drfwle  (2),  ».    [DOWL,  «.] 

dowle  stones,  *.  pi.  Stones  dividing 
lands. 

"dorr-less,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (1),  v.  ;  -less.] 
Feeble,  without  energy  or  spirit,  unhealthy. 


(1),  *  doun,  *  dounc,  *  downc, 
*  dune,  s.  [A.S.  dun,  from  Ir.  &  Gael,  dun 
*»  a  hill,  a  fort,  cogn.  with  A.S.  tun  =  a  fort, 
enclosure,  town;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  duna; 
Qer.  dune  ;  Fr.  dune.] 

1.  A  mount,  a  low  hill. 

"On  the  lot  of  the  dune  the  men   clepen   rnunt 
OliueU."—  OU  Kng  HomUtrt,  11.  89. 

2.  A  long  naked  tract  of  hilly  land,  princi- 
pally used  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

"  Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town." 

Byron  :  Curie  of  Minerva. 


3.  A  ridge  or  bank  of  sand,  &c.,  cast  up  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  or  wind  along  or  near  a 
shore. 

11  Behind  it  a  gray  down, 
With  Danish  barrows.  >p 

Tennyton:  Enoch  Arden,  6,  7. 

*  4.  A  plain,  or  bare,  open  piece  of  ground 
on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

"  They  weut  to  a  certaiue  downe  or  playiie  "—  Hack- 
toyt:  Voyaget,  iii.  6«. 

5.  (PI.)  •'  A  name  given  to  the  roadstead  for 
shipping  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent, 
between  the  North  and  South  Forelands. 

"  About  three  came  to  an  anchor  In  the  Downt."— 
Cook  :  Firtt  Voyage  (Conclusion). 


(2),  ».  [Icel.  dunn;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dun; 
Dan.  duun  ;  Dut.  dons  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  duni  ;  Ger. 
daune.  (Skeat.)] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  fine,  soft  plumage  of  birds  under  the 
feathers,  and  especially  on  the  breasts  of 
water-fowl. 

"A  tender  weakly  constitution  Is  very  much  owing 
to  the  use  of  down  beds."—  Locke. 

*  2.  A  bed,  as  made  of  feathers. 

"  We  with  waking  cares  and  restless  thoughts, 
Lie  tumbling  on  our  down,  courting  the  blessing 
Of  a  short  minute's  slumber." 

Denham  :  Sophy,  ».  L 

3.  The  first  soft  downy  hair  on  the  h  aman 
face. 

"  Then,  past  a  boy,  the  callow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  ^neid  viii.  213,  M4. 

4.  The  soft  pubescence  of  plants  ;  the  little 
feather-like  or  hair-like  substance  by  means 
of  which  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  are  trans- 
ported to  a  distance. 

"  Any  light  thing  that  raoveth.  when  we  find  no 
wind,  sheweth  a  wind  at,  baud  ;  as  when  fenthers,  or 
down  of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air.'  —Bacon  : 
A'aturul  History. 

*  5.  A  kind  of  thistle  (Carduus  tomentosus). 
(Skinner.) 

*IL  Fig.:  Anything  that  soothes  or  mollifies  ; 
a  place  of  ease,  comfort,  or  rest. 

"  Thou  bosom  softness  I  down  of  all  my  cares  1 
I  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breast 
To  a  forgetf  ulness  of  all  my  griefs, 
And  yet  be  happy."       Southern:  Oroonoko,  V.  5. 

down-thistle,  s. 

Hot.  :  Onopordum  acanthium,  from  the 
leaves  being  covered  over  with  a  long  hairy 
wool  or  cottony  down.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

down,  *  don,  *  doun,  *  downe,  *  dun, 
*dune,  prep.,  adv.,  a.,  I.,  &  interj.  [A  cor- 
rupt. by  loss  of  initial  a  of  Mid.  Eng.  a-down, 
itself  a  corrupt,  of  A.S.  of-dune  =  off  or  from 
the  hill  J  [DOWN  (1),  *.  ;  ADOWN.] 

A.  As  preposition  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Along  in  a  descending  direction  ;  adown  ; 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  elevation  or  position. 

"  Bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string 
Drew  iron  tears  doom  Pluto's  cheek." 

Milton:  II  Penteroso,  105-7. 

2.  Towards  the  mouth  or  place  of  discharge 
of  a  river,  &c.,  in  the  sea  or  a  lake;  in  a 
direction  with  the  stream. 

"  Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man." 

Longfellow  :  Sony  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

II.  F  ig.  :  In  a  direction  from  the  capital  or 
seat  of  government  of  a  country  to  the  pro- 
vinces, or  from  the  chief  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way, &c.,  to  the  subordinate  lines  or  stations. 

IT  (1)  Down  the  sound  :  In  the  direction  of 
the  ebb-tide  towards  the  sea. 

(2)  Down  town  :  Towards  or  in  the  city. 
(Colloquial.) 

B.  As  adverb  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  Towards  the  ground,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  elevation  or  position  ;  In  a  descending 
direction. 

"  Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odour  ran." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  Georgia  iv.  601. 

2.  Measuring  from  a  higher  point  to  a  lower  ; 
as  far  down  as. 

"The  woinbe  and  ;il  down  to  the  kne." 

•    Uomrr,  1.  24. 

3.  On  or  to  the  ground. 

"  Thai  fel  don  than  at  Joseph  fete." 

Cm-tar  Mundi,  4,»2». 

4.  From  the  sky  upon  the  earth'. 

"  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength." 

Longfrllow  :  Wreck  of  the  Betperui. 

5.  To  the  earth  ;  to  this  world. 

"  When  God  of  old  came  down  from  heaven 
In  power  and  wrath  He  came." 

Kekle:  Chrittian  rear;  Whittunday. 


6.  Below  the  horizon. 

"The  moon  is  down."          Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  U.  1. 

7.  On  the  ground,  or  on  some  lower  eleva- 
tion :  as,  to  sit  down. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  From  former  to  later,  more  recent,  or  the 
present  times. 

2.  To  or  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  From  a  larger  to  a  less  bulk. 

"What  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  decoction, 
is  continued  to  be  boiled  down,  with  the  addition  ol 
fresh  water,  to  a  sapid  int"—Arbuthnot:  On  Aliment*. 

.     4.  In  or  to  a  state  of  disgrace  or  disrepute. 

"A  man  who  has  written  himself  down."— Additon. 

5.  In  or  to  a  state  of  dejection,  depression, 
or  humility. 
*6.  Positively,  downright. 

"  Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold.' 
Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  ill.  L 

7.  Downstairs,  out  of  bed. 

"  Is  she  not  down,  so  late  ?  " 

Shiikeip. :  Romeo  i  JiMet,  ill.  5. 

8.  On  paper,  &c.  ;  on  record  :  as,  to  write 
down  a  statement. 

"  Prick  him  down."— Shaketp.  :  Juliut  Catar,  IT.  1. 

9.  To  a  lower  price  or  value  :  as,  Wheat  has 
gone  down. 

1T  (1)  To  be  or  come  down  upon : 

(a)  To  seize  with  rapidity. 

(6)  To  find  fault  with  ;  to  rate  soundly. 

(2)  To  be  dawn  upon  one's  luck, :  To  be  un- 
lucky or  unfortunate.    (Slang.) 

"  He  is  down  upon  hit  luck  ;  he  knows  he  is  coming 
to  an  end." — Charlei  Keade  :  Sever  Too  Late  to  Meno, 
ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  To  be  down  at  heel : 
(a)  Literally: 

(i)  To  have  the  upper  part  of  the  heel 
turned  dowu. 

(ii)  To  have  on  shoes  which  have  the  heels 
turned  down . 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  slovenly,  slipshod,  seedy,  or 
disreputable. 

(4)  Up  and  down  : 

(a)  Here  and  there,  backwards  and  forwards. 
*  (6)  Altogether,  in  every  way. 

"  Up  and  down,  she  doth  resemble  tl\ae."—Shak»tp.  : 
Titut  Andronicut,  v.  2. 

(c)  All  through,  throughout. 

"She  says  up  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest 
sou  is  like  you."— Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

(5)  To  go  down : 

(a)  Univ. :  To  leave  the  University  for  the 
vacation. 

(6)  Fig.  :    To   be    admitted,    allowed,    or 
received ;  to  prove  acceptable. 

(6)  To  be  down  in  the  mouth :  To  be  chap- 
fallen,  discouraged,  or  dispirited. 

C.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  On  the  ground. 

"Our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  seeing  it  so  often  near 
falling,  without  being  ever  actually  down" — Uoldtmitk: 
The  Bee,  No.  iv. 

2.  Below  the  horizon.    [B.  I.  6.] 

3.  Formed  or  directed  downwards. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Downcast,  dejected,  depressed. 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  though  much  down  in  spirit.* 
Banyan:  Pilgritrit  Progret*  pt.  ii.  (Introd.) 

*2.  Downright,  plain,  direct. 
"Her  many  down  denials."— Beaumont  t  Fktcher. 

3.  Lower  in  price  or  value :  as,  Wheat  is 
down. 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depression  or  low  state  of  fortune  :  as. 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 

2.  A  state  of  mental  depression  or  dejection. 

3.  Football:  The  act  of  placing  the  ball  on 
the  ground  for  a  scrimmage  after  the  possessor 
of  same  has  been  fairly  held  by  his  opponent*. 

E.  Ax  interjection : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  0o,  come,  or  fall  down. 
"  Down  I  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  For  pay  or  lay  down. 

3.  Followed  by  with  for  throw,  take,  or  putt 
down. 

*  dtfwn,  v.t.  &  i.    [DOWN,  prep.,  Ac.] 

A.  Trans :  To  cast  down ;  to  subdue,  to 
conquer,  to  tame. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar 
or,  wore,  wolf,  irork,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  »  =  e ;  ey  = 


',  marine;  go,  p6t» 
a.    au  =  kw. 


downa— downcast 
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4S.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  go  down  to  a  lower  place ;  to 
•  descend. 

"  If  the  bottom  were  w  deep  as  hell.  I  should  down." 
— Shaketp. :  Merry  H'ivet  uf  Windtor,  lii.  5. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To   go   down,    to   be   accepted,    to   be 
admitted  ;  to  be  palatable. 

"Probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at 
first  hearing."— Locke. 

2.  To  be  digested. 

"  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone 
•will  down."— Locke:  On  Education,  §  14. 

It  To  down  with :  To  pull  or  tear  down. 
[DOWN,  inter;.  (3).] 

"  He  who  first  downi  wtth  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it  and  hare  I" 
Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  jcxii. 

down -bear,  v.t.  To  bear  down,  to 
depress. 

down-beard,  s.  The  winged  seed  of  the 
thistle  or  sow-thistle. 

"  Like  an  idle  globular  down-beard.  Every  word  of 
it  a  potential  seed  of  infinite  new  down-beardt  and 
volumes."— Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iv.  263. 

down-bearing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [DOWN- 
BEAR.] 

down-bow,  *. 

Music:  The  bow  drawn  over  the  strings 
from  the  heel  or  holding  part  of  the  bow  to 
the  point ;  the  greatest  power  of  tone  in  the 
strings  is  elicited  by  the  down  bow,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  used  on  the  accented 
beats  of  a  bar.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

down-colling,  *  doun-calllng,  s.    A 

crying  down,  a  depreciation  by  public  pro- 
clamation. 

"  Douncalling  of  the  dolouris  [dollars!"— Aberdeen 
Keg. 

down  calving,  a.    Ready  for  calving. 

"A  herd  of  fifty  newly-calved  and  down-calving 
«ows  and  heifers."— Timei,  Nov.  4.  1875  (advt.). 

down-east,  a.  &  *.    [DOWNCAST.  ] 

down-come,  doun  come,  s. 
L  Descent ;  the  act  of  descending. 

"  The  sey  coistis  and  the  feildis 
Reaoundis,  at  doun-fome  of  the  harpies." 

Douglas  :  VirgU,  75,  41. 

2.  A  fall,  in  whatever  sense.    Down-come  in 
the  market  =  the  fall  of  prices. 

3.  Overthrow. 

"It  had  amaist  a  downcome  at  the  Reformation, 
•when  they  pn'd  down  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Perth."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Degradation  in  rank. 

"My  ain  grandfather,  who  was  the  son  of  a  great 
farmer,  hired  himsel  for  a  shepherd  to  young  Taut 
Linton.  and  mony  ane  was  wae  for  the  downcome." — 
Blackvood'i  Magazine,  March,  1823,  p.  314. 

down-coming,  *  downe-comming, 

«.    Descent,  the  met  of  descending. 

"  He  commeth  downe  in  such  aboundance  of  glorious 
light,  as  Babell  can  stande  no  longer,  no  more  then 
could  Sodome,  after  the  Angel,  his  dovmc-comming  to 
Me  it."—Forbei :  On  the  Revelation,  p.  ISO. 

down-ding,  s.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
aleet,  or  snow. 

down-draught,  «. 

1.  Lit.  (pron.  down-draft):    A   draught  or 
current  of  air  down  a  mine,  chimney,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  (pron.  down-drdt) :  Whatsoever  de- 
presses.    (Used  both  lit.  and  met.) 

"  Keep  vi'lence  aff  our  head,  we  yield 
To  nae  downdraught."       Picken  :  Poem,  1.  68. 

down -draw,   s.      Overloading  weight; 
some  untoward  circumstance  in  one's  lot. 
" '  Neath  poortith's  sair  down-draw, 
Some  o'  ye  fag  your  days  awa." 

Picken  :  Poemt,  i.  79. 

down  -drug,  s.  What  prevents  one  from 
rising  in  the  world. 

"Sae  love  iu  our  hearts  will  wax  stranger  and  mair. 
Thro'  crosses  and  aown-dru?i,  and  poortith  and  care." 
Northern  Antiquitiet,  p.  429. 

down  easier,  s.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  New  England.  (American.) 

*  down-gate,    *  downe  gate,    s.     A 

going  down,  a  descent. 

"  Dovnr.-ga.te,  or  downe  gnynge.  Detctntut."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

down-getting,  s.  Success  in  obtaining 
m  reduction. 

"The  dome-getting  of  the  xli  denerls  [deniers) 
taking  of  merchandis  gndia,"— Aberd.  Beg.  A.  (U6S), 


*  down-gyved,  a.      Hanging  down  like 
the  loose  cincture  which  confines  the  fetters 
round  the  ankles.    [GYVE.] 

"  His  stockings,  fouled. 
Ungartered,  and  down-gyred  to  bin  ancle." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  11.  L 

down-had,  *.  Anything  that  depresses 
one,  whether  in  respect  to  growth  or  external 
circumstances. 

down-haul,  - 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  hauling  down  a  staysail, 
jib,  or  other  fore-and-aft  sail.  With  staysails 
it  passes  along  the  stay  through  the  cringles, 
and  is  attached  to  the  upper  corner. 

down-haul,  v.t. 

Naut. :  To  haul  or  pull  down. 

down-hauler,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  DOWN-HAUL  (q..v.). 

down-bawl,  s.    [DOWN-HAUL.] 

down-line,  ». 

Rail. :  That  line  of  a  -railroad  which  leads 
from  the  main  terminus  towards  the  provinces 
or  to  subordinate  stations. 

*  down-look,  s.     Dissatisfaction  or  dis- 
pleasure, as  expressed  by  the  countenance  ; 
scorn,  contempt. 

ir  that  I  m 

j*«1  nt  th*u  „„  ^,^,.w,^v.^ 

Boa :  Uelenore,  p.  84. 

down-lying,  a.  <fc  s.    [DOWNLYINO.] 
down-pour,  s.    [DOWNPOUK.] 

down-pouring,  s.  An  effusion  or  out- 
pouring. 

"  A  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit."— Society  Contend, 
p.  40 

down- putting,   *  doun -putting,  a. 

Dejection,  as  by  dethronement ;    the  act  of 
putting  to  death  violently. 

"  I  was  a  servand  to  your  father,  and  sal  be  aue 

enemie  to  thauie  that  was  the  occasioun  of  his  doun- 

putting.'—Pittcottie  Cron.,  p.  226. 

down-razed,  a.    Razed  to  the  ground. 

"  Lofty  towers  I  see  dotm-rozed." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  64. 

*  down-roping,   a.     Hanging  down  in 
glutinous  filaments. 

"The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes." 
Shaketp.  :  Uenry  V.,  iv.  2. 

down-rush,  s.  A  rush  downwards  or 
towards  a  centre,  or  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior  of  a  body. 

*  down-seat,  s.    Settlement  as  to  situa- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

"A  warm  down-teat 't  o'  far  mair  consequence  in 
matrimony  than  the  silly  low  o'  love."— The  Entail, 
ii.  274. 

down-set,  s. 

1.  A  beginning  in  any  line  of  business  ;  an 
establishment. 

"You  have  a  hein  down-let."— Marriage,  1.  120. 
(JamtaoH.) 

2.  Anything  that  produces  great  depression ; 
as,  a  down-set  of  work  ;  work  that  overpowers 
with  fatigue. 

3.  The  nadir  or  lowest  point. 

"  His  fortunes  were  for  ever  at  their  down-tet."— 
Holland:  Camden,  ii.  128. 

*  down-setting,  *  doun  seting,  s.  The 

setting  of  the  sun. 

"  And  the  same  brod  hung  vp  daylie  fra  the  sone 
lyslug  to  the  dminteting  at  thair  mercat  croce."  — 
Actl  Jot.  ri.,  1598  (ed.  1814),  p.  174. 

down-share,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  turf -paring  plough,  used  in 
England,  where  the  rolling  treeless  tracts  are 
called  Downs.  These  tracts  in  Sussex  are  the 
home  of  the  Southdown  sheep. 

down-sitting,  *. 

1.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  going  to  rest ; 
repose,  rest. 

"  Thou  knowest  my  dnmnti'ting  and  mine  up- 
rising ;  thou  uuderstandest  my  thoughts  afar  off."— 
Pi.  cxxxix.  2. 

2.  The  session  of  a  court. 

"  Mr.  Gillesple  came  home  at  our  first  downtiffing.' 
—BaiUiet  Lett.  xi.  261. 

If  To  do  anything  at  a  dovmtittin' :  To  do  it 
Without  rising. 

down-stairs,  a.  &  adv. 
A.  Anatlj. :  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  on 
a  lower  floor. 


B.  As  adv.  :  At  or  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  ;  to  a  lower  floor. 

down-stroke,  ». 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    A   stroke  or   blow  given 
downwards. 

2.  Penmanship  :  A  thick  stroke  made  with 
a  downward  motion  of  the  pen. 

down-tak,  s.  Anything  that  enfeebles  th« 
body,  or  takes  it  down.    (Scotch.) 

down  taking,  •  doun  taking,  s.    Re- 

duction in  price. 

"Ane  article  of  the  burgh  of  Cowpar.  anent  the 
downfaking  of  their  custumes."  —  Actt  Jot.  VI.  1581 
(ed.  1814),  p.  214. 

down  -  throw,  *  dounthrau,  v.t.    To 
overthrow. 

"  The  spreit  of  Sathan  did  rigne  into  hfcn,  as  being 
the  author  of  bludeschedding,  of  inducing  subiectis  to 


oppres  and  dou 
horribil  crymes."—  Xi 


, 

thair  maisters,  and  sik  vther 
l  Burnt,  t.  43,  b. 


down-throw,  downthrow,  5. 

Geology  tt  Mining  : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  down  suddenly  or 
more  gradually,  by  earthquake  or  other  action, 
the  strata  on  one  side  of  a  fault  to  a  lower 
level  or  platform  than  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  other. 

"Which  assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  several 
thousand  feet.  —Lyett  Manual  of  Geol.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  strata  thus  cast  down. 


DOWN -THROW. 

Let  C  D  be  a  "  fault  "  which  has  severed  the 
strata  and  made  them  not  continuous,  then 
there  is  a  downthrow  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  fault,  so  that  the  bed  E  F  has  been  sunk 
to  the  lower  level  J  K,  the  bed  F  G  to  K  L, 
and  G  H  to  L  M.  [FAOLT.] 

down-through,  doun-through,  adv. 
In  the  low  or  flat  country  ;  as,  "  fin  gaun 
doun-through  "=  I  am  going  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  country;  "He  bides  doun-through  "= 
he  resides  in  the  lower  part.  (Scotch.) 

*  down-weight,  s.  Full  weight ;  suffi- 
cient weight  to  draw  the  scale  down. 

"  In  attributing  due  and  down-weight  to  every  man's 
gifts."— Backet :  We  of  WiUiamt,  i.  59. 

dow'-na,  v.i.    [A  corruption  of  dow  and  not.} 
To  be  unable.    [Dow,  ».] 

"  And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  nalg, 
Then,  Lord  be  thaukit.  I  can  beg."    Burnt. 

d<$wn'-by,  -d<Swn-bye,  adv.    [Eng.  down; 
by.]    Down  the  way. 

".  .  .  or  before  the  marquis,  when  ye  gang  down-by.* 
—Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

do"wn'-cast,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  down,  and  cast 

(q.v.).] 

A.  .4s  objective : 

1.  Cast  or  turned  towards  the  ground  ;  de- 
jected, sad. 

"  Conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcatt  look  and  blushing  cheeks." 

Scoff  .  Rokeby,  ii.  M. 

2.  Sad,  gloomy,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"  The  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcatt  friend." 

Wordtworth  :  Excuriion,  bk.  IT. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  turning  or  casting  to- 
wards the  ground. 

"  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls  ; 
That  downcatt  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  sorrow." 

Beaum.  t  flet.  :  MaiSt  Tragedf.  it  1 

2.  fig-  '•  An  overthrow,  misfortune. 

".  .  .  and  of  the  douncaa  whairinto  now  be  w»» 
brought.''— Bannatynt'i  Journal,  p.  4M. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  ventilatdng-shaft  of  »  mine, 
down  which  air  passes  to  the  workings ;  as 
opposed  to  the  uj>-cast. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  DOWN-THEOW  (q.v.). 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  thla:  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -f  Ion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -dons  =  shus.    -ble,  -dl«,  tic.  =  bel,  deL 
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downcasting— dowress 


•d6"wn '-cast-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  down  and  cost- 
ing. ]  Depressing,  dejecting ;  causing  depres- 
sion or  dejection. 

"down '-cast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  downcast;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  downcast  or 
dejected ;  sadness. 

"  Your  doubts  to  cliane,  your  dovmcattnett  to  cheer. " 
D.  M.  Hair. 

•d6wned,  a.    [Eng.  down  (2),  g.  ;  ed.]    Sup- 
plied or  stuffed  with  down. 
11  What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own  j 
Their  ue  t  so  deeply  dawned,  and  built  so  high  !" 
Young  :  Jfight  Thoughts,  viii.  213,  214. 

downe-way,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doune,  and 
ipay  =  weigh.  1  To  weigh  down  ;  to  counter- 
balance. (Spenser.) 

down  fall,    '  down-fal,   ».     [Eng.  down, 
and/i«(q.v.).] 
L  Literally: 

I.  A  fall  or  falling  downwards,  or  to  the 
ground. 

"  Each  doumfal  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour 
From  their  rich  bowel*,  rolls  a  silver  shower." 
flryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

*  2.  That  which  falls  suddenly  downwards  ; 
•  waterfall. 

3.  A  declivity  in  ground,  a  slope,  a  precipice. 

"  We  wad  be  a  great  deal  the  better  o'  twa  or  three 
rigs  aff  Skelfhill  (or  a  bit  dotmfa'  to  the  south."— 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  «S. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  sudden  fall,  descent,  or  overthrow 
from  a  position  of  power,  honour,  wealth, 
rank,  fame,  &c.  ;  a  loss  of  rank,  honour,  or 
position;  ruin,  destruction,  disgrace. 

"  Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  "— 
Macuulay:  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.  The  waning  or  disappearing. 

"Tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light." 

Trnnynn  :  St.  Simeon  Htylites,  108. 

U  Winter  downfall :  The  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  sheep  to  descend  from  the  hills  in 
winter  to  the  lower  lands  lying  contiguous. 

"  The  proprietors  of  hill  land  pasturages  would  ap- 
pear to  nave  obtained  the  right  of  winter  downfall 
for  their  sheep."'— A gr.  Ssun.  Peeo.,  p.  127. 

do"wn'  fall  en,  a.     [Eng.  down,  and  fallen 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Fallen  into  ruins ;  ruined,  dilapi- 
dated. 

"The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  down) 'alien  steep 
cliffs  on  the  farther  side.  "—Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  fig. :   Ruined ;   fallen  or  thrown  from 
power,  rank,  or  position. 

"  And  gathering  all  whose  madness  of  belief 
Still  saw  a  saviour  in  their  down/alien  chief." 

Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

If  For  the  difference  between  downfall  and 
Jail,  see  FALL. 

down'  heart-ed,  a.  [Eng.  down,  and  hearted.] 
Dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit ;  dispirited. 

"  Dinna  be  overly  dovmhrarted  when  ye  see  how 
wonderfully  ye  are  ta'en  care  o'.'—R.  Oilhaize,  ii.  317. 

down  hill,  o.  &  adv.     [Eng.  down,  and  hill 

(q-v-).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sloping  downwards,  descend- 
ing, declivous. 

"And  the  first  steps  a  downhill  greensward  yields  " 
Congreve. 

B.  As  adverb : 

L  Lit. :  On  a  slope  downwards  or  descent. 

"  Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace  ; 
And  though  'tis  downhill  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  MetamarijhoKt  xv. 

2.  Fig. :  Towards  ruin  or  disgrace :  as,  He 
is  going  fast  downhill. 

*ddwn'-let,  *.  [Eng.  down,  and  suff.  -let.] 
A  ]>assage  down. 

"A  doamlet  to  that  bottomless  pit."— Allettree: 
forty  Sermons,  i.  187. 

* d5wn -looked,  a.  [Eng.  down;  look;  -ed.] 
Having  a  dejected  look;  dispirited,  depressed, 
gloomy,  sad. 

"  Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-looked,  unwilling  to  be  seen." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Iilei.  Hi.  1». 

do"wn'-ly-lng,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  down,  and  lying 

(q-v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Lying  on  the  ground  or  on  a  place 
of  rest. 

2.  Fig.  :  About  to  be  brought  to  bed  or  in 
travail  of  childbirth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down  or  of  taxing  repose. 


2.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest  or  of  taking 
repose. 

"All  these  [servant*!  were  daily  attending  down- 
lying  and  uprising."— Catendish  :  Life  of  H'olsey. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  ;  child- 
birth ;  the  time  of  parturition. 

"  Mrs.  Balwhidder  was  at  the  downlying  with  my 
eldest  son."— Oalt :  Annuls  of  the  Parish,  p.  91. 

2.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  taking  up  a 
position  before  a  fortified  place  in  order  to 
besiege  it. 

"  Perceiving  what  hurt  the  enemy  was  able  to  have 
done  us,  before  our  down-lying."— Monro  :  Expedition, 
pt  ii.,  p.  16. 

d<Jwn'-p6ur,  «.  [Eng.  down,  and  pour  (q.v.).] 
A  very  heavy  and  persistent  shower  of  rain. 

"About  10,000  people  assembled  in  the  park  despite 
the  heavy  downpour  of  rain."— Times,  Aug.  26,  1875. 

down'- right  (0V  silent),  *  doon  -  right, 
*doun-ryght,  *  donn-rightes,  *dun- 

riht,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  down,  and  right  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Directed  straight  downwards ; 
direct  from  above  below. 

"  I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  L  1. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Directly  to  the  point ;  plain,  evident 

"In  these  phenomena  of  sound  we  travel  a  very 
little  way  from  downright  sensible  experience."— 
Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  ch.  vii.,  p.  188. 

2.  Open,  apparent,  plain,   undoubted,  un- 
deniable. 

"  Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters  ;  and.  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise." 

Cowper  :  Task,  i.  478-80. 

3.  Plain,  undisguised. 

"  I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wisdom 
than  a  foolish  and  affected  eloquence.  "—Hen  Jonson  : 
Discoveries. 

4.  Plain,  artless,  blunt,  straightforward. 

"  Old  Fact  so  stared  him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain 
downright  way,  that  the  count  was  struck  dumb."— 
Addison  :  Count  Tariff. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

L  Lit. :  Straight  or  directly  downwards  ; 
right  down. 

"  A  giant's  slain  in  fight 
Or  mowed  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  downright." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  plain  terms,  without  ceremony,  plainly, 
bluntly,  directly. 

"You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was."— 
Shakesp. :  At  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

2.  Completely,  thoroughly. 

"  Threw  offhis  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languished/' 

Shakes]!. :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  8. 

3.  Directly,  immediately,  atonce,  straightoff. 

"She  fell  downright  into  »  fit."— Arbuthnot :  Hist,  of 
John  Bull. 

*  down'- right -ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng. 
downright;  -ly.]     Plainly,  in  plain  or  direct 
terms,  downright. 

"  Though  they  do  not  dovmrightly  assert  falsehoods, 
yet  they  breed  sinister  opinions  in  the  hearers."— 

t  down'-right-ness  (<th  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
downright ;  -ness.]  Plain,  open,  honest,  or 
blunt  dealing  ;  plainness,  directness. 

"O  profane  downrightness,  if  it  be  opposed  to  this 
dawbiug."— Oomersall :  Serm.  on  St.  Peter  (Dedic.). 

*down'-s£tt,  s.    [DANCETTE.] 

*  down'-steep-y,  a.    [Eng.  down;  steep;  -y.] 
Very  steep  or  precipitous. 

"He  came  to  a  craggy  and  dowmtcepy  rock.*  — 
Floria:  Trans,  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1013),  p.  197. 

d<5wn'-trSd,  down  trod  don,  a.  [Eng. 
down,  and  trod,  trodden.] 

1.  Lit. :  Trodden  down  or  under  foot. 

2.  Fig. :    Trodden   under  foot,   tyrannized 
over,  oppressed,  trampled  upon. 

"  Down.trodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe." 

Longfellow  :  The  Driving  Cloud. 

down'  -  ward,  down'  -  wards,  *  don  - 
ward,  *  doun-ward,  *  downe  ward, 
*  dune-ward,  *  dun  ward,  adv.  &  a. 
[A  corruption  of  A.S.  atlunweard  =  of-  dune- 
weard.]  [DowN,  adv. ;  WARD,  adv.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  -a  direction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
elevation  ;  from  above,  down  ;  in  a  descending 
course  or  line. 

"  Munekes  eoden  vpward,  mnnekes  eoden  dunward." 
Layanum,  ii.  123. 


2.  Towards  a  lower  place  or  elevation. 

"Hills  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  attuning  pie*, 
taut  prospects  to  them  that  look  toumxafdt  from 
them  upon  the  subjacent  countries."— Kay :  On  tht, 
Creation. 

3.  Towards  the  bottom  or  the  lowest  ex 
tremity. 

"  The  crop  es  turned  donward." 

Hnmpole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience.  MS. 

4.  In  the  lower  parts  ;  at  the  extremities'. 

"  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man. 
And  downward  fish."       il'dton :  P.  L.,  402,  468. 

5.  In  the  direction  or  course  from  the  head, 
spring,  or  source,  towards  the  outlet ;  as,  To 
sail  downward  toward  the  sea. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent 
from   ancestor  to  descendant  ;   lineally,  by 
generations. 

"  A  ring  the  count  does  wear, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents." 

Shakesp.  :  All's  Well,  iii.  I 

2.  Towards  the  south,  southward. 

"  Sea  he  had  searched,  and  land. 

Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
e  river  Ob ; 
rctic." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  iz.  8«-9. 

3.  In  course  of  successive  years  ;  from  earlier 
to  later  times. 

"From  the  twelfth  century  downward.*— Burntt: 
Silt,  of  Reformation  (an.  153&). 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  from  any  high 
position  or  elevation  of  rank,  &c. 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Moving  on  a  declivity  ;  extending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  elevation  ;  descend- 
ing. 

"  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eye* : 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble  till, 
With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast." 

Hilton:  Comul,  40-U. 

*  2.  Arched,  curved. 

"  When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere. 
She  lights  the  downward  heaven,  and  rises  than.* 
ftryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorglc  i.  840,  341. 

H.  Figuratively. 

1.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or 
source. 

*  2.    Depressed,      dejected,      melancholy, 
gloomy. 

"At  the  lowest  of  my  downward  thoughts,  I  pulled 
np  my  heart  to  remember,  that  nothing  is  achieved 
before  it  be  thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  still 
doth  never  go  forward."— Sidney. 

downward-discharge  water- 
wheel,  s.  One  form  of  the  turbine  or  re- 
action water-wheel.  The  water  is  admitted  at 
the  periphery,  from  a  spiral  chute  which  sur- 
rounds the  wheel,  and,  passing  inward  in  a 
radial  direction,  curves  and  descends  ver- 
tically. 

down'- weed,  *.    [Eng.  down  (2),  s.,  and  weed.} 

Botany  : 

1.  Filago  germanica.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

2.  Cottonweed.    (Diotis  maritima.) 

*  down'-y  (1),  a.    [Down  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Having 
downs,  consisting  of  downs. 

"  The  downy  part  of  Ashburton, "—Defoe  :  Tour  thnf 
Great  Britain,  i.  382. 

down-y  (2),  a.    [Down  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Covered  with  down  :  as  plumage. 

"  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not." 

Snakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  S. 

2.  Covered  with  soft  hair,  pubescence,  or 
bloom,  resembling  fine  down. 

"  My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought!  ; 
Presents  the  downy  peach." 

Thomson  :  Autumn,  674,  678. 

3.  Made  of  down  ;  soft  as  down. 
"  Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest, 

Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest" 

Pope  :  Rapt  of  the  Lock,  i.  1»,  ». 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Soft  as  down. 

"  Then  o'er  the  chief  Euronymf  the  chaste 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast." 

Pope  ;  Homer's  Odyssey,  XX.  S,  6 

2.  Soft,  soothing,  placid,  calm. 

"  Shake  off  this  downy  sleep." 

Shakes,,.  :  Macbeth,  U.  a 

3.  Cunning,  knowing,  artful.     (Slang.) 

*  dowr'-al,  a.    [Eng.  dower  ;  -al.]    Pertaining 
to  or  constituting  a  dower. 

*  ddwr'-ess,  s.    [Eng.  dower ;  -ess.]    A  woman 
entitled  to  a  dower.  . 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce     e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


dowry—  drabbling 
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,   *  dow-er-y,  «.     [Eng.  dower;  -y.] 

[DOWER,  S.] 

1.  A  portion  given  or  received  with  a  wife  ; 
a  dower. 

"  With  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage  dowry."  —  Shaketp.:  Measure  for  ileatare, 
IU.L 

*2.  A  gift  or  reward  given  for  a  wife. 

"Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift  and  I  will 
give  it  thee.1'— dm.  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  A  fortune  or  blessing  given ;  an  endow- 
ment, a  portion. 

"And  Leah  said.  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good 
dowry."— Gen.  xxx.  20. 

*  doltrse  (l),  v.t.    [DOUSE.] 

*do\tase(2),  *donss,  v.t.  [DusH.]  To  strike 
or  slap  in  the  face. 

*  dofase,  s.    [DOWSE  (2),  ».]    A  slap  on  the 
face.    (Lit.  Afig.) 

"  Humph  I  that's  another  tlomte  for  the  Baronet"— 
Cole  man :  Poor  Oentleman,  iv.  1. 

*  dow  -set,  s.    [DoucET.] 

*  dows'-ing,  pr-  par-,  <>••>  &  »•    [DOWSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  DOUSING  (q.v.). 
dowsing-chock,  s.    [DOUSING-CHOCK.] 
d<Jwst,  s.    [DOWSE  (2),  v.} 

*  dowt,  v.t.    [DOUBT,  i>.] 

do\frt'-it,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dowr,  v.]  Feared, 
redoubted. 

"  That  he  wes  the  maist  dnuitit  man 
That  in  Carrik  lywyt  than." 

Harbour  :  Bruce,  v.  507. 

dox-6-log-I-a,  s.  [Gr.,  from  &>fa  (doxa)  = 
praise,  and  Aeyw  (lego)  =  to  say,  to  proclaim.] 
The  Doxology  (q.v.). 

doxologla  magna,  s.  The  version  of 
the  angels'  hymn.  "Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo," 
song  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

*  dSx-O-log'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.doxolog(y);  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to  or  o'f  the  nature  of  a  doxology  ; 
giving  praise  to  God. 

"  The  three  first  collects  are  noted  to  be  doxological." 
— Hooper :  On  Lent,  p.  353. 

*  dox-oT-6-glze,  v.i.    [Eng.  doxolog(y);  -ize.J 
To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

*  d6x-6l  -o-giz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  s.    [Dox- 
OLOGIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  .giving 
praise  to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

dox-ol'-O-gy;  s.     [Gr.  SofoAoyta  (doxologia), 
.   from  &o£a  (doxa)  =  praise,  and  Aeyw  (lego)  =  to 
say,  to  tell ;  Fr.  doxologie.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  hymn  of  praise  or  glory  to  God. 

"  David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises 
and  d-aologiet.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  I»r»rl.  whu 
has  kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from 
avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand."— South. 

2.  Spec. :  The  hymn  or  song  of  praise — the 
41  Gloria  Patri  ''—used  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Christian  Church ;  also  any  metrical 
form  of  the  same.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*  dox'-y,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  duel:  (q.v.).]    A 
mistress,  a  prostitute,  a  loose  woman. 

"Doxy.  Moll,  what's  that?" 

"  His  wench." 
Hiddletm  and  Dekker :  Roaring  Girl,  i.  1. 

dox'-y^  dox-ye,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with 
doze  (q.v.).]  Lazy,  restive,  slow.  (Scotch.) 

doylt,  «.    [Etym.  uncertain.]    Stupid,  dazed. 

"  Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash  1 
Fell  source  o'  mony  a  pain  aud  brash  : 
Twins  mouie  a  poor,  aoylt,  druckeu  hash." 

Burns :  Scotch  Drink. 

*  doy  -ly,  s.    [DOILY.] 

doze,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  dusa  =  to  doze  ;  Dan. 
dose;  Sw.  dial.,  dtisa ;  cf.  A.S.  du«ES=stupid, 
stupefied  ;  Dut.  divaas  =  foolish  ;  Dan  dos  = 
drowsiness.  Connected  with  distzy,  and  pro- 
bably also  with  daze.  (Skeat.)"] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slumber,  to  sleep  lightly. 

"There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof:  if  he  hap- 
pened to  dote  a  little,  the  jolly  cobler  waked  him."— 
L' Estrange. 

2.  To  live  or  pass  one's  time  in  a  drowsy 
manner ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  sleepy  inaction. 

"To  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze, 
They  led  him  soft.'       Pope  :  Dunciad,  ii.  321. 


3.  A  boy's  top  is  said  to  doze,  or  sleep, 
when  its  motion  is  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  equable,  that  it  scarcely  seems  to 
move  at  all. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stupefy  ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Two  satyrs,  on  the  ground 
Stretched  at  his  ease,  tiieir  sire  Silcnus  found 
Duzed  with  his  fumes.  iiuJ  heavy  with  his  1  .ad." 

Dryden :  Virgil,  Eel.  vi,  lt-1L 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  drowsy  inaction. 

"  Chiefless  armies  doted  out  the  campaign, 
Aud  navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  iv.  617,  61S. 

doze-brown,  a.  Snuff-coloured.  (Scotch.) 

doze,  s.    [DOZE,  v.]    A  light  sleep  or  slumber  ; 
a  nap. 

"  He  wraps  himself  up  in  his  own  warm  skill,  and 
enjoys  a  comfortable  dote.  '—Knox :  Euayt,  ix. 

dozed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DozE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A$  adj. :  Applied  to  things  that  are  un- 
sound :  as,  dozed  timber,  a  dozed  rope,  &c. 
(Scotch.) 

doz   en,  *  dos  ain,  *  dos-ein,  *  dos  cine, 
*  dos  -  eyn,  *  dos  -  eyne,  *  doz  -  ey ne, 

'  dus  zeyne,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  dosaine, 
dozaine ;  Fr.  douzaine,  from  O.  Fr.  doze ;  Fr. 
douze  =  twelve,  with  suff.  -ain  =  Lat.  anus, 
from  Lat.  duodecim  —  twelve  :  duo  —  two,  and 
decem  =  ten  ;  Sp.  docena  ;  ItaL  dozzina  ;  Ger. 
dutzend.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Twelve  in  number. 

"We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  doten  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen." — Shaketp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Fiff. :  A  great  number ;  indefinitely  many. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A    collection    or    aggregate    of    twelve 
things. 

"  By  putting  twelve  units  together  we  have  the  com- 
plex idea  of  a  dozen."  —Locke. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

"Some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots."— Shaketp. : 
\  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

H.  Fig. :  An  indefinite  number,  generally 
implying  a  large  quantity. 

"Knock  them  down  by  the  dozeni."  —  Shaketp.  : 
Benry  Vlll.,  v.  4. 

doz   er,  s.    [Eng.  doz(e);  -er.]    One  who  dozes 
or  passes  his  time  in  drowsy  inaction. 

"Calm,  even-tempered  doiert  through  life."— 
Joanna  Baittie. 

*  dd'-zJ-en,  s.    [Lat.  decem  =  ten.]     A  terri- 
tory, a  jurisdiction.    (Wharton.) 

*  do'-zln-er,  s.    [DECINER.] 

*  ddz'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  doey ;  -ness.]    Drowsi- 
ness, sleepiness. 

"  A  man,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs, 
finds  a doaneu  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite. "— 
Locke :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi 

doz  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DozE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :    The  act  of  slumbering ;   a 
doze,  a  light  sleep. 

"  Nor  yet  the  doztnqt  of  the  clerk  are  sweet, 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields." 

Coiaper :  Tatk,  L  100,  101. 

doz'-^,  a.    [Eng.  doz(e) ;   -y.]    Sleepy,  drowsy, 
lethargic,  heavy,  sluggish. 

"  The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dnzy  head  to  raise." 

Dryden  :  Pertiut,  sat  iii. 

*doz'-zle,  v.t.      [A  freq.  from  doze,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  render  stupid  ;  to  stupefy. 

"  In  such  a  perplexity  every  man  asks  his  fellow 
What's  best  to  be  done  ?  and  being  dazzled  with  fear, 
thinks  every  man  wiser  than  himself."— Backet:  Lift 
of  Wit  liana,  pt  a.  p.  112. 

Dp.    [See  def.) 

Chem. :  The  symbol  used  to  denote  the 
newly-discovered  metal,  decipium  (q.v.). 

drab  (1),  s.     [Gael,  drabag  —  a  slattern  ;    Ir. 
drabog,    from    Ir.    draft  =  a    spot,    a  stain.] 

[DRAFF.] 

1.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabt  and 
the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  *>awds."— 
Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Meature,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  slattern,  a  slut,  a  sloven. 

"  So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabt  with  mercenary  tears." 

King :  Art  of  Cookery,  5S«,  557. 


drab  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wooden 
box  used  in  salt-works  for  holding  the  salt 
taken  from  the  boiling-pans. 

drab  (3),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  drop  =  cloth,  from  Low 
Lat.  drappum,  accus.  of  drappus  =  cloth.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Fabric  :   A  thick  woollen  cloth  of  a  dun 
colour,  inclining  to  reddish-brown. 

2.  A  dull  brown  or  dun  colour. 

3.  A  spot,  a  stain. 

B.  As    adj.  :    Of   a   dull   brown   or   dull 
colour,  like  the  cloth  so  called. 

"  The  colouring  of  the  scenery  is  simple  enough— 
namely,  plaiu  drab."—  A  Month  in  the  Camp  lit  art 
Seoaitopot  (1855),  p.  51. 

drab-colour,  s.    The  same  as  DRAB,  s.  2. 

drab-coloured,  a.  Of  a  drab  or  dull 
brown  colour. 

"Dressed  in  a  dark,  drub-coloured  coat."—  Stenu  : 
Sentimental  Journey  ;  The  Mattery. 

drab  (1),  v.t.    [DRAB  (3),  s.]    To  spot,  to  stain. 

*  drab  (2),  v.i.    [DRAB  (1),  *.]     To  follow  or 
associate  with  loose  women. 

"  O,  he's  the  most  courteous  physician, 
You  may  drink  or  drab  iu's  company  freely." 
Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Fair  Maid  ofthe  Inn,  iv.  *. 

dra'-ba,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  Spaftr,  (drabe) 
=  a  cruciferous  plant,  Lepidium  draba,  not 
the  genus  defined  below.] 

Bot.  :  Whitlow  Grass,  a  genus  of  Crucifers, 
family  Alyssidae.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  or 
oblong  silicule,  compressed  or  with  the  valves 
slightly  convex,  one-nerved  at  the  base,  nerved 
or  veined  upwards,  with  many  seeds.  Hooker 
and  Arnott  admitted  five  British  species,  thus 
arranged:  (1)  Petals  deeply  cloven,  white(Ero- 
pliila),  Draba  verna  ;  (2)  petals  slightly  emar- 
ginate,  yellow,  style  elongated  (Aizopsis),  D. 
aizoides  ;  and  (3)  petals  slightly  emarginate  or 
entire  white,  style  very  short,  D.  rupestris, 
incana,  and  muralis.  Beutham  has  the  same 
species,  only  he  calls  D.  rupestris  D.  hirta. 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  Erophila  into 
a  distinct  genus,  placing  under  it  one  species, 
Erophila  verna,  with  three  sub-species.  [ERO- 
PHILA.] 

*  drab  -ber,  s.     [Eng.  draft,  v.  ;   -er.]     On» 
who  frequents  or  associates  with  loose  women. 

'*  I  know  him  well 
For  a  most  insatiate  dra1>bcr." 

Matringer  :  City  Madam,  IT.  *. 

drab'-bet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  draft  (3),  a. 
(q.v.).]  A  drab  twilled  linen,  principally 
used  for  men's  gabardines  ;  a  coarse  linen 
duck. 

"  Some  were  as  usual  in  whitey-brown  smocks  of 
drabbet."—  Hardy:  Far  from  the  Maading  Crated."— 
ch.  ix. 

*  drab  -b  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRAB,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  asso- 
ciating with  loose  women. 

"  Busied  in  prophaue  talk,  drinking,  drabbing,  or 
the  like."—  Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travelt,  p.  324. 

*  drab  bish,  *  drab-bishe,  a.     [Eng.  drab 
(]),  s.  ;   -ish.]    Like  a  drab  or  slut,  slovenly, 
sluttish. 

"  I  markte  the  drabbishe  sorcerers, 
And  harde  their  disiuall  spell." 

Drant  :  Horace  ;  Satiret,  L  k. 

*  drab'-ble,  s.    [DRABBLE  (1),  v.]     Dirt, 

"  Some  fierce  methodistical  drabble." 

Woolcot  :  P.  Pindar,  p.  M.    (Dariet.) 

drab'-ble  (l),  *  dra-ble,  v.t.  [A  freq.  form, 
from  draft  (l),  s.  (q.v.).  | 

1.  To  draggle  or  make  dirty,  as  by  dragging 
through  mud,  water,  or  dirt  ;  to  befoul. 

2.  To  besmear. 

"  She  drabbled  them  cure  wi'  a  black  tade's  blade, 
An'  baked  a  baunock,  au'  ca'd  it  gude." 
Kern,  of  Xithsdale  Song  ;  The  Witch  Cake.  p.  28*. 
*  3.  To  make  limp  or  draggled  with  wet. 
"Spreading  their  drabbled  sailes  in  the  full  clo» 
abroad  a-drjTug.  "-  Katht  :  Lenten  Stufe.    (Datiet) 

drab'-ble  (2),  r.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
fish  for  barbels  with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed 
through  a  piece  of  lead. 

drab  -bier  (1),  s.  [Eng.  drabble)  (2),  v.  ;  -«r.J 
One  who  drabbles  foi  barbel. 

drab  bier  (2),  ».    [I  JBABLKR.] 


drab'-bling  (IX  pr- 
(1),  v.} 


*  *• 


tooU  bo^;  p^ut,  Jo^rl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  $nin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -C. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bf I,  deL 
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drabbling— draft 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  draggling  or  making 
dirty  or  befouling. 

drab'-bling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.  [DRABBLE 
(2),  ft] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fishing  for  barbel 
with  a  rod  and  long  line. 

drab  -ler,  drab  -bier,  s.    [DRAB  (2),  s.] 

Naut.  :  A  piece  of  canvas  laced  on  the 
bonnet  of  a  sail,  being  an  extension  of  the 
bonnet,  as  the  latter  is  of  the  sail  proper. 

dra-98B'-na,  s.  [Lat.  •dracasna;  Gr.  Spa.icat.va. 
(drakaina)  —  a  she-dragon,  from  Spdxutv  (dra- 
kon) —  a  dragon.  The  genus  is  so  named 
because  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  several 
species,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent,  was 
called  dragon's  blood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Asparagese. 
Perianth  inferior  six-partite,  with  nearly  erect 
segments  and  stamens,  six  inserted  in  them  ; 
filaments  thickened  in  the  middle  anthers ; 
linear  style  one,  stigma  trifid  ;  ovules,  three- 
celled,  three-seeded  ;  fruit,  a  berry,  with  one, 
two,  or  rarely  three  perfect  seeds.  Formerly, 
the  genus  was  so  defined  as  to  include  nearly 
or  quite  thirty  species.  Paxton's  Botanical 
Dictionary  (ed.  Hereman,  A.D.  1868),  enume- 
rated twenty-seven  as  known  in  Britain  ;  now 
all  these  are  relegated  to  neighbouring  genera 
except  the  one  well-known  Dracatna  draco, 
or  Dragon-tree,  sometimes  seen  in  its  young 
state  in  our  stoves,  but  which  requires  to  be 
studied  in  its  native  country,  the  Canary 
Islands.  Commencing  as  an  unbranched 
endogen  with  linear  entire  evergreen  sheathing 
leaves,  which  leave  annular  scars  as  they 
fall  annually,  it  continues  to  advance  slowly 
to  maturity,  the  process,  it  is  said,  taking 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  Then  the  leaf 
•cars  are  gradually  obliterated,  and  branches 
begin  to  be  put  forth.  Next  a  glorious  panicle 
of  inflorescence  appears  at  the  apex  of  the 
stein,  the  individual  flowers  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  small  and  greenish-white.  At  an 
indefinitely  long  period  it  begins  to  decay, 
which  in  some  cases  it  does  so  slowly  that  it 
seems  as  if  death  would  never  supervene.  The 
celebrated  Dragon-tree  of  Tene.riffe  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Bethencourt  in 
1402  or  1406  described  it  as  old  and  hollow. 
It  had  changed  but  little  from  that  time  till 
its  destruction  in  1867.  (Dragon's-blood  tree.) 
It  was  between  70  and  75  feet  high,  with  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  about  46J. 
D.  draco  furnishes  one  of  the  resins  called 
Dragon's-blood  (q.v.).  The  tree  called  D.  ter- 
minalis,  mentioned  by  Lindley  and  others  as 
furnishing  the  Ti  plant  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  next  named  Cordyline  temnnalis, 
and  is  now  denominated  Calodracon  terminalis. 


dra   canth,  *.     [TRAOACANTH.] 
canth. 


Gum-traga- 


drachm    (r.h   silent),    drach  -ma.  s.     [Gr. 

tpaxny  (drachme),  from  fyacrcro/xai  (drassomai) 
=  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  so,  strictly,  as 
much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Of  both  forms: 

(1)  An  Attic  weight,  about   66  gr.  avoir- 
dupois. 

(2)  An    Eginetan    weight,    about    110   gr. 
avoirdupois. 

(3)  A  silver  coin,  worth  six  oboli,  i.e.,  9|d. 
nearly,  and  so  about  equal  to  the  Roman 
denarius. 

"  To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man  seventy-five  drachma!." 

ShakeiiJ.  :  Juliui  Collar,  iii.  t. 

2.  (Of  the  form  drachm)  :  The  same  as  DRAM, 
*(q.v.) 

*  II.  Fig.  :  A  small  quantity. 

"  I've  but  a  drachm  of  learning  and  leu  wit* 

Drome:  To  hit  Friend,  Mr.  J.  B. 

dra-ci'-na,   dra£  me,    «.     [Or.   opaxatxa 
(drakaina)  =  a  she-dragon.] 

Chem.  :  The  resin  obtained  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  dragon's-blood  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with 
the  acid,  forming  a  yellowish-red  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  which  is  reddened  by  alkalies. 

*  dracke,  *.    [DRAKE.] 


dra  co,  s.  [Lat.,  Gr.  Spaxiav  (drakon)  =  a 
dragon  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  luminous  exhala- 
tion, or  ignis  fatuus,  arising  from  marshy 
places. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [DRAGON.] 

2.  Zool.  :  [DRAGON.] 

dra  co  9eph  a  lum,  s.  [Gr.  opo.K<av 
(drakon)  =  a  drago'n,  and  K«j>d\ii  (kephale)  =  a 
head.] 

Bot. :  Dragon 's-head  :  a  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Labiate.  D.  canariense  is  the  Canary  balm  of 
Gilead.  The  plants  are  odoriferous,  and  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

dra  co  ni  an.  a.  [From  Draco,  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ton.]  The  same  as 
DRACONIC  (2)  (q.v.) 

dra  con  ic  (1),  a.  [Gr.  Spdniov  (drakon)  =  a 
dragon,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
the  constellation  Draco,  or  the  Dragon. 

dra  con  ic  (2),  a.  [From  Draco,  an  Athenian 
legislator,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  621. 
When  archon  he  made  a  code  of  laws,  which, 
on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be 
written  in  characters  of  blood  ;  hence,  the 
term  was  applied  to  any  very  severe  or 
sanguinary  law  or  rule.]  Very  severe,  cruel, 
or  sanguinary. 

"  The  blasphemy  of  laws 

Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  draconic  clause." 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  64. 

draconic  acid,  s.    [ANISIC  ACID.] 

* dra-c6n'-ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  draconic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  DRACONIC  (2)  (q.v.) 

*  dra-con'-Ic-al-ly,  cu.it).    [Eng.  draconical ; 
-ly.]    In  a  draconic  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  Draco  ;  severely. 

"  In  the  Star-chamber  alike  draconically  supercili- 
ous."—  Woltey  and  Laud.  1641  (Harl.  Mite,  iv.  609). 
(Daviei.) 

dra  con  I  d»,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  draco  (genit.  dra- 

conis)  =  a  dragon,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  In  some  classifications,  a  family  of 

lizards,  type  Draco.    It  is  generally,  however, 

merged  in  the  Agamidse. 

dra  c6n  i  nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  draco  (genit. 
draconis),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in.ee.] 

Zool, :  A  sub-family  of  Agamidee,  type  Draco. 
[DRAGON.] 

dra  co  -nine,  ».  [Gr.  Spaiuav  (drakon)  =  a 
dragon,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  DRACINA  (q.v.) 

*  dra-con'-tlc,  a.    [From  Lat.  caput  draconis 
—  flie  dragon's  head,  a  name  given  to  one  of 
the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.] 

Astron. :  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in 
which  the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolu- 
tion. 

*  dra  con   tine,  a.      [Gr.   Spaiuov   (drakon), 

fjnit.  6paicoi/T<K  (drakontos)  =  a  dragon,  and 
ng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]    Belonging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dragon. 

dra  con  ti  um  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  dra- 
contium;  Gr.  Spaxovnov  (drakoiition)  =  n  plant, 
Dracunculus  vulgaris  :  this  is  not  the  modern 
genus  Dracontium.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orontiacese,  tribe  Oronticeae. 
The  spathe  is  cymbiforin,  the  spadix  cylindri- 
cal, covered  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
perianth  7  to  9-parted,  stamens  7  to  9,  anthers 
2-celled,  ovary  2  to  3-celled,  each  cell  containing 
a  pendulous  ovule,  fruit  baccate,  1  to  3-seeded, 
Dracontium  polyphyllum  is  an  antispasmodic 
and  an  expectorant.  It  grows  in  India,  Japan, 
Ac.  The  American  skunk  cabbaye  was 
formerly  referred  to  this  genus;  it  is  now 
called  Symplocarpus  fcetidus. 

dra-c6n'-yi,  s.    [DRAGON'S-BCOOD.] 

dra  cun  cu  -le  se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dracunculus, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -co;.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Aracese.  Stamens  and 
pistils  numerous,  with  the  rudimentary  organs 
interposed ;  spadix  naked  at  the  extremity. 
Cells  of  the  anthers  larger  than  the  connec- 
tive. (Lindley.) 

dra  curie  u  lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  draco= 
a  "dragon.  A  plant  the  same  as  Dracontium. 


Modern  botanists  make  the  two  genera  <Ufc 
fere  lit.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aracese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Dracunculese  (q.v.).    Dracunculv* 
vulgaris,   formerly  called  Arum  dracunculus, 
is  well  known  in  British  gardens.    It  has  a 
spotted  stem  and  pedately  divided  leaves. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genus 
Callionymus  ;  also  called  DRAOONET  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool.  :  A  species  of  worm,  Filaria  medi- 
nensis.    which    insinuates    itself    under    the 
human  skin,  causing  a  suppurating  sore.     It 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  thence  it  is 
sometimes  called   the  Guinea-worm.     It  is  a 
nematoid,  measuring  from  one  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  having  the  thickness  of  one-tenth 
of  an    inch.    The    body  is    cylindrical,  tail 
pointed,  and  head   convex,    with   a   central 
mouth,  surrounded  by  papillae. 

dra9'-yl,  s.    [DRAOON'S-BLOOD.] 

*  drad,  *  draddc,  a.    [DREAD,  «.] 

1.  Dreaded,  feared. 

"  Saw  hy>  people  governed  with  such  Justice  and 
good  order,  that  he  was  both  draddt,  and  greatly  be- 
loved."— Holinthed,  vol.  i.,  d.  2. 

2.  Affrighted,  alarmed. 

dradge, .«.     [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  dredge  (2),  s. ) 
Min. :  The  inferior  portions  of  ore  detached 
from  other  portions  by  the  cobbing-hammer. 
The  better  parts  are  known  as  prill. 

*  draff,  *  draf,  *  draffe,  *  draugh,  s.    [Not 
found  in  A.S.,  but  probably  an  English  word  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  draf  —  swill,  hog's-wush ; 
Sw.  &  Ic'el.  draf  =  grains,  husks  ;  Dan.  drav 
=  dregs,   lees  ;  Gael,  drabh  =  draff,  grains  of 
malt ;  Ger.  traber  =  grains.    (Skeat.)] 

1.  Lit. .  The  refuse  or  grains  of  malt  after 
brewing  or  distilling  ;  lees,  dregs,  refuse  gene- 
rally ;  hog's-wash. 

"Tii  old  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff." 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet,  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  The  dregs  or  refuse  of  anything ; 
anything  vile  and  worthless. 

"  All  mauer  monkes  and  fryers  and  like  tirnffe."— 
Tyndall:  Worket,  p.  359. 

draff  cheap,  a.    Low-priced,  as  though 
cheap  as  grains. 

"  Thanks  is  but  a  draff-cheap  phrase, 
0'  little  value  now-a-days. ' 

Tannahill:  Poem.  p.  108. 

draff  pock,  s.    A  sack  for  carrying  grains. 
"Their  draff-pock  that  will  clog   behind  them  all 
their  days. "—Jiuther/ord  :  Lettert,  pt.  i.,  lett.  60. 

draff-sack,  *  draf  sak,  .-•. 

Literally : 

1.  A  sack  for  carrying  grain,  <tc. 

"  I  lye  as  a  draf-iak  in  my  bed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,201 

*  2.  A  gross,  greedy  fellow. 

"  I  bade  meune  to  approche,  and  not  doungehyllt* 
or  draffe-iacket."—  Udal :  Apophth.  of  Erasmut,  p.  98. 

*  draff -Ish,  a.     [Eng.  draff;  -ish.]    Worth- 
less, vile. 

"The  dmffifh  declaracyons  of  my  lorde  Boner."— 
Bale :  Yet  a  Courie,  fol.  37  b. 

*  draf  fle.  s.     [A  dimin.   from  draff  (q.v.).] 
Draff,  refuse,  wash. 

*  draffle  sacked,  a.  Filled  with  draff,  ox 
hog's-wash. 

"Enforcing  his  own  stinking  and  draffle-tacket 
belly."— Oecon  :  Worki,  ii.  691. 

*  draf-fJi,  a.      [Eng.  draff;  -y.]     Worthless, 
like  draff,  coarse. 

"The  dregs  aud  draft/  part,  disgrace  and  Jealousy." 
Iteitum.  t  Flet. :  Ittand  PHnceu,  ill.  3. 

draft,  *  drafte,  s.  &  a.    [A  corruption  of 
draught  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  or  dragging 
a  load  or  vehicle  ;  draught. 

(2)  A  drawing,  plan,  or  delineation  of  a  d«- 
sign  on  paper. 

(3)  The  first  sketch  or  outlines  of  any  writ- 
ing or  document,    containing  the  heads  and 
principal  details  of  the  contents. 

"In  the  original  draft  of  the  Instructions  was  f> 
curious  paragraph."—  Macaulay  :  Hint.  Eng.,  cli.  ixiii. 

(4)  Iii  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(5)  A  current  of  air ;  a  draught. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.    p8t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  co     e.     ey     a.    qu  -  kw. 


draft— drag 
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*  (7)  A  Jakes,  a  privy.    [DRAUGHT.] 

"Thiscommuuieacionhaddehe  sittying  uu&drafte." 
—Ball :  Richard  111.  (an.  1). 

*  2.  Fig. :  Aim,  purpose,  stratagem,  allure- 
ment. 

"  By  his  false  allurements'  wylie  draft, 
Had  thousand  women  of  their  love  beraft." 

Spent er:  F.  «.,  IV.  ii.  10. 

IT.  Technically: 

1.  Banking,  £c. : 

(1)  A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  addressed  to  some  person  who 
holds  money  in  trust,  or   who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  or  servant  of  the  drawer. 
Documents  of  this  kind  often  pass  between  one 
department  of  a  bank  or  mercantile  house 
and  some  other  department,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques, 
in  not  being  drawn  upon  a  debtor.     (Bithell.) 

"It  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  bill  that  it 
should  be  addressed  to  a  person  who  owes  the  money 
as  a  debtor.  If  the  order  be  addressed  to  a  person  who 
merely  holds  the  money  as  a  depositum,  as  a  haillee, 
or  trustee,  or  agent,  or  servant  of  the  writer,  it  is  not 
a  bill  but  a  draft."-McLeod. 

(2)  It  is  loosely  and  improperly  used  in  the 
•en.se  of  a  cheque. 

2.  Comm. :  An  allowance  made  for  waste  in 
goods  sold    by    weight  ;   also  an  allowance 
made   at   the   custom-house  upon  excisable 
goods. 

3.  Mil.  &  Naval :  A  number  of  men  selected 
for  some  special  purpose  ;  a  selection  of  men 
to  serve  from  an  army  or  part  of  an  army,  or 
from  a  ship  or  depot  to  serve  in  some  other 
place  or  ship. 

*  4.  Naut.  :  A  chart. 

"The  draftt  or  sea-plats  being  first  consulted."— 
Dumpier  :  Voyage*  (an.  1689). 

5.  Shipbuilding :  The  depth  a  vessel  sinks 
In  the  water  ;  the  draught  of  a  ship. 

6.  Hydraul.  Eng. :  The  combined  sectional 
area  of  the  openings  in  a  turbine  water-wheel ; 
or  the  area  of  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  of  a 
fore-bay. 

IT  In  all  senses  the  two  spellings  draft  and 
draught  are  used,  the  former  being  universal 
in  America.  In  England,  except  in  the  senses 
I.  4,  6,  II.  1,  3,  draught  is  the  more  common 
spelling. 

B.  As  adj. :  Employed  for  drawing  a  cart, 
vehicle,  &c.  (now  written  draught). 

draft-horse,  s.    [DRAUGHT-HORSE.] 

*  draft-house,  s.    [DRAUGHT-HOUSE.] 
draft-ox,  s.    [DRAUGHT-OX.] 

"  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  yoke  you  like  draft  oxen, 
and  make  you  plough  up  thewair. — Shaketp. ;  Troilut 
*  Crttrida,  ii.  1.  (Folio.) 

draft,  v.t.    [DRAFT,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw  a  draft  or  outline  of,  to  de- 
lineate. 

2.  To  draw  up  a  first  sketch  or  outline  of  a 
document,  giving  the  heads   and    principal 
details. 

3.  To  compose,  write,  or  draw  up  :  as,  To 
draft  a  lease. 

4.  To  draw  and  despatch  any  number  from 
a  body,  society,  or  collection,  for  service  or 
work  elsewhere.  [II.] 

"  Whence  they  drafted  novices  to  supply  their  col- 
leges and  temples."— Holwrll :  Dictionary. 

IL  Mil.  <t  Nav. :  To  select  or  draw  from  a 
military  or  naval  force  or  establishment  a 
number  of  men  to  be  despatched  for  service 
in  some  other  place  or  ship. 

draft  -ed,  j*.  par.  &  a.    [DRAFT,  r.  ] 

draff-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRAFT,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  drawing  up  a 
sketch,  outline,  or  draft. 

2.  Mil.  it  Nav. :  The  act  of  selecting  and 
despatching  drafts  of  men  for  duty  elsewhere. 

drafts,  s.  pi.     [DRAUGHT,  «.] 

drafts  man,  s.  [Eng.  draff,  s.,  and  man.]  One 
who  draws*  designs  or  plans  ;  a  draughtsman 
(q.v.). 

•draft'-jf  (1),  a.  [Eng.  draft,  s.  A  I.  1  (7)  ;  -y.] 
Filthy,  vile,  worthless  ;  fitted  for  a  Jakes. 

"  Which  all  within  is  drafty  sluttish  gear*. 
Fit  for  the  oven  or  the  kitchen  fire. 

Hall  :  Satiret,  v.  1 


draft' -y  (2),  a.    [DRAUGHTY.] 

drag,  "drag-gyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dragan, 
cogn.  with  Dut.  5ra0en  =  tocarryor  bear;  Dan. 
drage  =  to  draw  ;  Icel.  draga  =  to  draw  ; 
Goth,  dragan ;  Sw.  draga;  O.  H.  Ger.  tragan  : 
Ger.  tragen.]  [DRAW.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  pull,  haui,  or  draw  along  the  ground 
by  main  force. 

"  Draggyn  or  drawyn.     Trajicio."— Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  force. 

"  The  heroes  rose,  and  dragged  him  from  the  hall." 
Pope  :  Homer'!  Odyuey,  xxi.  320. 

3.  To  break  up,  as  land,  by  drawing  over  it 
a  heavy  drag  or  harrow. 

4.  To  draw  or  haul  up. 

"  And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  .  .  . 
dragging  the  net  with  fishes.  '—John  xxi.  8. 

5.  To  search  or  explore,  as  a  river,  a  pond, 
&c.,  with  a  hooked  instrument,  to  recover  a 
body  or  article  lost. 

*  6.  To  put  a  drag  on,  to  retard  with  a  drag. 
"Our  endeavours  must  be  to  drag  the  wheels."— 

Southey :  Letters,  iv.  156. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  draw,  to  impel. 

"  My  affairs  drag  me  homeward."  —  Shakesp.  : 
Winter'!  Tale  L  2. 

2.  To    draw    along    contemptuously   as  a 
thing  unworthy  to  be  carried. 

"  He  triumphs  in  St.  Austin's  opinion  ;  and  is  not 
only  content  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot-wheels,  but  he 
makes  a  shew  of  iue."—SlillingjU-tt. 

3.  To   draw  along  or  consume  slowly  or 
painfully. 

"  Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife. 
Loathed  by  the  gods,  have  drugged  a  lingering  life." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Jineid  IL  876,  877. 

*  4.  To  keep  back,  to  retard. 

"What  impedimenta  drag  back  our  expedition." 
i&aketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  S. 

5.  To  search  painfully  and  carefully ;  to  rack. 

"  While  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song." 

Tennyton  :  Princett,  iv.  136. 

6.  To  execute  or  perform  too  slowly;   to 
perform  in  too  slow  time. 

B,  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  trail  or  be  drawn  along  the  ground, 
as  a  dress. 

"  From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pain* 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Jlneid  vi.  752,  7*3. 

j(2)  To  fish,  or  search  for  anything  with  a 
hooked  instrument  or  drag,  as  in  a  river, 
pond,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  move  slowly  or  heavily,  to  linger. 

"The  day  dragt  through,  though  storms  keep  out 
the  sun."  Byron :  CMide  Baroll,  iii.  32. 

(2)  To  go  too  slowly  ;   to  keep  behind  in 
singing. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :   To  give  way  and  lose  hold  :  said 
of  an  anchor! 

2.  Carpentry :  (See  extract). 

"A  door  is  said  to  drag,  when  by  its  ill  hanging 
upon  its  hinges,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  iu 
its  sweep  upon  the  floor."— iloion  :  Mechanical  Exer- 
citet. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  drag  and  to 
draw,  see  DRAW. 

If  To  drag  tlte  anchor : 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  which  moves  from 
its  moorings,  owing  to  the  anchor  failing  to 
keep  its  hold  on  the  bottom. 

drag,  *  dragg,  s.    [DRAG,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Anything  which  serves  to  retard  the 
progress  of  a  moving  body  [II.  2,  3  (1)]. 

(2)  A  net  or  four-clawed  grapnel  used  in 
dragging  a  pond  or  harbour  to  recover  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person,  or  property  which 
has  been  lost  overboard  ;  a  creeper. 

"  You  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  some  fixed 
place,  and  theu  take  it  up  with  a  dray,  or  otherwise." 
—  Walton. 

(3)  A  drag-net  (q.v.). 

"  Casting-nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks, 
Drngt  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks." 
Dryden :  t'trgU ;  Georgie  i.  213,  214. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  An  obstacle  to  one's  progress  or  pros- 
perity ;  a  drawback. 


(2)  Slow  or  laborious  motion  or  progress : 
as,  a  heavy  drag  up-hill. 

*(3)  Anything  serving  to  draw  or  attract; 
an  attraction. 

"  Which  they  used  as  draggi  to  draw  him  into  such 
•in."— (Joodvrin :  Workt,  voL  iii.,  pt  i.,  p.  tie. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Husbandry: 

(1)  A  heavy  description  of  harrow. 

(2)  An   implement   with  hooking  tines  to 
haul   manure  along  the  surface ;  a  manure- 
drag. 

2.  .\uut.  :   A    floating    anchor,    usually    a 
frame  of  spars  and  sails,  to  keep  a  ship's  head 
to  the  wind,  and  lessen  the  speed  of  drifting. 
[DRAG-ANCHOR.] 

3.  Vehicles : 

(1)  A  shoe  to  receive  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
to  stop  its  revolution,  and    by    friction    on 
the    ground    lessen    the    speed    down-hill. 
[WAGGON- LOCK.] 

(2)  A  rough,  heavy  sled  for  hauling  stones, 
timber,  &c.,  off  a  field,  or  to  a  foundation  ;  a 
stone-boat. 

'"Ae  drag  is  made  somewhat  like  a  low  car;  it  I* 
used  for  the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  is  drawn  by 
the  handle  by  two  or  more  men."— J/oxon :  JfecAuntcoi 
Exercise*. 

(3)  A  kind  of  four-horse  vehicle   used  by 
sporting  characters. 

4.  Moulding  :  The  bottom  part  of  a  mould, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cope. 

5.  Hydr.  Engin. :   A  scoop  having  a  long 
flexible  handle,  and  operated  by  a  winch,  for 
deepening  a  channel,  scraping  a  place  for  a 
submerged  foundation,  or  removing  the  mud, 
&c.,  from  the  inside  of  a  coffer-dam ;  a  form 
of  dredging-machine. 

6.  Sawing :  The  carriage  on  which  a  log  ia 
dogged   in   a  veneer   saw-mill.     It  has  two 
motions,  one  past  the  saw  to  yield  a  veneer, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  same  and 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  veneer,  plus  the 
width  of  the  kerf.    [VENEKR-SAW.] 

7.  Masonry :  A  thin,  indented   plate  for 
scraping  and  finishing  the    surface   of  soft 
stone. 

&  Marine  Engineering : 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a 
screw-ship  under  sail,  and  that  of  the  screw 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  latter.    [SiJP.] 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  propulsive 
effects   of  the  different  floats  of  a  ^paddle- 
wheel. 

9.  Fishery:  A  frame  of  iron  with   an  at- 
tached net  to  scrape  up  and  gather  oysteni 
by  dragging  upon  the  bed.     [DREDGE.] 

10.  Hunt. :  The  same  as  DRAG-HUNT  (q.v.). 

11.  Music: 

(1)  An  ornament  consisting  of  descending 
notes  in  lute  music. 

(2)  A  rallentando  (q.v.).  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

drag-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  frame  of  wood,  or  of  spars  clothed 
with  sails,  attached  to  a  hawser,  and  thrown 
overboard  to  drag  in  the  water  and  diminish 
the  lee-way  of  a  vessel  when  drifting,  or  to 
keep  the  head  of  a  ship  to  the  wind  when  un- 
manageable through  loss  of  sails  or  rudder. 
It  was  patented  under  the  name  of  a  drag- 
sheet,  by  Burnet,  in  1826.  When  constructed 
and  carried  as  a  part  of  the  ship's  equipment, 
it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  raft  or  drag  as  may  be 
required  ;  but  the  peculiarities  are  generally 
confined  to  means  for  compact  stowage  and  to 
spilliug-lines  for  their  recovery,  either  by  col- 
lapse or  reversal  of  position,  to  enable  them 
to  be  readily  drawn  in  and  hauled  on  board 
after  having  served  their  purpose.  One  edge 
of  the  drag  may  be  weighted,  as  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  submerged,  and  that  it  should 
assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  taut 
cable  which  connects  it  to  the  ship. 

drag-bar. 

Sail.  Engin.  :  A  strong  iron  rod  with  eye- 
holes at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive- 
engine  and  tender  by  means  of  the  drag-bolt 
and  spring. 

drag-bench,  s.  A  bench  on  which  fillets 
of  gold  or  silver  are  drawn  through  an  aper- 
ture, to  bring  them  to  even  and  exact  3  appor- 
tions. [DRAW-BENCH.] 

drag-bolt,  s.  The  strong  removable  bolt 
coupling  the  drag-bar  of  a  locomotive  engine 
and  tender  together. 


boil,  bo~y :  po"ut,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian=  sfcaa.    -tion,  -sion-sfcun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dragantin— dragoil 


drag-box,  s. 

Moulding :  The  same  aa  DRAG,  «.,  II.  4 
(q.v.). 

drag-chain,*. 

Sail.  Engiti. :  A  strong  chain  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  locomotive-engine  buffer-bar 
to  connect  it  with  any  other  engine  or  tender ; 
the  chain  attached  to  the  drag- bar  of  goods 
waggons. 

drag-book,  s.  The  drag-hook  and  chain 
•re  the  strong  chain  and  hook  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  engine  buffer-bar,  to  connect  it 
with  any  other  locomotive-engine  or  tender ; 
also  attached  to  the  drag-bar  of  other  railroad 
carriages  on  the  English  system  of  connection. 

drag-bunt,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  hunt 
When  the  trail  has  been  prepared  beforehand 
along  a  certain  course,  by  means  of  dragging 
•  herring  or  other  strongly-scented  substance 
over  the  line. 

drag-link,  *.  A  link  for  connecting  the 
cranks,  of  two  shafts ;  it  is  used  in  marine 
engines  for  connecting  the  crank  on  the  main- 
eliaft  to  that  on  the  inner  paddle-shaft. 

drag-8aw,  s.  A  cross-cut  sa wing-machine 
in  which  the  effective  stroke  is  on  the  pull 
motion,  not  the  thrust  The  log  is  clamped 
by  levers.  The  saw  is  held  aloft  by  a  stirrup 
while  the  log  is  fed  forward  for  another  cut. 

drag  sheet,  s. 

Rant. :  A  sail  stretched  by  spars  and  thrown 
over  to  windward  to  drag  in  the  water  and 
lessen  the  lee-way  of  a  drifting  vessel.  [DRAO- 

ANCHOR.] 

drag-spring,  s. 

Railway  : 

1.  A  spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to 
lessen  the  jerk  when  starting  up  or  increasing 
•peed. 

2.  A  strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of 
the  tender.    It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the 
drag-bar    which    connects   the   engine   and 
tender,   and  by  the   centre  to  the  drag-bar 
which  connects  the  train  to  the  tender,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  mode. 

drag  staff,  s. 

Vehiclei :  A  pole  pivoted  to  the  hind  axle 
and  trailing  behind  a  waggon  or  cart  in  ascend- 
ing a  hill  or  slope.  Used  to  hold  the  vehicle 
from  rolling  backward  when  temporarily  stop- 
ping on  a  hill  to  rest  the  team. 

"The  coach  wanting  a  drag-faff,  it  ran  back  in  spit* 
of  nil  the  coachman's  skill."— Dtfoe :  Tour  through  lit. 
Britain,  it  297. 

dra  gan'  tin,  s.  [DRACANTH.]  A  mucilage 
obtained  from  or  consisting  of  gum-tragacanth . 

•dragge  (I),  *drage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dragie, 
dragee,  from  Low  Lat.  dragetum.]  Dredge,  » 
mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
[DREDGE,  s.] 

"  Dragge,  Dragetum.  Menglyd  corne,  dr&a*  or  me«t- 
lyon.  Mixtio."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•  dr&gge  (2),  *.    [DRUG.] 
dragged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRAO,  *.] 

drag'-ger,  ».  [Eng.  drag;  -er.}  One  who 
drags,  pulls,  or  draws. 

drag  -ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    PRAO,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A>  subst. :  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling, 
or  drawing  along. 

dragging  beam,  ». 

Building :  A  dragon-beam  (q.v.) 

drag'  gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  drag, 
v.  (q.v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  or 
trailing  along  the  ground  ;  to  wet,  to  dirty, 
to  drabble. 

"  You'll  we  a  draggled  damsel,  here  and  there, 
Prom  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffick  bear." 

day:  Trivia. 

B.  Intrant. :   To  become  dirty  by  being 
drawn  or  trailed  along  the  ground  ;  to  become 
foul. 

*  Hi*  draggling  tail  bung  in  the  dirt " 

Butler  :  Biutibrat,  1.  1. 

draggle-tail,  s.  A  slut,  a  sloven ;  a 
slovenly,  dirty  woman. 


draggle-tailed,  a.  Sluttish,  slovenly, 
untidy. 

drag   gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DRAOOLE.] 

drag  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DRAOOLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  or  becoming 
dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the  dirt. 

drag-man,   s.     [Eng.   drag,  and  man.]    A 
fisherman  who  uses  a  dragnet. 

"  To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots,  committed 
by  the  foresters  and  Welsh  on  the  dragmen  of  Severn." 
—Half :  Hilt.  Pltat  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xiv.,  i  ". 

drag1 -net,  s.    [Eng.  drag,  and  net.} 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  same  as  DRAO  s.,  A.  I.  2  (q.v.). 

2.  A  net  intended  to  be  dragged  or  drawn 
along  the  bottom  of  a  river,  pond,  Ate.,  for 
the  taking  of  lisli. 

"Some  fishermen,  that  had  been  out  with  a  dragnet, 
and  caught  nothing,  had  a  draught  towards  the  even- 
ing, which  put  them  in  hope  of  a  sturgeon  at  last"— 
L'Kltrangt. 

EL  Fig. :  A  wide  receptacle  or  receiver. 

"  Whatsoever  old  Time,  with  hi*  huge  dragnet,  has 
conveyed  down  to  us  along  the  stream  of  ages.  — 
Wattt. 

drag  6  man,  *  drog  -man,  s.  [Sp.  dra- 
goman ;  Port,  dragoman ;  Ital.  dragomanno  ; 
Low  Lat.  dragumanus,  drogamandus ;  O.  Fr. 
drughemant,  drugenien ;  Fr.  drogman,  from 
Medisev.  Or.  o>ayovu,cvot  (dragoumenos),  from 
Arab.  tarjumAn  =  an  interpreter.]  A  travel- 
ler's guide,  interpreter,  and  agent ;  an  inter- 
preter attached  to  an  embassy  or  consulate  ; 
a  word  of  common  use  in  Turkey,  the  Levant, 
&c.  The  correct  plural  form  is  dragomans; 
dragomen,  though  often  used,  is  wrong ;  cf. 
Mussulman.)  [TRUCKMAN,  TARQUM.] 
drag  on,  *  drag  oun,  *  drag  un,  *.  &  a. 
[Fr.  dragon,  from  Lat.  draconem,  accus.  of 
draco ;  Gr.  opaxiav  (drakon)  =  a  dragon,  lit. 
the  seeing  one,  from  Sepxo^ai.  (derkomai)  =  to 
see  ;  Sp.  dagon ;  Port,  dragone ;  Ital.  dragone, 
drago,  draco;  O.  H.  Ger.  dracho,  tracho;  Ger. 
drache;  Dut.  draak;  Dan.  drage;  8w.  drake.] 

A.  ^ls  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"  Lamented  chief  1  it  was  not  given 
To  tliee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth." 

Scott :  Jlarmion,  ill  (In trod). 

*  (2)  A  standard.    [DRAGON,  s.] 

"  Edmond  ydyght  hys  standard  and  hys  dragon  vp 
yset."  Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  303. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  violent,  spiteful  person,  especially  a 
woman ;  a  virago,  a  duenna. 

*  (2)  A  fiery  shooting  meteor. 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragoni  of  the  night." 

Snakap. :  Ci/mbtline,  a  2. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  fll? 
(tannin). 

(a)  Some  species  of  venomous  serpent. 

"  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  draaont,  and  the  cruel 
venom  of  asps."— Deut.  xxxii.  33.  (Cf.  also  Psalm  xci. 
13.) 

(6)  Some  huge  serpent  taken  as  the  symbol 
of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

"  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  hath  devoured 
me  ...  he  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  dragon.*— 
Jer.  li.  84. 

(c)  The  crocodile  (the  leviathan  of  Job), 
either  literally  or  taken  as  the  symbol  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt. 

"I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers." — 
Eiek.  xxix.  3.  (Ct  also  Psalm  Izxiv.  13, 14 ;  Isa.  xzvli. 
1,  li.  ».) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  )P> 

(tan),  pi.  D*??  (tannim).  Some  desert  animal, 
probably  a  quadruped  capable  of  snuffing  up 
the  wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  living  in  a  den,  es- 
pecially in  ruined  cities  (Isa.  xiii.  22 ;  Jer.  ix. 
11,  x.  22,  xlix.  33,  li.  37),  holding  companion- 
ship with  "  owls  " — which  should  be  rendered 
"ostriches"  (Job  xxx.  29 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii. 
20),  and  wailing,  if  not  even  howling  (Micah 
i.  8).  The  animal  thus  indicated  may  be  the 
jackal,  the  voice  of  which,  if  like  anything 
earthly,  resembles  the  cry  of  a  half-stifled 
child.  This  is  more  nearly  "  wailing  "  than  is 

"...  the  Tnoan 
Of  the  hyena  fierce  and  lone." 


(3)  The  New  Testament  rendering  of  th* 
Gr.  word  Spaxuv  (drakon). 

(a)  Lit. :  Some  one  of  the  animals  described 
under  (1)  and  (2)  (Rev.  xiii.  11). 

(6)  Fig. :  Satan. 

"  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  ont,  that  old  ser- 
pent, called  the  Devil,  and  Sntau."— Be*,  xii.  9.  (Ct 
also  Rev.  xii.  3, 7,  »,  13.  K  17 ;  xiii.  2, 4 ;  xvL  is ;  xx.  2.) 

2.  Mythol. :  A  fabulous  animal,  found  in  the 
mythology  of  nearly  all  nations,  generally  as  an 
enormous  serpent  of  abnormal  form.    Ancient 
legends  represent  the  dragon  as  a  huge  Hydra, 
watching  as  sentinel  the  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  or  guarding  the  tree  on  which  was  hung 
the  Golden  Fleece  at  Colchis.   In  other  places 
he  appears  as  a  monster,  making  the  neigh- 
bourhood round  his  cave  unsafe,  and  desolat- 
ing the  land ;  his  death  being  ascribed  to  a 
hero  or  god  made  for  the  task,  which  was  a 
service  to  all  mankind.    Tlie  dragons  which 
appear  in  early  paintings  and  sculptures  are  in- 
variably representations  of  a  winged  crocodile. 

3.  Art :   In  Christian  art  the  dragon  is  the 
usual  emblem  of  sin.     It  is  the  form  under 
which   Satan,  the  personification  of   sin,   is 
usually  depicted,  and  is  met  with  in  pictures 
of  St.  Michael    and   St.  Margaret,   when  it 
typifies  the  conquest  over  sin  ;  it  also  appears 
under  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  under  those 
of  the  Virgin,  both  conveying  the  same  idea. 
The  dragon  also  typifies  idolatry.    In  pictures 
of  St.  George  and   St.  Sylvester  it  serves  to 
exhibit    the    triumph    of    Christianity    over 
paganism.     In  pictures  of  St.  Martha  it  figures 
the  inundation  of  the  Rhone,  spreading  pesti- 
lence and  death.     St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
sometimes  represented  holding  a  chalice,  from 
whence  issues  a  winged  dragon.    As  a  symbol 
of  Satan  we  find  the  dragon  nearly  always  in 
the  form  of  the  fossil  Ichthyosaurus.  (FairhoU.) 

4.  Her. :  The  dragon  appears  on  the  shield 
of  the   most   famous    of  the    early   Grecian 
heroes,  as  well  as  on  the  helmets  of  kings  and 
generals.    It  is  found  on  English  shields  after 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  modern 
heraldry  it  appears  on  the  shield  and  helmet ; 
and  as  supporter  it  is  called  a  lindworm  when 
it  has  no  wings,  and  serpent  when  it  has  no 
feet ;  when  it  hangs  by  the  head  and  wings  it 
means  a  conquered  dragon. 

5.  Astron. :  A  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  consisting,   according   to   Flam- 
stead,  of  eighty  stars,  one  of  which,  y  Draconis, 
is  that  used  in  determinining  the  coefficient  of 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

*  6.  Mil. :  A  short  musket  hooked  on  to  a 
swivel  attached  to  a  soldier's  belt ;  so  called, 
according  to  Meyrick,  from  a  representation 
of  that  monster's  head  at  the  muzzle  (the  old 
fable  being  that  the  dragon  spouted  fire).  The 
soldiers  who  carried  these  arms  were  thence 
called  Dragoons  (q.v.). 

7.  Sot. :    The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Dracontium  (q.v.). 

8.  Zoology : 
(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Any  of  the  Monitors  proper  referred  to 
under  (2)  (a)  (q.v.). 

(6)  The  Lizard,  genus  Draco.  It  has  the  first 
six  ribs  extended  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and 
supporting  an  expansion  of  the  skin  on  each 
side  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  parachutes.  This 
enables  these  animals  to  take  long  leaps,  if 
need  be,  about  thirty  paces  from  branch  to 
branch,  but  there  is  no  beating  of  the  air,  and 
consequently  no  flying,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  There  are  various  species,  from 
America,  Africa,  Java,  &c.  They  are  small, 
harmless  animals,  quite  unlike  the  flying 
dragons  of  mythology,  to  which  nothing 
similar  is  found  in  nature,  though  a  distant 
resemblance  to  them  is  presented  by  the 
Pterodactyls  of  Mesozoic  times. 

t(2)  Plural: 

(a)  In  Griffith's  Cuvier,  the  first  sub-division 
of  the  Monitors  properly  so  called.  The  scales 
are  raised  with  ridges  as  in  the  Crocodiles, 
forming  crests  on  the  tail,  which  is  compressed. 
Best  known  species,  the  Great  Dragon  (Moni- 
tor crocodilinuti)fTom  Guiana.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 

(6)  The  typical  name  of  the  genus  Draco, 
the  sub-family  Draconinse,  or  the  family  Dra- 
conidae. 

9.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  carrier  pigeons. 
B.  As  adj. :   Fit  for,  characteristic  of,  or 

pertaining  to  a  dragon ;  dragonish.    [A.  II.  2.] 
"  Beauty  .  .  .  had  need  the  guard 
Of  drufim  watch  with  unenchaiited  eye." 

Milton :  Comia,  Sli. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  tor,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  ware,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    ce.  ce=  e.  ey  =  a.  o.u  =  kw. 


dragon — dragoon 
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If  (1)  Great  Dragon  : 

Hot.  :  Arum  maculatum. 

(2)  Small  Dragon  : 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 

dragon-bushes,  s.  pi. 

Hot. :  Linaria  vulgaris.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

dragon  fish,  *. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  DRAGONET,  2. 

dragon-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  the  family 
Libellulidse,  the  second  family  of  the  tribe 
Subulicornia,  in.  which  the  hind  wings  are 
approximately  of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior, 
a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Ephemeridse.  Dhese  insects  have  a 
large  broad  head,  very  freely  attached  to  the 
thorax,  and  large,  convex,  prominent  eyes, 
which  often  meet  upon  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  organs  of  the  mouth  comprise  a  pair  of 
strong,  horny,  toothed  mandibles,  and  a  pair 
of  maxillae,  showing  a  single  horny  lobe,  and 
a  palpus  of  one  joint.  The  wings  are  closely 
reticulated,  and  the  legs  of  moderate  length, 
terminated  by  three-jointed  tarsi.  Some  1,400 
species  have  been  described  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups 
— Agrionides.  jEschnidse,  and  Libellulides. 
They  are  very  abundant  in  the  United  States, 
hovering  over  swamps  and  pools,  and  destroy- 
ing many  mosquitoes  and  other  small  insects. 
In  tropical  regions  they  are  particularly 
numerous. 

"  The  body  of  the  cantharides  is  bright  coloured ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  the  delicate  coloured  dragm-JKet 
may  hare  likewise  tome  corrosive  quality."— Bacon  : 
Katural  History. 

dragon-leech,  *.  Hirudo  interrupta,  a 
species  of  leech  used  in  medicine. 

dragon  shell,  t. 

Conchol. :  A  name  given  to  Cyprcea  stolida, 
one  of  the  many  species  of  cowries. 

•dragon-tree,  ». 

Sot. :  Dracaena  draco.    [Dragon's-blood  tree.] 

*  dragon- water,  *.  A  medicinal  remedy 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  popular  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  Jiop.  Shut  up  your  doores  then ;  GirJuus  Benedictus 
Or  dragon  water  may  doe  good  upon  him. 
Tht4.  What  meane  you,  Mopsus  t 
Mop.  Mean  I  ?  what  mean  you. 
To  incite  me  to  your  house  when  'tis  infected  ?" 

Randolph:  Amyntat  (1S40.) 

dragon -well,  s.  An  old  well  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time. 
The  word  in  Hebrew  is  ]"•?  (tannin).  Why 
the  well  was  so  called  is  unknown.  [DRAGON, 
II.  1.] 

"  And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley, 
•veil  before  the  dragon-well."— A'eA.  U.  13. 

dragon-wort,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Polygonum  bistorta,  a  name  given,  like 
finakeweed  and  Adderwort,  on  account  of  its 
writhed  root. 

2.  Arum  dracunculus.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon's-blood, *. 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Cnlamus  draco,  a  wing-leaved,  slender- 
stemmed  palm,  similar  in  habit  to  that  which 
furnishes  the  chair  canes.     It  is  a  native  of 
Sumatra  and   other   Malayan    islands.      The 
fruits,  which  grow  in  bunches,  are  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  and  are  covered  with  imbri- 
cating scales  of  a  red  colour,  coated  with  a 
resinous    substance,    which    is   collected   by 
placing  the  fruits  in  a  bag  and  shaking  them  ; 
the  friction  loosens  the  resin,  which  is  then 
formed  into  sticks  or  cakes,  and  constitutes 
the  best  dragon's-blood  of  commerce.   (Smith.) 

(2)  Geranium  Robertianum.    (liritten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

2.  Comm. :    Sangitis   draconte,  a  resin,   so 
called  on  account  of  its  red  colour.     It  exudes 
from  various   trees,  either  spontaneously  or 
from  incisions.    There  are  three  kinds  in  com- 
merce :  (1)  East  Indian  dragon's-blood,  which 
is   found   on  the    ripe  fruits  and  leaves-  of 
several  palms   of  the  genus    Calamus — viz., 
Calamus  Rutang,   C.  draco,  and   C.  petrceus; 
(2)  American,  obtained  from  incisions  in  Ptero- 
earpus  draco,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies ; 
and  (3)  Canary  dragon's-blood,  from  Draccena 
draco.      Dragon's-blood  is  dark  red-brown, 


opaque,  tasteless,  scentless,  and  brittle  ;  it 
yields  by  trituration  a  cinnabar-red  powder. 
When  pure  it  dissolves  with  a  fine  red  colour 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed 
and  volatile  ;  alkalies  also  dissolve  it  more 
or  less  completely.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
dragon's-blood,  forming  oxalic  acid,  but  dilute 
nitric  acid,  heated  with  the  resin,  yields  nitro- 
benzoic  acid.  Dragon's-blood,  when  heated, 
melts  and  gives  off  up  to  210°  a  small  quantity 
of  acid  watery  distillate,  containing  acetone 
and  benzoic  acid.  As  the  heat  increases  the 
resin  swells  up  and  gives  off  CO  and  CO?, 
while  water  is  formed,  and  thick  white  vapours 
are  evolved,  which  reduce  to  a  reddish-black 
liquid.  The  oily  distillate  contains  two  hydro- 
carbons— dracyl,  said  to  be  identical  with 
toluene ;  and  draconyl,  identical  with  meta- 
cinnamene.  Dragon's-blood  is  used  for  colour- 
ing varnishes,  for  preparing  gold  lacquers,  for 
tooth  tinctures,  and  for  giving  a  fine  red  colour 
to  marble.  (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

"  Take  tlrayon't-blood,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put 
it  in  a  cloth  with  aqua  vita,  and  strain  them  toge- 
ther."— Peacham. 

If  Dragon's-blood  tree : 

Bot. :  Dracosna  draco,  a  tree  of  the  Lily 
family  (Liliaeeae),  a  native  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Canaries,  and  adjacent  islands.  It 
grows  into  a  large  tree,  and  after  attaining 
a  certain  height  produces  branches.  The 
famous  dragon-tree  of  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe, 
believed  to  l>e  the  oldest  vegetable  organism 
in  the  world,  is  stated  to  have  been  seventy 
feet  high,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference  ; 
its  stem  was  hollow,  and  had  a  staircase  in  it 
as  high  as  the  point  where  its  branches  com- 
menced. It  was  destroyed  in  1867,  having 
previously  suffered  much  from  storms.  The 
red  resinous  substance  called  dragon's-blood 
is  a  secretion  of  matter  that  collects  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  which,  after  the  leaves  fall, 
hardens,  and  is  then  scraped  off.  (Smith.) 
[DRACAENA.] 

dragon's  head,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  popular  name  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  Dracocephaluni  (q.v.),  of  which 
word  it  is  a  translation. 

2.  Astron. :  The  ascending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  in  almanacs  by  the  symbol  SI. 

f  Dragon's  head  and  tail : 

Astron. :  The  nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the 
two  points  in  which  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
intercept  the  ecliptic. 

dragon's  heads,  s. 
Bot. :  Antirrhinum  wains.    (Britten  <t  Hol- 
land.) 

dragon's  mouth,  s. 
Bot. :  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea,  (2)  Antirrhinum 
majus.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon's  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Dracunculus  vulgaris  (Arum  dracun- 
culus,  Linn.),  a  tuberous-rooted  herb  of  the 
Arum  family,  having  a  snake-like,  mottled 
stem  and  pedate  leaves,  and  attaining  a  height 
of  about  three  feet.  It  produces  a  large  dark- 
coloured  spathe,  which  emits  an  offensive 
odour,  and  while  the  pollen  is  discharging  it 
gives  off  sufficient  heat  to  be  felt  on  putting 
the  l»and  into  the  spathe.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  bo- 
tanic gardens.  (Smith.) 

dragon's  skin,  s.  A  familiar  term  among 
miners  and  quarrymen  for  the  stems  of  Lepi- 
dodendron,  the  rhomboidal  leaf -scars  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  Ihe  scales  of  reptiles  in 
their  form  and  arrangement.  (Page.) 

dragon's  tail,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  given  in  palmistry 
to  the  line   making  the  separation  between 
the  hand  and  the  arm.     [DISCRIMINAL.] 

2.  Astron. :  The  descending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  by  the  symbol  fj-    [DRAOOJT'S-HEAD, 
2.] 

dragon's  water,  «. 
But. :  Calla  palustris. 

drag" -on,  a.  LA  corruption  of  diagonal 
(q.v.).]  A  form  occurring  only  in  the  following 
compounds : 

dragon  beam,  --. 

Building : 

(1)  A  horizontal  timber  or  diagonal  plate 
used  in  hipped  roofs,  and  on  which  the  foot 
of  the  hip-ratter  rests.  [DKAGGI NO-BEAM.] 


DRAGOJTNEE. 


(2)  A  diagonal  brace  which  stands  under  a 
breast/summer,  and  whose  foot  rests  oil  • 
shoulder  of  the  king-post. 

dragon-piece,  s. 

Build. :  The  same  as  DRAOON-BEAM  (q.v.). 

drag  6n-ade,   drag  on  nade,   *.      [Fr., 

from  dragon  =  a  dragoon.]  The  fierce  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  so  called  from  the 
dragoons  being  employed  in  carrying  them  out. 

*  drag  on  ess,  *  drag  on  esse,  s.  [Eng. 
dragon  ;  -ess.]  A  female  dragon. 

"Instantly  she  gave  command 
(111  will  ad-ling)  that  ths  dragoneut 
Should  bring  it  up." 

Cnaiman  :  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

drag'-on-et,  *  drag-on-ette, «.    [A  dimin. 
from  dragon  (1)  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  dragon. 
44  Or  in  his  womb  might  lurk  some  hidden  nest 
'Of  many  dragonettet."     Spenter :  P.  if.,  I.  xii.  10. 

2-  Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  fishes 
of  the  genus  Callionymus  (q.v.). 

t  drag  on  ish,  *  drag-on-lshe,  a.  [Eng. 
dragon;  -ish.]  Of  the  form  of  or  like  a 
dragon  ;  dragon-shaped,  dragon-like. 

"  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonith." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  IT.  IS. 

drag'-6n-like,  adv.  [Eng.  dragon  and  KA*.J 
Like  a  dragon  ;  furiously. 

"  He  bean  all  things  fairly. 

And  shows  good  husbandry  fur  the  Volsciau  state  ; 
Fights  dragon-like."      Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iT.  7. 

dra  gon-nade,  s.    [DRAOONADE.] 

dra  -  gon  -  nee,     a. 

[Fr.] 

Her. :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other 
beast  when  the  upper 
part  resembles  a  lion 
and  the  under  part  the 
wings  and  tail  of  a 
dragon. 

drag    6ns,     *dra-" 
gans,  *  dr  a-gense, 

*  dra  -  gens,  s.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  draganeia.f 
[DRAGON  (IX  s.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Polygonum  Bistorta,  (2)  Ophioglo*- 
tum  vulgatum,  (3)  Arum  maculatum,  (4)  Drw- 
cunculus  minor.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

"  The  iuice  of  dragont  (in  Latine  called  Ifracunculuf 
minor)."— Harriton  :  DetcriptUm  of  Jutgland,  ii.  M. 

If  (1)  Female  Dragons  : 

Bot. :  Calla  palustris. 

(2)  Water  Dragons : 

Bot.  :  Calla  palustris.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dra-godn',  *.  [Sp.  &  Fr.  dragon,  prob.  from 
the  dragon  or  carbine  which  they  carried, 
or  from  Low  Lat.  draconarius  =  a  standard- 
bearer,  from  draconem,  accus.  of  draco  =  • 
dragon  or  standard.]  [DRAGON  (1),  s.,  A.  L 
1(2);  II.  5.] 

1.  3f?/. :  A  horse  soldier,  who  is  armed  witlk 
an  infantry  fire  arm  and  trained  to  fight  OB 
foot  as  well  as  on  horse  back. 

"  For  this  species  of  service  the  dragoon  was  then 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  nu,Jiti«l.  Ue  has  since  bo- 
come  a  mere  horse  soldier  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he  was  accurately  described  by  Moutecuculi 
M  a  foot  soldier  who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to 
arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where  military 
service  was  to  be  performed."— Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.f 
ch.  iii. 

H  From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that 
the  first  dragoons  resembled  mounted  itt- 
fantry. 

2.  Hist. :  A  dragonade  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon. 
dragoon-bird,  ». 

Ornith. :  Cephaloptrrus  ornatus,  a  Brazilian 
bird,  called  also  the  Umbrella-bird  (q.v.). 

dra-godn',  v.t.    [DRAGOON,  *.] 

1.  To    persecute    by   abandoning    to    tho 
mercies  of  soldiers. 

2.  To  reduce  to  subjection  by  military  fore*. 

"Those  orders  were  for  dragooning  Protestants."— 
Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  compel  to  submit  by  violent  measures 
or  physical  means. 

"  In  politicks  I  hear  you're  stanch. 
Directly  bent  against  the  French ; 
Deny  to  have  your  free-born  foe 
Dragooned  into  a  wooden  shoe." 
friar:  Spittle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  ttf. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
•elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shun:  -tion,  -si on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  deL 
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dragoonade — draining 


* dra-go6n'-ade,    s.      [Eng.  dragoon;  -ode.] 
The  same  as  DRAGONADE  (q.  v.). 

"  It  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king, 
and  the  terruur  of  ill  usage,  and  a  dragoonade  in  con- 
elusion."— Bur  net :  Hlttory  of  hit  Own  Times  (an.  1680). 

4ra  goon  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRAGOON,  v.] 

*  dra-goon'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dragoon;  -er.]    A 
dragoon. 

"Had  fallen  upon  and  beaten  their  reserve  of 
dragooners." — Clarendon :  Civil  War,  ii.  283. 

dra-goon  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DRAGOON,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  persecuting  or  com- 
pelling to  submit  by  force. 

"The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning  is  going 
oat  of  fashion. "—Burke :  Conciliation  with  America. 

drags'- man,  s.    [Eng.  drag,  s.,  II.  3  (3),  and 
man.]    The  driver  of  a  drag  or  coach. 

"He  had  a  bow  for  the  dragsman." —Thackeray  : 
Shabby  Genteel,  ch.  i. 

dra'i  gle,  v.t.    [DRAGGLE.]    To  soil  by  trail- 
ing ;  to  draggle  among  wet,  &c. 
"  Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body. 

Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglrt  a'  her  petticoatie. 
Coming  through  the  rye." 

Surra :  Jenny" t  a!  Wat. 

•drail,  v.t.  &  i.    [TRAIL,  -a.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  draw  along 

"trailing  his  sheep-hook  behind  him."— Dr.  H.  More. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trail,  to  drag. 

"If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  Is  not 
sufficient  to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  con- 
tinual care  to  keep  it  from  drafting  in  the  dirt."— 
South  :  Sermoni,  vi.  449. 

•drail,  s.     [DRAIL,  v.]    A  long  trailing  head- 
dress. 

"  It  is  no  marvel  they  (women]  weare  drailes  on  the 
hinder  part  of  their  heads."—  Ward:  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam  (1647),  p.  25. 

drain,  *drayn,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  drehnigean, 
drehnian,  drenian  ;  cogn.  with  drag  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  draw  off  gradually. 

"  The  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground 
adjacent,  and  leave  but  sufficient  moisture  to  breed 
moss." — Bacon. 

(2)  To  filter  or  pass  through  some  porous 
•Qbstance. 

1        "  Salt  water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth 
,    doth  become  fresh."— Bacon  :  A'atural  History. 

(3)  To  make  dry  by  drawing  off  moisture  in 
channels,  pipes,  &c. ;  to  draw  away  moisture 

(from.    [II.] 

"  Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain, 
Filled  the  capacious  deep,  and  formed  the  main." 
Roicommon. 

•(4)  To  suck  dry. 

"  The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain ; 
Then  Romulus  his  grandsirc's  throne  shall  gain, 
Of  martial  towers  the  founder  shall  become, 
The  people  Romans  call,  the  city  Rome." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  *£neid  i.  874-77. 

(5)  To  make  dry  by  pouring  the  liquid  con- 
tents away  from. 

"  Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 
1         And  the  drained  goblet  to  the  chief  restores." 

Pope  :  Uomer't  Odyssey,  xviii.  179, 180. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  empty,  to  exhaust,  to  draw  off 
gradually. 

"  And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained 

Of  her  troops,  and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder."— 

tlacaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

IL  Agric. :   To  free  land  from  superfluous 

moisture  by  means  of  drains,  open  channels, 

&C.      [DRAIN,  S.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  off  gradually. 

"  It  was  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  permit  the 
Juices  to  drain  from  it"— Coo* :  Vouages,  vol.  vi.,  bk. 
lit,  ch.  vlii 

2.  To  be  emptied  of  moisture  ;  to  discharge 
the  superfluous  moisture. 

3.  To  become  dry  by  the  gradual  flowing  or 
dropping  off  of  liquor. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  drain  and 
to  spend,  see  SPEND. 

drain,     dreane,  s.    [DRAIN,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  super- 
fluous moisture. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  (PI.) :  The  grains  from  a  mash-tub  :  as, 
brewers'  drains. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  drawing  or  exhausting  gradu- 
ally ;  the  process  of  becoming  gradually  drawn 
off  or  exhausted.    [If] 

(2)  A  drink,  a  dram.    (Slang.) 

"  Two  old  men,  who  came  in  Just  to  have  a  drain."— 
Dickens :  Kketches  by  Boz. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  A  water-course  to  remove  surface 
water,  or  so  much  from  the  subsoil  as  inter- 
feres   with   the    fertility  of  that   above   it. 
Covered  drains  are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  : 

(1)  A  layer  of  stones  in  the  bed,  covered  by 
the  earth  which  had  been  removed  in  digging. 

(2)  Where  flat  stone  is  obtainable,  two  side 
stones  and  a  cap,  covered  in  with  the  soil. 

(3)  A  duct  formed  with  a  flat  tile  and  an  arched 
semi-cylindrical  tile,  covered  in  with  stones,  to 
allow  percolation  of  water,  and  closed  with 
soil.    (4)  In  tenacious  soils  a  shoulder  may 
be  made  iu  the  drain  to  support  flat  stones 
which  bear  the  superincumbent  earth.     (5) 
Assorted  large  stones  in  the  bottom,  covered 
in  by  smaller  stones  and  a  filling  of  soil.  .  (6) 
In  peaty  soils  the  drain  may  be  covered  in 
with  blocks  of  the  peat  or  by  turfs  which  will 
preserve  their  position  for  a  considerable  time 
if  laid  properly.     (7)  A  bed  stone  and  side 
stones  to  form  a  triangular  duct  covered  in  by 
stones,  a  layer  of  turf,  and  the  filling  of  soil. 
(8)  A  duct  formed  of  two  semi-cylindrical  tiles, 
respectively  above  and  below  a  flat  tile  ;  the 
whole  covered  in  by  stones  and  the  earth  as 
before.     (9)  A  perforated  drain-pipe  of  cir- 
cular or  oval  section  covered  in  by  stones  and 
earth.    (Knight.) 

2.  Founding :  The  trench  which  conducts 
the  molten  metal  to  the  gate  of  the  mould. 

IT  Drain  of  bullion  :  By  a  drain  of  bullion  is 
meant  the  flowing  away  of  gold  and  silver  in 
coins  or  in  bars,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
insufficient  in  the  country  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  The  three  principal  circum- 
stances which  may  lead  to  a  drain  of  bullion 
from  a  country  are  :  (1)  The  relative  indebted- 
ness of  the  country  to  others  with  which  it 
trades  ;  (2)  a  depreciated  paper  currency  ; 
(3)  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  money  than 
prevails  in  neighbouring  countries.  (Bithell.) 

drain-pipe,  s. 

1.  Brewing:   The  pipe  through  which  the 
•wort  is  drawn  from    the    mash-tub  to   the 
under-back. 

2.  Agric. :  A  clay  pipe,  or  drain-tile,  laid 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  lower  than 
plough  depth,  in  order  to  carry  off  superflu- 
ous water  and  increase  the  fertility  and  ease 
of  working  the  soil.     [TILES.]    The  tempered 
clay  being  placed  in  a  cylinder,  the  piston  is 
depressed  and  the  clay  exudes  through  the 
annular  throat  of  the  dod,  forming  a  continu- 
ous cylinder  which  is  cut  by  a  wire  into  sec- 
tions of  the  required  length.    (Knight.) 

drain-tile,  s.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  the 
formation  of  drains.  Drain-tiles  are  of  many 
forms.  [TlLE.]  They  are  usually  laid  by 
opening  a  cutting  in  the  ground  as  narrow  at 
top  as  can  be  conveniently  worked,  and  at 
bottom  forming  a  smooth  bed  in  which  the 
tile  fits.  The  spades  for  this  purpose  are 
made  tapering,  and  of  different  sizes.  (Knight.) 

drain-trap,  s.  A  device  for  allowing 
water  to  pass  off  without  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  the  duct.  [STENCH-TRAP.] 

drain-well,  s.  A  pit  sunk  through  an 
impervious  stratum  of  earth  to  reach  a  per- 
vious stratum  and  form  a  means  of  drainage 
for  suriace  water,  or  such  liquid  waste  from 
manufactories  as  would  foul  running  water. 

dra'in  a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  drain;  able.]     That 
may  or'can  be  drained  ;  capable  of  drainage. 

drain-age,  s.     [Eng.  drain;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  the 
superfluous  water  ;  the  gradual  flowing  off  of 
superfluous  water. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  draining  land  :  as,  A 
person  skilled  in  drainage. 

3.  The  system  of  drains,   sewers,  &c.,  by 
which  any  town,  land,  <fcc.,  is  drained. 

4.  The  mode  or  system  under  which  any 
town,  land,  or  district  is  drained. 

5.  That  which    flows  or   is    carried  away 
through  drains  or  natural  channels. 

6.  A  district   drained    by  any  particular 
system. 


7.  Surg.  :  The  removal  by  a  tube  of  morbid 
products  from  a  wound. 

drain'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRAIN,  v.j 

dra  in-er,  s.    [Eug.  drain  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  drains. 

(2)  One  who  constructs  or  lays  out  drains 
for  the  carrying  off  of  the  superfluous  water 
from  lands,  the  drainage  of  towns,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts, 
empties,  or  draws  off  gradually. 

II.  Cookery  :  A  plate  perforated  so  as  to 
allow  the  water,  &c.,  from  vegetables,  <Sw., 
placed  upon  it,  to  escape  ;  a  strainer. 

dra  in  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRAIN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  drawing 
off  the  superfluous  water,  sewage,  &c.,  from 
lands  or  towns  ;  drainage. 

"  The  great  plague  of  1665  induced  them  to  consider 
with  care  the  defective  architecture,  draining,  ana 
ventilation  of  the  capital."—  JUacaiilay:  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  iiL 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  emptying  or  exhausting 
gradually. 

draining-auger,  s.  A  horizontal  auger 
occasionally  nsed  for  boring  through  a  bank 
to  form  a  channel  for  water.  It  is  also  used 
for  cutting  an  opening  for  laying  lead-pipe  or 
drain-pipe.  In  each  case  it  is  intended  to 
save  the  labour  of  opening  a  trench-.  It  ia 
also  used  for  draining  marl-pits  or  cellars, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  level  suit. 
The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  the  level 
having  been  determined,  a  spot  is  levelled  on 
the  down-hill  side  for  placing  the  machine. 
The  horizontal  axis  above  is  turned  by  two 
men  at  the  hand-cranks,  rotating  the  vertical 
shaft  and  bevel  pinion  which  turns  the  larger 
wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  auger.  When  the 
pod  of  the  auger  is  full,  it  is  withdrawn  by 
rotating  the  other  handle.  If  hard  stones  be 
encountered,  the  auger  is  withdrawn,  and  a 
chisel  or  drill  substituted. 

draining-engine,  s.  A  pumping-engine 
for  removing  water  from  mines,  lowlands,  &c. 
[GORNISH  ENGINE.] 

draining-machine,  s.  A  form  of  filter 
or  machine  for  expediting  the  separation  of  a 
liquid  from  the  magma  or  mass  of  more  solid 
matter  which  it  saturates.  It  consists  of  a 
revolving  vessel  with  perforated  or  wire-gauze 
outer  surface,  which  allows  the  fluid  portion 
to  escape  while  it  retains  the  solid  particles. 
It  is  much  used  in  draining  sugar.  [CENTRI- 
FUGAL-MACHINE. ] 

draining  plough,  s.  A  ditching-plough. 
A  favourite  English  kind  has  three  coulters, 
two  mould-boards,  and  a  share.  The  middle 
coulter  is  vertical,  and  splits  the  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow  ;  the  two  side  cutters 
are  inclined,  to  cut  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
ditch  ;  the  share  cuts  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  mould-boards  lift  the  soil  in 
two  slices,  which  are  deflected  laterally  and 
delivered  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  ditch. 
The  usual  dimensions  of  a  ditch  thus  made 
are  12  in.  deep,  15  in.  wide  at  top,  and  8  in.  at 
the  bottom. 

draining  pot,  s. 

Sugar-manufac.  :  An  inverted  conical  vessel 
in  which  wet  sugar  is  placed  to  drain. 


draining  pump,  s.  A  pump 
castraise)  for  elevating  water  containing  sand 
and  gravel.  The  single  cylinder  is  open  both 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
piston  without  a  valve.  The  cylinder  is  in- 
closed in  a  larger  vessel,  water-tight,  which 
is  itself  filled  with  water.  This  larger  vessel 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  vertically,  by 
a  partition  which  joins  the  working  cylinder, 
so  that  the  cylinder  itself  forms  a  part  of  the 
division.  One  extremity  of  the  cylinder  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  and  the  other  with  the  opposite. 
The  four  valves  are  large  balls  of  india-rubber, 
loaded  in  the  interior  with  lead.  They  are 
contained  in  separate  boxes  by  the  side_  of 
the  principal  box,  and  are  in  communication 
by  pairs  with  the  two  cavities  into  which 
that  box  is  divided.  (Knight.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite-  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce=e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


drake — draper 
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drainlng-tile,  s.    [DRAIN-TILE.] 

drake  (1),  s.  [A  contraction  of  ened-rake  or 
end-rake,  a  masc.  form  from  A.S.  ened  =  a 
duck  ;  'O.  Icel.  andriki,  Icel.  andarsteggi  =  a 

'  drake  ;  Sw.  and  =  a  wild  duck,  anddrake  = 
a  male  wild  duck  ;  Dan.  and  =  duck,  andrik 
=  a  drake  ;  Ger.  ente  =  a  duck,  enterich  —  a 
drake  ;  Dut.  eend ;  Lat.  anas  (genit.  anatis)  = 
•  duck.  The  suffix  is  =  Goth,  reiks  =  chief, 
mighty,  ruling.  Cf.  Ger.  gans  =  a  goose, 
ganserieh = a  gander ;  Eng.  bishop-ric.  (Skeat.)] 
L  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

I  "  As  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  do-alee" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8.578. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  silver  shilling  of 
Elizabeth  from  the  mint-mark  (a  martlet,  mis- 
taken  for   a  drake),  which  was    commonly 
believed  to  refer  to  Sir  F.  Drake,  but  really 
was  the  armorial  cognizance  of  Sir  It.  Martin, 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  1572. 

3.  A  species  of  fly,  used  as  a  bait  in  angling ; 
Called  also  the  Drake-fly  (q.v.). 

"Wings  made  with  the  mil  of  a  black  drake."— 
Walton:  Angler,  pt.  1.,  ch.  v. 

drake-fly,  ».  The  same  as  DRAKE  (1),  s., 
8  (q.v.). 

drake-stone,  s.  A  thin  flat  stone  thrown 
•o  as  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  To  jilny  ducks  and  drakes : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  play  at  throwing  thin  flat  stones 
so  that  they  shall  skim  along  the  surface  of 
•water. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  squander  in  a  foolish  manner ; 
to  waste. 

•drake  (2),  s.  [Lat.  draco ;  Gr.  Spaxuiv  (drakon) 
«  a  dragon.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dragon. 

"  Lo,  where  the  flry  drake  aloft* 
Fleeth  up  in  thair."  Ootner,  ill.  M. 

2.  Old  Ordnance :  A  kind  of  small  cannon. 
"  Wee  had  six  brasae  draket  lay  upon  the  deck,;  no 
that   she    was   overtopt   with    waight."— A.    Wilson: 
Autobiography. 

drake  (3),   *  drank,  *  drawk,   *  drau 
icke,   *  drav-ick,  s.     [Dut.  &  Mid.  Eng. 
dravick  —  darnel,  cockle,  or  weeds  in  general.] 
Botany : 

1.  Various  grasses — viz. ,  (1)  Bromus  sterilis, 
(2)  B.  secalinus,  (3)  Avena  fatua,  (4)  Lolium 
perenne,  (5)  L.  temulenturn. 

2.  The  Corn-cockle  (Lychnis  Githago),  which 
is  not  a  grass  but  an  exogeii.    (Britten  Jb  Hol- 
land.) 

dram,  *  drame,  *.    [O.  Fr.  drome,  dragme, 
drachme,    from   Lat.    drachma;   Gr.  &pa.\M 
(drachme)  =  a   drachma   (q.v.).      Dram   and 
drachm  are  thus  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weigh. 
Ing  severally  seven  dranu  in  the  air,  the  balance  in 
the  water  weigheth  only  four  dranu  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  twodramt 
and  nineteen  grains :  the  balance  kept  the  same  depth 
In  the  water.'  —Bacon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  small  quantity. 

"  An  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  renter,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Such  a  quantity  of  spirits  as  is  drunk  at 
fDOO. 

"  Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale  that  you 
drink,  raiseth  your  character."— Strift. 

(3)  Spirits ;  alcoholic  or  distilled  liquors. 
*  (4)  A  pernicious  or  deadly  potion. 

"  A  lingering  dram 
That  should  not  work  maliciously  li::e  poison." 

Shakesp. :  Winter'i  Tale,  L  2. 
tt  Weights: 

1.  Apothecaries'  weight :  The  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  or  60  grs.  (usually  written  drachm). 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight :  The  sixteenth  part 
of  au  ounce. 

dram-drinker,  s.  An  habitual  drunkard, 
•  tippler. 

"  It  was  as  impossib'e  for  him  to  live  without  doing 
mischief  as  for  au  old  dram-drinker  or  an  old  opium- 
eater  to  live  without  the  daily  dose  of  poison."— 
Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xr. 

dram-drinking,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj. :  Addicted  to  drinking ;  tippling. 

2.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  tippling. 

dram-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  public-house 
where  spirits  are  sold  to  be  drunk  in  drams. 


*  dram,  v.i.  &  t.    [DRAM,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  drink  drams  ;  to  tipple,  to 
indulge  in  spirits. 

"He  grows  to  dram  with  horror."—  Walpole: 
Letteri  (Aug.  28,  1752). 

B.  Trans. :  To  ply  with  drink.     . 

"  Imploring  her,  and  dramming  her,  and  coaxing 
her."— Thackeray :  The  Ifeucomet,  ch.  xxviii. 

*  dram,  a.    [DRUM,  a.] 

1.  Sullen,  melancholy. 

"  Quhat  houeste  or  reuowne  is  to  be  drnm!" 

Douglat :  Virgil  (ProL),  M,  18. 

2.  Cool,  indifferent. 

"  A*  dram  and  dirty  as  young  miss  wad  be." 

ROM:  Helenore,  p.  82. 

dra'-ma,  s.     [Lat  ,  from  Gr.  Spa^a.  (drama], 
genit.  6pap.arof  (dramatos)  —  a  deed,  a  drama, 
from  Spdta  (drao)  —  to  do,  to  act.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  series    of   real  events  invested  with 
dramatic  unity  and  interest. 

"  Whence,  and  what  are  we?  to  what  end  ordained  t 

What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained  ?  " 

Cowper :  Retirement,  C45,  646. 

3.  Dramatic  literature  or  composition. 

"All  the  products  of  the  modern  drama  must  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  progeny  of  the  Greek  stage."— 
Symondi :  Studiet  of  the  Greek  Poeti,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Dramatic  representation  ;  the  represen- 
tation, with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts,  of  a 
series  of  assumedly  real  events  on  a  stage. 

II.  Hist.,  <£c.:  A  poem  or  other  literary 
composition  intended  to  present  a  picture  of 
real  life,  and  to  be  represented  in  character 
on  a  stage.  Drama  consists  of  two  principal 
species — tragedy  and  comedy;  the  minor 
species  are  tragi-comedy,  farce,  burlesque,  and 
melodrama.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  were 
invented  by  the  Greeks.  The  first  comedy 
was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and 
Dolon,  on  a  movable  scaffold,  in  B.C.  562. 
Tragedy  followed  in  B.C.  536,  its  first  writer 
being  Thespis.  Dresses  and  the  stage  were 
introduced  by  jEschylus  in  B.C.  486.  The 
drama  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  B.C.  364. 
The  greatest  writers  of  the  ancient  drama 
were  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
(tragedy),  and  Aristophanes  (comedy) amongst 
the  Greeks ;  and  Plautus  and  Terence  (comedy), 
and  Seneca  (tragedy)  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  modern  drama  took  its  rise  from  the 
mysteries  or  sacred  plays,  by  the  medium  of 
which  the  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  en- 
deavoured to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion.  [MYSTERY.]  The  first  Eng- 
lish comedy  was  Ralph  Roister  Bolster,  written 
by  Nicholas  Udall,  head  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  before  1551.  The  greatest  of 
English  dramatists  were  William  Shakespeare, 
born  1564,  died  1616 ;  Ben  Jonson,  born  1574, 
died  1637  ;  Marlowe  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
[MIRACLE  PLAY,  TRAGEDY,  COMEDY.] 

dra  mat   ic,    dra  mat   ink,  t  dra -mat 

ic  al,  a.  [Fr.  aramatique ;  Gr.  Spa^aTucos 
(dramatikos),  from  Spafiaros  (dramatos),  genit. 
sing,  of  6>ajxa  (drama).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  drama. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  appropriate  to  the 
form  of  a  drama. 

"  The  whole  structure  of  the  work  is  dramatic  and 
full  of  action."— Pope  :  ffomer'i  Odyitey  (Postscript). 

3.  Characterized  by  incidents  appropriate 
to  a  drama. 

dra-mat' -IC-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dramatical; 
-ly.]  In  a  dramatic  manner ;  by  representa- 
tion, as  a  drama. 

"  Ignorance  and  errours  are  severally  reprehended, 
partly  dramatically,  partly  simply."— Dryden. 

dram-a-tls  per-so'-nee,  phr.  [Lat.]  The 
persons  in  a  drama  ;  the  characters  in  a  play. 

dram  -a  tlst,  «.  [Fr.  dramatiste.]  One  who 
writes  'or  composes  dramas ;  a  writer  of  dra- 
matic compositions. 

"  Whatever  our  dramatittt  touched  they  tainted."— 
Macaulay:  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dram-a  tiz'-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  dramatize)  ; 
-able.] '  That  may  or  can  be  dramatized ;  fit 
for  or  capable  of  dramatization. 

dra^  mat-I  Za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dramatize) ; 
-afion.]  The  act  or  art  of  dramatizing,  or 
describing  scenes  dramatically  ;  dramaturgy. 

dram'-a-tize,  v.t.  [Gr.  Spa^ari^ui  (drama- 
tizo) ;  Fr.  dramatiser.]  To  compose  or  reduce 
to  the  form  of  a  drama ;  to  describe  dramati- 
cally. 


"  The  scenes  were  doubtless  dramatized  by  utonysim 
himself.'  —Lew a  :  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hilt.  (18S5),  voL  L. 
ch.  viL,  J2. 

dram'-a-tlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRAMATIZB.I 

dram'-a-tiz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DRAMA- 
TIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Be* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  the  form 
of  a  drama  to,  or  of  describing  dramatically. 

*  dram'-a-tur-glC,  a.     [Eng.  dramaturg(y)  • 
-ic.  ]    Histrionic  :  hence,  unreal. 

"  Some  form  not  grown  dramaturgic  to  ut."— 
Carlyle :  Lett  t  Speechel  of  Cromwell,  i.  146. 

*,  dram'-a-tur-gist,  s.  [Gr.  5pa(xaToupye'» 
(dramato'urged)  =  to  write  dramas :  opafuz. 
(drama)  =  an  act,  a  drama,  epyov  (ergon)  =. 
work,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  The  contriver  of  a. 
drama. 

"The  world- Dramaturgist  has  written,  'Exeunt1* 
—Carlyle:  Pott  i  Pretent,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  (Dariet.) 

dram'-a-tur-gy,  s.  [Gr .  ipafiaroupyia  (drama- 
tourgia),  from  Spa/aa  (drama),  genit.  6pajoiaTO* 
(dramatos),  and  epyoi/  (ergon)  =  a  work.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion and  representation  ;  the   science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  or  principles  of  composing 
and  representing  a  drama. 

2.  Histrionism,  theatricalness. 

"  Idol  worship  and  mimetic  dramaturgy." — Carlylt^ 
Lett.  *  Speeclua  of  Cromwell,  L  12S. 

Dram  -men,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  port  in  Norway. 

Drammen  timber.  Dram-timber,  s. 

The   name  given  to  battens  exported    from 
Drammen. 

*  dram  mer,  ».    [Eng.  dram,  v. ;  -er.]     A 
dram-drinker. 

"  Habitual  drinkers,  drammert,  and  high  feeders."— 
Cheyne :  PhUotophical  Conjecture!. 

dram'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  As.    [DRAM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  dram- 
drinking  or  tippling. 

"  I  foresaw  what  would  come  of  his  dramming.*^ 
Foote  :  The  Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

dram  -mock,  s.    [Gael,  draniaig  =  crowdy.J 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  thick  raw  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

2.  Anything  boiled  so  as  to  be  reduced  to 
pulp. 

II.  Fig.  :  Tame  and  spiritless  teaching. 

"The  .  .  .  lukewarm  dnimmock  of  the  fourteen 
false  prelates."— Scot* .'  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xvi. 

drank,  pret.  ofv.    [DRINK.] 

drank,  s.  [Ger.  dravig,  dravich.]  [DRATJK.} 
Darnel. 

drap(l),  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Summer  cloth  twilled  like  merino. 

drap  (2),  s.  [DROP,  s.]  A  drop;  a  littt» 
quantity  of  drink. 

"  The  town-clerk  had  his  drap  punch  ...  to  wash, 
the  dust  out  of  his  throat."— .Scott  .•  Antiquary,  ch.  ix 

drape,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  draper  =  to  make  cloth  ; 
drap  =  cloth.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  make  cloth. 

"It  was  rare  to  set  prices  by  statute;  and  this  act 
did  nut  prescribe  prices,  but  stinted  them  not  to  ex- 
ceed  a  rate,  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly 
as  he  might  afford."— Sacon  :  Henry  I'//.,  p.  76. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  invest  with  cloth  ofr 
drapery  >  to  arrange  drapery  over  or  about. 

"His  white  hat  conspicuously  draped  with  black 
crape."— Jin.  Stove :  Dred,  ch.  xit 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  jeer,  to  banter,  to  satirize,  to 
ridicule. 

"  Draping  us  for  spending  him  so  much  money."— 
Templ-e :  Jiemoiri,  i.  449. 

draped,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [DRAPE,  v.} 

dra -per,  s.  [Fr.  drapier,  from  draper  =  to 
make  cloth  ;  drap  =  cloth.]  One  who  deal* 
in  cloths  ;  one  who  sells  cloths. 

"  On  the  same  benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmith*. 
draperi,  and  grocers,  who  had  been  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  commercial  towns."— Jtacaulay  :  Bitt, 

Eng..  ch.  i. 

drapers'  teasel,  *. 

Bot. :  Dipsacus  fullonum. 


Mil,  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =fc 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  «htin;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhuu.     -tious,  -dons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -fcel,  del. 
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draperied—  draugh 


4k*a-per-ied,a.  [Eng. drapery ;-ed.]  Coveted, 
invested,  or  furnished  with  drapery. 

^Ira'-per-y,  *.  &  o.  [Fr.  draperie,  from  drap 
=  cloth.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  process  of 
making  and  selling  cloth  ;  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  a  draper. 

"  He  made  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery. 
and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm."— Bacon  : 
fenry  VII..  p.  76. 

*  2.  Cloth,  stuffs  of  wool  or  linen. 

"The  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  served  the  lord  Strutt 
•with  drapery  ware  for  many  years."— Aroathnot . • 
Binary  of  John  Bull. 

3.  The  cloths,  hangings,  ftc.,  with  which 
•ny  object  is  draped  or  hung. 


II.  Art:  Under  this  term  is  included  every 
kin'  1  of  material  used  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
Ing  for  clothing  figures. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  manufacture 
or  selling  of  cloths  :  as,  a  drapery  business. 

*  dra  -pet,  ».    [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  drap  ;  Low 
Lat.  trapetum.]    A  cloth,  a  coverlet,  a  table- 
cloth. 

"  Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately  hall. 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispred 
And  ready  dlght  with  drapett  festival.1' 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  2». 

Bra-pier',  s.  [An  old  form  of  draper.]  The 
name  assumed  by  Swift  in  writing  the  Drapier's 
Letters  against  the  contract  for  copper  coinage 
given  to  Wood  in  A.D.  1T22-3. 

"The  fourth  letter  of  the  Drapier."— Jlacaulay : 
Site.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

•drap'-ple,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  drop  (2),  8. 
(q.v.)J  A  little  drop  ;  a  very  small  quantity. 

drap'-pit,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Sc.  drap  =  drop.] 
Dropped. 

drappit-egg,  s.    A  poached  egg. 

"  J nst  a  roasted  cbucky  and  a  drappit  egg."— Scott : 
Kedgauntlet,  ch.  11. 

•drash,  v.t.    [THRASH.]    To  thrash. 

"  He  did  zo  draih  about  his  brain. 
That  was  not  over-stored." 

Wolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  1ST. 

*drast,  dreste,  *.  [A.8.  darste.]  Dregs, 
lees,  refuse. 

"Thou  drunk  it  vp  vnto  the  drettit  (drattit)."— 
WycUffe :  Itaiah  li.  17. 

<Hras-tic,  'dras'-tick,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  Spatr- 
TIKO?  (drastikos),  from  ipaia  (draff)  =  to  effect, 

to  do.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :    Powerful,    effective,    acting   with 
strength  or  strong  effect.    (Applied  to  medi- 
cines, &c.) 

"After  this  single  taking  of  the  drorfict  medicine." 
—Boyle:  Workt.ii.  190. 

2.  Fig. :  Strong,  efficacious,  effective. 

•Military  insubordination  is  that  which  requires 
the  most  prompt  and  Uratlic  remedies."— Jlacaulay  : 
Sitt.  Kni/.,  ch.  xl. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  remedy  which 
acts  powerfully,  strongly,  and  speedily. 

*dras-ty,  »dres-ti,  *dres'-ty,  a.    [Eng. 

drn.il ;  -y.]    Full  of  dregs  or  lees. 

"  Dreggy,  drtsti,  or  fulie  of  drcstyt.  Feculentut."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*drauc,  3.    [DRAUK.] 

*  draugh,  5.    [DRAFF.] 

draught,   draft,    *  draght,   *  draucht, 

*  draughte    (pron.     draft),     *  draht, 

*  dragt,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  droht  (Bosworth),  from 
dragon  =  to  draw,  to  drag,  by  the  suffixing 
of  t  as  in  flight  from  fly,  drift  from  drive,  &c. ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dragh  =  a  load,  a  burden  ; 
dragen  =  to  draw ;    Dan.  dragh  =  a  load  ; 
Icel.  drdttr  =  a  pulling,  a  draught  (of  fishes); 
draga  =  to  draw.]    [DRAFT.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  pulling,  or  hauling  : 
«s  vehicles,  Ate, 

"A  general  custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  of 
draught,  would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement." 
— Temple. 

2.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being  easily 
drawn  or  dragged. 

"The  Hertfordshire  wheel-plough  Is  the  best  and 
strongest  for  most  uses,  and  of  the  easiest  draught."— 
Mortimer:  Butbandry. 


3.  The  act  of  sweeping  or  dragging  with  a 
net. 

"TTpon  the  draught  of  a  pond,  not  one  flsh  was  left, 
but  two  pikes  grown  to  an  excessive  bigness."— Half. 

4.  The  quantity  or  number  of  fishes  taken 
in  one  sweep  of  a  net 

"  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were  with  him, 
at  the  draught  of  the  fishes."— Luke  v.  9. 

5.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth ; 
a  drink. 

"  With  a  plenteous  draught  revive  thy  soul." 

Pope  :  Hornet' t  Iliad,  vi.  825. 

6.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at  once,  or 
intended  to  be  drunk  at  once. 

••  Some,  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  shed* ; 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  73. 

*  7.  The  act  of  drawing  or  shooting  with  a 
bow. 

"Geffrey  of  Boullion.  at  one  draught  of  his  bow. 
shooting  against  David's  tower  in  Jerusalem,  broached 
three  feetless  birds  called  allerions."  —  Caniden  : 
Remaint. 

8.  The  act  of  representing  or  delineating  in 
a  picture,  sketch,  or  outline. 

"  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our 
original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived."— 
Locke. 

9.  A   representation   or   delineation   in   a 
picture. 

"  Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  in 
her  mind."          Dryden :  Urt.  Kuligrew,  106, 107. 

10.  Any  lineament  of  the  face. 

"The  spirit  of  grace  hath  begunne  to  draw  the 
draughtt  anil  lineaments  of  God's  image  within  the 
soule  of  a  man."— Z.  Hoyd:  Last  Battett,  p.  1,084. 

11.  A  first  sketch,  outline,   or  draft  of  a 
document,    giving   the  heads  and    principal 
details.     [DRAFT,  A.  I.  1.  (3).] 

"  A  draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  In  the 
public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  had  been 
prepared."— Macaulay :  Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

12.  A  representation. 

"  Whereas  in  other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace 
of  his  footsteps,  in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his 
hand."— South. 

*13.  A  draft  or  number  of  men,  &c.,  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  for  service  else- 
where. [DRAFT,  A.  II.  3.] 

"  Such  a  draught  of  forces  would  lessen  the  number 
of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  employed."— Additon. 

*  14.  A  jakes,  a  privy,  a  drain. 

"  Whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into 
the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught."— Matt. 
xv.  17. 

15.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money ;  a 
draft.    [DRAFT,  A.  II.  1.] 

"  Wi'  draught  on  draught  by  ilka  Holland  mall. 
He'll  eat  a'  faster  up  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Rost :  Helenore,  p.  35. 

16.  The  depth  of  water  which  a  ship  draws, 
i.e.,  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  water. 

17.  A  current  of  air,  natural  or  artificial. 

18.  The  entrails  of  a  calf  or  sheep. 

*  19.  A  sudden  attack  or  diversion  in  war. 

"  I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the 
service,  by  drawing  sudden  draughtt  upon  the  enemy, 
when  he  looketh  not  for  you.  '—Spenter :  State  tf 
Jrelawt. 

20.  A  mustard  poultice  ;  a  mild,  drawing 
blister ;  a  mild  vesicatory. 

*  21.  An  extract. 

"Extracts  and  draughtt  out  of  those  authors."— 
Holland  :  Ptinie,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  i. 

*  22.  A  move  in  chess. 

"  At  the  chess  with  me  he  gan  to  pley 
With  her  false  draughtt  ful  diuers 
She  stale  on  me." 

Chaucer :  Bake  of  the  Ducheue,  656. 

*23.  A  trick,  a  piece  of  craft,  an  artful 
scheme. 

"  The  iiniui-hr  and  counsall  of  tua  wyse  and  prudent 
prelattis."— Pittcottie  Cron.,  p.  49. 

*  24.  A  draught-horse  or  ox ;  draught  cattle. 

"  Shall  be  accomodate  with  draughtt  in  their  march." 
—ffuthimrch:  Ilittor.  Coll.,  v.  649.  (Davtei.) 

*  25.  A  cut,  a  stroke. 

"  He  clefte  hym  at  the  ferste  draught." 

Oclovtan,  956. 

*  26.  A  draw-bridge. 

"Thay  let  doun  the  grete  draght."      Qawaine,  817. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Domestic  &  Engineering: 

(1)  The  current  of  air  which  supplies  a  fire. 
When  this  is  not  mechanically  aided,  it  is 
called  a  natural  draft.  When  driven  mechani- 
cally, it  becomes  a  forced  draft  or  blast.  It  is 
also  known  as  cold  or  hot  blast,  according  to 
the  temperature ;  that  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, or  artificially  heated. 

(2) :  The  course  or  direction  of  the  hot  air 
and  smoke  :  as,  a  direct,  a  reverting,  a  split, 
or  a  wheel  draft. 


2.  Masonry:   Chisel-dressing  at  the  angle* 
of  stones,  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  levelling 
of  the  surfaces. 

3.  Pattern-making :    The  amount  of  taper 
given  to  a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  mould,  without  disturbing 
the  loam. 

4.  Weaving :  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles 
so  as  to  move  the  warp  for  the  formation  of 
the  kind  of  ornamental  figure  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  fabric.     Known  also  as  Drawing,  Reed- 
ing-in,  Cording  of  the  loom.     In  every  species 
of  weaving,  whether  direct  or  cross,  the  whole 
difference  of   pattern  or  effect  is  produced 
either  by  the  succession  in  which  the  threads 
of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by 
the  succession  in  which  those  heddles  are 
moved  in  the  working.     The  heddles  being 
stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  the 
heddles  connected  by  the  same   shafts  are 
called  a  leaf ;  and  as  the  operation  of  intro- 
ducing the  warp  into  any  number  of  leaves  U 
called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  succession 
is  called  a  draft. 

5.  Comm. :  An  allowance  for  waste  made  on 
goods  sold  by  weight ;  also  an  allowance  on 
excisable  goods. 

6.  Med. :  A  medicine  prepared  to  be  taken 
as  a  drink. 

7.  Games  (PI.) :  A  game  slightly  resembling 
chess,  and    played    on   a   chess-board   with 
twelve  pieces  or  men  on  each  side.    The  men, 
are  placed  on  each  alternate  square,  and  the 
object  of  each  side  is  to  capture  all  the  pieces 
of  the  opponent.    The  pieces  move  forward 
diagonally,  one  square  at  a  time,  except  when 
capturing  a  piece,  which  is  done  by  jumping 
over  any  piece  the  square  behind  which  is 
unoccupied.     Any  piece  which  succeeds  in 
reaching  the   extreme  end  of  the  board  ia 
"crowned,"  and  is  then  termed  a  king,  and 
has  the  power  of   moving  in  any  direction 
backwards  or  forwards.    The  game  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.     It  is  mentioned  in 
A.D.  1551.    It  was  also  called  jew  des  dames,  or 
dams  (q.v.)i 

8.  Shipbuilding  :  The  drawing  or  design  by 
which  the  ship  is  to  be  built,  which  is  gene- 
rally on  a  scale  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot. 

t  9.  Banking :  The  aame  as  DRAFT,  A.  II.  L 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  or  adapted  for  the  draught  of  vehi- 
cles, loads,  ic. 

"  The  most  occasion  that  farmers  have.lis  for  draught 
horses."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Written  or  given  in  outline  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  draught. 

"  Having  stated  In  the  said  draught  note."—  Trial  of 
W.  Humphrey t  (1839),  p.  5. 

3.  Drawn  from  a  cask  or  barrel :  as,  draught 
ale. 

T  (l)  Angle  of  draught:  The  angle  made  with 
the  line  of  motion  in  a  plane,  over  which  a 
body  is  drawn,  by  the  line  of  draught,  when 
the  latter  has  the  direction  best  adapted  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  friction  and  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

(2)  On  draught :  Supplied  or  drawn  direct 
from  the  cask. 

draught-bar,  draft-bar,  a. 

1.  A  swingle-tree,  double  or  single. 

2.  The  bar  of  a  railway-carriage  with  which 
the  coupling  is  immediately  connected. 

draught-board,  s.  The  board  on  which 
the  game  of  draughts  is  played. 

"  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-bourd  out  of  It* 
corner."  Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

draught-box,  draft-box,  s.  An  air- 
tight tube,  invented  by  Parker,  by  which  the 
water  from  an  elevated  wheel  is  conducted  to 
the  tail-race.  It  is  a  means  of  rendering  the 
whole  fall  available  without  placing  the  wheel 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
avoid  extreme  length  of  wheel-shaft ;  at  other 
times  to  conform  the  arrangements  to  the 
peculiar  location,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
place  the  wheel  at  a  distance  above  tail-water. 
(Knight.) 

draught-compasses,  s.pl.  Compasses 
with  movable  points,  used  for  drawing  the 
finer  lines  in  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  &c. 

draught-engine,  draft-engine,  t. 

Mining :  An  engine  (usually  steam)  for  ele- 
vating ore,  coal,  miners,  &c.,  or  for  pumping 
out  water. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore  wglf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


draught— draw 


draught -equalizer,  draft  -equali- 
zer, s.  A  treble  tree  ;  a  mode  of  arranging 
the  whiffletrees  when  three  horses  are  puUing 
abreast,  so  that  they  may  all  exert  an  equal 
amount  of  force. 

draught-furnace,  draft  furnace,  s. 

A  re.verberatory  air-furnace  ;  one  in  which  a 
blast  is  employed. 

draught -hole,   draft -hole,  s.     The 

hole  whereby  a  furnace  is  supplied  with  air. 

draught-hook,   draft-hook,   >-.    One 

of  the  hooks  on  the  checks  of  a  gun-carriage 
to  manoeuvre  it,  or  attach  additional  draught- 
gear  in  steep  places. 

draught-horse,  «.  A  horse  used  for 
drawing  heavy  loads. 

*  draught-house,  s.  A  house  where  filth 
is  deposited  ;  a  Jakes,  a  privy. 

"  And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  Mid  brake 
down  the  houae  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-home." 
— S  Kingt  x.  27. 

draught-net,  «.    [DRAFT-NET.] 

draught-ox,  s.  An  ox  employed  in 
drawingloads. 

draught -regulator,  draft -regula- 
tor, s.  A  means  for  opening  and  closing 
furnace-doors,  or  dampers  in  the  air,  draught, 
cr  discharge  flue,  so  as  to  urge  the  fire  or 
moderate  its  intensity  respectively,  as  it 
may  lag  below  or  quicken  above  the  desired 
standard.  Automatic  devices  for  this  pur- 
pose are  actuated  by  arrangements  known 
as  thermostats.  These  usually  depend  upon 
the  expansion  of  metal  by  heat  and  its  con- 
sequent contraction  as  it  cools.  The  length- 
ening or  shortening  of  a  metallic  rod  is  the 
actuating  force  which  is  communicated  by 
levers  or  other  mechanism  to  the  door,  regis- 
ter, or  damper.  As  a  certain  relation  exists — 
under  ordinary  conditions — between  the  heat 
of  steam  and  its  pressure,  the  heat  or  pressure 
of  steam  acting  on  a  column  of  mercury  may 
be  made  by  electric  connection  to  actuate  a 
magnet,  and  so  operate  the  device  which 
governs  access  of  air  to  the  furnace,  or  deter- 
mines the  area  of  the  flue  by  which  the 
volatile  results  of  combustion  are  discharged. 
[DAMPER.] 

draught-rod,  draft-rod,  s. 

Plough. :  A  rod  extending  beneath  the  beam 
from  the  clevis  to  the  sheth  and  taking  the 
•train  off  the  beam. 

draught -spring,    draft- spring,  s. 

A  spring  intervening  between  the  tug  or  trace 
of  a  draught  animal  and  the  load,  whereby  a 
jerking  strain  upon  the  animal  is  avoided.  It 
was  invented  and  used  by  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon.  Draught-springs  are  connected  to 
the  draw-bars  of  railway-carriages,  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  jerk  communicated  to  them 
in  starting. 

•  draught  (as  draft),  v.t.    [DRAUGHT,  ».] 

1.  To  draw  out 

"  Ton  saw  all  the  great  men  .  .  .  draughted  out  one 
by  one,  and  baited  in  their  turns."— Additon:  Free- 
holder, No.  19. 

2.  To  draw  up,  to  sketch,   to  compose  in 
outline,  to  draft. 

3.  To  detach  and  send  elsewhere  for  service  ; 
to  draft. 

"  Twenty  thousand  more  were  draughted  from  the 
town  of  Rio."— Cook :  Voyage*,  vol.  L,  bk.  i.,  oh.  ii. 

4.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing ;  to 
drain. 

"  The  Parliament  «o  often  draughted  and  drained.* — 
W.  Scott  ( Weaver}. 

draught  ed,  draft-ed  0>oth  as  draft  -ed), 
pa.  par.  or  o.  [DRAFT,  v.] 

draught-ing,  draft-Ing  (both  as  draft- 
ing), pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DRAUOHT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  com- 
posing in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  detaching  for  service  or  duty 
f  Isewhere. 

draughts  (as  drafts),  s.pl.  [DRAUGHT,  s.] 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  DRA UGHT,  s.,  A.  II.  8. 

2.  Light  grain  blown  away  with  the  chaff  in 
winnowing. 


"The  quantity  of  oats  consumed  by  a  work-horse 
varies  frum  fifteen  to  twenty -five  bushels,  if  good  oats 
are  given ;  but  as  draughts  are  commonly  given,  the 
quautity  is  proportionally  increased. "—Agric.  Surv. 
VaUoway,  p.  114. 

draughts  man,  drafts  man  (both  as 
drafts  -man),  s.  [Eng.  draught,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  draws  up  formal  documents,  as 
deeds,  leases,  &c. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans  ;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  draughtsmanship. 

•  3.  A  tippler. 

"  The  wholesome  restorative  above-mentioned  .  .  . 
may  be  given  to  all  the  morning  draught  tmen." — 
Taller. 

draughts  man  ship,  drafts  man  ship 
(both  as  drafts -man-ship),  s.  [Eng. 
draughtsman ;  -ship.]  The  art  or  science  of  a 
draughtsman  ;  skill  in  drawing  plans,  &c. 

draught-y  (as draff -jf),  o.  [Eng.  draught; 
-y-} 

L  Lit. :  Full  of  or  exposed  to  draughts. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Fit  for  a  draught-house  or  Jakes  ;  filthy, 
vile. 

"  The  filth  that  falleth  from  so  many  draughty  in- 
ventions as  daily  swiirme  in  our  printing-houses."— 
Keturne  from  Pemauui  (1606). 

2.  Designing ;     capable     of    laying     artful 
schemes. 

"  Everybody  said  that,  but  for  the  devices  of  anld 
draughty  Keelivin,  he  would  hae  been  proven  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare. '—  The  Entail,  ii.  12L 

3.  Artful,  crafty :   applied  to   the   scheme 
itself,  or  to  discourse. 

"  '  I'll  be  plain  wf  you,'  said  my  grandfather  to  thil 
draughty  speech."—/:.  QUhaae,  i.  162. 

*  drank,   *  drawk,   *  drawke,  *  drauc, 

s.     [Ger.  dravig,  dravich.]    Darnel. 
"  Draukt,  wede.    Drauca. "— Prompt.  Pan. 

drave,  pret.  ofv.    [DRIVE,  v.]    Drove. 

"  A  dozen  o'  gillies  as  rough  and  rugged  a*  the  beast* 
they  drave."— Scott :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xxvi. 

*drav'-el,  *  drab-el-yn,  v.t.  [DRABBLE.] 
To  bedrabble  ;  to  make  dirty  or  filthy. 

"  Bight  as  a  traveled  lowt  " 

Poem  on  Times  of  Edward  //.,  p.  25. 

*  dra-vick,  s.    [DRAKE  (3),  s.] 

Dra-vld'-I-an,  a.  [From  Dravidfa);  Eng. 
adj.  surf,  -ion.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dravida, 
or  Dravira,  the  old  name  of  a  province  of 
India.  The  Dravidian  languages  include 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malabar. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  1865  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Cald- 
well's  grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  it  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  bouk  was 
much  wanted  for  the  Aryan  group."—  Beamet :  Comp. 
Gram,  of  the  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  voL  L  (1872), 
Pref.  viiL 

draw,  •  dra  ghen,  '  drawe,  •  drai  en, 

*drey  (pa.  teu.  *drogh,  *droh,  *drou,  *drow, 
*  drowe,  *  drough,  drew,  *  drewe),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A  variant  of  drag  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  drag,  pull,  or  haul  after  one  by  force 
or  power  exerted  in  the  front  of  the  person  or 
thing  dragged. 

(2)  To  pluck  or   pull  out :  as,  To  draw  a 
sword,  to  draw  a  tooth. 

"  Who  wean  a  sword  he  must  not  draw.". 

Scott:  Rokeby.v.  14. 

(3)  To  remove  or  pull,  not  necessarily  with 
force. 

"  Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe." 

Trittram,  iii.  7S. 

(4)  To  pull,  haul,  or  cause  to  come  by  com- 
pulsion ;  to  force  to  go. 

"  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before 
the  judgment  seats  t  "—Jama  ii.  6. 

(5)  To  drag  or  pull  out  from  fastenings. 
"They  drew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark."— 2  Chron.  v.». 

(6)  To  take  off  the  spit. 

"  The  rest 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast. 
Which  drown  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease." 
Dryden  :  Homer,  Iliad  i. 

(7)  To  raise  or  lift  as  from  a  deep  place  :  as, 
to  draw  water  from  a  well. 

"They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him 
up  out  of  the  dungeon."— Jer.  xxxviii.  IS. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  slowly :  as,  To 
draw  a  deep  sigh. 

(9)  To  inhale,  to  take  into  the  lungs. 

••  A  simple  child 
"  That  lightly  rfraw»  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb,  _ 


(10)  To    bring  out  from  a  receptacle ;   to 
cause  to  run  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(11)  To  allow  or  cause  any  liquid  to  run. 

"I  opened  the  tumour  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  witk. 
out  drawing  one  drop  of  blood."—  Wurman :  Surgery, 

(12)  To  take  out  of  an  oven. 

(u)  To  cause  to  slide  ;  to  pull  more  closely- 
together  or  apart. 

"  Philoclea  i  n  treated  Pamela  to  open  her  grief :  who. 
drawing  the  curtain,  that  the  caudle  might  not  com- 
plain of  her  blushing,  was  ready  to  speak."— Sidney  ; 
Arcadia. 

(14)  To  extract. 

•  "  Spirits,  by  distillations,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vege- 
table juices,  which  shall  flame  and  fume  of  them- 
selves. '—Clieyne. 

(15)  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  tun> 
towards  itself. 

"  We  see  that  salt,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healeth  it  t 
so  as  it  seemeth  salt  dravreth  blood,  as  well  ai  blood) 
draweth  salt"— Bacon. 

(16)  To  suck. 

"  Sucking  and  drawing  the  breast  dlschargeth  the> 
milk  as  fast  as  it  can  be  generated."—  Witeinan:  O» 
Tumour*. 

(17)  To  eviscerate  ;   to  take  the  bowel  or 
entrails  from  ;  to  disembowel. 

"  In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe." 
King  :  Art  of  Cookery,  24*. 

(18)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  lengthen  :  as. 
To  draw  wire. 

"  How  much  her  grace  is  alter' d  on  the  sudden  1 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn." 

Shaketp.  :  Bmry  F///.,  IT.  «. 

(19)  To  form,  mark,   or  construct  between 
two  points :  as,  To  draw  a  line. 

(20).  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  any 
surface  ;  to  delineate,  to  picture. 

"  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 

As  heaven,  it  seemed,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed." 
;-  Shakfip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.371,  1,171. 

(21)  To  move  gradually,  to  extend. 

"  In  process  of  time,  and  as  their  people  increased., 
they  drew  themselves  more  westerly  towards  the  Redi 
Sea."— Raleigh. 

(22)  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel :  as,  To 
draw  tickets  in  a  lottery. 

*  (23)  To  tear  limb  from  limb. 

(24)  Gaming :  To  take  [cards]  from  th«  on* 
who  is  dealing,  as  in  draw-poker. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  turn  toward* 
itself. 

"He  affected  a  habit  different  from  that  of  the 
times,  such  as  men  had  only  beheld  in  pictures,  which 
drew  the  eyes  of  most,  and  the  reverence  of  many* 
towards  him."— Clarendon. 

(2)  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract 

"  Having  the  art,  by  empty  promises  and  threat*,  t* 
draw  others  to  his  purpose."— Bayward. 

(3)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  follow  one. 

"The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  flood*  ( 
Since  nought  so  stockist),  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

*  (4)  To  persuade,  to  induce. 

"The  English  lords  did  ally  themselves  with  tb» 
Irish,  and  drew  them  in  to  dwell  among  them,  and 
gave  their  children  to  be  fostered  by  them."— DaviH. 

*  (5)  TO  win.  to  gain. 

"  This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  lather  loses." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill  S. 

(6)  To  bring  on  or  procure  as  a  result ;  to 
cause. 

"  When  he  finds  the  hardship  of  slavery  outweigh 
the  value  of  life,  'tis  in  his  power,  by  resisting  hi* 
master,  to  draw  on  himself  death." — Locke. 

*  (7)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  spin  out. 

"  In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  coni)<arisons  into 
minute  particulars  of  no  importance."— felt  on  :  Onl*» 
Clatrics. 

(8)  To  derive,  to  receive,  to  adopt. 

"Several  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  tho 
Egyptians,  and  from  them  drew  the  rudiment*  OK 
sciences. "— Temple. 

(9)  To  deduce  as  from  postulates. 

"  From  the  events  and  revolutions  of  these  govern- 
ments, are  drawn  the  usual  instructions  of  prince* 
and  statesmen." — Temple. 

*  (10)  To  imply ;  to  produce  as  a  consequen- 
tial inference. 

"  What  shews  the  force  of  the  inference  but  a  view- 
of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclo* 
(ion.  or  proposition  inferred  ?  "—Locke. 

*  (11)  To  receive,  to  take  up. 

"  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  ever)'  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them.  1  would  have  my  bond." 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(12)  To  take  out,  to  withdraw  :  as,  To  draw 
money  from  a  bank. 

*  (13)  To  bear,  to  produce  :  as,  A  bond 
interest. 


hml.  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    ph  -  f 
-dan,  -tian  =  Blmn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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(14)  To  elicit. 

"To  utter  that  which  else  uo  worldly  good  should 
»a»  from  me."— Shakeip  :  Two  Otntlemen,  iii.  1. 

(15)  To  extort,  to  force. 

Bo  sad  an  object.  »nd  »o  well  expressed, 
Drew  sighs   and   groans   from    the   grieved    hero's 
breast.  Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  jgneid  i.  680,  681. 

*  (16)  To  wrest,  to  twist ;  to  distort. 

"I  wish  that  both  you  and  others  would  cease  from 
•drawing  the  scriptures  to  your  fantasies  and  affections. " 
— irhitgi/t. 

(17)  To  compose  ;  to  form  or  set  down  in 
Writing. 

"  Oarrick  was  a  worshipper  himself ; 
He  drein  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 
And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day." 

Cowptr:  Task,  vi.  678-80. 

(18)  To  write  out,  fill  up,  or  prepare  formally 
in  writing. 

"  He  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  positively 
refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts  of 
Parliament."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Rng.,  ch.  xv. 

(19)  To  depict  in  words ;  to  describe,  to  re- 
present. 

"  Homer  has  been  proved  before,  in  a  long  paragraph 
of  the  preface,  to  have  excelled  in  drawing  characters 
•mi  painting  manners." — Pope:  Homer' t  Odyssey 
(Postscript). 

(20)  To  win  or  gain  in  a  lottery. 


(21)  To  bend  :  as,  To  draw  a  bow. 

*  (22)  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice. 

"Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  the  action.  Come, 
thoti  must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me."— Shakesp.  : 
S  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

(23)  To  select,  fix  upon,  or  determine  by 
Jot. 

*  (24)  To  select,  or  pick  out. 

"A'Mrrtyo:  to  sever  or  take  out  of  the  flocke,  to 
4rawabepe."—eiiote:  Dictionary  (16S9). 

(25)  To  leave  undecided  :  as,  The  match  was 
drawn. 

*  (26)  To  take,  to  translate. 

*Ut  of  latin  this  song  is  drugen  on  Engleris  speche."  i 
Generis  t  Exodus,  IS. 

*  (27)  To  bring  back,  to  recall 

"  Who  so  draweth  into  memoire 
What  hath  befelle."  Gowr,  i. «. 

*  (28)  To  suffer,  to  go  through. 

"  O  the  pine  and  o  the  death  that  he  droh  for  mon- 
«on."— St.  Juliana,  p.  49. 

»  (29)  To  strain. 

"  Take  ryse  .  .  .  draughe  horn  thoiowghe  a  streyn- 
•ur."— Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  18. 
H,  Technically: 

1.  Hunting : 

{!)  To  trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

(2)  To  search,  as  a  covert,  for  a  fox,  hare, 
Jkc. 

"Hounds  had  scarcely  drawn  half  the  dense  under- 
growth of  Tidsley  Wood."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

(3)  To  force  to  leave  its  cover  or  hole  :  as,  To 
Iraw  a  badger. 

"  No  more  truth  in  thee  than  In  a  drawn  fox."— 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  8. 

2.  .Naut. :  To  sink  into  the  water  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  ;  to   require   a   certain  depth  of 
water  in  which  to  float. 

3.  Med. :  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer 
or  abscess  ;  to  cause  to  suppurate ;  to  bring 
to  maturation  and  discharge. 

4.  Coursing :  To  strike  a  dog  out  of  a  match 
or  course  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  But  and  Earl  of  Clyde  had  a  short  undecided  run, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  to  draw  the  last- 
named,  who  had  beeu  hard  run."— Field,  Jan  28th, 
1882. 

5.  Cricket :  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  passes 
between  longstop  and  long-leg. 

B.  Intransitive : 

i  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  :  as,  a  waggon, 
a  cart,  &c. ;  to  perform  the  office  of  a  beast  of 
draught. 

"That  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not 
been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the 
yoke."— Deut.  xxl.  3. 

(2)  To  be  capable  or  susceptible  of  traction 
or  hauling  :  as,  A  cart  draws  easily. 

(8)  To  unsheathe  a  sword. 
"Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.    They 
drew"— Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  more,  to  approach,  to  turn  and  ad- 
Vance  towards  a  place  or  person. 

"Toward  here  fader  he  gnnen  dragen." 

Oeneiii  *  Bxodut,  2,378. 

'  (5)  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  be  col- 
lected. 

"  The  English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  every 
oounty,  to  draw  close  together.  -  Macaulay :  Hilt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xll. 


(6)  To  take  a  card  out  of  a  pack ;  to  draw 
a  ticket  in  a  lottery. 
*  (7)  To  bend  ;  to  draw  a  bow. 

"Look  ye,  draw  home  enough."—  Shakeip.  :  Tina 
Andronicus,  iv.  3. 

(8)  To  practise  the  art  of  delineation  ;  to 
produce  pictures  or  representations  by  means 
of  lines. 

"So  much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in 
drawing,  as  will  enable  him  to  represent  tolerably  on 
paper  anything  he  sees,  should  be  got."— Locke. 

(9)  To  raise  water  from  a  well,  &c. 


*  (10)  To  withdraw,  to  move. 

(11)  To  extract  liquid  from  a  cask,  Ac. 

(12)  To  be  drawn  out  in  spinning. 

*  (13)  To  filter,  to  ooze. 

"  In  other  situations  the  subsoil  Is  so  concreted,  or 
hard,  that  water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  lew 
leet  of  distance."— Ayr.  Sun.  Kincard.,  p.  868. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  act  as  a  weight ;  to  influence,  pre- 
judice, or  bias. 

"They  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias 
of  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much."— 
Adtlison  :  Spectator. 

(2)  To  attract :  as,  A  play  draws  well. 

(3)  To  advance,  to  move  on. 

"  To  dede  I  drawe,  als  ye  mai  se«." 

Metrical  Bomiliet,  p.  80. 

(4)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer,  to  advance, 
to  draw  ou. 

"  And  now  I  faint  with  grief ;  my  fate  draws  nigh, 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die." 

Addiion :  Ovid :  Story  of  Narcissus,  8«,  87. 

(5)  Of  time  :  To  approach,  to  advance. 

"  The  minute  draws  on."—Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wines, 
T.  5. 

H  In  this  sense  frequently  used  impersonally. 

"  When  it  drew  towards  the  eue." 

Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  2,379. 

(6)  To  contract,  to  shrink. 

"I  have  not  yet  found  certainly  that  the  water 
itself  by  mixture  of  ashes,  or  dust,  will  shrink  or 
draw  into  less  room."— Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

*  (7)  To  amount. 

"Als  meklll  woll  for  vii]  «.  the  stane  as  drawis  to 
xvilj  «."— Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  (1538),  xvi.,  p.  601. 

*  (8)  To  be  delayed  or  protracted. 

"This  drew  over  for  ane  space,  and  mean  tyme  Mar- 
garet, our  young  queine,  broucht  home  ane  sone,"  &c.— 
fitscottie  Cron.,  p.  256  (ed.  1728),  xvi.,  p.  107. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunt. :  To  search  or  draw  a  covert. 

"Whilst  drawing  along  the  plantations  they  intrude 
upon  the  habitation  of  a  lot."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

2.  Comm. :  To  write  out  a  draft  or  order  for 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  by  another  person. 

3.  Med.  :  To  cause  suppuration  ;  to  collect 
the  matter  of  an  ulcer,  abscess,  &c. 

4.  Naut. :  To  sink  in  the  water ;  to  require 
a  certain  depth  of  water. 

"  Greater  hulks  draw  deep." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  Jt  Cretsida,  ii.  8. 

f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
draw,  to  pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to  pluck,  and 
to  tug :  "Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  first  three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a 
body  in  motion  from  behind  oneself  or  towards 
oneself ;  to  drag  is  to  draw  a  thing  with  vio- 
lence, or  to  draw  that  which  makes  resist- 
ance ;  to  hmd  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater 
violence.  We  draw  a  cart ;  we  drag  a  body 
along  the  ground  ;  or  haul  a  vessel  to  the 
shore.  To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to 
draw  without  the  idea  of  motion  :  horses  pull 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can  draw  a 
heavily  laden  cart  up  hill.  To  pluck  is  to 
pull  with  a  sudden  twitch,  in  order  to 
separate ;  thus,  feathers  are  plucked  from 
animals.  To  tug  is  to  pull  with  violence ; 
thus,  men  tug&i  the  oar.  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation we  may  be  drawn  by  anything  which 
can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  nearer  to  an 
object ;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of 
force  ;  we  pull  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct 
effort.  To  haul,  pluck,  and  tug  are  seldom 
used  but  in  the  physical  application."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

f  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  draw  away :  Gradually  to  get  in  front, 
BO  as  to  leave  others  behind. 

"  The  first-named  pair  then  drew  away  and  won  by 
two  lengths."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  28,  1882. 

2.  To  draw  back : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  move  back,  to  retire. 

(b)  Figuratively : 

(i)  To  refuse  or  be  unwilling  to  fulfil  a 
pledge,  promise,  or  undertaking. 


(ii)  To  apostatize. 

(2)  Comm. :   To  receive  back  as  duties  on 
goods  for  exportation. 

3.  To  draw  in : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  collect,  to  bring  together  for  appli- 
cation to  any  purpose. 

"  A  dispute,  where  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on. 
and  every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to 
give  colour  to  the  argument,  is  advanced  with  osten- 
tation."— Locke. 

(6)  To  contract,  to  pull  back,  to  shorten. 

"  Now,  sporting  muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins ; 
Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  sunny  plains." 

Gay. 

(e)  To  entice,  to  inveigle,  to  involve  in  any 
business  without  consent. 

"  Many  who  had,  in  December,  taken  arms  for  tho 
Prince  of  Orange  and  R  Free  Parliament,  muttered, 
two  months  later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  shortened  or  con- 
tracted :  as,  The  days  begin  to  draw  in. 

4.  To  draw  near  or  nigh :  To  approach,  to 
come  nearer  or  closer. 

"They  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  tea,  and  drawing 
nigh  unto  the  ship."— John  vi.  19. 

5.  To  draw  off: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(0)  Literally  : 

(1)  To  withdraw,  to  lead  away. 

(ii)  To  drain  out  or  extract  by  a  vent. 
"Stop   your  vessel,   and   have  a   little   vent-hoi* 
stopped  with  a  spill,  which  never  allow  to  be  pulled 
out  till  you  draw  off  t.  great  quantity."— Mortimir: 
Husbandry. 

(iii)  To  extract  by  distillation.    (Lit.  £flg.) 

"  Authors,  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spirits  of 
their  thoughts,  should  lie  still  for  some  time,  till  their 
minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength."— Additon:  Free- 
holder. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  abstract,  to  withdraw,  to  turn 
off  or  away. 

"  It  draws  men's  minds  off  from  the  bitterness  of 
party."— Additon. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  retire,  to  retreat,  to  give 
way.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  When  the  engagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  to 
to  draw  off  by  degreess,  and  not  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture."— Collier. 

6.  To  draw  on : 
(1)  Transitive; 

(a)  Lit. :  To  put  on  by  means  of  pulling : 
as,  He  drew  on  his  boots. 
(6)  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cause,  to  bring  on  by  degrees,  to 
involve. 

"  The  examination  of  the  subtile  matter  would  drat* 
on  the  consideration  of  the  nice  controversies  that 
perplex  philosophers."— Boyle  :  On  Fluids. 

(ii)  To  allure,  to  entice,  to  induce  to  follow 
by  persuasion. 

"  Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her. 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on," 

Tennyson :  Enoch  Arden,  471,  478. 

(Hi)  To  occasion,  to  invite. 

"  Under  colour  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence 
draws  on.  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  sub* 
sidy."— ffayward. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer  or  closer. 

41  The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  falL" 

Dryden:  Homer ;  Iliad  vj. 

(6)  To  gain  on  or  get  nearer  to  in  pursuit. 

7.  To  draw  over : 

(1)  To  raise  in  a  still. 

"  I  took  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  degrees  mixed 
with  it  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  oter  with 
water  in  a  limbeck.  "—Boyle :  On  Colours. 

(2)  To  induce  to  change  parties ;  to  bring 
over. 

"Some  might  be  brought  Into  his  interests  by 
money ;  others  drawn  over  by  tetx."— Additon :  On 
the  War. 

8.  To  draw  out : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(0)  Literally: 

(1)  To  lengthen  or  cause  to  stretch  out  by 
beating,  or  other  application  of  force. 

"  Batter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or  as  workmen  call  It, 
draw  it  out.  till  it  comes  to  its  breadth."— Moxon. 

(ii)  To  set  in  order  for  battle. 
"  Let  him  desire  his  superior  officer,  that,  the  next 
time  he  is  drawn  out,  the  challenger  may  be  posted 
near  him."— Cottier. 

(iii)  To  detach  or  separate  from  the  main 
body ;  to  select. 

"  Next,  of  his  men  and  ship  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Km-U  vUi  724,  7S5. 

(iv)  To  extract  or  draw  off :  as,  liquor  from 
a  cask. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
oc,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qn  =  kw. 
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(y)  To  extract  as  by  distillation. 
(6)  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  protract,  to  lengthen. 

"  He  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
Bat  thy  unkindness  »hnll  his  death  draw  out 
To  Hug  ring  sufferance  " 

Shaken>. :  Jteantre  for  ileature.  ii.  4. 

(ii)  To  spin  oat. 

"  Virgil  ban  drawn  out  the  best  rules  of  tillage  and 
planting  into  two  books,  which  Hesiod  has  despatched 
in  half  a  one."— Additon. 

(iii)  To  extract,  to  pump  out  or  elicit  by 
•question,  &c. 

"  Philoclea  found  her,  and.  to  draw  out  more,  said 
•he,  I  have  often  wondered  how  such  excellencies 
•onld  be."— Sid'iey. 

(iv)  To  induce,  to  extract,  to  cause  to  be 
tittered. 

"  Whereas  It  is  concluded,  that  the  retaining  diverse 
things  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  other  reformed 
churches  have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do 
not  well,  unless  we  can  shew  that  they  have  done  ill. 
What  needed  this  wrest  to  draw  out  from  as  an  accu- 
•atkm  of  foreign  churches?"— Booker. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  longer  :   as,   The 
days  begin  to  draw  out. 

9.  To  draw  together:  To  collect  or  come 
together  or  closer. 

10.  To  draw  up  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  from  a  depth. 
(6)  To  range  in   line  ;   to   form  troops  in 
regular  order. 

"So  Hnley-Zeydan  found  us, 
Dravm  up  in  battle,  to  receive  the  charge." 

Dry  den :  Don  Sebattian,  v.  1. 

(c)  To  compose. 

"A  paper  may  be  drown  up  and  signed  by  two  OP 
three  hundred  principal  gentlemen."— Swift. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  be  lifted  or  raised ;  to  rise  :  as,  The 
Curtain  drew  up. 

(b)  To  form  in  regular  order  or  line. 

"The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's  troops,  seeing 
there  was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side,  drew  up  in  a 
large  field  opposite  to  the  bridge."— Clarendon. 

(c)  To  come  to  a  stop  or  stand  ;  to  pull  up  : 
48,  The  carriage  drew  up  at  his  door. 

11.  To  draw  up  with : 

(1)  To  enter  into  a  state  of  familiar  inter- 
course, or  of  intimacy :  used  in  a  general  seuse. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship. 

"  The  poor  man  gets  aye  a  poor  marriage,  and  when 
I  had  naething  I  was  fain  to  draw  up  wi  you."— Sir  A. 
H'S/lie.  iii.  152. 

12.  To  draw  to  a  head  : 

(1)  Lit.  <t  Med. :  To  begin  to  suppurate  ;  to 
•fipen. 

"Alinutir:  To  wax  ripe,  or  draw  to  a  Head,  as  an 
iznpostume,  also  to  end.'  — Cotyrave. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  approach  a  state  of  ripeness  or 
"iness. 

"Now  his  majesty  begins  to  waken,  and  is  fast 
drawing  to  an  head."—Spalding,  ii.  29. 

*  13.  To  draw  ont'»  pass :  To  give  over,  to 
give  up. 

*  14.    To  draw  dry-foot :  According  to  Dr.- 
Johnson,  to  trace  the  marks  of  the  dry  foot 
•without  the  scent. 

"  A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  drain  dry-foot 
wlHL."—Shakap. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

*  15.  To  draw  a  book :  To  draw  up  a  bill  or 
lawyer's  brief. 

"He  entreated  Mr.  Doctor  her  husband,  that  bee 
would  draw  a  oooke,  to  intimate  to  the  judge  his 
reasons,  and  hee  would  be  very  thankfull  to  him."— 
Patienger  of  Benvrnuto  (1612). 

16  To  draw  the  long  bow :  To  tell  incredible 
stories. 

17.  To  draw  cut :  To  draw  lots.    [Cur,  «.] 

18.  To  draw  level :  To  get  level  with,  to 
come  up  to,  to  overtake. 

"H»ti  Kari  gradually  drew  lerfl,  and  was  over  a 
lengtt  in  (rant,  -field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

19.  To  draw  a  person  out :  To  entice  him  to 
speak  on  any  matter.  (Generally  with  an  idea 
of  ridiculing  him  ) 

*  20.  To  draw  to  the  gallows  : 

Law:  One  of  the  barbarous  arrangements 
formerly  carried  out  when  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one  convicted 
of  high  treason.  Originally  the  culprit  was 
dragged  along  the  ground  or  pavement.  Then, 
humanity  beginning  to  assert  its  influence,  the 
authorities  connived  at  his  being  brought  along 
on  a  sledge  or  hurdle.  This  more  humane 
practice  became  the  general  custom,  and  at 
last  the  law.  (Bluckstone.) 

draw,  s.    [DRAW,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  or  power  of  drawing ;  draught. 


"  The  cavalier,  with  a  slanting  back-blow  of  a 
broad -sword,  luckily  cut  the  ribbon  that  tied  his 
uiurrion,  and  with  a  draw  threw  it  over  his  head."— 
Heath  :  Flagellum  |167»),  p.  46. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  lots. 

3.  That  part  of  a  drawbridge  which  is  drawn 
or  raised  up. 

4.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

6.  An  undecided  or  drawn  game. 
"  The  match  thus  ended  in  a  draw  in  favour  of  the 
colonials."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  11, 1882. 

6.  A  feeler,  a  trial. 

"This  was  what,  in  modern  days,  is  called  a  draw."— 
Reade  :  Clouter  and  Hearth,  ch.  v.  (Varies.) 

IL  Hunt. :  The  act  of  drawing  a  covert. 

"Tidsley  Wood  was  our  first  draw."— Field,  Jan.  2», 
18S2. 

draw-bar,  s.  An  iron  rod  to  connect  a 
locomotive  with  a  tender. 

draw-bench,  s.  A  machine  for  drawing 
slips  of  metal  through  a  gauged  opening. 
[DRAWING-BENCH.] 

draw-bore,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hole  so  made  through  a  tenon  and 
mortise  that  the  pin  will  draw  up  the  shoulder 
to  the  abutment.  The  hole  through  the 
tenon  is  bored  at  a  distance  from  the  shoulder 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  cheeks  measured 
between  the  hole  through  the  mortise  and  the 
face  of  the  abutment  against  which  the 
shoulder  is  drawn.  (Knight.) 

Draw-bore  pin : 

Join. :  A  joiner's  tool,  consisting  of  a  solid 
piece  or  pin  of  steel,  tapered  from  the  handle, 
used  to  enlarge  the  pin-holes  which  are  to 
secure  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  to  bring  the 
shoulder  of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abut- 
ment on  the  edge  of  the  style.  When  this  is 
effected  the  draw-bore  pin  is  removed,  and 
the  hole  filled  up  with  a  wooden  peg. 

draw -boring,  s.  The  operation  of 
polishing  a  musket-barrel  after  it  has  been 
rifled. 

draw-boy,  - . 

Weaving  :  Formerly  the  boy  who  pulled  the 
cords  of  the  harness  in  figure-weaving.  A 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  mechanical 
device  which  forms  a  substitute  for  the  boy. 
[JAOQUARD.] 

draw-bridge,  •  drau-br  idge,  *draw- 
brig,  *  draw-brugge,  s.  A  form  of  bridge 
in  which  the  span  is  removable  from  the 
opening  to  allow  masted  vessels  to  pass,  or  to 
prevent  crossing.  Drawbridges  were  in 
mediaeval  times  used  to  span  the  fosse  or 
moat,  the  movable  part  l>eing  made  to  rise 
vertically,  so  as  to  present  a  twofold  obstacle 
to  any  enemy,  a  chasm  and  a  strengthened 
barrier.  In  modern  drawbridges  the  movable 
part  is  made  to  move  horizontally.  Draw- 


bridges are  used  in  crossing  canals,  rivers, 
and  dock  entrances,  which  are  occasionally 
traversed  by  masted  vessels.  They  are  also 
used  in  crossing  the  ditches,  fosses,  and  moats 
of  fortifications.  They  are  of  four  kinds  :  (1) 
The  lifting-bridge  is  used  in  Holland  upon  the 
canals  and  in  fortifications,  in  places  where 
the  roadway  is  near  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  bridge  is  lifted  bodily  and  supported  by  a 
heavy  framework,  while  the  vessel  passes. 
[LiFTtNG-BRiDGE.]  (2)  The  turning-bridge  or 
swing-bridge  moves  on  a  vertical  pivot,  being 
sometimes  in  two  sections  which  meet  half- 
way across  the  water-course.  The  portion  on 
land  is  a  counterpoise  for  that  projecting  over 
the  water,  and  the  bridge  moves  in  arc-shaped 
tracks,  resting  on  cannon-balls.  [SWING- 


BRIDGE.]  It  is  sometimes  supported  by  a 
central  post  and  swings  90°,  opening  two  pas- 
sages for  vessels,  one  on  each  side.  This  is  a 
pivot-bridge.  (3)  The  bascule-bridge  turns  on 
a  horizontal  pivot,  standing  in  a  vertical 
position  on  the  side  of  the  water-way  while 
the  vessel  passes  by.  The  inner  end  is  in 
excess  of  the  weight  of  the  roadway,  and 
descends  into  a  pit  built  with  hydraulic 
masonry.  This  pit  is  not  material,  perhaps, 
in  fortifications,  and  is  not  desirable  in  ordi- 
nary road  or  dock  work.  The  bascule  may  be 
seen  at  Havre  and  Hull.  [BASCULE-BRIDGE.] 
(4)  The  rolling-bridge  has  been  introduced  on 
some  English  railways.  The  bridge  passes 
laterally  upon  a  carriage  until  it  has  passed 
the  junction  of  the  line  of  rails,  and  then  rolls 
inward  to  leave  the  water-way  clear. 

"  There  is  not  of  that  castle-gate. 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis  weight. 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bndge,  or  barrier  left." 

Byron :  Hateppa,  X. 

draw-cut,  s.  An  oblique  motion  of  a 
knife,  so  as  to  move  lengthwise  across  an 
object  as  well  as  cutting  into  it. 

draw-filing,  s.  Drawing  a  file  longi- 
tudinally up  and  down  a  piece  of  metal,  with- 
out giving  the  tool  any  movement  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

draw-gate,  s.  The  valve  of  a  sluice, 
either  of  a  canal,  a  flushing  arrangement,  or  a 
flume  or  penstock  of  a  water-wheel. 

draw-gauge  cutter,  *.  A  harness- 
maker's  tool  for  cutting  strips  of  leather  of 
any  set  width.  [GAUGE-KNIFE.] 

draw-gear,  *.  The  coupling-parts  of 
rail  way -carriages. 

*  draw-gloves,   s.     A   sort  of  trifling 
game,  the  particulars  of  which  the  learned 
have  not  yet  discovered.    Herrick  has  men- 
tioned it  several   times,  and    made   it   tbd 
subject  of  the  following  epigram  : 

"  At  draw-glovri  we'll  play. 

And  pretbee  let's  lay 
A  wager,  and  let  it  be  this : 

Who  first  to  the  sum 

Of  twenty  shall  come. 
Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kiss." 

draw-head,  s. 

1.  Bail.  :  The  projecting  part  of  a  draw-bar 
in  which  the  coupling-pin  connects  with  the 
link. 

2.  Spin.  :  A  device  in  spinning  in  which 
the  slivers  are  lengthened   and   receive   an 
additional  twist. 

draw-kiln,  s.  A  lime-kiln  arranged  to 
afford  a  continuous  supply  of  lime  from 
below,  fuel  and  limestone  being  fed  in  above 
from  time  to  time.  Also  called  a  Running- 
kiln,  or  Continuous  kiln. 

*  draw-latch,  *  draw-latches,  s.   A 

thief. 

"Well,  pbisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  heere,  till 
Stilt  and  I  returue ;  and  if  I  pepper  him  nut,  say  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  dratclatch."— 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman  (1631 1. 

draw-link,  s.  A  connecting-link  for 
railway  carriages. 

draw-loom,  s. 

Wearing:  The  draw-loom  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  jacquard,  and  is  used  in  figure- 
weaving.  The  number  of  the  heddles  being 
too  great  to  be  worked  by  the  ft  et  of  the 
weaver,  the  warp-threads  are  passed  through 
loops  formed  in  strings,  arranged  in  a  vertical 
plane,  one  string  to  every  warp-thread  ;  and 
these  strings  are  arranged  in  separate  groups, 
which  are  pulled  by  a  draw-boy,  in  such 
order  as  may  be  required  to  produce  the  pat- 
tern. The  groups  are  drawn  by  pressure  on 
handles,  the  required  order  being  determined 
by  reference  to  a  design,  painted  on  paper, 
which  is  divided  up  into  small  squares.  A 
mechanical  draw-hoy  has  been  contrived,  to 
dispense  with  human  assistance.  It  consists 
of  a  half-wheel  with  a  rim  grooved  so  as  to 
catch  into  the  strings  requiring  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  half-wheel  travels  along  a  toothed 
lor,  with  an  oscillating  motion  from  right  to 
left,  and  draws  down  the  particular  cords  re- 
quired for  the  pattern.  (Knight.) 

draw-net,  s.  A  net  with  large  meshes, 
used  for  catching  the  larger  varieties  of  fowls. 

draw-plate,  5.  A  drilled  steel  plate  or 
ruby  through  which  a  wire  or  ribbon  of  metal 
is  drawn  to  reduce  Ind  equalize  it.  The 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Jfenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
'dan,  -ttaa  =  than,   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -clous  -  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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draw-plate  is  made  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
cast-steel,  one  side  being  flatted  off.  Several 
holes  of  graduated  sizes  are  punched  through 
the  plate  from  the  flat  side,  and  the  holes  are 
somewhat  conical  in  form.  The  wire  is 
cleaned  of  its  oxide  in  a  tumbling-box,  and  is 
then  annealed.  It  is  then  drawn  through  as 
many  of  the  holes  in  succession  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  required  size.  The 
wire  is  occasionally  annealed  to  remove  the 
hardness  incident  to  compression  in  the  plate, 
and  pickled  to  remove  scale.  The  sharpened 
•'.  end  being  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  plate, 
'  it  is  drawn  through  sufficiently  to  attach  it 
to  the  wheel.  This,  being  revolved,  draws  the 
wire  through  the  plate  and  reels  it  up  as 
drawn.  The  coil  from  which  it  is  drawn  is 
dampened  with  starch-water  or  beer-grounds 
as  a  lubricator.  For  fine  work,  such  as  the 
drawing  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  the  draw- 
hole  is  made  of  a  drilled  ruby.  Wire  for  pen- 
dulum-springs of  watches  is  drawn  through  a 
pair  of  flat  rubies  with  rounded  edges. 

draw-point,  s. 

Engrav. :  The  etching-needle  used  on  the 
bare  point ;  also  called  Dry-point. 

draw  poker,  «.    [See  POKEB.] 

draw-spring,  s.  The  spring  of  a  draw- 
head  ;  a  spring  coupling-device  for  railway 
carriages. 

draw-tube,  s.  The  adjustable  tube  of  a 
compound  microscope,  having  the  eye-piece 
at  its  outer  end,  and  the  erectiug-glass  (it  any) 
at  its  inner  end. 

draw-well,  s.  A  deep  well  from  which 
•water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
bucket. 

draW-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  draw;   -able.]    That 
may  or"  can  be  drawn. 

"  By  a  niagick  might 
Drawablt  here  and  there." 

Mure :  Song  of  the  Soul. 

draw  -back,  s.    [Eng.  draw,  and  back.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cause  of  loss  of  profit  or  ad- 
vantage ;  a  disadvantage,  an  inconvenience, 
an  obstacle. 

"I  am  not  Insensible  that  third  nights  are  dis- 
agreeable drawback*  upon  the  annual  profits  of  the 
•tage."— Goldmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

n.  Comm. :  An  amount  of  money  paid  back 
or  allowed  :  specifically,  a  certain  amount  of 
customs  or  duties  refunded  or  remitted  to  an 
exporter  of  goods  which  have  been  previously 
Imported,  and  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  ; 
a  certain  allowance  of  excise  duty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  of  home  manufacture. 
"  IB  poundage  and  drawback*  I  lose  half  my  rent." 

Swift. 

•  Draw  can  -sir,  s.  <fe  a.    [See  definition.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  of  a  braggart  character  in  the 
comedy   of  The  Rehearsal,  written  by  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1663.    He 
is   represented   as   a   burlesque  character  of 
extraordinary  valour  and  fighting  powers,  of 
•which  he  incessantly  boasts. 

2.  A  braggadocio,  a  bully,  a  blusterer,  a 
braggart. 

"  The  leader  wae  of  ugly  look  and  gigantic  stature ; 
|  he  acted  like  a  Drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor 
!  toe."—Adtluon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Blustering,  bullying,  full  of 
braggartism.  . 

"The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcantir 
xmcles  appeared."—  W.  Irving:  The  Widow t  Ordeal. 

draw-ee ,  s.    [Eng.  draw ;  -ee.] 

Comm. :  The  person  on  whom  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  order  for  payment  of  money  is 
drawn. 

draw'-er,  * draw-ar,  s.    [Eng.  draw;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  draws  or  pulls :  as,  One  who 
draws  water  from  a  well. 

*  (2)  One  who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask,  &c. ; 
a  waiter,  a  barman. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman ;  thou  art  a  drawer."— Shaken. : 
Iffenry/K.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  sliding  box  or  case  in  a  table,  desk, 
&c. ,  which  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  at 
pleasure. 


(5)  (PL):  An  undergarment  of  wool  or  cotton 
worn  by  l>oth  sexes  on  the  legs  and  lower  parts 
of  the  body. 

"  The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children  by 
making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or 
draweri,  till  they  are  teu  years  old."— Lock*. 

*  2.  Fig. :  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  attracting. 

"  Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  is  at- 
tractive, because  physicians  observe  that  fire  is  a  great 
drawer."— Sicift. 

IL  Comm. :  One  who  draws  a  bill  or  order 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
another. 

If  (1)  Drawers  of  doth,  drawars  of  claithe: 
Persons  who  pulled  or  stretched  cloth  so 
that  it  should  measure  more  than  in  reality 
it  ought. 

"  It  is  statute  anentis  drawarit  of  claithe  and  li t- 
staris  of  fals  culouris,  that  gif  ony  drawaris  of  claithe 
beis  apprehendit,  that  ane  half  of  the  saidis  gudis  to 
be  our  soueraue  lordis  eschete,  and  the  tother  half  to 
the  burghe."— Act*  Jama  V.  (1640),  (ed.  1814),  p.  376. 

(2)  Chest  of  drawers:  A  movable  wooden 
frame,  containing  a  number  of  drawers  one 
above  the  other. 

drawer-lock,  s.  A  form  of  inside  or 
mortise  lock  which  projects  its  bolt  upwardly 
into  the  strip  above. 

draw  Ing,  *  draw-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[DRAW,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling,  dragging,  or  hauling 
by  force. 

"  Without  the  drawing  foorth  of  his  sword."— Solin- 
thed:  Henry  11.  (an.  1171). 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  represent- 
ing figures,  &c.,  on  a  flat  surface  by  means  of 
lines  drawn  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  fee. 
The  making  or  copying  of  plans,  and  views  of 
buildings,  machinery,  and  other  structures. 
It  is  divisible  into  Geometrical  or  Linear,  and 
Mechanical  drawing,   in  which    instruments 
are  used,  and  Free-hand  drawing. 

3.  A  picture,  a  sketch,  a  representation. 

"  Masterly  rough  drawingt  which  are  kept  within."— 
Shaftesbury :  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i.,  §  3. 

4.  The  act  of  distributing  prizes  in  a  lottery 
by   lots   drawn ;    the    selection   of    certain 
numbers  by  drawing  them  out  of  a  box  or 
wheel. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  taken  in  any  estab- 
lishment for  goods  sold ;  takings,   receipts. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Metal:    The   operation  of  hammering, 
rolling,  or  drawing  through  a  die,  by  which  a 
bar  or  rod  of  metal  or  a  wire  is  extended  in 
length  to  form  a  rod,  tube,  or  plate. 

2.  Founding :  Said  of  a  pattern  whose  shape 
is  such  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sand  without  breaking  the   moulded  form. 
[DRAUGHT,  s.,  A.  II.  3.] 

3.  Spinning:  The  gaining  of  the  mule-car- 
riage ;  its  progress  after  the  feed  is  stopped 
draws  out  the  yarn. 

4.  Fibre:  Extending  a  sliver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  its  fibres  parallel  and  increas- 
ing its  length.     The  drawing  and  doubling 
process  first  draws  out  the  slivers  as  produced 
by  the  finishing  card  by  means  of  drawing- 
rollers,  and  then  unites  several  of  these  into 
one.    The  object  of  the  first  operation  is  to 
draw  each  fibre  past  the  next  one,  thus  plac- 
ing them  still  more  completely  parallel  to 
each  other ;  while  that  of  the  second  is  to 
neutralize  the  inequalities  in  each  separate 
sliver,  and  to  strengthen  them  after  having 
been  extended.    (Knight.)   [DRAWING-FRAME.] 

drawing  -account,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  sum  of  money- left  in  a  banker's 
hands,  upon  which  cheques  can  be  drawn  at 
any  time  without  notice. 

drawing-awl,  .-. 

Leather :  A  leather- worker's  awl,  having  a 
hole  near  the  point  in  which  the  thread  is  in- 
serted and  pushed  through  in  sewing,  &c. 

drawing  bench,  s.  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Barton,  formerly  comp- 
troller of  the  British  Mint.  Strips  of  metal 
are  brought  to  an  exact  thickness  and  width 
by  being  drawn  through  a  gauged  opening, 
made  by  two  cylinders  in  the  required  prox- 
imity and  prevented  from  rotating.  (Kidght.) 


drawing-board,  s.  A  square  frame, 
with  either  a  continuous  surface  or  a  movable 
panel,  for  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  while 
plotting,  projecting,  &c. 

*  drawing-box,  s.    A  drawer. 

drawing  compass,  s.  An  instrument 
with  two  legs,  used  for  striking  circles  and 
curves.  One  leg  has  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  it 
has  several  modifications,  such  as  Bow-pen, 
Bow-pencil,  Beam-compass,  &c.  Compasses 
for  measuring  and  transferring  measurements 
are  called  Dividers,  Bisecting-compass,  Pro- 
portional-compass, &c.  [COMPASS.]  (Knight.) 

drawing-frame, «. 

1.  Spinning:  A  machine  in  which  the  slivers 
of  cotton  or  wool  from  the  carding-machine 
are  attenuated  by  passing  through  consecu- 
tive pairs  of  rollers,   each    successive   pair 
rotating  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  predeces- 
sor.   The  device  was  first  invented  by  Leon 
Paul,  patented  1738 ;  and  perfected  by  Ark- 
wright,  patent  1769.    It  was  called  a  water- 
frame,  from  the  circumstance  that  Arkwright's 
machinery  was  driven  by  water-power.     It 
was  named  a  throstle,  from  the  brisk  singing 
or  humming  sound  made  by  it.     [THROSTLE.] 
It  is  used  in  the  process  of  doubling  slivers 
[DOUBLER],  and  is  indispensable  in  the  bobbiu- 
and-fly  frame  and  the  mule  (q.v.).    The  draw- 
ing-frame,   disconnected  with  any  spinning 
operation,  is  a  machine  to  elongate  the  spongy 
slivers   produced  by  the  caruing-engine,   to 
straighten  the  filaments  and  lay  them  parallel. 
The  drawing-frame  is  also  used  to  equalize 
slivers   by  condensing  a   number  into   one 
[DOUBLING],  and  then  elongating  them  so  as 
to  overcome  special  defects.   Filaments  which 
have  become  doubled  over  the  teeth  of  the 
carding-machine  are  also  straightened  in  the 
process  of  doubling  and  drawing.    The  draw- 
ing-frame consists  of  three  pairs  of  rollers,  the 
upper  ones  being  covered  with  leather  and 
the  lower  ones  fluted   longitudinally.     The 
upper  ones  have  an  imposed  weight,  and  the 
lower  ones  are  driven  by  power,  and  carry 
those  above.      The  rollers   are  driven  with 
varying  degrees  of  velocity;  the  second  say, 
at  a  speed  double  that  of  the  first,  and  the 
third  or  delivery  rollers  at  a  speed  five  times 
that  of  the  second. 

2.  Sittc-mach. :   A  machine   in  which  the 
fibres  of  floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  parallel, 
preparatory  to  being  cut  into  lengths  by  the 
cutting-engine,  to  be  afterwards  worked  lik« 
cotton. 

drawing  in,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  The  process  of  arranging  the  yarn  threads 
in  the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  orna- 
ment to  be  exhibited  ;  the  draft  or  cording  of 
the  loom. 

drawing-knife,  s. 

1.  A  blade  having  a  handle  at  each  end,  and 
used  by  coopers,  waggon-makers,  and  carpen- 
ters.     It  is  usually  operated  in  connection 
with  a  shaving-horse,  which  holds  the  stave, 
spoke,  shingle,  axe-handle,  or  other  article 
which  is  being  shaved. 

2.  A  tool  used  for  cutting  a  groove  as  a 
starting  1'or  a  saw-kerf. 

drawing-machine,  «. 

1.  One  for  elongating  the  soft  roving  of 
fibre.    [DRAWING-FRAME.] 

2.  One  for  drawing  a  strip  of  metal  through 
a  gauged  opening  to  equalize  its  size.    [DRAW- 
ING-BENCH.] 

3.  A  form  of  spinning-machine  for  ductile 
sheet-metal. 

drawing-master,  s.  One  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

drawing-paper,  s.  A  variety  of  large 
white  paper,  made  preferably  of  linen  stock, 
and  of  fourteen  sizes.  The  sizes  of  drawing- 
paper  are— Cap,  13  by  16;  Demy,  1545  by  18'5; 
Medium,  18  by  22  ;  Royal,  19  by  24  ;  Super- 
royal,  19  by  27  ;  Imperial,  21-25  by  29  ;  Ele- 
phant, 22'25  by  27 '75  ;  Coluinbier,  23  by  3375  ; 
Atlas,  26  by  33  ;  Theorem,  28  by  34  ;  Double 
Elephant,  26  by  40 ;  Antiquarian,  31  by  52  ; 
Emperor,  40  by  60 ;  and  Uncle  Sam,  48  by 
120  inches.  These  are  about  the  usual  sizes, 
but  the  scales  of  different  makers  vary  to 
some  extent. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     «.  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 


drawing-room — dre  adfully 
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drawing-pen,  s.  A  pen  for  ruling  lines, 
consisting,  in  its  most  usual  form,  of  a  [>air  of 
Bteel  blades,  between  which  the  ink  is  con- 
tained, the  thickness  of  tiie  line  being  deter- 
mined by  the  adjustment  as  to  distance  of  the 
said  blades.  The  ends  of  the  steel  blades  are 
elliptical,  sharp,  and  exactly  even.  A  dotting- 
pen  makes  a  succession  of  dots,  being  formed 
of  a  roulette  rotating  in  a  stock.  [DoTTiNo- 

FKN.] 

drawing-pencil,  s.  A  black -lead  pencil 
of  hard  quality,  made  especially  for  drawing 
lines.  [LEAD-PENCIL.] 

drawing-pin,  s.  A  flat-headed  tack  for 
temporarily  securing  drawing-paper  to  a  board. 
A  thumb-tack. 

drawing-pliers,  s. 

Wire-drawing :  The  nippers  whereby  the 
wire  is  grasped  when  pulling  through  the 
draw-plate. 

drawing -point,  *.  A  steel  tool  for 
drawing  straight  lines  on  metallic  plates.  A 
scriber  for  metal.  The  draw-point  or  dry- 
point  of  an  engraver  makes  its  mark  directly 
upon  the  metal,  and  not  as  the  etching-point, 
Which  makes  a  mark  through  a  ground,  the 
line  being  subsequently  eaten  into  the  metal 
by  acid.  [ETCHING.] 

drawing-roller,  s.  The  fluted  roller  of 
the  drawing-machine,  elongating  the  sliver. 
[DRAWING-FRAME.] 

drawing-room,  s.  The  room  is  an 
architect's  or  engineer's  office,  where  draw- 
ings, plans,  &c.,  are  prepared. 

drawing-Slate,  ».  A  fine  variety  of 
slate,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  slate- 
pencils,  &c.  It  is  fine-grained  and  compact, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous 
ingredients.  It  is  also  called  Black-chalk. 

draw' -Ing -room,  *.  [A  contraction  for 
vnthdrawing-room,  i.e.,  the  room  to  which 
company  withdraw  from  the  dining-room.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  house  reserved  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company. 

"What  you  heard  of  the  words  spoken  of  yon  in 
the  drawing-room  was  not  true:  the  sayings  of 
princes  are  generally  as  ill  related  as  the  sayings  of 
wit*."— Pop*. 

2.  A  formal  reception  by  a  queen,  or  person 
of  high  rank. 

"The  Queen's  drawingroom  was,  on  that  day.  de- 
•erted."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  The  company  assembled  in  a  reception- 
room. 

"  He  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly 
ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."— JoHnton. 

drawl,  v.t.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  formation  from 
draw  (q.v.). ;  cf.  Dut.  dralen  =  to  loiter,  to 
linger;  I  eel.  dralla.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  drag  out^.  to  spin  out,  to  waste,  to 
while  away. 

"  Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time, 
without  either  profit  or  satisfaction."— Idler,  No.  IS. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone. 

B.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  speak  slowly  and  drawlingly;  to 
prose. 

"  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head." 

Cowper :  Task,  i.  94,  »&. 

2.  To  be  slow  in  action  ;  to  dawdle.  (Scotch.) 

drawl,  8.  [DRAWL,  v.]  A  slow,  lengthened 
manner  of  speaking. 

"  This,  while  it  added  to  intelligibility,  would  take 
from  7walmody  its  tedious  dratcl.  and  certainly  leave 
it  sufficient  gravity."— Jlaton :  On  Churclt  Mutick,  p. 
S23. 

drawl'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRAWL,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  vis  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking 
with  a  drawl. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Eleoeharis  ccespitosa,  (2)  A  species 
of  Eriophorum.    (Britten  it  Holland.) 

drawr-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drawling;  -ly.] 
In  a  drawling  manner ;  with  a  slow,  drawling 
manner  of  speaking. 

•  drawl -Ing-ness,  s  [Eng.  drawling;  -ness.] 
A  slow,  drawling  manner  of  speaking;  a 
drawl. 


drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DRAW,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pulled,  dragged,  hauled,  extended. 
*  2.  With  a  sword  drawn. 

"What,  art  thon  drawn  amongst  those  hearties* 
hinds?"  Shaketp. :  Tempett,  ii.  1. 

3.  Delineated,  sketched,  depicted. 

4.  Composed,  written,  compiled. 

"A  short  paper  drawn  up  by  Buruet  was  produced." 
—Macaulay :  Bio.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Pulled  or  put  to  one  side. 

"A  curtain  drawn  presented  to  our  view 
A  town  besieged.' 

Dryden  :  Tyrannic  Loot,  i  1. 

6.  Eviscerated  :  as,  a  drawn  fowl. 

7.  Undecided  :  as,  a  drawn  game  or  match. 

"  If  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it  ...  every  British 
heart  must  tremble."— Additan. 

U  Drawn-battle,  game  or  match :  A  battle, 
&c.,  in  which  neither  side  can  claim  any  de- 
cided advantage.  [DRAW,  s.,  I.  5.] 

drawn- brush,  s.  Any  brush  in  which  the 
tuft  or  knot  is  drawn  into  the  hole  in  the 
stock  by  a  loop  of  copper  wire. 

drawn  butt er.  s. 

Cook. :  Butter  melted  and  prepared  for  use 
as  gravy  ;  melted  butter.  (American.) 

dray  (1),   drey,  s.     [Etym.    doubtful]     A 
squirrel's  nest. 

"The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, . .  . 
Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray, 
And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away.  * 

Cowper:  Raven. 

dray  (2),  ».     [A.S.  drcege  =  a.  drawing,  found 

in  drcege-net  —  draw  net ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  drijg 

=  a  dray.    It  is  literally  that  which  is  dragged 

or  drawn  along.] 

1.  Vehic. :  A  low  cart  of  an  ancient  type. 


The  shafts  are  prolonged  to  form  the  rails,  and 
the  load  is  rolled  upon  the  rear  of  the  inclined 
bed. 

"  When  I'raui  bound  high,  then  never  cross  behind 
Where  bubbling  yest  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind." 

San. 

*  2.  A  sledge  without  wheels. 


dray-cart,  s.    A  dray. 

dray-horse,   s.    A   horse   employed   in 
hauling  a  dray. 

"This  truth  is  illustrated  by  a  discourse  on  the 
nature  of  the  elephant  and  the  dray-horte."—  Tatter. 

dray-man,  s.     A  man  in  charge  of  a  dray. 

"  The  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or  a  dray. 
man,  had  come  in  over  the  tiles."—  Macaulay:  Hitt. 
Eng.,  eh.  vii. 

*  dray-plough,   s.     An   old-fashioned, 
heavy  kind  of  plough. 

"  The  dray-plough  is  the  best  plough  in  winter  for 
miry  clay."  —  Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

driiy-age,  *.    [Eng.  dray;  -age.] 

1.  The  use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge  or  hire  of  a  dray. 

*  draz'-el,  s.    [DROSSEL.]    A  slut,  a  vagabond 
wench,  a  prostitute. 

"  As  the  devil  uses  witches, 
To  be  their  cully  for  a  space, 
That,  when  the  time's  expired,  the  drauls 
For  ever  may  become  his  vassals." 

Butler:  Hudibrai,  III.  i  94T. 

*  dre,  v.t.    [DREE.] 

dread,  *  drade,  *  dred,  *  drede,  s.  &  a. 

[DREAD,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Great  fear,  terror,    or    affright,  accom- 
panied with  apprehension  of  evil. 

"  And  the  fear  of  you  aud  the  dread  of  you  shall  be 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth."—  Gen.  ix.  i 

2.  Habitual  or  reverential  fear  ;  awe,  rever- 
ence. 

"Withdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me  :  and  let  not 
thy  dread  make  me  afraid."—  Job  xiii.  21. 


3.  That  which  causes  fear,  terror,  or  affright ; 
the  person  or  thing  dreaded. 

"  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy. 

Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  d'rend  uf  Troy." 
Pope  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  xxii.  3*5,  3M. 

*  4.  Used  as  a  sort  of  respectful  address  to 
a  person  greatly  superior,  as  an  object  of  dread 
or  veneration. 

"The  which  to  hear  vouchsafe.  O  dearest  dread, 
awhile."  Spenter  :/•.«.,  I.    (In  trod.) 

*5.  Fury. 

"  Of  courtesie  to  mee  the  cause  arrad 
That  thee  against  me  drew  with  so  impetuous  dread.* 
Spenter:  F.  Q.t  IL  v.  IS. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  great  fean 
terror,  or  affright ;  dreadful,  frightful. 

"  Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office." 

Shaketp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  T.  1. 

2.  Awe-inspiring. 

"  Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
Not  on  the  Cross  my  eyes  were  fixed,  but  you." 

Pope:  Elotta  to  Abelard,  114,  1U. 

3.  To  be  reverenced  in  the  highest  degree ; 
used  in  addresses  to  a  sovereign,  &c. 

"  Henry,  our  drea>l  liege.* 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  T.  L 

*  4.  Afraid,  in  dread. 

"Constautiu   was  for  tham  dred." 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,384. 

dread,* drede, 'dreden, v.t. 4t.  [A.s.rfroj- 

dan;  O.S.  ant-drddan,  an-drddan;  M.  H.  Gen 
en-trdten;  O.  H.  Ger.  an-trdten.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  fear  in  a  very  great  degree. 

"  Of  all  the  Highland  princes  whose  history  is  welt 
known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  dreaded."— 
Macaulay  :  Hitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  Reflex.  :  To  alarm  greatly. 

"  Dredetlt  gn  nogh t."  Genetit  t  Exodut,  8,129. 

C.  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  dread  or 
great  fear  ;  to  fear  greatly. 

'"Oread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.'—Deut.  I.  s. 

*  dread  -a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  dread ;  -able.]   That 
may  or  sh'ould  be  dreaded  ;  to  be  dreaded. 

"  How  every  man  and  woman  ought  to  cease  of  their 
sinnes  at  the  sounding  of  a  dreadalle  home."— A'aten- 
dar  of  Sh»pkerdt,  ch.  Ti. 

dread -bolt-ed,  a.     [Eng.  dread;  bolt,  and 
adj.  suff.  -ed.]    Having  bolts  to  be  dreaded. 

"  Was  this  a  face  ... 

To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder?" 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  1. 

If  Though  popular  language  speaks  of 
"  thunderbolts,"  it  is  lightning  and  not 
thunder  that  is  to  be  dreaded. 

dread'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DREAD,  v.] 

dread  -er.   s.     [Eng.  dread  ;  -er.]     One  who 
lives  in  dread  or  fear. 

"  I  have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  towards  th* 
great  dreadert  of  popery."— Sirtft 

dread   ful,   *  drede  ful.   *  drede  vol, 

*  dred  ful,  *  dred  fulle,  *  dred  vol. 

*  dred-volle,  *  dreed  ful,  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 
dread;  -fiO(l).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  imported, 
full  of  dread  :  not  inspiring  dread,  but  feel- 
ing it. 

"  Forsothe  the  Lord  shall  gyve  to  thee  there  a  dreed 
ful  heart  and  faylinge  eyen."—  Wydiffe :  Deut.  xxviiL 

*  2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  befor* 
the  object  of  dread. 

"  Dreadful  of  dangers  that  might  him  betide." 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  III.  i.  ». 

3.  Inspiring  dread  ;  terrible,  fearful,  tre- 
mendous. 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  vi.  SL 

*  4.  Awe-inspiring,  venerable,  awful. 

"  How  dreadful  is  this  place."— Genetit  xxviiL  17. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  popular  name  for  a  news- 
paper or  journal  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
sensational  stories,  news,  &c.,  as:  I  saw  him 
reading  a  penny  dreadful. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  dreadful  and 
fearful,  see  FEARFUL  ;  for  that  between  dread- 
ful and  formidable,  see  FORMIDABLE. 

dread  ful  ly.    *  dred-ful-ly,      dread- 
fUl-llche,  adv.     [Eng.  dreadful :  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  dread  or  great  fear  ;  fearfully. 

"  Aside  he  gau  hym  drawe  dreadfully."          - 
P.  Plowman,  11.4ML 

2.  In  a  dreadful,  fearful,  or  terrible  manner; 
so  as  to  cause  dread. 

il  on  the  wines  o 

.Iks  dreadfully  serene." 

Thornton  :   Winter,  199,  JOO. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-Cian,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tton,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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ful  ness,  s.     TEng.  dreadful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dreadful ;  terribleness. 

"  It  may  justly  serve  for  matter  of  extreme  terrour 
to  the  wicked,  whether  they  regard  the  dreadfalnrsi 
of  the  day  in  which  they  shall  bo  tried,  or  the  quality 
of  the  judge  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried."— tfa*e- 
vrill:  On  Providence. 

dread'-ing,  pr.  par.,  <*.,&».    [DREAD,  v.) 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  fiibst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling 

dread ;  terror,  dread. 


•  dread'-ing-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  dreading:  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  full  of  or  expressing  dread  ;  with 
dread. 

"This  trustfully  he  trust eth, 
And  he  dreadingly  did  dare." 

Warner  :  Albiant  England. 

»drgad'-ing-fdl,*drSd'-ing-fal,a.  [Eng. 
dreading ;  -ful(l).}  Full  of  dread. 

dread  less,  *  drede  lees,  *  drcde  Ics, 
•drede  lease,  *dred-les,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
dread;  -less.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Free  from  dread  or  fear ;  fearless,  bold, 
undaunted. 

"All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursued. 
Through  heaveu's  wide  champaign  held  his  way.* 
Milton:  P.  L..  vi  1,  4. 

2.  Not  inspiring  fear  or  dread  ;  secure,  safe. 

" Safe  in  hia  drnullrit  den  him  thought  to  hide." 
'     -  Spenser :  Visions  of  World's  Vanity.  10. 

B.  As  adv. :  Without  doubt ;  beyond  fear 
or  doubt 

"  Dreadless.  said  he.  that  shall  I  soon  declare  ; 
It  was  complained,  that  tliou  hadst  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman."       Spenser:  F.  ^.,  II.  v.  17. 

•dread    less   ness,   s.      [Eng.   dreadless; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
dread  or  terror  ;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 
,       "  Zelmane,  to  whom  danger  then  was  a  cause  of 
drtadlatntit,  all  the  composition  of  her  elements  be- 
ing nothing  but  fiery,  with  swiftness  of  desire  crossed 
him."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

•  dread  ly,    *  dred-li,    *  dred  lien,  a. 

[Eng.  dread ;  -ly.]    Dreadful. 

"This  is  a  swutbe  dred/ich  word."— Ancren  Itiwle, 
p.  68. 

dread -naught,  dread  nought  (;//i  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  dread,  and  naught.]  • 

1.  Ord.  Long. :  A  person  who  fears  nothing  ; 
one  who  is  totally  devoid  of  fear. 

2.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  heavy  woollen,  felted  cloth,  used  as 
alining  for  hatchways,  &c  ,  on  board  ship. 

(2)  A   kind    of   heavy   goods    for   sailors' 
wear. 

(3)  A  heavy  overcoat  or  cloak  made  of  the 
Cloth  described  ill  (1). 

"  Her  pleasant  face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes 
of  a  stout  dreadnought.  —  Lytton :  My  tfaael,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xi. 

•dread  ness, *  dred  nes,  *  dred  nesse, 

*.    [Eng.  dread  ;  -ness.]    Dread,  fear,  terror. 

"  Of  fas  ue  haf  yee  drednes  nan." 

Cursor  Mundi,  20,696. 

•  dre"ad'-y,  *dred-i,  *dred-y,  a.     [Eng. 
dread;  -y.]    Afraid,  in  dread. 

"  Abnuu  folo  made  hem  dredi.' 

Genesis  t  Exodus,  872. 

Mream,  *  drcm,  *  dreme,  *  drcera, 
*  dreame,  ».  [A.8.  dream  =  (l)  a  sweet 
sound,  music,  (2)  joy,  glee  ;  cogn.  with  O.S. 
dr6m  =  joy,  a  dream;  O.  Fries,  dram ;  Dut. 
droom ;  Icel.  draumr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  drom ;  Ger. 
trawn  =  a  dream.  (Steal.)] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  sound,  music. 

"  The  bemene  drem  the  engles  blewen." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  li.  115. 

(2)  A  phantasm  of  sleep ;  the  thoughts,  or 
series  of  thoughts,  of  a  sleeping  person,  in 
Which  he  seems  to  see  things  real  and  sub- 
stantial. 

"  What,  what,  my  lord,  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dreamt" 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  L  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  AM  unfounded  or  idle  fancy  ;  an  un- 
reality, a  wild  conceit. 

"Let  him  keep 

At  point  a  hundred  knight* ;  yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
Each  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
Be  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 


(2)  A  vague  vision. 

"  But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest ; 
Sad  dreamt  of  care  yet  waiid'riug  in  their  breast" 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  844,  846. 
EL  Technically : 

1.  Scrip. :  Two  kinds  of  dreams  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  :  these  may  be  called  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  or  natural  and  supernatural 
dreams.     The  first  are  thus  philosophically 
accounted  for  :   "A  dream  cometh  through 
the  multitude  of  business  "  (Eccl.  y.  3) ;   in 
other  words,  a  man  in  business  who  is  full  of 
projects  and  perplexed  with  anxieties,  goes  to 
bed  with  his  mind  so  excited  that  he  sleeps 
imperfectly,  and  has  vivid  dreams  which  re- 
main in  his  memory  after  he  awakes.     The 
method  of  operation  in  the  extraordinary  or 
supernatural  dreams  is  thus  stated  :  "  For  God 
speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth 
it  not.     In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumber- 
ings  upon  the  bed  ;  then  he  openeth  the  ears 
of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction"  (Job 
xxxiii.  14-16).    God  gave  directions  as  to  con- 
duct or  duty  by  this  method  to  Abimelech 
(Gen.  xx.  3-7),  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  11-13),  to 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24),  to  Joseph,  the  spouse  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i.  20),  and  to  others. 
There  were  also  many  prophetic  dreams  :  as 
those  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-11),  of  Pha- 
raoh's chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker  (Gen. 
xl.  5),  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1-45), 
&c. 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  mind  sleeps  or  whether  trains  of 
ideas  are  uninterruptedly  passing  through  the 
former  at  all  times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
If  the  latter  hypothesis  be  accepted,  then  we 
continually  dream  when  asleep,  though  only  a 
fraction  of  our  nightly  visions,  being  those 
which  we  see  when  half  awake,  leave   deep 
enough  traces  in  the  memory  to  be  afterwards 
recalled.    In  sleep  every  train  of  ideas  seems 
to  us  a  series  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes, 
or  of  objects  affecting  the  senses,  and  as  on 
the  principle  of  association  ideas  are  linked 
together  in  various  ways,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net  rather  than  the  links  of  a  chain,  the  sleeper 
is  capable  of  calling  up  before  him  the  absent, 
the  dead,  distant  times  and  places  as  he  fancies 
them  to  be,  with  no  sense  of  anachronism  or 
incongruity.    Some  external  cause — a  sudden 
noise,  for  instance,  falling  upon  the  ear  so 
loudly  as  to  compel  partial  attention  to  its 
occurrence — will  set  in  motion  a  long  train  of 
ideas,  each  following  its  predecessor  "  with  the 
quickness  of  thought."    Each  of  these  ideas 
being  mistaken  for  an  occurrence,   one   will 
fancy  he  has   lived    through    exciting  days, 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  when  in  reality 
not  ten  minutes,   or  perhaps  seconds,   have 
elapsed  since  the  noise  was  heard.    Health, 
and  especially  proper  digestion,  with  absence 
of  remorse,  tends  to  make  dreams  pleasurable ; 
a  state  of  ill-health  or  of  mental  anxiety  has  the 
contrary  effect.    (For  the  dreams  of  Scripture 
see  1.)    Various  instances  of  apparently  pro- 
phetic dreams  are  on  record,  and  every  one 
hears  others  from  his  acquaintances.   Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  explanation  of  these  per- 
plexing phenomena. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dream 
and  reverie:  "Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike 
opposed  to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin 
in  the  imagination  ;  but  the  former  commonly 
pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when  awake  : 
the  dream  may,  and  does  commonly,  arise 
when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state  ;  the 
reverie  is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagination  ; 
dreams  come  in  the  course  of  nature  :  reveries 
are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 
When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one 
that  is  awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction 
from  reverie.  They  both  designate  what  is 
confounded  [?  unfounded],  but  the  dream  is 
less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future 
greatness ;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  blending  their  own 
wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  who  indulges  himself  in  idle  dreams  lays 
up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  himself  when 
he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  finds  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  dream ;  a  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often 
lead  men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dream  determined,  a.  That  which 
comes  to  pass  or  is  determined  by  a  dream. 

*'  In  what  veiled  hour  or  dream-determined  place." 
.  l .  C.  Svinburne :  Tristram  of  Lj/onesse,  i. 


dream-like,  a.      Faint,   unreal,    unsub- 
stantial. 

"  Some  remembrance  of  dream-like  Joys." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

*  dream  -  reader,  *  dreme  -  r edare, 

*  drem  reder,  *  dreem  reder,  s.      A 

diviner  by  dreams  ;  an  interpreter  of  dreams. 

"  The  prouest  of  botelers  foryete  of  his  dremreder." 
—  \Vycl\ffe :  den.  xi  28. 

dream,    *  dreme   (pa.  t.  dreamed,  dreamt), 
v.i.  &  t.     [DREAM,  s.  J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  dreams,  ideas,  or  images  in  sleep. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain."— Tatter. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of 
the  dream. 

"  I  have  nightly  since 

Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me." 
Shakesp. :  Coritlanus,  iv.  f. 

3.  To  think,  to   imagine,  to  entertain   an 
idea. 

"  These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  th'  king. 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive." 

Sltakesp.  :  Cymbeline.  iii.  8. 

4.  Followed  by  of. 

"Strange  news  that  yon  yet   dreamed  not  <jf."— 
Sltakesp.  :  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  2. 

*  5.  To  turn  the  thoughts  or  attention. 

"  Unstrained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil' 
Sltakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  87. 

6.  To  waste  or  pass  time  in  idle  thoughts. 
"  There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  ami  maidens  dreaming  strayed." 

Longjellow :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stain. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  see  in  a  dream  or  during  sleep. 

"  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  unto 
his  brethren. '— Oen.  xxxvii.  6  (1561). 

*  2.  To  divine  or  find  out  by  dreams. 

"  The  Macedon  by  Jove's  decree, 
Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy." 
Dryden :  To  the  Duchess  ofOrmand,  138, 184, 

3.  To   pass    or    spend  in  reveries  or  idle 
thoughts. 

"  Why  does  Anthony  dream  out  his  hours. 
And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  nobler  day  T  " 

Dryden:  AllforLovr     L 

dream    er,    *  drem -are,    *  drem-er, 

*  drem  ere,  s.   f  A.S.  dredmere  —  a  musician ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  troumdri  =  a  dreamer  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
troumare  ;    Sw.    drommare  ;   Dan.  drommer ; 
Dut.  droomer  ;  Ger.  dromer.] 

1.  One  who  has  dreams  or  visions. 


*  2.  An  interpreter  or  diviner  of  dreams. 

"  Diviners,  dreamers,  schoolmen,  deep  magicians, 
All  have  I  tryed." 

Beitum.  i  Flet.  :  Woman  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

3.  One   who   is    given   to   idle  or  fanciful 
thoughts ;  a  visionary. 

"He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer 
whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a 
dreamer."— Macaalay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  \  xi. 

4.  A  mope,  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

*  dream '-er-&  s.     [Eng.  dreamer;  -y.]     A 
habit  of  dreaming  or  musing  ;  reverie. 

dream   ful,  a.    [Eng.  dream  ;  fuHl.)]    Full  of 
dreams,  fancies,  or  idle  thoughts. 

"  She  [Melancholy]  impious  lead* 
The  dreamful  fancy." 

Jtickle:  Siege  of  Marseilles.  T.  1. 

dream'-J-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  dreamy  ;  -ly.] 

1.  As  if  heard  in  a  dream,  softly,  gently. 

"  I  hear  theory 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky." 

Longfellow :  Birds  of  Passage. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly,  negligently. 

dream'  - 1  -  ness,  s.      [Eng.  dreamy  ;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dreamy. 

dream  irig,  '  dream  inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

S.      [DREAM,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  having  dreams. 

"  Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas,  whilst  the  out- 
ward senses  are  stopped,  not  suggested  by  any  external 
objects  or  known  occasion,  nor  uuder  the  rule  or  con- 
duct of  the  understanding."— Locke. 

2.  A  dream,  an  idle  thought  or  fancy. 

"  They  deeme  .  .  .  other  mens  wisdonie  to  be  but 
dreaminge."—Sir  J.  Cheke  :  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

dreaming  bread,  s. 

1.  The  designation  given  to  a  bridecake, 
pieces  of  which  are  carried  home  by  young 
people,  and  laid  under  their  pillows.  The 


fftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  won,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re,  03  -  o ;  ey  -  a.     qu  -  kw. 


dreamingly— dred  ging 
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'  Idea  is,  that  a  piece  of  tin's  cake,  when  slept 
on,  possesses  the  virtue  of  making  the  person 
dream  of  his  or  her  sweetheart. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cake  used 
«t  a  baptism.  This  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
garment  used  for  swathing  the  infant,  and 
afterwards  divided  among  the  young  people 
that  they  may  sleep  over  it. 

"  Miss  Nicky  wondered  what  was  to  become  of  the 
christening  cake  she  had  ordered  from  Perth.  The 
Misses  were  ready  to  weep  at  the  disappointment  of 
th"  dreamina-bretid."— Marriage,  i.  259. 

dream'-lng-lsf,  adv.  [Eng.  drmming ;  -ly.] 
Slowly,  indolently,  sluggishly,  without  spirit 
or  energy. 

"  For  many  years  whatever  I  have  written  has  been 
composed  slowly  and  deliberately,  I  might  say  almost 
dreamingly  at  times."— Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  521. 

dream'-land,  s.  [Eng.  dream,  and  land.]  The 
land  of  dreams  or  idle  reveries  ;  fairyland  ;  the 
region  of  fancy  or  imagination. 


dream '-less,  a.  [A.S.  dredm-leds  =  joyless, 
Bad.]  Free  from  or  without  dreams. 

"The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead." 

Byron:  Euthnnatia. 

dream'-l^ss-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dreamless;  -ly.] 
In  a  dreamless  manner. 

dreamt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [DREAM,  v.] 

dream  -y;  a.    [Eng.  dream ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  dreams. 

"  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked." 

Tennyson  :  Mariana,  41,  41 

2.  Dreamlike,  visionary. 

"  From  dreamy  virtues  of  this  kind  he  tumed  with 
•ometMug  like  distaste."— Tal/oard. 

3.  Addicted    to   or   fond   of  dreaming   or 
reveries;  visionary. 

•drean,  v.t.  [DRAIN,  v.]  To  drain,  to  ex- 
haust. 

"  He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  melting  reines, 
And  hang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back." 

Historic  of  Albino  <t  Bellama  (1638). 

drear,  *  dreare,  *  drere,  a.  &  s.   [DREAKY.] 
A.  -4s  adj. :  Dismal,  dreary,  gloomy,  cheer- 
less. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  misery."  Thornton :  Liberty,  1.  210,  211. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dreariness,  dread,  dismalness,  horror. 
"A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere.* 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  40. 

2.  Heavy,  dead  force. 

*'  It  fell  with  so  despiteous  dreare 
And  heavle  sway  that  hard  unto  his  crowne 
The  shield  it  drave. "     Spenser :  F.  Q..IV.  viii.  42. 

*  drear -I-head,  *  drear-y-hood,  *  drer- 
I  hcd,  *  drer  i-hedd,  *  drer-y-hedd, 

*  dryr-i-hed,  s.      [Eng.    dreary;    -hood.] 
Dreariness,  affliction,  horror,  gloominess. 

"  The  dame,  half e  dedd 

Through  suddein  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedd." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  62. 

drear '-I  ly,  *  dreor  lichc,  *  drer  i  li  chc, 

*  drer-i-ly,  adv.       [A.S.  dredrig-lice  (adv.), 
dre6r-Uc  (a.).]    In  a  dreary  manner  ;  gloomily, 
dismally,  cheerlessly. 

"  Drerity  shooting  his  stormy  darte, 
Which  crudclles  the  blood,  and  pricks  the  harte." 
Spenter :  Shepheard*  Calender  (Feb). 

*  drear'  I  ment,  *  drer-i-ment,  s.    [Eng. 
dreary ;  -ment.] 

1.  Sorrow,  melancholy,  dismalness. 

"  Teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  dolefull  dreriment." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion,  10, 11. 

•     2.  Horror,  dreadfulness,  terror. 

**Enrold  in  flames  and  smouldring  dreriment." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  viiL  9. 

drear'-i  ness,  *  drery  ncsse.    *  drury- 

nesse,  s.  [A.S.  dreorignys,  dreorinys.]  The 
"quality  or  state  of  being  dreary ;  dismalness, 
gloom,  cheerlessness,  sadness. 

"Bowe  doun  to  the  pore  thin  ere  without  drery- 
nesse."—  Wycltfe  :  Ecclet.  iv.  8. 

*  drear'-Ing,  s.    [DREAR,  a.]   Sorrow,  dreari- 
1  ness. 

"  And  lightly  him  unrearing, 

*  Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 

1       All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  drearing." 
Spemer :  Daphnaida,  187-189. 

drear'-y,  *  dreor-i,  *  drer-1,  *  drer-y, 
*dreer-y,  *  drur-y,  a.  [A.S.  dreorig  = 
(1)  bloody,  gory,  (2)  sad,  mournful,  from  dreor 
=  gore,  blood ;  I  eel.  dreyrigr  —  gory  ;  Ger. 
travrig  =  (1)  gory,  (2)  sad  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trdr  = 
gore.] 


1.  Dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless,  horrid. 

"They  had  never  portioned  out  among  themselves 
his  dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Cheerless,  disquieting. 

"  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 

Agaiu  life's  dreary  waste. 

To  see  again  my  day  o'erspread 

With  all  the  gloomy  past." 

Courper :  Bill  of  Mortality,  1789. 

3.  Sad,  mournful,  distressful. 

"  The  woman  goth  hir  wey  sorwful  and  drery."— 
Treritu,  iii.  161. 

4.  Expressive  of  distress,  sorrow,  or  mourn- 
ing. 

"  Drery  was  thy  mone."— Shoreham,  p.  89. 

5.  Tiresome,  monotonous,  uninteresting. 

"  Presenting  dreary  addresses  to  the  governor."— 
Oortt:  The  Maori  £tn?(1884),  ch.  xix. 

•dre'ar'-y-SO'me,  a.      [Eng.   dreary;  -some.] 
Having  the  characters,  or  suggesting  the  idea 
of  dreariness. 
"  Yet  in  spite  of  my  counsel,  if  they  will  needs  run 

The  drearysome  risk  of  the  spinning  o't. 
Let  them  seek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 


*  dree  -  Che,  *  dree  -  chen,  *  dreche, 

*  dretche,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  dreccan,  dreccean= 
to  vex,  to  trouble.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trouble,  to  annoy,  to  vex,  to 
disturb. 

"  What  ys  thy  cause,  thou  cursed  wreche, 
Thus  at  masse  me  for  to  drecche  I" 

Polit.,  Relig.,  and  Love  Poemt,  p.  85. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  linger,  to  loiter,  to  delay. 

"  What  shold  I  dretche  or  telle  of  his  array  t " 

Chaucer:  Troilut,  ii.  1,264. 

*  dree  che,  s.    [DRECCHE,  v.]    A  sad  or  sor- 
rowful sight  or  thing. 

"  Ye  shall  se  a  wondnr  dreche. " 

MS.  in  Haiti  well,  p.  317. 

*  dree  -  ehing,    *  dree  -  Chung,    *  dree 
chyng,  *  dree  chynge,   *  dretch  ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRECCHE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Troubling,  annoyance,  disturbance. 

"  With  drecchinge  of  min  owne  thought 
In  such  a  waiihope  I  am  falle."      Cower,  li.  11$. 

2   Delaying,  lingering,  loitering. 

"  Peril  is  with  drecchynge  in  ydrawe." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut,  Hi.  80S. 

*  drec'-en,v.(.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  threaten. 
(According  to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very 
common  in  the  north  of  England.) 

"The  qneene  drecened  by  her  churchmen." 
31.  MarprelatSt  Epitome  (ed.  Petheram),  p.  35.    (Narei.) 

*  drec-chour,  *  drechour,  s.  [Eng.  drecctye); 

-our=er.]    A  lingerer. 

"  An  aid  monk  a  lechour, 

A  drunkin  drechour." 
'    .  Colkeloie  Sow,  F.  L,  T.  74. 

*  drede,  s.  &  v.t.    [DREAD,  s.  &  v.] 

*  dre'de-ful,  a.    [DREADFUL.] 

*  drede-les,  a.    [DREADLESS.] 

dredge  (1),  *  drudge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  drege = a  kind 
of  fish -net,  from  But.  dreg-net  —  a  drag-net, 
dragen  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  draw  ;  A.S. 
dragon.  (Skeat.)']  [DRAG-NET,  DRAW.] 

1.  A   kind  of  drag  -  net   for   bringing  up 
oysters,  &c.,  from  the  bottom. 

"  For  oysters  they  have  a  peculiar  dredge ;  a  thick, 
strong  net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn 
at  the  boat's  stern,  gathering  whatsoever  it  mwteth 
lying  in  the  bottom.'  —Carew. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  bringing   up   plants, 
shells,  &c.,  from  the  bottom,  or  from  great 
depths,  for  scientific  purposes. 

3.  A  bucket  or  scoop  for  scraping  mud, 
sand,  or  silt  from  the  bed  of  a  stream,  pond, 
or  other  body  of  water.    Such  are  usually  on 
endless  chains.    [DREDGING-MACHINE.] 

H  A  naturalist's  dredge  is  smaller  and  much 
more  delicate  than  those  which  are  in  use 
among  fishermen,  these  latter  allowing  the 
minuter  animals  to  escape,  and  injuring  many 
of  those  which  are  captured.  A  dredge  used 
by  Mr.  3.  S.  Bowerbank,  F.R.S.,  was  made  of 
wrought  iron,  with  movable  joints  so  as  to  fold 
up  and  carry  in  the  hand.  Through  the  eyelet 
holes  of  this  framework  passed  copper  wire, 
affixing  to  them  a  bag  made  of  raw  hide,  and 
connected  at  the  end  and  bottom  by  a  net  made 
of  cod-line,  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  The 
towing  rope  was  attached  to  rings,  and  when 
thrown  overboard  scraped  with  one  or  other 
of  the  cutting  edges.  The  opening  was  made 


narrow  to  prevent  the  admission  of  large  and 
heavy  stones.  (S.  F.  Woodward:  MollHsca.) 
Dredging  is  different  from  Soundings  (q.v.). 

dredge-boat,  s.  A  form  of  dredging- 
machine  in  which  the  boat  becomes  its  own 
grubber,  the  depth  at  which  the  mud-fan  shall 
operate  being  regulated  by  introduction  of 
water  into  compartments  of  the  vessel.  The 
dredger  may  operate  by  ploughing  a  channel, 
through  a  sand  or  mud-bar,  the  latter  pre- 
sumably, as  it  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
open  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  allowing 
the  current  to  carry  off  the  loosened  matter. 
A  scoop  is,  however,  to  be  rigged  forward  to 
plough  into  the  mud,  when  the  dredger  will 
back  off  with  its  load,  carry  it  out  to  sea,  and 
dump  it.  (Knight.) 

dredge  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  dragee  =  a  mixture  of 
barley  and  oats;  Prov.  dragea;  Ital.  treggea^ 
a  sugar-plum,  from  Gr.  rpayrnna  (tragema,  pL 
r payri ^ara  (tragemata)= dried  fruits.]  A  mix- 
ture of  barley  and  oats. 

dredge-malt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oats 
mixed  with  barley-malt. 

dredge  (1),  v.t.    [DREDGE  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  take  or  gather  with  a  dredge. 

"  The  oysters  dredged  in  the  Lyne  find  a  weloom* 
acceptance."— Carew. 

2.  To  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river,  Ac.,  by 
raising  sand,    mud,    gravel,    &c.,    from   the 
bottom  or  bed. 

dredge  (2),  v.t.  [DREDGE  (2),  «.]  To  sprmkl* 
flour  upon. 

"  My  spice-box,  gentlemen  ; 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended  ; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers  ;  there's  the  art  on't." 
Beaurn.  &  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  L  2. 

dredged  (1),  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DREDGE  (1),  «.] 
dredged  (2),  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DREDGE  (2),  «.] 

dredg'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  dredg(e)  (1),  v. ;  -er.J 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    One   who   fishes   with   a 
dredge. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  ballast-lighter.    A  barge 
or  scow  which  scrapes  silt  from  the  bottom  of 
a  stream.    [DREDGING-MACHINE.] 

dredg'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  dredg(e),  (2),  v. ;  -tr.} 

Cookery  :  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid  for 
sprinkling  flour  upon  dough  or  a  dough-board. 
A  dredge-box. 

dredg-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  «.,&*.    [DREDOB 

(1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fishing  with  a  dredge. 


2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  mud,  sand, 
&c.,  from  the  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river,  &C., 
by  means  of  a  dredger. 

dredging-machine,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  machine  for  raising  silt, 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  a 
stream  or  other' water  to  deepen  the  channel, 
or  to  obtain  the  material  for  ballast,  or  for 
filling  low  grounds.  The  steam  dredging- 
machine,  now  so  commonly  in  use  in  harbours 
liable  to  become  silted  up,  has  a  succession  of 
buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  which  traverses 
on  a  frame  whose  lower  end  is  vertically  ad- 
justable, so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  at  which 
it  works,  like  the  French  chapelet.  It  was 
first  successfully  used  in  England  by  Huges, 
in  1804.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine  through  the  intervention  of  gearing, 
steadied  by  a  fly-wheel.  A  long  shaft  amid- 
ships conveys  the  -motion  from  the  gearing 
about  the  engine  to  the  upper  drum,  around 
which  the  endless  chain  works.  The  buckets 
discharge  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  dropping 
the  mud  into  a  lighter.  The  lower  end  of  the 
swinging-frame  is  adjusted  as  to  depth  by 
means  of  a  suspensory  chaip,  which  is  wound 
upon  a  drum  rotated  by  clutch-connection 
with  the  spur-gearing  when  necessary. 
(Knight.) 

dredging -vessel,  s.  The  same  as 
DREDGE-BOAT  (q.v.). 

dredg'-irig  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DREDGK 
(2),  v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophcn,  exist     ph  =  & 
-oian,  -ttan  =  •nan.     -tion,  -sion  =  anon;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,  -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del. 
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C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  sprinkling  with 
flour. 

dredging-box,   *  drudging-box,    s. 

The  same  as  DREDGER  (2)  (q.v.). 

"  With  cuu  of  the  basting-ladles,  dripping-pans,  and 
dredging:boxet."—King  :  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  5. 

•dree'  (1),  v.i.      Prob.  a  dialectic  variation  of 
draw  (q.v.).]     To  journey  towards  a  place. 
••  Bobin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 
As  faat  as  he  could  dree" 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Jolly  Tinker. 

dree  (2),  *  dre,  *  drey,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dredgan 
=  to  suffer,  to  endure.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  suffer,  to  endure. 

"  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  '  dreet  his 
weird'  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to 
revisit  earth."—  -Scott  :  Thomat  the  Rhymer.  (Introd.) 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  endure,  to  be  able  to  act, 
to  continue  in  life. 

"  Dang  on  thaiiu  quhill  he  mycht  drey." 

Harbour  :  Bruce.  iL  388. 

•dree'-fol,  *dre-ful,'a-  [Eng.  dree;  •fu.Vf).'} 
Sorrowful,  sad. 

*  dree'-ful-ly,  *  dre-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
dreeful;  -ly.]  Sorrowfully,  sadly. 

"  Seyd  with  herte  ful  drefulty." 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  I  77. 

dree  itc,  dree  lite.  s.  [Named  after  M. 
de  Dree,  and  Eng.  suff.  -iU  -lite(Min.)  —  Gi. 
Aitfov  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Afire.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral  of  a  whitish 
colour,  found  in  small  unmodified  crystals, 
disseminated  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities 
of  a  quartzose  rock,  at  Beaujeu,  in  France, 
and  also  in  Baden.  Hardness,  3*5  ;  sp.  gr., 
8-2—3-4.  Lustre  pearly.  (Dana.) 

dreei,  v.i.    [Dut.  drilhn  =  to  run  backwards 
and  forwards.]    [DRILL,  v.] 
L  To  move  quickly  ;  to  run  in  haste. 

"As  she  was  souple  like  a  very  eel, 
O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel." 

Ron  :  Selenore,  p.  66. 

2.  To  carry  on  work  with  an  equable  and 
speedy  motion. 

dreep  Ing,  a.  [DROPPING.]  Oozing,  drop- 
ping, dripping. 

"  Gie  dreeping  roast*  to  countra  lairds.* 

Burnt  :  To  Jamet  Smith. 

•dreg,  *.    [DREQS.] 

dreg-pot,  s.    A  teapot.    (Scotch.) 


s.  [Eng.  dreggy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  dreggy  or  full  of  dregs  or  lees  ; 
foulness,  muddiness,  feculence. 

"dreg   gish,  a.    [Eng.  dregg(y);  -ish.]     PuU 
of  dregs  or  lees  ;  dreggy,  feculent. 

"  To  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggith  liquor,  they 
fling  in  an  Incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops—  whereby 
•mall  beer  is  rendered  equal  in  mischief  to  strong."— 
Hur  fey  :  On  Contumptiom. 


-gy,  a.     [Eng.  dreg;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Full  of  or  containing  dregs  or  lees  ; 
feculent,  muddy. 

"Ripe  grapes  being  moderately  pressed,  their  Juice 
may,  without  much  dreggy  matter,  be  squeezed  out." 
—  Boyle. 

2.  Fig.  :  Filthy,  vile,  worthless. 

"  Abhorrence  of  those  dreggy,  low  delight*."—  Bates  : 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  Iteuton,  ch.  i. 

•dregh,     dreghe,     dreigh,  a.,  adv.,  &  ». 
Ilcel.  drjugr  ;  Sw.  dryg  ;  Dan.  drift.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Great,  large,  mighty. 

"  The  durrei  to  vndo  of  the  dreijh  horse." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,890. 

2.  Tedious,  wearisome. 

"  We  must  Just  try  to  walk,  although  neither  of  us 
are  very  strong;  and  it  is,  they  say,  a  l&ng  dreigh 
load."—  JT.  Lyndsay,  p.  144. 

3.  Tardy,  slow,  tired.. 

"  And  they  are  now  ganging  as  dreigh  and  sober  as 
onrsells  the  day."—  Scott  :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch. 


*  B.  As  adv. :  Fiercely,  violently. 

"Quat  draues   thou   so   dreghghe,    and    mace   suche 
derayf"  Anturs  of  Arthur,  it  xL 

•  C.  As  subtt. :  Violence. 

"  When  the  dregh  was  don  of  the  derke  night." 
liestruction  of  Troy,  678. 

"dregh-ly,  *dre-ly,  adv.    [Icel.  drjugliga.] 
Strongly,  greatly,  much. 

"  And  thou  drynk  drely  in  thy  potle  wylle  it  synk." 
Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  «0. 

dreg?,   -dregges,  t.  pi.     [Icel.  dregg  (pi. 
dreggjar);  cogn.  with  Sw.  drdgg ;  prob.  from 
Icel.  draga  —  to  draw.     (Sktat.)] 
I.  Lit. :  The  sediment,  lees,  or  grounds  of 


liquor ;   feculence.      (Obsolete    now    in    the 
singular.) 

"  I  kau  selle  dregges  and  draf ." 

/•.  Plowman,  18,760. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  end,  the  bottom,  the  last. 

"  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dreg*  of  the  storm  be 
past,"— •*«*«.</». :  Tempett,  ii.  2. 

2.  Worthless   refuse    or  vile   matter ;   the 
refuse  or  most  worthless  part  of  anything. 

"Major-generals    sprung    from    the    dregi   of   the 
people.  -  Macaulay  :  Hat.  of  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

1f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dregs, 
sediment,  dross,  scum,  and  refuse:  "All  these 
terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense 
than  sediment:  for  the  dregs  is  that  which  is 
altogether  of  no  value,  but  the  sediment  may 
sometimes  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  body. 
The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sediment  in  liquors, 
but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which  are  not 
dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment ;  the  dreg* 
are  commonly  the  corrupt  part  which  sepa- 
rates from  compound  liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ; 
the  sediment  consists  of  the  heavy  particles 
which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not  ex- 
cepting water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment 
separate  of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process  ;  the  former 
from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid  bodies 
rendered  liquid  or  otherwise.  Refuse,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of  that 
which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only 
in  as  much  as  they  express  what  is  worthless. 

*  Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit 
likewise  of  a  figurative  application.    The  dregs 
and  scum  of  the  people  are  the  corruptest  part 
of  any  society;  and  the  refuse  is  that  which 
is  most  worthless  and  unfit  for  a  respectable 
community."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•dreight,  s.    [DROUGHT.] 

*  drein,  v.t.    [DRAIN,  v.] 

*  dreint,  *  drent,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DRENCH.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

"  But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent.' 
Spenser  :  Attrophel,  810. 

drcis  se  na,  s.  [Named  after  Dreyssen,  a 
Belgian  physician.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Mytilidse. 
The  shell  is  like  that  of  the  typical  genus 
Mytilus,  but  wants  the  pearly  lining.  Known 
recent  species  fifteen,  fossil  thirteen,  the  latter 
from  the  Eocene  onward.  Of  the  recent  species, 
one,  Dreissena  polymorpha,  is  a  native  of  the 
Aralo-Caspian  rivers,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Britain  apparently  with  foreign  timber  in 
the  hold  of  some  ship.  In  1824  Mr.  T.  Sowerby 
observed  that  it  had  established  itself  in  the, 
Surrey  docks.  Thence  it  has  spread  to  other 
docks,  as  well  as  to  various  canals  and  rivers 
in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  has 
even  been  found  in  the  iron  water-pipes  of 
London.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  dreit,  *.    [DROIT.] 

*  dremc,  s.    [DREAM,  «.] 

*  drcmels,  s.    [DREAM,  v.]    A  dream. 

"This  dremelt  bitoknith." 

/'.  Plowman,  4,804. 

*  drem'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [DREAM,  v.] 

*  drum   ere,  s.    [DREAMER.] 

drSm-i-ther'-I-uin,  s.  [Or.  Spaaeiv  (dra- 
mein),  2nd  aor.  infln.  of  Tpe'x<o  (trecho)=  to  run, 
and  O-qptov  (therion)  =  a  beast.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  animals  allied  to  the 
Musk-deer,  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
France  and  Attica. 

drench,  drench  en,  '  drench c, 
*  drcinch  en.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  drencan 
=  to  drench,  drincan  =  to  drink  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dranken  =  to  water  a  horse  ;  Icel.  drekkja 
=  to  drown,  to  swamp  ;  Sw.  dranka  =  to 
drown,  to  steep  ;  Ger.  tranken  =  to  water,  to 
soak.] 

At  Transitive: 
*  L  Literally : 
1.  To  drown. 

"  I  shal  beren  him  to  the  se, 
And  i  shal  drenchen  him  therinne." 

llarelok,  881. 


2.  To  overwhelm  in  water. 

"  A  greet  waive  of  the  see  couieth  som  tyme  •  v.  tli  so 
greta  violence,  that  itdrenchith  the  schip."—  Lhauctr: 
Parsons  Tale,  p.  Ml. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  overwhelm. 

"  Many  unprofitable  desires  and  noyous.  which 
drenciivn  men  iuU.  deth  and  perdicioun.'1—  Wycliffe  : 
1  Tim.  vi.  9.  (Trench  :  Select  Ulutsary,  p.  62.) 

2.  To  saturate  with  water  or  moisture  ;  to 
soak. 

"  Now  drenched  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  case, 
lie  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace." 

Cooper  :  Truth,  246,  2*7. 

*  3.  To  saturate  with  drink. 

4.  To  force  down  physic  mechanically;  to 
purge  violently. 

"  If  any  of  your  cattle  are  infected,  speedily  let  both, 
sick  and  well  blood,  and  drench  them."—  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  drown  ;  to  be  drowned. 

"  He  tooke  up  Seyut  Petir,  when  he  began  todre/tcto 
within  the  see.  —  MaundeviUe,  p.  118. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  wet,  to  soak. 

'*  Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose/ 
Covrper  :  On  Mn.  Montagu  t  feather  Hanging*. 

drench  (1),  dr  aenc,  dr  encche,  '  dr  enke, 

s.     [A.S.   drenc;    IceL   drekka  ;    O.  H.  Ger. 

tranch;  Ger.  drank.] 

1.  A  drink,  a  draught 

"  Fulnesse  of  mete  and  of  drenkt.~—\Yy<liff,:  Select 

2.  Physic  for  an  animal. 

"  A  drench  is  a  potion  or  drink  prepared  for  :i  sick 
horse,  and  composed  of  several  drugs  in  a  liquid  form.' 
—Farriers  Dictionary. 

*  3.  A  channel  of  water. 
"drench  (2),  a.    [DRENO.] 
drenched,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRENCH,  «,] 

drench  er,  s.    [Eng.  drench  ;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drenches,  sato- 
rates,  or  soaks. 

2.  One  who  administers  physic  to  animals. 

3.  A  very  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

drench'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <St  s.     [DRENCH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  soaking  or  saturating  with  wet. 

2.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or  saturated. 

drenching  -apparatus,  s.  A  jaw- 
opener  and  head-lifter  by  which  drenches 
may  be  administered  to  animals  without  their 
being  able  to  bite  the  bottle  or  horn,  or  the 
arm  of  the  operator. 

drenching  -horn,  s.     A  cow's  horn, 

closed  at  the  outt-eud  and  perforated  at  t  he 
point-end  (like  a  powder-flask),  to  administer 
drenches  of  medicine  to  ailing  animals. 

*dreng,  *  drenge,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.,  from  A.  8. 
drenge  =  a  brave  man,  cogn  with  Icel.  drengr, 
a  youth,  a  valiant  man  ;  Sw.  drdng  =  a  man, 
a  servant.]  In  old  feudal  law  a  tenant  in 
capite. 

*  dren-gage,  s.    [Eng.  dreng;  -age.] 

Feudal  Law:  The  tenure  under  which  a 
drench  held  land. 

*  drent,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRENCH.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Drowned. 

"Condemned  to  be  drent." 

Spenur:  /•.«.,  II.  zil.«L 

2.  Fig.  :  Overwhelmed. 

"  With  them  all  Joy  and  Jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent." 

Spenser  :  Tettrt  of  the  ilutet,  210. 

dr6p-a-n5-phyl'-lS-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
drepa'nophylKum)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Dot.  :  A  family  of  operculate  apocarpous 
mosses.  Only  known  genus  Drepanophyllum 

(q.v.). 


drep  -  a  -  noph  yl  -  lum,  «.    [Gr. 

(drepanon),  Spe-rrdvri  (drepane)  =  a  sickle,  a 

reaping-hook,  and  <f>v\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  terminal  fruited  mosses, 

the  typical  one  of  the  family  Drepanophylleee. 

'  dre're,  a.  &  s.    [DREAR.] 

*  drer  I  ment,  s.    [DREARIMENT.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p<5t, 
-  -*r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    10,000.    ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 


drerinesse— dressing 
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*dreV-i-nesse, s.    [DREARINESS.) 
"drer'-jf,  s.    [DREARY.] 

dress,  *  dresse,  *  dress-en,  *  drysse, 
v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  dresser,  drescer,  drechiei  ;  FT. 
dresser,  from  Low  Lat.  drictio,  from  Lat. 
directio,  from  drictus,  a  contr.  form  of  directus 
=  straight,  direct,  from  dirigo  =  to  direct,  to 
set  straight;  Ital.  drizzare,  dirizzare;  O.  8p. 
derezar.]  [ADDRESS,  v.,  DIRECT.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  straight. 

••  Schrewide  thingis  schulen  be  into  drrtrid  thing!*." 
—WycUffe:  Luke  hi.  i. 

(2)  To  set  in  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  to 
direct. 

"  Toward  th«  derrest  on  the  dece  he  drettez  the  face." 
Gawaine,  444. 

(3)  To  reach,  to  hand  over. 

11  He  took  bred  .  .  .  anddr«wui«tohem."—  Wydife: 
Luke  xxiv.  30. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  direct,  to  order ;   to  set  and  keep 
Straight. 

"  He  »ch»l  dreue  thi  weie."—  Wyeliffe    Gen.  xxiv.  40. 

(2)  To  put  or  keep  in  order ;  to  adjust,  to 
|>ut  to  rights.    ' 

"And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  drea  it  and  to  keep  it." — 
Sen.  ii.  15. 

*  (3)  To  regulate,  to  direct,  to  rule. 

•  Dan  mar  Ice  he  dryttede  alle  by  drede  of  hym  selvyne." 
Mortf  ArOmre,  46. 

(4)  To  trim,  to  fit  or  prepare  for  use. 

"  When  he  dretteth  the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense 
vpon  it."—  Exod.  xxx.  7. 

(5)  To  prepare  meat  for  the  table  ;  to  cook. 

"Go  now  to  thy  brother  Amnou's  house,  and  drat 
him  meat."— t  Sam.  xiii.  7. 

(6)  To  clothe,    to  invest  with  clothes,    to 
*ttire,  to  apiwi-ttl,  to  array. 

(7)  To  invest,  iirray,  or  accoutre. 

"  When  Florent  was  all  redy  drett 

In  hya  armure,"  Octovian,  1,055. 

(8)  To  attire,  array,  or  deck  out  pompously. 
<With  up.) 

"  They  paint  and  smile,  and  drnti  themselves  up  in 
tinsel,  and  glass  gems,  aud  counterfeit  imagery."— 
'    Taylor. 

(9)  To  invest  with  an  outward  appearance  or 
Character. 

"  He  drettet  the  incident* in  a  rationalized  form,  and 
Changes  their  chronology  "  —  (euru  :  Cred.  Early  Rnm. 
Mitt.  (1855),  ch.  xii  ,  pt  ii..  J  S3. 

(10)  To  cover,  to  deck  out. 

"  In  w»vy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dretted." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odytsey,  xix.  18L 

{11)  To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

"  Fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dreurd  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air." 
Cowper  :  Charity,  258,  25ft. 

(12)  To  curry  or  rub  down  a  horse. 

"  Our  infirmities  are  so  many,  that  we  are  forced  to 
4b*ett  and  tend  horses  and  asses,  that  they  may  help 
«ur  needs."— Taylor. 

(13)  To  treat  a  wound  with  medical  prepara- 
tions ;  to  apply  remedies  to  a  wound. 

"  In  time  of  my  sickness  another  chirurgeon  dretted 
her."—  Wueman. 

(14)  To  prepare  for  use  in  any  way  :  as,  To 
dress  hemp,  to  dress  leather,  &c. 

"  And  I  will  drea  the  other  bollock,  and  lay  it  on 
wood,  aud  put  no  fire  under."—!  Kings  xviii.  23. 

'   *  (15)  To  attend  to,  to  clean. 

"  And  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  came  down  to 
meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  dretted  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard.'— 2  5am.  xix.  24. 

(16)  To  prune,  to  cut. 

"  When  yon  dress  your  young  hops,  cat  away  roots  or 
•prigs."— Mortimer  :  Sutbandry. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  To  size  yarn,  cloth,  or  thread. 

(2)  To  teazle  or  raise  the  nap  on  woollen 
«loth. 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  the  form  in  the  chase 
symmetrically. 

3.  Mill-work:  To  prepare  the  surface  of  a 
mill-stone. 

4.  Masonry :  To  prepare  or  smoothe  the  BUT- 
fcce  of  stonework. 

5.  Min. :  To  prepare  mineral  ores  for  the 
furnace. 

6.  Metall. :  To  planish  sheet-metal  ware  into 
symmetrical  form  on  a  stake  or  anvil. 

7.  Mil. :  To  arrange  or  form  the  ranks  in  a 
straight  line. 


8.  Naut. :  To  ornament  or  deck  out  a  vessel 
with  flags,  ensigns,  pendants,  &&,  in  honour 
of  some  special  event. 

*  9.  Manege :  To  break  in  or  teach  a  horse. 

"  [Mezeutiusj  for  his  courser  called,  a  steed 
Well  mouthed,  well  managed,  which  himself  did 
drett."      Dryden  :  Virgil;  .Eneid  x.  1,225,  1,226. 

*  B.  Reflexive : 

L  To  betake  or  turn  oneself. 

"  To  Orlseldes  agayn  wol  I  me  dreae." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,88*. 

2.  To  set  or  apply  oneself. 

"  To  schete  the  arweblasteres  hem  dreue. " 

Kic  ard  Conor  de  Lion,  4,481. 
C.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  go,  to  betake  oneself,  to  turn. 

"  Fro  derknesse  I  dreae  to  blysse  clere." 

Pnlit.,  Re'ig..  *  Late  Poemt,  p.  Mi 

2.  To  clothe  oneself ;  to  put  on  clothes  or 
dress. 

IL  Mil. :  To  arrange  or  set  oneself  in  a 
straight  line  with  some  fixed  point. 

If  To  dress  up  or  out : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  clothe  or  deck  out  pompously, 
finely,  or  elaborately. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  invest  with  a  fictitious  character 
or  appearance. 

"...  had  passed  their  lives  in  dntting  up  the  worse 
reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear  the  better.  —Jlacaulay  : 
Hitt.  Bag.,  ch.  xviii. 

dress, «.    [DRESS,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  worn  as  clothes  ;  garments, 
habit,  apparel. 

"  Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and 

the  neighbouring  hamlets, 

Came  iu  their  holiday  drettet  the  blithe  Acadian 
peasants."  Longfellow :  Evangetine,  i.  4. 

2.  (Spec.) :  A  lady's  gown. 

3.  The  art  or  skill  of  adjusting  dresa. 

"  Deduct  what  is  but  Vanity  or  Drett." 

Pope :  Etniy  on  Man,  ii.  4*. 

4.  A  covering,  an  outfit. 

"  Feathers  are  as  commodious  a  drett  to  such  as  fly 
in  theair."-fler»am.-  rhytico-Tkeology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

If  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the 
quality  or  description  of  dress  worn  ;  as,  full- 
dress  =  dress  suited  for  state  occasions,  cere- 
mony, &c.,  undress,  morning-dress,  etc. 

II.  Mill-work:  Applied  to  the  system  of 
furrows  on  the  face  of  a  mill  stone.  [Miix- 
STONE  DRESS.] 

dress-coat,  s.  A  swallow-tailed  coat,  or 
one  with  narrow  pointed  tails,  worn  by  gentle- 
men in  evening  dress. 

dress-guard,  s.  A  wing  on  the  side  of  a 
carriage  entrance,  to  prevent  the  brushing  of 
the  dress  against  the  wheel. 

dress-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  ladies' 
dresses  or  gowns. 

*  dresse,  v.t.    [DRESS,  v.] 

dressed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRESS,  v.] 
A   As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged,  clothed,  apparelled, 
decked  out. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  ice-worn  boulders 
or  rocks. 

2.  Masonry  :  Applied  to  stone-work  cut  and 
smoothened. 

dress  er  (1),   *  dress  ar,   *  dress-oar, 

*  dress-are,  s.      [Fr.  dressoir,  from  Low 
Lat  dressorium. ] 

*  1.  A  side-board  ;  a  table  or  bench  on  which 
meat  was  prepared  or  dressed  for  use. 

"  Drettar  where  mete  is  served  out  at."— Paltgrate. 

2.  A  set  of  shelves  or  open  cupboard  for 
plates,  ,vr. 

"  The  pewter  plates  on  the  dretter." 

IjmgfMow :  Evangeline,  L  2. 

dress' -er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  dress ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  dresses  or  helps  to  adjust  the 
dress  of  another,  especially  used  of  one  who 
dresses  and   "  makes   up "  an  actor  for  the 
stage. 

"  Her  head  alone  will  twenty  drrnert  ask." 

Dryden  :  Jurenal.  sat  vt 

2.  One  who  keeps  any  place  in  order. 

"Said  he  unto  the  dreaer  of  bis  vineyard.  Behold, 
these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  figtree, 
and  find  uoae.'—Luke  xiii.  7. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  • 
surgeon  in  a  hospital  in  dressing  wounds,  &c. 

2.  Fabric :  One  who  dresses  or  adds  draw- 
ings to  cloth. 

"The    weaver,    the    fuller,    the   drtaer."  —  9mit*: 
Wealth  of  Nationt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 
IT  Dresser  of  plays :  A  term  applied  in  the 
early    part   of  the   seventeenth    century   to 
literary  hacks  who  gained  a  scanty  subsistence1 
by  altering  and  amending  old  dramas  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  times.   The  character  of  Deme- 
trius in  the  Poetaster  was  undoubtedly  intended 
by  Jonson  to  represent  Dekker,  who,  in  re- 
venge, wrote  his  Satiro-mastix. 

"  O  sir,  his  doublet's  a  little  decayed ;  he  is  other- 
wise a  very  simple,  honest  fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius, 
a  dresser  of  plays  about  the  town  hen."— Ben  J  onion: 
Poetaster,  iii.  L 

dresser-copper,  s.  A  vessel  in  which 
warps  or  threads  are  passed  through  boiling 
water. 

dress' -ing,  *  dress  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[DRESS,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  setting  straight  or 
direct 

"  Drettynge.    Directio." — Prompt.  Part. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  investing  or  clothing  with  a 
dress. 

(2)  A  dress. 

(3)  A  trimming  up,  a  decking-out. 

"  No !  Time,  thou  ihalt  not  boast  that  I  do  changol 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dreteingi  of  a  former  sight." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  1281 

(4)  Ornamentation,  decking,  adorning. 
"  Woods  aud  dales  are  of  thy  dressing 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing." 

Milton :  On  Mug  Horning. 

(5)  A  beating,  a  correction.    (Colloquial.) 
IL  Technically 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  Gum,  starch,  paste,  clay,  &c.  used  in 
the  sizing  of  fabric,  yarn,  or  thread. 

(2)  Teaseling,  or  raising  the  nap  on  woollen 
cloth. 

2.  Min. :  Preparation  of  mineral  ores  for  the 
furnace. 

3.  Mill-work :  Preparation  of  the  surface  of 
a  mill-stone. 

4.  Masonry  :  Smoothing  the  surface  of  stone 
or  marble. 

5.  Print. :  Arranging  the  form  in  the  chase 
symmetrically. 

6.  MetaU. :  The  Complete  planishing  of  sheet- 
metal  ware  into  symmetrical  form,  on  a  stake 
or  anviL 

7.  Agriculture: 

(1)  The  application  of  manure  to  a  soil. 

(2)  The  manure  applied  to  a  soil.      Top- 
dressing  is  that  which  is  spread  on  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface. 

"  Three  cwt  per  acre  is  a  fair  dretsinn  for  turnips  or 
swedes."— J.  Wrighton,  in  CauelCt  Technical  Educator, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  231. 

8.  Medical: 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  applying  remedies  to 
wounds,  ulcers,  Ac. 

(2)  (PI.) :   A  remedy  applied  to  a  wound, 
ulcer,  sore,  &c. 

"The  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  drettingt,  and 
found  an  eschar  made  by  the  catheretick."—  Wueman  : 
On  Tumour*. 

9.  Coofc. :  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  4c. ;  force- 
meat. 

10.  Arch.  (PL):  The  mouldings  and  sculp- 
tured decorations  used  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

11.  Foundry :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning 
castings  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
mould. 

12.  Type-found. :  The  cleaning  and  notching 
of  the  letters  after  casting. 

dressing-bag,  s.  A  bag  provided  with 
the  requisites  of  the  toilet,  as  in  a  dressing- 
case. 

dressing-case,  s.  A  case  or  box  pio- 
vided  with  all  the  requisites  for  the  toilet, 
such  as  combs,  brushes,  pomade,  tooth- 
powder,  Ate. 


*6il,  bo^;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,    tian  =  «rtifrn.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 
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dressing  -  bench,  s.  A  bricklayer's 
bench,  having  a  cast-iron  plate  on  which  tb.^ 
sun-dried  brick  is  rubbed,  polished,  am 
beaten  with  a  paddle  in  order  to  to  make  ic 
symmetrical. 

*  dressing-board,  *dressynge- 
boorde,  s.    A  dresser. 

"  Dressare  or  dremynge-boorde.  Drcuorium,  direc- 
torium."— Prompt.  Parv. 

dressing-gown,  s.  A  light,  loose  gown 
worn  by  persons  when  dressing,  in  a  study,  &c. 

"The  very  first  mention  of  gentlemen's  drctsing- 
ffounu  in  the  Iliad  '—Daily  Xewi,  Jan.  9,  1882. 

*  dressing-knife,  *  dressyng  knyfe, 
•dryssynge-knyffe,  s. 

1.  A  tool  used  in  husbandry  for  rounding 
and  trimming  borders,  &c. 

2.  A  cook's  knife  for  chopping  meat,  &c., 
on  a  dresser. 

"The  drestynge-knyfe  is  dulle."— Harmon. 

^  *  Dressing-knife  board,  *  dressyn-knyfbord : 
A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat,  &c.,  is  chopped 
op. 

dressing  machine,  s. 

Yarn :  A  machine  invented  by  Johnson,  in 
1800.  The  hard-twisted  yarn  is  sized,  scraped, 
brushed,  and  dried  by  heat  and  a  blast  of  air. 
The  object  is  to  remove  the  fuzz  and  give  a 
slight  gloss. 

dressing  room,  s.  A  room,  close  to  or 
adjoining  the  bedroom,  and  appropriated  to 
dressing ;  a  room  in  a  theatre  where  actors 
dress  for  the  performance. 

"  Latin  books  might  be  found  every  day  in  his  dress- 
ing-room,  if  it  were  carefully  searched."— Swift. 

dressing-table,  s.    A  toilet-table  (q.v.). 
dress  Ings,  s.  pi.   [DRESSING,  v.,  C.,  II.  8  (2).] 

dress -y,  a.    [Eng.  dress ;  -y.} 

1.  Given  to  or  fond  of  showy  dress  ;  showy 
in  dress. 

"  She  was  a  fine  leddy ;  maybe  a  wee  that  dressy."— 
6br  A.  WyHe,  \.  259. 

2.  Of  dress:  Showy,  rich,  grand. 

"Dressy  is  anew  and  not  very  aristocratic  word. 
Bnt,  if  you  do  take  a  dressy  tea-sown,  you  must  not 
greedily  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  swaggering  in 
It"— Daily  Newt,  Jan.  9,  1882. 

drSst,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRESS,  v.] 

*  dret9he,  v.t.  or  i.    [DRECCHE.] 

*  dret9hed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRETCHE.] 

*  dre'tch'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [DRETCHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subs*. :  Delay. 

*dreul,v.i.  [A  corrupt,  of  drivel,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  drivel ;  to  allow  saliva  to  run  or  flow  from 
the  mouth. 

*dreV-el,  v.i.    [DRIVEL.] 

*  dreV-fll,  s.    [DRIVEL,  v.}    A  driveller. 

"Through  that  false  witch,  and  that  fouleaged  drevttl." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  S. 

drew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  s.  [Prob.  from  Icel. 
drjugr  =  long,  drawn  out.] 

1.  A  species  of  sea-weed,  the  narrow  thong- 
shaped  sea-weed,  Fucus  loreus. 

2.  Sea-laces,  Fucus  (now  Chorda)  fllum. 

*  drew  (ew  as  n)  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A 
drop. 

"  Of  the  water  I  might  not  taste  a  drew." 

Dunbar :  Palice  of  Honour,  ii.  4L 

drew  (ew  as  n)  pret.  of  v.    [DRAW.] 
*drey,  s.    [DRAY.]    A  squirrel's  nest. 

*drib,  v.t.  Si  i.     [A  variant  of  drip  (q.v.).] 
[DRIBBLE,  v.] 
A.  Transitive.: 

1.  To  cut  off  or  deduct  a  little  bit,  to  ap- 
propriate gradually. 

"  Merchants'  gains  come  short  of  half  the  mart : 
For  he  who  drive*  their  bargains  dribs  a  part. 

C.  Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  v  ii. 

8.  To  entice  gradually,  or  step  by  step. 
"  With  daily  lies  she  dribs  you  into  cost." 

Dryden :  Ovid ;  Art  of  Lone,  i. 

3.  To  chop,  to  cut  off.    (Dekker.) 

4.  To  shoot  at  or  from  a  short  distance. 

"  Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbcd  shot. 
Love  gave  the  wound." 

Sidney:  Stella  i  Astrophtt. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slaver  or  drivel. 

"  Dasyug  after  dotterels,  lyke  drunkards  ib&tdribbes." 
Skelton:  Crowne  of  LaurelL 

2.  To  shoot  at  short  distances  ;  a  technical 
term  in  archery. 

*  drib,  *  dribb,  s.    [DRIB,  v.] 

1.  A  drop,  a  little  bit,  a  driblet. 

"  Do  not,  I  pray  thee,  paper  stain 
With  rhymes  retailed  in  dribbs." 

Swift :  On  Gilibs's  Psalms. 

2.  A  drizzle  ;  fine,  small  rain. 

*  dribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRIB,  v.] 

drib'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  drib,  v.  ;   -er.]    One  who 
can  shoot  well  only  at  or  from  short  distances. 
"  He  shall  become  of  a  fayre  archer,  a  starke  squyrter 
»suldribber."—As<:ham:  Toxophilus. 

dzib'-ble,  *  drib  le  (le  as  el),  v.i.  &  t.  [A 
dim.  from  drib,  v.  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops  ;  to 
drip. 

"  Semilunar  processes  on  the  surface  owe  their  form 
to  the  dribbling  of  water  that  passed  over  it."— Wood- 
ward :  On  FossUt. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  slowly. 

"Which  receiver  .  .  .  allows  the  grain  to  dribble 
only  in  small  quantities  into  the  central  hole  in  the 
upper  mill-stone."— faley :  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  XV. 

3.  To  slaver,  to  drivel. 

4.  To  fall  weakly  like  a  drop. 

"  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  & 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops,  to  allow  to  drip. 

"  Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  and 
dribble  it  all  the  way  up  stairs."— Swift:  Rules  to 
Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  slowly  and  gradually. 

"  Ten  thousand  casks 

For  ever  dribbling  put  their  base  contents,  .  .  . 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away." 

Cowper:  Task.  iv.  605-8. 

IL  Football :  To  keep  the  ball  rolling  by  a 
succession  of  short  quick  kicks. 

drib'-ble,  s.    [DRIBBLE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Drizzle. 

"  Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 
An'  cranreuch  cauld  ! " 

Burns :  To  a  If  oust. 

2.  Slaver,  drivelling. 

II.  Football :  The  act  of  keeping  the  ball 
rolling  by  a  succession  of  short,  quick  kicks. 

"  Cooke  and  Hill,  with  a  magnificent  dribble,  took 
the  leather  right  down  the  touch  Hue,"— Field,  Jan. 
28,  1882. 

drib  blet.  drib  -let,  s.  [Eng.  dribb(le),  and 
dimln.  suff.  -let.]  A  little  bit,  portion,  or 
sum ;  a  small  amount  of  money. 

"  So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay. 
Even  to  the  driblet  of  a  day." 

Dryden:  Thrcnodia  Augustalis,  18,  14. 

drib'  bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRIBBLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Falling  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop ;  dripping. 
*  2.  Insignificant,  trifling,  petty. 

"There  passed  some  dribbling  skirmishes."— Sol- 
land  :  Livy,  p.  597. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  falling,  or  causing  to  fall  in 
drops  or  dribblets. 

"  A  dribbling  difficulty,  and  a  momentary  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  may  be  caused  by  the  stone's  shutting 
up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder."— Arbuthnot :  On  Ali- 
ment*. 

2.  Slavering,  drivelling. 

IL  Football :  The  same  as  DRIBBLE,  a. ,  II. 
"  Good  displays  of  dribbling  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

*  drid  dcr,  *  dred  our,  *.    [DREAD,  ».] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  With  dredfull  dredour  trymbling  for  effray 
The  Troianis  fled  richt  fast  and  brak  away." 

Douglas. :  Virgil,  305,  It 

2.  Suspicion,  apprehension. 

*  drid'-der,  v.i.     [DRIDDER,  «.]    le  fear,  to 
dread. 

"  Gin  we  hald  heal,  we  need  na  dridder  inair : 
Ye  ken  we  wiuua  be  set  down  so  bare." 

Rots  :  llelenort,  p.  26. 


*  drie  (1),  v.t.    [DREE.] 

*  drie  (2),  v.t.  &,  i.    [DRY,  «.j 

*  drie,  a.    [DRY,  a.] 

dried,  pa.  par.,  or  a.    [DRY,  w.) 

dried  up,  a.   Wholly  or  completely  dried. 

"  In  that  tale  I  find 

The  furrows  of  long  thought  and  dried-up  tears." 
Byron  ;  CIMde  Barold,  iii.  S. 

dli'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dry  ;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or  tends  to 
dry  or  absorb  moisture  ;  a  desiecative. 

"  There  is  a  tale,  that  boiling  of  daisy  roots  in  mine, 
which  it  is  certain  are  great  driers,  will  make  dog* 
little."— Bacon. 

2.  A  drying-machine  or  stove. 

II.  Paint. :   A  substance  added  to  paint  to 
increase  its  drying  and  hardening  qualities. 

*  drife,  v.t.    [DRIVE,  v.] 

*drif-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 
To  drink  excessively. 


onably  repi 


About  this  time.  Dr.  Baslre,  in  his  sermon,  s 
sive  drinkii 
vertiours  for 

wers   in    every  street,  to 
ly  sparingly  and  proportionablely." 


ing  the  garrison's  excessive  drinking, 
,  that  the  governours  forth- 


called  drifting,  pre 

with   appointed   a  few   brewers   i 


street,  to 

furnish"  each  family  sparingly  and  proper 
— Tullie :  narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  15. 


*drif-le  (leas el),  *drif-fle,  *drif-ling. 

«.     [A  variant  of  dribble  (q.v).]    Small,  fine, 
drizzling  rain. 

"As  drifting  after  a  great  shower."— Baillie :  Lett* 
L  184. 

drift,  'drifte,  *dryfte,  «.  [Formed  from 
Mid.  Eng.  drife  =  drive,  by  addition  of  suff.  -t ; 
cf.  draught  from  draw,  flight  from  fly,  &c.  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  drift  =  a  drove,  a  flock,  a 
current ;  Icel.  drift,  dript  •—  a  snow-drift ;  Sw. 
drift  =  impulse,  instinct ;  Ger.  trifl  =  &  drove, 
a  herd.  (Skeat.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  The  act  of  driving. 

"  Dryfte  or  drywyntfe  of  bestya.  Minatui."— Prompt, 

*  (2)  A  violent  motion. 

"The  dragouu   dreew    him   awaie  with  drift  of  hi* 
winges."  Alisauitder:  Frag.,  998. 

»(3)  A  herd,  a  flock. 

"Hoc  armentum,  zdryfte."—  Wright:  Vol.  of  Vocab  , 
p.  279. 

(4)  The    course  or  direction  along   which 
anything  is  driven. 

(5)  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  or  blown 
together  ;  as,  a  snow-drt/i!. 

"The  drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway." 
Long/Mow :  Courtship  of  Miles  Standith,  ill. 

»(6)  A  storm. 

«  Thar  sal  fall  dun  fra  the  liift, 
A  blodi  rain,  a  dreri  drift. 

Cursor  Mundi,  22.46L 

(7)  Anything  driven  or  blown  along  by  th» 
wind. 

"  Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly. 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.'r 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  127,  128. 

(8)  Road-sand,  the  washings  of  roads. 

*  (9)  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  driven 
or  impelled  at  once  ;  a  shower,  a  storm. 

"  Our  thunder  from  the  south 
Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town.* 

Shaketp. :  Xing  John,  ii.  1 

*(10)  Anything  drifting  or  carried  along  afc 
random. 

"  Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam, 
An  useless  drift." 

Dryden  :  Annul  3/irabilis,  clvt 

*  (11)  A  course,  or  road. 

"  Do  it  then,  Faustus,  with  unfeigned  heart, 
Lest  greater  dangers  do  attend  thy  drift." 

Marlowe :  liucior  Faustus. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  force  impellent;  an  impulse,  an  im- 
pelling influence  or  power. 

"A  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  wilt 
still  follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose." 
—South. 

(2)  The  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  of  action. 

"  The  particular  drift  of  every  act.  proceeding  eter- 
nally from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  discern."— Hooker. 

(3)  An  intended  purpose  or  line  of  action. 

"  Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

(4)  An  intention  or  design. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift." 

tihtikesp. :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  iv.  L      ' 

(5)  Meaning  or  nira. 

"  We  know  your  drift."— Shakeip. ;  Coriolamu,  iii  It 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 


drift-drill 
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(6)  Scope,  aim,  tendency. 

"The  drift  at  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compac- 
tion towards  the  rebels.  —Addiion, 

*(7)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made 
of  silk. 

*(8)  Delay,  procrajtination,  a  driving  or 
putting  off. 

"  Trouble  uppon  trouble  is  tbe  matter  and  exercise 
of  patience,  lang  drift  and  delay  of  thinnes  hoped  for 
Is  the  exercise  of  true  patience."  —  Bruct :  Eleven 
Sermoni,  v.  5,  a. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  push,  shoot,  or  horizontal 
thrust  of  an  arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Geol. :  A  loose  aggregation  or  accumula- 
tion of  transported  matter,  consisting  of  sand 
and  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
fragments  of  rock,  some  of  large  size  having 
occasionally  one  or  more  of  their  sides  flattened 
or  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished.     The 
smoothed    surfaces    usually    exhibit    many 
scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one  set  often 
crossing  an  older  one.    The  drift  is  generally 
unstratified,  in  which  case  it  is  called  in  Scot- 
land Till  (q.v.).     This  may  be  iu  places  00  or 
even  100  feet  thick.   As  a  rule,  the  saiid,  gravel, 
pebbles,  and  boulders  have  been  derived  from 
rocks  existing  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
in  some  cases  there  are  blocks  which  have 
travelled    far,    and    are   of    quite    different 
material  from  any  to  be  found  where  they 
lie.    [ERRATICS,  DRIFT-PERIOD.] 

3.  Ordnance:  A  priming-iron  to  clean  the 
Tent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  burning 
particles  after  each  discharge. 

4.  Mack. :   A  round  piece  of  steel,  made 
•lightly  tapering,  and  used  for  enlarging  a 
hole    in   a  metallic   plate    by  being   driven 
through  it.    The  drift  may  have  a  cutting 
edge  merely  upon  its  advance  face,  or  it  may 
have  spirally  cut  grooves  which  give  the  sides 
of  the  drift  a  capacity  for  cutting. 

5.  Mining : 

(1)  A  passage  in  a  mine,  horizontal  or  nearly 
•o,  forming  a  road  for  the  extraction  of  ore, 
or  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  water.     The 
name  is  derived  from  its  being  driven    in. 
Driving  is  horizontal  work ;  sinking  and  rising 
refer  to  the  direction  of  work  either  in  shafts 
or  in  following  the  course  of  a  vein.    [ADIT, 
GALLERY.] 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  a  tunnel  or 
gallery. 

6.  Naut. :  The  direction  of  a  current ;  the 
leeway  of  a  ship. 

7.  Pyrotech. :    A   stick    used    in   charging 
rocket-cases. 

8.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  Drifts  in  the  sheer  draft  are  where  the 
rails  are  cut  off  and  ended  with  a  scroll. 
Pieces  fitted   to  form  the  drifts  are  called 
drift-pieces. 

(2)  The  difference  in  size  between  a  treenail 
and  its  hole,  or  a  hoop  and  the  spar  on  which 
it  is  driven. 

(3)  The  part  of  the  upper  strake  between 
the  coach  and  the  quarter-deck.   [DRIFT-RAIL.] 

If  Drift  of  the  forest : 

Old  Law:  An  exact  view  or  examination 
of  what  cattle  are  in  the  forest,  that  it  may 
be  known  whether  it  be  overcharged  or  not, 
and  whose  the  beasts  are,  and  whether  they 
are  commonable  beasts.  (Blount.) 

drift-anchor,  .-•. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  frame  of  wood  or  other 
similar  contrivance,  having  just  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  float,  to  which  a  line  that  leads 
from  the  bows  of  the  ship  is  attached.  It 
keeps  the  vessel's  head  to  wind  when  dis- 
masted, or  when  it  is  impossible  to  carry  sail. 

[DRAO- ANCHOR.] 

drift-bolt,  s.  A  rod  used  to  drive  out  a  bolt. 

drift-land,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  yearly  rent  paid  by  some 
tenants  for  the  privilege  or  right  of  driving 
cattle  through  a  manor. 

drift-net,  s.  A  fishing-net  about  120  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  deep ;  corked  at  the  upper 
edge.  Several  of  these  may  be  connected 
lengthwise  and  attached  to  a  drift-rope. 
Meshes  2J  in.  and  upward,  according  to  the 
size  of  fish. 

drift-period,  *. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  drift 
described  under  DRIFT,  II.  2  was  deposited. 


Though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  recurred  time  after  time  during  bygone 
geological  ages,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ulti- 
mately proved  conclusively  that  it  has  done 
so,  yet  the  term  "drift-period  as  a  measure 
of  duration  is  limited  to  the  time  commencing 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene,  and 
terminating  with  the  Post  Pliocene  or  Post 
Pleistocene,  during  which  drift  was  deposited 
in  the  latitudes  in  which  we  find  it  now.  That 
it  is  essentially  a  glacial  phenomenon  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  while  becoming  more 
marked  in  its  character  on  this  side  the  equator 
the  further  north  one  goes,  it  dies  out  about 
50°  N.  latitude  in  Europe  and  40°  in  North 
America.  Hence  it  is  often  called  Northern 
Drift.  A  corresponding  development  of  it, 
however,  exists  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
This  becomes  more  marked  as  one  approaches 
the  Southern  pole,  and  disappears  between  40° 
and  50°  S.  latitude.  Where  it  exists  nearer  the 
equator  it  is  deposited  around  some  giant 
mountain,  the  scratches  and  striations  on  the 
boulders  and  pebbles  radiating  from  the  moun- 
tain on  every  side. 

The  drift  is  now  universally  attributed,  as 
Agassiz  long  ago  suggested,  to  the  action  of 
ice,  the  only  controversy  remaining  being 
whether  land  ice  or  floating  icebergs  took  the 
chief  part  in  its  distribution.  Hence  it  is  often 
called,  as  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Glactal  Drift. 
In  the  Tabular  view  of  the  Fossiliferous  Strata 
given  in  his  Students'  Elements  of  Geology,  "the 
Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe  "  is  arranged 
as  the  oldest  deposit  of  the  Post  Pliocene  (q.v.). 
[GLACIAL  PERIOD.] 

drift-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  upright  or  curved 
pieces  of  timber  that  connect  the  plank-sheer 
with  the  gun-wale. 

drift-pin,  s.  A  hand  tool  of  metal  driven 
into  a  hole  to  shape  it ;  as  the  drift  whinh 
makes  the  square  socket  in  the  watch-key. 
Holes  in  castings  which  are  made  by  cores 
may  be  trued  and  trimmed  in  this  way  better, 
sometimes,  than  by  drill  or  file.  The  tool  is 
of  steel,  shaped  to  suit  the  work,  and  ground 
square  on  the  face.  [DRIFT.] 

drift-sail,  s.  A  sail  dragging  overboard 
to  diminish  leeway;  a  drag  or  drag-anchor 
(q.v.). 

drift-sand,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Geol. :  Sand  drifted  by  the  wind. 
In'certain  circumstances  drift-sand  is  capable 
of  overwhelming  not  merely  fields  ?5ut  even 
whole  districts.  It  may  preserve  organic 
remains  for  a  long  period  of  time.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

[DUNE  (1),  S.] 

drift-way,  s. 

1.  Mining :  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth 
from  shaft  to  shaft ;  a  drift. 

*  2.  Old  Law :  A  road  or  common  way  for 
driving  cattle  in ;  a  packway. 

"  A  foot-way  and  horse-way,  called  actut  ab  agenda, 
and  this  vulgarly  is  called  a  packe  or  drift-van,  and  is 
both  a  foot-way  and  horse-way."— Dalton :  Countrey 
Juttice  (1620). 

drift-weed,  s. 

1.  Ord.    Lany. :    Seaweed   carried    by   the 
action  of  the  sea  on  to  a  shore. 

"It  precisely  resembled  the  high- water  mark  of 
drift-uvd  on  a  sea-beach,"— Darwin  :  \~nyage  round 
the  World  (IX! W,  ch.  x. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  frond  of 
Laminaria  digitata.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(2)  [GULF-WEED]. 

drift-wind,  s.  A  driving  wind  ;  a  wind 
which  drifts  things  into  heaps. 

"  It  could 

No  more  be  hid  in  him.  than  fire  in  HHJC, 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift-windt  force  to  raging." 

ShaJcetp.  t  Flet. :  Two  No'ile  Kintmen,  v.  S. 

drift-wood,  s.    Wood  drifted  on  to  a 
bank  by  a  river,  the  sea,  <fcc. 
"  But  nn  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  fires  bad 

beeu  kindled. 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands." 

Longfellow :  Emingeline,  i.  S. 

drift,  V.l.  &  t.      [DRIFT,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  be  driven  into  heaps  or  drifts;  to 
accumulate  in  drifts  or  heaps. 


(2)  To  float  or  be  carried  along  by  a  current 
of  water. 

"  She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck." 

Longfellow:  Wreck  of  the  Hetperut. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  carried  along  by  circum- 
stances, undecided  or  unsettled  in  opinion. 

IL  Mining :  To  make  a  drift ;  to  drive  a 
headway. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  drive,  carry,  or  urge  along. 

"Snow,  no  larger  than  so  many  grains  of  sand, 
drifted  with  tbe  wind  in  clouds  from  every  plain."— 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps ;  to  accumulate  in 
drifts. 

"  He  wanders  OH 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  tbe  drifted  heaps." 
Thoinmn  :   Winter,  283-85. 

H  Fig. :  To  delay,  to  put  off ;  to  drive  off. 

"  I  see  here,  that  the  Lord,  suppose  bee  drifted  and 
delayed  the  effect  of  his  prayer,  *  graunteth  not  hi* 
desire  at  the  first,  yit  he  heareth  him."— Bruce :  Kitten 
Sermont.  v.  7. 

*  drift -age,  *.     [Eng.  drift;  -age.]    Drifting 
substances ;  as  wool,  weeds,  Ac.    (Used  also 
flg.) 

"Public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  Time*,  i* 

mere  driftage,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  agitation." 

Quarterly  Keviev,  Oct.  1881,  p.  373. 

drift -ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DRIFT,  ».] 

drift'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  it  s.    [DRIFT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  driving  into  heaps  or  drifts  ; 
the  state  of  being  driven  into  heaps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  carried  along  by  a 
current  of  water. 

*  dright-en,  s.    [DRIHTIN.] 

*  drig-ie,  *  dredg-le,  *  dirg-ie,  *  dreg  y, 

S.      [DlRGE.] 

L  A  funeral  service. 

"  We  sail  begin  a  careful!  sonn, 
Aue  Dregy  kynd,  devout  and  nieik; 
The  blest  abune  we  sail  beseik 
You  to  dely vir  out  of  your  noy. 
Aud  sae  the  Dregy  thus  begins." 

Ihinbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  42. 

2.  The  competition  of  the  funeral  company 
after  the  interment. 

"  But  he  was  first  .lame  at  his  sun  ingle-side. 
And  he  helped  to  drink  his  atu  dirgie," 

Herd-,  Collection,  it  adt 

•driht,  s.     [A.S.   dryht,  driht;   O.  S.  druht; 
Goth,  drauhte ;  Icel.  drdtt.J    A  soldier. 
"He  nolde  bringen  on  drihte  bnten  threo  hundred 
cnichteu."  Layamm,  ii.  313. 

*  driht-fare,  s.    [A.S.  dryht,  driht,  and  faru 
=  a  company.]    A  company,  a  following. 

"Ure  Lauerd  himself  coin  .  .  .  with  swuch  dream 
and  dt-Hitf'irf,  as  drib  tin  deah  to  cumen."— Legend  of 
St.  Katherine,  1.853. 

*  driht-folke,  s.    [AS;  dryht,  driht,  and/ott.] 
Company,  people,  attendants. 

"  He  wende  into  Cuuinges-burh,  mid  his  drihlfolke." 
Layamm,  iL  370. 

*driht-ful,    driht-fule,  o.     [A.S.  driht; 
-fid.]    Lordly. 

"  The driht/ule godd  Apollo  mi lauerd."— St.  Juliana, 
p.  13.  • 

•driht -in,    *  dright  -in,    *  driht -en, 
dright,    *  drihte,    *dryght-yn,    «. 

[A.S.  dryhten,  drihtin;  O.  S.  drohtin;  O. 
Fries,  drocliten;  O.  H.  Ger.  truhtin ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  trohtin;  Icel.  drottin;  Sw.  drott ;  Dan. 
drot.}  The  Lord. 

"  A  seinte  Marie  nomen  drihtenrt  moder." 

Laya-mon.  iii.  38. 

"  driht-liche,  o.      [A.S.    dryhtlic.}     Noble, 
lordly,  renowned. 

"  Whar  beo  ye,  mine  kempen,  mine  drihtliche  men  t" 
Layamon,  i.  393. 

*  driht -nesse,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  drihtin;  -nest.] 

Majesty. 

"  Swa  we  weren  adredde  of  his  drihtieut.* 

Legend  of  Hi.  Katherine,  I.MS. 

drill  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Dut.  driUen  =  to  drill,  to 
bore,  to  drill  in  arms.    It  is  the  same  word 
as  thrill  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive  • 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bore  or  pierce  with  a  drill 

2.  To  perforate  or  pierce  in  any  way. 

"  Tell,  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  poles. 
And  to  th*  attractive  rays  adapt  their  holes  t  * 

Blackmore :  Creation. 


boll,  bo>;  prfut,  jdwl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan.   tian=  shan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -{ion,    sion  =  zhnn.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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drill— drink 


3.  To  fonn  or  make  a  hole  with  a  drill  or 
other  instrument. 

"The  drill-plate  is  only  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  fixed 
upon  a  flat  board,  which  iron  hath  an  hole  punched  a 
little  way  into  it,  to  set  the  blunt  end  of  the  shank  of 
the  drill  in,  when  you  drill  a  hole."— Moxon :  Me- 
chanical  Exerciiet. 

*  4.  To  draw  or  filter  through  ;  to  drain. 

"  Some  sages  say  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore. 
Drilled  through  the  sandy  stratum  every  way, 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise. 

Thornton:  Autumn,  742-45. 

*  5.  To  draw  from  step  to  step  ;  to  entice, 
to  draw  on. 

"When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got 
within  him,  and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  from  one 
lewduess  to  another,  by  the  same  arts  they  corrupt 
and  squeeze  him."— South. 

*  6.  To  delay,  to  put  off. 

"  She  drilled  him  on  to  flve-and-flfty,  and  she  will 
drop  him  in  his  old  age  "— Adduon. 

*  7.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly  ;  to  fritter 
»way. 

"  This  aceident  hath  drilltd  away  the  whole  summer." 
—aurift. 

8.  To  sow,  as   seeds,   in    rows,  drills,  or 
channels.    (In  this  sense  Skeat  believes  the 
word  to  be  of  distinct  origin,  being  the  same 
as  trill,  itself  a  corruption  of  trickle,  q.v.) 

[TRILL.] 

"  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  best 
way  of  drifting  gorge  seed  for  a  covert"-  Field.  Jan.  28, 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

10.  To  train  to  anything  by  repeated  and 
constant  exercise  and  practice. 

IL  Mil. ,  Naval,  Ac. :  To  train  to  the  use  of 
arms  ;  to  practise  in  drill  or  military  exer- 
cises. 

"He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new 
levies."— Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  oh.  xiv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  trickle,  to  flow  gently. 

"Watered  with  cool  rivulets  that  drilled 
Along  the  borders."          Sandy t :  Ecdetiattet,  p.  2. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

IL  Milit.,  Naval,  <Stc.  :  To  go  through  a 
course  of  drill ;  to  practise  military  exercises. 

"  I  fired  it :  and  gave  him  three  sweats, 
In  the  artillery-yard,  three  drilling  days." 

Iteaum.  &  Flee. :  Martial  Maid,  iii.  2. 

drill,  ».    [DRILL,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  way  of  tempering  steel  to  make  gravers,  drills, 
and  mechanical  instruments,  we  have  taught  arti- 
ficers."— Boyle 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*  4.  A  small  trickling  brook  or  stream ;  a  rill. 

s  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their 
i."  Sandyi. 

*5.  An  ape,  a  baboon,  Cynocephalus  leuco- 
phtxus,  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

"  The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended 
to  find  out  such  similitude  of  shape  in  some  kind  of 
baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difference."— Sir  W.  Temple:  Popular  Mscon- 
tmti  (sub  imt.i. 

6.  Constant  exercise  or  practice  in  any 
art,  pursuit,  or  business. 

*  7.  A  little  draught  or  drink. 

"  nrylln,  or  lytylle  drafte  of  dryuke.    ffauitillia."— 

IL  Technically: 

L  Mach. :  A  metallic  tool  for  boring  a  hole 
in  metal  or  hard  material  such  as  stone.  Its 
form  varies  with  the  material  in  which  it 
works.  The  action  in  metal  is  usually  rotative, 
and  the  tool  has  two  or  more  cutting  edges. 
In  stone  drills  the  action  is  rotative  or  recip- 
rocating ;  in  the  latter  case  the  tool  is  alter- 
nately lifted  and  dropped.  [ROCK-DRILL.]  To 
drill  a  hole  the  Japanese  have  a  short  awl  in- 
serted in  a  round  piece  of  stick  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  They  take  the  wood  between 
their  toes,  squat  on  the  ground,  and  make  the 
hole  by  rubbing  the  handle  of  the  awl  between 
their  hands. 

2.  Ayric. :  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in 
rows.    [GRAIN-DRILL.] 

3.  Fabric :  A  heavy  cotton  twilled  goods, 
used  esj>ecially  for  lining ;  drilling. 

4.  Milit.,  Naval,  £c. :  The  act  or  process  of 
training  soldiers  or  sailors  to  military  or  naval 
warfare ;  as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  the  execu- 
tion of  evolutions,  &c. 

drill-barrow,  s.  A  seeding-machine, 
driven  by  manual  power  in  the  manner  of  a 
wheelharrow  ;  a  hand-driven  grain-drill. 


drill-bow,  s.  The  bow  whereby  the  drill 
is  reciprocally  rotated.  [BOW-DRILL.] 

"When  a  hole  Is  drilled  in  a  piece  of  metal,  they 
hold  the  drill-boa  in  their  right  hand ;  but,  when  they 
turn  small  work,  they  hold  the  drM-txnc  in  the  left 
hand."— Moxon. 

drill-box,  s. 

Agric. :  A  small  box  holding  the  seeds  to 
be  sown  in  drills. 

drill  chuck,  s.  A  chuck  in  a  lathe  or 
drilling-machine  for  holding  the  shank  of  the 
drill.  [CHUCK.] 

drill-clamp,  «.  A  fastening  device  for 
attaching  a  drill-holder  or  stock  to  a  work- 
bench. 

drill-extractor,  s.  A  tool  or  imple- 
ment for  extracting  from  deep  borings  a 
broken  or  detached  drill  which  interteres 
with  further  boring.  [ARTESIAN-WELL,  WELL- 
BORINO,  GRAB.] 

drill-gauge,  s.  A  tool  for  determining 
the  angle  of  the  basil  or  edge  of  a  drill. 

drill-grinding,  a.  (See  compound.) 
Drill-grinding  machine:  An  emery-wheel 
and  a  clamp  consisting  of  a  stationary  part 
and  a  movable  part  by  which  the  drill  is  held 
near  the  point,  while  the  shank  is  supported 
by  the  rod  and  extensible  socket.  The 
machine  is  arranged  to  grind  twist  and  fly 
drills,  making  cutting  edges  of  uniform  angle 
and  length,  thus  insuring  equality  of  cut  upon 
both  sides.  (Knight.) 

drill-harrow,  s.  A  harrow  the  teeth  of 
which  are  adapted  to  traverse  in  the  balks 
between  the  rows  of  plants  in  drills. 

drill-holder,  s.    A  stock  for  holding  a 

drill.    [CHUCK.] 

drill-husbandry,  s. 

Agric.  :  The  system  of  sowing  seeds  in 
drills. 

drill-Jar,  s.  A  form  of  stone  or  well- 
boring  tool  in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted 
and  dropped  successively.  The  drill-rod  is 
raised  sufficiently  between  each  impulse  to 
loosen  the  tool  from  its  impression  in  the 
stone,  and  is  then  dropped  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  tool.  The  tool-shank  screws  into  the 
socket  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piece. 

drill-pin,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters 
the  hollow  stem  of  a  key.  (Knight.) 

drill-plate,  s.  A  breast-plate  for  a  hand- 
drill. 

drill-plough,  ».  A  plough  for  sowing 
grain  in  drills. 

drill-press,  s. 

1.  A  drilling-machine  in  which  a  screw  is 
made  to  feed  the  drill  to  its  work.    It  has 
feet  for  bench-work,   and  a  sling-chain  and 
adjustable   sockets  when   used   for   tapping 
pipes. 

2.  A  drilling  machine  of  large  size.    [DRILL- 
ING-MACHINE, BORING-MACHINE.] 

drill-rod,  s.  The  long  rod,  made  of  sec- 
tions coupled  together,  which  reaches  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  carries  the  well- 
boring  tool  on  its  lower  end. 

Drill-rod  grab :  A  clutching-tool  lowered 
into  a  hole  to  engage  with  and  form  a  means 
of  withdrawing  a  drill-rod  whose  upper  por- 
tion has  been  broken  off  or  become  detached. 

drill  spindle,  a.  The  axis  in  which  a 
drilling-tool  is  stocked  and  on  which  it  rotates 
in  a  drilling-machine  or  lathe.  (Knight.) 

drill-Stock,  s.  A  handle  or  holder  for  a 
drill,  in  which  it  is  socketed,  and  by  which  it 
is  worked. 

drill-tongs,  s.  A  tool  in  which  one  jaw 
forms  a  bearing  below  the  object,  and  the 
other  carries  the  tool  and  rotative  apparatus. 
The  pressure  is  obtained  by  pressing  the 
handles  together,  and  an  adjustable  rest 
allows  the  purchase  to  accommodate  itself  to 
oblique  surfaces.  (Knight.) 

drilled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRILL,  v.] 

drill' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRILL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  boring  or  perforating  with  a 
drill. 

2.  Constant  and  continued  exercise  in  any 
art,  pursuit,  or  business. 

3.  A  scolding,  admonition,  or  reproof. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :   The  act  or  system  of  sowing 
seeds  with  drills. 

2.  Fabric :  The  same  as  DRILL,  s.  II.  3. 

3.  Milit.,  Naval,  &c. :  The  teaching  or  prac- 
tice of  military  or  naval  exercises,  movements, 
&c. ;  drill. 

"  Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming  and 
drilling  went  on  all  day."—  Macaaian :  Hi  it.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

drilling-jig,  s.  A  portable  drilling- 
machine  which  may  be  dogged  to  the  work, 
or  so  handled  as  to  be  readily  presented  to  it 
and  worked  by  hand. 

drilling-lathe,  s.  A  drilling-machine 
on  horizontal  ways  or  shears,  thus  resem- 
bling a  lathe.  [DRILLING-MACHINE.] 

drilling-machine,  s.  A  machine  carry- 
ing a  rotating  tool  and  a  means  for  chucking 
the  object  to  be  bored.  These  machines  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  appearance,  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  tool,  presenting  and  chucking 
the  work.  The  larger  machines  are  frequently 
known  as  Boring-machines  (q.v.). 

dri'-ly,  adv.    [DRYLY.] 

drim  ys,   s.     [Gr.  Spirit  (drimus)  =  sharp, 
acid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Magnoliacese.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  bitter,  tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities. 
Drimys  Winteri,  or  aromatica,  brought  by 
Captain  Winter  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
in  1579,  yields  Winter's  bark,  which  has  been 
employed  medicinally  as  an  aromatic  stimu- 
lant. It  somewhat  resembles  Canella  bark. 
The  bark  of  D.  yranatensis  is  used  in  Brazil 
against  the  colic.  It  is  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimulant.  That  of  D.  axillaris,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  has  similar  qualities. 

*  dring,  v.i.    [Flem.  dringen  =  to  draw.] 

1.  To  drag  with  difficulty. 

"  His  hors,  hi*  meir,  he  moue  len  to  the  laird. 
To  dring  and  draw,  in  court  and  cariege. ' 
Benrysone:  Bannatyne  Poemt,  p,  120,  st.  2ft, 

2.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory  ;  to  lose  time. 

3.  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  of  a  kettle 
before  it  boils. 

*  dring,  a.  &  s.    [DRING,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Slow,  dilatory. 

"  I'll  wad  her  country-lads  shall  no  be  dring 
In  seeking  her."  Soil :  Helenore,  p.  ML 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  in  a  servile  state  ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

"  Ane  nobill  kaip  imperlell, 
Quhilk  is  not  ordaint  for  dringit." 

Lyndftay,  in  Pinkerton,  11.  TO. 

2.  A  miser,  a  niggardly  person. 

"  Quha  finds  ane  dring  owdir  auld  or  ying, 
Gar  hoy  him  out  and  hound." 

Bannatyne :  Poemt,  p.  183.  st.  3. 

drink,  *  drinke,  *  drink-en,  *  drynk-yn, 

v.i.  <fe  t.  [A.S.  drincan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
drinken  ;  Goth,  drigkan  ;  Ger.  trinken  ;  IceL 
drekka  ;  Sw.  dricka ;  Dan.  drikke ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
trinken ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trinkan.} 

A.  Intransitive : 
L  Absolutely: 

1.  To  swallow  or  imbibe  liquor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quenching  thirst. 

"  The  man  that  may  wel  eten  and  dririken." 

Jfavelok,  800. 

2.  Followed  by  of,  when  the  consumption  of 
a  portion  only  is  implied. 

"And  gave  It  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it."— 
Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

3.  To  consume  liquors  at  a  feast ;  to  bo 
entertained  with  liquors. 

4.  To  take  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess ; 
to  be  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

II.  Fig. :  To  receive  a  share  or  part ;  to 
share  in. 

"His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  he  shall 
drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty."— Job  xzl.  20. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  imbibe  or  swallow ;  applied  to  liquids. 
"  And  they  made  him  drink  water."— 1  Sam.  xix.  11. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce=e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


drink— dripping 
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EL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  imbibe,  to  absorb,  to  suck  in. 

"  The  earth  which  drinJceth  in  the  rain  that  Cometh 
oft  upon  it." — Seb.  vL  7. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  in  by  any  inlet,  as  by 
one  of  the  senses.    [To  drink  in.] 

"  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound." 
Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

3.  Reflex. :  To  make  oneself  drunk  by  drink- 
Ing. 

"Beuhadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  -the 
pavilions."— 1  Kings  xx.  16. 

*  4.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour,  to  consume. 

"  I  drink  the  air  before  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

*  5.  To  inhale  the  fumes  or  smoke  of ;  to 
•moke. 

"  He  drooped,  we  went ;  'till  one  (which  did  excel 
The  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well) 
Met  us."  Donne :  Satires,  i.  87. 

*  6.  To  suffer  for.    (Cotgrave.) 

^  (1)  To  drink  all  out :  To  carouse  (q.v.) 

(2)  To  drink  down  : 

(a)  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  thought  or 
memory  of  by  drinking. 

"Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner: 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  un- 
kindness."— .STiateap. .-  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

(b)  To  beat  another  in  drinking. 

(3)  To  drink  in: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  absorb  readily. 

"  The  'body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  the  earth,  and 
emptied,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  drinketh 
in  water."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  receive  or  take  in  greedily,  as 
With  the  senses :  as,  To  drink  in  a  person's 
words. 

"  And  with  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immortal  rays." 

Covley :  Davideis,  bk.  L 

(4)  To  drink  off:   To  swallow  at  a  single 
draught. 

"  One  man  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  a  thing  as 
terrible  as  death;  but  at  the  same  time  he  tells  him 
that  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinkt  it  off,  and  dies." — 
South. 

(5)  To  drink  to  or  unto  : 

(a)  To  salute  in  drinking. 

"  And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace." 

Shakesp.  :  S  Henry  IV.,  ir.  1 

(b)  To  drink  the  health  of. 

"  Give  me  some  wine ;  nil  full : 
I  drink  to  th1  general  joy  of  the  whole  table." 

fOtakeip.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4 

(6)  To  drink  up :  To  swallow  completely. 

"He  had  drank  up  a  cup  of  fourteen  pints,  was 
going  to  take  a.nuther."—Arbuthnot.  On  Coins. 

(!)  To  drink  deep :  To  take  a  long  or  deep 
draught  of ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

"  Well  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart" 

Shakesp  :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

(8)  To  drink  the  health  of  a  person  :  To  wish 
well  to  him  in  the  act  of  drinking ;  to  pledge. 

drink,  *  drinc,  *  drinch,  *  drinnch, 
*  drinke,  '  drynk,  '  drynke,  s.  [A.S. 
drinc,  drinca;  O.  S.  drank;  M.  H.  Ger.  tranc, 
tntnc ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trank,  trunk  ;  Icel.  drekka ; 
Goth,  draggk,  dragk;  Sw.  drick,  dryck ;  Dan. 
drik.] 

1.  Liquor  to  be  drunk  or  swallowed  for  the 
•  quenching  of  thirst,  medicinal  purposes,  &c.  ; 

Opposed  to  meat  and  food. 

Ther  ne  ssolde  non  mete  ne  drynke 
Come  in  hys  wombe," 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  389. 

2.  A  draught,  a  potion. 

"We  will  give  you  rare  and  sleepy  drinks." — 
Shaketp. :  Winter's  Ta'.e,  i.  1. 

3.  Strong  or  intoxicating  liquor  ;  the  habit 
of  indulging  to  excess  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

"Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by  misery, 
did  its  work  tsat'—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Jfig.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  (1)  In  drink :  Intoxicated,  drunk.  In 
this  sense  drink  seems  to  mean  intoxication  ; 
far  gone  in  drink  is  a  favourite  locution  of  the 
police  or  police-court  reporters. 

"  I  could  .  .  .  beat  him,  .  .  .  but  that  the  poor 
monster's  in  drink."— Shakespeare. 

*  drink  -  hail,  interj.     Literally,  drink- 
health  ;  the  word  used  in  pledging  a  person 
in  answer  to  wassail  (q.v.). 

drink-money,  • 

1.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor  for  drink. 
"Peg's  servants   were   always    asking  for    drink- 

money."—Arbuthnot. 

2.  Earnest  money. 

drink-offering,  s.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
an  offering  of  wine,  &c. ;  u  libation. 

"  He  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured 
oil  thereon."— Sen.  xxxv.  14. 


*  drink-penny,  s.    The  same  as  DRINK- 
MONEY  (q.v.). 

*  drink-silver,  s.    A  vail  given  to  ser- 
vants ;  drink-money,  a  largess,  a  douceur. 

drink  -a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  drink ;  -able.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  drunk  ;  fit 
or  suitable  for  drinking  ;  potable. 

"There  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm 
earth  nor  drinkable  water."— Macau/ay :  Hist,  Eng., 
en.  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk  ; 
drink. 

"  My  wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the  drinkables 
at  the  Guildhall,  as  long  as  was  decent."— T.  Book; 
Gilbert  (Jurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

drink' -a-ble -ness,  s.  [Eng.  drinkable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drink- 
able ;  potableness. 

drink  er,  *  drink  ere,  *  drynk  are, 
*  drynk  ere,  s.  [A.S.  drincere ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
trinkari.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  drinks. 

"  Its  contents  the  drinker  drew  off  till  he  was  satis- 
fled."— Coo*.-  Voytiges,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lit 

2.  Spec. :    One    who    drinks    intoxicating 
liquors  to  excess  ;  a  tippler,  a  drunkard. 

"  As  a  drinker  past  control. 
With  the  red  wine  on  his  soul." 

E.  Arnold :  The  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 

drinker  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  Odonestis  pota- 
toria,  a  genus  of  large  moths  belonging  to  the 
family  Bombycidae.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  palpi,  which  are  long,  forming  a  beak  in 
front.  It  is  of  a  dull  reddish  or  yellow  colour, 
and  is  very  common  in  Britain. 

drink-ing,  *  drink-Inge,  drink  yng, 
*drynk-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DRINK,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Imbibing  or  swallowing  liquids. 

2.  Connected  with  the  drinking  of  strong 
liquors ;  revelling. 

"  My  uncle  walked  on,  singing  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinking  one." — Dickens  : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xlix. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  imbibing  or 
swallowing  liquids  ;  especially  the  use  or  con- 
sumption of  strong  liquors. 

"  I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion."— Lord 
Chesterfield:  Letters. 

*  2.  A  festival  or  entertainment  with  liquors. 

"The  church-wardens  or  quest-men,  and  their  assis- 
tants, shall  suffer  no  plays,  feasts,  banquets,  suppers, 
churchales,  drinkings,  temporal  courts,  or  leeta,  lay- 


drinking-bout,  s.  A  set-to  at  drinking  ; 
a  revel. 

drinking-fountain,  s.  An  erection  in 
some  public  place  where  water  is  provided  for 
drinking.  Modern  drinking  fountains  began 
.to  be  erected  in  Liverpool,  in  1857.  The  first 
one  in  London  was  o]>ened  to  the  public  on 
April  12,  1859.  There  are  now  several  hun- 
dreds in  the  metropolis. 

drinking-horn,  s.  A  drinking- vessel 
made  of  horn. 

"  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

Ere  yet  hislast  he  breathed. 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-horn  bequeathed." 
Longfellow :  King  Witlaf  I  Drinking  Horn. 

drinking -house,  s.  An  ale-house,  a 
public-house,  a  tavern. 

*  drinking  -  money,  s.  The  same  as 
DRINK-MONET  (q.v.). 

»  drin'-kle,  *  dren-kle,  *  dryn-kel-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  from  driiik  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trans. :   To  drown,  to  deluge,  to  sub- 
merge. 

"  It  ran  doun  on  the  mountayns,  and  drenkled  the 
playn."  Langtoft,  p.  310. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  submerged. 

"  Alle  drenkled  thorgh  folie  and  faut  of  wisdom." 
Langtoft,  p.  241. 

*  drink-less,  *  drinke  les,  a.   [Eng.  drink ; 
-less.]    Deprived  of  or  without  drink. 

"  He  nought  forbiddeth  that  every  creture 
Be  drinkless  for  alway." 

Chaucer :  Troilus  <t  CresUda,  it  T18. 

drip,  *dryp-pyn,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  dr$pan= 
to  let  drop;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  driopan ;  IceL 


drjupa  =  to  drip;  Sw.  drypa;  Dan.  tlryppe^ 
Dut.  druipen;  O.  H.  Ger.  triufan;  Ger.  triefen. 
(Skeat.y]    [DROP.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  fall  in  drops. 

"Let  what  drips  be  his  sauce." — Walton:  Angler. 
pt.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  be  so  saturated  with  moisture  that 
drops  fall  from  it. 

"  The  land  from  the  southward  ef  Chiloe  to  neat 
Concepcion  (lat  37"),  is  hidden  by  one  dense  forest 
dripping  with  moisture."— Darwin :  Voyage  Round 
the  World  (1810),  cb.  xi,  p.  245. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

"  Her  flood  of  tears 

Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  some  rich  swain. 
Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.* 
Swift. 

2.  To  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

"  [His]  offered  entrails  shall  his  crime  reproach. 
And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  hazel  broach." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  ii.  S46,  MT. 

drip,  *  drippe,  *  dryppe,  s.    [A.S.  drypa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  falling  in  drops  ;  a  dripping. 

"On  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Hi.  M. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops  ;  drippings. 
"Water  may  be  procured  for  necessary  occasions 

from  the   heavens,  by  preserving   the  drips  of   th* 
houses." — Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

II.  Arch. :  The  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding 
or  corona,  channelled  beneath. 

If  Right  of  drip: 

Law :  An  easement  in  virtue  of  which  a 
person  has  the  right  to  allow  the  drip  from 
his  premises  to  fall  on  to  the  lauds  of 
another. 

drip-joint,  s. 

Plumb. :  A  mode  of  uniting  two  sheets  of 
metal  in  roofing  where  the  joint  is  with  the 
current,  so  as  to  form  a  water-conductor. 

drip-pipe,  s.  A  small  copper  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  waste  steam-pipe  inside,  to 
carry  off  the  condensed  steam  and  hot  water 
which  may  be  blown  into  the  trap  at  the 
top. 

drip-stick,  s. 

Stone-saw. :  A  wooden  stick  which  forms  a 
spout  to  load  water  slowly  from  a  barrel  to 
the  stone,  so  as  to  keep  the  kerf  wet. 

drip-stone,  s. 

1.  A  corona  or  projecting  tablet  or  moulding 
over  the  beads  of  doorways,  windows,  arch- 


DRIPSTONES. 

ways,  niches,  &c.  Called  also  a  Label, 
Weather-moulding,  Wate,--vable,  and  Hood- 
moulding.  (Knight.)  Tiie  term  Label  ia 
usually  applied  to  a  straight  moulding. 
[LABEL.] 
2.  A  porous  stone  for  filtering. 

dripped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRIP,  P.] 

drip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [DRIP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops  ;  the  sound  of 
water  falling  in  drops. 

"  How  calm— how  still !  the  only  sound 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  I" 

Wordsworth :  Remembrance  of  Collins. 

2.  The  melted  fat  which  drips  or  falls  from 
meat  while  roasting. 

"  Shews  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping ; 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sibn  —  zhun.     -  cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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dripping-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  receiving 
the  melted  fat  which  drips  or  falls  from  meat 
•While  roasting. 

"  When  the  cook  turns  her  back,  throw  smoaking 
coals  into  the  dripping-pan."— Swift. 

dripping-vat,  s.  A  tank  •  beneath  a 
boiler  or  hanging  frame,  to  catch  the  overflow 
or  drip,  as  that  which  receives  the  solution  of 
indigo  running  from  the  boiler  in  indigo- 
factories. 

*  drip'-ple,  a.    [Etym .  doubtful.  ]  ^  Weak. 

*drft,S.      [DlBT.] 

*drite,  *dryte,  v.l.     [A.S.  drltan;   Icel. 
dryta;  Dut.  drijten.]    To  ease  oneself. 

"To  drite:  Cacare,  egerere."—Cathol.  Anpticum. 

drive,  *  drove,  *drife,  *dryve  (pa,  t. 

*drave,  *  drof,  *dro/,  drove),  v.t.  <fc  i.  [A.S. 
drijan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dry  ven ;  Goth,  dreiban ; 
Icel.  drifa;  Sw.  drifva ;  Dan.  drive;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tripan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  triben;  Ger.  treiben.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  impel,  urge,  or  push  forward  by  force. 
"  Back  to  the  skle»  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  13. 

(2)  To  cause  to   enter   any  substance   by 
force  ;  to  knock  into  anything. 

.  "The  nails  in  his  head  and  fete  that  driven  wer." 
Cursor  Mundi,  21,778. 

(3)  To  force  or  urge  forward  by  pressure. 
"Shield  urged  on'sbield,  and  man  drove  man  along." 

Pope :  Homer  »  Iliad,  xvi.  261. 

(4)  To  cause  to  move  forward ;  to  urge  for- 
ward under  guidance. 

"There  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  bill,  and  drive  them  to  the  shore." 
Addiion :  Rape  of  Europa,  13,  14. 

(5)  To  blow  or  hurry  along  violently. 

"  He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as 
triren  stubble  to  his  bow/— Isaiah  xli.  2. 

(6)  To  force  or  urge  in  different  directions, 
Co  scatter. 

"  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations."— Habalckuk  iii.  6. 

(7)  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place :  fol- 
lowed by  from  or  out. 

"  Driven  from  his  native  land  to  foreign  grounds, 
He  with  a  generous  rage  resents  his  wounds." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgia  iii.  349,  850. 

*  (8)  To  chase,  to  hunt. 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way."  Chevy  Chase. 

*  (9)  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what 
IB  in  it. 

"  We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drite  the  country,  force  the  swains  away." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  .Sneid  i.  744,  745. 

(10)  To  impel  or  urge  forward  a  horse  or 
beast  of  burden  :  hence,  to  guide  and  manage 
the  course  of  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  drawn 
by  it. 

(11)  To  convey  a  person  on  a  carriage  or 
Other  vehicle. 

(12)  To  manage  or  regulate  an  engine. 

*  (13)  To  put  off,  to  delay. 

"  I  pray  do  not  drive  all  till  last  day."— Notice,  by 
Itear  of  Bamptthwaite  (1686),  in  Antiquary,  Nov., 
188-2,  p.  191. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  The  Romans  did  not  think  that  tyranny  was 
thoroughly  extinguished,  till  they  had  driven  one  of 
their  consuls  to  depart  the  city."—  Hooker. 

(2)  To  force  in  any  direction. 

"  For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  in  him  sometime 
,  be  driven  awry."— Ascham :  Schoolmatter. 

(3)  To  distress,  to  straiten  ;  to  push  into 
or  place  in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

"  This  kind  of  speech  is  in  the  manner  of  desperate 
tten  far  driven."— Spenser :  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  To  urge  or  impel  by  violence,  as  opposed 
to  kindness. 

••  H«  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law, 
And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw." 
Dryden :  Character  of  a  Good  Parian,  30,  81. 

(5)  To  impel  or  urge  by  passion. 

"  Lord  Cottington  knew  too  well  how  to  lead  him 
into  a  mistake,  and  then  drive  him  into  choler."— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

*  (6)  To  press  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  pursue  or 
follow  out  to  the  end. 

"  The  ex)>eriinent  of  wood  that  shineth  in  the  dark, 
we  have  diligently  driven  and  pursued."— Bacon : 
Xatural  Hittory. 

(7)  To  negotiate,  To  manage  :  as,  To  drive  a 
bargain. 

"  Your  Paslmond  a  lawless  bargain  drove, 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love." 

Dryden  :  Cymon  i  Iphigeniu,  298,  299. 


(8)  To  carry  on,  to  prosecute,  to  push. 

"  As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well  if 
be  sit  at  a  great  rent ;  so  the  merchant  cannot  driee 
his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury."— Bacon. 

*  (9)  To  pass,  to  consume,  to  spend. 

"  And  thus  they  drive  forth  the  day." 

Cower,  I.  It 

*  (10)  To  reduce  to  a  state  or  condition. 

"  Oodes  deore  temple  to  driuen  al  to  duste." 

St.  Juliana,  p.  41 

*  (11)  To  purify  by  motion,  to  sift 

"  My  thrice  driven  bed  of  down." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  t 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricket :  To  hit  the  ball  forward  in  front 
of  mid-wicket. 

"Getting  well  hold  of  a  ball,  he  drove  it  oat  of  the 
ground  for  six."— Standard,  Sept.  3,  1882. 

2.  Shoot. :  To  force  game  from  a  covert  to- 
wards the  guns. 

3.  Min. :  To  cut  or   dig  horizontally  ;  to 
make  a  drift  in. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  be  impelled  or  urged  forward  with 
violence  by  any  physical  agent. 

"  Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  strive. 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .flneid  vii.  881,  832. 

(2)  To  rush  and  press  with  violence,  to  dash. 

"  Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 
And  rent  the  sheets." 

Dryden :  Virgil;  ^Eneid  i.  147, 148. 

*  (3)  To  press,  to  crowd,  to  throng. 

"  The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other's  backs, 
r  irnboss  their  hives  in  clusters." 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

*  (4)  To  hurry  along,  to  rush  violently. 

"  The  wolves  scampered  away,  however,  as  hard  as 
they  could  drive."— L' Estrange. 

(5)  To  ride  or  travel  in  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle. 

"  O'er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels  disarrayed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  395,  896. 

(6)  To    understand,  or   be    skilled  in  the 
art  of  driving  :  as,  He  can  drive  well. 

*  (7)  To  take  the  property  of  another  for  rent 
due  ;  to  distrain. 

"  His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent, 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent" 

Cleaveland :  Poena,  p.  19. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike  with  violence 
or  fury. 

"  At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  AneiA  x.  761,  762. 

(2)  To  tend,  to  aim  ;  to  have  as  one's  end  or 
aim. 

"We  have  done  our  work,  and  are  come  within 
view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  driving  at "— Addi- 
ton  :  On  the  War. 

II.  Technically 
Cricket : 

1.  To  be  skilled  in  driving  a  ball. 

2.  To  drive  or  send  a  ball  a  long  distance ; 
applied  to  the  bat :  as,  This  bat  drives  welL 

T  (1)  To  drive  home:  To  drive  a  nail,  &c., 
into  wood,  quite  up  to  the  head. 

(2)  To  drive  in : 

Mil. :  To  force  to  retreat  on  their  supports ; 
to  drive  back. 

"  The  out-posts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily 
driven  in."—Hacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  To  drive  off:  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to 
postpone. 

(4)  To  drive  out  : 

(a)  Ord.  iMng. :  To  expel. 

(b)  Print. :  To  space  widely,  to  make  a  line 
of  copy  fill  out  the  line,  as  when  a  mass  of 
solid  matter  is  divided  into  several  takes, 
each  being  required  to  begin  and  end  a  line. 

(5)  To  drive  a  good  bargain:  To  make  a  good 
bargain  for  oneself. 

(6)  To  drive,  a  hard  bargain  :  To  be  hard  or 
harsh  in  making  a  bargain. 

(7)  To  let  drive:  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike 
at  furiously. 

"  Four  rogues  In  buckram  let  drivel  me."—Shakesf.  i 
1  Henry  IV.,  it  4. 

drive,  s.    [DRIVE,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  driving. 

2.  A  journey  or   airing  in  a   carriage  or 
vehicle. 

"We  had  a  dreary  drive,  in  a  dusky  night,  to  St. 
Andrew's,  where  we  arrived  late."— Dutwell :  Tour  to 
the  nebridet. 


3.  The  distance  over  which  one  is  driven. 

4.  A  road  or  aveuue  on  which  carriages  ar» 
driven. 

5.  A  blow,  a  violent  stroke.'   (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket:  A  hit  which  drives  the  ball 
forward  in  front  of  mid-wicket» 

"He  also  made  the  next  hit,  which  was  a  straight 
drive  off  the  same  bowler  .for  a  couple."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  11, 1882. 

.  2.  Forging:  A  matrix  formed  by  a  steel 
punch,  die,  or  drift. 

drive-bolt,  s.  A  drift ;  a  bolt  for  setting 
other  bolts  home,  or  depressing  the  heads 
below  the  general  surface. 

driy-el,  *  drcvcl.  *  dryv-el,  *  driv-le, 

v.i.  &  t.  [A  modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  drave- 
len,  a  frequent,  form  from  *drabben=tio  dirty, 
from  Ir.  drab  =  a  spot,  a  stain.  Cf.  Platt- 
Dentsch  drabbeln  =  to  slaver.  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slaver  ;  to  allow  the  spittle  to  run  or 
flow  from  the  mouth,  as  a  child,  an  idiot,  or 
dotard. 


2.  To  be  weak  or  silly ;  to  act  as  an  idiot 
or  dotard. 

"  So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  t  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  foul  or  cover  with  drivel  or 
slaver. 

"  Which  stirs  his  staring,  beastly,  driiiel'd  beard." 
Drayton  :  Muses'  Elysium,  ffymphal  10, 

drlV-el,  *  drevell,  *  drivell,  s.  [DKIVEL,  v.] 
1.  Slaver ;  spittle  running  or  flowing  from 
the  mouth. 

"  And  cleared  the  driuell  from  his  beard." 

Warner  :  Albions  England,  bk.  i  v.,  o.  XX. 

*  2.  A  driveller;  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 

"  Set  this  drivel  out  of  dore, 
That  in  thy  traines  such  tales  doth  poure." 

The  Lover  Describeth  his  whole  State. 

*  3.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk,  such  as  that  of 
an  idiot. 

*  4.  A  servant,  a  drudge.    [DROIL.] 

"  To  encourage  the  husband  to  use  his  wife  as  a  vil» 
dreuelV'—Cdal:  Corinth.,  ch.  xi. 

drivel-bib,  s.    A  slavering-bib. 

"HadTTeufelsdrockh  also  a  father  and  mother; did 
he,  at  one  time,  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon- 
meat  1"—Carlyle:  Sartor  lirsartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

drfv'-el-ler,  driv-el-er,  s.  [Eng.  drivel; 
-er.]  A  slaverer,  an  idiot,  a  dotard,  a  fool. 

"  I  have  heard  the  arrantest  drivellers  commended 
for  their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  Judg- 
ment."— Swift. 

driv'-el-ling,  driv-el-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [D'RIVEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  slavering. 

"  Without  any  driueling  or  spnrging  in  any  part  of 
his  body."— Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  740. 

2.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk  or  actions ;  driveL 

driven,  (pro.  drivn),  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DRIVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  £  pa~ticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  Any  part  of  a  machine  moved 
directly  by  the  driver ;  also  called  Follower 
(q.v.). 

driven^  well,  s.  A  well  formed  of  a  tube 
driven  into  the  ground  until  its  perforated  end 
reaches  a  stratum  containing  water.  When 
the  tube  is  driven  to  the  desired  depth,  the 
outer  tube  is  elevated  suljiciently  to  expose 
the  slots  of  the  tube,  which  is  secured  to  the 
barbed  point.  When  the  proper  depth  has 
been  reached,  a  plunger  is  placed  in  the  tube, 
which  thus  forms  a  pump-stock  of  limited 
bore. 

Driven-well  pump  :  A  pump  of  proportions 
and  construction  adapted  to  occupy  a  tube 
which  has  been  driven  into  the  ground  till 
its  lower  end  has  reached  a  watery  stratum. 
(Knight.) 

driy-er,  *  driv-ar,  *  dry-fer,  *.     [Eng. 
driv(e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  drives ;  the  per* 


ttte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  «  =  e;  ey-  a.     qu  =  h.w. 
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•on  or  thing  which  applies  force  to  urge  or 
compel  any  person  or  thing  forward. 

"  A  drove  of  sheep,  or  an  herd  of  oxen,  ni.-iy  be 
managed  by  any  noise  or  cry  which  their  driver  shall 
accustom  them  to."— South  :  Vermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

2.  One  who  drives  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  or  an  engine. 

*  3.  One  who  aims  or- strives  at  any  certain 
object. 

"  A  dingerous  driver  at  sedition."— Mountaju:  De- 

•OUte  Essays. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Blast. :   The  copper  bar  by  which  the 
tamping  is  driven  around  the  pricker  on  to 
the  charge  in  a  blast-hole  ;  a  tamping-iron. 

2.  Cooper. :  A  tool  used  by  coopers  in  driv- 
ing on  the  hoops  of  casks,  its  tooth  resting 
on  the  hoop. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  wheel  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the 
power  is  communicated.     A   pair  of  drivers 
are  arranged  on  an  axle,  their  cranks  or  wrist- 
pins  being  at  an  angle  of  90°,  so  that  one  is 
always  in  an  advantageous  position  for  duty, 
relatively    to    the    piston.     Several  pairs   of 
drivers  are  coupled  together  by  connecting- 
rods  ;  a  driving-wheel. 

(2)  In  gearing,   the  main-wheel  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  to  a  train  of  wheels.    A 
master-wheel. 

(3)  A  drift  for  enlarging  a  hole  or  giving  it 
an  angular  shape  not  attainable  by  a  drill. 

|T>RIFT.] 

(4)  A  stamp  or  punch,  the  salient  tool  which 
acts  in  conjunction  with  the  bed,  bottom,  or 
bolster,  through  whose  aperture  the  excised 
piece  of  plate  is  driven. 

4.  Mill.  :  The  term  is  applied  to  that  which 
communicates  motion,  as  the  cross-bar  on  the 
Spindle  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  runner  of  a  grinding-mill.    A  peg,  catch, 
tappet. 

6.  Naut. :  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail, 
On  the  lower  mast  of  a  ship  ;  its  head  is  ex- 


tended by  a  gaff,  and  its  foot  by  a  boom  or 
Sheet ;  a  spanker.  A  ring-tail  is  a  sail  added 
at  the  lee-leech  of  a  driver. 

6.  Shipbuild. :    The  foremost  spur  in  the 
bulge-ways,  the  heel  of  which  is  fayed  to  the 
fore-side  of  the  foremost  poppet,  and  the  sides 
placed  to  look  fore  and  aft  in  a  ship. 

7.  Turning :  A  bent  piece  of  iron  fixed  in 
the  centre-chuck,  and  projecting  so  as  to  meet 
the  carrier  or  dog  on  the  mandrel  to  which 
the  work  is  attached. 

8.  Weaving :  The  piece  of  wood  which  im- 
pels  the   shuttle   through  the  shed  of  the 
loom. 

driver-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Anomma  arcens,  a  species  of  ant, 
so  called  from  Its  driving  before  it  almost  any 
animal  which  comes  in  its  way.  It  is  a  native 
of  Western  Africa. 

driver-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  boom  to  which  the  driver  is 
hauled  out. 

driver-spanker,  «. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  DRIVER,  II.  5. 

driv-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRIVE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  forward. 


2.  Driven  or  blown  along  ;  drifting. 

"Scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow." 

Pope :  Homer  t  Iliad,  xix.  381. 

II.  Mach. :  Communicating  power  or  force  : 
as,  a  driving -shaft. 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  urging,  or  pressing 
forward  with  force. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  guiding  a  carriage  or 
other  vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  &c. ;  the  art  of 
regulating  and  managing  an  engine. 

"The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi."— 2  Kinyt  ix.  20. 

*3.  Tendency,  aim,  drift. 

"  Did  you  mark  the  dainty  driving  of  the  last 
point  ?  "—Brewer  :  Lingua,  iii.  7. 

IL  Min.:  The  cutting  of  drifts  or  horizontal 
passages  through  the  rocks,  &c. 

driving-axle,  s. 

Much. :  The  axle  of  a  driving-wheel ;  the 
bearing  portion  rests  in  the  driving-box.  The 
weight  of  that  portion  of  the  engine  is  sup- 
ported by  a  driving-spring  upon  the  box. 

driving-bolt,  s.  A  wheelwright's  tool 
used  for  driving  iu  nave-boxes. 

driving-box,  s.  The  journal-box  of  a 
driving-axle. 

driving-chisel,  s.  A  clii.se>  basiled  on 
each  face. 

driving-gear,  s.  That  portion  of  a 
machine  which  is  especially  concerned  in  the 
motion  ;  as  the  parts  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
wheels,  inclusive,  of  a  locomotive ;  the  ground- 
wheel  to  the  cutter-bar  pitman,  inclusive,  of 
a  harvester  ;  the  hand-crank  and  gearing  of  a 
winch  or  crab,  &c. 

driving-notes,  s.pl. 

Music :  Syncopated  notes  :  notes  driven 
through  the  ensuing  accent  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

driving-point,  .-•. 

Math.  :  The  point  at  which  power  is  com- 
municated by  the  driver. 

driving-rein,  s. 

S'idd.  :  A  rein  which  is  buckled  or  snapped 
to  the  bit-rings  and  passes  back  to  the  driver. 
Driving-reins  are  known  in  the  Western  States 
of  America  as  lines. 

driving-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  communi- 
cating motion  from  the  motor  to  the  machinery. 
Shafting  transmits  power,  but  the  driving- 
shaft  is  more  immediate  to  the  power ;  the 
motor. 

driving-springs,  s.pl.  The  springs  fixed 
upon  the  boxes  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  loco- 
motive-engine, to  support  the  weight  and  to 
deaden  the  shocks  caused  by  irregularities  in 
the  rails. 

driving-wheel,  s 

1.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  large  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  to  which   the  connecting-rods  of 
the  engine  are  attached.      In  the   American 
practice  the  connecting-rod  is  usually  coupled 
to  a  wrist  on  the  driver.     This  may  be  coupled 
by  outside  counecting-rods  to  other  wheels  of 
the  same  size,  so  as  to  make  drivers  of  the 
latter.    In  the  English  practice,  with  cylin- 
ders inside  the  frame,  the  connecting-rods  are 
coupled  to  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheels. 

2.  Harvester:  The  wheel  which  rests  upon 
the  ground,  and   whose  tractional  adherence 
thereto,  as  the  frame  is  dragged  along  by  tlie 
team,  is  the  means  of  moving  the  gearing  and 
giving  motion  to  the  cutter  and  reel.    (Knight.) 

driz  zle,  dris  sel,  *dris-ei,  v.i.&t.  [A 
frequent,  form  from  Mid.  Eng.  dreosen;  A.S. 
dreosan  =  to  fall ;  Prov.  Ger.  drieseln.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  fall,  as  rain,  in  small  fine 
drops  ;  to  rain  in  a  mist. 

"  The  neighbouring  mountains,  by  reason  of  their 
height,  are  more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  druzlitig 
rains  than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts."— Adduon :  Italy. 

IL  Transitive: 

1.  To  shed  or  let  fall  in  small,  fine  drops. 

"  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  rfrizr/c  dew" 

Shaketp, :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ill.  6. 

2.  To  wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray. 

"  Dria'ed  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream." 

•Scott :  Lad]/  of  the  Lake,  IT.  J. 


driz'  zle,  s.  [DRIZZLE,  r.]  Fine,  small  rain; 
mizzle,  mist. 

"Besides,  why  could  you  not  for  drizzle  prayT" 

Wolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  1«0. 

driz'-zled  (zled  as  zeld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DRIZZLE,  v.] 

driz'-zling,  *  dryse  ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«, 
[DRIZZLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  in  small,  fine  drops  ;  misty. 

2.  Wet,  rainy  ;  marked  by  drizzling  rain. 

"  Some  dull  drialing  day."         Couper  :  Hope.  371. 

3.  Wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray  ;  dripping. 

"  Black  drittling  crags,  that,  beaten  by  the  din, 
Vibrate."          W ordnooith :  Descriptive  Xketchts. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  drizzling  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

*  2.  Petty  droppings. 

"  The  draffysh  declaracyons  of  my  lorde  Boner,  wltl 
•uch  other  dirty  dri/selingi  of  Antichrist."— fiat*;  T*M 
a  Coune,  &c.,  fol.  97,  b. 

driz'-Zly,  a.  [Eng.  drizzle);  -y.\  Shedding 
fine,  small  rain,  snow,  &c.  ;  drizzling. 

"Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome  fog* 
For  ever  hung  ou  dratly  Auster's  beard." 

Thornton:  Cattle  ttf  Indolence,  ii.  7«. 

*droch'-lin,     'drogh-ling,    a.      [GaeL> 

droich  =  a  dwarf,  and  dim.  sutt'.  -lin,  -ling.} 

1.  Puny,  of  small  stature,  feeble. 

2.  Wheezing  and  blowing. 

"That  droghUng,  coghling  baillie  body  they  cV 
Macwhupple.  — Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  xliL 

drock,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  watercourse. 

'  drof  land,  s.      [Mid.   Eng.  drof  =  drive, 
and  Eng.  land.] 
Feudal  Law  :  The  same  as  DRIFTLAND  (q.v.). 

drog  (1),  s.    [DRAOOE.]    A  confection. 

drog  (2),  drogue,  drougue,  i.  [Perhaps 
from  drag.]  A  buoy,  or  square  piece  of  wood, 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  harpoon  line  to  check 
the  speed  of  the  whale  when  running  or 
sounding. 

"  The  first  mate  was  on  the  point  of  heaving  his  own 
line  overboard  with  a  drougue  fastened  to  it."— Kino- 
it  on  :  South  Sea  Wluiler  (1879),  ch.  iiL,  p.  7». 

drog  er,  drogh'-er,  s.      [Fr.  droguer  =  a 

boat  for  catching  and  drying  herrings.     Dut. 

droog,  from  drogen,  droogen  —  to  dry.    (Littrt, 

Ac.)] 

Naut. :  A  West  India  cargo-boat,  employed 


in  coasting,    having   long,  light   masts   and. 
lateen  sails. 

*  drog  e  ster,  s.  [Eng.  drog  =  drug ;  suff.  -ster.) 
A  druggist 

"  John  Spreul,  apothecar,  or  drogttter.  at  Glasgow." 
—Law:  MemorialU,  p.  200. 

drog  -man,  drog  6  man,  5.   [DRAGOMAN.) 
drogs,  s.;>/.    [DRUO.]   Drugs,  physic,  medicine. 

"A'  the  doctors'  drogt*    A.  Wilton:  Puemt,  p.  101.    • 

*drdg-uer-jf,   *.     [Fr.  drogueru.}     Confec- 
tions, physic,  drugs. 

"  Nane  of  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery  o  doctor* 
fo-  me."— Sir  A.  Wylie.  iii.  28S. 

droich,  s.    [Gael.]    A  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 
droich'-^,  a.    [Eng.  droich;  -y.]    Dwarfish. 

"  There  was  Zaecheus.  a  man  of  a  low  stature, that  la, 
a  little  droichy  body."— Prttb.  JUoy.,  p.  128. 

*  droil,  s.  *droile,  'droyl,  [DROIL,  «.] 

1.  A  drone,  a  sluggard,  a  mope. 


1)611,  bo"y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9cll,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    pn      f. 
•titan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -t ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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droil— drone 


2.  Labour,  drudgery,  toil. 

"Would  you  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  paines,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  the  durtwprk." 
Shirley  :  Gentleman  of  Venice,  L 

8.  A  slave,  a  servant. 

"  With  fierie  lookes,  bee  shall  behold  these  deuil's 
droUet.  doolefull  creature*."—  Z.  Bond:  Last  Battell, 
677. 

*  droil,  v.i.    [Dut.  druilen=to  mope  about.]  To 
drudge,  to  work  sluggishly  and  slowly,  to  plod. 

"  How  world!  ings  <lroi!  for  trouble  t    That  fond  breast 

That  is  possessed 

Of  earth  without  a  cross,  has  earth  without  a  rest." 
Quarto*  :  Jimblemi. 

Orolt,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Right,  law,  justice,  equity,  privilege. 

2.  A'right,  a  due. 

"The  pilfering!)  of  the  orchard  and  garden  I  confis- 
cated as  drain."—  M  arryat  :  frank  Mildmay,  ch.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  A  duty,  a  custom. 

2.  Old  Law  :  A  writ  of  right  ;  the  highest  of 
•II  real  writs. 

If  Droits  of  the  Admiralty  :  Certain  perqui- 
sites formerly  attached  to  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  but  now  paid  direct 
Jnto  the  Exchequer  for  the  public  benefit. 
8hips  seized  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
are  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  as  also  property 
captured  from  pirates,  to  be  restored,  if  private 
property,  to  the  rightful  owners,  on  payment 
of  one-eighth  of  the  value  as  salvage. 

•Iroit'-u-ral,  a.    [Fr.  droiture  ;  Eng.  adj.  Buff. 
•al.] 

Law  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  right  to 
property,  as  distinguished  from  possession. 

droitzs^h   ka,  s.    [Russ.  drozhki.}     A  Rus- 
sian travelling-carriage.    [DROSKY.] 

droll,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  drdle  =  a  boon  companion, 
'  a  pleasant  wag  ;  drokr  =  to  play  the  wag 
(fotgrave);  from  Dut.  drollig  =  burlesque, 
odd,  from  Dan.  trold;  Sw.  troll;  Icel.  troll  = 
a  hobgoblin,  "a  famous  word  in  Scandinavian 
story,  which  makes  continual  mention  of  the 
•odd  pranks  played  by  them."  (i'fceot.)] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Odd,  merry,  facetious,  ludi- 
crous, comical,  laughable,  queer,  ridiculous. 
^Applied  both  to  persons  and  things). 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  merry  fellow,  a  jester,  a  buffoon  ;  one 
•whose    business   it   is   to   raise    mirth   and 
laughter  by  ludicrous  or  comical  pranks  or 
tricks. 

"  The  two  drolls  apprehending  that  news,  were  as 
glad  as  If  they  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding."— 
Comical  History  of  Francion  (1655). 

2.  A  puppet-show,  a  farce. 

"  To  tin  to  Smithfield  to  see  the  jack  puddings,  drolli, 
and  pick-pockets."—  Poor  Robin  (1736). 

•*  droll-booth,  s.  A  travelling  theatre  •  a 
place  of  exhibition  for  puppet-shows. 

"  A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley  s  mouth, 
Wherein  the  convent  icli'i  stood, 
Like  Smithfield  droil  -heath,  built  with  wood." 
.  Uailttf^s  Kedivimu,  pt.  v.  (170«). 

*  droll  house,  s.    A  droll-booth. 

"  Used  for  a  theatre  '  r  tlroU-houtc,  or  for  idle  pup- 
pet-shows."— Wntit  :  HMneti  of  Times,  dis.  8. 

••Sroll,  v.i.  &  t.    (0.  1ft.  droler  =  to  play  the 
wag.]    IPROLL,  a.] 

A.  Mransiti'Je  i 

1.  To  plfly  the  w»£  0»  buffoon  ;  to  jest,  to 
Joke. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"  He  would  rcavi  driO.  away  the  ram  be  offered.*— 
The  Slighted  lla.it,  p,  f. 

B.  Trana.  :  To  k*d  or  influence  by  jest  or 
drollery  ;  to  oajjK  bi  trick,  to  cheat. 

"  Hen  that  w'll  not  be  reasoned  Into  their  senses, 
may  yet  be  laughed  n  drolled  into  them."—  L'  estrange. 

*droll'-er,  s.     [Eng.  drdtt;  -vr.]    A  droll,  a 
jester,  a  buffoon. 

"  He  is  im.k'nn  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of 
enemies,  and  set*  the  apes  and  drolleri  upon  it."— 
GlanvW:  Sermynt,  p.  193. 


r-,  «.    [Fr. 
1.  Idle  sportive  jokes,  buffoonery,  jesting, 
Comicality,  fun,  humour. 

"They  hang  between  heiven  and  hell,  borrow  the 
Christian's  faith,  and  the  atheist's  drollery  upon  it"— 
Government  of  the  Tongue, 

*  2.  A  puppet. 

"  Our  women  the  best  linguists  !  they  are  parrots  ; 
On  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing   but  mere 
drolleries." 

Beaum.  t  net.  :  Wildgoose  Chute  L  3 


*  3.  A  puppet-show. 

"  A  living  drollery."         Shakesp.  :  Tempett,  Hi.  8, 

*  4.  A  lively  or  comical  sketch,  drawing,  &c. 

"  And  for  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drolleri/,  or  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal."— Shakesp. :  i  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

*  droll' -Ic,  o.     [Eng.  droll ;  -ic.]     Pertaining 
to  a  droll  or  puppet-show. 

"Some  other  high  princess  or  drottic  story."— Field- 
ing :  Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*drdlT-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DROLL,*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Drollery,  buffoonery,  jesting. 

"  By  their  rude  drolling  and  buffooning  to  expose  to 
contempt  all  that  which  the  wisest  and  beat  men  in 
the  world  have  always  had  the  greatest  veneration 
toi.'—Ballywell:  Moral  Sermons,  p.  66. 

*drdlT-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drolling;  -ly.)  In 
a  droll,  jesting,  or  comical  manner  ;  drolly. 

"  And  yet  then  there  are  very  few  are  so  modish  as 
to  wave  the  talk  of  religion,  or  to  talk  lightly  and 
drollingly  of  it."— Goodman :  Winter  Evening  Conf., 
pt.  i. 

*  droll -ish,  a.    [Eng.  droll;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
droll,  ludicrous,  or  comical ;  funny. 

"  Apt  to  show  itself  in  a  drolliih  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishness."  —  Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  voL  ii., 
ch.  xii. 

*  droll' -1st,  *.    [Eng.  droll ;  -ist.]     A  buffoon, 
a  jester. 

"These  idle  drollistt  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all 
braver  and  more  generous  kinds  of  knowledge." — 
GlanviU  :  On  Drollery  t  At/ieism,  S  3. 

drol'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drol(l);  -ly.]  In  a  droll, 
ludicrous,  or  comical  manner  ;  comically. 

dro  rrue  or  -nis,  s.  [Or.  Spo^ato;  (dromaios) 
=  swift,  and  opvis  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palasont. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidse,  akin  to 
the  genus  Dromaius  (Emu).  The  remains  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  met  with  in  the 
Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

dro  ma  i-iis,  s.  [Gr.  Spo/taios  (dromaios)  = 
running  at  full  speed,  swift.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidae.  Dro- 
maius Novae  Hollandice  is  the  Emu  of  New 
Holland.  [EMU.] 

drom  a  ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  o>6>o«  (dromos) 
=  running,  and  Oripiov  (tlwrion)  =  a  wild 
beast.] 

Pakeont. :  A  small  marsupial  found  in  the 
American  Trias,  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contains  ten  small 
molars  in  a  continuous  series,  one  canine,  and 
three  conical  incisors,  the  latter  being  divided 
by  short  intervals.  (Owen.) 

* drom-e-dar'-I-an,  s.  [Eng.  dromedary; 
•an.]  The  rider  or  driver  of  a  dromedary. 

"  Some  dromedaries  are  to  take  part  in  the  caval- 
cade, ridden  by  dromedarians  in  Egyptian  costume." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  7, 1877. 

drom  e-dar  y,  *  drom-e  dar-ie,  s.  [0.  Fr. 

dromedaire';  Fr.  dromadaire,  from  Low.  Lat. 
dromedaries,  dromadarius,  from  Lat.  dramas 
(gen.  dromadis)  =  a  dromedary  :  from  Gr. 
dpopa?  (dromas),  gen.  SpofidSos  (dromados)  = 
speedy,  fast,  running,  from  Spafielv  (dramein) 
2  aor.  infln.  of  rpe'xw  (trecho)  =.  to  run  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  dromedario.] 

Zool. :  Camelus  dromedarivs,  the  Arabian 
camel— the  Ship  of  the  Desert :  so  called  from 


DROMEDARY. 


its  swiftness  in  travelling,  being  capable  of 
keeping  up  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a 
day  for  several  successive  days.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Bactrian  camel  by  the 
single  hump  on  the  middle  of  its  back,  the 
Bactrian  camel  having  two.  The  name  of 


Dromedary  is  frequently  applied  to  all  one- 
humped  camels,  but  is  correctly  applicable 
only  to  the  swift  variety  of  the  species  *hich 
is  employed  for  riding :  the  heavier-built,  one- 
humped  pack -camel  not  being  properly  in- 
cluded under  the  designation.  [CAMEL,  A, 
1.  l.J 

dromedary  battery,  s.  Artillery 
transported  on  the  backs  of  dromedaries. 

dro'-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  opo>ot  (dromos)  =  running.] 

Zool. :    The     Sponge-crabs,    a    genus    of 

Anomurous  Decapods.    They  are  natives  of 

wann  seas. 

drom  i  i  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dromMa)? 
Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  fan:ily  of  Anomurous  Crustaceans, 
of  which  Dromia  is  the  type. 

*  drom  ond,  *  drom  ande,  *  drom  oun, 
dr  om  oundc,  dro  win  und,  drowm- 
ound,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dromont,  dromon;  IceL 
dromundr,  from  Lat.  dromo,  from  Gr.  6>o/u<i>x 
(dromon)  =  a  light  sailing  vessel,  from  6>d|uoe 
(dromos)  =  a  running  :  Spapeiv  (dramein),  2 
aor.  infin.  of  rpe'^w  (trecho)=to  run.]  Properly 
a  light,  swift-sailing  vessel,  but  used  for  a 
vessel  of  any  kind. 

"That  comeu  by  schlp  other  dromount." 

Alitaunder,  90. 

drone,   "drane,  s.    [A.S.  drdn,  cogn.  witL 
Dan.   drone;    Icel.   drjoni;    Sw.  dronare  =  & 
drone,  drona  -  to  drone  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trenof 
Gr.  0pu>pa£  (thrdnax).]    [DRONE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Bight  as  dnriu-t  doth  nought 
But  drynketh  up  the  huny." 

Pierce  Plowman'!  Crede  (144«» 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  lazy,  idle  person  who  lives  on  the  in- 
dustry of  others  ;  a  sluggard. 

"  To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  iv.  852,  853. 

(2)  A  droning,  monotonous  noise  or  sound  * 
as  of  a  bagpipe. 

"The  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe."— Shaketp.: 
1  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 

(3)  The  humming  sound  made  by  a  bee. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  monotonous  bass  produced  from  th» 
largest  of  the  three  pipes  of  bagpipes.     Aa 
there  are  no  governing  holes  in  the  drone,  tb* 
sound  it  gives  forth  serves  as  a  continuous 
bass  to  any  melody  ;  the  pipe  second  in  size 
is  tuned  to  give  out  the  fifth  above  the  drone  ; 
and   the   smaller  pipe,  called  the    chantv, 
has  ventages  by  which  the  melody  is  made. 
[BAGPIPES.]    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower  pipes 
of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a  single 
tone  :  usually  two  octaves  of  the  key-note  D, 
and  the  fifth  A.    They  are  distinguished  from 
the  chanter,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodious  succession  of  notes.    (Grove.) 

(3)  The  chorus  or  burden  of  a  song. 

(4)  The  term  has  been  transferred  to  con- 
tinuous bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pas- 
toral kind.    (Grove.)    Also  called  Drone-bass. 

2.  Entom. :  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  Apit. 
mellifica,  which  makes  no  honey,  its  sole  ustf 
being  to  fecundate  the  queen-bee.     [BEE  (1).  J 

drone-bass,  s.    [DRONE,  s.  II.  l  (4).] 
drone-bee,  s.    [DRONE,  «.,  II.  2.] 

drone-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  dipterous  fly,  Eristalis  tenax,  re- 
sembling the  drone-bee. 

drone-pipe,  s. 

1.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe.    [DRONE,  *.  f  I. 
1  (1)]  :  any  instrument  which  emits  a  droning 
sound. 

"  Here  while  his  canting  i'rone-pipe  scanned 
The  mystic  .figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tiiipli'8  palmcstry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines."        CleotlanO. 

2.  The  droning  of  any  insect. 

"  Vou  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  kev, 
That's  worse— the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble-bee." 
Covajter  :  Conversation,  329,  380. 

drone,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  driina  —  to  bellow,  to 
drone  ;  Dan.  dro?te  =  to  rumble.]  [DRONE,  s.J 

I.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  droning,  monotonous,  hum- 
ming noise  :  as  a  bagpipe. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  w,  ce  =  e,    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


drongo— drop 
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2.  To  live  in  idleness  on  the  industry  of 
others. 

"  Why  was  I  not  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  dnming  kings  V 

Dryden  :  fipaniih  fYiar,  il.  2. 

3.  To  read  or  speak  in  a  droning,  monotonous 
manner ;  to  prose. 

"  Turn  out  their  droning  Senate." 

Olway  :  Venice  Preterved,  ii.  3. 

IL  Trans. :  To  read  or  repeat  in  a  droning, 
monotonous  tone. 

"  And  the  reader  drurte  I  from  the  pulpit. 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees. 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies." 
Longfellow  :  King  Witlaf't  Drinking  Born. 

droh '-go,  s.  [A  native  South  African  word.] 
Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  the  Franco- 
Dutch  naturalist  and  traveller  Le  Vaillant  to 
Dicrurus,  a  genus  of  thrush-like,  perching 
birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Dicruridae  (q.v.). 
They  are  found  in  India  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  South  Africa.  They  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  Fly-catchers,  differing  in 
having  only  ten  tail-feathers. 

drongo  shrikes,  s.  pi. 

I  Ornith. :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Dicrurus  or 
the  family  Dicruridae,  the  latter  being  by  srome 
ornithologists  reduced  to  Dicrurinap,  a  sub- 

i  family  of  Laniadte  (Swainson),  or  of  Ampelidae. 
(Dallas.) 

dron  -ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DRONE,  v.] 
L        A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
,     the  verb). 

1  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  reading  or 
talking  in  a  droning,  monotonous  manner; 
prosiness,  monotonous  language. 

"  Cant  and  droning  supply  the  place  of  sense  Mid 
reason  in  the  language  of  men."— SwiA:  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

•dron'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dron(e);  -ish.]  Like  a 
drone  ;  idle,  sluggish,  lazy,  slow. 

"They  would  be  apt  to  waxe  .  .  .  dronish  and  lazy." 
— Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  Ii. 

* dron'-Ish-ly,  adv.  ['Eng.  dronish;  -ly.]  In  a 
dronish,  lazy,  or  idle  manner ;  idly,  sluggishly ; 
like  a  drone. 

*  dron'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dronish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dronish ;  laziness, 
idleness,  sluggishness. 

"  He  must  not  be  tame  neither,  nor  sink  into  an 
enervated  duluess,  or  flaccid  drunishneiu  of  gesture."— 
Euan  on  the  Action  for  the  Pulpit  (1753),  p.  65. 

»  droh  ke  lewe  (ew  as  n),  *  dronk-lewe, 

a.    [DRUNKELF.W.]    Drunk,   intoxicated,   ad- 
dicted to  excessive  drinking. 

"  Irous  Cambise*  was  eek  dronkeletoe." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  7,627. 

•droh  ke  lew  nesse  (ew  is  u),/  [Eng. 
dronkelew;  -ness.]  Drunkenness,  drinking. 


*  droh  ken,  a.    [DRUNK.] 

*  droh  ken-ease,  s.    [DRUNKENNESS.] 

*  dronke'-Ship,  s.    [DRUNKSHIP.] 

*  droh   kle,  v.t.  &i.    [DRINKLE.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  In  a  water  stauipe  he  was  dronklfd  fleand." 

Langtoft,  p.  288. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  overwhelmed. 

"  The  proude  kyng  Pharaon  dronkeld." 

Langtoft,  p.  289. 
dr6n'-y,  a.     [Eng.  dron(e) ;  -y.] 

•  1.  Like  a  drone  ;  sluggish,  lazy,  idle. 
2.  Of  a  droning  character  in  sound. 

drook,  v.t.    [DROUK.] 
drook-et,  a.    [DROUKIT.] 

Irool,  v.i.  [A  dialectal  variant  of  drivel 
(q.v.).]  To  drivel,  to  slaver.  (Provincial  and 
American.) 

"  His  mouth  drooling  with  texts."— T.  Parker:  14ft, 
p.  159. 

droop,    droup  en,  *drowp-yn,  *drup- 

en,  v.i.  &  t.    [Icel.  drujta  =  to  droop,  from 
the  same  root  as  drop  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  hide,  to  crouch. 

"  In  this  dale  I  droupe  and  dare." 

ilinot :  Potmt,  p.  1 

2.  To  hang,  to  bend,  or  sink  down. 

"  Inglorious  droopt  the  laurel,  dead  to  song. 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow." 

> :  Liberty,  L  171, 172. 


3.  To  be  dispirited  or  dejected  ;   to  lose 
heart  or  courage. 

" '  Nay,  droop  not  yet ! '  th«  warrior  said  : 
'  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  !' 

Hcutt :  Lord  of  the  Itlei,  v.  20. 

4.  To  fail  or  sink  :  as,  The  spirits  droop. 

5.  To  languish,  to  decline. 

"  I  droop,  with  struggling  spent, 
My  thoughts  are  on  uiy  sorrows  bent"      Sandy*. 

6.  To  fail,  to  decline. 

"  My  fortunes  will  ever  after  droop."  —  Shakeip.  : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induct  IL). 

*  7.  To  come  to  an  end  or  close. 

"Then  day  drooped."     Tennyton:  Princeu,  ii.  44«. 

B.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  sink  or  hang  down. 

"  A  withered  vine 

That  droopt  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  5. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  droop  and 
to  flag,  see  FLAO. 

droop  -rumpl't.  That  droops  at  the 
crupper. 

"  The  «ma'  droop-rumpft  hunter  cattle. 
Might  aiblius  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle." 

Burnt :  To  Bit  Auld  Hare  Maggie. 

drooped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DROOP.] 

*  droop'-er,  s.  [Eng.  droop ;  -er.]  A  spiritless, 
dull  person. 

"  If  he  [the  historian]  be  pleasant  he  is  noted  for  a 
tester ;  if  he  be  grave,  he  is  reckoned  for  a  drooper." — 
Holinthed  :  Ireland ;  Sta.nihu.nt  to  Sir  H.  Sidneie. 

droop   ihg,   '  droup  ing,      drowp  ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DROOP.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hanging  down. 

2.  Bot. :  Inclining  a  little  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  the  apex  is  directed  towards 
the  horizon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  crouching. 

"With  drouping  on  nightes." 

Dettruc^ion  of  Troy,  S.290. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  hanging  or  sinking 
down. 

drooping  avens,  ». 

Bot. :  Geum  rivale. 

drooping-tulip,  s. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meleagris,  from  the  flower 
hanging  downwards,  and  much  resembling  a 
tulip  in  form.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

drodp'-ing-lsf,  adv.  [Eng.  drooping;  -ly.] 
In  a  drooping,  sinking,  or  languishing 
manner. 

"  The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  bow  droopingly  it  hung  1" 
Byron :  Lara,  ii.  15. 

drop,  s.  [A.S.  dropa  =  a  drop  ;  dreopian  •= 
to  drop  ;  Icel.  dropi  —  a  drop ;  dreypa  =  to 
drop ;  Dut.  drop  =  a  drop  ;  Sw.  droppe;  Dan. 
draahe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tropfo  ;  Ger.  tropfe.  From 
the  verb  to  drip  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  globule  or  small  portion  of  any 
liquid  in   a  spherical   form  ;    as  much   of   a 
liquid  as  falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a 
continual  stream. 

"  After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim 
with  wine,  and  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he  had 
spilt  one  drop.  —  Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  drop,  or  hanging 
as  a  drop  :  as,  a  pendant  of  a  chandelier,  a 
hanging  diamond  ornament  or  ear-ring,  &c. 
[II.  3  (5).J 

(2)  The  smallest  quantity  of  any  liquor. 

(3)  A  falling  trap-door  or  hatch. 

(4)  A  stage  or  platform  on  a  gallows,  con- 
trived so  as  to  fall  from  under  the  feet  of 
persons  who  are  to  be  hanged. 

"  Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dreamt  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop, 
So  methought  he  resolved  110  liquor  to  taste, 
For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last 
But  dreams  are  like  oracles  ;  'tis  hard  to  explain  'em. 
For  it  proved  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmaiuliam." 
Surift :  A  Seriout  Poem  upon  William  Wood  (1725). 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Coal-trade :  A  machine  for  lowering  loaded 
coal-cars  from  a  high  staith  to  the  vessel,  to 
avoid  the  breaking  of  the  coal  by  dropping  it 
from  a  height.  It  is  a  perpendicular  lift  in 
which  the  car  is  received  in  a  movable  and 
counterpoised  cradle  which  is  lowered  and 
returned.  A  falling  leaf  is  projected  outward, 
to  bring  the  waggou  over  the  hatchway  of  the 
vessel. 


2.  Mach. :  A  swaging-haminer  which  dropa 
between  guides.    [DROP-HAMMER.] 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  An  ornament  depending  from  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  Doric  order  ;  gutta. 

(2)  A  supplementary  gas-tube  to  lower  » 
gas-jet.    [DROP-LIGHT.] 

(3)  A  theatrical  stage-curtain.  [DROP-SCEN*  \ 

(4)  The  depth  of  the  hanger  by  which  shaft- 
ing is  supported  overhead. 

(5)  A  prismatic  pendant  for  a  chandelier,  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.    It  is  made  of 
a  glass  lump  moulded  in  pinching  tongs 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  a  sail  amidships. 

5.  Fort.  :    That    part    of   the    ditch    sunk 
deeper  than  the  rest,  at  the  sides  of  a  capon-1 
niere  or  in  front  of  an  embrasure. 

6.  Footfall :  The  same  as  DROP-KICK  (q.v.). 
drop-ball,  • 

Bateball :  A  ball  go  thrown  by  the  pitcher  as 
to  be  suddenly  deflected  downward  when  it 
comes  within  the  batsman's  reach. 

drop-box,   . 

Weaving :  A  shuttle-box  used  in  figure- 
weaving  looms  in  which  each  shuttle  carries 
its  own  colour.  The  box  is  vertically  adjust- 
able by  means  of  a  pattern-chain  or  otherwise 
at  the  end  of  the  shed,  and,  by  automatic; 
adjustment,  the  shuttle  holding  the  required 
colour  is  brought  opposite  to  the  shed  and  so 
as  to  be  struck  by  the  picker. 

*  drop  falling,    *  drope  falling,    ». 

The  falling  of  a  drop  of  rain. 

"  He  shal  come  doun  as  drape-falling  droppeude  yp 
onerthe."-»fycJWe;  Pi.  Ixxf  6. 

drop-flue,  a.    (See  the  compound.)  ' 

Drop-flue  boiler :  A  boiler  in  which  the 
caloric  current  descends  by  one  or  more  steps 
or  gradations,  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
parts  of  the  boiler  in  descending  series ;  the 
object  being  to  cause  it  to  leave  the  boiler 
at  the  lower  part,  where  the  feed- water  is 
introduced. 

drop-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  weight  is  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar 
device,  and  then  released  so  as  to  drop  upon 
the  object  below,  which  rests  upon  the  anviL 
It  is  used  in  swaging,  die-work,  striking  up- 
sheet-metal,  jewellery,  &c.  The  hammer-strap 
is  drawn  upward  by  means  of  two  pulleys, 
which  are  brought  together  so  as  to  compress 
the  strap  between  them.  One  of  these,  the 
driving-pulley,  is  fast  upon  its  axle  and  turns, 
in  fixed  bearings,  while  the  other  turns  loosely 
upon  an  eccentrically  journal  led  axis,  arranged 
also  in  fixed  bearings,  but  so  as  to  be  incap- 
able of  turning  therein  except  as  force  is 
applied  to  it  to  effect  that  object.  To  one 
end  of  the  latter  shaft  there  is  attached  a 
horizontal  arm,  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  hand -lever  or  treadle  by  a  con- 
necting-rod. By  means  of  these  appliances 
the  eccentrically  journalled  shaft  can  be 
turned  at  will,  so  as  to  remove  its  roller  from 
contact  with  the  strap,  and  allow  the  hammer 
to  fall  through  any  length  of  space  desired^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  machine.  (Knight.) 

drop-kick,  s. 

Football :  A  mode  of  kicking  the  ball  by 
letting  it  drop  from  the  hands,  and  kicking  it 
as  it  begins  to  rebound  from  the  ground. 

drop-light,  -. 

1.  A  means  for  placing  the  gas-burner  at 
such  elevation  as  may  be  convenient  for  read- 
ing or  work,  and  supporting  it  in  place  with- 
out extraneous  help. 

2.  A  stand  for  a  gas-burner  and  chimney,, 
adapted  to  l>e  placed  on  a  table,  and  connect- 
ing by  an  elastic  tube  with  the  gas-pipe. 

*  drop  meal,  dr op  meale.  *  drope- 
mele,  adv.     Drop  by  drop  ;  by  drops. 

"In  hire  he  heldeth  nout  one  dropemele."— Ancrem 

Rialr,  p.  288. 

drop  -  meter,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  out  liquid  drop  by  drop.  Other- 
wise named  a  dropping-bottle,  droppiug-tube,. 
iur.'tte,  pipett*. 

drop-press,  s.  A  form  of  power  hammer, 
not  uncommonly  called  a  press,  and  used  for 
swaging  as  well  as  for  ordinary  forging.  [DROP- 
HAMMER,  DEAD-STROKE  HAMMER.] 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shr.n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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drop— dropping 


*  drop-ripe,  a.    So  ripe  as  to  be  ready  to 
drop  off  the  tree. 

"The  fruit  was  now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say.  and  fell 
by  a  shake."—  Curly  le  :  MuceU..  iv.,274. 

drop-roller,  s. 

Print.  :  A  roller  dropping  at  intervals  to 
draw  in  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  press 

drop-seed,  -•. 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Muhlenbergia  diffuta,  or 
American  grass.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

drop  scene,  s. 

1  Lit.  <t  Theat.  :  A  permanent  scene  or 
curtain  suspended  on  pulleys,  which  is  let 
<lown  to  conceal  the  stage  between  the  several 
pieces  played,  or  the  acts  of  any  one  piece  ; 
called  also  the  Act-drop. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  screen. 

"  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  take  you  behind  the  drop- 
teentoi  th«  senses.  "—Tundall:  Fragmenu  at  Science, 
Til.  1M. 

*  drop-serene,  s.    A  literal  translation 
Of  the  Latin  gutta  serena.    [Grtrx.]    Other- 
•wise  called  Amaurosis  (q.v.) 

"  So  thick  «  drap-ierene  hath  quenched  their  orb*.* 
Milton  :  P.  L-.  Ui.  26. 

drop-stone.  5.  Spar  formed  into  the 
shape  or  form  of  drops. 

drop-table,  s.  A  machine  for  lowering 
•Or  raising  weights,  as  in  the  hatchways  and 
cellar-  ways  of  city  warehouses.  A  machine  for 
-withdrawing  carriage  and  locomotive  wheels 
from  their  axles.  (Knight.) 

drop-tin,  s.    Fine  tin. 
drop-  wort,  s 

Botany  : 

•  1.  Spiraea  filipendula,  so  named,  according 
to  Coles,  from  its  employment  in  cases  of 
•traugury.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  (Enanthe  fistulosa,  also  called  Water  Drop- 
wort. 

U  (1)  Hemlock  dropwort  : 

Bot.  :  (Enanthe  crocata. 

(2)  Water  dropwort  : 

Bot.  :  (Enanthe  fistulosa. 

drop,  *  drop-pen,  v.t.  &  i.    [DROP,  «.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  let  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops  or  small 
.globules,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  distil. 

"Herbes  groweth  theron  that  droppeth  gom."  — 
Trevita,  i.  101. 

<2)  To  allow  to  fall  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop. 

"  When  the  stern  eyes  of  heroes  dropped  a  tear." 
Pope  :  Homer'  t  Odyaey,  x  i.  644. 

<3)  To  allow  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 

"The  Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids."  —  Macau- 
lay  :  Hilt.  Bng.,  cb.  xiii. 

*  (4)  To  allow  drops  to  fall  on  ;  lo  stain  or 
dirty  with  drops. 

"  Droppe  nat  thi  brest  withe  sawse  ne  withe  potage." 
Babiet  Book,  p.  80. 

(5)  To  bedrop,  to  speckle,  to  variegate,  or 
•prinkle  with  drops. 


"Or  sporting,  with  quick  glance, 
ved  coats,  dropped  with  g 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  405,  406. 


,  , 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats,  dropped  with  gold." 


(6)  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  let  down. 

"  Rob  Roydropped  his  point,  and  congratulated  his 
adversary  on  having  been  tin;  first  man  who  ever  drew 
blood  from  him."—  .Scott  :  Rob  Hoy.  (Introd.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  let  drop,  to  send  out,  to  emit. 

"  But  all  was  false  and  hollow  ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worst  appear 
The  better  reason."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  112-14. 

(2)  To  utter,  to  direct. 

"  Sou  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  drop 
thy  word  toward  the  south."—  Bzek.  xx.  46. 

(3)  To  let  go,  to  dismiss,  to  omit,  to  cease  to 
Use. 

"  [They]  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles."  — 
Miuviuliiu  :  Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  xv. 

(4)  To  give  up,  to  cease  or  desist  from. 

"After  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favour, 
they  suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit  —Sharp  :  Surgery. 

(5)  To  give  up  intercourse  or  dealing  with. 

"She  drilled  him  on  to  five-and-fifty,  and  will  drop 
him  in  his  old  »%e  "—Addition. 

(6)  To  allow  to  vanish,  cease,  or  come  to  an 
end. 

"  Opinions,  like  fashions,  always  descend  from  those 
of  quality  to  the  middle  sort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar, 
where  they  are  dropped  and  vanish."—  Swift. 


(7)  To  allow  a  person  to  alight  from  a  car- 
riage. 

(8)  To  utter  slightly  or  casually,   not  for- 
mally. 

"It  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  those 
words  had  dropped  from  his  pen  without  any  definite 
meaning. "—Jfacaulay :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  (9)  To  insert  indirectly  or  by  way  of  di- 
gression. 

"  St.  Paul's  epistles  contain  nothing  but  points  of 
Christian  instruction,  amongst  which  he  seldom  fails 
to  drop  in  the  great  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
our  holy  religion."— Locke. 

(10)  To  write  in  an  informal  manner ;  as,  To 
drop  a  line  to  a  friend. 

(11)  To  lose  in  gambling  or  betting.  (Slang.) 

(12)  To  bear  a  foal. 

"  Not  having  been  born  (I  beg  her  pardon,  dropped) 
in  a  racing  stable."— B.  Kingsley  :  Raoenthoe,  ch.  v. 

IL  Football :  To  win  or  score  a  goal  by  a 
drop-kick  (q.v.).  <* 

"  He  had  a  splendid  chance  of  dropping  a  goal."— 
Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

1f  To  drop  anchor : 
Naut. :  To  anchor. 

"  Has  dropp'd  her  anchor  and  her  canvass  furled." 
Cowptr :  Charity,  443. 
B.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  portions,  as  a 
liquid. 

"  He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere," 

Cowper :  Hope,  874,  575. 

(2)  To  let  drops  fall,  to  drip. 

"  Beneath  a  rock  lie  sighed  alone. 
And  cold  Lycaras  wept  from  every  dropping  stone." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  Ed.  x.  22,  23. 

*  (3)  To  weep. 

"  With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*  (4)  To  discharge  itself  in  drops. 


(5)  To  fall  ;  to  descend  to  the  ground  sud- 
denly. 

"  Philosophers  conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the 
moon,  or  one  of  the  stars."—  Swift  :  Gulliver'  i  Travel*. 

(6)  To  fall  from  over-ripeness. 

"So  mnyst  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  xL  535,  536. 

(7)  To  collapse  suddenly,  to  fall  together. 

"  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down." 
Coleridge  :  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

(8)  To  be  lowered  or  depressed  ;  to  sink,  to 
fall  lower. 

"  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  1.  4, 

(9)  To  fall,  faint,  or  give  in  from  fatigue. 

"Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped;  and  the  clam 
grew  impatient."—  Macaulay  :  Biit.  Bng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To.  /all  suddenly  in  death  ;  to  be  struck 
down  by  death,  to  die. 


"  Nothing,  says  Seneca,  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the 
thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one 
friend  after  another  dropping  round  na."—Digby  to 


Pope. 

(2)  To  fall  gently  asleep. 

"  The  mother  beautiful  was  brought, 
Then  dropt  the  child  asleep." 

Longfellow :  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

(3)  To  fall  away  from  or  desert  a  cause. 

(4)  To  be  uttered,  to  fall  gently. 

"  I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  Imth  already  dropped." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  liL 

(5)  To  cease,  to  be  dismissed. 


"  While  question  rose 

r  flowed,  the  fetters 

Dropped  from  our 


And  answ 


of  reserve 
Wordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vili. 

(6)  To  cease,  to  give  over,  to  fall :  as,  The 
wind  dropped. 

(7)  To  come  to  an  end,  to  be  neglected  or 
passed   by,  to  cease  ;   as,  The  conversation 
dropped. 

"  I  heard  of  threats  occasioned  by  my  verses ;  I  sent 
to  acquaint  them  where  I  was  to  be  found,  and  so  it 
dropped.  "—Pope. 

(8)  To  come  or  call  unexpectedly,  and  with- 
out ceremony.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  company,  but 
by  giving  disturbance  at  his  entry  ;  and  therefore 
taken  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  Just 
seated. "— Spectator,  No.  448. 

*(9)  To  fall  short  of  a  mark. 
"Oi'ten  it  drop*  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportions 
o£dUtauce  or  application."— Collier. 

•(10)  To  submerge,  to  plunge,  to  drown. 

"  In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clearjudgments." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  ill.  IS. 


.  IL  Naut. :  To  be  deep  in  extent ;  as,  Her 
main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

IT  (1)  'To  drop  astern  : 

Naut. :'  To  move  or  pass  towards  the  stem 
or  back ;  to  reduce  speed,  so  as  to  allow 
another  to  pass  ahead. 

(2)  To  drop  down : 

Naut. :  To  sail  down  a  river  towards  the  sea. 

(3)  To  drop  down  on  or  upon  a  person :  To 
find  fault  with  him,  to  reprove. 

(4)  To  drop  in  :  To  make  an  unexpected  or 
informal  visit. 

(5)  To  drop  in  for :  To  come  in  for  or  obtain 
unexpectedly. 

(6)  To  drop  of:  To  fall  gently  and  gradually 
asleep.    (Colloquial.)  , 

"  Every  time  I  dropped  of  for  a  moment  a  new 
noise  woke  me."— Mark  Twain:  A  Tramp  Abroad, 
ch.  xiii. 

*  drop' -less,  a.    [Eng.  drop ;  -less.]     So  flna 
that  there  are  no  appreciable  drops. 

"  Te  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropleu  damp." 
Coleridge:  The  Picture, 

*drop'-l8t,  s.     [Eng.  drop,  and  dimin.  sufit 
-let.]    A  little  drop. 

"  Thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs. 
Scorned  our  brine's  flow,  and  those  our  droplett,  which 
From  niggard  nature  fall."       Shakeip.  :  Timon,  v.  4. 

*  drop  -ling,  s.     [Eng.  drop,  and  dim.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  little  drop. 

'  It  is  a  dropling  of  the  Kt email  Fount" 

Sylvester  :  Quatrain!  of  Pibrac,  »t  ziiL 

dropped,  drSpt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DROP,  ».] 

drop' -per,  s     [Eng.  drop;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang. :    .One   who    or  that  which' 
•drops. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :   One  form  of  a  reaping-machina 
in  which  the  grain  falls  upon  a  slatted  plat- 
form, which  is  dropped  occasionally  to  deposit 
the   gavel    upon   the  ground.      (Sieberling'a 
patent.)     Simultaneously  with  the  bringing 
into  action  of  the  dropper,  a  cut-off  is  brought 
down  to  arrest  the  falling  grain  till  the  plat- 
form is  reinstated. 

2.  Mining :    A    divaricating    vein,    which 
leaves  the  main  lode  ;  or  a  lode  which  assumes 
a  vertical  direction. 

drop'-plng,pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DROP,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling,  sinking,  descending. 

"  The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain." 
Pope  :  Homer'i  Iliad,  xiv.  548. 

2.  Dripping,  dropping  water. 

3.  Desultory,  not  continuous,  irregular  :  BS 
a  dropping  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  The  same  as  DROPPY  (q.v.). 

"  A  misty  May,  and  a  dropping  June, 
Brings  the  bonny  laud  of  Moray  aboon." 

Shaw:  History  of  Moray,  p.  1H. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops ;  * 
distilling. 

(2)  That  which  drops  or  falls  in  drops.    • 

"  Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-stuff, 
And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  caudles."  Donne. 

(3)  The  act  of  omitting,  leaving  off,  or  dis- 
continuing. 

"That  change  consisting  chiefly  in  the  dropping  at 
the  terminations."— Skeat :  Introd.  to  Chaucer  (ed. 
Bell). 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  last  remains  ;  the  refuse,  th« 
dregs. 

"  Strain  out  the  last  dull  dropping!  of  your  sense,     ' 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence." 

Pope :  Eaay  on  Criticism,  607,  608. 

II.  Football:    The  act  of  kicking  the  ball 
with  drop-kicks. 

"  Some  long  dropping  soon  took  place  by  the  Swiudon 
men."— field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

dropping  bottle,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
supplying  very  small  quantities  to  test  tubes, 

fee. 

dropping  tube,  y.  A  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  the  lower  aperture  being  quite  small. 
The  tube  being  charged  with  liquid,  the  finger 
is  closed  upon  the  upper  end,  and  is  then 
relaxed  to  such  extent  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  exude  in  drops  from  the  lower  end.  It 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


droppingly— drouthiness 
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is  a  small  veliuche.  The  dropping-bottle, 
pipette,  burette,  and  drop  -meter  have  a 
similar  purpose. 

*  drSp'-pfottg-lSr,  adv.     [Eng.  dropping;  -ly.] 
In  drops,  drop  by  drop. 


'-py^  o.  [Eng.  drop;  -y.]  Applied  to 
weather  with  occasional  and  seasonable 
showers. 

<lr6p'-sl-cal,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy;  -c  connective, 
and  Eng.  a'dj.  suff.  -at.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  dropsy  ;  inclined  to  dropsy. 

"The  diet  of  nephrltick  and  droptical  persons  ought 
to  be  such  as  is  opposite  to,  and  aubdueth.  the  alkal. 
escent  nature  of  the  salts  in  the  serum  of  the  blood."— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Inflated. 

drop'  81  cal  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dropsical  ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dropsical. 

«lr6p'-sied,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Med.  :  Suffering  from  or  affected 
with  dropsy. 

*2.  Fig.  :  Inflated,  unnaturally  increased. 
"  Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  droptied  honour  :  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name." 

Shakeip.  :  AlCt  Well  that  Kndt  Wen,  it  S. 

<dr6p  sy,    »  drop  sie,  *  y-drop-i-sie,  s. 

[A  shortened  form  for  ydropsie,  from  O.  Fr. 
hydrnpisie,  from  Lat  hydropisis,  from  Gr. 
vSpwTricric  (hudropisis),  from  vfipw^  (hudrops), 
genit.  vapwiros  (hudropos)  =  dropsy,  a  word 
formed  from  ii&op  (hudor)  =  water,  without 
any  composition  with  ty  (Liddell  &  ScoM).] 

[YDROPISIE.] 

1.  Med.  :  The  accumulation  of  watery  fluid 
in  the  areolar  tissue  or  serous  cavities.   General 
dropsy  is  called  Anasarea  (q.v.).    Other  forms 
•re  Ascites  (q.v.),   Renal,  Cardiac,   Hepatic, 
and  Dropsy  from    pressure  of  tumours    on 
veins,  or  coagula  in  veins.    When  it  occurs  in 
a  cavity,  hydro  is  prefixed,  as  hydrocephalus, 
hydrothorax.    There  is  also  spurious  dropsy, 
as  in  burs*  and  hydrocele  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  :  A  disease  in  plants  caused  by  an 
excess  of  water. 

*  dropsy  -dry.    *  dropsy  -drie,   a. 

Thirsty  through  dropsy. 

"  Many  dropiy-drie  forbeare  to  drinke 
Because  they  know  their  ill  'twould  aggravate." 
Dames  :  Microcutmoi,  p.  25. 

dropt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [DROP,  ».] 
drosch'-ka,  s.    [DROSKY.] 


dros'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  5po<repo«  (dro*eros)  = 
from  Sp6o-o?  (drosos)  =  dew.  So  named  because 
these  plants  are  covered  with  glandular  hairs, 
looking  like  minute  dew  drops.] 

Bot.  :  Sundew,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Droseraceae.  Styles  three  to 
five,  so  divided  as  to  look  like  six  to  ten  ; 
capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe,  some  of  them  being  common  to  the 


CROSERA. 
L  Flower.  2.  Stamens  and  Ovary. 

United  States  and  Europe.  Over  one  hundred 
epecies  have  been  described,  but  these  vary,  and 
many  of  the  species  may  be  reduced  to  mere 
varieties.  Seven  species  are  found  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  small  perennial 
plants,  some  tufted,  some  branching,  while 
the  glands  which  cover  the  whole  plant,  but 
especially  the  leaves,  exude  dn>i>s  of  a  viscid 
liquid  which  is  fatal  to  small  insects,  whose  feet 


become  entangled  in  it.  Darwin's  observa- 
tions, and  also  those  of  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  go  far  to  show  that  these  en- 
trapped i  nsects  serve  the  plant  as  food.the  leaves 
bending  inward  so  as  to  confine  the  insect 
when  caught.  A  digestive  fluid  is  secreted 
by  the  plant,  and  the  nutritious  parts  are 
absorbed.  The  dead  body  of  the  insect  seems  to" 
yield  nitrogenous  nutriment  to  the  plant.  D. 
rotvndifolia  is  used  in  Italy  to  make  a  liquor 
called  rossoli.  It  is  acrid,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  Several 
foreign  species  of  the  genus  are  said  to  furnish 
a  yellow  pigment  used  in  dyeing. 

dro*-er-a'-C&-8e,  s.  pi.    [Mod:  Lat.  droser(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj   suff.  -110:11;. } 

Bot.:  This  natural  order  of  plants  includes 
§everal  genera,  one  being  the  Drosera,  above 
described,  another  the  no  less  curious  Dionwa, 
or  Venus  Flytrap,  a  very  curious  plant  which 
is  found  only  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  limited 
area.  It  sends  up  flower  stalks,  two  to  four 
inches  high,  with  the  leaves  forming  a  rosette 
around  their  base.  These  leaves  have  toothed 
edges  and  are  two-lobed,  instantly  closing  when 
a  fly  lights  upon  them,  and  imprisoning  the 
unwary  visitor.  It  does  not  escape  again,  and 
there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  it 
serves  the  plant  for  food,  the  Dionata  being 
classed  with  insectivorous  plants. 

dros'-ky,  s.     [Russ.  drojki,  a  dimin.  of  drogi 
—  a  kind  of  carriage.]  A  Russian  and  Prussian 


four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  the  passengers 
ride  astride  a  Itench,  their  feet  resting  on  bars 
near  the  ground.  It  has  no  top. 

dro-soin'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  3pd<ro«  (rfrosos)  = 
dew,  and  fj.erpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew 
that  collects  on  the  surface  of  a  body  exposed 
to  the  open  air  during  the  night.  Weidler's 
instrument  was  a  bent  balance,  which  marked 
in  grains  the  additional  weight  acquired  by  a 
piece  of  glass  (or  a  pan)  of  certain  dimensions, 
owing  to  the  globules  of  dew  adhering  thereto ; 
on  the  other  end  of  the  balance  was  a  pro- 
tected weight.  Another  drosometer  is  sub- 
stantially like  a  rain-gauge.  Wells's  drosometer 
was  a  tussock  of  wool  weighed  when  dry,  and 
again  after  the  accession  of  dew. 

dross,  *  dros,  *  drosse,  s.    [A.S.  dros,  from 
dreosan  =  to  fall ;   Goth,  driusan  ;  cf.   Dan. 
droesem  =  dregs  ;  Ger.  drusen  =  drugs,  druse = 
ore  decayed  by  the  weather.    (Sfceoi.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"  Some  scummed  the  drou  that  from  the  metal  came. 
Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 
And  every  cue  did  swink,  and  every  one  did  sweat." 
Speiutr :  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  36. 

*  (2)  Rust ;  incrustation  upon  metals. 

"An  emperor  hid  under  a  crust  of  drou,  after 
cleansing,  has  ap]>eared  with  all  his  titles  fresh  and 
beautiful."— Additon. 

*  (3)  Refuse  of  corn. 

"  Drome  of  come.    Acta."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  (4)  Refuse  or  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

"  Drone  or  fylthe  where  of  hyt  be.  Ruscum,  rut- 
eulum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  utterly  waste,  useless, 
and  worthless ;  refuse. 

"  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  free 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me." 
Coteper  :  Hope,  536,  537. 

II.  Jfetatt. :  The  scum,  scoria,  slag,  or  recre- 
ment resulting  from  the  melting  of  metals 
combined  with  extraneous  matter. 

f  For  the  difference  between  dross  and  dregs, 
see  DREGS. 

*  dros' -sell,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with  O.  Eng  drecche  (q.v.).]  A  slut, 
a  hussy 

"Now  dwells  each  droatJl  in  her  glaaee 

When  I  was  young.  I  wot  .  .  . 
A  bulb  or  paile  of  water  c'.erre, 
Stoode  us  iusteede  of  glas." 

Warner:  Albums  England,  c.  xlvii. 


dross   1  ness,  s.    [Eng.  drossy  ;  -nest.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drossy ; 
feculence,  foulness,  impurity. 

2.  Fig. :  Foulness,  impurity. 

"The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from  earthly 
drossiness.  and  softens  us  for  the  impression  ef  3od  § 
stamp."— Boyle.  . 

*  dross  -less,  a.     [Eng.  dross ;  -less.]     Free 
from  dross,  pure,  clean. 

dros  -sy,  a.    [Eng.  dross;  -y.] 

L  Lit. :  Full  of  or  containing  dross ;  im- 
pure. 

"  So  doth  the  fire  the  droay  gold  refine." 

Davits :  Immort.  of  the  SouL 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Impure,  foul,  worthless. 

"  Many  more  of  the  same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the 
drossy  age  dotes  on." — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Gross  in  body  ;  corpulent.    (Scotch.) 

*  drotch'-el,  s.    [DRETCHEL.]   An  idle  wench, 

a  sloven,  a  slut. 

*  drot-en,  *  drot-yn,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   To  stutter,  to  stammer. 

"  Drotyn  yn  specbe.     Traulo."— Prompt  Parv. 

*  drot-er, '  drot-are,  s.  [Eng.  drot(en);  -er.] 
A  stammerer,  a  stutterer. 

"  Drotart.    Truulus,  traula."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  drot  ing, '  drot-ynge,  s.  [DROTEN.]  Stain* 
mering,  stuttering. 

"  Drotynge.    Traulatut."— Prompt.  Part. 

*  drot  ing  ly,  *  drot-yng-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
doting;    -ly.]     In  a  stammering,   stuttering 
manner. 

"  Drotyngly.     Trend*."— Prompt.  Parv. 

droud,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  cod-fish. 

"The  Rsh  are  awful ;  half -a-guinea for  a  cod's  head, 

and  no  linger  than  the  drawls  the  cadgers  bring  from 
Ayr,  at  a  shilling  and  eigb teen-pence  a  piece."— ttlad*- 
wood'*  itagiuine  (June,  1820),  p.  299. 

2.  A  sort  of  wattled  box  for  catching  her- 
rings. 

3.  A  lazy,  awkward  person. 

"  Folk  pitied  her  heavy  handful  of  such  a  droud."— 
Gait:  Annuls  of  the  Parish,  p.  336. 

*  drough,  pret.  ofv.    [DRAW,  v.] 

drought  (<;/i  silent),  *  droght,  droghte, 

*  droghthe,      *  drougth,     *  drouth, 

*  drughthe,  *  drugte,  s.    [A.S.  drugadhe, 
drugodhe,   from    drugian  —  to   be    dry,   from 
dryge  =  dry.] 

1.  Dry   weather;  a   want   or   absence   of 
rain. 

"  To  drawe  a  feld  my  donge 
The  while  the  droghte  lasteth." 

r.  Plowman,  4.1*7. 

2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

"  One,  whose  drought 

Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 
Whose  liquid  murmur  beard  new  thirst  excite*.* 
Hilton :  P.  L.,  vii.  66-fc 

3.  A  scarcity,  a  dearth. 

"  A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  at 
all  history."— Fuller :  Church  History. 

t  drought-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Green  Goosefoot  of  Nemnicb, 
which  Britten  and  Holland  think  may  perhaps 
be  Chenopodium  album. 

drought'  -  i  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
droughty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  droughty  or  dry,  for  want  of  rain  or 
drink. 

drought -$(gh  silent),  *  drow-thy,  a.  [Eng, 

drowth ;  -y.] 

1.  Dry  ;  without  or  wanting  rain  ;  parched, 

"  Through  all  the  droughty  summer  day 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain. 

Wonltworth:  Xxcuriion.  bk.  T. 

2.  Dry,  thirsty. 

"  So  that  I  now  began  to  think, 
B  ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink." 

Budibrat  KedMtus,  pt.  vii.  170. 

drouk,  v.t.  l\  non-nasalized  form  of  drenck- 
(q.v.).]  To  drench. 

drouk'-it,  a.    [DROUK.]    Drenched. 

"  Sair  droukit  was  she,  pair  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  a 
glass  of  sherry  in  her  water-gruel."— Scott .'  Antiquary, 
ch.  ix. 

*  droum'-y,  a.    [Etyra.  doubtful ;  cf.  drovy. 
Troubled,  muddy. 

» drouth,  s.    [DROUGHT.] 

*  drouth' -i-ness,  s.    [DROUOHTIITESS.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 

-clan, -tian  _  shan.     -tion. -sion  -  shun ; -tion, -sion  -  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -aious  -  shus.    -ble, -die,  fcc.  =  tool,  del. 
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drouthy  —  drub 


drott'-thy,  a.  [DROUGHTY.]  Scotch  for 
droughty ;  thirsty. 

drove,  fret.  ofv.     [DRIVE,  r.] 

Arove,  *  drof,  s.     [A.S.  drdf;  from  drifan  = 
to  drive  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordi»iary  Language : 

1.  literally : 

(1)  A  herd  or  collection  of  cattle  driven  ; 
•lao  sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  sheep, 
•wine,  &c.,  driven. 

"  And  so  commanded  he  the  second,  ami  the  third, 
*nd  all  that  followed  the  drovet'—Gen.  xnii  13. 

(2)  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively: 

•  (1)  Applied  to  any  collection  of  animals. 

"  The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  uiorrice  move." 

Milton  :  t'omul,  115,  114. 

(8)  A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  herd  of  people. 

"Doors,  adorned  vith  plated  brass. 
Where  drovet,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass." 

C.  i>ryden  :  Juvenal,  sat  vii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  narrow  channel  or  drain  used 
for  the  irrigation  of  land. 

2.  Masonry: 

(1)  A   broad-edged    chisel    used  by  stone- 
masons. 

(2)  A  mode  of  parallel  tooling  by  perpen- 
dicular fluting  on  the  face  of  hard  stones. 

drove,  v.t.  [DROVE,  s.,  II.  2  (1).]  To  hew 
stones  for  building  by  means  of  a  broad-pointed 
instrument.  (Scotch.) 

droved,  a.    [Eng.  drov(e) ;  -ed.] 
Masonry:  Tooled. 
IT  (1)  Droved  ashlar: 

Masonry:  Chiselled  or  random-tooled  ashlar, 
an  inferior  kind  of  hewn  work  used  in  building. 

(2)  Droved  and  broached : 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  has 
been  first  rough-hewn  and  then  tooled  clean. 

(3)  Droved  and  striped  : 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  is 
first  droved  and  then  formed  into  shallow 
grooves  or  stripes,  with  a  half  or  three-quarter- 
Fnch  chisel,  having  the  droved  interstices 
prominent. 

*  drov'-en,  pa.  par.    [DRIVE,*.] 

drov'-er,  s.    [Eng.  drov(e);  -tr.] 

L  One  who  drives  cattle  to  market. 
2.  A  cattle-dealer  who  buys  cattle  in  one 
market  to  sell  in  another. 

"Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover  :  so  they 
•ell bullocks."— Shukeip.  :  Much  Adoabout  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  boat. 

"  And  saw  his  drove  drive  along  the  stream.* 

Spenter  :  f.  Q.  IIL  viii.  30. 

dr6V-Ing  (1),  «.     [DROVE  (1),  v.~] 

Masonry  :  The  same  as  TOOLIMO  (q.v.). 

»dr6v'-Ing(2),  *drov-inge,  s.  [DROVE  (2), 
v.1  Trouble. 

"  In  my  droving  Lauerd  called  I." 

Early  Eng.  Ptalter :  Pi.  xvii.  t. 

•dro-vy,  *dro-vi,  a.  [A.S.  drof=  dirty ;  O.S. 
drdbhi ;  O.  H.  Ger.  truobi.]  Turbid,  muddy, 
thick. 

"  He  is  like  to  an  bors  that  sekith  rather  to  drynke 
drovy  water  and  trouble." — Chaucer :  Parion't  Tale, 
p.  SS8. 

drow  (1),  s.    [DROLL.]   An  imp,  an  elf,  a  goblin. 

drdw  (2),  t.  Drizzle ;  mizzling  rain ;  a  cold 
mist. 

"  Out  o'  ane's  warm  bed  at  this  time  »'  night,  and  a 
sort  o'  draw  in  the  air  besides."  —Scott:  ftob  Roy, 
ch.  xxii. 

*  drowl,  v.t.     [Probably  connected  with  drawl 
(q.v.).]    To  utter  mournfully. 

"  O  sous  and  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  drowl  out  an 
elegy  tor  good  King  Josias."-ffocJte<:  Lifeof  Williami, 
11.224.  (AN**) 

drown,  "  droun,  *drowne,  v.i.  &t.  [A.S. 
druncnian  =  to  be  drowned  ;  from  druncen, 
pa.  par.  of  drincan  =  to  drink  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or 
other  liquid  ;  to  perish  by  drowning. 

"  Alle  that  deth  moght  dryghe  drowned  ther  lime." 
Early  Eng.  AIM.  Poenu;  C'leanneu,  872. 

B.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  suffocate  in  water  ;  to  deprive  of  life 
by  submersion  in  water  or  other  liquid. 


2.  To  overwhelm  with  or  in  water  ;  to  flood. 

"  It  flood  waters  were  not  in  some  measure  controlled 
by  weirs,  even  wheu  drowned." — field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

3.  To  overflow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overcome,  to  overwhelm,  to  overpower. 

"  The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  blas- 
phemy and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades."— Macaulay  : 
aitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  To  drown  care. 

"And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown, 
Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their  store." 

J)ryden  :  Annut  llirabilit,  cclli. 

3.  To  immerse,  to  plunge  deeply,  to  sleep. 

"  Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned, 
It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  senses  are." 

Daviet :  Jmmort.  of  the  Soul. 

•  drown'-age,  s.  [Eng.  drown;  -age.]  The 
act  of  drowning  ;  the  state  of  being  drowned  ; 
submersion. 


"  Any  kind  of  dromwge  in  the  foul  water  of  our  so- 
called  religious  or  other  controversies."— Carlyle :  Life 
of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

drowned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DROWN.] 

drowned  level,  s. 

Mining :  A  depressed  level  or  drainage-gal- 
lery in  a  mine,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of 
an  inverted  siphon  ;  a  blind-level. 

dr<Swn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  drown.; -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drowns. 

"  Idleness  [isj  enemy  of  virtue,  the  drowner  of 
youth."— Atcham:  Toxophilut. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"  A  further  discovery  was  made  by  Robert  Wallau, 
the  drwvner,  or  persoulu  charge  of  the  water-meadows." 
—ArchoKlogia.,  xxxiv.  m 

dr6wn'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DROWN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb, . 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  suffocating  in  water,  &c. ; 
the  state  of  being  drowned. 

U  When  a  person  dies  from  drowning,  the 
breathing  and  the  heart's  action  cease  en- 
tirely ;  the  eyelids  are  generally  half  closed, 
the  pupils  dilated ;  the  tongue  approaches  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  lips,  which  are  covered 
with  a  frothy  mucus,  as  are  the  nostrils. 
Finally  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  surface  in- 
crease. When  one  in  whom  the  vital  spark 
may  possibly  not  yet  have  fled,  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  two  objects  should  be  aimed  at — 
viz.,  first  to  restore  breathing,  and,  second,  to 
promote  warmth  and  circulation.  On  the 
method  now  generally  employed,  alike  in  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  patient  is  laid  on  the  floor  or  the  ground, 
with  the  face  downwards  and  one  of  the  arms 
under  the  forehead.  The  mouth  must  then  be 
wiped  and  cleansed.  To  excite  breathing,  the 
patient  should  for  a  brief  period  be  turned  on 
the  side,  the  head  being  supported.  The  nos- 
trils should  then  be  excited  with  snuff,  harts- 
horn, and  smelling-salts,  or  the  throat  tickled 
with  a  feather.  If  no  success  follow,  imitate 
breathing  by  turning  the  body  very  gently  on 
the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly 
on  the  face,  taking  but  four  or  five  seconds  for 
the  process.  Dry  the  hands  and  feet,  clothe 
the  body  witli  dry  vestments,  and  enwrap  it  in 
blankets.  Dr.  Silvester's  method  is  to  draw 
forward  the  patient's  tongue  till  it  projects  be- 
yond the  lips,  remove  the  braces,  stand  at  the 
patient's  head,  grasp  the  arms  just  above  the 
elbows,  draw  them  gently  aud  steadily  up- 
wards above  the  head,  keep  them  stretched 
upwards  for  two  seconds,  then  press  them 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Let  no  hot 
bath  be  used  unless  under  medical  direction. 
If  breathing  be  restored,  rub  the  limbs  upwards, 
using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.  Apply  hot 
flannels,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water, 
heated  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  &c.  Persevere  in  this  treatment  for 
some  hours.  If  the  patient  be  restored,  place 
him  in  a  warm  bed,  let  plenty  of  fresh  air  into 
the  room,  and  encourage  sleep. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overwhelming  or  over- 
powering. 

drowning  bridge,  s.  A  sluice-gate  for 
overflowing  meadows.  , 

drowse,    "  drowze,    s.     [DROWSE,    v.]     A 
slight  or  light  sleep  or  slumber  ;  a  nap. 
"  Many  a  voice  along  the  street. 
And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  tlrouie." 

Tcnnyton :  Geraint  *  Enid,  1,119-21. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  drowse  and 
.  sleep,  see  SLEEP. 

drowse,  *  drowze,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  drusian, 
drusan  ;  cf.  dredsan  =  to  fall,  to  mourn.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  or  look  heavy,  dull,  or  drowsy. 

"  They  rather  drowted,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  meu  use  to  their  adversaries." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  UL  ft, 

2.  To  slumber,  to  sleep. 

"  Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowte." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  130,  UL. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  drowsy,  heavy,  or  sleepy. 

"  There  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowted  senses."      Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  287-8*. 

2.  To  make  heavy  or  dull. 

"And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul. 
Work  without  ho,*  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  nu  object  cannot  live." 

Coleridge :  Work  without  Hope. 

*  drows  -l-hed,  *  drov.  s  y  hed,  s.    [Eng. 
drowsy,  and  suff.  -hed  =  hood.]    A  tendency  to 
Bleep ;  drowsiness. 

"  The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowtihed  ; 
And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  boure, 
Looked  for  her  knight." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  L  U.  7. 

drows'-l-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  drowsy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  drowsy  or  sleepy  manner  ;  like  on* 
heavy  with  sleep. 

"  What,  thou  speak'st  drovaily  t 
Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'erwiitched." 
Khaketp. :  Juliut  C'ceiar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Sluggishly,    lazily,    without    spirit    or 
energy. 

"  Slothf  ully  and  drowsily  sit  down  "—Jlaleig/i. 

drow  si  ness,  drow-si  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
drowsy;  -ness.] 

1.  A   tendency  to   sleep ;   heaviness    with 
sleep ;  sleepiness. 

"  In  deep  of  night,  when  drowrineu 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense." 

Milton :  Arcadet,  61,  60. 

2.  Idleness,  sluggishness,  laziness,  want  of 
spirit  or  energy. 

"  It  falleth  out  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowtineu." 
—Bacon :  Boly  War. 

drew1-* y,  dro^-ay,  o.  [Eng.  drowsu);  -y.} 

1.  Inclined   to    sleep,   heavy   with   sleep, 
sleepy. 

"  '  I  will  hear  your  song  sublime 

Some  other  time, 
Bays  the  drowsy  mouargh,  yawning. 

Lvng/Mvtfi:  Muticiarit  Talf,  T. 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

"  And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  (Chorus). 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  lethargic,  stupid. 

"  If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowiy  parasite."— 
Moxaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  drowsy-evil,  s.    Lethargy. 

"They  that  have  the  disease  called  Letuargus,  or  tbo 
drowtit-evil."— Touchuone  of  Complexion*,  p.  128. 

*  drowsy-flighted,  a.    Bringing  drowsi- 
ness or  sleep. 

"  The  drowiy-Jlighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep." 

Milton  :  Comut,  653,  654. 

*  drowsy-head, s.    A  drowsy-headed  person ; 
one  that  is  dull  and  sluggish. 

drowsy-headed,  a.  Sleepy,  dull,  slug- 
gish, lethargic. 

"Solomon  ...  so  elegantly  characterized  th« 
dr»wsy-he<uled  sluggards  that  no  character  in  Theo- 
phrastua  is  more  graphically  described." — Fotherby  : 
Atluomattix. 

*  droy,  v.i.    [DROIL.]    To  labour. 

"  He  which  can  in  office  drudge  and  droy." 

(iatcoigne :  Steele  Olatte,  p.  M. 

*  droyle,  v.i.    [DROIL.] 

drub,  v.t.  [A  corrupt  of  Mid.  Eng.  drepen  = 
to  beat ;  A.S.  drepan  =  to  hit,  to  slay,  drepe, 
drype  =  a  blow  ;  Icel.  drepa  =  to  kill,  to  slay ; 
Sw.  drabba—to  hit,  drapa  =  to  kill;  Dan. 
drape  =  to  kill ;  Qer.  treffen  =  to  hit]  To 
hit,  beat,  or  thrash  with  a  stick ;  to  cudgel ; 
to  belabour. 

"  He  that  is  vlliant.  and  dares  fight, 
Though  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honour  by 't" 
Butler :  ttudibna,  I.  ill. 

drub,  s.  [DRUB,  «.]  A  knock  or  blow  with  a 
stick  ;  a  cudgelling,  a  thrashing,  a  thump,  a 
drubbing. 

"  The  blows  and  drubi  I  have  received 
Have  bruised  my  body." 

Butler:  HudU>ra>,  I.  VL 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p3t* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.   ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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drubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRUB,  v.] 

drub'-ber, s.    [Eng.  drub,  v.  •  -«-.]    One  who 
drubs  or  beats.    (Prior :  The  Alice.) 

drub  -bing, pr.  par.,  a.,  At.    [DRUB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  •  The  act  of  being  thrashed,  or 
thrashing  with  a  stick ;  a  cudgelling,  a  beating. 
"Callsh,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Alcheic  one 
day  a  Bound  drubbing. ' — Hume:  A  Dialogue. 

drub  -len,  *drub-blyn,  v.t.    [DRUBLY.] 

1.  To  make  muddy,  thick,  dirty,  or  turbid. 
"  Drubblyn  or  torblyn  wator,   or  other   lycoure. 

Turbo."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  disturb. 

"  So  sal  paynes  and  sorowe  drtbyl  thaire  thoght."— 
Bampole. 

*  drub'-U-ness,  *  drub-ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
drubly  ;  -ness.]    Muddiness,  turbidness. 


*  driib'-ljr,  *  drob-ly,  a.    [Prob.  a  variant  of 
trouble  (q.v.).  ]    Muddy,  dirty,  turbid. 

"Drably    or    Drubly.  a    Turbulent  tit    turbidut."  — 
Prompt.  Part. 

driick-en,  a.    [DRUNKEN.]    Drunken. 

"  Aud  past  the  birka  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drucken  Charlie  brake  's  neck-bane." 

Burnt  :  Tarn  O'  Shunter. 

<lrudge,  v.i.  [Ir.  drugaire  =  a  drudger,  a 
drudge.]  To  perform  menial  work  ;  to  labour 
in  mean  offices  ;  to  work  hard,  with  little 
reward  or  return. 

"  Bat  I  am  bankrupt  now  ;  and  doomed  henceforth 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others'  lays." 

Covrper  :  To  William  Hayley,  Jltq. 

drudge,  ».  [DRUDOE,  v.]  One  employed  in 
menial  work  ;  one  who  toils  hard  in  mean 
offices  with  little  reward  or  return  ;  a  slave  or 
serf,  a  menial. 

"  With  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling  and  the  slavish  drudge." 
Coteper  :  Truth,  227,  22a 

H  For  the  difference  between  drudge  and 
servant,  see  SERVANT. 

drudg'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  drudg(e)  ;  -er.]  A 
labourer  in  menial  or  mean  offices  ;  a  slave,  a 
drudge. 

*  drudg'-er  (2),  s.    [DREDGER.]    A  dredging- 
box. 

*  drudg'-er  (3),  «.    [Fr.  drageoir.]    A  box  for 
bonbons  or  comfits. 


"  I  did  carry  home  a 
Of  plate."—  Pcpft:  Di 


silver  drudger  for  my  cupboard 
ry,  Feb.  «,  1G65-6. 

[Eng.  drudger;  -y.]    Mean 
servile  work  ;  hard  aud  ignoble  labour. 

"  He  declined  no  drudgery  in  the  common  cause 
provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not 
misbecome  an  honest  man."— Xacaulay  :  HM.  Eng. 
ch.  xiv. 

H  For  the  difference  between  drudgery  and 
wort,  see  WORK. 

t  drudg;- J-cal,  a.  [Eng.  drudg(e);  .ical.] 
Pert-lining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  drudge. 

"  The  Drudges,  gathering  round  them  whosoever  is 
Drudgical,  1»  ne  Christian  or  lutidel  Pagan."—  Carlule  • 
Sartor  Retartut,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  r. 

drudg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRUDGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At    subst. :    The   same   as    DRUDGERY 
(q.v.). 

drudging-box,  s.  [See  DKEDGING-BOX.] 

•  drudg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drudging :  -ly.] 
In  a  Iul>orious,  toiling  manner  ;  laboriously, 
toilsomely. 

•dru'-er-ie,  *dru-«r-y,  *drn-rie,  *drn- 
ry,*  dru-rye,'  drew-er-y,*  dry-wer-y, 
*drew-r.e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dnterie  ;  Prov.  dru- 
daria  ;  Ital.  druderia;  O.  H.  Ger.  trut,  drut  = 
a  friend,  a  companion,  a  partner.] 

1.  Courtesy,  gallantry,  courtship. 

"  Wymmen  ne  kepte  of  no  knyghte  as  in  druery." 
Robert  of  Gloucttter,  p.  1DL 

2.  A  mistress,  a  sweetheart 

3.  Anything  valuable  or  highly  prized. 

"  T henne  dressed  he  his  drurye  double  hyiu  aixmte.* 
Gawaine.  2,033. 

drus  (IX  *  drogge,  *  drugge,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

drorrue;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  droga ;  prob.  from 
Dut.  droog=dry,  from  dried  vegetables,  roots, 
&c..  being  used  as  drags.] 


I.  Lit.  :  Any  substance,  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animal,  used  as  an  ingredient  in  physic, 
or  in  the  preparation  and  composition  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  medicinal  simple. 

"  Replete  with  physic,  drugt.  and  spieery.  '—Pen- 
nant :  London,  p.  676. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  poison,  a  potion. 

"  Mortal  drugt  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  JuKet,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  acting  as  a  drug. 

"  The  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  it.  M. 

3.  Anything  of  little  or  no  value  or  worth  ; 
anything  for  which  there  is  no  sale  or  demand 
in  the  market. 

"  Virtue  shall  a  drug  become : 
An  empty  name 
Was  all  her  fame, 
But  now  she  shall  be  dumb." 

Dryden :  Albion  i  Albiamu,  ill.  1. 

*  drug-damned,  a.    Accursed  for  the 
use  of  poison. 

"  That  drug-damned  Italy  hath  out-cnf  tied  him." 
Shaixtp. :  CymbeHne,  Hi.  4. 

*  drug-lecture,  s.     A  discourse  on  the 
virtues  of  his  remedies  delivered  in  the  street 
by  a  mountebank  or  travelling  quack,  before 
attempting  to  sell  them. 

••Whilst  he. 

With  his  strained  action,  and  his  dole  of  facet, 
To  bis  drug-lecture  draws  your  itching  ears." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Volpene,  it.  3. 

drug-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  medi- 
cines ;  varying  in  size  and  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  drug  and  the  resources 
of  the  establishment.  The  Chilian  mill  is 
used  for  some  purposes ;  in  the  more  usual 
form  it  has  a  rotating  cone  in  a  serrated  case, 
like  a  coffee-mill,  or  adjacent  disks,  like  a 
paint-mill.  [GRIM  DING-MILL.] 

drug-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cross-cutting 
timber  ;  a  cross-cut  saw. 

"Taken  from  him  all  their  other  loonies  within 
the  house,  as  axes,  eitch,  drug-taw,  bow-saw,  and 
others  valued  to  forty  lib."— Acct.  Depredations  on  the 
Clan  Campbell,  p.  52,  63. 

drug-Sifter,  s.  A  perforated  tray  or 
sieve  either  reciprocating  or  rotatory,  inclosed 
in  a  casing,  and  having  a  drawer  beneath  for 
receiving  the  powder.  It  is  usually  operated 
by  a  crank. 

*  drug  (2),  s.    [DRUDGE,  «.]   A  drudge,  a  slave. 

"  To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugt  of  it 
Freely  command." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  IT.  3. 

drug,  v.t.  &  ('.    [DRUG,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  administer  drugs  or  medicines  to  in 
excess. 

2.  To  mix  with  drags  ;  to  introduce  a  nar- 
cotic or  anaesthetic  drug  into,  generally  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  person  taking 
the  mixture  or  composition  insensible. 

"  I  have  drugged  their  possets." 

khaJketp.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  render  insensible  by  administering  a 
narcotic  or  anaesthetic  drug  to  ;  to  stupefy. 

"  Then  I  cenld  rest  as  still  as  those 
Whom  he  lias  drugged  to  sure  repose." 

fenton  :  Knight  of  the  liable  Shield. 

t  tl.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  deaden,  to  stupefy. 

"Drug  thy  memories  lest  thon  learn  it" 

Tennyson  :  Locksley  Had,  77. 

2.  To  surfeit,  to  disgust. 

"  With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe, 
Aud  een  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below."  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i.  S. 

3.  To  mix  with  anything  deleterious. 

"  May  life's  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugycd  with  treacheries  to  the  brim." 

Moore:  fin  Worthippert. 

tB.  Intrans. :  To  administer,  prescribe,  or 
make  up  drugs  or  medicines. 

*  drugge, «.«.    [A.S.  dragan.}   [DRAW,*.]   To 
draw,  to  drag. 

"  To  drugge  and  draws  what  so  men  wolde  devyse." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Ii7. 

drugged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dp.ua,  v.] 

»  drug'-ger,  s.   [Eng.  drug;  -er.]  A  druggist. 
"  Fraternities  and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  mer- 
chants' burses,  colleges  of  druggert,  physicians,  mu- 
sicians, Ac." — Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  63. 

*  drng'-ger-man,  s.    [DRAGOMAN.]    An  in- 
terpreter. 


drug'-gSt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  droguet,  a  dimin.  from 
O.  Fr.  drogue  =  (1)  a  drug,  (2)  trash,  rubbish; 
Sp.  droguete;  Ital.  drogtuMu.} 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woollen  fabric,  felted  or 
woven,  self-coloured  or  printed  on  one  side ; 
used  to  protect  carpets. 

"  In  druggett  drest,  of  thirteen  pence  a  yard." 

Svrtfi. 

drug'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRUG,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  with  drugs, 

or  of  administering  drugs  or  narcotics  to ;  a 

stupefying  or  deadening. 

drug'-gist,  s.  [Eng.  drug;  -ist.]  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  drugs.  The  business 
is  now  generally  combined  with  that  of  the 
apothecary,  who  compounds  and  prepares 
drugs. 

*  drug'-St&r,  s.    [Eng.  drug;  suff.   -ster.]    A 
dealer  in  drugs  ;  a  druggist. 

"  The  physician  of  the  soul  after  the  drugiter  of  tb* 
body."— South :  Sermon*,  vol.  L,  ser.  4. 

dru'-id,  *  dru-yd,  «.  [Lat  Amides  (s.  pi.),  a 
Latinised  form  of  Irish  draoi,  druidh  =  a  ma- 
gician, an  augur ;  Gael,  draoi,  draoidh,  druidh 
=  a  magician,  a  sorcerer ;  Wei.  derwydd  =  a 
druid  (Skeat).  There  is  no  authority  for  con- 
necting it  with  Ir.  &  Gael,  darach,  darag; 
WeL  derv  =  an  oak  ;  or  Gr.  6pOs  (dnts).] 

1.  A   priest   of  the   ancient  Britons   and 
Gauls.    The  religion  of  the  Druids  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  th« 
Brahmins  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
Chaldaeans  of  Syria.       They  worshipped  in 
groves,  and  offered  human  sacrifices.     The 
education  of  the  young  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druids,  and  they  exercised  com- 
plete control  over  the  minds  of  lay  people. 
They  also  acted  as  judges.    The  Chief  Druid 
was  elected  from  the  body  of  priests,  and  held 
his  office  for  life.    They  are  believed  to  Lave 
had  some  knowledge  of  philosophy,  geometry, 
&c.     The  oak  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
tree,  and  mistletoe,  when  found  growing  on  it, 
was  an  object  of  veneration. 

2.  A  poet,  a  bard.    (CoWins.) 

3.  A  member  of  a  society  or  order  instituted 
in  London  about  1780,  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  members.    The  branches  or  lodges  are 
called  Groves. 

dru'-Id-ess,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ew.]  A  female 
druid. 

"Like  ancient  British  Druideu." 

Scott :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ill.  3k 

dru  id  ic,  dru  id  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  druid; 
•ic ;  -ical.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Druids  or 
their  worship. 

"  Any  druidical  anecdotes  that  I  can  meet  with  1 
wiS  be  sure  to  send  you  when  I  return  to  Cambridge.* 
— Gray  :  Letter  to  Maton. 

druidical  circles,  s.pl.  A  name  givem 
to  circles,  cither  single  or  concentric,  com- 
posed of  huge  upright  stones,  formally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  druidical  temples. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  suppose 
such  a  -belief.  The  most  celebrated  druidical 
circle  is  that  at  Stonehcnge,  in  Wiltshire. 

FCYCLOLITH.] 

*  dru'-id-ish,  *  dru-id-ysh,  a.  [Eng.  druid; 

-ish.]     Pertaining  to  or    resembling  druids; 
druidical. 

"  In  all  places  where  the  druidyth  religion  was  frs- 
queuted."— HoHnthed:  Deter,  of  Britain,  ch.  it. 

dru'-id-isin,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ism.]  The 
system  or  religion  and  instruction  taught  by 
the  druids ;  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
of  the  druids.  [DRUID.] 

"  The  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  worship  wen 
taken  from  druidim.''— Burke:  Ahridg.  of  £ng.  Hilt. 
ii.  L 

drum  (1),  *  drumrne,  s.  [Prob.  an  onoma< 
toi>oeic  word  ;  cf.  Dan.  drum  =  a  booming 
sound,  dmmme  =  to  boom  j  tromme  =  a  drum ; 
Dut.  from,  trommel  =  a  drum  ;  Ger.  trommel  ; 
Eng.  drone,  v.,  thrum,  v.J 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come." 

Sluuetp. :  MatMM.1 

*  (2)  A  drummer. 

"  I  was  brought  from  prison  into  the  town  of  Xen* 
by  two  aSrumi  aud  a  hundred  tuot-'—ftate  :  Three  U 
One  |l<35). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -  {ion,  -§ion  =  Zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shu&.    -blc,  -die,  &c-  -  bei,  aei 
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2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  rout ;  an  evening  party  at  which  card- 
playing  was  carried  on.  Specially  noisy  drums 
were  humorously  called  Drum-majors. 

(2)  A   tea   before   dinner;   a  kettle-drum. 
IKETTLE-DRCM.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mns. :  A.  musical  instrument  formed  by 
stretching  parchment  over  the  heads  of  a 
cylinder  of  wood  or  over  a  bowl-shaped  metallic 
vessel.  The  skin  of  the  ass  is  a  very  superior 
article  for  the  purpose.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  drums :  (1)  the  long  drum  or  bass  drum  with 
two  heads,  held  laterally  and  played  on  both 
ends  with  stuffed-knob  drumsticks.  (2)  The 
•ide-drum,  having  two  heads,  the  upper  one 
only  being  played  upon  by  two  sticks  of  wood ; 
the  lower  head  has  occasionally  strings  of  cat- 
gut stretched  across  its  surface,  and  then  it 
is  called  a  snare  drum.  (3)  The  kettledrum 
(q.v.),  always  employed  in  pairs.  Of  these  (1) 
is  the  ordinary  drum  used  by  an  infantry  or 
marching  band.  It  is  employed  mainly  to 
mark  the  time,  and  also  to  increase  the  fortes. 
The  big  drum,  or  grosse  came,  of  the  modern 
orchestra,  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
drum,  with  the  diameter  greatly  increased, 
and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  lessened.  It  is 
•truck  on  one  side  only.  (2)  Is  the  side  drum 
of  the  fife  and  drum  bands.  It  is  occasionally 


KETTLEDRUMS. 

•mployed  in  the  orchestra  for  special  effects. 
(8)  Are  either  the  small  kettledrums  of  the 
cavalry  band,  played  on  horseback  ;  or  the 
proper  orchestral  drums,  larger  in  size,  but 
similar  in  construction.  They  are  generally 
tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  com- 
position in  which  they  are  used,  but  this  rule 
fg  not  without  exceptions. 

The  tambourine  is  a  species  of  drum,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel 
open  at  bottom.  The  heads  are  tightened 
by  cords  and  braces,  or  by  rods  and  screws. 

The  drum  was  a  martial  instrument  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  sculptures  of 
Thebes  testify.  Their  long  drum  was  like 
the  Indian  tam-tam,  and  was  beaten  by  the 
band.  It  was  alx>ut  eighteen  inches  long,  had 
a  case  of  wood  or  metal,  and  heads  of  prepared 
•kin,  resembling  parchment.  These  were 
braced  by  cords  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern.  The  instrument  was 
carried  by  A  belt,  and  was  slung  behind  the 
back  on  a  march. 

The  invention  of  the  drum  is  ascribed  to 
Bacchus,  who,  according  to  tradition,  gave 
bis  signal  of  battle  by  cymbal  and  drum.  It 
was,  however,  known  in  very  early  ages,  and 
lu  some  form  or  other  among  almost  all  nations. 


MCM  OF  CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL  PARTLY  STRIPPED 
OF  ITS  FOLIAGE. 


2.  Arch. :    The   bell-formed    part    of 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals. 


the 


3.  Anal. :  The  tympanum  or  barrel  of  the 
ear ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  ear  behind    the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum   or  membrane 
which  closes  the  external  passage  of  the  ear, 
and  receives  the  vibration  of  the  air. 

4.  Comm. :    A    small    cylindrical    box    for 
holding  fruit.    A  keg  with  straight  sides. 

5.  Much. :  A  cylinder  over  which  a  belt  or 
band  passes.    When  the  cylinder  bears  a  load, 
it  becomes  a  roller.    A  roller  frequently  has 
gudgeons  to  allow  it  to  be  dragged,  as  the 
agricultural  and  garden  rollers.    Such  a  roller 
(having  gudgeons  or  axle),  by  the  diminishing 
of  its  length  sufficiently,  becomes  a  wheel.    A 
narrow  drum  (belt-bearing  cylinder)  becomes 
a  sheave,  pulley,  or  rigger.     The  barrel  of  a 
crane,  windlass,  winch,  or  capstan  on  which 
the   rope  or  chain  winds.     The  cylinder  on 
which  wire  winds,  and  whose  rotation  pulls  it 
through  the  draw-plate.  The  grinding-cylinder 
or  cone  of  some  mills,  as  the  coflee  or  the 
plantation  mill,  &c.    The  cylindrical  part  of 
a  thrashing  machine,  upon  which  are  fixed 
the  pieces  of  wood  that  beat  out  the  grain. 

"The  sheaves  were  carried  between  an  indented 
ranged  round  the  drum."— Agr.  Sitrv.  K.  Loth.,  p.  74. 

6.  Paper-making :  A  washing-drum  for  rags 
consists  of  a  framework  covered  with  wire 
gauze,   in  the  interior  of  which,  connected 
with  the  shaft  or  spindle,  which  is  hollow,  are 
two  suction-tubes  by  which  the  water,  after 
circulating  through  the  rags,  is  carried  away 
in  a  constant  stream. 

7.  Calico-printing :  One  name  of  the  cask 
in  which  steam  is  applied  to  printed  fabrics 
in  order  to  fix  the  colours.    It  consists  of  a 
hollow  wooden  cylinder  with  interior  con- 
veniences   for    suspending   the    cloths   and 
covering  them  with  flannel ;  after  which  the 
cover   is   applied   and    steam   admitted   for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

8.  Meek. :  A  chamber  of  cylindrical  form 
used  in  heaters,  stoves,  and  flues.    It  is  hol- 
low and  thin,  and  generally  forms  a  mere 
casing,  but  in  some  cases,  as  steam-drums,  is 
adapted  to  stand  considerable  pressure.    The 
drums  are  radiators,  and  the  caloric  current  is 
compelled  to  follow  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  drum. 

9.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  DRUM-FISH  (q.v.). 

10.  Meteor. :   An  abbreviation  for   STORM- 
DRUM  (q.v.). 

If  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment :  A 
kind  of  proverbial  expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some  particular 
anecdote.  Most  of  the  allusions  seem  to  point 
to  the  dismissing  of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  ignominy  and  insult. 

"  His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his 
ears  give  (lie  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his  bouse 
Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man 
in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the 
shoulders."— Bolinshed:  Uift.  of  Ireland.  B  2,  coL  1. 
(Naret.) 

drum  curb,  s.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or 
cast-iron  inserted  in  a  hole  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  shaft,  to  support  a  brick 
structure  or  shait-lining.  The  earth  is  dug 
away  below  the  edge  of  the  drum,  and  as  the 
laoter  sinks  the  courses  of  brick  are  continu- 
ally added  at  the  top. 

drum-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  One  having  a  large  hollow  cylinder. 
A  feature  in  several  forms  of  presses. 

drum-fish,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
genus  of  fishes,  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
drumming  or  grunting  noise  which  they  make 
under  water.  Tnere  are  two  species,  one  of 
which,  Pogonias  chrnmis,  is  found  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  Georgia. 


drum-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  or  top  of  a  drum. 

2.  Naut. :  The  head  of  the  capstan,  having 
square  holes  to  receive  the  bars. 

Drum-head  court-martial : 

Mil. :  A  court-martial  hastily  summoned,  as 
in  the  field,  or  on  some  sudden  emergency. 
The  expression  is  sometimes  used  figuratively, 
to  express  any  sharp  and  summary  method  of 
procedure. 

drum-major, s. 

Mil. :  The  name  of  an  officer  in  the  modern 
army  who  was  responsible  for  the  instruction 
of  drummers  in  the  various  roll-calls,  and  for 


the  invention  and  construction  of  new  beats, 
communicated  by  order  of  the  major  of  the 
regiment  to  the  drummers.  The  title  was 
changed  in  1878  to  •'  bugle-major,"  but  the 
duties  remain  the  same.  There  was  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  household  called  the 
drum-major  general,  who  granted  licences  to 
other  than  the  royal  troops  forthe  use  of  drums 
in  their  regiments.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

drum-maker,  s.     One   *-ho  makes  or 
deals  in  drums. 


aorntHer. 

'  drum-room,  s.    A  ball-room. 

"The  bonny  housemaid  begins  to  repair  the  dis- 
ordered drum-room."— Fielding:  Tom  Janet,  bk.  xL. 
ch.  ix. 

drum-saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  saw- 
ing curved  stutf,  staves  especially.  A  cyliuder- 
saw ;  a  barrel-saw. 

drnm-slade,  s. 

Mus.  :  A  drummer. 

drum-stick,  s.  The  stick  with  which  t 
drum  is  beaten ;  those  for  the  bass-drum 
have  stuffed  knobs. 

drum-Wheel,  s.  A  very  ancient  Oriental 
form  of  water-raising  wheel  which  was  origin- 
ally drum-shaped,  but  afterwards  had  scoop- 
shaped  buckets,  which  dipped  up  water  and 
conducted  it  towards  the  axis,  at  or  near 
which  it  was  discharged.  [TYMPANUM.] 

drum,  v.i.  &  t.    [DRUM,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

"I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all  drum*."— 
Shakesp.  :  All's  Well,  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  attract  or  beat  up  recruits  by  th« 
sound  of  drums,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  witli  a  rapid 
succession  of  strokes,  as  though  beating  on  a 
drum  :  as,  To  drum  on  the  table. 

"  He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming 
upon  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression  as  ft 
was  not  possible  to  misinterpret.''— Cowper:  Treat- 
ment of  hit  Hunt. 

*  3.  To  beat  or  throb. 

"His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  iucrecc,  435. 

*  4.  To  resound. 

"This  indeed  makes  a  noise  and  drums  in  popular 
ears."-firoMme :  Vulgar  Jirrouri. 

B.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  perform  on  a  drum ;  as,  To  drum  a 
tune,  &c. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  by  beat  of  drum ;  to 
drive  or  summon  by  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

"  They  drummed  and  trumpeted  the  wretches  out  of 
their  hall  of  audience."—  Burke  :  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

3.  Specif. :  To  expel  from  a  regiment  with 
disgrace. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  din  or  beat  into  a  person :  as,  To 
drum  a  thing  into  a  person's  ears. 

2.  To  sue  or  tout  for  customers. 

*  drum'  blc  (1),  v.i.    [A  freq.  or  dimin.  from 
drone  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  be  a  drone  or  sluggard  ;  to  loiter. 

"Look,  how  you  drumble:  carry  them  to  th» 
laundress  in  Datcliet  mead ;  quickly,  coine."— Shttkeip.  t 
Merry  Wioet.  lit  8. 

2.  To  mumble. 

"  Grey -beard  drumMing  over  a  discourse  " 

Nathe :  Have  vritit  you  to  Saffron  li  aldtn. 

3.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

"  Violins,  strike  up  aloud, 
Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 
The  whistling  pipe  and  drumming  tabor. 

Draytun :  Mutes'  ElyttuiH ;  Kymphnl  8. 

drumble  drone,  s.    A  dor  or  dor-beetle.- 

"  Ever  since  you  used  to  put  drumble-dronet  into  ray 
desk  to  Bideford  school."— C.  Kingtl'y :  Westward  Bol 
ch.  xviii.  (hiirics.) 

*  drum'-ble  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct, 
drumly.]    To  raise  a  disturbance. 

"  Sic  fate  to  souple  rogues  Impart, 
That  drumble  at  the  common  weal  I " 

Ramiay :  I'otmt,  1.  871 

*  drum'-ler,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a 
dimin.  from  dromond  (q.v.)]     A  small  ship, 
supposed  to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

"The  cripple,  an  old  drumler  quite  past  service."— 
Taylor:  Wiirkei(ltao). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
cr.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


drumly— drupe 


driim-lj',  *droum-ly,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Muddy,  turV>icI. 

"  Then  bouses  drumlg  German  water, 
To  mak  hinuel  luuk  fair  and  fatter." 

Burnt  :  The  Taa  Dogt. 

2.  Dark,  troubled. 

"  The  drumly  schour  yet  f  >irth  ouer  all  the  aie." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  1,  518. 

3.  Having  a  gloomy  aspect. 

"Fretful,  drumbly,  dill1,  and  dour." 

Rimsny  :  Poems,  L  80«. 

4.  Troubled,  disturl>ed. 
"Sodrwmtyaseason."—  Baillie  :  Lettert.  L  163. 

drum'  mer,  s.     [Eng.  drum  ;  *er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  lit.  :  One  who  beats  or  performs  on  a 
drum,  sj>eoifically  a  soldier  whose  duty  it  is  to 
beat  the  various  calls,  &c.,  on  a  drum. 

"  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away." 

Xhakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  7. 

2.  Fig.  :    One    who    solicits    or   touts   for 
custom.     (American.) 

II.  Entom.  :  Blntta  gigantea,  the  largest  of 
all  the  species  of  Blattidae.  or  Cockroaches. 
It  measures  about  three  inches  in  length.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  obtains  its  name  from  its 
babit  of  producing  a  noise  with  its  head  re- 
sembling a  sharp  knocking  with  the  knuckles 
against  wainscotting.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
devour  the  extremities  of  the  dead,  and  even  to 
attack  people  when  asleep.  It  is  a  handsome 
insect,  being  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  bone, 
a  nearly  square  spot  on  the  pronotum,  and  a 
sort  of  dash  near  the  base  of  the  tegmina,  black 
or  brown. 

4rum'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  As.     [DRUM,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  '  Beating  or  performing  on  a  drum. 

2.  Fig.  :  Making  a  noise  resembling  that  of 
a  drum. 


, 

females  coining  around  the  drumming 
males.  (He  means  of  the  Cicada  Septendecbn.]"—  Dar- 
win :  fir.  Hartman,  quoted  in  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  ii..  ch.  x. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  science  of  beating  or 
playing  on  a  drum. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
drum  ;  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

"The  drumming  of  the  umbrinas  in  th«  European 
was  is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms."—  Darwin:  Dacent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  act  of  expelling  from  a  regiment  in 
disgrace  (with  out). 

drum  mock,  s.    [Gael,  dramaige  =  a  foul 
mixture.  ]    A  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

Drum'  -mond,  s.    [A  proper  name,  see  com- 
pound.] 

Drummond  -light,  s.  A  light  invented 
by  Lieutenant  Drummond,  Royal  Engineers, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  England,  about  1826,  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  means  of 
making  distant  stations  visible  from  each 
other.  It  is  made  by  exposing  a  small  l>all  of 

guicklime  to  the  action  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
low-pipe,  or  the  lime  may  l>e  placed  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  fed  by  a  jut  of  pure 
oxygen  gas.  Drummond's  apparatus  was  so 
constructed  that  the  lamp  fed  itself  automati- 
cally with  spirit  and  witli  oxygen,  supplying 
itself  with  balls  of  lime  as  they  were  gradually 
consumed,  and  was  provided  with  a  parabolic 
•ilvered  mirror.  With  this  apparatus  the  light 
produced  by  a  ball  of  lime  not  larger  than  a 
boy's  marble,  at  Londonderry,  was  visible  at 
Belfast,  a.  distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles,  in 
a  direct  line.  Subsequently,  Colonel  Colby 
made  a  lime-light  signal  visible  from  Antrim, 
in  livl.md,  to  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  a 
distance  of  ninety-five  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
It  is  stated  that,  intensified  by  a  parabolic  re- 
flector, it  has  l«en  observed  at  a  distance  of 
112  miles.  It  is  understood  that  the  first  ap- 
plication in  practice  was  when  it  was  required 
to  see  Leith  Hill,  in  Surrey,  from  Berkhamp- 
•tead  Tower,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  practical 
application  was  described  in  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1826  and  1831.  (Knight.) 

*  drums'-ler,  i.    (DRUM,*.]    A  drummer. 

"  The  drum-player,  or  drumtler  "—Ifomtnclator. 


*  drunk,  '  dronk,  v.t.    [A.S.  druncnian.] 

1.  To  intoxicate. 

"Thou  inwardly   drunkedett  not   me."  —  Wyclifft : 

Isaiah  xliii.  24. 

2.  To  drown. 

"  She  scide  that  hire  sone  was  in  the  see  drmKed." 
HillMiii  of  falenui,  S.516. 

drunk,    *  dronk,    •  dronkc,      arunkc, 

pa.  ]>ar.,  a.,  &  s.    [A.S.  dritnccn,  pa.  par.  of 
drincan  =  to  drink.]    [DRUNKEN.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Intoxicated  with  strong  drink;  in- 
ebriated ;  stupefied  or  overcome  with  alcoholic 
liquors. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Intoxicated,    overcome,   excited   beyond 
measure. 

"Smarting  from  old  sufferings,  drunk  with  recent 
prosperity.'  —J/dcaufay  .•  Uist.  Rug.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated. 

1T  <1)  Dead  drunk:  So  drunk  as  to  make 
one  lie  motionless  like  a  dead  person.  [Mad 
drunk.] 

(2)  Mad  drunk :  So  drunk  as  to  make  one 
act  like  madman. 

"  An  habitual  drunkard  could  have  told  the  com- 
mittee that  a  man  ina-y  be  mad  drunk  at  8  p.m.,  and 
dead  drunk  at  10  p.m."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  2,  1877. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"  Of  bitbr  drunk  he  senden  him  a  sonde." 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  2tt. 

2.  A  drunken  bout,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 

drunk  -ard,  s.  [Eng.  drunk,  and  suff.  -ard.] 
One  who  is  given  to  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink  ;  one  who  is  habitually  or  frequently 
drunk. 

"  My  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But,  like  a  drunkard,  I  must  vomit  them." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicas,  iii.  1. 

*  drunk'-ar-dlze,  v.i.   [Eng.  drunkard;  -ize.] 

To  act  like  a  drunken  person. 

"  Her  deaded  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud, 
Doth  madly  through  the  citie  drunhirdize." 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

*  drunk'-el-ew(ewas  u),  *  dronk  el  ewe, 

*  drunk-lew,  *  drunk-en-lew,  a.    [Cf. 
M.  H.  G.  trunkenlich.] 

1.  Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"  Jirxnkelew  folk  ben  goostli  blynde." 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  M. 

2.  Drunken  ;  addicted  to  strong  drink. 

"Adrunkrleuwomma.n  gret  wratheand  atrif."—  Wy- 
cliffe  :  Eccletiast.  rxvi.  11. 

*  drunk-el  ew-nesse  (ew  as  u),  •  dronk - 
el-ew-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  drunkelew ;  -ness.] 
Drunkenness. 


druhk'-en,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [A.S.  druncm, 
pa.  par.  of  drincan  =  to  drink.]    [DRUNK.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Intoxicated  with  strong  drink;  inebriated, 
drunk. 

2.  Given  to  drink,  or  drunkenness. 

"  My  drunken  butler."—  Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  drunkenness. 

"  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully, 
but  as  a  d.u-.ikfii  sleep."— Shakes?.  :  Measure  for  Mea- 
ture.  iv.  1 

4.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

"  Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  —  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Saturated,  drenched. 

"  Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  8. 

2.  A  term  applied  by  workmen  to  a  screw, 
the  thread  of  which  is  uneven  or  worn,  so 
that  the  nut  is  unsteady. 

drunken-cutter,  s.  An  elliptical  cutter- 
head,  placed  at  such  obliquity  on  the  shall  as 
to  revolve  in  a  circular  path  ;  a  wobbler. 

*  drunk   en,  *  dronk  en,  *  drunc  nic, 
v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  druncnian;  O.  H.  Ger.  trunk- 
anen,  drunkenen  ;  I  eel.  drukna.] 
L  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

"  In  se  dronkenrt  folc  ful  fele.1 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  US. 

II.  Transitive : 

1.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

n 

Urmulum.  14,818. 


2.  To  flood,  to  saturate,  to  drench. 

"I  shal  drunk ne  thee  with  rjy   tens."—  Wycliftt 

Isaiah  xvi.  9. 

*  drunk'  -en -bed,    *  dronk- en -hede, 

*  drunk-in-hed,  s.     [A.S.  druncenkdd.] 
Drunkenness. 

"Wo    that  risen   erly  to   drunkenhed'—Wy^lift.- 
Isaiah  v.  11. 

*  drunk    en  lew  (ew  as  u),  *  dronk -el- 
ewe,     *  drunk  -lew,    a.      [URONKELEW, 
DRUNKEN.] 

*  drunk  -en-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  drunken ;  4y.J 
In  a  drunken  or  intoxicated  manner. 

"  That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapiied  out,  and  drunkn.ly  caroused." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

drunk  en  ness, '  dronke  ncs,  droiike- 
nesse,  *  druuke-nesse,  s.  [A.S.  druncen- 
ness.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drunk  or 
Intoxicated  ;  intoxication,  inebriation. 

"A  drunken  sadnesse.  and  a  sad  drunkeneut." 

Lydf/ate  :  Minur  Poeint.  p.  7«. 

2.  H.ihitnal  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

"  The  Lactdaemoiiiaus  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  by   bringing  a  drunken  uiau  into 
their  unnpury."—  Watts  :  On  the  Mind. 
II.  Fig. :  Intoxication  or  excitement  of  the 
mind,  &c.  ;  frenzy. 

"  Tis  vain— my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart 

Byron  :  Bride  of  A  bydot.  U.  IS. 

*  drunk  -  en  -  ship,        *  drunk  -  ship, 

*  drunke  shepe,  a.  [Eng.  drunk,  drunken; 
•ship.]    Drunkenness. 

"  Drunkeshepe.    Ebrietcu.*— Prompt.  Part. 

*  drunk   en  some,  *  drunk  in  sum,  a. 

[Eng.  drunken ;  -some.]    Addicted  to  intem- 
perance ;  drunken. 

"  His  wiff  was  drunkinsum  and  quhillis  ewill  coodi. 
ciouit." — Aberdeen  Register  (16th  cent.). 

driink'-er-jr,  *.  [Eng.  drunk ;  -ery.]  A  tip- 
pling-house. 

"  B.asta  like  his  can  be.bought  in  the  dr,,nkeries*aj 
day  at  twenty  a  penny."— Echo,  Jan.  9,  1S82. 

*  drunk  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  drunk,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana  Tabacum. 
(Minsheu.) 

dru-pa' -ce-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  drupa  =  an  over- 
ripe, wrinkled  olive  ;  Gr.  Spvirira.  (druppa), 
from  Gr.  dpvn-ejr>j?  (drupepes)  —  ripened  on  the 
tree  ;  <5pG«  (drus)  =  a  tree,  nf-nria  (pepto)  = 
to  cook,  ripen,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit 
-acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Rosacese,  more  gene- 
rally called  Amygdaleae  (q.v.).  It  includes 
the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  and  similar  drupa- 
ceous trees. 

dru-pa'-ce-oiis,   a.    [Lat.  drupa,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -aceous.]    [DRUPACE<E.] 
Botany : 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  drupes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  drupes. 

drupe,  *.  [Lat.  drupa;  Gr.  Spvwira (druppa).] 
[DRUPACE.S.] 

Bot. :  Fruit  composed  of  a  single  monosper- 
mous  carpel,  and  of  which  the  carpellary  leaf 
becot£«a  fleshy  at  its  external  division,  and 
ligneous  in  its  internal  division,  as  in  tbd 


DRUPK. 

1.  Drupe  of  Peach.       2   Section  of  Peach. 
a.  Mesocarp.  t.  Enilocarp. 

peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  The  stone  which 
encloses  the  kernel  is  the  endocarp  ;  the  pulpy, 
or  succulent  part,  the  mesocarp.  In  the  horse- 
chestnut  and  cocoa-nut,  the  mesocarp  is  not 


ftoll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  (hin,  bench;  go,  tern;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph=  L 
-elan,  -tian    sban.     -tion,  -sion-suuu ;  -(ion,  -$ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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drupeol— dry 


succulent,  and  in  the  date  the  endocarp  is  re- 
placed by  a  membrane. 

drup'-e-61e,  drii'-pel,  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
drupe  (q.v.).] 

Sot.  :  A  little  drupe.    The  fruit  of  the  rasp- 
berry is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  drupeols. 

dru  -pose,  ».      [Eng.,  &e.  drupe,  and  (gluc)ose 


Cliem. :  C]2H2oOg.  A  substance  produced 
together  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  moder- 
ately diluted  hydrochloric  acid  on  glyeo-dru- 
pose,  the  stony  concretions  found  in  pears. 
It  is  a  greyish-red  body.  By  boiling  it  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  residue 
with  water,  ammonia,  and  alcohol,  yellowish- 
white  granules  are  obtained,  which  exhibit  the 
properties  of  cellulose.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Cliem.) 

druse  (1),  s.  [Ger.  druse,  cogn.  with  Bohe- 
mian druza  =  a  brush,  and  Huss.  drvsa  = 
brush,] 

M  in.  :  A  mineralogical  term  for  any  hollow 
space  in  veins  of  ore,  or  vesicular  cavity  in 
igneous  rocks,  like  amygdaloid,  that  is  lined 
or  studded  with  crystals — lit.,  dewy  with 
crystals  ;  hence  we  speak  of  drusy  and  sparry 
cavities. 

Druse  (2),  Dr nzc,  t  Der-UZ,  t  Dor-ouz,  s. 
[Deruz  is  the  Arab.  pi.  of  Deraz.  Named  after 
Ed-Derazi,  who  preached  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Khalif  El-Hakim.  See  def .  ] 

Bift.,  <tc. :  A  politico-religious  sect  of  Mo- 
hammedan origin,  but  deemed  by  the  orthodox 
Moslems  heretical.  El-Hakim  Biamr-Allah, 
the  sixth  Fatimite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  a  cruel 
and  fanatical  man,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  proclaimed  himself  an  incarnation  of 
God,  and  established  a  secret  society.  When 
walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  his  capital,  he 
disappeared  from  his  subjects'  view,  the  most 
natural  explanation  being  that  he  was  assassi- 
nated and  his  body  hidden  somewhere.  His 
followers  believed  in  his  return  to  this  earth 
to  reign  over  it,  and  propagated  their  faith  in 
the  adjacent  lands.  Two  of  the  most  notable 
missionaries  were  the  Persian  messengers 
Hamzah  and  Mohammed  ben  Ismail  ed  Derazi. 
The  latter  proclaimed  the  Druse  tenets  with 
such  zeal  in  the  Lebanon  that  the  converts  to 
belief  in  Hakim  were  called  not  Hakimites 
but  Druses.  In  1838,  De  Sacy  published,  at 
Paris,  a  work  in  two  volumes  called  Expose  de 
la  Religion  des  Dmzes,  which  contains  a  great 
fund  of  information  from  which  subsequent 
writers  have  profited.  Part  of  a  Druse  cate- 
chism, a  copy  of  which  was  made  in  the 
original  Arabic  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Graham,  may  be 
found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  715-721.  The  Druses  believe  in  the 
unity  of  God,  who  they  think  was  manifested 
in  the  person  of  several  individuals,  the  last  of 
them  Hakim.  They  believe  in  the  constant 
existence  of  five  superior  spiritual  ministers,  the 
greatest  of  them  being  Ham/ah  and  Jesus,  and 
hold  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are 
divided  into  the  'Okkal  or  Initiated,  and  the 
Juhhal  or  Ignorant.  Their  day  of  worship  is 
Thursday.  Ethnologically  they  are  Arabs  wlio 
caine  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Syria  and  settled 
in  Lebanon  and  Antilebuiion  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Theirterritory  on  the  Lebanon  is  south 
of  the  Maronites.  They  extend  thence  to  the 
Bauran  and  to  Damascus.  In  1800  they 
attacked  the  Maronites,  about  twelve  thousand 
of  whom  they  cruelly  massacred,  not  sparing 
even  women  or  male  children  in  their  fury. 
This  outburst  was  fast  passing  into  a  general 
rise  of  the  Mohammedans  on  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  when  the  arrival  of  Turkish  and  French 
troops,  in  August  and  September,  1860,  and 
the  execution  of  1C7  Druses,  more  deeply 
Criminal  than  others,  restored  at  least  the 
semblance  of  tranquillity.  No  similar  outbreak 
has  since  occurred. 

drused,  a.    [Eng.  dnu(e)  (1) ;  -ed.] 

Min. :  Containing  a  druse  or  druses  ;  drusy. 

drus'-y,  a.     [Eng.  druse  (1);  -y.] 

Min. :  Containing  a  large  number  of  very 
minute  crystals. 

drux'-y,  drux'-ey.  •drfx'-y,  a.  [Of  ob- 
scure oiigin.J 

Ship-build. :  An  epithet  applied  to  timber 
in  a  state  of  decay,  with  white  spongy  veins. 

dry,  *  drey,  *  dri,  "  drie,  *  drlghe, 
'drughe,  *druye,  *  dryghe,  «drye, 

o.  &  «.     [A.S.  dryge,  drige  ;  cogri.  with  Dut. 


droog  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trucke,  truge ;  Ger.  trocken, 
Prpb.  connected  ultimately  with  thirst  and 
drink.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Free  from  moisture  or  wetness ;  not 
moist  or  wet  ;  arid. 

"  He  sagerthe  drie  and  te  water  awai." 

(ienetit  t  Jixodtu.  ««. 

(2)  Without  sap  or  juice ;  dried  up,  not 
succuleut. 

"  Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs." 

Shalceip.  :  Jtomeo  i  Juliet,  iv.  4. 

(8)  Free  from  rain. 

"  Tlmlke  yere  was  that  somer  so  drnye  and  BO  hot." 
Jliiaert  of  Vloucctter,  p.  631. 

(4)  Free  from  tears.    [DRY-EYED.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Withered  up. 

"  His  right  bond  was  drye,"—Wycliffe:  Luke  vi.  «. 

(2)  Thirsty,  athirst. 

"  When  I  have  been  dry  it  h;ith  served  me  instead 
of  a  quart  pot  to  driuk  iu."—£iaketp. :  a  Henry  VI., 
iv.  10. 

(3)  Not  giving  milk  ;  as,  a  dry  cow. 

"  Drye,  as  kyne  or  best ys  that  wylle  gj'fe  no  mylke. 
Xxuberii."— Prompt,  fan. 

(4)  Sarcastic,    severe,    cynical,    satirical, 
sneering. 

(5)  Cold,  discouraging. 

"Returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very 
short  and  dry  answer."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xix. 

(6)  Cold,  hard,  harsh ;  without  sympathy 
or  affection.   (Applied  especially  to  manners.) 

"And  mind  yon,  billy,  tho'  ye  looked  dry, 
Ye'Il  change  your  faahioua,  and  gae  sharp  in-by." 
JKoa :  Uelenore,  p.  37. 

(7)  Severe,  hard. 

(S)  Barren  or  destitute  of  embellishment  or 
interest ;  jejune,  plain. 

"As  we  should  take  care  that  our  style  in  writing  be 
neither  dry  nor  empty."—  Men  Jonson. 

(9)  Stupid,  silly,  insipid. 

"  This  jest  is  dry  to  me."—Shakeip. :  Love't  Labour 
Lotf,  v.  2. 

*  (10)  Eager,  anxious,  thinking. 

"So  dry  he  was  for  sway."— Shakesp  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(11)  Not  sweet ;  applied  to  wines  in  which 
no  sweetness  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
exact  balancing  of  the  saccharine  matter  and 
the  ferment. 

*  (12)  Bloodless. 

"  Thus  are  both  sides  busied  in  this  drie  war."— 
Daniel:  II lit.  Eng.,  p.  75. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  [DRY-GOODS.] 

2.  Art:  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  fri.crid  precise- 
ness  of  execution,  or  the  want  of  a  delicate 
contour  in 'form,  and  of  easy  transition  in 
colouring.    [DRYNESS.] 

3.  Wine:    Free  from  natural  sweetness  or 
artificial  sweetening;    said  of   wines,  cham- 
pagnes, &c.,  and  by  extension  of  brandy  and 
the  like. 

B.  At  tubttantive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dry  ness ;  that  which  ia  dry ;  a  dry  part, 
•pot  or  place. 

2.  Thirst. 

II.  Mas.:  A  crack  or  fissure  in  a  stone 
running  through  it  at  various  angles  to  its 
bed,  and  rendering  it  unfit  to  carry  any  load. 

t  Dry  Plate; 

Pliotog. :  A  dry-filmed  sensitized  plate,  capa- 
ble of  being  packed  axvay  after  exposure  and 
of  being  kept  for  weeks  before  being  developed. 

dry-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  employed  in  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  dry. 

"dry -beat,  v.t.  To  beat  or  chastise 
severely,  to  thrash. 

"  I  will  dry-brat  you  with  an  iron  wit."— Shaketp. : 
Romeo  t  Juliet,  iv.  :>. 

dry -beaten,  a.  Soundly  or  severely 
beaten  or  thrashed. 

"  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  Bcoffl" 

Shaketp. ;  Love's  Labour!  Lost,  v.  t, 

dry-blow,  ». 

1.  Ord.  lang. :  A  hard  or  sharp  blow. 

2.  Mfd. ;  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor 
sheds  blood. 


dry-bone,  t. 

Min.  :  A  miners'  name  for  an  earffiy  variety 
of  Smithsonite  (q.v.). 

dry-boned,  a.  Without  flesh  ;  having 
dry,  bare  bones. 

dry-burrow,  «.  An  inland  burgh,  on* 
not  situated  on  the  coast. 

"That  all  cuinmoun  hie  gaittia  that  fre  burr  owe* 
he*  beue  in  vaa  of  precedent,  outher  for  passage  fra 
tlmir  burgh  or  cununiug  thairto,  and  in  special!  all 
couimouu  hie  gaittis  fra  ire  dry-burrowis  to  the  Portis 
and  hauinuis  next  adiaceut  (or  procedaut)  to  thame, 
be  obseruit  and  kcj.it,  and  that  nane  mak  thaiue  im- 
pediment or  stop  thairiutiU."— Acti  Mary,  isss  (ed. 
1814),  p.  ij«. 

dry-casting,  s.  The  process  of  casting 
in  which  the  moulds  are  made  from  sand, 
and  subsequently  dried. 

dry  copper,  s. 

Metal. :  Copper  in  its  molten  stage  dissolves 
and  retains  red  oxide  of  copper  CugO  ;  this  is 
called  Dry-copper.  Pigs  of  copper  contain- 
ing cuprous  oxide  in  solution  present  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  or  depression  on  their  upper 
surface,  while  the  metal,  known  then  as  dry 
copper,  when  fractured,  has  a  purplish  red 
colour,  duller  in  lustre,  and  void  of  the  fibrous 
structure  evidenced  in  pure  copper,  while  its 
malleability  is  much  impaired  both  in  the  hot 
and  cold  state.  (Greenwood:  Metallurgy  of 
Copper.) 

dry-cupping,  s. 

Surg. :  The  application  of  the  cupping-glasa 
without  scarification  ;  to  cause  the  revulsion 
of  the  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

dry-cure,  v.t.  To  cnre  (as  meat  or  flsh) 
by  salting  and  drying  as  distinct  from  pickling. 

dry -darn,  «.  Costiveuess  in  cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

dry-dike,  s.  .  A  stone  wall  built  without 
lime  or  mortar. 

dry  diker,  s.  One  who  builds  walls 
without  lime. 

dry-distillation,  s.  [DESTRUCTIVE  DIS- 
TILLATION.] 

*  dry-ditch,  v.t.  To  labour  at  in  vain  or 
without  result. 

"  Which  was  no  better  than  to  dry-ditch  the  buji- 
neas."— Hacket :  Life  of  iy Miami,  li.  188. 

dry-dock,  s, 

Hydraul.  Eng. :  A  dock  from  which  the  water 
is  withdrawn  after  the  vessel  has  floated  into 
it.  Advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  flood  - 


DET  DOCK. 

tide  to  introduce  the  vessel,  and  of  the  ebb  to 
withdraw  the  water.  The  water  flows  out  by 
sluices,  and  the  gates  point  outward  to  resist 
the  re-entrance  of  the  water.  A  graving- 
dock. 

*  dry-exchange,  *. 

Old  Law,  £c. :  Usury. 

dry-eyed,  a.     Without  tears,   without 

weeping. 

'  Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long, 
Dry-eyed  behold  ?  "       Milton  :  P.  /,,  xi.  494,  495. 

dry  farand,  a.     Frigid  in  manner,  not 
open,  not  frank. 

*  dry-fat,  s.    [DRYFAT.] 

*  dry -fellow,  *drye- fellow,  «.     A, 

miser. 

"  nnif  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbeck* 
Aridushomo.'—Uulott-  Abecedarian  (l&tt. I 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  vrork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce   e;  ey  =  a.    an  =  lew. 


dry— drying 
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*  dry-fist,  s.     A  miserly  or  parsimonious 
fcllow. 

*  dry-fisted,  a.    Miserly,  niggardly. 

dry  fruit,  «. 

Dot. :  One  without  pulp. 

dry-gair-flow,  s.  The  place  where  two 
hills  join,  and  form  a  kind  of  bosom. 

dry-gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding,  by 
steeping  linen  rugs  in  a  solution  of  gold,  burn- 
ing the  rags,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  rag 
dipped  in  salt-water  rubbing  the  ashes  over 
the  silver  intended  to  be  gilt  The  method 
was  invented  in  Germany,  and  is  first  de- 
scribed in  England  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1698. 

dry-goods,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  Cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  &c.,  in 
contradistinction  to  groceries,  &c. 

dry-grinding,  s.  The  cutler's  mode  of 
sharpening  and  polishing  steel  goods  on  a 
grindstone,  without  water.  It  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health.  Two  remedies,  or 
rather  protections,  are  afforded  :  (1)  Abraham's 
magnetic-respirator,  which  arrests  the  par- 
ticles of  steel.  [RESPIRATOR.]  (2)  Exposure 
of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  stone,  and  a  tube 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  work  to  carry 
off  all  the  dust 

dry-meter,  *.  A  form  of  gas-meter  in 
•which  no  water  is  used.  [GAS-METER.] 

dry-multures,  *.  pi.  Quantities  of  corn 
paid  to  the  mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or 
not 

dry-nurse,  s.    [DRY-NURSE.] 

dry-pile,  «.  A  voltaic  battery  in  which 
the  plates  are  separated  by  layers  of  farina- 
ceous paste  combined  with  a  deliquescent 
salt.  Known  as  De  Luc's  Column. 

dry-pipe, «. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  pipe  which  conducts  dry 
steam  from  the  boiler.  The  steam  is  collected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from  priming. 

dry-point,  «. 

Engr. :  The  work  of  an  etching-point  upon 
a  plate,  unaccompanied  with  the  use  of  acid, 
to  deepen  the  line  so  made. 

dry-pointing,  s.  The  grinding  of  needles 
and  table-forks. 

dry-press,  s. 

Printing:  One  in  which  the  printed  sheets 
are  pressed  smooth. 

dry-rent,  s. 

Law:  A  rent  reserved  without  clause  of 
distress.* 

dry-rot,  *.  A  name  given  to  a  decay  in 
timber  caused  by  the  mycelium  of  several 
species  of  fungus,  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  attack  woodwork 
in  ships,  houses,  and  wooden  erections  in 
general,  growing  in  the  dark,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  first  covering  the  surface 
with  a  series  of  thread-like  filaments,  which 
are  continually  being  added  to,  and  ultimately 
forming  a  thick,  leathery,  white  substance, 
such  as  is  often  found  behind  the  partitions 
of  walls,  and  under  floors.  It  penetrates  the 
•wood  in  all  directions,  reducing  it  to  powdery 
rottenness,  in  many  cases  doing  irreparable 
mischief  before  it  is  observed.  The  perfect 
plant  is  only  occasionally  seen  issuing  from  a 
crevice  or  some  opening  in  the  woodwork. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  two  of  the 
principal  dry-rot  fungi :  Polyporus  hybridus, 
•which  affects  oak  timber  in  ships,  and  P. 
destructor,  as  also  Thelephora  puteana,  chiefly 
in  pine-wood,  in  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings.  Merulins  lacrymans  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  thick  mycelium  being  moist, 
often  dripping  like  tears,  hence  its  name  lacry- 
mans (weeping).  Dtedalea  quercina  grows  on 
decaying  stumps  of  trees,  often  attaining  a 
large  size.  (Smith.) 

dry-sand,  s. 

Casting :  A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam  which 
is  employed  in  making  moulds  subsequently 
dried  iu  an  oven. 

dry-shod,  a.    [DBTSHOD.] 


dry-stone,  a.  Built  of  stones  laid  with- 
out mortar.  [DRY-DIKE.] 

dry-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  whose  atmo- 
sphere is  adapted  hygrometrically  for  pre- 
serving the  plants  of  arid  climates. 

•dry-stool,  * dry-stuilL  s.  A  close 
stool  ;  sometimes  called  a  Dry-seat. 

"  Item  ane  caunabie  of  greue  taffetie  freinyeit  with 
greue  quhilk  in  iy  serve  fur  any  dry-ttuill  or  a  bed."— 
Intentoriet  (VM),  p.  U8. 

dry-talk,  s.  A  phrase  apparently  used 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  denote  any 
agreement  that  is  settled  without  drinking. 

"The  other  pnrty  averred  in  his  defence  that 
nothiug  bad  passed  but  a  little  dry-talk,  and  that 
could  uut  be  called  a  bargain."— Saxon  t  Gael,  i.  11. 

*  dry-vat,  s.    [DRYFAT.] 

dry,  *  dreye,  *dreyghe, "  drie,  *drighe, 
*drye,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  drygan,  drfyan;  Dut 
droogen.]  [DRY,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  free  from  or  deprive  of  moisture  of 
any  kind ;  to  make  dry ;  to  arefy,  to  exsic- 
cate. 

2.  To  make  dry  by  rubbing  or  wiping. 

"  Brynge  a  towayl  myn  haudys  to  drye." 

Heten  Saget,  8,166. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
drying. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or 
succulence. 

"Herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or 
dried  in  the  hut  suu  a  small  time,  keep  best."— Cat-cm. 

5.  To  deprive  or  clear  of  water  or  moisture 
by  draining.  • 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  flow. 

"  Twas  rage  alone 

Which,  burning  upwards  ill  succession,  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes." 

Dryden. 

2.  To  scorch  or  afflict  greatly  with  thirst. 

"Their  honourable  men  are  famished,  and  their 
multitude  dried  up  with  thirst"— Jiaia k  v.  13. 

3.  To  drain,  to  exhaust,  to  empty. 

"  Rash  Elpeuor,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Dried  an  immeasurable  bowl."      Ptelipt. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  moisture ;  to 
grow  or  become  dry. 

"Sum  of  the  Bed  ful  uppe  the  atone,  and  dride 
there."— Old  Eng.  Uomtiiet,  it  153. 

r  2.  To  become  dry  by  evaporation  ;  to  evapo- 
rate. 

3.  To  lose  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succu- 
lence. 


*  i.  To  become  withered. 

"  His  ariuea  driede  and  wax  al  drye.'—Trevifa,  L  467. 

*  IL  fig. :  To  be  thirsty,  to  feel  tliirst. 

"  Dryuke  whan  thou  driett." 

f.  Plowman,  508. 
H  To  dry  up : 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  deprive  totally  of  moisture  ;  to 
take  all  moisture  away  from. 

"The  water  of  the  sea,  which  formerly  covered  it, 
was  in  time  exhaled  aad  dried  up  by  the  sun."— 
Woodward, 

IL  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  energy. 

"  The  apparent  tendency  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the 

vmL'—Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  ii.  32. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  become  completely  dry,  to  lose  all 
moisture. 

2.  To  become  withered. 

"And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth  against  him. 
dried  up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.' 
—1  tiin'js  xiii  4. 

IL  Fig. :  To  leave  off  talking.    (Slang.) 

dry' -ad,  *.  [Lat.  Dryadem,  accus.  of  Dryas 
=  a  Dryad,  from  Gr.  opvds  (druas),  genit. 
Spvaoos  (druados)  =  a  Dryad,  a  nymph  of  the 
Woods,  from  6pOc.  (drus)  =  a  tree.] 

Ancient  Myth. :  A  nymph  of  the  woods  ;  a 
deity  supposed  to  preside  over  the  woods  ;  a 
wood-nymph.  They  differed  from  Hama- 
dryads (q.v.)  in  that  the  latter  were  attached 
to  particular  trees,  with  which  they  were  born 
and  died. 

dry-an'-dra,  «.  [Named  after  M.  Dryandei, 
a  Swedish  botanist.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Proteaceae,  natives  of  Aug. 
tralia,  cultivated  in  other  countries  for  the 
variety  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  leave* 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  formed  in  cylindrical 
clusters. 

dry'-as,  s.  [Gr.  ipuos  (druas)  =  a  Dryad,  a 
nymph  of  the  oak.  bo  named  from  the  leaves 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  oak.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rosace*.  They  are  small  low  shrubs, 
bearing  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  long 
feather-awned  achenes.  Dryas  octopetala,  or 
Mountains  Avens,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

*  dryed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRIED.] 

dry'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dry;  -er.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  dries 
or  absorl  s  moisture  ;  a  drier. 

"The  ill  effects  of  drinking  are  relieved  by  thu 
plant,  which  is  a  great  dryer  and  opener,  especially 
by  perspiration."— Temple. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :   A    machine    or   apparatus    for 
evaporating,  driving  off  superfluous  moisture, 
desiccating.    The  term  is  applied  to  a  certain 
classi  of  machines,  and  yet  no  absolute  line 
can  be  drawn  between  it  and  ovens,  kilns,  &c. 
Such   are   grain-dryers,  malt-dryers,    paper- 
dryers,  &c. 

2.  Paper-making:    The    heated    tables   or 
cylinders  which  expel  the  moisture  from  the 
paper  just  formed  in  the  machine. 

3.  Pottery :  The  oven  which  evaporates  the 
moisture  from  ceramic  work,  giving  the  pieces 
a  certain  degree  of  rigidity  and  desiccation, 
when  they  are  fit  for  the  subsequent  D-ra- 
tions, according  to  their  purpose  and  quality. 
[POTTERY.] 

4.  Comm. :  An  oven  for  drying  fruit. 

5.  Agric. :  A  kiln  or  heated  cylinder   for 
drying  grain. 

6.  Domestic :  A  closet  for  drying  clothes  or 
cloth. 

7.  A  core  stove. 

8.  Painting  :  A  preparation  to  increase  the 
drying  and  hardening  properties  of  paint. 

(1)  Litharge  ground  to  a  paste  with  drying- 
oil 

(2)  White  copperas,  or  sugar  of  lead,  and 
drying  oil. 

•dry '-fat,  *drie-fatte,*  dry-vat,  s.  [Eng. 
dry,  and  fat  —  vat  (q.v.).]  A  box,  case,  or 
packing-case. 

"  Such  pamphlets,  whereof  we  have  abroad  so  good 
store,  as  I  think  would  freight  a  dry-fat  to  the  mart  * 
—Mauntagu  :  Appeale  to  Ccuar,  \>.  24S. 

dry'-foot,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eug.  dry,  and  foot.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Without  having  the  feet  wet; 
dryshod. 

*  2.  Hunting :  Following  game  by  the  scent 
of  the  foot. 

"  Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  paper*.  I  care  not  tos* 
his  dry-foot  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper 
iu  his  nostrils."— Machin  :  Dumb  Knight,  iu.  L 

*  B.  As  adv. :  By  the  scent. 

"A  hunting.  Sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot,  too  1" 

L.  Burry :  Bam  Alley,  Ui.  L 

*  C.  Assubst. :  A  dog  which  pursues  game  by 
the  scent  of  the  foot. 

"  The  truth  is.  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  taf 
young  dry-foot  over  Moortields  to  London." — Ben  Jon- 
ton:  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  ii.  i 

dry-ing,  p>:  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DRY,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture ;  as,  a  drying  wind. 

2.  Having   the   quality    of  becoming   dry 
rapidly  ;  as,  a  drying  oil. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  dry,  or  of 
absorbing  moisture  from. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dry,  or  of 
losing  moisture. 

IL  Sugar-making :  The  exposure  of  crystal- 
lizing magma  syrup  in  a  centrifugal  machine, 
where  the  molasses  is  drained  from  it  by 
mechanical  action.  [CENTRIFCGAL-MACBINB. J 

drying-house,  s.  An  apartment  in  which 
anything  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  mode- 
rately heated  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  cyist.  ph  = 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun:  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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dryite — dualine 


between  an  oven,  a  dryer,  and  a  kiln ;  the 
•words  are  used  with  some  degree  of  careless- 
ness, and  have  become  technical  in  trades. 
Cores  are  dried  in  ovens  ;  pottery  in  ovens  or 
bis-closets  ;  feathers  in  renovators.  The  dry- 
ing chamber  comprises  a  central  chamber  and 
one  or  more  wings  hinged  thereto,  and  mounted 
on  wheels  or  castors  for  the  purpose  of  ready 
access  to  the  chambers  and  for  removal  from 
place  to  place.  On  one  side  is  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  drying  clothes,  and  on  the  other  for 
drying  fruits.  In  the  central  chamber  is  a 
stove  and  apparatus  for  heating.  (Knight.) 

drying  machine, .-.-. 

Calico-making:  A  machine  for  drying  printed 
calicoes.  The  apparatus  is  in  a  hot  room,  and 
has  a  series  of  heated  steam  chests  and  cylin- 
ders with  upper  and  lower  rollers,  over  which 
the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  drying  air  of  the 
apartment.  Similar  drying  cylinders  are 
used  in  paper-making  machines,  both  the 
cylinder  machines  and  those  of  the  Fourdrinier 
pattern,  in  which  the  sheet  of  pulp  is  felted 
on  an  agitated  horizontal  web.  Drying 
machines  are  also  used  in  bleaching,  drying, 
and  laundry  works  ;  the  cylinders,  in  which 
the  articles  to  be  dried  are  placed,  being  made 
to  revolve  with  great  speed,  the  moisture 
Is  thus  driven  away  by  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force. 

drying-off,  *.  The  operation  in  gilding 
by  winch  the  amalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated. 

drying-oil, .-. 

Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  linseed  and  other 
oils,  heated  with  oxide  of  lead ,  and  used  as  the 
tases  of  many  paints  and  varnishes.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air  they  absorb  oxygen,  and 
become  a  hard,  tough,  dry  varnish.  A  colour- 
less oil  may  be  obtained  by  combining  linseed 
or  nut  oil  with  litharge,  and  triturating  them 
together  for  a  considerable  time. 

drying-room,  s.  The  apartment  in 
•which  articles  or  materials  are  dried  ;  as,  gun- 
powder, calico,  cores,  and  what  not.  Some- 
times a  kiln. 

drying-Stove,  *.  A  place  where  cores 
for  casting  are  dried  ;  a  stove  for  desiccating 
fruit,  drying  clothes,  &c. 

dry'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  Spw?  (drus)  =  a  tree,  an  oak  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Geol. :  A  name  applied  to  fragments  of 
petrified  or  fossil  wood,  in  which  the  structure 
of  the  wood  is  recognizable. 

dry'-ly,  dri-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  dry;  %.] 

1  Lit. :  Without  moisture  ;  free  from  mois- 
ture or  damp. 

"  It  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly.  Marry  'tis  a  withered 
peare."— Shalcetp. :  All't  Well,  ii.  1. 

H,  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldly,  frigidly,  without  affection, 
sympathy,  or  encouragement. 

"For  virtue  is  but  dryly  praised,  and  starves." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  1. 

%       2.  Severely,  sarcastically,  satirically,  cyni- 
cally, harshly. 

"  Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the  king  had  been 
med  by  hi»  counell."— Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

3.  Jejunely  ;  barrenly,  without  embellish- 
ment, or  anything  to  interest  or  adorn  ;  un- 
interestingly. 

"  Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
With  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  IT  made." 

Pope :  Kuay  on  Criticiim.  114, 118. 

dry'-ne'ss,  %  dri  ness,  s.    [Eng.  dry;  -ness,} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  absence  or  want  of  moisture ;  siccity, 
aridity. 

(2)  An  absence,   want,  or  loss  of  natural 
juice,  sap,  or  succulence. 

"The  inatrow  supplies  an  oil  for  the  inunction  of 
the  bones  and  ligaments  In  the  articulations,  and 
particularly  of  the  ligaments,  preserving  tliem  from 
Orynea  and  rigidity."— Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

(3)  An  absence  of  rain, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Coldness,  frigidity,  absence  or  lack  of 
affection  or  warmth  of  feeling. 

"  That  for  any  druneu  was  betwixt  them  the  Earl 
of  Murray  should  have  been  so  uukiutl."— Spa/ding, 

(2)  An  absence  or  want  of  enthusiasm  or 
want  of  sensibility  ;  coldness. 

••  It  may  be,  that  by  this  drynett  of  spirit.  Ood  In- 
tends to  make  us  the  more  fervent  and  resigned  In 
our  direct  and  solemn  devotion*."— Taylor. 


3.  An  absence  or  want  of  that  which  embel- 
lishes, enlivens,  or  interests  ;  jejuneness,  bald- 
ness. 

"  Be  faithful  where  the  author  excels,  and  paraphrase 
where  penury  of  fancy  or  dryness  of  expression  ask  it." 
Qarik. 

IL  Art. :  A  term  by  which  artists  express 
the  common  defect  of  the  early  painters  in 
oil,  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  flow- 
ing contours  which  so  elegantly  show  the 
delicate  forms  of  the  limbs  and  the  insertions 
of  the  muscles  ;  the  flesh  in  their  colouring 
appearing  hard  and  stiff,  instead  of  expressing 
a  pleasing  softness.  The  draperies  of  those 
early  painters,  and  particularly  of  theGermans, 
concealed  the  limbs  of  the  figures,  without 
truth  or  elegance  of  choice  ;  and  even  in  their 
best  masters,  the  draperies  very  frequently 
either  demeaned  or  encumbered  the  figures. 
(Weale.) 

dry -nurse,  s.    [Eng.  dry,  and  nurse.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  woman  who  rears  a  child  without 
giving  it  the  breast. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  attends  on  another  in  sickness, 
<fcc. 

"  Mrs.  Quickly  is  his  nurse,  or  his  drynurte,  or  his 
cook,  or  bis  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer."— 
Slm/cesp.  :  Merry  Wivci,  i.  2. 

(2)  One  who  has  to  look  after  and  instruct 
another  ;  one  who  takes  charge  of,  brings  up, 
or  looks  after  another. 

"  Grand  caterer  a«d  drynurse  of  the  Church." 

Camper :  Task,  ii.  371. 

II.  Mil. :  Applied  to  an  inferior  officer,  who 
has  to  instruct  his  superior  in  his  duties. 

dry-nurse,  v.t.    [DRYNUESE,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bring  up  or  rear  without  the 
breast. 

"  As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear, 
So  he  was  drynurted  by  a  l>ear." 

Butler:  Budibrai. 

2.  Mil.  :  (See  extract). 

"  When  a  superior  officer  does  not  know  his  duty, 
and  is  instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  he  is  said 
to  be  drynursed.  The  inferior  nurses  tHe  superior  as 
a  drynune  rears  an  infant."— Brewer :  Phrase  t  Fable. 

dry-p-bal'-an-ops,  s.  [Gr.  dpSs  (drus),  gen. 
ipuos  (druos)  =  a  tree  ;  /SaAai/ot  (batan.os)  = 
an  acorn  ;  and  6i//ts  (opsis)  =  sight,  appear- 
ance. (Worcester).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Dipteracese  (q.v.).  They  are 
natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  D.  cam- 
phora,  or  aroma tica,  supplies  the  hard  cam- 
phor or  Camphor-oil  of  Borneo.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  coriaceous.  There  are  tlttee 
species. 

dry-i-pl-the'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  8p««  (drus),  gen. 
Spvot  (druos)  =  a  tree.,  and  »u0r)Ko«  (pithekos)=. 
an  ape.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  extinctapes,  apparently 
higher  than  any  living  species.  They  are 


DRYOPITHECUS. 

found  to  Miocene  deposits  in  France.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  frugivoroua  and 
tree-climbing,  equalling  man  in  stature. 

•dry-ri-hed,  *  drer-y-hed,  s.     [DREARY- 

HEAD.] 

k  dry'-rub,  v.t.    [Eng.  dry,  and  rub.]    To  make 
clean  or  polish  by  rubbing  without  wetting. 
"At  twelve  years  old  the  sprightly  youth  is  able 
To  turn  a  pancake,  or  dryrub  a  table." 

Anon,  in  Dodtley't  Coll.  of  Poem*. 

*  dry-rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DRY-RUB.] 

*  dry-rub'-blng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  ».  [DRY-RUB.] 


A.&'B.Aspr.  par.  £  parlicip.  adi.  :  (Se* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
clean  or  polishing  by  rubbing  without  wet- 
ting. 

drys,  s.    [DRY,  a.] 

Masonry :  Fissures  in  a  stone  intersecting  it 
at  various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  rendering  it 
unfit  to  support  a  load.  (Ogilvie.) 

dry'-salt-er,  s.    [Eng.  dry,  and  salter.] 

*  1.  A  dealer  in  dried  and  salted  meats, 
pickles,  sauces,  &c. 

"Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  heard  by 
accident  of  a  dryialter,  who  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  and  a  large  fortune,  from  pOtMMlna  s> 
secret  that  had  enal.led  him  to  send  out  to  (lie  Indies, 
and  other  hot  countries,  beef  and  pork,  in  a  lietter 
stAte  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  trade  As  he 
was  observed  to  pour  into  each  cask  a  small  bottle  of 
transparent  liquor,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  could 
be  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  sea-salt"— i'.r  IV.  For- 
dyce:  On  the  Muritit.  Acid  (1790).  p  7. 

2.  A  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  products, 
&c. 

dry-salt'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  drysalter;  -y.] 

1.  The  goods  dealt  in  by  a  drysalter. 

2.  The  place  of  business  of  a  drysalter. 

dry'-shod,  a.    [Eng.  dry,  and  shod.]   Without 
having  the  feet  wetted  ;  dry-footed. 

"Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way.4 

H-iilt:  Marmion,  11.  9. 

dry'-some,  a.     [Eng.  dry;  suff.  some  (q.v.).] 
Rather  dry.    (Scotch.) 

dry'-Ster,  s.     [Eng.  dry;  suff.  ster  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  person  who  has  the  charge  of  turn- 
ing and  drying  the  grain  in  a  kiln.    (Scotch.) 

"The  whole  roofe  and  symmers  of  that  said  kill 
were  consumed  ;  old  Robert  Baillie  being  dryster  that 
day.  and  William  Lundy,  at  that  tyme,  measter  of  th» 
mille."—  Lamont:  Dviry,  pp.  179,  180. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a 
bleach-field. 

"Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky 
WT  Pate  Tamsou  o1  the  Hill." 

A.  Wilton:  PoemtlltU),  p.  8. 

*  dry '-vat,  s.    [DRYFAT.] 

*  dryve,  v.t.  &  i.    [DRIVE,  v.] 

*  du'  ad,   s.     [Gr.  Svdt    (duos),    gen.   6W£o; 
(duados),  from  Wo  (duo)  =  two.]    The  union 
of  two  ;  the  number  two,  duality. 

du'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  dualis,  from  duo  =  two.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Double,  consisting  of  two 
parts. 

"  Here  you  have  one  half  of  our  dual  truth."— Tyn- 
doll :  Frag,  of  Science  (:lrd  ed.),  vi.  119. 

2.  Gram. :  Expressing  the  number  two  or 
duality  ;  a  term  applied  to  that  inflexion  in 
certain  languages  of  a  verb,  adjective,  pro- 
noun, or  noun.    Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic 
had  dual  inflexions ;   English  also  had  dual 
forms  for  the  personal  pronouns.  r.Arabic  and 
Lithuanian  still  preserve  these  inflexions.    As 
the  idea  of  two  necessarily  preceded  that  of 
a  larger  number,  the  dual  form  is  older  than 
the  plural. 

"  Modern  languages  have  only  one  variation,  and  so 
the  Latin  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  one  to 
signify  two,  and  another  to  signify  more  than  two  ; 
under  one  variation  the  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual 
number,  and  under  the  other  of  the  plural."— Clarke: 
JMI.  Gram. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  That  number  of  a  verb,  adjective, 
&c.,  which  is  used  when  only  two  persons  or 
things  are  spoken  of. 

du  al  me,  du  $1  in,  s.    [Lat.  duo  =  two, 
and*  Eng.,  &c.  (glyctr)in  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  explosive  compound.  Carl 
Ditinar's  patent,  No.  98,854,  January  18, 
1870.  The  composition  is :  Nitre-glycerine, 
50  per  cent.  ;  fine  sawdust,  30  per  cent..  ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  20  i>er  cent.  Compared 
with  dynamite,  it  is :  (1)  More  sensitive 
to  heat,  and  also  to  mechanical  disturbances, 
especially  when  frozen,  when  it  may  even  be 
exploded  by  friction.  (2)  The  sawdust  in  it 
has  little  affinity  for  the  nitro-glycerine,  and 
at  best  will  hold  but  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine,  and  on  this  account  very 
strong  wrappers  are  needed  for  the  cartridges. 
(3)  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'02,  which  is  60  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  dynamite,  and  as  nitro- 
glycerine has  the  same  explosive  power  in 
each,  its  explosive  power  is  50  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  dynamite  [bulk  for  bulk  ?].  (4) 
The  gases  from  explosions,  in  consequence  of 


ftte,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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the  dualine  containing  an  excess  of  carbon, 
contain  carbonic  oxide,  and  other  noxious 
gases.  Litliofracteur  and  dualine,  however, 
can  be  exploded,  when  frozen,  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  fulminating  cap,  which  is  uot  the 
case  with  dynamite.  (Journal  of  Applied 
Chemistry. ) 

du'-al-i§m,  s.    [Eng.  dual;  -ism.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  dividing  or  division  into 
two  ;  a  twofold  division. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Phil. :   Any   system   which    admits    the 
existence  of  mind  as  distinct  from   matter. 
(Opposed  to  Monism,  q.v.) 

"  Uaeckel  recognizes  but  one  force  in  Nature— the 
mechanical;  and  hence  he  calls  his  profession  of 
faith  Monism,  in  contradistinction  to  Dualism,  which 
implies  a  Iwlief  in  soul  or  spirit,  or  some  force  or  ettt. 
cient  cause  other  ttiau  mechanical."— Contemporary 
Review,  Oct.  1878,  p.  Ml. 

2.  Metaph. :   Any  system    which    differen- 
tiates man  from  the  lower  animals  by  endow- 
ing him  with  a  soul. 

3.  Theol. :  That  system  which  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  by  supposing 
two  co-eternal  principles ;  one  good,  the  other 
evil;  specially  Manicheanism  (q.v.).    Dualism 
has  always  been  condemned  by  the  Christian 
Church,  though   the  doctrine  of  the    Fall, 
brought  about  by  Satanic  agency,  is  in  reality 
a  modified  species  of  dualism.    The  raison 
d'etre  of  dualism  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  for  a 
short  time  a  Manichean  :  "There  can  be  no 
more  difficult  question  than  this,  If  God  be 
all-powerful,  how  comes  it  there  is  so  much 
evil  in  the  world,  if  he  be  not  the  author 
of  it?" 

4.  Phys.:  The   theory  that   each  cerebral 
hemisphere  acts  independently  of  the  other. 

du'-al-ist,  * du  -al  list,  s.  [Eng.  dual;  -ist.] 
1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dualism  ; 
a  supporter  of  dualism. 
*  2.  One  who  holds  two  offices. 

"He  was  a  ditattist  in  that  convent."  —  Fuller: 
Worthier;  Wilt*.,  ii.  «a  (Davies.) 

du-al-is'-tic,  a.    [Eng.  dualist ;  -ic.] 

1.  Consisting  of  two  parts ;  twofold.    The 
dnalistic   system   of  philosophy  taught   by 
Anaxagoras  and  Plato  held  that  there  were 
two  principles  in  nature,  the  one  active  and 
the  other  passive. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dualism. 

"Protests  against  the  dunlistie,  anthropomorphic, 
and  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  time."— British 
<tuarterly  Renew  (1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  848. 

dualistic  system,  s. 

Chem. :  The  view  that  salts  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  two  binary  compounds. 

du-aT-i-ty,  *du-al-i-tie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dual- 
Has,  from  Lat.  dualis  =  dual,  from  duo  =  two.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  two  or  twofold  ; 
double  division. 

"This  itualitie  after  detenu iuacion,  is  fouuden  in 
•very  creature."— Chaucer:  1'estament  of  Love.  bk.  ii., 
I» 

*  dnalm  (u  as  w),  *  d walm,  *  d waum,  s. 
[Prob.  connected  with  Eng.  qualm  (q.v.).] 
L  A  swoon. 

"  But  toil  and  heat  so  overpowerd  her  pith, 
That  she  grew  tabetless,  and  swarf  t  therewith  : 
At  last  the  danum  yeed  f rae  her  bit  and  bit. 
And  she  begins  to  draw  her  limbs  and  Bit" 

Ross :  Uelmort,  p.  2S. 
2.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

••  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be. 
The  wife  took  a  dwam.  and  lay  down  to  die  ; 
She  mained  and  she  grained  out  of  dolourand  pain." 
Kit  ton  :  S.  Songs,  i.  129. 

•dualm  yng  (u  as  w)  *dwaum-ing,  s. 
[Eng.  dualm;  -ing.] 

1.  A  swoon. 

"  To  the  ground  all  inangi  t  fell  scho  clonn. 
And  lay  aue  lang  time  in  aue  dedely  swown, 
Or  ony  sp«che  or  word  sho  mycht  f urth  bringe 
Yit  thus  at  last  said  eftir  his  dualmyng." 

Douglas :  Virgil.  78, 18. 

2.  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  failure 
of  light ;  the  fall  of  evening. 

"  Ae  evening,  just  'bout  dmt  liming  o'  the  light. 
An  auld-like  carle  steppit  in,  bedeeu." 

SMrrefs :  Poems,  p.  144. 

•du'-ar-ohy,  *  du'-ar-chie,  s.  [Or.  Svo 
(duo)  =  two,  and  dpx<o  (arcfto)  =  to  rule,  to 
govern.]  Government  by  two ;  the  rule  of 
two  persons. 

"  Aduardkfo  tn  the  Church  being  inconsistent  with 
a  monarchic  in  the  State.' '—Fuller :  Chunk  Silt.,  III. 
U.S. 


dub  (1),  *  doub,  *  dobben,  *  dubben, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  dubban;  cogu.  with  O.  Sw. 
diMa  =  to  strike  ;  IceL  dutiba.  Perhaps  a 
variant  of  dab  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  confer  knighthood  upon  by  a  blow 
of  a  sword  on   the  shoulder ;   to   create   a 
knight. 

"  Unabeath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently." 
Shakfsp. :  3  Henri/  I'/.,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  title  of  knight  is  generally  added. 

"  Then  Donglas  struck  him  with  his  blade, 
'  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  aid, 
I  dub  thee  knight1 "    Scott  :  Marmion.  vii.  IS. 

*  3.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"  Horn  he  dubbedede  to  kuighte." 

King  Horn,  498. 

4.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity,  rank,  or 
character  upon. 

"  Our  brother  dubbed  them  gentlewomen." 

Hhakesp.  :  Jlu-hard  III.,  L  1. 

If  It  has  now  an  element  of  the  ludicrous 
in  it. 

5.  Followed  by  with  ;  to  invest. 

"  To  dub  thee  Kith  the  name  of  traitor." 

Shakes?.  :  Henry  V.,  U.  1 

*  6.  To  dress,  to  adorn,  to  array. 

"  Hir  lied  was  gayly  dubed  and  dyght." 

Seven  Safes,  3,283. 

*  7.  To  adorn,  to  ornament. 

"Alle  tho  robes  ben  afrayed  ulle  abouten  and  dubbed 
tulle  of  precious  btoiies."— JJaundeviUe.  p.  233. 

8.  (See  extract.) 

"  Cock-fighters  trim  the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  comb 
and  gilte  of  the  cocks,  and  the  birds  are  then  said  to 
be  dubbed." — Descent  »f  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii, 
vol  ii.,  p.  98. 

*  9.  To  strike,  to  knock  about. 

"  He  dubs  his  club  about  their  pates." 

Warner:  Albion*  England,  bk.  ii.,  c.  vii. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  dress  off  or  make  smooth,  or 
of  an  even  and  level  surface. 

"To  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it  smooth 
with  my  adze."— De  Foe  :  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Leather-dressing :  To  rub  or  dress  leather 
with  dubbing. 

3.  To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  striking  it 
with  teasles. 

4.  Plastering:  To  fill  up  with  coarse  stuff 
irregularities  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  previous  to 
finishing  it  off  with  plaster. 

TI  (1)  To  dub  a  fly :  To  dress  or  make  up  an 
artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

*(2)  To  dub  a  knight :  He  who  drank  a  large 
potation  of  wine  or  other  liquor  on  his  knees 
to  the  health  of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  and  retained  his 
title  for  the  evening. 

"Sam.  I'll  teach  you  the  finest  humour  to  be  drunk 
tn :  I  learned  it  at  London  last  week. 

Both,  r  faith  !  lets  hear  it,  let  s  hear  it. 

Sam.  The  bravest  humour !  'twould  do  a  man  good 
to  be  drunk  in  it;  they  call  it  knighting  in  London, 
when  they  drink  upon  their  knees." 

Yorkshire  Tragedy,  sc.  1. 

(3)  To  dub  out: 

Plastering :  To  bring  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  lath,  or 
other  matter  to  the  wall  beneath. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  beat,  as  a  drum. 

"  Who  follow  dm  mines  before  they  knowe  the  du bbe. " 
— Gatcoigne :  Fruites  of  War. 

2.  To  make  a  noise,  as  that  of  a  drum. 


*dub  (1),  s.    [DUB,  v.]    A  blow,  a  knock,  a 
stroke. 

"As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs." 

Butler  :  Hudlbrat,  IL  L 

dub  (2),  s.    [Fr.  dob.] 

1.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water  ;  a  puddle. 

"He 

Ane  standand  stank  semyt  for  to  be, 
Or  than  a  smolth  pule,  or  dnb.  loun  and  fare." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  248,  8. 

2.  A  gutter ;  foul  water  thrown  out. 

3.  (PL):  Dirt,  mire, 
dub  skelper,  a. 

1.  One  who  gets  over  the  road  whether  it  be 
clean  or  foul ;  a  rambling  fellow. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for   a   rambling 
fellow. 

"  Ghaists  indeed  I  111  warrant  it's  some  idle  dub- 
skeluer  frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  yoursels  on 
nae  honest  errand."— Scott :  tit.  Konaris  Well,  ch.  xxviii 

3.  Applied,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to  a  young 
clerk  in  a  bank,  whose  principal  work  is  to  run 
about  giving  intimation  when  bills  are  due. 


du  -bash,  du  bhasii,  s.    [DOBHASH.] 
dubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dus,  v.] 


dub'-ber  (1), 
dubs.] 


[Eng.  dub;   -tr.]    One  wb» 


dub'-ber  (2),  s.  [Hind,  dubbah.]  A  leathern 
bottle  or  vessel,  made  of  thin  untanned  goat- 
skins, and  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  <to. 

dub  bing,  '  dob  bynge,  pr.  p&r.,  «,,&*. 

[DUB,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (SM 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  creating  a  knight; 
knighthood. 

"  A  prince  longeth  for  to  do 
The  glide  knightes  dobbynge." 

lihoreham,  p.  k. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  any  dignitjfe 
rank,  or  eharacter. 

*  3.  Dress,  apparel,  array. 

"  His  crown  and  his  kingea  array, 
And  his  dubbing  he  did  oway. 

Holy  Land,  p.  1*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :    The  act  of  dressing  off  smooth 
with  an  adze. 

2.  Leather  manuf.  :  A  mixture  of  ti.sh-oil  and 
tallow  which  is  used  to  protect  leather  against 
the  action  of  water.      It  is  rubbed  into  th« 
hide  after  currying,  and  is   also  freely  used 
upon  the  hose  of  lire-engines  and  the  boots  of 
persons   exposed  to  wet.      Another  recipe: 
Resin,  2  pounds  ;   tallow,  1  pound ;  train-wil, 
1  gallon.    Also  called  Daubing. 

2.  PUist. :  Filling  up  with  coarse  stuff  irre- 
gularities in  the  face  of  a  wall  previous  to 
finishing  it  with  plaster. 

dubbing-out,  s. 

Plust. :  A  system  of  bringing  an  uneve* 
surface  to  a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  til^ 
slate,  lath,  or  other  matters,  to  the  wall  be- 
neath. A  projection  may  be  made  on  a  wall 
by  the  same  means;  pieces  being  attached  to 
the  wall  and  covered  with  plaster  brought  to 
shape  by  the  trowel. 

dubbing-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for 
paring  down  to  an  even  surface.  An  adze. 

dubhe,  3.    [Arab.) 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  1^ 
called  also  a  Ursce  Majoris. 

*  du'-bi-ate,  v.i.      [Lat.  dubius  =  doubtful; 
perhaps  only  an  error    for  dubitate   (q.v.).l 
[DUBIOUS.]     To  doubt,  to  hesitate ;  to  feel 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

*  du'-bie,  a.    [Lat.  dubius.]    Doubtful. 

"The  dubie  gener  it  decliuis  with  twa  articles,  witfc 
this  coujunctioue  vel  coinand  Ixtuix  ttiauie:  a*  M( 
vel  haec  dies,  aue  day." —  Vaus :  Rudtmenta  Puerorttn 
in  Artem  Urammaticam. 

*  du-bi-e-ty,  ».    [Lat.  dubietas,  from  dabiia 

="doubtful.J   Doubt,  doubtfulness,  hesitation, 
uncertainty. 


tjf,  s.       [Lat.    dubiosus,     fro« 
dubius  —  doubtful.] 

1.  Doubt,  doubtfulness,  dubiety. 

"These  relations  .  .  .  do  stir  uu  ingenuous  d«M»- 
tities  unto  experiment.''— Broume :  Vulgar  Err<ntr+ 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  doubtful  or  uncertain  point  or  mattec. 

"  Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiotttim 
for  certainties."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vit. 
eh.  xviiL 

du'-bi-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  dubius,  dubiosns,  tram 
duo  =  two.  J 

L  Of  persons :  Unsettled,  doubtful,  or  waver* 
ing  in  mind  ;  not  determined. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Uncertain,     unsettled,      undetermined, 
doubtful,  open  to  question. 

"  Resolved  the  dubious  point  and  sentence  gave." 
Wordstourth:  Excursion,  bk.  4. 

2.  Of  which  the  result  or  issue  is  uncertaia; 
doubtful. 

"  Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  •» 

outskirts, 

Wait  ina  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  at  to- 
morrow." Longfellow:  £vangeline,  L  t. 

*3.  Not  well  or  satisfactorily  known. 

"  Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 
A  herald  one,  the  dubious  coast  to  view." 

Pop*  :  Homer1!  Oat/stey,  ix.  99,  I A 


boll,  b6*y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-dan,  -ttan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -cious, -sious-shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =bel,  d?':- 
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dubiously— duck 


4.  Not  clear  or  plain ;  causing  doubt,  hesi- 
tation, or  uncertainty. 

"  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave,  by  dubiout  light." 
Milton:  P.  L..  it  1,041,  1,043. 

du'-bl-OUS-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  dubious ;  -ly.] 
Doubtfully;  with  doubt  or  hesitation;  un- 
certainty. 

"Authors  write  often  dubitna'n,  even  in  matters 
wherein  is  expected  a  strict  definite  truth,"— Browne  : 
Vulgar  A'rroitrt. 

du-bl  OUS -ness,  s-     [Eng.  dubious ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dubious  ; 
doubtfulness,  uncertainty,  hesitation. 

"  She  speaks  with  duMoutnen,  not  with  the  certainty 
of  a  goddess." — flroome. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  issue  or  event. 

•  du'-bit-a-ble,  o.     [Lat.  dubitabilis,   from 
dubito  =  to   doubt,   from  dubius  -  doubtful.] 
Doubtful,  uncertain  ;  open  to  or  admitting  of 
doubt  or  question. 

"  The  ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  Wing 
at  least  duoitable.'—Dr.  II.  More:  Antidote  agatntt 
Idolatry,  p.  2S. 

•  du'-bit-a-bly\  adv.    [Eng.  dubitab(le);  -ly.} 
Doubtfully,  uncertainly. 

•  du'-bit-an-cy\  s.    [Lat.  dubitans,  pr.  par. 
of  dubito'=  to  doubt.]      Doubt,   hesitation, 
uncertainty,  doubtfulness. 

"  They  are  most  fully  without  all  thMtancv  resol  ved, 
that  all  the  joys  of  heaven  are  forfeited  by  this  choice." 
— JSammvnd  :  Sermont,  vi. 

•  du  -bit-ate,  v.i.    flat,  dubitatvm,  sup.  of 
dubito  —  to  doubt.]    To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  to 
waver. 

"  If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  dubitating,  and 
not  come."— Carlyle ;  Fr.  Rerml.,  pt.  it,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  vi. 

•  du'-blt-a-tJng,  a.     (DUBITATE,  ».]    Hesi- 
tating, doubtful. 

•  flu'-blt-a-tlng-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  dubitating  ; 
•ly.]    Hesitatingly,  doubtfully;  with  hesita- 
tion or  doubt. 

"Answered  dubititinffly."  —  Carlyle :  Letteri  and 
Speeches  of  Cromwell,  lit  194. 

•  du-blt-a'-tion,   s.      [Lat.   dubitatio,    from 
dubito  =  to  doubt ;  Pr.  dubtiation ;  Sp.  dubi- 
tacion.]    Doubt,  hesitation,  uncertainty. 

" To  which  without  dubitation  he  does  peremptorily 
adhere."— Taylor:  Dltnuuive  from  Popery,  pt  ii., 
bk.  ii. 

•  du'-bit-a-tive,  «.    fLat.  dubitatlvus,  from 
dubitatum,  sup.  of  dubito  =  to    doubt ;    Fr. 
dubitatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  dubitativo.]     Tending 
to  doubt. 

•du'-blar,  *.  [DouBLER.]  A  large  dish.  An 
arborescent  solanaceous  shrub,  from  Australia. 

"  My  beme,  scho  sayls,  hes  of  hir  awin,— 
Dischis  and  dublarii  nyne  or  ten  " 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  158, 

du  bois  in  (bois  as  bwas),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dubois(ia)  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  Ditboisia 
myoporoides.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
Hyoscyamine,  C^H^NOj. 

4u'-cal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ducalis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  leader,  dux  (genit  ducts)  =  a  leader.] 
[DUKK.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke. 

"A  blue  riband  or  a  ducal  coronet"— Jfocaulay  : 
Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

»U'-cal-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  ducal;  -ly.]  In  man- 
ner of  a  duke ;  in  relation  to  a  duke,  or  a 
ducal  family. 

due  at,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  ducato  =  a  ducat, 
a  duchy,  from  Low  Lat.  ducutus=&  duchy,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  when  first  coined  in 
the  Duchy  of  Apulia,  about  A.D.  1140,  ducats 
bore  the  legend,  "  Sit  tibi,  Christe  datus,  quern 
tu  regis,  iste  ducatus."  Sp.  &  Port,  dvcado.] 


DUTCH  DUCAT. 

Comm. :  The  name  of  a  coin  current  In 
several  countries.  It  is  no  longer  the  mone- 
tary unit  in  any  country.  It  was  formerly  a 


favourite  coin  with  the  Dutch,  and,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  the  pieces  struck,  they  were 
sought  for  and  imitated  by  several  other 
countries,  and  especially  Russia.  Ducats  now 
everywhere  circulate  at  a  valuation,  where 
they  circulate  at  all,  or  are  bought  and  sold 
simply  as  bullion.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  beat  known  : — 

(1)  The  gold  ducat  of  Holland,  weighing 
8'494  grammes,  -983  fine,  value  9s.  4jd. ;  more 
accurately,  112'55534d. 

(2)  The  gold  ducat  of  Russia,  which  is  of 
precisely  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value 
as  the  Dutch  ducat. 

(3)  The   gold   ducat  of  Austria -Hungary, 
weighing   3'4904   grammes,    "986  flue,  value 
9s.  4|d. 

(4)  The  gold   ducat  of  Sweden,  weighing 
S'486  grammes,  '9766  fine,  value  9s.  3id. 

(5)  The  gold  ducat  of  Hamburg,  valued  at 
5  marks  banco,  or  7s.  5d. 

(6)  The  silver  ducat  of  Sicily,  weight  22'943 
grammes,  -833  line,  value  3s.  4i<l. 

due  at-6on ,  duc-at-one,  *.    [Fr.  ducaton, 
from  ducat  =  a  ducat  (q.v.)] 
Commerce : 

1.  An  old  silver  coin,  worth  about  5s.  3}d. 
sterling,  sometimes  found  still  circulating  in 
the  Netherlands. 

2.  A  silver  coin  current  in  Parma,  value 
4s.  3d.    Called  also  a  Scudo  (q.v.). 

"  What  mean  the  elders  else,  those  kirk  dragoons. 
Made  up  of  ears  uiid  ruffs  like  DufaKmtl" 

Cleaveland :  Poems  (1651). 

diic-da'-me,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  This  word 
is  only  used  in  the  following  passage,  and  is 
described  by  Jaquee  as  "  a  Greek  invocation 
to  call  fools  into  a  circle." 

"  Ducddmp.,  ducddmt,  ducdelme ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me." 

Shaketp.  :  A»  r<nt  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

du'-ces  te  cum,  phr.  [Lat  =  you  shall 
bring  with  you.] 

Law:  A  writ  commanding  any  person  to 
attend  in  a  court  of  law,  and  bring  with  him 
all  documents,  writings,  or  evidences  required 
in  a  suit. 

dugh'-ess,  s.  [Fr.  duchesse;  O.  Fr.  ducesse, 
fern,  of  due  =  a  duke  (q.v.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke  ; 
a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

2.  Build.  :  A  roofing  slate,  in  size  24  inches 
by  16. 

du.9h'-y,  s.  [Fr.  duche,  from  Low  Lat.  dKcatus, 
from  dux  =  a  leader.]  The  territory,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  dominions  of  a  duke ;  a  dukedom. 

duchy-court,  s. 

Law:  The  court  of  any  duchy,  specifically 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  held  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  or  his  deputy,  to  de- 
termine questions  concerning  equitable  in- 
terests in  lands  held  of  the  crown  in  right  of 
this  duchy. 

duck(l),  «.  [Dut.  doek  =  linen  cloth,  canvas ; 
Dan.  dug  =  cloth  ;  Sw.  duk;  Icel.  dukr;  Ger. 
tuch.] 

Fabric:  A  species  of  flax  fabric  lighter  and 
finer  than  canvas. 

"  Some  were,  as  usual,  in  snow-whi  te  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  dusk.  —  ffnrdy :  far  from  the  ifadding 
Crowd,  ch.  ix.,  p.  127. 

duck  (2),  "docke,  "doke,  "duke,  s.  [Lit.  = 
a  diver;  the  final  e  =  A.S.  -a  suff.,  denoting 
the  agent,  as  in  hunt-a  =  a  hunter  ;  from  Mid. 
Eng.  ducken  =  to  dive.]    [DuCK,  r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling 
the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water. 

"  Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod." 

Milton:  Cormu,  90»,  ML 

*  3.  A  bow. 

"As  It  is  also  their  general!  cuatntne  scarcely  to 
salute  any  man,  yet  may  they  neither  omltte  crosse, 
nor  carved  statue,  without  a  religious  dutk."—DiKOt. 
of  Jfeu  World,  p.  128. 

4.  A  game  in  which  a  small  stone,  placed  on 
a  larger,  is  to  be  hit  off  by  the  player  at  a 
short  distance. 

5.  The  same  as  DUCK'S-EOO  (q.v.). 

"  Five  wickets  for  eighty  -oae,  Mr.  Wilson's  contribu- 
tion being  a  <tuck."—Kcho.  Juue  28,  1881. 


IL  Ornithology  : 

1.  The  popular  name  given  to  various  Anat- 
idit;,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  two  sub- 
families Anatime  and  Fuligulinse.    Tiie  former 
are  called,  by  Swaiuson,  River  ducks,  or  some- 
times also  True  ducks,  and  the  latter  Sea  ducks. 
A  similar  distinction  into  Sea  ducks  and  Pond 
ducks  had  long  ago  been  made  by  Willughby, 
who,  however,  admitted  that  for  it  "  we  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Johnson."   The  Anatinae  have 
the  bill  broad  and  lengthened,  the  nostrils 
basal,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  hinder  toe 
slightly  lobed.  The  Fuligulinte  have  the  hinder 
toe  very  broad.    The  Anatina;,  or  True  ducks, 
are  migratory  birds,  coming  and  going  in  large 
flocks.      They  build  near  fresh-water  lakes, 
placing  the  nest  among  reeds,  sedges,  Ac.,  or 
sometimes  in  hollow  trees. 

2.  A  book-name  for  the  family  Anatidse, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  ducks  properly  so 
called,  contains  the  Geese,  the  Swans,  &c. 

[ANATlD.fi.] 

K  There  are  In  all  over  fifty  species  of  Ducks, 
which  have  a  very  wide  distribution,  especially 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  all  parts  of 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  character- 
istically aquatic  in  habit,  swimming  with 
agility,  and  mainly  obtaining  their  food  by 
grubbing  in  the  shallows  for  vater  plants, 
worms,  and  small  animals.  Ihe  Canvas-back 
Duck,  famous  as  a  game  bird,  uses  for  food  the 
wild  celery  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  an  aquatic 
plant.  To  the  delicate  character  of  this  food 
some  ascribe  the  delicious  taste  of  its  flesh. 
There  are  various  other  species  native  to  this* 
country,  some  of  which  extend  their  range  to 
Asia  and  Europe.  Among  these  is  Anan  boschat, 
the  Mallard  or  Common  Wild  Duck,  the  origi- 
nal of  the  .domesticated  form  (A.  domestica). 
Mallards  are  found  in  the  Uuited  States  as 
far  south  as  Florida,  and  in  the  West  Indiea. 
They  abound  also  in  Europe.  Their  food  is 
varied,  from  seeds  and  roots  to  worms  and 
frogs,  and  they  may  often  be  seen,  w  ith  sub- 
merged head  and  upturned  tail,  grubbing  for 
prey  iu  mud  or  shallow  waters.  The  plumage 
exhibits  greater  brightness  of  color  in  the 
wild  than  iu  the  domestic  variety.  There  are 
various  other  American  Ducks,  both  of  this 
genus  and  of  others,  such  as  the  beautiful  Aix 
sponsa,  the  Spoon-bill  Ducks  (Spatula  clypeala^ 
&c.,)  and  others.  The  Eider  Ducks,  from 
which  the  eider-down  is  obtained,  are  less 
nearly  related  to  the  true  Ducks. 

I  A  lame  duck :  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  • 
miter. 

duck-and-drake,  ducks  an<i 
drakes,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  game  in 
which  a  flat  piece  of  stone,  slate,  &c.,  is  thrown 
so  as  to  skip  along  the  surface  of  water.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  the  name  formerly  given  to 
this  puerile  amusement. 

"  Epostracismus.  Lusns  quo  testulam  aut  lamellaim 
sive  lapillum  diatriiiguut  super  aqua  leqaor,  numo- 
rumque  saltuum,  quos  fault  priusquam  desidxt,  iu- 
euut:  Victoria  penes  ilium  relicta,  qui  saltuum  mul- 
titudine  auperet.  eVoo-TpoKio-fAO?.  A  kind  of  sporfc 
or  play  with  all  oister  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into 
the  water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  Ac.  It  i» 
called  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  half-penie  cake."— 
fiomendator.  (f/aret.)  , 

^f  To  make  ducks  and  drakes  of:  To  squander* 
to  waste,  to  throw  away  foolishly. 

*  duck-and-drake,  v.  t.  To  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of ;  to  squander. 

"  Duck-and^trake  it  away  for  a  frolic  "—Qmtlemcaf 
Itutructed,  p.  18. 

duck-ant,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  Termes,  or  white  ant, 
n  native  of  Jamaica.  The  duck-ants  build 
their  nests  on  trees 

duck-bill,  s.     [DUCKBILL.] 

duck  billed,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that 
of  a  duck  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus  (q.v.). 

duck-bills,  s.  pi  A  name  given  to  the 
broad-toed  shoes  worn  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

duck  hawcr,  s. 

Bot. :  Bromus  mollit.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

duck-hawk,  a. 

Ornith. :  The  Moor  Buzzard  (q.v.). 

duck-meat,  duck's  meat,  dukc's- 
mcat,  «. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
Lemna,  especially  Lemna  minor. 

duck-mole, «.    [DUCKBILL.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.   ey  =  a.   q.v  -  kw. 
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duck  mud,  .--. 

But.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Con- 
ferva-, and  other  delicate  green-spored  Alg*. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

duck-pond,  s.    A  pond  in  a  farm-yard. 

Duck-pond  weed  : 

Hot.  :  Lemna  minor.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

duck-weed,  ».    [DUCKWEED.] 

duck  wheat,  s. 

Hot.  :  Red  wheat,  a  Kentish  word  in  Cot- 
grave's  time.  (Halliwell.) 

duck-willow,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salix  alba.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dnck's-bill,  *.    [DUCKBILL.] 

Duck's-bill  bit  :  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.  It  lias  no  lip,  but  the 
screw-cylinder  which  forms  the  barrel  of  the 
tool  terminates  in  a  rounded  portion  whose 
edge  is  sharpened  to  form  the  cutter. 

Duck's-bill  limpet  : 

Zool.  :  Parmophoms,  a  genus  of  Gasteropods 
belonging  to  the  family  Fissurellid*.  The 
animal  is  very  large  compared  with  its  shell, 
which  is  oblong,  smooth,  and  white,  but  with- 
out perforation  or  notch,  and  is  permanently 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  which  is 
i  black.  It  inhabits  shallow  water,  under  stones. 
Ten  species  are  described  from  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  &c. 

duck's-egg,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  egg  of  a  duck. 

2.  Cricket  :  No  score,  the  figure  0. 

duck's-foot,  s. 
Botany: 

1.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaf.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Fodophyllum,  a  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Dnck's-foot  propeller:  A  collapsing  and 
expanding  propeller  which  offers  but  little 
resistance  in  the  non-effective  motion,  but 
expands  to  its  full  breadth  in  delivering 
the  effective  stroke,  forming  a  kind  of  folding 
oar,  which  opens  to  act  against  the  water 
when  pushed  outward,  and  closes  when  drawn 
back  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  idea  was 
taken  from  the  foot  of  a  duck,  and  was  first 
tried  oy  the  celebrated  Bernoulli,  afterwards 
by  Genevois,  a  Swiss  clergyman,  about  17u7  ; 
then  by  Earl  Stanhope  about  1803.  It  was 
used  on  the  river  Thames  about  1830. 

duck  (3),  «.  [E.  Fries,  dok,  dokke  =  a  doll  ; 
Dan.  dukke  ;  Sw.  docka  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tochd 
(Skeat).]  A  pet,  a  darling  ;  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, fondness,  or  admiration. 

"  Will  you  bay  any  tape  or  lace  for  your  cap, 

My  dajiity  duck,  iiiy  dear-a." 

Shake*?.  :  Winter1*  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

duck,  "  douken,  *  dnken,  r.i.  &  t.  [Dut. 
duiken  =  to  stoop,  dive  ;  Dan.  dukke  =  to 
duck  or  plunge  ;  Sw.  dyka;  Ger.  tauchen.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  dive  ;  to  dip  or  plunge  the  head 
in  water. 

"Thon  art  wickedly  devout  ; 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  <  f  day." 

Dryden  :  Pertiui,  sat  it 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bob  the  head,  to  drop  the  head  like  a 
duck. 

2.  To  bow,  to  cringe. 

"The  learned  i»te 
Duck*  to  the  golden  tool." 

BkafaqH^  Timon  of  A  then*,  ir.  S. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  dip,  plunge,  or  thrust  under 
water,  and  suddenly  withdraw. 

"Tb«  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  some- 
tlm  s  beaten,  sometimes  ducked."—  Macaulau:  llitt. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  bow,  to  bend  down,  to  stoop. 

"When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  hears 
The  bulleU  whistling  round  his  ears, 
Will  duck  his  head  aside."  Swift. 

^  To  duck  up  : 

Naut.  :  To  clear  or  haul  a  sail  out  of  any 
position  which  interferes  with  the  helmsman's 
view. 

duck  -bill,  *.    [Eng.  duck,  and  bitt.] 

Zool.  :  Ornithorfi'itnchuianatinus,  also  called 
the  Duck-mole,  Water-mole,  or  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  a  genus  of  mammals  peculiar  to 


Australia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  It 
has  a  rather  flat  body  of  about  eighteen  incites 
in  length,  and  the  head  and  snout  resemble 


those  of  a  duck,  whence  the  popular  name; 
the  feet  are  webbed  and  flat,  tail  short,  broad, 
and  flat.  [ORNITHORHYFCHUS,  PLATYPUS.] 

ducked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUCK,  v.] 
diick'-er,  *.    [Eng.  duck;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dives  or  ducks. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cringer. 

"  No,  dainty  duckeri, 

Up  with    your   three-piled    spirits,  your  wrought 
valours."  Beaum.  i  Ftet. :  Philatter,  Iv.  L 

duck'-er-y,  s-  [Eng.  duck  (2) ;  -try.]  A  place 
where  ducks  are  bred. 

duck'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [DucK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  in 
water. 

"After  which  the  ceremony  of  ducking  was  not 
omitted."— Coo* .-  Voyages,  voL  iiL,  bk.  iL,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  bowing,  bending  the 
head,  or  cringing. 

"Let  him  scoffingly  call  it  cringing  or  ducking." — 
State  Trial*  ;  Abp.  Laud  (an.  1640). 

ducking-pond,  s.  Formerly  this  was  a 
common  adjunct  to  any  place  where  a  number 
of  habitations  were  collected  together,  and 
was  in  general  use  for  the  summary  punish- 
ment of  petty  offenders  of  various  descriptions. 
The  ducking-pond  for  the  western  part  of 
London  occupied  the  site  of  part  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  Charing  Cross,  and  was  very  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  London  mob. 
"  This  wa»  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another, 
Until  the  dttcking-pynd  made  him  a  brother." 

Satur  against  Byjncritet  (1689).    I A'aret) 

ducking-stool,  s.  A1  kind  of  stool  or 
chair  on  which  scolds  were  tied  and  ducked. 

[CUCKING-STOOL.] 

"Reclaim  the  obstinately  opprobrious  and  virulent 
woman,  and  wake  the  duckiagitjol  more  useful." — 
Additon :  Freeholder. 

duck-legged,  o.     [Eng.  duck,  and 
Having  short,  waddling  legs. 

"  Duckleiged,  short  waiated,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

duck -ling,  *doke-linge,  *.  [Eng.  duck 
(2),  s.,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  young  duck  ; 
the  brood  of  the  duck. 

"  Diicklint*,  thoueh  hatched  and  led  by  a  hen,  if  she 
brings  them  to  the  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  presently 
leare  her,  and  in  they  go."— Kay :  On  the  Creation. 

*  dftc-k6y',  v.t.  [DECOY.]   To  decoy,  to  entice, 
to  allure. 

"  With  this  he  duckoyt  little  fishes,  and  preys  npon 
them." — Grew. 

*  due-key1,  s.    [DECOY,  ».]    A  decoy,  a  snare, 
an  allurement. 

"  Seducers  have  found  it  the  most  compendious  way 
to  their  designs,  to  lead  captive  silly  women,  and 
make  them  the  duckoyi  to  their  whole  family."— 
More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

diick'-to'wn-ite,  s.  [From  Ducktown,  in 
Tennessee,  United  States,  where  it  is  found, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  blackish  copper  ore,  probably  only 
a  mixture,  grains  of  pyrite  being  visible 
through  the  mass,  and  also  a  softer  gray 
mineral,  which  is  probably  chalcocite.  (Dana.) 

duck-weed,  s.    [Eng.  duck,  and  weed.] 
Botany : 
1.  A  general  name  for  the  species  of  Lemna, 


more  especially  Lemna  minor.     Also   called 
Duck-meat  (q.v.), 

"  What  we  call  dwkwtfd  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than 
a  thyme  leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green ;  and  putietli  forth 
a  liule  string  into  the  water,  far  from  the  bottom."— 
Bacon, 

2.  (PL):  One  of  the  two  English  names 
given  by  Lindley  to  his  order  Lcuiuaceae,  the 
other  being  Lemnads. 

duct,  s.  [Lai  ditctus  =  a  leading  or  guiding,  a 
pipe  ;  duco  =  to  lead  or  draw.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Guidance,  direction,  lead. 

"This  doctrine  leaves  nothing  to  us  but  only  to  obey 
our  fate,  to  follow  the  dart  of  tbe  start."— Hammond. 

II.  Tech.  :  A  tube,  canal,  or  passage  by 
whicli  a  fluid  or  other  substance  is  conveyed 
or  conducted :  used — 

1.  A  not. :  One  of  the  vessels  or  canals  by 
which  the  blood,  ch.vle,  lymph,  ic.,  are  con- 
veyed  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Tubular  vessels  marked  by 
transverse   lines  or   dots.      They  constitute 
one  of  the  two  principal  kinds  of  vascular 
tissue,  the  other  being  spiral  vessels,  of  which, 
however,  four  varieties  of  them— viz.,    the 
closed,  the  annular,  the  reticulated,  and  the 
scalariform  ducts — are  modifications.  Another 
type  of  duct,  called  Dotted  ducts,  constitutes 
bothrencliyuia  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

*  duct -I-ble,  o.    [Lat.  ductibilis,  from  ductvs, 
pa.  par.    of  duco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.]     The 
same  as  DUCTILE  (q.v.). 

"  It  [iron]  is  malleable  and  ductible  with  difficult*.* 
—fuller:  Worthiet;  Shrapthire. 

duct'-ile,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ductilit  =  easy 
to  be  led  ;  ducu  =  to  lead.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  That  may  be  drawn  out  in  to  threads  or  wire. 
"  Twice  ten  of  tin.  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold." 

Pope  :  Homer  i  Iliad,  xi.  & 

*  2.  Pliant,  capable  of  being  moulded. 

"  The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould.* 

Pope  :  Homer' i  Odyuey,  xii  JOS. 

*  3.  Flexible,  pliable. 

"  The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold.' 

frryden:  Virgil;  Jintid  vi.  2U. 

*n.  Fig. :  Tractable,  pliable;  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  advice. 

"Their  designing  leaden  cannot  desire  a  moi» 
ductile  and  easy  people  to  work  upon."— Addtim  : 
freeholder. 

U  For  the  difference  between  ductile  and 
docile,  see  DOCILE. 

*  duct'-ile-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  ductile;  -ly.]    In  a 
ductile  manner. 

diict -lie -ness,  duct  il  ness,  t.  [Eng. 
ductile ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ductile ; 
ductility,  pliableuess. 

"  I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  npon 
The  duc/ifenetf,  the  application  ; 
The  wholesomeness,  the  ingenuity. 
From  rust,  from  soil,  from  fire  ever  free." 

Donne  :  Elrgy  18. 

duct-Il-Iin'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  ductility),  and 
Gr.  i^irpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Metal. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Regnier  for  ascertaining  the  relaave  ductility 
of  metals.  The  metal  to  be  tested  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  blows  from  a  mass  of 
iron  of  given  weight  attached  to  a  lever,  and 
the  effect  produced  is  shown  upoa  a  graduated 
arc. 

duct-il  -i-ty,  a.     [Lat.  ductilis  =  easily  led, 
ductile.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Yellow  colour  and  ductility  are  properties  of  gold." 
—  Watt*:  Logick. 

2.  Fig.:    The   quality   of  being  pliant  or 
yielding  to  persuasion  or  advice. 

"  There  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility  in  tha 
human  understanding."— Burke  :  Iract*  on  the  Popery 
Lam. 

IL  Metal. :  The  quality  of  adapted  ness  for 
drawing  into  wire ;  as  malleability  is  for  being 
beaten  into  leaves.  The  order  of  metals  in 
these  two  respects  is  as  follows  :  Ductility— » 
Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Iron,  Copjier,  Zinc,  Tin, 
Lead,  and  Nickel ;  Malleability — Gold,  Silver, 
Copper,  Tin,  Platinum,  Lead,  Zinc,  Iron,  and 
Nickel.  The  less  ductile  soft  metals,  such  as 
magnesium,  which  cannot  be  drawn,  are  con- 
verted into  wire  by  the  process  of  pressing  or 
squirting. 

*  due  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  duetto,  from  ductus,  pa, 
par.  of  duco.]    Leading,  guidance. 

•'  The  meanly  wise  and  common  auction*  at  bemUted 
nature."— feUham :  Ketolret,  ii.  64. 


boll,  bo"y :  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -si on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  foel,  del. 
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ductor— duenna 


due' -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dudus,  pa.  par.  of 
duco.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  leader,  a  guide. 

2.  Calico-print. :  A  gauge  or  straight-edge 
to  remove  superfluous  material,  as  oue  on  the 
colour-roller   of   a    calico-printing    machine, 
taking-rollers,  &c.    [DOCTOR.! 

ductor  roller, 

Print.  :  A  roller  to  conduct  iuk  to  another 
roller  or  cylinder. 

*diic'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  ductwra,  from  ductus, 
pa.  par."  of  duco.]  Guidance,  leading,  direc- 
tion. 

"So  fur  as  the  ductura  of  commou  reason,  scripture. 
and  experience  will  direct  our  enquiries."— South  > 
Sermon*,  v.  109. 

•dUC'-tUS,s.    [Lat] 
Anat.  :  A  duct  (q.V.). 

dud,  s.    [Gael.,  a  rag.] 

1.  A  rag ;  generally  in  the  plural. 

" '  Every  dtul  bids  another  good  day,'  Scotch  proverb, 
•poken  of  people  iu  rags  and  tetters."— KMy.  p.  109. 

2.  (PL):  Clothing  generally,  especially  such 
as  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

"  Best  o'  the  siller  when  Ailie  has  had  her  new  gown, 
mnd  the  bairns  thair  bits  o'  dudt."  —  Scott :  Guy 
Jlaimering,  ch.  xxvi. 

dud'-die,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dish,  with 
two  ears,  turned  out  of  solid  wood.  (Scoteh.) 

dud'-die,  dud-dy,  a.  [Gae\.dudach.]  Ragged. 

"  For  there  isua  a  wheen  duddie  bairns  to  be  crying 
after  ane. "—Scott :  Heart  of  MuUotiiMii,  ch.  xxx. 

dud-di-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duddy ;  -ness.}  Rag- 
gedness. 

dude,  s.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  fop  ;  a  man 
characterized  by  excessive  attention  to  dress. 
(Amer.) 

du-deen  [du-den],  n.  [Of  Irish  origin.]  A 
short  tobacco-pipe;  a  clay  pipe  with  a  stem 
only  two  or  three  inches  long. 

*dudg'e-6n  (1),  *dud-gin,  «.  &  a.  [Etym. 
unknown.  ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  root  of  the   box-tree,   apparently 
because  it  is  curiously  marked. 

"Turners  and  cutlers,  If  I  mistake  not  the  matter, 
doe  call  this  wood  dudgeon,  wherewith  they  make 
ditddeon-hifietl  daggers." — Gerarde:  Hrrlxill.  p.  1410. 

2.  The  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

"On  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  souts  of  blood." 

Sltakesp.:  Macbeth,  11.  1. 

3.  A  small  dagger. 

B.  -As  adjective : 

L  Marked  with  waving  lines. 

"The  root  [of  box]  is  itvdgin  and  full  of  work*.' — 
Solland:  I'linie.  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Made  of  boxwood. 

"  The  dud  fin  hafte  that  is  at  the  dudgin  dagger." 

Lyly  :  Mother  Bombie.  S.  C. 

*  dudgeon-dagger,  s.    A  small  dagger. 

*  dudgeon-haft,  *  dudgin  hafte,  s. 
A  dagger  naft  made  of  box- wood. 

dudgeon-hafted,  a.  Having  the  haft 
made  of  box-wood. 

dudg'e-6n  (2),  *.  &  a.  [Wei.  dychan=&  jeer, 
dygen  =  malice,  resentment.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Anger,  resentment,  ill-will, 
displeasure. 

"  Civil  dudyeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why." 

Butler:  ffudibras,  I.  i. 

*B.  At  adj. :  Rude,  rough,  unpolished. 


Beaum.  .«•  Flet. :  Captain,  11. 1. 

Dfid'-ley,  ».  [O.  Eng.  Dudelei,  from  Dodo, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  who  about  A.D.  700  erected  a 
castle  there.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  town. in  Worcestershire,  but  con- 
nected also  with  Staffordshire. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  place  described  under  A. 

Dudley  limestone,  s. 

Geol.,  £c. :  The  name  given  by  collectors  to 
what  is  called  by  geologists  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone. 

Dudley  trilobite, 

Palaiont.  :  A  popular  name  for  Calymene 
Blwmenbachii. 


due,  *  dewe,  *  duwe,  a.  adv.  &  *.  [O.  Fr. 
deu  masc.,  deue  fern.  ;  Fr.  du,  pa.  par.  of  O. 
Fr.  debvoir  =  Fr.  devoir  =  to  owe  =  Lat. 
debeo.]  [DEBT.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Owed   or   owing   from   one    person   to 
another  :  as,  A  sum  of  money  is  due. 

"  Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew." 

Sluiketfi. :  Merdutnt  of  Venice,  Iv.  L 

2.  Morally   owed  or   owing   from  one    to 
another ;  that  ought  to  be  paid,  redeemed,  or 
done  by  one  to  another. 

"  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,  where  causes  are  well 
handled  and  fair  pleaded." — ltacon. 

3.  Owing  the  origin,  existence,  or  cause  to, 
dependent  or  consequent  on,  occasioned  or 
effected  by  ;  arising  from.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  pa.it  due 
to  some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  spirit."— 
Boyle. 

4.  Proper,   fit,  becoming,  suitable,  appro- 
priate. 

"  To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  70. 

5.  Right,  fit,  proper. 

"  One  born  out  of  due  time."— 1  Cur.  XV.  8. 

*  6.  Exact. 

"  Beating  the  ground  in  so  due  time,  as  no  dancer 
can  observe  better  measure."— Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

7.  That  ought  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  ; 
bound  to  arrive;  as,  A  train  is  due  at  eight 
o'clock. 

*  8.  Belonging. 

Shakes/;-  •'  Comedy  of  Errori,  iil.  2. 

*  9.  Direct,  straight. 

"  Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur." 

S/takesf. :  Henry  V.,  iii.    (ProL) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  There  lies  your  way,  due  west." 

Shakesp:  Twelfth  Night,  ill.  1. 

*  2.  Punctually,  exactly. 

"  And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  803,  804. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  owed  or  owing  ;  that  which 
one  ought  to  pay,  render,  or  perform  to  o>-  for 
another  of  right,  custom,  or  contract. 

"  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  is 
thy  due,  and  thy  sous'  due.  "—Lea.  x.  13. 

2.  Deserts,  deservings :  as,  He  has  not  had 
his  due. 

*  3.  Duty  ;  that  which  one  ought  to  do. 

"  To  synge  agayne,  as  was  hir  doe." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  182. 

*  4.  An  essential  point,  matter  or  custom 
requiring  to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

"  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

*  5.  Right ;  .just  title  or  claim. 

"The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  couuuaml  of  lieavuu's  all-powerful  king, 
I  keep."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  850-52. 

6.  A  custom,  tribute,   toll,  fee,    or  other 
legal  exaction.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other 
ports." — Addison. 

H  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  give  credit 
even  to  the  worst  of  men  when  they  deserve  it. 

due-bill,  s.  A  brief  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness,  differing  from  a  pro- 
missory note  in  not  being  payable  to  order  or 
transferable  by  mere  indorsement. 

*  due-timely,  adv.    In  good  time. 

"  Their  extreme  thirst  ilun-tinusiy  to  refresh." 

Sylvester :  The  Vocation,  1,002. 

*  due,  *  dew,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  doer,  dower,  from 
Lat.  doto  =  to  endow.]    To  endue,  to  endow. 
"This  Is  the  latest  glory  of  their  praise, 
That  I  thy  enemy  due  thee  withal." 

Shakesp.  :  1  amry  VI.,  Iv.  I 

*'due'-ful,    "due'- full,  *  dew-full,  a. 

[Eng.  due  ;  -fuUf).~\    Due,  bounden,  fit. 
"  All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  do  tlnir  durfull  service,  as  to  them  befell." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  xt  44. 

du'-el,  *  du-eT-lo, «.  [Ital.  duello,  from  Lat. 
duellum,  the  original  form  of  bellum  =  a  fight 
or  battle  between  two,  from  duo  =  two  ;  Fr. 
duel.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Single    combat ;   a   combat   or   contest 
between  two  persons  with  deadly  weapons,  to 
decide  some  point  of  difference,  or  establish 
some  point  of  honour. 

"  In  many  armies.  If  tne  matter  should  be  tried  by 
duel  between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  oue  side."— Bacon. 


2.  A  contest  or  battle  between  two  parties, 

3.  Any  contest  or  struggle. 

"  Victo:  y  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  duel,  not  of  arms, 
But  to  vanquish,  by  wisdom,  hellish  wiles  1" 
Milton  :  P.  S.,  i.  17S-7*. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Hist. :   The  practice  of  duelling  is  by 
some  referred  to  the  trial  by  battle  which 
obtained  in  early  ages.    [BATTLE,  B.]    In  a 
modern  duel  at  least  four  persons  must  be 
present— viz.,  the  two  combatants  or  prin- 
cipals, and  two  seconds,  one  for  each  prin- 
cipal.     On  the  seconds  devolve  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  duel,  as  time,  place,  and 
mode  of  fighting.    The  challenged  party  has 
the  choice  of  arms.      The  force   of  public 
opinion    has    rendered    duelling    practically 
obsolete  in  this  country. 

2.  Law :  The  fighting  of  a  duel,  or  the  send 
ing  or  bearing  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  is  a 
misdemeanour,   punishable   by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.   Should  a  duel  result  fatally,  all 
parties  concerned  are  liable  to  be  tried  for 
murder. 

1  du'-el,  v.i.  &  t.    [DUEL,  «.] 

.  L  Intrans. :  To  fight ;  to  contest,  to  engage 
iu  a  duel. 

"You  are  fit  for  fiends  to  duel  with."—  Unmmond  .* 
Works,  iv.  522. 
II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engage  or  attack  in  single  combat. 

"  Who,  single  combatant, 
Duelled  their  armies  ranked  iu  proud  array." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  844,  845. 

2.  To  kill  in  a  duel. 


*  du'-el-itst,  s.    [DUELLIST.] 

*duel'-len  (u  as  w),  v.i.  [DWELL.]  To  re- 
main, to  abide. 

"  Or  lawe,  or  other  art  particulere  ; 
But  deth,  that  wol  not  suflre  us  duellen  heere." 
Chaucer :  Clerk  of  Oxen/ord  (Prol.),  7,911,  7,912. 

*du'-2l-ler,  s.  [Eng.  duel;  -er.]  One  who 
engages  in  a  duel ;  a  duellist. 

"They  perhaps  begin  as  single  duMers,  but  then 
they  soon  get  their  troops  about  them."— More.'  Decay 
of  Piety. 

du'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DUEL,  v.] 

*  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  fighting 
duels. 

du'-ei-list,  s.    [Eng.  duel ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or   single 
combat. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of 
honour. 

"  A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of 
the  first  and  second  cause."— Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet, 
ii.  4. 

*  du'-el-lize,  v.i.    [Eng.  duel;  -ize.}    To  con- 
tend. 

"  The  furious  diulliiing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  their  bounds. " 

ficars:  I'irail  (1032).    (Hares.) 

»du-eT-16,  s.    [Ital.]    [DUEL.] 

1.  A  duel. 

2.  The  rules  of  duelling. 

"The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  hav» 
one  bout  with  you  ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it." 
— Shakesp. :  Twelfth  A'ight,  iii.  1. 

*  du   el  some,  a.    [Eng.  duel ;  -some.]    Givea 
to  duelling. 

"Incorrigibly  duelsonu  on  his  own  account."  — 
Thackeray :  Paris  Sketchbook,  ch.  ii. 

*  due'-ly,  adv.    [DULY.] 
du-e'n'-a,  s.    [DUENNA.] 

due' -ness,  s.  |Eng.  due;  -ness.]  Fitness, 
propriety,  suitableness,  appropriateness,  due 
quality. 

"This  it  unit's*  imports  only  what  it  became  God  to 
do."— (ioodiein ;  Works,  vol.  u.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  21. 

dii  en'  na,  s.  [Sp.  duefla,  from  Lat.  domina 
=  a  lady."  Thus  duenna  is  a  doublet  of  donna. 
and  dame.] 

1.  The  chief  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  employed  as  companion, 
and  governess  to  young  ladies. 

3.  A  governess  or  guardian  of  a  young  lady. 
"  But  Jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts, 

Hi*  withered  sentinel.  Duenna  sage  I" 

liyri  n  :  ChUde  Harold,  i.  81. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  <B=  e;  ey-a.    q.u-kw. 


dues— dulciana 
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dues.  «.  pi    [Du*.  «.] 

du-gf  ,  dU-Sf-td,  «.    [ItaL  durfto,  from  due 
=  two;  Eat.  d«o.] 

Music:  A  composition  for  two  voices  or 
Instruments,  or  for  two  performers  upon  one 
Instrument. 

"  In  the  choral  parts  the  experiment  ha»  succeeded 
better  than  in  the  solo  airs  and  duett."—  Mtuon  :  On 
Church  Matick,  p.  119. 

•due-tee,  s.    [Durv.j 


,  s.  [A  provincial  pronunciation  and  spell- 
ing of  dough  (q.v.).] 

Naut,  :  A  kind  of  stiff  flour  pudding  boiled 
in  a  bag. 

duf   fcl,  s.    [Out.,  from  a  town  of  that  name 
not  fa'r  from  Antwerp.] 

Fabric  :  A  thick  coarse  kind  of  woollen 
doth,  having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 

"And  let  it  be  of  duffel  gray, 
Ai  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  !" 

Wordtworth  :  Alice  FeU. 

duT-f  er,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,  but  cf.  dowfart.} 

1.  A  pedlar  ;  a  hawker  of  women's  dress. 

2.  A  hawker  of  cheap  or  flash  jewelry,  sham 
smuggled  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  stupid,  awkward,  or  useless  person  ; 
one  who  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  his  profession 
or  occupation. 

4.  A  bad  coin.    (Slang.) 

du'-foiL,  s.  [Lat.  duo  =  two.and/oHwm  =  a  leaf.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  two-leaved  flower. 

2.  An  orchid,  Lislera  ovata,  called  Dufoil 
from  having  only  two  leaves. 

du-fren'-ite,  s.    [From  the  French  mineralo- 
gist Dufrenoy.] 

Ifin.  :  A  name  given  to  an  orthorhombic 
mineral,  silky  iu  texture,  green  in  color,  and 
Bnbtransluce'nt  in  lustre.  Hardness.  3  "5  to  4  ; 
sp.  gr.  ,  3'2  to  3'4  ;  compos.  :  phosphoric  acid 
27'5,  sesquioxide  of  iron  62,  water  10'5  =  100. 
Found  in  France,  in  Westphalia,  &c. 

du  -  fre     noy  -  §lte,   5.     [DDFRESITE.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  brittle  mineral, 
of  metallic  lustre  and  blackish  lead-gray  color. 
Hardness,  3;  sp.  gr.,  5'4to5'3G;   compos.: 
sulphur  22-10,  arsenic  20'72,  lead  57'18  =  100. 
Found  in  the  Alps. 

2.  The  same  as  BINNITE  (q.v.). 

3.  In  part  the  same  as  SARTORITE  (q.v.). 

dug,  s.    [Cogn.  with  Sw.  dagga  ;  Dan.  dccgge 
=  to  suckle  ;  cf.  also  Sansc.  duh  =  to  milk.] 

*  1.  A  breast,  a  teal  ;  without  any  idea  of 
eon  tempt. 

"  Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips." 

Sliaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 
2.  Now  only  applied  to  the  paps  or  teats  of 
animals,  or  to  those  of  a  woman  in  contempt. 

dfig,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  &  a,    [Die.] 

dug  out  ,  5. 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  single  log  hollowed 
out,  or  of  parts  of  two  logs  thus  hollowed  out 
and  afterwards  joined  together  at  the  bottom 
and  ends.    [CANOE.] 

2.  A  rough  cabin  cut  in  the  side  of  a  bank 
or  hill. 

"  Below  the  shack  In  social  rank  is  the  duff-out,  a 
square  cut  in  a  bank  with  a  dirt  root  and  a  Boor."— 
Century  Magazine.  May  1882,  p.  611. 

du'-gong,  s.    [Malayan  dugdng  =  a  sea-cow.] 

Zoo!.  :  Halicore  Dugong,  an  herbivorous  mam- 
mal, the  type  of  the  genus  Halicore,  and  be- 
longing to  the  order  Sirenia,  or  Manatees.  It 


nngea  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  The 
color  is  a  slaty-brown  or  bluish-black  above 
and  whitish  below.  The  fish-like  body  ends 
in  flukes  like  those  of  a  whale.  Fore-limbs  in 


the  form  of  flippers  are  present,  but  the  hind 
limbs  are  absent.  Dugongs  frequent  the  shal- 
low smooth  waters  of  bays,  inlets,  and  river 
estuaries  where  marine  vegetation  is  abundant 
The  flesh  is  highly  thought  of  as  food.  They 
yield  a  clear  oil  recommended  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  lieu  of  cod-liver  oil.  They  are  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  seas.  Tliey  have  feeble 
voices,  and  the  dams  show  intense  affection, 
even  allowing  themselves  to  be  speared  when 
their  young  are  taken. 

duke  (1)  *  duk,  s.    [A  word  introduced  by  the 

Normans.    Fr.  due;  Lat.  dticem,  accus.  otdvx 

=  a  leader  ;  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  duque; 

ItaL  duca,  duce.] 

*1.  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  chief,  a  commander. 

"  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah  Esau's  wife : 
du&«  Jcngh,  duke  Jaalam.  duke  Korah."— Gen.  xxxvi. 
18. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  the  highest  rank  in  the 
peerage.  A  duke's  coronet  consists  of  a  chased 
gold  circle,  having  on  its  upper  edge  eight 


DUKE'S  CORONET. 

strawberry  leaves ;  the  cap  is  of  crimson 
velvet,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  gold  tassel ; 
it  is  lined  with  sarsenet,  and  turned  up  with 
ermine. 

3.  In  some  Continental  states  the  title  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  or  prince ;  as,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  &c.  [GRAND  DUKE.] 

*  4.  An  old  name  for  the  rook  or  castle  in 
chess. 
"  E.  There's  the  full  number  of  the  game ; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  bishops,  knight*,  and 
duket. 

J.  Duket )  they're  called  rooks  by  some, 

E.  Corruptively. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  custodi<5  de  la  roch, 

The  keeper  of  the  forts." 

Middletun  :  Game  of  Chen  (Induct). 

»5.  The  great  eagle  owl  (Bubo  maximut), 
from  its  French  name  grand-due. 

"  She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness 
that  is  between  them  ;  where  the  eagles,  the  duket. 
and  the  sakers  do  murtlier,  kill,  and  eat  those  which 
are  of  their  own  kiud."— ..Vorfft  .•  Plutarch;  Romului. 

duke  (2),  duik,  a.   [DUCK.] 

duke's-meat,  s.    [DUCK-MEAT.] 

du  ke-dom,  s.    [Eng.  duke ;  -don.} 

1.  The  seigniory  or  possessions  of  a  duke. 
"Why,  and  I  challenged  nothing  but  my  dukedom." 

Hhukesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title,  rank,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 

*  du  ke-ling,  s.    [Eng.  duke,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  petty,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 

"  Command  the  dukeling  and  these  fellows 
To  Digby,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower." 

Ford :  Perkin  Warbeek,  T.  «. 

*  du'ke-ljf,  a.     [Eng.  duke ;   -ly.]     Becoming 
or  fit  for  a  duke. 

"  So  the  Duke  lias  sent  them  to  me,  with  a  dry  and 
dukely  uote."—Soulhey  :  Lettcrt,  iv.  48. 

*  duk'-er-^,  s.    [Eng.  duke;  -ry.]    A  duchy. 

"  Little  dukes  and  dukeriet  of  a  similar  kind."— 
Carlyle  :  Miscel!.,  iv.  859. 

IT  A  certain  district  in  Nottinghamshire  is 
called  the  Dukeries  from  the  number  of  ducal 
residences  in  the  vicinity,  including  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Thoresby,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Kiveton 
Hall,  &c. 

du  ke-ship,  *.    [Eng.  duke ;  -ship.} 

1.  The  rank,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  duke  ; 
dukedom. 

*2.  A  mode  of  address  to  a  duke,  on  the 
analogy  of  lordship. 

"  Will  your  dukrthip 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar  plums  ?  " 

Mnainger :  Duke  of  Florence,  IT,  1 

Du-kho-bort'-si,  *.?•?•  [Russ.]  A  set  of  reli- 
gious fanatics,  now  surviving  about  +he  Cau- 
casus, who  are  said  to  destroy  all  delicate 
children,  in  order  to  maintain  a  vigorous  and 
strong  constitution  amongst  themselves. 


dulc-ft-ma'-ra,  ».  [Lat.  Uufcis  =  sweet,  and 
amarut  =  bitter.] 

Bot. :  Solanum  dulcamara,  a  common  hedge- 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  and  commonly  called 
Bitter-sweet,  or  Deadly  or  Woody  Nightshade. 

[BlTTER-SWEET.] 

Pharm.  :  The  dried  young  branches  of 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  order  Solanacese,  Bitter- 
sweet, from  indigenous  plants  which  have 
shed  their  leaves.  They  are  light,  hollow, 
cylindrical,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  bitter  and  subsequently  sweetish  to  the 
taste.  They  are  used  to  prepare  Infusum 
Dulcamara,  infusion  of  dulcamara.  Dulcamara 
acts  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  is  given  in 
chronic  skin  diseases,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis. 

dul-ca-mar'-e-tm,  a.  (Eng.,  &c.  dulcet- 
mar(a)  ;  sutf.  -etin  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CjgHjgOg.  Dulcamaretin  and  glu> 
cose  are  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
on  Dulcamarin. 

i.    [E 
suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C%2H<nOiQ.  An  amorphous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Solanum 
dulcamara.  It  forms  a  yellow,  transparent, 
resinous  mass,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 

dul-§ay'-nas,  *.  [Sp.]  The  name  of  a  larger 
sort  of  oboe,  or  small  bassoon,  "Se  usa  un 
genera  de  Dulgaynas  que  parecen  nuestras 
Chirimias." — Don  Quixote.  As  it  is  supposed 
that  the  instrument  was  brought  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  the  word  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Egyptian  Dalzimr,  both 
instruments  being  of  the  oboe  or  reed  kind. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  dul96,         [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  dulcis=  sweet) 
To  sweeten,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"Such  asperity  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  should  be  dulcet 
and  appeased."— Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  dul9C,  a.   [O.  Fr.]  Sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

*  dul9'e-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dulce ;  -ly.}    Sweetly, 
pleasantly,  agreeably. 

"To  accustome  them  dulcely  and  pleasantly  toth» 
meditacion  thereof— Sir  T.  More :  Warktt,  \>.  l,21i 

dul'-^et,  *  dul-ceth,  a.  &  *.    [O.  Fr.  *  dvlcet, 
doucet,  from  O.  Fr.  dulce,  dolce,  with  suff.  -et; 
Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Sweet,  pleasant,  or  agreeable  to  the 
taste ;  luscious. 

"  From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  primed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams." 

Milton  :  P.  I...  v.  346,  SflT. 

*2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

"They  have  styled  poesy  a  dulcet  »nA  gentle  puilo- 
•ophy."— Ben  Jonton. 

3.  Pleasant  to  the  ear ;  harmonious,  melo- 
dious. 

"  His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet." 

Shaketp.  :  Aid  Well,  L  1. 

*  4.  Giving  out  sweet  or  melodious  sounds, 

"Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play." 
Drayton :  Poly-Oltioit.  s.  IX 

•5.  Dear. 

"O  dulcet  son."  Phaer :  Virgil ;  JEneid,  Till. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  sweet-bread. 

"  Thee  stapg  npbreaking,  they  slit  to  the  dulcet  at 
inche  pyn.         &tani/hurtt:  Virgil;  Jtncid  i.  21S> 

*  dtil'  -  cet  -  ness,    *.       [Eng.  dulcet ;  -ne».\ 
Sweetness. 

"  Assuage  their  dulcetntu." — Bradford  :  Workt,  i.  SMI 

dul-fi-an,  dul-^i-no,  *.    [ItaL] 

Music:  The  name  of  a  species  of  small 
bassoon. 

diU-91-a-na,  s.    [ItaL] 

Music:  A  word  now  applied,  In  this  country, 
solely  to  a  soft  and  delicate-toned  organ  stop 
consisting  of  very  small-scale  flue  pii>es. 
Originally,  a  duloiana  (dulcan,  dulcian,  dolcan, 
dolcin,  or  dulzain)  was  a  kind  of  hautboy,  and 
these  terms  are  still  found  on  some  foreign 
stops  as  the  names  of  soft  reed  stops,  as  at 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  elsewhere,  but  in 
some  cases  the  stop  is  not  actually  reed,  bat 
the  pipes  by  their  peculiar  shape,  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  and  widening  gradually  towards 
the  top,  produce  a  reedy  quality  of  tone.  The 
dulciana  atop  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  or  perhaps  invented,  by  the  cele- 
brated organ-builder  Snetzler.  Stops  of  this 
kind  are  most  commonly  found  on  the  choir 
organ.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 


l»6il,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cdous,  -tious,  -eious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bcL, 


dulciflcation— dull 


*  dul-ci-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  dulcify,  c  con- 
nective, acd  suff.  -ation.}    The  act  or  process 
of  sweetening  or  making  sweet;  the  act  of 
freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  saltness. 

"  In  colcothar,  the  exactost  calcination,  followed  by 
an  exquisite  dalctfication,  does  uot  reduce  tbe  remain- 
ing Ixxly  into  elementary  earth."—  Boyle. 

dul'-ji-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DuLctrr.] 

dulcified  spirit,  s.  A  compound  of 
alcohol  with  mineral  acids  ;  as,  dulcified  spirit! 
of  nitre. 

*  dtil-ctf  -1U-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet ; 
fiuo  =  to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out,]    Flow- 
ing sweetly. 

*dul'-cl-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  Lat. 
dulcis  =  sweet,  and  facio (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.] 
To  sweeten  ;  to  make  or  render  sweet ;  to  free 
from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  saltness. 

"  Spirit  of  wine  duld,Het."—Arbuthnot :  Alimentt. 
duT-cI-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DULCIFY.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweeten- 
ing or  freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  salt- 
ness  ;  dulcilication. 

*  dtil-cfl'-o'-quy^  s.   [Lat.  dnlcis  =  sweet,  and 
loqvor  =  to  speak.]    A  soft  or  pleasant  manner 
of  speaking. 

dul  -9i-mer,  *  dul-ci-mere,  s.  [Sp.  6M~ 
cemell ;  Ital.  dolcimello,  from  Lat.  dulce  melns 
=a  sweet  song  :  dulce  (neut.  of  dulcis)= sweet, 
and  melos,  Gr.  jitAos  (mclos)  =  a  melody. 
{Skeat.)] 

1.  Mas. :  One  of  the  most  ancient  musical 
instruments,  used  by  various  nations  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  in  shape  and 
construction,  having  probably  undergone 
fewer  changes  than  any  other  instrument.  In 
its  earliest  and  simplest  form  it  consisted  of  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  on  which  were  fastened 
two  converging  strips  of  wood,  across  which 
strings  were  stretched  tuned  to  the  national 
•cale.  The  only  improvements  since  made  on 


DULCIMER. 

this  type  are  the  addition  of  a  series  of  pegs, 
or  pins,  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
•ml  the  use  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  formed 
into  a  resonance-l)ox,  for  the  body.  The 
Gorman  name,  Hacktret  (chopping  -  board), 
points  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  played, 
the  wires  being  struck  by  two  hammers,  one 
held  in  each  hand  of  the  performer.  The  fact 
•which  makes  the  dulcimer  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  musicians  is  that  it  is  the  un- 
doubted forefather  of  our  pianoforte.  A 
modern  grand  pianoforte  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  dulcimer,  the  wires  of  which 
are  set  in  vibration,  not  by  hammers  held  in 
the  pianist's  hands,  but  by  keys ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  keyed  dulcimer.  The  dulcimer  is 
much  less  commonly  beard  in  our  days  than 
formerly,  but  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in 
some  rural  districts  and  is  displayed,  for 
sale,  in  general  music  stores.  It  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  psaltery  of 
the  Hebrews. 

"  Here  [at  the  puppet  play  in  Coveat  Garden  j.  amont? 
tbe  fiddlers.  I  f!nt  saw  a  duletmTt  played  on  with 
sticks  knocking  of  the  strings,  and  U  very  pretty."— 
Pepvi:  Diary,  May  2 ;,  K32. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  lady's  bonnet. 

"  With  bonnet  trimmed  and  flounced  withal, 
Whlchtheyadu/ciwrdocalL"  Warton. 

dul    9111,  s.     [DOLCO8E.] 

dul   91  nan,  «.    [DDLCITAN.] 

*  dul '-5 ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [DULCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  subst. :  The  act  of  sweetening,  mod- 
erating, or  assuaging. 

"frte  tbe  dnlctng,  tamine.  and  appeaftinz  of  the 
•ma.' —P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  64. 


dul'-9i-ness,  s.  [Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet ;  Eng. 
suit',  -ness.]  Sweetness,  softness,  mildness, 
or  easiness  of  temper  or  disposition. 

DuT-cin-ist,  t.     [Named  after  the  founder, 

Dulcin(us);  Eug.  suit,  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hiet. :  One  of  a  sect,  followers  of  Dul- 
cinus,  a  layman  of  Lombardy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  taught  that  each  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  had  a  certain  term  or 
period  of  reign  :  that  of  the  Father  extending 
up  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  that  of  the  Son  up 
to  the  year  1:;00  A.D.  ;  and  that  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  then  began.  He  was  burnt  by 
order  of  Pope  Clement  IV. 

duT-91-tan,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  dulciUf),  and  an- 
hydride) (q.v.).] 

Chen.  :  CgHjoOs.  Dulcinan,  the  anhydride 
of  dulcose,  obtained  by  heating  dulcose  for 
some  time  near  200°,  or  by  boiling  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  neutral  syrup  which 
volatilizes  at  120°, and  is  reconverted  intodul- 
cose  by  heating  it  with  water  and  baryta. 

duT-Ci-tan-idefi,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  dulcitan  ; 
suff.  -ide  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cliem. :  Compounds  formed  by  heating  dul- 
cose with  organic  acids  in  sealed  tubes  at  200°. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  dulcitan  in  which 
two  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
acid  radicals.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dul   gite,  s.    [DULCOSE.] 

*dur-ci-tude,  s.  [Lat.  duMtudo,  from  dulcis 
=  sweet.]  Sweetness. 

*  dul' -cor  ate,  v.t.    [Lat. dulcoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dulcoro  =  to  make  sweet ;  dvlcis  =  sweet.] 

1.  To  sweeten  ;   to   make  sweet ;   to   free 
from  acidity  or  bitterness. 

2.  To  make   less  acid,  bitter,  or  acrimo- 
nious. 

"Turbtth  mineral,  as  it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  is  a 
rough  medicine :  but.  being  somewhat  dulmratrd, 
first  procureth  vomiting,  aud  then  salivation."— 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*  dul'-cor-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  s.    [DuL- 

CORATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  sweetening  or 
freeing  from  acidity  or  bitterness ;  dulcora- 
tion. 

"  The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorating  of  fruit,  do  com- 
mend  swine's  dung  above  all  other  dung."— Bacon  : 
Natural  llutory.  §  46S. 

*  dul-cor-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  dulcoratus,  pa. 
par.  of  dulcoro  =  to  make  sweet.]    The  act  or 
process  of  sweetening  or  freeing  from  acidity 
or  bitterness  ;  dulciflcation. 

"  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste,  which  ap- 
pearcth  In  the  wort:  the  dulcoration  of  things  Is 
worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full ;  for  that  dulcoration 
Importeth  a  degree  to  nourishment :  and  tbe  making 
of  things  iualimental  to  become  alimeutal,  may  be  an 
experiment  of  great  profit."— Bacon. 

dul'  cose,  s.  [Lat.  dulc(is)  =  sweet,  and  Eng. 
&c.  (gluc)ose  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CgH^Og,  also  called  Dulcin,  Dulcite, 
and  Melampyrite.  A  saccharine  substance 
which  occurs  in  Dulcite-manna  from  Mada- 
gascar, also  by  mixing  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  Melampyrum  nemorosnm  with  lime,  concen- 
trating, adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
and  evaporating ;  crystals  separate  out  on 
cooling ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  milk  sugar.  Dulcose  crystallizes  in 
large  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  188°. 
Dulcose  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  yields 
secondary  hexyl  iodide.  Oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  mucic  acid. 

*  dul-cour,  *.    fLat.  dulcor,  from  dulcis  = 
sweet.  1    Sweetness. 

•'  This  sort  of  viand  is  at  this  time  miide  use  of,  out 
of  no  less  mystery,  than  by  its  colour  and  <lu?mur 
they  might  be  remembered  of  the  purity  and  delight- 
fulness  of  the  law."—  L.  Adduon  •  State  •/  the  Jem, 
p.  178. 

*  dule  (1),  *  dole,  *  dodl,  s.  &  a.    [Doou] 

1.  As  subst. :  Grief,  lamentation. 

"  Oure  drevyn  bad  all  thare  dayls  in  dnlt." 

Wyntoun.  VII.  L  4. 

2.  As  adj. :  Mourning. 

"  How  manv  fereterts  and  dale  habltis  schyne 
Sal  thou  behold  1"  Douglai :  VirgU,  U,  732. 

dole-tree,  «.  The  mourning-tree  ;  a  tree 
under  which  a  clan  met  to  bewail  any  calamity 
which  befell  the  community.  (Scotch.) 


dule  (2),  s.    [DOLE,  s.] 

1.  A  boundary  of  kind. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

*  dole  (1),  v.i.  [DULE,  s.]  To  grieve,  to  lament. 

"  We  dule  for  na  evid  dcidis." 

Dunbar  :  MaUUind  Poemt,  p.  Cl. 

dule  (2),  v.t.    [DULE  (2),  s.]     To  mark  out  or 

off  the  limits. 

dul  -edge,  s.    [Of  unknown  origin.] 

Ordnance:  The  dowel-pins  of  the  fellies  of 
a  gun-carriage  wheeL  [DOWEL.] 

du'-li-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr.  &ov\fio.(doukia) 
—  servitude,  from  fioGAof  (doulos)  =  a  slave.] 

Eccles. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
lowest  of  the  three  degrees  of  worship  or 
adoration  recognized.  It  U  that  reverence  or 
homage  paid  to  angels,  saints,  images,  and 
pictures. 

'•Papists  invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds  and 
degrees  of  worship,  and  very  accurately  assign  to  each 
object  of  worship  its  proper  amount  of  reverence.  Tbe 
lowest  degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to  saint* 
and  angels.  Hyi>erdutia  is  reserved  tor  tbe  Blessed 
Virgin  alone  ;  aud  latria  is  given  to  tbe  Lord  himself, 
and  to  each  person  in  the  ever-blessed  and  glorioua 
Trinity.  Images  of  either  of  these  receive  a  ri-1  dive 
worship  of  the  same  order.  An  image  of  a  saint  or 
angel  relative  dulin;  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
relative  hyiwnlulia  ;  an  image  of  either  person  of  in* 
Blessed  Trinity  relative  latria."— H oak  :  Church  Diet. 

dull,  *  dul,  *  dill,  *  dille,  •  dole,  *  dy llo, 

a.  [A.S.  dol  =  dull,  stupid  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tol; 
Put.  dol  =.  mad  ;  Goth,  dvxils  —  foolish  ;  Ger. 
toll  =  mad  ;  A.S.  ge-dwelan  —  to  err ;  ge-dwcola, 
ge-dvrild  =  error,  folly.] 

1.  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish  ;  slow  of  under- 
standing. 

"  Wonls.lit  was  said,  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by 
a  dull  man."— Mitcaulay  :  Hist.  Enj.,  ch  v. 

2.  Heavy,    sluggish,    slow ;    without   life, 
energy,  or  spirits. 

3.  Slow  of  motion  ;  sluggish. 

"  Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  dull  and  »low. 
And  all  that  drank  thereof  did  faint  nud  feeble  grow." 
Spenser:  F.Q..  I.  vlL  6. 

4.  Without  sensibility. 

"Though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  bis  wife  felt  for 
him."— Jlncaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

6,  Blunt,  obtuse. 

"  Meetine  with  Time,  Slack  thing,  said  I. 
Thy  scythe  is  dull ;  whet  it,  for  sh:une? 

Uerben  :  Tim*. 

6.  Wanting  keenness  in  any  of  the  senses  ; 
not  quick  or  sharp. 

"  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing."— Act*  xxviii.  87. 

7.  Deaf.    (Scotch.) 

"I  being  rather  dull  made  him  at  last  roar  out"— 
Saxon  t  Gael,  ii.  73. 

8.  Unready,  slow. 

"O  help  thou  my  weak  wit  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongn*." 
Spenter:  /•.«.,  I.  (ProL)L 

9.  Stupefied,  bewildered. 

"  Gynecia  a  great  while  stood  still,  with  a  land  of 
dull  amazement,  looking  stedfasUy  upon  her."-. 
Sidney. 

*  10.  Drowsy,  sleepy. 

"  While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour." 
Shaketp. :  Midi,  ffighft  Dream.  UL  & 

*  11.  Numbed,  benumbed. 

••  My  limiues  ben  so  dull 

I  may  uuethes  gon  tbe  pas."        Oototr.  ill.  t, 

12.  Sad,  melancholy,  depressed,  gloomy. 
"  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy." 

Shakeip. :  Comedy  of  Errort.  L  S. 

13.  Cheerless,  not  lively,   exhilarating,  or 
pleasing ;  uninteresting. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  St. 
Gerraaius  w.,s  when  he  held  his  court  there."— J/oo- 
aulay:  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

14.  Uninteresting,  without  life,  spirit,  or 
anything  to  interest ;  dry  ;  as,  A  dull  book. 

15.  Overcast,  cloudy ;  not  bright  or  clear. 
(Of  the  weather.) 

"  The  dull  morn  a  sullen  aspect  wean."    CraObe. 

16.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  clouded,  tarnished. 

"  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wontT 
Or  is't  too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  T" 

Sluikctp. :  Cj/mbelint,  U.  4. 

17.  Not  burning  brightly  or  briskly  ;  as,  A. 
dull  fin. 

18.  Gross,  inanimate,  vile. 

"  She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling." 

Sliakesp. :  Two  Gent.  </  Icrona,  IT.  Ik 

dull-brained,  a.    Stupid,  doltish. 

"  The  petty  rebel,  dull-ordinal  Buckingham." 

Shaketp-  •  'Uch*rd  111.,  IT.  t 

dull-browed,  a.  Sad,  gloomy,  melan- 
choly ;  having  a  gloomy  brow  or  look. 

"Let  us  screw  our  pampered  hearts  a  pitch  beyond 
the  reach  of  dull-browed  sorrow.  "—Quarlet :  Judgment 

A  Merc;/. 


HU«,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  si 
or,  wore,  wolf,  rrork,  who,  aon;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e; 


i,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cy      a.    qu  -  kw« 


dull— dumb 
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dull-coloured,  a.  Of  a  dull  colour ;  not 
brightly  coloured. 

"  If  not  thus  limited,  both  sezes  would  become  dull- 
ealoured."—  Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  iL, 
eh.  xl 

*  dull-disposed,  a.   Inclined  to  dulness, 
sadness,  or  melancholy. 

"  Here  is  an  instrument  that,  alone,  ts  able  to  Infuse 
soul  into  the  most  melancholic  and  dull-fUspotfd  crea- 
ture upon  earth."— Sen  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Knelt,  iv.  L 

dull-eyed,  a.  Having  a  dull,  sad,  or 
gloomy  look. 

"  ni  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  tool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors," 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  3. 

*  dull  -head.  *  dulle  -  hedc,  *  dul  - 
bead,   «.      A   blockhead;  a  stupid,    silly 
fellow  ;  a  dolt. 

"  Now,  for  fole»  and  dtilleJtedet  we  be  made  sobre 
and  wise."—  Udal:  Titus  Hi. 

dull-Sighted,  a.  Having  dull  vision  ; 
not  sharp-sighted. 

"  I  have  known  a  number  of  dull-sighted,  very  sharp- 
witted  men."—  W niton  :  Of  Education. 

dnll-witted,  a.  Dull  in  understanding  ; 
doltish,  stupid. 

dull,  *  dole,  *  dulle,  *  dullen,  *  dullyn, 
•dylle,  v.t.  &  i.    [DULL,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  render  or  make  dull  or  stupid. 

"  It  dulleth  ofte  a  mannes  wit*       Cover,  i.  1. 

2.  To  stupefy. 

"Those  drugs  she  has 
Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  awhile." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  1.  5. 

8.  To  mitigate  or  soften  the  sharpness  of; 
to  render  less  acute. 

"  Who  may  my  doyllys  &ytl«>~ 

Tovmeley  Myttorim,  p.  196. 
4.  To  make  blunt. 

"Dullyn,  or  make  Julie  in  egge  toole.  Obtundo." — 
trompt.  Pan. 

6.  To  make  less  sharp  or  eager  ;  to  blunt. 
"  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

6.  To   damp,   to  weaken,  to  render   less 
violent. 

"  In  bodies,  union  strengthened!  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakenetb  and 
dulleth  any  violent  impression :  and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds.  "—Bacon. 

7.  To  weary,  to  bore,  to  tire  out. 

"  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song." 

Shakesp.  .  Sonnet  104. 

8.  To  make  stupid,  silly,  or  nonsensical. 

"  Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace." 

Phuket/I :  Sonnet  103. 

9.  To   make   heavy,  sluggish,  or   slow  of 
motion. 

10.  To  make  slow  or  sluggish  in  spirit ;  to 
enervate. 

"  Off  with  thy  pining  black,  it  dulls  a  souldier, 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man." 

lleaum.  i  l-'let  ;  Faltt  One,  IT.  S. 

11.  To  render  less  perceptible ;  to  deaden, 
as  a  sound. 

12.  To  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  cloud. 

*  The  breath  dulls  the  mirroar."— Bacon. 

13.  To  make  dull  or  less  bright. 

"  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  dulling  the  original 
colour."—/",  a.  Delamotte,  in  Catseltt  Technical  Edu- 
cator, ii.  303. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine, 
I  dull  under  your  discipline 

KomaurU  of  the  Rose. 

2.  To  moderate,  or  calm  down ;  to  become 
moderated  or  appeased. 

3.  To  become  blunt. 

4.  To  become  torpid. 

"This  marciall  prince  michtnocht  suffir  his  pepill 
to  rest  or  dull  in  strenth."— Bellendene :  T.  Linus,  p.  56. 

"duU'-ard,  *  dull-arde,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  dull; 
Buff,  -ard.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid,  doltish 
person,  a  dunce. 

"  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 
What,  makes tthou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

Shukctp.  :  Cymbrline,  v,  S. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish. 
"  I  durst  essay  the  new-found  paths,  that  led 

To  slavish  Wosco's  dullard  sluggishness." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscalorie  Ecloguet,  1. 14. 

*  dtLU'-ard-ism,  «.      [Eng.    dullard;    -ism.] 
Stupidity,  doltishness,  blockishness. 

dulled,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DULL,  v.} 


duU'-er,  s.    [Eng.   dull;   -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  dulls,  or  makes  dull. 


"Your  grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork, 
eonger,  and  clarified  whey:  they  *re  all  dulli-rtol  the 
vit.il  spirits."—  Beaum.  i  Flel. :  Philaiter,  iL  2. 


*  diiir-er-jf,  s.     [Eng.  dull;  -try.}     Dulness, 
stupidity. 

"  Had  passed  bis  degrees  in  all  dullfrit  and  blockish. 
ness."—Ur<juMart :  Uabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

dull  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DOLL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dull 
"  Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits ;  sit  duwu  and  rest." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

dull'-ish,  a.    (Eng.  dull ;  -ish.]    Somewhat  or 
rather  dull. 

"  A  series  of  dullish  verse*."— Prof.  Wilton, 

dtil-lfr  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  dul®;  -Jy.J 
*  A.  As  adj.  :  Dull. 

"  The  duliv  sound  of  human  footsteps." 

Tennyson:  Palate ef  Art. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In    a   dull,    stupid,    or    silly   manner ; 
stupidly,  foolishly. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  cir- 
cumstance dully,  literally,  and  meanly :  hut  it  becomes 
a  punter  to  take  what  is  most  beautiful."— Dryden ! 
Dttfretnoy. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 

"  The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  wo, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me." 

Shakesp. :  Oonnet  2. 

3.  Without  life  or  energy. 

"  Supinely  calm  and  dally  Innocent." 
Lyttelton:  Soliloquy  of  a  Beauty  in  the  Country. 

diil  ness,  dull-ness,  '  dol  ncs,     dull 
nes,  *  dvl-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  dull ;  -nets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dull  in 
understanding  ;  stupidity,  slowness  of  appre- 
hension. 


2.  A  loss  or  absence  of  liveliness  or  sharp- 
ness. 

"  Nature,  by  a  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth 
to  a  satiety  aud  dulitfsi  either  of  appetite  or  working." 
— Bacun. 

*  3.  Drowsiness  ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

"  Here  cease  more  questions  ; 
Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.    Tis  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way."  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Bluntness  of  edge. 

"  Ditlnesic  of  egge.    Obtutitat,"— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  5.  Slowness  of  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

6.  Dimness ;  lack  or  absence  of  lustre  or 
brightness. 

7.  An  absence  or  want  of  liveliness  or  in- 
terest. 

"  Others  have  disl  iked  the  title  and  the  motto  of  my 
paper,  point  out  a  mistake  in  the  one,  and  assure  me 
the  other  b;is  been  consigned  to  dulness  by  anticipa- 
tion."— Goldsmith  :  Bee,  4. 

*  du-lSc'-ra-c^r,  s.    [Gr.  SovAo?  (doulos)  —  a 

slave,  and  Kparita  (krateo)  =  to  rule.]     A  pre- 
dominance or  government  of  slaves. 

dulse,  s.    [Gael,  duilliasg ;  Ir.  dulisk,  duikasg.] 
Botany : 

1.  Rhodvmenia  patmata,  a  kind  of  seaweed, 
used  in  parts  of  Scotland  for  food.    It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  about  half-an-inch  in  breadth; 
it  is  of  a  leathery  consistence.     It  is  common 
between  tide-marks.     A  fermented  liquor  is 
made  from  it  in  Kamschatka.     In  Scotland 
it  is  eaten  raw  ;  in  the  south  of  England  the 
name  is  given  to  another  algal  Iridaxi  edulis. 

"  Fishermen  go  to  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  gather 
the  Fnciut  pulmntus.  <lul*:;  F.  esculrntus,  teidderlock  ; 
and  F.  pimatUtdiu,  pepper  dulse,  whi<:h  are  relished 
iu  this  part  of  the  country,  and  sell  them."— P.  Kigy.  : 
Aberdeen  Statistics,  vii.  2«7. 

2.  Nidcea  edulis.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 
If  (1)  Craw  Dulse. 

Bot. :  Rhodymenia  ciliata. 

(2)  Mountain  Dulse. 

Bnt. :  A  sea  -  weed ;  probably  a  form  of 
Rhodymenia  palmata.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(3)  Pepper  Dulse. 

Bot. :  Laurencia  pinnatifida,  from  its  hot 
and  biting  taste.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dulse,  a.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     Heavy,  dull. 
(Scotch.) 

*  dul' -some,  a.  [Eng.  duVf),  suff.  -some  (q.v.).] 
Dull,  dreary,  long. 

"  What  time  Agnamis'  urn  impends 
To  kill  the  dulsome  day.*     .Smart .-  Bop  Garden. 


duly,  *  due-lien,  *  due  llche,  *  de  w-ly, 
*  due-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  due  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  due,  fit,  or  suitable  manner  ;  properly, 
fitly,  becomingly,  suitably. 


2.  Regularly  ;  at  the  due  or  proper  times. 

"  Seldom  at  church,  'twas  such  a  busy  life ; 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife/ 

Pope:  Moral  Estayt,  iii.  281.  SM. 

3.  In  due  course. 

dum,  *.    [Perhaps  connected  with  dumb,  a.] 

Mining  :  A  frame  of  wood  like  the  jambs  of 
a  door,  set  in  loose  ground  in  adits  and  places 
that  are  weak  and  liable  to  fall  in  or  tumble 
down. 

*  du'-mal,  a.    [Lat.  dumus  —  a  bush.]    Cf  or 
pertaining  to  briars  or  bushes  ;  briery,  bushy. 

du'-m&S-fa,  s.      [From  Dumas,    a  French 
chemist;  sutf.  -in  (C/Km)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Pyro-acetic  oil,  CgHi0O.  A  colour- 
less volatile  oil,  boiling  between  120' and  125*. 
It  is  formed  along  with  acetone  by  destructive 
distillation  of  acetates.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  acid  sulphites.  Strong  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

dumb  (6  silent),  *  dom,  *  domb,  *  dombe, 

*  dome,  *  doumb,  *  doumbe,  *  tioume, 

*  dum,    *dumbe,  a.  &  s.     {A.S.  dumb; 
eogn.  with  Icel.  dumbi  =•  dumb  ;  Sw.  dumb; 
Dut.  dom  =  dull ;  Dan.  dum ;  Goth,  dumbs  = 
dumb ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tump,  aud  Ger.  dumw. 
"  Dumb  is  a  nasalized  form  of  dub,  which  ap- 
pears in  Goth,  daubs  =  deaf  "  (Skeat).] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Mute  ;  deprived  of  or  wanting  the  power 
of  speech  ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds. 

(1)  Of  human  beings: 

"  Thou  worthe  dombe  therfore  and   thi   specbe  tb*> 
binome."  Lcben  Jetu,  301. 

(2)  Of  the  lower  animals : 

"  All  bestes  dumb  under  the  lift." 

Cursor  Mundi,  K.SO. 

2.  Silent,  mute,  not  speaking. 

3.  Deprived  of  speech  by  astonishment  or 
wonder. 

4.  Refusing  to  speak. 

11  For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  se«r  withstood 
The  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  tu  blood." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  JEneid  it  173, 174, 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mute,    silent  ;    not   accompanied    with 
speech  ;  performed  or  acted  in  silence  :  as,  A. 
dumb  show  (q.v.). 

•'  In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  he  as  perfect. 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  p/ayen.' 

Shakctp. :  Titus  Andronicut.  Ui.  1 

2.  Mute,  silent. 

"  His  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him." 

iAatep.  .-  Hamlet,  L  L 

*  3.  Deficient  in  clearness  or  brightness ; 
clouded. 

"  Her  stem  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white  or  don 
colour."— Defoe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  dumb  or  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  devil  was  gone  oat, 
the  dumb  spake;  and  the  people  wondered.  —Luke: 
Ii.  11. 

dumb-barge,  dum -barge,  s.    A  barge 

without  sail  or  ours. 

dumb-bell,  s.  An  exercising  weight  con- 
sisting of  a  handle  with  an  oblate  sphere  at 
each  end.  The  halteres  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  Were  weights  used  for  exercising  and 
leaping.  One  was  grasped  in  each  hand,  and 
they  were  swayed  to  increase  the  momentum 
of  the  l>ody  when  vaulting. 

Dumb-bell  nebula,  Dumb-bell  cluster  of  stars. 

Astron.  :  A  nebula,  called  also  the  Hour- 
glass nebula,  situated  in  the  Constellation 
Vulpecula. 

*  dumb-bidding,  s.    A  form  of  bidding 
at  auctions  where  the  exposer  puts  a  reserve 
bid  nndera  candlestick  or  other  covering,  and 
no  bid  is  received  which  does  not  come  up  to 
that. 

*  dumb-cake,  s.    A  cake  made  in  silence 
on  St.  Mark's  Eve  with  nrjnerons  ceremonies, 
by  maids  to  discover  their  future  husbands. 

dumb-cane,  s. 

Bot. :  Difffenbachia  segyine,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  so  called  from  its  acrid  properties, 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shea,    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  «^«TI.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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which  cause  a  swelling  of  the  tongue  when 
chewed,  and  thus  destroy  the  power  of  speech. 
Nat.  order  Araceae. 

dumb-chalder,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rudder-band  or  gudgeon. 

dumb-complaining,  a.  Showing  sad- 
ness or  grief  in  the  countenance,  but  not  ex- 
pressing it  in  words. 

"  What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb-complaininij  innocence  appear!  I" 

Thornton :  Summer,  415,  416. 

dumb -craft,  s.  An  instrument  some- 
what resemblins;  a  screw-jack,  having  wheels 
and  pinions  which  protrude  a  rain,  the  point 
of  which  communicates  the  power. 

dumb-crambo,  s.  A  child's  game,  in 
which  words  rhyming  to  each  other  are  repre- 
sented in  dumb  show.  [CRAMBO.] 

dumb  discoursivc,  a.  Pleading 
silently,  or  by  looks. 

"  There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-ditcourtive devil." 
Skakesp.  :  Troilus  *  Crettida,  Iv.  4. 

dumb-furnace,  s.  A  ventilating  furnace 
for  mines,  so  contrived  that  the  foul  inflam- 
mable air  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
mine  shall  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  up-cast  shaft.  This 
is  effected  by  causing  the  air  from  those  parts 
to  be  introduced  into  the  shaft  by  a  separate 
passage  entering  the  shaft  some  distance  above 
that  from  the  furnace.  (Knight.) 

dumb-nettle,  -•. 

Dot. :  Lamium  album.  Its  ordinary  English 
name  is  the  White  Dead-nettle. 

dumb-plate,  s. 

Steam,  Eng. :  The  dead-plate  or  portion  of 
the  furnace  bottom  close  to  the  doors,  which 
has  no  air  apertures  or  spaces. 

dumb-show, .--. 

1.  A  part  of   a   dramatic    representation 
shown  pantomimically,  chiefly  for  the   sake 
of  exhibiting  more  of  tlie  story  than  could 
be  otherwise  included  ;  but  sometimes  merely 
emblematical.  Dumb-shows  were  very  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas,  but  gradually  fell 
into  disrepute,  by  the  improvement  of  taste  ; 
so  that  inShakespeare's  time  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  favour  only  with  the  lower  classes  of 
spectators,  the  "groundlings,"    as  he   calls 
them, 

"  Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
Inexplicable  dumA-MoMlwd  noise."— Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

2.  Gestures  without  speech  ;  pantomime. 

dumb-singles. «.  pi.  Silk  thread  formed 
of  several  spun  filaments,  associated  and 
twisted  together.  Several  dumb-singles  com- 
bined and  twisted  together  form  thrown- 
gingles. 

dumb-waiter,  *.  A  movable  frame  for 
conveying  food,  &c.,  from  one  story  or  room 
of  a  building  to  another.  The  ordinary  form 
is  a  suspended,  counterpoised  cupboard,  mov- 
ing within  a  vertical  chute,  which  has  open- 
ings at  the  respective  stories,  at  which  the 
dishes  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  and  re- 
moved therefrom. 

*  dumb  (>'  silent),  *  doumbc,  v.t.  ft  t. 
[DUMB,  a.] 

L  Trans.  :  To  make  dumb  or  silent ;  to 
Silence,  to  confound. 

"  Deep  clerki  she  dumb*  ;and  with  herneeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird  branch  or  berry." 
Shakeip. :  Periclei.  v.     flntroi) 

2.  Intrant.  :  To  become  or  be  dumb  or 
silent ;  to  hold  one's  tongue. 

"  I  dumbed  and  meked,  and  was  ful  stille." 

Early  Eng.  Ptalter,  Ps.  xxxviii.  S. 

dumb-found (b  silent),  v.t.    [DUMFOUND.] 

dum  ble  dor,  dum'-ble-dore,  s.  |  Fug. 
dumble,  from  the  noiaeof  the  insects,  and  Eng. 
dor.  (q.v.).] 

Entomology : 

1.  The  humble-bee. 

"Betsy  called  Itfthe  monk's-hood)  the  dumUfdore'i 
delight.'  —  iouthey     The  Doctor,  ch.  cviiL 

2.  Tlie  brown-cock  chafer. 

dumb'-ly  (ft  silent),  ndv.  [Eng.  dumb ;  -ly.] 
Mutely,  silently,  without  words,  in  silence. 

dumb'-noss  (b  silent),  *  domb-nes, 
•  dumbe  nesse,  *  dum-nesse,  s.  [A.8. 
dumnyse;  O.  Pries,  dumnisse ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tumbnessi.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inability  or  incayiacity  to  speak  or  utter 
articulate  sounds  [II.]. 

2.  Muteness,    silence  ;     abstention     from 
speech. 

"  There  was  speech  In  their  dumbnest."— Shaketp.  : 
Winter'!  Tale,  v  2. 

3.  Refusal  or  unwillingness  to  speak. 

"  Tls  love,  said  she  :  and  then  my  downcast  eyes. 
And  guilty  dumbneu,  witnessed  my  surprise." 

Dryden  :  Ovid;  Heroidel  xl. 

*  4.  Show  or  gesture  without  words  ;  panto- 
mime ;  dumb-show. 

"  To  the  dumbnett  of  the  gesture  one  might  interpret.'' 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  1.  1. 

IL  Path.  :  Inability  to  speak  ;  incapacity  to 
articulate  sounds.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  dumbness  arises  from  no  malformation 
of  the  organs  of  sjieeeh,  but  is  a  necessary 
sequence  of  congenital  deafness,  the  latter 
arising  from  some  morbid  affection  of  the  ear. 
A  child  acquires  language  by  listening  to  and 
imitating  the  speech  of  its  relatives  or  other 
people  who  talk  in  its  presence,  and  picks  up 
not  merely  the  language  of  its  country,  but  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  locality  in  which  it 
for  the  time  is.  If,  however,  it  labours  under 
total  deafness,  the  process  now  described  is 
impossible,  and  the  infant  naturally  remains 
dumb.  If  disease  or  accident  produce  total 
deafness  when  the  child  is  four  or  five  years 
old,  it  will  gradually  lose  the  power  of  speech 
which  it  has  already  acquired,  and  become 
dumb.  Dumbness  without  deafness  is  a  much 
more  rare  affliction.  Hence  the  institutions 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers 
are  in  Britain  generally  said  to  be  for  the  "  deaf 
and  dumb,"  and  on  the  Continent  for  "  deaf 
mutes."  Dactylology,  or  the  use  of  finger 
alphabets  affords  a  ready  means  of  enabling 
these  afflicted  persons  to  communicate  with 
each  other  ;  besides  which  they  can  be  taught 
to  take  note  of  tho  exact  movements  made  by 
a  speaker,  and  imitate  them. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
opened  in  Edinburgh  about  1763.  Thence  its 
founder,  Thomas  Braidwood,  removed  it  to 
Hackney,  in  London,  in  1783.  The  London 
Asylum  was  established  in  1792.  There  are 
others  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  &c.  Numerous 
well  appointed  and  abundantly  supported 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  A 
college  was  founded  at  Washii.gtou  in  1864, 
which  is  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 

du'-me-tdse,  a.    [Lat.  dvmet(um)  =  a  thicket, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Bushy,  bush-like. 

dum'-foUnd,  dumb'-found  (b  silent),  v.t. 
[Eng.  dumb,  and  Mid.  Eng.  found  =  to  strike.] 
To  strike  dumb,  to  overwhelm  with  confusion. 
(Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  569.) 

t  dum-fo'und'-er,  v.t.  [A  freq.  from  dum- 
fonnd  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dumfound,  to  strike  dumb. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  stupefy. 

*  dum    found    er   me nt,  '  dum  found 

er-ment,  s.    [Eng.  dumfounder ;  -ment.]  Con- 
fusion, stupefaction. 

"  A  state  of  mind  and  body  made  up  one  half  of  be- 
numbment,  the  other  half  of  dumbfounderment."— 
BlackvxmCt  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  868. 

*  dumb  found  ing,  pr.  par.  a.,  &  ». 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  game  popular  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  players  "  dumb- 
founded "  each  other  with  sudden  blows  on 
the  back  stealthily  given.  (Dryden  :  Prol.  to 
The  Prophetess.) 

*  dum'-mcr-er,  ».    [Eng.  dun  =  dumb ;  -er.] 
One  who  feigns  dumbness, 

"Every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testi- 
monies [of  counterfeits]  amongst  us:  we  have  dum- 
merrrt,  Ac."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  lit. 

dum-my,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  dumb;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dumb,  silent,  mute. 

2.  Sham,  fictitious,  not  real  or  genuine. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

2.  A  general  name  for  articles  which  are  nol 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be,  but  do  service 
for  the  real ;  as — 


(1)  Sham  or  empty  drawers,  packages,  cases, 
&c.,  in  shops,  made  up  as  though  containing 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  show  or  appearance. 

(2)  A  lay-figure   in    the  establishments  of 
drapers',  clothiers',  &c.,  used    to    show   off 
articles  of  clothing,  styles   of  dress,  or  of 
dressing  hair. 

3.  A  mere  sham  or  imitation. 

"The  Executive  Senate,  a  mere  dummy  of  legisla- 
tive wisdom  and  authority."— Quarterly  Review.  Jan., 
1863,  p.  77. 

4.  A  dumb-waiter  (q.v.). 

5.  A  floating  barge  connected  with  a  pier. 
II.  Technically:    ' 

1.  Eng. :    A    locomotive  with    condensing 
engines    for    city   travel,    and   consequently 
avoiding  the  noise  of  escaping  steam.  [STREET- 
LOCOMOTIVE.] 

2.  Hat-making  :  A  tool  of  box- wood,  shaped 
like  a  smoothing-iron,  and  used  l>y  hat-makers 
in  glossing  the  surface  of  silk  hats. 

3.  Cards: 

(1)  A  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 
persons  only  are  playing  at  whist. 

(2)  A  game  of  whist  with  a  dummy. 

4.  Theat. :  A  person  who   appears  on  the 
stage,  but  has  no  words  to  speak. 

If  Double-dummy : 

Cards:  A  game  at  whist  in  which  two  per- 
sons only  take  part,  the  two  other  hands 
being  exposed. 

dummy-car,  s.  A  passenger-car  hfving 
an  engine  and  boiler  in  an  end  compartment 

du  mos'-ae,  s.  pi.  [Nomin.  fern.  pi.  of  Lat 
adj.  dumosus  =  full  of  brushwood.] 

Rot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
nineteenth  of  the  orders  designed  to  be  natural, 
which  he  established  in  his  Philosop'nia  Bo- 
tanica,  published  in  A.D.  1751.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Viburnum,  Rondeletia, 
Cassine,  Kims,  Ilex,  Callicarpa,  and  Lawsonia. 
The  order  was  not  really  a  natural  one.  It  has 
become  broken  up,  and  the  term  Dumoste  has 
disappeared  from  modern  books. 

du  moiis,  du'-mose,  a.  [Lat.  dumona, 
from  dumits  =  a  bush.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Abounding  in  or  full  of 
bushes  or  thickets. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  compact  bushy  form ; 
bush-like. 

dump  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con- 
nected with  I  eel.  dumpa  =  to  thump.] 

1.  A  clumsy  medal  of  metal  cast  in  moist 
sand  ;  a  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in  play- 
ing chuck-farthing. 

2.  The  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence. 
(Australian.) 

"  Carrying  a  bottle  of  rum  iu'his  pocket,  and  selling 
it  in  the  bush  at  a  dump  a  glass.  —A.  Harrit:  Tht 
Emigrant  Family. 

3.  (PI.) :  Money. 

"When  a  gentleman  Jumps 

In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  of  the  dump*.." 
Barham :  Ingoldiby  Legrndt ;  Sir  Rupert. 

4.  A  little  bit ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "Not  to 
care  a  dump." 

"  Not  a  dump  we :  'tis  no  time  to  play  now." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  IT.  S. 

dump  (2),  «.  [Allied  to  damp,  a.  (q.v.)  ;  Ger. 
dump/  =  damp  ;  Dut.  d&mpig  =  dull,  low, 
misty ;  Sw.  dial,  dumpin  =  melancholy.] 

1.  A  state  of  sadness,  gloominess,  or  melan- 
choly. (Obsolete  in  the  singular.)  [DUMPS.] 

If  When  one  was  in  some  unhappy  plight, 
and  was  in  consequence  much  cast  clown  in 
spirits,  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe him  as  being  "  in  doleful  dumps  ;  "  and 
they  saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  such  an  expres- 
sion. 


*2.  Absence  of  mind,  forgetfulness,  reverie. 

"This  shame  dam/a  cause  to  well-bred  people,  when 
It  carries  them  away  from  the  company."—  Locke. 

*  3.  A  melancholy  or  sad  tune  or  air. 

"  To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  ill.  1 

*  4.  A  tune  or  air  of  any  kind. 

"  Play  me  some  merry  dump."— Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t 
Juliet,  iv.  6. 

5.  A  kind  of  an  old  dance  in  slow  time, 
with  a  peculiar  rhythm. 

"  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump, 
Or  a  French  brawl." 

Humour  Out  of  Breath  (1607). 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  vioUt  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  09  -  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  »  kw. 


dump— duncedom 
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dump-bolt,  a. 

Ship-build. :  A  short  bolt  driven  in  to  hold 
planks  temporarily,  until  the  through-bolts 
are  driven. 

dump  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  dumpa  =  to  thump.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  into  a  heap ;  to  unload 
from  waggons  by  tilting  them  up. 

"In  doing  this  the  dirt  should  not  be  dumped  where 
It  is  likely  to  be  iu  the  way  of  future  operation*."— 
Tram.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  164. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sit  down  heavily  and  sud- 
denly. 

*  dump  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [DUMP,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grieve,  to  sulk. 

"  I  dumpt  and  ranckled  in  anguish." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  JEneid  it  163. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  into  the  dumps. 

"They  are  puffed  vp,  and  made  more  insolent  with 
that  which,  iustlie,  hath  Audited  hi  a  deep  sorrow  all 
true  hearts  of  both  the  Hands."— Forbes  :  Defence,  p.  66. 

dump-age,  s.    [Eng.  dump;  -age.] 

1.  The  right  or  privilege  of  shooting  loads 
of  earth,  &c.,  from  carts  or  trucks  in  any 
certain  spot.     (American.) 

2.  The  charge  or  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
(American.) 

dump'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dumpy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dumpy,  or  thick  and 
short. 

2.  Coarseness  and  thickness.     (Applied  to 
cloth.) 

dump'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DUMP,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shooting  earth,  &c., 
from  waggons. 

dumping-bucket,  s. 

Mining:  A  hoisting  bucket  in  a  shaft  so 
swung  as  to  be  tipped  for  the  discharge  of  its 
load,  or  having  a  bottom  which  is  closed  by 
a  latch,  but  may  be  swung  open  for  dropping 
the  contents. 

dumping  -  car,  s.  Dumping-cars  are 
used  in  constructing  and  ballasting  railroads, 
excavating  and  filling  in,  canal  and  dock 
"building,  for  carrying  ores,  &c.  The  car  has 
shutters  in  the  bottom  which  are  allowed  to 
fall  when  a  bolt  or  button  is  withdrawn.  The 
lilting  car  has  a  bed  secured  by  a  longitudinal 
bolt  to  the  frame,  and  may  be  tilted  sideways 
so  as  to  discharge  its  load  over  the  wheels 
outside  the  track.  Hooks  retain  the  bed  in  a 
level  position  till  the  car  reaches  the  place  to 
dump  the  gravel.  Dumping-cars  are  made  to 
discharge  at  end  or  side,  or  to  swivel  and 
dump  in  any  direction.  The  load  is  about 
2i  cubic  yards. 

dumping-cart,  s.  A  cart  having  a  bed 
hinged  to  the  axle  and  capable  of  being  tipped 
to  discharge  its  load.  As  the  cart  or  waggon 
body  is  tipped  up  to  dump  the  load,  the  ta;'. 
board  will  be  raised  automatically,  and  will 
drop  back  again  into  place  and  fasten  itself  as 
the  said  body  is  again  raised  into  a  horizontal 
position. 

dumping-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground 
•where  earth,  &c.,  may  be  deposited  or  shot. 

dumping-reel,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
harvester  for  dropping  the  gavels  of  grain. 
The  cut  grain  falls  against  one  of.  the  reel- 
bars,  which  hold  it  up  till  a  gavel  is  collected. 
The  reel  then  makes  a  partial  rotation,  drop- 
ping what  has  been  collected  in  the  rear  of 
the  cutter-bar,  and  bringing  another  bar  into 
position  for  collecting  another  gavel. 

dumping-sled,  s.  A  sled  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  sliding  back  the  bed  so  that  it  may 
overbalance  and  tip  out  the  load.  The  box  is 
hinged  to  the  rear  bolster  so  as  to  tip  and 
dump  the  contents  when  the  bed  is  run  back. 
This  is  done  by  removing  a  catch,  when  the 
draft  of  the  team  on  the  tongue  draws  upon  a 
rope  and  runs  the  box  to  the  rear. 

dumping-waggon,  s.  A  waggon  with 
an  arrangement  for  discharging  the  contents, 
similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  dumping- 
cart  (q.v.).  (Knight.) 

*  dump'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  dump,  a. ;  -ing.}    Dul- 
ness. 

"  The  brutish  grossenesse  and  dumping  al  the  mind." 
Vdal:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  128. 


*  dump   ish,   a.     [Eng.  dump;  -ish.]     Sad, 
gloomy,   melancholy  ;  dejected  or  depressed 
in  spirits. 

"  She  will  either  be  dumpith,  or  unneighbonrly,  or 
talk  of'  such  matters  as  no  wise  body  can  abide."— 
Dunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  dump   ish  ly,  adv.      [Eng.  dumpish;  -ly.] 
In    a    melancholy,    dejected,    or   depressed 
manner ;  gloomily. 

"One  so  dumpishly  sad.  as  if  he  would  freeze  to 
death  in  melancholy,  and  Imted  any  contentment  but 
in  sorrow."— Uiskop  Hull :  Select  Thoughts,  iii.  725. 

*  dump'  ish  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  dumpish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dumpish  ;  sad- 
ness, melancholy,  gloominess. 

"Partly  through  a  natural  disposition  inclining  to 
dumpishness,  and  partly  through  the  prevalence  of 
temptation."— Bishop  Hall :  Christ  Mysttcul. 

dump  ling,  s.   [Eng.  dump  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -liny.] 
Cookery : 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding,  composed  of  flour  and 
water,  and  boiled,  either  with  or  without  fruit 
in  it. 

"Our  honest  neighbour's  goose  and  dumpling*  were 
fine."— Goldtmith :  Vhar  of  Wakefielil,  ch.  x. 

2.  A    bannock    made  of  oatmeal,    boiled 
among  kail  or  broth. 

dumps,  s.  pi.  [DUMP  (2),  s.]  A  state  of  sad- 
ness, gloom,  or  melancholy ;  moping,  dejec- 
tion or  depression  of  spirits.  (Once  a  word 
in  use  in  elegant  speech,  but  now  only 
vulgar.) 

"  Edwine,  thus  perplexed  .  .  .  sate  solitary  under  a 
tree  in  (tumps,  musing  what  was  best  to  be  done."— 
Speed  :  Saxon  Kingt  (an.  617),  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. ,  $  8. 

*dump'-ty,  a.  [DUMPY.]  Dumpy ;  short  and 
thick. 

•'A  little  dumpty  body  with  a  yellow  face."— O. 
Kingsley  :  Two  Yuan  Ago,  ch.  xxv. 

diimp'-y,  a.    [Eng.  dump  (1)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Short  and  thick. 

"Whenever  he  was  with  me,  his  short,  dumpy, 
gouty,  crooked  fingers  were  continually  teizing  my 
spinnet,  to  his  own  harmonious  croaking."— Student, 
U.225. 

2.  Dumpish,  melancholy. 

dumpy-level,  s. 

Civil  Engin.  £  Surv. :  Gravatt's  level.  A 
spirit-level  having  a  short  telescope  with  a 
large  aperture,  and  a  compass  ;  used  for  sur- 
veying purposes.  The  telescope  is  made  of 
sufficient  power  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  read 
the  graduations  on  the  staff  without  depend- 
ing on  an  assistant. 

dun,  *  donne,  *  dnnne,  a.  k  s.  [A.S.  dunn, 
from  Ir.  &  Gael,  doun  =  brown  ;  Wei.  dwn  = 
dun,  dusky.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  dull  brown  or  brownish  black  colour. 

"  The  lance*,  waving  in  his  train, 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ir.  28. 

*  2.  Dark,  gloomy. 

"Oorne,  thick  night  1 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnnt  smoke  of  hell." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

B.  At  subst. :  The  same  as  DUN-FLY  (q.v  ). 

"  Ann-coloured  dun*  of  several  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions."— Walton  :  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xxv.  (note). 

IT  Dun  is  the  mouse :  A  proverbial  saying,  of 
rather  vague  signification,  alluding  to  the 
colour  of  the  mouse,  but  frequently  employed 
with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  quibbling 
on  the  word  done. 

"  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Tut,  dun' i  the  moute,  the  constable's  own  word." 
Shakesp. :  Borneo  t  Juliet,  i.  4. 

dun-bird,  *.  The  Pochard  (Fuligula, 
ferina), 

dun-cow,  ».  A  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  ray  (Raia  fullonica). 

dun-diver,  s.  Mergus  merganser,  or 
cantor,  the  Goosander  (q.v.). 

dun-fish,  s.  Codfish  cured  by  dunning. 
[DuN  (2),  v.~] 

dun-fly,  s,  A  species  of  artificial  fly  used 
in  angling. 

"The  flrst  Is  the  dun-fly  In  March;  the  body  la 
made  of  dun  wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge's  fea- 
thers."— Walton  :  Angler,  pt  i,  ch.  v. 

dun  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  duna  =  to  thunder, 
to  din  ;  dynja  =  to  make  a  din  ;  A.S.  dynnan 
=  to  din;  Dun  is  thus  a  doublet  of  din 
(q.v.).] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  urge  or  force  for  payment  of  a  debt) 
to  demand  pa>  ment  from  with  persistence. 

"  Money,  which  I  find  a  necessity  of  dunning  aa 
best  friends  for."— Sterne  :  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  »t 

2.  To  press  or  urge  importunately. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  demand  payment  of  money 
importunately  and  persistently. 

"  To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  nattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  IX 

dun  (2),  v.t.     [DuN,  a.] 

*  1.  To  make  of  a  dun  colour  ;  to  darken. 

"  Duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes." 

TluuuM  of  Cupidi. 

2.  To  cure  fish,  as  cod-fish,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  dun  colour.  This  is  effected  by  laying 
them  in  a  pile,  after  salting,  in  a  dark  apart- 
ment covered  with  sea-^rass  or  other  like 
substance.  In  two  or  three  months  they  are 
opened,  and  then  piled  again  in  a  compact 
mass  for  two  or  three  months  longer,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use.  (American.) 

dun  (1),  «•    LDUN  (i), «.] 

1.  A  troublesome,  persistent,  or  importunate 
creditor ;  one  who  presses  or  urges  for  pay- 
ment. 

"  Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof, 
Bhall  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  arc  kept  aloof 

Byron  :  English  Hards  i  Scotch  Keviewers.     . 

2.  An  importunate  or  pressing  demand  for 
payment  of  a  debt. 

dun  (2),  s.  [DOWN,  DUNE.]  A  hill,  a  mound, 
a  fort.  It  is  largely  used  in  composition  in 
place-names  :  as  Dunmore,  Dunedin,  Dundee, 
Donegal,  &c. 

*dun'-a-ker,    *  don'-na-ker,  s.     [Etym. 

unknown.]    A  cant  term  for  a  stealer  of  cowl 

and  calves. 

"  Mercury  is  in  a  conjunction  with  Venus,  and  when 
such  conjunctions  happen,  itsiguifies  a  most  plentiful 
crop  that  year  of  hectors,  trappanners,  gilts,  pads. 
biters,  prigs,  divers,  lifters,  filers,  bulkers,  droppers, 
f amblers,  donnnkers,  cross-biters,  kidnapjjers.  vouch- 
ers, millikeis,  pyiuers,  deroys.  and  shop-lifters;  all 
Newgate-birds  whom  the  devil  prepares  ready  fitted 
for  Tyburn  ;  ripe  fruit  ready  to  drop  into  the  hang- 
man's mouth."— Poor  llobin,  1603. 

dunce  (1),  s.  [Ger.  duns.  A  word  introduced 
by  the  Thomists,  or  disciples  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  ridicule  of  the  Scotists,  or  dis- 
ciples of  John  Duns  Scotus,  schoolman,  who 
died  A.D.  1305.  (Skeat.)'] 

*  1.  Originally:  A  subtle  sophist  given  to 
cavilling  where  he  cannot  refute.    This  was 
the  sense  in  which  the  Thomists  employed  the 
term. 

"  Whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sophis- 
try or  subtile  philosophy,  is  forthwith  named  a  Ouns.* 
—K.  Stanihurst:  Ireland  till  A.D.  1286,  in  Holinshed. 

^T  When  the  reaction  against  the  schoolmen 
took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the  merits  of 
those  acute  metaphysicians  were  temporarily 
decried,  and  the  celebrated  John  Duns  Scotua 
coming  in  for  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  dis- 
paragement, he,  though  a  man  of  very  subtle 
intellect,  was  held  by  the  more  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  of  the  Reforming  party  to  be  a 
man  of  invincible  stupidity.  He  was  there- 
fore made  to  stand  as  the  prototype  of  all 
modern  dunces.  Now  that  we  are  able  to 
estimate  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century 
with  greater  calmness  and  impartiality  than 
the  actors  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  that  period 
were  able  to  do,  while  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  inestimable  services  rendered  to  the  church 
and  world  by  the  Reformers,  we  have  yet  felt 
constrained  to  reverst  the  unfavourable  ver- 
dict which  they  passet  on  the  cultivators  of 
scholastic  philosophy.  The  schoolmen  were 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  rendered  good  service  to  hu- 
manity, though  eclipsed  by  the  greater  attain- 
ments of  subsequent  centuries. 

"  Remember  ye  not  how,  within  this  thirty  yean, 

ad  far  less,  and  .yet  dureth  u 
barking  curs,  Dunce's  disciples, 


and  far  less,  and  .yet  dureth  unto  th'j  day.  the  old 
barking  curs,  Dunce's  disciples,  and  \f>i  draff 
Scotists,  the  children   of   darkness,    raged   in 


draff,  called 

.   „-  ,A  in  every 

pulpit  against  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  r—Tyndale; 
Works  (157&),  p.  278. 

2.  Subsequently  A  Now:  A  man  of  measure- 
less stupidity,  not,  as  at  first,  of  perverted 
subtilty,  but  of  mental  obtuseness  or  intel- 
lectual deficiency. 

"  In  school  divinity  as  able 
Aa  be  that  hight  Irrefragable ; 
A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce." 

Butltr :  Budibrat,  L  L 

dnnge(2),  «.    [DUNSE.] 

* dunce'-d6m,  s.     [Eng.  dunce;  -dom.]    Tbt 
realm  or  domain  of  dunces. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     ph  =  ft 
-dan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,    sion  =  zuun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dffe 
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*  dun9'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  vwnce;  -ry.]  The  cha- 
ractei-istic  qualities  of  »  dunce  ;  stupidity, 
dulness  of  intellect. 

"  An  indirect  way  is  introduced  of  buying  the  said 
degrees  for  money,  to  the  disc  >urug>-ineut  m  learning, 
and  the  enconragement  of  duticcry  aaJ  idleness." — 
Dean  Prideaux  :  Reform  of  Vie  Two  Universities. 

•diinch,  *  dunch  yn,  *  dunsh,  v.t.  [Icel. 
dunka;  Dan.  dtinke;  Sw.  dunka.]  To  nudge; 
to  jog  with  the  arm  or  elbow. 

"  Dunchyn  or  bunchyn.    Tundo."— Prompt.  Par*. 

•dunch,  o.    [O.  Fries,  diunk;  Icel.  dSKkr.} 

1.  Deaf,  dull  of  hearing. 

2.  Blind,  blinded. 

"Iwaz  amozt  blind  and  dunch  In  mine  eyez."— 
US.  Ashmnlr.  36,  f.  112. 

dunch,  *  dynche,  ».  [DUNCH,  v.]  A  blow, 
*  push,  a  jog. 

"  Dunche  or  lonche.    SonUus."—Pnmpt.  Par*. 

dunchc,  *. 


Dun'-ci-ad,  s.  [Eng.  dunc(e);  -lad.]  A  satirical 
poem  written  by  Pope  in  ridicule  of  Colley 
Gibber,  Theobald,  and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

•  dun'-cl-cal,  «.    [Eng.  dunc(e);  -ical.]    Like 
a  dunce. 

"The  most  dull  and  ilunrical  commissioner." — Puller  : 
Church  aittory.  VIII.  li.  26. 

•dun'-ei-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  dunce;  -fy.}  To 
make  stupid  or  dull  in  intellect. 

"Here  you  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more 
duncifii'd  than  dunce  Webster."—  Warbuirton  to  Surd, 
Lett.  L.,  ISO. 

*  diin9'-ish,  *.     [Eng.  dunc(e) ;  -ish.    Like  a 
dunce  ;  stupid,  dull  in  intellect,  doltish. 

"  dunc'-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duncish;  -ness.] 
The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  dunce ; 
stupidity,  dulness  of  intellect. 

diin'-der,  s.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

Sugar  -  malting :   The    distillable   lees   and 
dregs  of  the  cane-sugar  boiling. 

"  The  use  of  duntler  In  the  making  of  rum  answers 
the  purpose  of  yeast  In  the  fermentation  of  flour." — 
EdxninU. 

dun'-der  bolt,  ».  [Eng.  dunder  =  thunder. 
tmdbolt.]  A  celt.  [CELT  (2).] 

"  I  knew  an  old  woman  who  used  to  boil  a  celt  (vul- 
garly a  tiunderboli,  or  thunderbolt)  for  some  hours."— 
PolKhele  :  Trad.  *  KecoU..  li.  «OT. 

dun  der  head,  dun  der  pate,  s.  [Prob. 
from  dunder,  prov.  for  thunder,  and  head  or, 
pate.  Cf.  the  use  of  donner  =  thunder  in 
Srerman,  to  increase  or  intensify  the  bad 
meaning  of  a  word.]  A  blockhead,  a  num- 
skull, a  dolt,  a  dunce. 

"  I  mean  year  grammar,  O  thou  dunderhead." 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Elder  Brother,  li  4. 

dun -der  head  ed,  a.  [Eng.  dunderhead; 
•ed.]  Like  a  dunce  or  a  dunderhead. 


•  dun'  -  der  -  whelp,  ».  [Eng.  dunder,  and 
H/help.  Cf.  dunderhead.']  A  blockhead,  adunce, 
a  dunderhead. 

"  What  a  dundertohelp, 
To  let  him  domineer  thus." 

Reemm.  *  Plet. :   Wiltt-Goose  Chaie,  11.  8. 

dune,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Do,  v.]    Done.    (Scotch.) 

"  'They  hae  aye  dune  s*».'  said  the  grandmother."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

done  (1),  ».     [A.8.  dun.]    [Doww,  «.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A   low  sand  -  hill ;   an  accumulation  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

"  Al  this  werld  hath  dale  and  dime." 

Curtor  Miindi.  22,634. 

2.  A  hill-fort,  or  a  regular  building  com- 
monty  called  a  Danish  fort.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Genl. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1.  Sand 
dunos  are  made  by  the  blowing  of  sand,  this 
material  having  l>cen  produced  by  the  grinding 
down  of  rocks  under  the  influence  of  breakers 
on  the  seashore  or  coast,  or  any  similar  agency. 
Such  sanddunes  in  many  places  skirt  the  shores 
Of  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  in  some  places  encroaching  on 
and  covering  what  once  was  cultivated  land. 
Similar  formations  exist  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

•dune  (2),  s.    [DIN,  ».]   Noise. 

"  Ther  wes  swl the  muchel  dune." 

Liynman,  11.  U. 

•dfing  (1),  s.  [O.  H.  Ger.  tune,  dung;  A.8. 
ding.  ]  A  pit,  a  cave. 


dnncery— dungyard 

dung(2),  *ding,  'dong,  *donge,  'dunge 

».  &  a.     [A.8.  dung;  cogn.  with   O.   Fries. 
dumj ;  8w.   dynga  =  muck  ;   Dan.   dynge  =  a 
heap  or  mass ;  Ger.  dung,  diinger.] 
L  As  subst. :  The  excrement  of  animals. 

That  hadde  Had  of  dona  f  ul  many  a  fothur." 

Cnauter:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  &81. 

2.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  used  in  the 
handling  of  dung.  (See  the  compounds.) 

"But  the  dung  gate  repaired  Malchiah  the  son  of 
Roi'hali,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Bethhaccerera."— Xehem. 
UL  14. 

U  Obvious  compounds :  dung-cart,  dung- 
heap. 

dung-bath,  «.  A  bath  used  in  calico- 
printing  works.  [DUNGING.] 

dung-beetle,  s. 

1.  King. :  Geotrupcs  stercorarius. 

2.  PI. :  Various  Scai-abeides  which  enclose 
their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung.     The  sacred 
beetle  of  the  Egyptians  does  so. 

*  dung-farmer,  *.    A  mean,  poor  farmer. 

"This  good  host  ease  chose  to  be  reputed  a  dung- 
farmer."— Holland  :  Camden,  p.  74. 

dung-fork,  s.  A  four-tined  fork  for 
pitching  and  spreading  manure. 

dung-hook,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement  for  rfragging  out 
manure,  or  scattering  that  which  has  been 
previously  dumped  in  heaps. 

dung-pot,  s.  A  dung-cart.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  in  the  West  of  England. 


"The  rakers,  scavengers,  and  officers  hereunto  ap- 
ay in  the 
)  sn 

riages  in 
ards,  parishes,  and  divisions,  where  such 
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pointed,  every  day  in  the 

)  snail  bring  carts,  dung-no's,  or  oth 
into  all  the  streets  within  their  r 


ek  (except  Su 
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other  holydayes) 
fitting 

spectiv  ,  ,  , 

carts,  Ac.,  can  pass,  and  at  or  before  their  approach, 
by  bell,  clapper,  or  otherwise,  shall  make  loud  noise 
and  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coming."— 
CtUthrop:  Reporti  (ItfO).  (Naret.) 

*dung-wet,  o.  Thoroughly  wet  or  soaked. 

"Fishermen  quaking,  dung-wet  alter  a  storuie."— 
Rathe.  Lenten  Stuffe. 

dung,  v.t.  &  i.       [DUNG,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  To  manure  or  dress  with 
dung. 

"This  ground  was  dunked,  and  ploughed,  and  sowed, 
but  what  shall  we  do  witli  the  crop?  —  Btmytm: 
PUgrim't  Progress,  pt.  1L 

II.  Calico-print.  :  To  immerse  in  a  bath  of 
cow-dung  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  colour.  [DUNGING,  s.] 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  void  excrement. 

"A  wild  ass,  broke  loose,  ran  about  trampling  and 
kicking,  and  dunging  in  their  laces."—  Swift  •'  Battle 
o/i  he  Hooks. 

dung,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DING.] 

dim-go,  ree',  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Fabric  :  A  kind  of  fine  canvas. 

"Dressed  ill  blue  dungaree,  white  Jrill,  Ct<  *&''u 
breeches  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  188L 

dunged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [DUNG,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Manured  or  dressed  with  dung. 

2.  Dirtied  or  befouled  with  dung. 

"  The  dunged  folds  of  dag-tailed  sheep.* 

It,,,  nail  .  Sat.  T.  *. 

II.  Calico-pnnt.  :  Treated  by  the  process 
of  dunging. 

dun'-geon,  ».  [0.  Fr.  donjon,  from  Low  Lat. 
domnionem,  accus.  of  domnio=ti  donjon-tower. 
Dungeon  and  donjon  are  the  same  word.] 

[DONJON.] 

*1.  A  donjon,  the  innermost  and  strongest 
tower  of  a  fortress  or  castle,  wherein  the  be- 
sieged were  wont  to  make  their  last  stand, 
when  the  rest  was  forced.  (Cotgrave.) 

2.  A  close  prison  or  place  of  confinement  ; 
generally  applied  to  one  which  is  dark  and 
underground. 

"In  the  dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death."—  Uacaulay  :  Uitt. 
Kng.,  ch.  v, 

dungeon-bolt,  ».  The  bolt  or  bar  of  a 
prison. 

"  There  i«  a  Wank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vinion  ilf-deflned, 
Of  ravine  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 
Of  dungeon-botti  and  fetters  worn." 

Scott  :  Kokeby,  Iv.  23. 


dungeon-dew,  s.    The  damp  or  mois'ure 
of  a  dungeon. 

-  I  only  lived—  I  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew." 

Byron  :  Pritoiter  of  Chilian,  rill. 

dungeon-light,  s.     The  dim  light  of  a 
dungeon. 

"  It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight." 

Byron  :  Priioner  oj  Chilian,  li 

*  dungeon-tower,  s.    A  donjon-tower. 

"  By  Brackeubnry's  dungeon-tower, 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away." 

Score  .-  i:<,'keby,  a  1 

•  dim  geon   v.t.    [DUNGEON,  ».] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  throw  into  or  confine  in  a  dun- 
geon. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  shut  up,  to  confine  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  Are  we  dungeonrd  up  from  the  light  of  the  euu  t  * 
—  Bp.  Ball:  Of  Contentation. 

dun  -geoned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUNGEON,  v.] 

*  dun'-geon-er,  s.     (Eng.  dungeon  ;  -tr.]    A 
gaoler. 

"  Bungeoner  of  my  friends."       Keatt:  To  — 

dung'  hill,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  dung,  and  hill.'] 
A.  .<4s  substantive  : 
L  J>it.  :  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 

"  Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghillt. 
They  shall  be  famed."    £fta*e»p.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  <. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1  1.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  vile  abode. 

"  Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds  that  11* 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky, 
Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurst, 
thly  dunohill  is  the  worst" 


lightened 
hich  our 


t  2.  Any  situation,  position,  or  condition 
of  meanness. 


*3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  one  who  is 
meanly  born. 

"  Out,  dunghill  I  darat  thou  brave  a  nobleman  J  " 
Shaleip. :  King  John.  iv.  S. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dung-heap. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  low,  mean,  or  vile  extraction. 

"  Base  duntihiU  villain  I " 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  1.  8. 

2.  Mean,  poor. 

"  The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  yclad, 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light' 
Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  \\.  77. 

dunghill-raker,  s.  One  who  rakes  about 
in  dung  ;  specif.,  a  fowl. 

"  The  dunghUl-raker.  spider,  hen. 

The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Have  taught  a  lesson." 

Banyan :  Pilgrim't  Progress,  pt  U. 

durig'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DUNG,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C»  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  manur- 
ing or  dressing  with  dung. 

"It  was  received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds 
when  the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  of 
the  moon  doth  greatly  help."— Bacon :  Natural  llist. 

2.  Calico-print. :  The  removal  of  the  super- 
fluous mordant  by  passing  dried  calico  through 
a  warm  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water.     It 
is  passed  through  two  cisterns  six  feet  by  three 
and  four  feet  deep,  the  first  of  which  has  two 
gallons  of  dung  to  its  contents  of  water,  and 
the  other  a  solution  of  half  the  strength.     It 
is  quickly  passed  through  them  in  succession, 
washed  in  a  wince-pit,  and  then  in  a  dash- 
wheel.    A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  gelatine,  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  cow-dung. 

dun  gi  -yah,  s.    (Arab.] 

Nout. :  A  species  of  vessel  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  on  the  shores  of  Arabia,  &c. 
It  has  one  long  mast. 

dung  -meer,  s.  [Eng.  dung,  and  mcer.]  A 
pit  where  dung,  weeds,  &c.,  are  mixed  to  lie 
and  rot  together. 

dting'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  dung;  -y.]  Full  of  dung  ; 
filthy,  base,  mean,  vile. 


Shakeip. ;  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  L  1. 
dune   yard,  s.     [Eng.  dung,  and  yard.]     A 
yard  or  enclosure  where  dung  is  accumulated. 

"Any  manner  of  vegetables  cast  into  the  dungyard.' 
— Mortimer,  fluibandry. 
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dun-I-was'-sal,  i.  [Gael,  dvin'uasal,  from 
tlitine  -a  manj  and  vasal  «.  gentle.]  A  gen- 
tlsman ;  a  squire.  Among  the  Highlanders, 
it  seems  to  denote  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank, 
who  receives  his  title  from  the  land  which  lie 
occupies,  although  he  holds  It  at  the  will  of 
the  chieftain. 

•dun-ker,  o.    [Dux,  a.]    Dark. 

"  Like  the  velvet  on  liar  brow  ;  or,  like 
The  danker  mole  on  Tenus  dainty  cheek.* 
Sylteiter;  Du  Bart  at;  Magnificence,  M,  «7. 

dun-ker^i,  s.pl.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  Baptists, 
founded  by  Alexander  Mack,  about  A.D.  1708. 
Persecution  drove  them  in  1723  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  founded  a  church  at  a 
German  town  in  Pennsylvania.  They  separate 
the  sexes  in  worship.  Many  of  them  are 
vegetarians.  (Townsend.) 

•  dun  -kirk-er,  *.  [Eng.  Dunkirk,  the  name 
of  a  sea-port  in  the  north  of  France  ;  suff.  -er.] 
A  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  loug  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed  remark- 
ably daring ;  and  the  situation  of  that  port 
gave  them  such  an  advantage,  that  the  posses- 
sion or  dismantling  of  it  was  always  an  im- 
portant object  to  England.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
sold  again  by  Charles  II.,  and  its  fortifications 
demolished  by  treaty  in  1712. 

"  This  w»  a  rail. 

Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 
Wai  ta'en  at  sea  by  dunkirkeri." 

Ttte  Bird  in.a  Cage,  IT.  1. 

dun'-lin,  s.  [Either  from  dun,  dune  =  sand- 
hills, or  dun  =  of  a  brownish-black  colour ; 
dim.  suff.  -lin.] 

Ornith.  :  Tringa  alpina,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Totaninas,  or  Sandpipers.  It 
is  a  very  common  shore-bird,  being  generally 
met  with  in  large  flocks,  sometimes  as  many 
as  two  or  three  hundred  in  number.  They  are 
usually  very  tame.  The  summer  dress  of  the 
dunlin  is  easily  recognisable  by  the  large  black 
horseshoe  mark  on  the  breast  This  is  lost  in 
the  winter,  when  the  plumage  is  ashy  above 
and  white  below.  It  goes  to  the  north,  as  a 
rule,  to  breed. 

Dun  -lop,  s.    [See  definition.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  parish  in  Ayrshire  and 
Renfrewshire,  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich,  white  cheese  made  in 
Scotland  of  unskimmed  milk. 

dun' -nage,  s.    [Origin  unknown.] 

Kaut  :  Loose  wood,  faggots,  boughs,  &c., 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  hold  to  raise  the  cargo 
above  the  bilge-water,  and  also  to  chock  it 
and  keep  it  from  rolling  when  stowed. 

dun  -nage,  v.t.  [DUNNAGE,  ».]  To  stow  with 
dunj.age  ;  to  chock  and  keep  from  rolling. 

dunned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DON,  v.] 

dun'-ner,  «.  [Eng.  dun ;  -er.]  One  who  duns 
for  payment  of  a  debt ;  a  dun. 

"  They  an  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  serve  the 
owners  In  getting  them  customers,  as  their  common 
dunnert  do  in  making  them  imy."— Spectator. 

dun-nie-was  -saL  s.    [DUNIWASSAL.] 

•  dun -nl-ness,    *.       [Eng.    dunny;    -ness.] 
Deafness. 

dun'-ning  (1),  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  «.    [Drm,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  &  partictp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging 
for  payment  of  a  debt. 

dun'-nlng  (2),  «.  [DUN,  v.]  The  process  of 
curing  fish,  so  as  to  give  them  a  dun  colour. 

•dun -rush,  o.  [Eng.  dun,  a. ;  -ish.]  Of  a 
colour  inclined  to  dun;  somewhat  dun  in 
colour. 

"  The  five  or  six  first  feathers  of  the  wing  above,  of 
a  dark  or  fuscous  colour,  near  black;  underneath. 
more  light,  or  dunnish'—Ray  :  Rtmalnt,  p.  *47. 

dun' -nock,  5.  [Eng.  dun;  dim.  suff.  -nek.] 
The  common  Hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modu- 
laris. 

"  Haretau  has  been  cast  out  like  an  unfledged  dun- 
itoct-*— Mitt  X.  Bronte:  fluttering  Height!,  ch.  iv. 

dnn'-njf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful]  Deaf;  hard 
of  hearing. 

*  dun' -lint,  adv.    [DOWNBIQHT.  ] 


dunse,  dunce,  dunche,  ».  [Out  dons  - 
down,  s.} 

du nse -  do  wn.  dunche-down,  dance- 
down,  «. 

Sot.  :  Typha  latifolia.  (Gerard,  Lule,  Prior, 
Britten  £  Holland.) 

'  duns'-er-y, ».    [DUNCERY.] 

1.  Ignorance,  stupidity. 

2.  Craft,  cunning. 

"C,  the  dominicall  letter?  It  I*  true,  craft  and 
conning  do  so  dnmiuere;  yet,  rather  C  and  D  are 
domiuicali  letters,  that  u,  crafty  dunwry."— Return* 
from  Pernauut  (1606). 

dun'-sets,  s.    [Eng.  dun,  a.,  and  set.] 

1.  A  little  hill  or  mound. 

2.  A  person  living  in  a  hilly  place. 

dunsh,  t'.i.  [DUNCE.]  To  jog  smartly  with 
the  elbow. 

"Ye  needna  be  dunthin  that  gate,  John."— Scott : 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  duns  -ly,  adv.      [Eng.  dunce  ;  -ly.]     Like  a 
dunce. 

"  He  is  wilfully  wilted,  duntly  learned."-i<ittm«r  : 

Sermon*,  it.  374. 

*  dun'-ster-y,  s.    [Eng,  dunce  ;  -t  connective  ; 
•ery.]    Stupidity. 

"The  dunstery  of  the  monks  made  Erasmus  stu- 
dious.'— Ward:  tiermont, p.  83. 

*  dunt,  v.t.  &  i.    [DUNT  (l),  ».] 

1.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"  Dunt  the  deueles  thider  in." 

Metrical  Bo.nOia,  p.  riL 

2.  Intrant. :  To  knock  ;  to  strike  ;  to  beat, 
as  the  pulse. 

"  And  while  my  heart  wi'  life  blood  dunted 
I'd  bear't  in  mind." 

Burnt :  To  Mr.  MicheU. 

*  dunt,  s.    PINT,  «.]    A  blow. 

"There  was  many  dunt  iyeue." 

Layamon,  i.  74. 

dun' -tie,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  dunt  (q.v.).] 
To  dint 

"His  cap  is  du-.ttled  in."-C.  Kiiigtley  :  Two  Tear* 
Ago  (lutrod.).  (Dauies.) 

dun'-yte,  *.  [From  Mount  Dun,  near  Nelson, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  -yte  (Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  greyish-green  rock,  unctuous  to 
the  touch  and  of  vitreous  lustre,  found  along 
with  serpentine  rock  at  Mount  Dun.  [Etym.] 
(Dana.) 

du  -O,  5.     [Ital.  &  Lat.  =  two.] 
Mus. :  A  duet. 

"  They  call  a  duo  a  musick  of  two  voices,  although 
there  be  a  third  part  for  the  thorough  bass,  and 
others  for  the  symphony.  In  a  word,  for  a  duo  there 
must  be  two  principal  parts,  between  which  the 
melody  la  equally  distributed."— Appendix  to  Mut. 
Diet.  (1769),  p.  18. 

*du  6-dec-a-he-dral,a.  [DODECAHEDRAL.] 
*du  6-dec-a-he'-dr6n,s.  [DODECAHEDRON.] 

*du-6-dS-ce'n'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat  duodecennis  : 
duodecimo  twelve,  and  annus  =  a  year.]  Con- 
sisting of  twelve  years.  (Ash.) 

du-6-de9  -i-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  duodedmus 
=  twelfth ;  duodecim  =  twelve.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Math.:  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves ;  as,  duodecimal  arithmetic. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Mathematics  : 

1.  One  of  a  system  of  numbers  in  the  scale 
of  twelve. 

2.  PL:  A  name  given  to  an  arithmetical 
method  of  finding  out  the  square  measure  of 
any  rectangular  area  or  surface,  the  length  of 
whose  sides  is  given  in  feet  and  inches.     It 
is  also  called  duodecimal  or  cross  multiplica- 
tion. 

duodecimal  scale, «. 

Arith. :  That  scale  of  notation  in  which  the 
local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold 
as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left. 

du-o-de9 -Im-fid,  a.  [Lat.  duodecimo 
twelve,  and  findo  (pa.  t.  jtdt)  =  to  cut,  to 
cleave.]  Divided  ia  twelve  parts. 

du-S-dgoM-mo,  a.  &  ».     [Lat  duodecim  = 
twelve.] 
A.  Ai  adj.:  Consisting  of  twelve  loaves  to 


B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  book  consisting  of  sheets  folded  each 
so  as  to  form  twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four 
pages. 

2.  The  size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets 
folded   into   twelve   leaves   or   twenty -four 
pages ;  usually  written  12mo,  aud  generally 
so  read  by  printers  and  publishers. 

IL  Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

du-o-dec-im'-o-le  (dec  .i-de9h),  s.  [Ital.] 
M  us. :  A  group  of  twelve  notes. 

*du  6  dec'-u-ple,  a.  [Lat.  duo = two,  and 
decuplan  =  tenfold.]  Consisting  of  twelves. 

"Qrisepslus.  a  learned  Polander,  endeavours  to 
establish  the  duodecuplt  proportion  among  the  Jews 
by  comparing  some  passages  of  Scriptuie.  —  Arbuch- 
not:  OnCoint. 

du-<S-den'-al,  a.  [Lat.  duodenum),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff  -a'.]  Pertaining  to  the  duodenum  ; 
as,  duodenal  dyspepsia. 

du-6^den'-a-ry,  a.  [Lat  duodenarius= con- 
taining twelve  ;  diiodecim=twelve.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  number  twelve ;  proceeding  by 
twelves ;  twelvefold. 

duodenary  arithmetic,  s. 

Math. :  A  system  of  computation  in  which 
the  local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelve- 
fold as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left,  instead 
of  tenfold,  as  in  ordinary  computation. 

duodenary  scale, 
Arith. :   The  same  as  DUODECIMAL  SCALB 
(q.v.). 

du'-6-dene,  s.  [Lat.  duodeni  =  twelve  each.] 
Music :  A  group  of  twelve  notes  suitable  for 
playing  on  ordinary  manuals,  with  definite 
relations  of  pitch,  arranged  for  showing  rela- 
tions of  harmony  and  modulation,  and  for  pre- 
cisely fixing  the  theoretical  intonation  of  any 
chords  and  passages  without  altering  the  ordi- 
nary musical  notation,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  xxiii.  8-31,  and  subsequently 
more  fully  explained  in  an  additional  appendix 
(xix.)  to  his  translation  of  Helmholtz,  On  tht 
Sensations  of  Tone,  1875.  (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

du-6-den  -um,  s.  [Lat.  duodeni  =  twelve 
each.] 

Anat. :  The  first  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, so  called  from  being  about  equal  in 
length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers:  it 
commences  at  the  pylorus  (q.v.),  and  termin- 
ates in  the  jejunum,  the  second  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  at  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra ;  the  third  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
is  called  the  ileum  (q.v.),  passing  into  the 
large  intestine,  also  composed  of  three  por- 
tions, the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

dn-d-dram'-ma,  s.  [Ital.]  A  dramatio 
piece  for  two  performers  only. 

*  du-6-lif-er-al,  a.     [Lat.  duo  =  two,  and 
litera  =  a  lette'r.j     Consisting   of  only  two 
letters ;  bi literal. 

duo -lo  (duo  as  dwo),  s.    [Ital.]    Grief, 
If  Con  duolo: 
Music :  With  grief,  sadness,  pathos. 

*  du-6p'-6-lizef  v.t.     [Formed  from  duo,  on 
the  analog}'  of  monopolize  (q.v.).]    To  engroasj 
between  two.  (Special  coinage.) 

"  To  duopolies  all  church  power.' — Gauden.  Ttart 
of  the  Church,  p.  440. 

*  dup,  v.t.    [A  contraction  of  do  up ;  cf.  don, 
doff.  ]    To  raise,  to  open. 

"  Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes. 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door." 

Shaketp.  :  Ha  mitt.  IT.  f. 

dup  -a-ble,  o.    [DUPEABLE.] 

dupe,  *.  [O.  Fr.  =  the  hoopoe;  cf.  gull, 
goose,  booby,  pigeon,  applied  to  foolish  persons.) 
One  who  is  or  can  be  easily  deceived ;  one 
who  is  very  credulous  ;  a  gull. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  in  Inland  was  not  work  for  a 
trifler  or  a  dupe.'—Jtacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xil. 

dupe,  v.t.  [DUPK,  s.]  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to 
make  a  dupe  of,  to  gull. 

"  The  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  duped  the  other."— Xacaulay :  Mitt,  tng., 

eh,  ft, 

dupe-a-tnT-I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  dupe;  -ability.] 
Capability  of  being  easily  duped  or  gulled ; 
easy  credulity ;  gullibility. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  {his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shau.   -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -tious,  -sioua,  -cious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =c  beX  del. 
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du'pe-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dupe;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  easily  dupad,  gulled,  cheated, 
or  deceived. 

"  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. was  so  very 

di»)*<iMe  a  pencil?  —flatty  Telegraph.  Dec.  21,  1882. 

duped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DUPE,  t>.] 

*  dup'-er,  ».     [Eng.  dup(e) ;   -er.]     One  who 
dupes,  gulls,  or  deceives  another  ;  a  cheat,  a 
swindler. 

*  dup'-er- jf,  s.    [Eng.  duper:   -y.]    The  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  duping ;  cheating,  swind- 
ling ;  the  state  of  being  duped. 

"He  ...  has  much  contempt  for  the  dupery  and 
weakness  of  the  sulterers. "— Smith :  Moral  Stntimentt. 
pt  vt. | L 

dup  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.    [DUPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  duping. 

dup'-i-in,  «.  [Fr.  dovpion;  Ital.  doppione, 
from  doppio,  and  Lat.  duplus  =  double.  ] 

L  A  double  cocoon,  formed  by  two  or  more 
silk-worms. 

2.  The  coarse  silk  from  such  a  cocoon. 

•d»  -pie,  a.  [Lat.  duplus ;  Or.  Snr\6ot  (diploos) 
m  double.] 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Duplicate,  alike,  corresponding. 

"  The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Beige 
by  Hatrona  and  Sequaua,  rivers  of  a  duple  biguesse.  — 
P.  Holland  :  Ammianui  Marcellinut  (1609). 

If  (1)  Duple  ratio  is  that  of  2  to  1,  6  to  3,  &c. 
(2)  Sub-duple  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  2,  3  to  6,  &c. 

•du'-ple,  v.t.  [DUPLE,  a.]  To  double,  to 
duplicate. 

•du'-plet,  s.    [DDPLE,  o.]    A  doublet  (q.v.). 

"That  la  to  throw  three  dice  till  duplett  and  a 
chance  be  thrown :  and  the  highest  duplet  wins."— 
Ori/den:  An  finning' t  Low,  iii.  1. 

du  -plex,  a.  [Lat.,  from  duo  =  two,  and  plico 
=  to  fold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Hor. :  Constructed  with  duplex  escape- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  Lever,  duple*,  and  horizontal  watches."— Timet, 
Nov.  «,  isr 5  (Advt.) 

duplex  escapement,  s. 

HOT.  :  An  escapement  so  called  from  the 
double  character  of  its  scape-wheel,  which 
has  spur  and  crown  teeth.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Hooke  about  1658,  and  improved  by 
Dyrer  and  Breguet.  The  balance-arbor  carries 
a  pallet  which  at  each  oscillation  receives  an 
imiiul.se  from  the  crown-teeth.  In  the  arbor 
is  a  notch  into  which  the  spur-teeth  fall  in 
succession  as  the  crown-teeth  consecutively 
pass  the  impulse-pallet.  [ESCAPEMENT.] 

duplex-lathe,  s. 

Turnery :  A  lathe  invented  by  Fairbairn  for 
turning-off,  screwing,  and  surfacing.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  employment  of  a 
cutting-tool  at  the  back  of  the  lathe  in  addi- 
tion and  opposite  to  the  tool  in  front,  but  in 
inverted  positions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
verse forces  are  thus  balanced,  and  time  is 
saved.  [LATHE.]  (Knight.) 

duplex  pumping  engine,  5.  An  ar- 
rangement m  which  two  steam-engines  of 
equal  dimensions  are  placed  side  by  side,  one 
operating  the  steam-valves  of  the  other. 

duplex  punch,  s. 

1.  A  punch  having  a  counter-die  mounted 
on  an  opposite  jaw,  as  the  ticket-punch. 

2.  A  punch  having  a  force  derived  from  the 
rolling  action  of  two  levers  on  a  common  ful- 
crum, forming  a  toggle. 

duplex  querela,  *.    [Lat.] 

Ecd.  Law.  The  same  as  DOUBLE-QUARREL 

(q.v.). 
duplex-ratio, «. 

Math. :  The  product  of  a  ratio. 

duplex-telegraph,  ».  A  telegraph  so 
arranged  that  messages  can  be  simultaneously 
transmitted  in  opposite  directions  on  the  same 
line-wire.  The  first  telegraph  of  this  kind 
was  devised  by  Dr.  Gentl  of  Austria,  to  1853, 
and  modified  by  Frieschen  and  Siemens-Holske 
In  1854  ;  but  it  waa  not  till  some  years  later 


that  any  duplex  systems  were  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation. 

duplex-type,  s. 

Phot. :  A  name  given  to  a  mode  of  taking 
two  photographs  of  the  same  person  in  dif- 
ferent positions  by  two  operations,  so  that  he 
shall  appear  in  two  characters :  say,  for  in- 
stance, playing  the  piano  and — accompanying 
-himself — on  the  violin.  It  is  done  by  two  ex- 
posures, with  some  skilful  mode  of  hiding  the 
division  line.  Shiye's  duplicating  reflector  is 
constructed  for  this  purpose. 

du'-pU-cate,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.   dtiplicatus,  pa. 

par.  of  duplico  =  to  double ;  duplex  (geuit. 
duplicis)  =  double.]    [DUPLEX,  DOUBLE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

"  The  estates  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  so 
all  a  numbre   into  so 
though  the  numbre  we 
VII.  (an,  5). 

2.  Corresponding   exactly    with    another ; 
made  in  duplicate. 

B.  .4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Another   exactly  correspondent  to  the 
first ;  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
As  by  a  duplicate." 

Wordtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

2.  An  exact  copy  or  transcript  of  a  docu- 
ment. 

"  Presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 
Oxford."—  Walpole:  Life  of  Mr.  George  Vertut. 

3.  A  pawnbroker's  ticket  for  goods  pledged 
with  him. 

"  Entering  the  duplicate  he  had  just  made  out  In  a 
thick  book?*—  Dickttnt :  Sketch**  by  Bot;  Pawnbroker  t 
Shop. 

IL  Law: 

1.  Second    letters-patent    granted   by   the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
first,  when  the  latter  are  void. 

2.  A   document  corresponding  exactly  in 
all  essential  points  with  another,  and  differ- 
ing from  a  copy  only  in  having  all  the  validity 
of  the  original;  as,  the  duplicate  of  a  lease, 
&c. 

If  Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio :  The  same 
as  the  square  of  the  ratio ;  as,  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  o  to  6  is  a*  to  b*. 

"  Duplicate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  squares. 
Thus,  in  a  rank  of  geometrical  proportions,  the  first 
term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  iu  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square 
of  the  second :  so  on  in  2,  4,  8, 16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a 
duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square  of  2  to  the 
square  of  t."—Philipt. 

du  -pli-cate,  v.t.    [DUPLICATE,  o.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  To  fold  together. 

2.  To  double ;  to  make  double  or  twice  as 
great. 

"  And  some  alterations  in  the  brain  duplicate  that 
which  is  but  a  single  object  to  our  uudistempered 
sentiments."— Olanvill. 

3.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of. 

"  Which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  duplicated 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."— Tra.it tit  of  I'enia,  in  Timei, 
April  20,  1875. 

IL  Phys. :  To  divide  or  branch  into  two, 
either  by  natural  growth  or  by  spontaneous 
division. 

du'-pli-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [DUPLICATE,  v. ] 

du   pli-cat  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DUPLI- 
CATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  folding  together, 
doubling,  or  making  a  duplicate  or  copy  of; 
duplication. 

du-pll-ca'-tiou,  *.     [Lat.  duplicatio,   from 
duplioatus,    pa.    par.    of  duplico  =  to   make 
double  ;  Fr.  duplication.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  folding  together. 

2.  The  act  of  doubling  or  making  twice  as 
great  or  large  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number 
by  two. 

"If  they  had  exercised  a  separate  inspection  or 
guard  over  the  plebeians,  the  duplication  of  their 
number  might  nave  given  additional  protection  to 
the  plebeians."— Utfii :  Crtd.  Early  Roman  Uitt.(ltti). 
ch.  xii..  pt.  lit,  {  41. 

«  3.  A  fold. 

"  The  peritonaeum  is  a  strong  membrane,  everywhere 
double :  In  the  duplication!  of  which  all  th«  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  are  bid."—  Vfiteman :  Surgery. 


IL  Phys. :  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  or 
branching  into  two  by  natural  growth  or 
spontaneous  division. 

H  Duplication  of  the  cube :  The  operation  of 
finding  a  cube  whose  volume  is  equal  to 
double  that  of  a  given  cube.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  cannot  be  effected  geometrically, 
as  it  requires  the  construction  of  two  mean 
proportionals  between  two  given  lines.  It 
may  be  solved  by  higher  geometry,  but  its 
solution  in  this  manner  is  rather  curious  than 
useful  It  is  also  called  the  Delian  problem 

(q.v.). 

t  du'-pll-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  duplicate) ;  -ive. ] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  becoming 
duplicated  ;  specifically  in  physiology,  having 
the  quality  of  dividing  into  two  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  division. 

du-pli-ca'-to-,  in  compos.    [Lat  dujilicatus.] 
[DUPLICATE.] 
Bot.,  £c. :  Doubly. 

duplicate  crenate,  a. 

Bot. :  Doubly  crenate ;  having  each  crenel 
itself  crenate. 

duplicate  dentate,  a. 
Bot.,  &c. :  Doubly  toothed. 

duplicate  pinnate,  a. 

Bot.,  dr.. :  Doubly  pinnate,  bipinnate. 

duplicate  serrate,  a. 
Bot. :  Doubly  serrate,  having  each  sen-atom 
itself  serrated. 

duplicate  ternate, « . 
Bot. :  Biternate(q.v.). 

du  pli  ca  tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dupli- 
catas.]  A  folding,  a  fold. 

"The  lympheducts,  either  dilacerated  or  obstructed, 
exonerate  themselves  into  the  foldings,  or  between 
the  duplicaturei  of  the  membranes."— Ray:  On  the 
Creation,  pt  11. 

du-plty-I-tff,  *  du-plic-i-te,  *  dup-plic- 

l-te,  s.     [Fr.  duplicate,  from  Lat.  dupiicita* 
— doubleness ;  duplex  (g£i\it.  dwp£icis)^double ; 
8p.  dupliddad;  Ital.  dupiicita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  double  or  in  two; 
a  division  into  twos. 

"In  other  words,  the  duplicity  thus  conjectured 
does  not  exist ;  and  of  the  duplicity  or  principal  divi- 
sion of  the  ring  which  does  exist  those  observers  had 
no  idea."— Athenaum,  Oat.  14,  1882. 

2.  Fig. :  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ; 
double-dealing,  deceit ;  the  act  or  habit  of 
assuming  a  false  appearance  or  character  for 
the  purpose  of  deceit ;  a  want  or  absence  of 
straightforwardness  ;  dissimulation. 

"  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory 
temper  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  thu  incurable  duplicity 
of  the  king."— Maeaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  IL  Law :  The  pleading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters  or  single  pleas. 

du'-plo-,  adv.  [Lat.  duplus  =  double,  twofold.] 
Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  express  twofold  or 
twice  as  much  ;  as,  duplo-carburet  =  twofold 
carburet 

du-ply',  ».      [Formed  from  Lat  duo  =  two, 
and  plico  =  to  fold,  on  analogy  of  reply  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law :  A  second  reply  ;  a  pleading  for- 
merly in  use  in  inferior  courts. 

diippe,  *dup-pen,  v.t.  &  i    [Dip,  v.] 
dup  per,  s.    [DUBBER.] 


l'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  durability,  from  Lat. 
durdbilitas,  from  durabilis  =  durable  (q.v.): 
Ital.  durabilita.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  durable  ;  the  power  or  property  of  last- 
ing or  continuing  in  any  given  state  ;  endur- 
ance, continuance,  durableness ;  especial!} 
applied  to  the  lasting  or  continuing  of  sub- 
stances without  change,  perishing,  or  wearing 
out. 

"Stones,  though  in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto 

planta,  yet  exceed  them  in  firmness  of  strength  or 

dumlMity  of  being. "—Hooker. 

diir'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  durabilis,  from  duro  = 
to  last,  to  endure  ;  durus  =  hard  ;  Fr.  dt  8p. 
durable;  Ital.  durabile.]    Having  the  quality 
of  endurance  or   continuance  in  any  given 
state ;    lasting,    enduring,    permanent ;    not 
subject  to  change  or  decay. 
"  Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  leu  durable  even  than  he." 

ciiieja-r :  Poplar  Field, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    p5t, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


durableness— dush 
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dur'-a-ble-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  durable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  durable  or 
lasting;  durability. 

"A  bad  poet.  If  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the 
goodness  of  his  verse,  may.  by  the  durablenesi  of  the 
metal  that  rapports  lt,"—AdUiton:  Ancient  Medal*. 

dur  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  durable) ;  -ly.]  lu  a 
durable,  lasting,  or  enduring  manner ;  last- 
ingly, permanently  ;  so  as  to  be  durable  or 
lasting. 

"There  indeed  he  found  his  fame  flourishing,  hi* 
monuments  engraved  in  marble,  and  yet  more  durably 
in  men's  memories."— Sidney. 

diir  a  ma'-ter,  ••>-.  [Lat.,  the  hard  mother, 
so  called  from  its  hardness  in  comparison  to 
the  underlying  membrane.] 

Aunt. :  The  first  of  the  three  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  others  being  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  (q.v.).  It  is  a  strong 
membrane,  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
lining  also  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  pene- 
trating the  spinal  column,  there  called  theca 
vertebralis,  but  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  as 
in  the  cranium.  Its  external  surface  is  rough, 
the  internal  smooth,  and  lined  by  the  serous 
arachnoid  membrane. 

"The  cerebro-spinal  centre  is  enclosed  in  certain 
membranes,  or  meninges.  which  are  three  in  number: 
the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater."— 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Phytlol.  Annt..  vol.  i.,  ch.  z. 

du-ra'-men,  s.  [Lat.  =  hardness,  from  durus 
=  hard.] 

Sot. :  The  heart-wood  or  central  wood  in 
the  trunk  of  exogenous  trees.  It  is  hard  and 
dense,  and  often  coloured,  with  its  tubes  dry 
and  thick.  Thus  in  the  Ebony  the  duramen 
is  black,  and  is  the  part  used  for  furniture, 
&c. ;  the  alburnum,  or  outer  wood,  is  pale. 
In  the  Beech  the  heart-wood  is  light-brown, 
in  the  Oak  deep-brown,  in  the  Judas-tree 
yellow,  and  in  Guaiacum  greenish.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  duramen  and  alburnum 
differs  in  different  trees. 

dur  an9e,  *  dur-aunce,  s.     [Fr.  durant, 
pa.  par.  of  durer ;  Lat.  duro  =  to  last.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Endurance,  continuance,  duration,  last- 
ingness. 

"Some  writers accompt  the  terme  of  the  duraunce 
of  thys  kyugdome  from  Cerdicus  to  Egbert."— Fabt,un: 
Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cv. 

2.  Imprisonment,  confinement,  custody;  a 
prison. 

"  And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  il.  & 

•II  Fabric: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  leathern  dresses 
worn  by  the  lower  orders. 

"  He.  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives 
them  saits  of  durance. — Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrort, 
Iv.  8. 

2.  A  stout  woollen  stuff  formerly  made  in 
imitation  of  buff  leather,  and  used  for  gar- 
ments.   Also  called  Durant  and  Tammy. 

*  dur'-an-C^,  s.  [Lat.  durant,  pr.  par.  of 
duro  =  to  last.  ]  Durability,  lastingness. 

"  The  soul's  ever  durancy  I  sung  before, 
Ystruck  with  mighty  rage." 

More :  Song  of  Oie  Soul,  pt  ill.,  c.  i.,  1 1. 

diir  -ant,  *  dur-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  durant, 
pr.  par.  of  durer  =  to  last] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lasting,  continuing. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric :  In  the  same  tanses  as  DURANCE, 
II.  1  and  2. 

dur-an'-te,  pr.  pr.    [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  durant, 
pr.  par.  of  duro  =  to  last.] 
H  (1)  Durante  bene  placito  :  During  pleasure. 
(2)  Durante  vita :  During  life. 

du-ra'-te,s.    [ita'.l 

Music:  With  harsii  ness,  roughly. 

dur-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  duratus,  pa.  par.  of  duro 
=  to  last ;  Sp.  duracion  ;  Ital.  durazione.] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  continuing  or 
lasting  ;  durability,  continuance. 

"  Duration  is  a  circumstance  essential  to  happiness." 
—Roger*. 

2.  The  length  of  continuance  or  of  existence ; 
continuance  in  time. 

"The  misery  that  after  death  attends  the  misspent 
present  life,  overbalanceth  all  the  good  that  this  life 
can  yield,  both  in  degree  and  duration."— Hall :  Con- 
tempi ,  voL  i.  Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 

dor-bar',  s.  [Hind.  At  Pers.  darbdr,  lit.  = 
door  of  admittance  :  Pers.  dar  =  a  door,  and 
bar  —  admittance.] 


1.  The  audience-chamber  in  the  palaces  of 
the  native  princes  of  India ;  an  audience. 

2.  An  official  levee  or  reception  held  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  or  by  one  of  the 
native  princes. 

"He  ...  had  no  right  to  enter  the  durbar  of  Juh- 
bul."— Auttttt  :  Diary  in  India,  il.  !iu6. 

dur'-den,  s.  [Of  obscure  etyin.]  A  copse,  a 
thicket  in  a  valley. 

dure,  dour,  a.  [Ir.  dur  =  dull,  obstinate ; 
Gael,  dur;  cogn.  with  Lat.  durus  =  hard.] 
Sour,  obstinate,  sulky,  stubborn.  (.Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxi.) 

*  dare,  s.    [DOCK.] 

*  dure,  *  doure,  *  duri,  v.i.     [Pr.  durer ; 
Lat.  duro,  from  durus  =Tnard  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
durar  ;  Ital.  durare.] 

1.  To  last,  to  continue,  to  endure. 

"  Al  thane  day  long  dv.rede  that  flht  strong. " 

Layamon,  iii.  62. 

2.  To  endure,  to  exist,  to  survive. 

"  Why  ne  dyghttes  thou  me  to  dlghe,  I  dure  to  longe." 
£.  Eng.  Aim.  Poemt;  Patience,  488. 

3.  To  delay,  to  stop,  to  remain. 

"  Wonder  me  thuuke  .  .  .  why  we  dure  here." 

Dettruction  of  Troy,  6,593. 

4.  To  endure,  to  hold  out. 

"  The  Sarezynes  myghten  nought  doure." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  i,»37. 

6.  To  reach,  to  extend. 

"The  desart  that  durethe  onto  Syrye."— Itawide- 
vdle,  p.  46. 

*du're-ful,  *du're-full,  a.  [Eng.  dure; 
-full.]  Enduring,  lasting. 

"  For  neither  factious  stone,  nor  dwefutt  brasse. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was." 

Spenter-  F.  «..  IV.  x. *». 

*  dii 're-less,  a.    [Eng.  dure ;  -less.]    Not  last- 
ing or  durable  ;  fading,  transitory,  short. 

"  Tet  were  that  aptitude  natural,  more  inclinable  to 
follow  and  embrace  the  false  and  durelett  pleasure  of 
the  stage-play  world,  than  to  become  the  shadow  of 
God."— Raleigh:  Hittory  (Pret). 

diir'-ene,  ».  [Lai  durus  =  hard  ;  Eng.,  &c. 
suff.  -€7ie(CA«m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Tetramethyl-benzene,  C6H2  (CHS)4. 
(1-2-4-5),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  methyl  iodide  and  monobromo-pseudo- 
cumene,  C6H2Br(CH3)3,  dissolved  in  ether. 
Durene  is  a  crystalline  compound,  melting 
at  80°,  and  boiling  at  190°.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Durene  is  the 
only  known  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzene  series 
that  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Durene, 
when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yields  cumylic 
acid,  C6H2  (CH3)sCO-OH,  or  durylic  acid  and 
cumidic  acid,  C6H2-(CH3)2-(CO  OH>j. 

dur'-ess,  *dur-esse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  duresse; 
Sp.  &  Port,  dureza ;  Ital.  durezza,  from  Lat. 
duritia  =  hardness,  harshness  ;  durus  =hard.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijang. :  Harshness,  strictness,  con- 
straint,  imprisonment,    restraint  of  liberty, 
pressure. 

"In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duresi"— 
tlacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xx. 

2.  Law:    Duress  may  be   either  physical, 
that  is,  by  actual  confinement  or  restraint  of 
liberty,  or  moral,  that  is,  by  threats  or  men- 
aces,  duress  per  minas ;    in  either  case  the 
overt  act  must  be  to  compel  a  person  to  do 
some  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  or  commit  an 
offence  :  in  such  cases  the  act  is  invalid,  and 
excusable.     Thus,  if  a  man  be  violently  as- 
saulted, and  has  no  other  possible  means  of 
escaping  death,  he  is  permitted  to  kill  his 
assailant;   for  here  the  law  of  nature,  and 
self-defence,  its  primary  canon,    have  made 
him  his  own  protector. 

*dur-ess',  v.t.  [DURESS,  «.]  To  place  hi  or 
subject  to  duress  or  restraint ;  to  imprison. 


*du-res'-s6r,  s.    [Eng.  duress;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  subjects  another  to  duress. 

*  du-ret',   *.    [Etyrn.  unknown.]     A  kind  of 
dance. 

"  The  knights  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durrtj.  oorantoes."— Beaumont :  llatque  at 
Oray'i  Inn. 

*  du-rfit'-ta,   *.      [Lat.  durus  =  hard.]     A 
coarse  kind  of  stuff,  so  called  from  its  wearing 
well 

"Duretta  and    serge. "  —  Maine:  City  Mat*,  i.  5. 


dur'-ga,  «.    [DoofiOa..] 


diir'-i-an,  s.    [DuRio.] 

dur  -ing,  *dur-yng,  •*  dnr-ynge,  prep. 
[Properly  the  pr.  par  of  the  verb  to  dure  (q.v.), 
used  prepositionally,  and  the  construction 
corresponding  originally  to  the  Latin  ablative 
absolute  ;  as  durante  vita  =  while  life  lasts, 
during  life.]  In  the  time  or  throughout  the 
course  or  existence  of;  while  some  certain- 
thing  or  state  of  things  lasts. 

"  Our  soul  is  but  a  smoke  or  airy  blast 
Which,  during  life,  doth  in  our  nostrils  play." 

Datiet  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  80. 

diir'-i-o,  diir  -I-an,  dur  -i-on,  s.  [Malay 
duryon.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sterculiacese.  There  is  but  one 
species,  Durio  zibethinus,  a  lofty  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  furnishes  the 
fruit  called  Durian,  which  is  much  prized  for 
its  delicious  flavour,  although  associated  with 
a  fetid  odour,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
name  Civet  Durian.  It  grows  to  a  size  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  and  comes  into  season 
in  May  or  June  ;  occasionally  a  second  crop  is 
gathered  in  November.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 

*  diir'-i'-tjr,  ».      [Lat.  duritas,  from  durus  = 
hard  ;  Fr.  durete  ;  Ital.  durita.] 

1.  Hardness,  firmness,  solidity.  (Of  material 
substances.) 

"  Ancients  did  born  fragments  of  marble,  which  In 
time  became  marble  again,  at  least  of  indissoluble 
durity.  as  appeareth  in  the  standing  theatres."—  Lof- 
ton: Architecture. 

2.  Hardness,  firmness,  or  sternness  of  mind 
or  disposition. 

dur-dm'-e-ter,  ».  [Lat.  durus  =  hard,  and 
Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Behrens,  designed  for  testing  the  relative 
hardness  of  steel  rails.  It  is  virtually  a  small 
drilling-machine,  working  by  hand  or  machine 
power,  which  registers  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  drill-spindle  and  also  the  amount 
of  feed,  the  latter  being  given  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  known  weight  to  the  back  of  the 
drill-spindle.  The  friction  of  the  machine  and 
the  state  of  the  cutting  edges  are  supposed  to  be 
constant  quantities,  and,  as  such,  are  thrown 
out  of  the  calculation.  The  hardness  of  a 
metal  is  considered  to  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  depth  of  feed  obtained  with  a 
given  number  of  revolutions.  (Knight.) 

*  diir'-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  durus  =  hard.]    Hard. 

"  They  all  of  them  vary  much  from  their  primitive 
tenderness  and  bigness,  and  so  become  more  durout."— 
Smith  :  Port,  of  Old  Age,  p.  Its. 

du-ro^,  *.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  common  quality  of  woollen  serge. 

dur'-ra,  s.  [DOURA,  (2).] 

*  durs'-ley,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Blows  with- 
out wounding  or  bloodshed.    (Blmint.) 

durst,  pret.  ofv.     [DARE.] 


*dursf  -Igh-lyfaTi  silent  or  guttural),*  durst- 
i-ligh,  *  dirrst-igh-like,  adv.  [A.S. 
dyrstig  =  bold,  daring.]  Boldly,  daringly. 

"  Thssr  he  dirrttighliiv  draf  all  nt 
Thatt  follc  offGodes  temmple." 

Ormulum,  16,152. 

*  durst'-ing-iy,  adv.  [DURST.]  Daringly, 
boldly. 

"  Dirstelie.  boU,  or  as  we  might  say  durstingly.  of 
one  daring  to  doe  a  thing  of  hazard  or  difficulty."— 
Verttegan  :  Rettitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  vil. 

durst  -na,  v.  &  neg.    [DURST.]    Dared  not. 

"  They  durttna,  on  ony  errand  whatsoever,  gang 
ower  the  door-stane."—  Scott  :  Waterley,  ch.  lixi. 

du-ryl'-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dur(ene);  -yl(e),  ic.) 
Derived  from  or  containing  durene. 

durylic  acid,  -. 

Chem.  :  Cumylic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)SCO-OH. 
A  monatomic  monobasic  acid  obtained  by 
oxidizing  durene,  CgHo^CH^,  with  dilute 


nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  hard  prisms, 
which  melt  at  150°.  By  further  oxidation,  it  is 
converted  into  cumidic  acid,  CgHj(CH3)2 
(COOH)2,  which  crystallizes  in  long  transpa- 
rent prisms,  which  sublime  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

dush,  *  dussh,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  variant  of  DASH 


1.  Trans.  :  To  push,  to  shove. 

"  I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dtaht 
In  some  wild  glen." 

Burnt  :  The  ritton. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-elan,  -tian  s  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fton,  -sion  -  zhf' u.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  del. 
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dusi— dust 


*2.  Intrant.  :  To  dart,  to  dash,  to  fall. 

"  He  dustfiet  at  the  dynt  d«d«  to  the  ground." 

Destruction  </Troy,  «,««. 

•dus'-i,  a.  &  *.    [ DIZZY.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Dizzy. 

B.  As  subst. :  Dizziness,  folly. 

"  That  he  heore  duti  alegge  ?  "—old  Eng.  Homttiti, 

P.IIL 

dusk,   *  deosc,   *  dcosk,   *  dosk,  a.  k  t. 

[Cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  duska  =  to  drizzle,  dusk 
t=  a  slight  shower,  and  duskug  =  misty  ;  A.S. 
thtostre  =  darkness.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tending  to  darkness ;  moderately  or  ra- 
ther dark. 

"  A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades." 

Milton:  P.  A'.,  i.  29«. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  or  a  dark  colour. 

"  The  hills,  to  their  supply. 
Vapour  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist. 
Bent  up  amain."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  740-41 

*3.  Not  clear  or  plain  ;  mysterious. 

"Thl»  word  1s  deoik."— Ana-en  Kltalt,  p.  148. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  tendency  to   darkness ;   incipient  or 
slight  obscurity. 

2.  A  tendency  to  a  black  colour ;  darkness 
of  colour. 

"  Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  his  skin." 

Dry  dm  :  Palamon  t  Arcitt,  ill.  7«,  77. 

8.  Twilight;  the  period  of  time  just  between 
light  and  darkness. 

"  Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine." 
Thornton  :  Summer,  56. 

•dusk,    *  dusk-en,   •  dosk-in,  v.t.  &  i. 

[DUSK,  «.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  dusky  or  somewhat  dark. 

"  Hire  cote  arm  lire  it  dutkyd  reed." 

Lydgnte :  Minor  Poems,  p.  204. 

2.  fig. :  To  discourage,  to  damp. 

"  Withdrawen  his  devoclon 
And  dusken  his  herte." 

P.  Ploughman's  Crede,  1,11ft. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  dusk  or  dark  ;  to  be  darkened. 

2.  To  become  dim. 

"  Thine  ehnen  schulen  doskln." 

Eali  Jteidenhad,  p.  M. 

•dusked,  pa. par.  oro.    [DUSK,  v.] 

dusk' -en,  v.t.  k  i.    [Eng.  dusk;  -en.] 

*  A.  Trans. :   To   make  dusk  or  dark  ;  to 
darken. 

"  The  sayd  epigrame  was  not  utterly  defaced,  hut 
only  duskened  or  rased."— Nicoll :  Thucydides,  fol.  163. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  grow  dusk. 
"  Till  twilight  duskened  into  dark."      J.  K.LoweU. 

*  dus'ke-nesse,  s.    [DCSKNESS.] 

dusk'-J-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dusky;  -ly.]  In  a 
dusky  or  somewhat  dark  manner  or  degree.' 

"  Night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better)." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  1L 

dusk  i  ness,  *.  [Eng.  dusky;  -ness.]  The 
Quality  or  state  of  being  dusky  or  somewhat 
dark. 

"Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  colour  of  it  with 
such  a  kind  of  duskiness,  as  we  may  observe  in  pic- 


turfs  that  have  hung  iu 

of  Boetius  (1674),  p.  a. 


oky  room."— Tram. 


•  dusk'-tog,  *  dusk-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[DUSK,  V.] 

A.  &  'B,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  tubst. :  The  act  of  making  dark  or 
dim  ;  the  state  of  becoming  dark  or  dim. 

"Whereof  is  engendred  dutkynge  of  the  eyes."— Sir 
T.  Uyot :  Castfl  of  UeUh,  bk.  iil 

"  dusk'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  dusk  ;  -ish.] 

1.  Inclining  to  darkness ;  rather  dark,  ob- 
scure. 

"With  many  duskith  vapours  cled." 

Stirling  :  Aurora,  st.  18. 

2.  Inclining  to  blackness ;  somewhat  black. 
"  Bight  Is  not  contented  with  sudden  departmeuU 

»rom  one  extreme  to  another:  therefore  rather  a 
dtuUih  tincture  than  an  absolute  black."  Walton: 
Arc/nttcture. 

•duslf-ish-l*,  adv.  [Eng.  diiskish  ;  -ly.}  In 
a  rather  dusk  or  dark  manner ;  somewhat 
darkly  or  mistily. 

"  The  sawdust  burned  fair,  till  part  of  the  candle 
consumed :  the  dust  gathering  about  the  snast  mad* 
the  snast  U  burn  duikishly. '— Bacon:  X Mural  ait- 
tort,  i  8W.. 


'dusk -ish-ness,  *dusk-ysh-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
duskish;  -;«•*>-.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
duskish ;  duskiness. 

"  £?r  w.'10  cau  "  ""'old,  an<l  read  aright 
The  divers  coluun,  mid  tbe  tinctures  fair. 
Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  write 
Of  light,  of  itiakithnew,  of  thick,  of  rare 
Consistencies."      More :  Song  uf  tin  Haul,  I.  i.  22. 

diisk' -ness,  *  duske  nesse,  *  dusk- 
nesse,  5.  [Eng.  dusk;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dusk  or  somewhat  dark; 
duskiness. 

"Of  satiety  or  fulnesses  be  lugendered  painful 
diseases  and  sicknesses— great  bleedings,  cramps,  dusk- 
ni-ss  of  sight"— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Ooternour,  in  b. 

diis'-ky,  a.    [Eng.  dusk;  -y.] 

1.  Tending  to  darkness  or  duskiness ;  some- 
what dark. 

"  Midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence." 

Milton:  P.  L..V.  6«7.  MS. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  colour ;  some- 
what or  rather  black. 

"  Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd. 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  it  116,  1U. 

3.  Pertaining  to  darkness  or  night. 
"[They]  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  dreams." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyssey,  xxiv.  18. 

4.  Dull,  not  bright 


5.  Gloomy,  sad,  dispiriting,  depressing. 

"  While  he  continues  in  life,  this  dusky  scene  jf 
horronr,  Uii  melancholy  prospect  of  final  perdition, 
will  frequently  occur  to  his  fancy."— Bentley :  Sermons. 

6.  Gloomy,  dispirited,  melancholy. 

"Umbrlel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite." 

Pope :  Rapt  of  the  Lock,  iv.  IS. 

dusky-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Formica  fusca. 

dusky-browed,  a.  Having  a  brown  or 
swarthy  orow. 

"  It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed  Jack." 
Wordsworth :  Power  of  Aluxic. 

dusky-coloured,  a.  Of  a  dusky  colour, 
tending  to  blackness. 

"  They  rose  in  one  unbroken  sweep  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  covered  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  by  the  dusky-coloured  forest/'— 
Darwin:  Voyage  Hound  the  World  (1870),  ch.  x..  p.  220. 

dusky-perch, «. 

Tchthy.  :  A  species  of  perch,  Senanus  gigas, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Senauus,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  sometimes  reaches  a  weight 
of  sixty  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  a 
dark  reddish-brown,  becoming  paler  on  the 
belly.  Both  jaws  have  very  distinct  canine 
teeth. 

dusky -sandalled,  a.  Having  dark 
sandals.  (Fig.  £  Poet.) 

"  The  cowled  and  dusky-sandalled  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate 
Departs  with  silent  pace." 

Longfellow:  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

dusky  skulpin,  s. 
Ichthy :  [SKULPIN.] 

dust,  *  doust,  *  douste,  *  dusst,  s.  [A.S. 
dust,  cogn.  with  It-el,  dust  =  dust ;  Dan.  duist 
=  fine  meal ;  Dut.  dyst.  Cf.  also  Sw.  &  Dan. 
dunst  =  vapour,  steam  ;  Goth,  daunt  =odour  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tunst,  Ger.  dunst  =  vapour,  flue 
dust ;  Lat.  fumus  =  smoke.  (Skeat.)} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  such 
small  particles  as  to  be  capable  of  floating  in 
or  being  carried  by  the  air. 

"  The  dust 

Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Baised  by  your  populous  troops." 

Shakes?. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iil.  6. 

*(2)  A  single  grain,  or  particle  of  earth  or 
other  matter ;  an  atom. 

"  To  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground." 

Shakes?.  :  Richard  //.,  ii.  3. 

(3)  Earth  ;  unorganized  matter. 

"  Know  thy  birth  ; 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  208. 

(4)  Ashes  ;  tine  particles. 

"  To  douste  be  let  hem  brenne." 

Leben  Jetu,  9«8. 

3.  Figuratively: 

(1 )  The  decomposed  bodies  or  ashes  of  tbe 
dead. 

"  The  noblest  relics,  proudest  dvit, 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds."   • 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

(2)  Tlie  grave. 

-  Mow  shall  I  sleep  in  th.  dust. "-Job.  Til.  21. 


(S)  A  low,  mean  condition  or  state. 
"God  raised  up  th*  poor  out  of  the  dust,  to  set  them 
among  prlucts.—  1  Ham.  ii.  8. 

(4)  That  to  which  all  things  return  in  death. 

"  The  sceptre,  learning,  pbyslck.  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. ' 

Hhakesp.  :  Cymbelin*,  IT.  1 

*  (5)  Anything  utterly  worthless. 

"  Vile  gold,  dross,  dust."— Shaketp. :  King  John,  UL  1. 

*  (6)  A  confusion  or  obscuration  of  the  true 
facts,  or  state  of  affairs,  as  in  a  struggle  the 
competitors  are  obscured  by  the  dust  arising. 

"Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust." 
Covper :  Task,  ill.  UL 

(7)  Money  (colloq.);  as  in  the  phrase.  Down 
with  the  dust. 

"  The  abbot  down  with  his  dust,  and  glad  he  escaped 
so."— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  299. 

EL  Bot. :  The  pollen  of  the  anther. 
1l  (1)  Dust  and  ashes :   Extreme  penitence 
and  humility. 

"  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  In  dutt  and 
ashes."— Job.  xlli.  6. 

(2)  To  raise,  or  make,  or  kick  up,  a  dust :  To 
make  a  disturbance. 

"  There  was  small  reason  to  raise  such  a  dust  out  of 
a  few  indiscreet  words."— Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  Ii. 
(1. 

(3)  To  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes :  To  mislead, 
to  deceive. 

(4)  To  turn  to  dust  and  ashes:  To  become 
utterly  worthless. 

"It  was  no  dream :  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  itslies  at  his  touch." 

Longfellow:  TheSKiliuni  Talt. 

dust-band, «. 

Bot. :  Ustilago,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 

dust-born,  a.  Sprung  or  created  from 
the  dust. 

"  The  dust-born  pomp  of  earth. 
Made  thrall  to  death,  returns  to  dust  again. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  874. 

dust-brand,  s.  A  disease  of  plants,  also 
called  Smut  (q.v.).  It  is  a  sooty  powder  hav- 
ing no  odour,  found  on  oats  and  barley,  and 
produced  by  Ustilago  segetitm.  The  tlisease 
shows  itself  conspicuously  before  the  ripening 
of  the  crop. 

dust-brush,  s.  A  light  brush  for  remov- 
ing dust  from  furniture,  &c. 

dust-cart,  s.  A  cart  for  removing  dust, 
ashes,  and  other  refuse  from  houses,  the 
streets,  &C. 

dust-coat,  s.    A  light  overcoat. 
dust-dry.  <*•    As  dry  as  dust 

"Do  not  let  the  borders  gei  dust-dry."— Gardener* 
Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  6»6  (1881). 

dust-fungi,  s.  A  name  often  given  to 
the  Fungals  of  the  sub-order  Myxogasteres. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  tan-pits. 

dust-man,  «.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  remove  dust,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  from 
houses,  streets,  &c. 

"  The  duit-mnn's  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes. 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies." 

Guy:  Trivia. 

dust-pan,  ».  A  domestic  utensil  for 
catching  crumbs,  lint,  or  dust,  as  they  may  be 
brushed  from  a  table-cloth  or  carpet. 

*  dust-point,   .--.      An  old   rural   game, 
probably  tue  same  as  PUSH-PIN  (q.v.). 

"  He  looks 

Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  has  been  blown  up 
Last-night  at  dust-point." 

Beaum.  i  flet.  :  Captain,  ill.  1 

dust-shot,  «.    The  smallest  size  of  shot. 

dust  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [DusT,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  dust,  to  brash  or  sweep 
away  the  dust  from. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  dust. 

"Every  female  flower  which  I  examined  had  been 
effectually  fertilised  by  the  l>ees,  accidentally  dusted 
with  pollen,  having  flown  fivm  tree  to  tree  in  search 
of  nectar."— Darwin.'  Origin  of  Species  (Uia),  ch.  IT... 
p.  »». 

3.  To  sprinkle  as  with  dust. 

4.  To  rub  smooth,  or  polish  with  dust  or 
sand. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  fall  as  dust. 

"O  the  sniele  duste,  yif  hit  dusteth  swuthe  heo 
vlasketh  water  tlierou,  aud  swo)ieth  hit  ut  awei."— 
AiKri-n  Hi  wit,  p.  114. 

dust  (2),  *  dost,  v.t.  &  i.     [Icel.  diwta  =  to 
strike,  to  beat ;  dust  «  a  blow.] 


Cate,  flit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father;  we.  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or .  wore,  well,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit 

"An  engel  dtatf  bit  a  rwooh  dant  tint  hit  bigen  to 
datenm."  Ltgend  «/  St.  Knthtrint.  S.OiS. 

2.  To  beat. 

"  If  (which  Is  a  nun  chance)  the  be  good,  to  <fu*f  her 
: .»  wife]  often  hath  In  it  a  singular,  uuknowne.  and  as 
it  were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to  make  her  much  better, 
and  to  reduce  her.  if  possible,  to  perfection."— Pattenger 
9f  Bentmuto(Wll). 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  start. 
"  Vrgan  lepe  vnf nl  n, 
Oner  the  bregge  he  date."    Triitrar*.  Ui.  9. 

U  To  dust  one's  jacket :  To  give  one  a  beating. 
dust'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dun,  «J 

dust'-er,  t.    [Eng.  d»s<;  -«r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dusts  or  removes  dost  from 
articles. 

2.  A  light  piece  of  cloth  used  by  sen-ants 
in  dusting  furniture,  &c. 

3.  A  light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the 
clothes  from  dust,  a  dust-coat. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Paper  :  A  machine  for  removing  the  dust 
from  rags  or   other   paper-making   material 
before  sorting,  cutting,  and  pulping.    It  con- 
sists of  a  revolving,  wire-cloth  cylinder  in- 
closed in  a  box  which  receives  the  dust. 

2.  Milling:  A  machine  for  rubbing,  brush- 
ing, and  blowing  bran  to  remove  particles  of 
flour  adhering  thereto.    The  bran  is  fed  in  at 
a  spout  at  the  smaller  end,  and  is  driven  and 
blown  through  the  meshes   of  the   conical 
screen. 

dus'-ti-ness,  5.  [Eng.  dusty;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dusty. 

dust'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Dusr,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  removing  dust  from 

furniture,  &c. 

dusting-brush,  s.  One  which  has  the 
thick  end  of  the  handle  driven  into  the  middle 
of  the  tuft  of  bristles  ;  a  feather  brush. 

dus'-ty,  *  dus-ti,  a.    [A.S.  dytstig.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Covered  with  or  full  of  dust. 

"  With  joy  the  monarch  inarched  before, 
And  found  Menestheus  on  the  dmty  shore." 

Pop* :  Somer'i  Triad,  iv.  380,  SM. 

2.  Riled  with  or  composed  of  dust  or  earth. 

"  Not  a  hasty  stroke 

Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave ; 
Bat  unrepeatable  and  enduring  death." 

Coarper:  Tatk,  v.  808-10. 

3.  Like  dust ;  of  the  colour  of  dust ;  dull, 
dusky. 

IL  Sot. :  Covered  with  minute  dots,  as  if 
dusted.  Example,  the  calyx  and  corolla  of 

Ardisia  lentiginosa. 

dusty-foot,  s.  The  same  as  PIEPOUDRE 
(q.v.)- 

dusty  husband,  -•. 

Bot. :  G)  Cerastium  tomentosum,  from  the 
white  mealiness  of  the  leaves ;  (2)  Arabis 
alpina,  from  the  masses  of  white  flowers. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

dusty-miller,  *. 

Bot. :  Primula  auricula,  from  its  white, 
powdery  appearance. 

dutch,  v.t.  [See  def.]  To  clarify  and  harden 
by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  goose-quills, 
(first  so  prepared  in  Holland). 

Dutch,  a.  &  «.  [Oer.  deutsch;  M.  H.  Ger. 
diutisk,  lit.  =  belonging  to  the  people  ;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  thiuda ;  A.S.  theod  =  a  people,  and 
-is*  =  Eng.  'ish.]  [TEUTON.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  German. 

"  Germany  is  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this 
war  [the  Crusades]  at  this  first  voy.-vze  ;  and  that  other 
pilgrims,  passing  through  that  country,  were  mocked 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  fools  for  their  pains."— 
flitter  :  ffoly  War,  bk.  i..  ch.  xtii. 

"2.  (ATow):  Pertaining  to  Holland  and  its 
inhabitants. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  the  language 
of  Holland. 

^  In  many  compounds.  Dutch  «  false,  un- 
real. [DUTCH-COURAGE,  def.] 


B.  As  substantive  : 

•  1.  (Oriy.):  The  Germanic  rac«  generally 
1  (A~ow) :  The  inhabitants  of  Holland. 
3.  The  language  spoken  In  Holland. 

Dutch  agrimony, «. 

Bot. :  Kupatorium  cannabinum.  (Britten  4 
Holland.) 

Dutch  auction,  «.  An  auction  in  which 
the  auctioneer  starts  with  a  high  price,  which 
he  gradually  lowers  till  he  meets  with  a 
bidder. 

Dutch  beech,  «. 

Bot. :  Populus  alba.    [BEECH.) 

Dutch  case,  s. 

Mining :  A  shaft-frame  composed  of  four 
pieces  of  plank,  used  in  shafts  and  galleries  ; 
a  mining-case. 

Dutch  cheese, ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  species  of  cheese  manu- 
factured in  Holland. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Malm  rotundifolia. 

Dutch  Church,  ». 

EcclesM.  A  Church  Hitt. :  The  Church  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Holland 
adhere.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Dutch  wavered  for  a  time 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  In  1571  they  publicly  professed 
their  allegiance  to  the  latter  by  embodying 
its  doctrines  in  the  Belgic  Confession  of 
Faith,  published  in  that  year.  As  long  as 
they  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards 
they,  however,  abstained  from  the  use  of  the 
word  Reformed,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  French,  and  styled  themselves  "  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  the 
Spaniards  considering  Lutherans  more  easy 
to  govern  than  Calvinists.  One  of  the  most 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  after  the  yoke  of  Spain  was  broken, 
was  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618.  James 
Arrninius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden, 
having  rejected  the  Calvinistic  tenets  and 
adopted  those  which  were  destined  to  be 
called  after  himself,  Arminian,  a  synod  was 
convened  at  Dort  to  examine  and,  if  need  be, 
condemn  his  views.  This  was  done,  but  with 
little  effect,  the  views  of  Arminius  prevailing 
to  a  greater  extent  after  than  they  had  done 
before  their  condemnation.  The  present 
Dutch  Church  remains  nominally  Reformed, 
but  a  good  deal  of  rationalism  exists  within 
its  pale.  Its  government  is  Presbyterian. 

Dutch  clinker,  *.  A  yellow  hard  brick 
made  in  Holland. 

Dutch  clover,  >-. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  repens,  also  called  White 
Clover.  It  springs  up  frequently  on  lands 
recently  cleared.  It  is  a  valuable  pasture 
plant.  The  root  is  creeping ;  leaves  broad, 
obovate,  with  a  horse-shoe  mark  in  the  middle : 
flowers  white  or  pinkish,  forming  a  globular 
head.  [CLOVER.] 

Dutch  concert,  *.  A  so-called  concert 
in  which  every  man  sings  his  own  song  at  the 
same  time  that  his  neighbour  is  also  singing 
his,  a  practice  not  necessarily  so  national  as 
conviviaL  There  is  another  form  of  Dutch 
concert,  in  which  each  person  present  sings 
in  turn  one  verse  of  any  song  he  pleases,  some 
well-known  chorus  being  used  as  a  burden 
after  each  verse.  When  every  person  has 
sung  his  song,  all  sing  their  respective  songs 
simultaneously  as  a  grand  finale.  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

Dutch  courage,  s.  False  or  fictitious 
courage,  usually  applied  to  the  bravado  in- 
spired by  partial  intoxication.  The  phrase 
probably  originated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  our  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and 
especially  the  naval  reverses  we  suffered  at 
their  hands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ren- 
dered the  very  name  of  that  nation  a  synonym 
for  all  that  was  bad. 

"  The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose. 
Disarmed  of  that  from  which  their  courage  grows." 
Waller :  InttrwMont  to  a  Painter .  43.  44. 

•Dutch  defence,  s.    A  sham  defence. 
"Mr.  Jones  maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  dtfenee."— 
fielding  :  Tom  Jontt,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  T. 

Dutch  foil,  *.  A  copper  alloy,  rolled  or 
hammered.  Called  also  Dutch  l»af.  [DUTCH 

METAL,    DUTCH  MINERAL.] 


Dutch  gleek,  «.  A  jocular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  the  grmc  of  gleok ; 
M  if  tippling  were  th*  favourite  (am*  of 
Dutchmen. 

"  Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  food  cheer, 
except  it  wen  the  Uqnid  part  of  it,  which  they  can 
0u*cA  glfek.'—Gayton:  /tot.  Kotet,  p.  M. 

Dutch  gold,  s.  The  alloy  used  at  the 
works  of  Hegermuhl,  near  Potsdam,  is  com- 
posed of  copper,  11 ;  zinc,  2.  This  is  rolled 
into  sheets,  and  is  made  into  the  Dutch  leaf 
used  in  bronzing. 

Dutch  liquid, «. 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ethene 
dichloride,  CHzCl'CHsCl,  a  yellowish  oily 
liquid  found  when  equal  measures  of  ethene, 
C^B.4,  and  chlorine  gas  are  mixed  over  water. 
So  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered 
by  Dutch  chemists  in  1795. 

Dutch  medlar,  i. 

Bot. :  Mespilus  germanica, 

Dutch  metal,  *. 

Metal.:  A  variety  of  brass  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  copper  than  the  ordinary 
alloy.  It  is  capable  of  being  hammered  into 


of  an  inch  in  thickness, 


leaf  of  less  than . 

50,000 

and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  leaf  in  in- 
ferior gilding.    [DUTCH  GOLD.] 

Dutch  mice,  & 

Bot, :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

Dutch  mineral,  s.  Copper  beaten  or 
rolled  out  into  thin  leaves. 

Dutch  morgan,  *. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

Dutch  myrtle,  «. 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale,  a  fragrant  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Myricaceae.  It  is  found  m 
bogs  and  moors,  and'  is  in  some  parts  used  for 
making  an  infusion  like  tea. 

Dutch  oven,  s. 

Cooking  : 

1.  A  spider,  skillet,  or  camp-oven  used  by 
those  who  cook  by  hot  coals  on  the  hearth. 
A  mode  yet  common  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  unsurpassed  in  its  results  with 
skilful  housewives.      The  pot  stands  in  hot 
embers,  and  more  of  the  same  are  piled  on  the 
dish-shaped  lid. 

2.  A  cooking-chamber  suspended  in  front  of 
a  fire  so  as  to  cook  by  radiation.    Also  emi- 
nently satisfactory  in  its  results,  in  just  such 
degree  as  toasting  exceeds  baking,  and  grilling 
or  broiling  exceeds  frying. 

Dutch  pink,  s.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed 
with  a  decoction  of  birch-leaves,  French 
berries,  and  alum.  Dutch  pink,  English  and 
Italian  pinks,  are  bright  yellow  colours  used 
in  distemper  and  for  paper-staining,  and  other 
ordinary  purposes.  The  pigment  called  "  stil," 
or  "stil  de  grain,"  is  a  similar  preparation, 
and  a  very  fugitive  yellow,  the  darker  kind  of 
which  is  called  Brown  Pink. 

Dutch  roots,  s. 

But. :  Hyacinthus  nutans. 

Dutch  rushes,  s. 

Bot. :  Equisetum  hyemale,  the  largest  specie* 
of  horse-tail  reeds.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  silica,  and  is  therefore  used  for  polishing 
mahogany,  alabaster,  Ate.  The  silica  is  de- 
posited in  a  regular  manner,  forming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  structure  of  the  plant.  It 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  for  economic  puis 
poses  is  imported  from  Holland,  whence  its 
name. 

Dutch  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  of  art  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  the  perfections  that  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  Flemish  school ;  their  subjects  are. 
principally  derived  from  the  vulgar  amusex 
ments  of  the  peasants.  The  expressions  are 
sufficiently  marked  ;  but  it  is  the  expression 
of  passions  which  debase,  instead  of  ennobling 
human  nature.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Dutch  painters  have 
succeeded  in  several  branches  of  the  art.  If 
they  have  chosen  low  subjects  of  imitation, 
they  have  represented  them  with  great  exact* 
ness.  If 'they  have  not  succeeded  in  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  they  at 


boil,  boy;  petit,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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least  excel  in  the  most  striking,  such  as  in 
light  confined  In  a  narrow  space,  night  illu- 
minated by  the  moon,  or  by  torches,  and  the 
light  of  a  smith's  forge.  The  Dutch  have  no 
rivals  in  landscape  painting,  considered  merely 
as  the  faithful  representation  of  a  particular 
scene.  Among  the  chief  master  painters  of 
this  school  are  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  the 
Teniers,  Ostade,  the  Breughels,  Vandemer, 
Berghem,  Both,  Bakhuyzen,  and  the  Van- 
derveldes.  (H'eale.) 

Dutch  scoop,  s.  A  box  shovel  suspended 
by  cords  from  a  tripod  and  used  for  irriga- 
tion. 

Dutch  tile,  s.  A  variegated  or  painted 
glazed  tile  made  in  Holland,  and  formerly 
used  for  lining  their  capacious  fireplaces. 

Dutch  white,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and 
barium  sulphate,  sold  as  a  white  pigment. 

*  dut9h  ess,  «.    [DUCHESS.] 

dutch  -Ing,  ».  [DUTCH,  v.]  The  process  of 
removing  the  membraneous  skin  from  the 
barrels  of  quills,  and  drying  up  the  vascular 
membrane  in  the  interior.  The  quills  are 
heated  by  plunging  in  hot  sand,  and  then 
scraped  to  remove  the  skin.  The  heat  shrivels 
the  interior  membrane  and  dissipates  the  oily 
matter,  rendering  them  transparent. 

Dut^h   m  en,  s.    [Eng.  Dutch,  and  man.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  German. 

"  At  the  same  time  began  the  Teutonic  Order,  con- 
sisting only  of  Dutchmen,  well  descended."— Fuller: 
Holy  War,  We.  11..  ch.  L 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Holland. 

II.  Carp. :  A  playful  name  for  a  block  or 
wedge  of  wood  driven  into  a  gap  to  hide  the 
fault  of  a  badly-made  joint. 

U  Flying  Dutchman  :    [FLYING.] 

Dutchman's  laudanum,  s. 

Phar. :  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  of  Passi- 
flora  rnbra  infused  in  spirit.  It  is  used  in 
Jamaica  as  a  safe  narcotic.  (Browne.) 

Dutchman's  pipe,  .<. 

Sot. :  Aristolochia  sipho,  from  the  shape  of 
the  flowers.  (Amer.) 

*  dut9h'-y,  s.    [DUCHY.] 

*  dutchy  court,  «.    [DUCHY-OOURT.] 
•du'-tee",  s.    [DUTY.] 

du   te  ous,  a.    [Eng.  duty ;  -out.] 

1.  Performing  one's  duty :  obedient  to  au- 
thority. 

"  .Vine-aiid-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  dittmm  on  tbem  all." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Mmtrel.  i.  3. 

2.  Obsequious,  obedient,  dutiful,  in  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense. 

"  Be  but  dutemu,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender 
itself  to  ttiee."—Shalcetp. :  Cymbeline,  ill.  5. 

*  3.  Enjoined  by  duty  or  by  the  relation  of 
one  to  another. 

"  With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown,  .  .  . 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteout  oaths." 
8ha*ei/>. :  Richard  //..  Iv.  J. 

du'-te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  duteous  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  duteous,  dutiful,  or  obedient  manner. 

"  Once  every  day  he  du'eoudy  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe." 

Wordtvmrth  :  Excurrion,  bk.  vil. 

*  du -te-ous  ness,    "  du  ti  ous  ness,   s. 

[En,;,  duteous;  -ness.}  The  quality  of  being 
duteous  or  dutiful ;  obedience. 

"  If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  diMmunett  or  obser- 
vance comes  afterward.  It  cannot  easily  be  amiss."  — 
Taylor  :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ill.,  oh.  r. 

du  ti  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  duty ;  -able.]  Liable 
to  the  'imposition  of  a  duty  or  custom. 

"The  average  rates  were  Increased,  until  they 
reached  nearly  fifty  per  cent  on  the  invoiced  value  of 
all  dutiable  articles.  —Edinburgh  Berald,  April,  18C9, 
p.  52. 

du  tied,  o.  [Eng.  duty ;  -ed.]  Subject  to 
duty  or  custom  ;  dutiable.  (American.) 

dut -I-ful,  r<.     [Eng.  duty;  •fuVf).'} 

1.  Careful  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
one's  duties  and  obligations  ;  obedient,  respect- 
ful. 

"  The  most  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects.'— Mae. 
aulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xlll. 


2.  Expressive  of  respect,  reverence,  or  a 
sense  of  duty ;  respectful,  reverential,  deferen- 
tial. 

"  The  dutiful  language  and  ample  {rants  of  Us 
Parliament"— Macaulay :  Hitt.Sng.,  ch.  vii. 

dut'-I-fal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dutiful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
dutiful,  respectful,  or  obedient  manner;  as 
becomes  one's  duty. 

"  He  dutifully  submitted  but  did  not  affect  to 
deny  that  the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings 
deeply."— llacaulay  :  Hist.  Enj.,  ch.  IT. 

dut   I  ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  dutiful ;  -ness.] 

1.  Obedience ;  submission  to  just  authority  ; 
careful  attention  to  the  discharge  of  one's  duties 
or  obligations. 

"  Piety,  or  dutiful  nest  to  parents,  was  a  most  popu- 
lar virtue  among  the  Romans." — Drydcn. 

2.  Respect,  reverence. 

"  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil  dutiful; 
neu  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer  him  to  perish. " 
—Taylor :  Boly  Lining. 

du  ty,  *  deu  to,  *  dew-tee,  *  due-te, .--. 

[Formed  from  due  with  suff.  -ty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  debt  due. 

"  His  maister  had  not  half  his  diietf." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  «,MS. 

2.  That  which  is  due  or  ought  to  be  done  ; 
what  one  is  bound  morally  or  legally  to  do  or 
perform. 

8.  A  moral  or  legal  obligation. 
"The  pain  children  feel  from  any  necessity  of  nature, 
It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  relieve."— tocte. 

*  4.  That  which  is  due  or  owing  ;  one's  due 
or  deserts. 

"  Do  thy  duty  and  have  thy  duty* 

Shalcetp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  homage. 
".Where  mortal  stars  .  .  .  did  him  peculiar  tlutiei." 

Shaketp. :  /tape  of  Lucrece,  14. 

*  6.  Reverence,  respect,  piety. 

"  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show 
greater."— Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  (Dedic  ) 

7.  Obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents, 
or  superiors ;  loyalty. 

"  God's  party  will  appear  small,  and  the  king's  not 
greater ;  it  being  not  probable,  that  those  should  have 
sense  of  duty  to  him  that  had  none  to  God."— More: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  Any  service,  business,  or  office.     [II.  8.] 

"E<1n""xl  might,  in  the  common  phrase,  do  the 
dutyot  iiioruton."— Mill  Am  ten:  Mansfield  Park,  vh. 

XXV. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
H.  Technically: 

•1.  Comm.:  A  toll,  tax,  impost,  or  custom 
charged  by  any  government  upon  the  impor- 
tation, exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 

"  The  godly  must  pay  no  du!ie»  to  him."— Macaulay : 
Bitt.  Eiiy.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Mech.    [DUTY  OF  AN  ENGINE.] 

3.  Mil. :  The  service,  occupation  or  work 
of  a  soldier  ;  the  various  acts  to  be  performed 
in  military  service. 

"  othn.  as  often  as  Oalba  supped  with  him,  used  to 
give  every  soldier  upon  duty  an  aureus."— Arbuthnot  : 
On  Coin*. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  That  portion  of  ore  which  is  claimed  by 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of  the  mhio. 

(2)  The  useful  work  actually  done    by   a 
steam-engine  pumping  water.    This  is  repre- 
sented, as  far  as  the  Cornish  engines  are  re- 
ported, by  the  number  of  pounds  lifted  one 
foot  high  by  the  consumption  of,  formerly, 
one  bushel  of  coals  of  941bs,  now  of  112  Ibs. 
of  coal.    [Dury  or  AN  ENGINE  ] 

If  On  duty:  Assigned  or  appointed  to  the 
performance  of  some  particular  act,  service, 
or  duty. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  duty 
and  obligation  :  "  All  duty  depends  upon  moral 
obligation,  which  subsists  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  his  Maker  ;  in  this  abstract 
sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  duty  without 
a  previous  obligation,  and  where  there  is  an 
obligation  it  involves  a  duty ;  but  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  various  relations ;  obligation 
only  to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action :  we  have  duties  to  perform  as  parent  s 
and  children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as 
rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citizens : 
the  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  discharge 
a  debt ;  and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an 
obligation  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  a  conscientious 
man,  therefore,  never  loses  sight  of  the  obli- 
gations which  he  has  at  different  times  to  dis- 
charge. The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as 
the  obligation ;  the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting 


as  the  duty :  our  affections  impel  us  to  th* 
discharge  of  duty ;  interest  or  necessity  impels 
us  t<>  the  discharge  of  an  obligation;  it  may, 
tlierelore,  sometimes  happen  that  the  man 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  obligation  under  which  he  has  laid 
himself."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

duty-free,  a.  Not  liable  to  duty,  tax,  or 
custom. 

duty  of  an  engine.  The  term  was 
first  explained  in  a  definite  and  precise  man- 
ner  by  Davies  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body  in 
1827.  "  The  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  ordi- 
nary machines  is  force,  multiplied  by  the 
space  through  which  it  acts  ;  the  effect  which 
they  produce,  measured  in  the  same  way,  has 
been  denominated  duty,  a  term  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Watt  in  ascertaining  the  comparative 
merit  of  steam-engines,  when  he  assumed  one 
pound  raised  one  foot  high,  for  what  has  been 
called  in  other  countries  the  dynamic  unit ; 
and  by  this  criterion  one  bushel  of  coal  has 
been  found  to  perform  a  duty  of  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  millions."  This  has  been  more 
than  doubled  since  the  writing  of  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  duty  is  not  an  expression 
of  the  work  done,  as  this  would  include  the 
power  to  overcome  friction  and  other  resist- 
ances, but  is  the  actual  useful  effect,  expressed 
in  pounds  weight,  of  water  actually  raised. 

*  du-um'-vir-a-jy,  *.  [Eng.  duumvir  ;  -acy.] 
The  same  as  DUUMVIRATE  (q.v.).] 

"That  they  may  rule  in  their  duumHroey."— 
Oauden  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  488. 

du-um'-vir  (pi.  du-um'-vir-I,  or  du  um  - 
virs),  s.  [Lat.,  from  duo  =  two,  and  vir  —  a 
man.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  two  officers  or  magis- 
trates appointed  to  carry  out  jointly  the 
duties  of  any  public  office. 

du-um'-vir-al,  o.  [Lat.  duumviraJis,  from 
duumvir.]  O'f  or  pertaining  to  the  duumviri 
or  their  office. 

du-iim'-vir-ate,  *.  [Lat.  duumviratus,  from 
duumvir,] 

1.  The  association  of  two  officers  or  magis- 
trates in  the  carrying  out  of  any  public  duties; 
a  government  of  two. 

2.  The  period  during  which  duumviri  were 
in  office. 

du-um'-vir-i,*.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  duumvir  (q.v.).] 

dux'-ite,  s.  [For  first  member  of  etym.  see 
def. ;  Eng.,  &c.  stiff.  -Ue  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  A 
resin  occurring  in  a  small  layer  26  to  76  mm. 
thick,  on  the  lignite  of  Dux  in  Bohemia. 
(Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

D-valve,  s.    [So  called  from  its  shape  ] 

Mach.  :  A  species  of  slide-valve,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  steam-engine,  and  adapted  to 
bring  each  steam-port  alternately  in  communi- 
cation with  the  steam  and  exhaust  respec- 
tively. 

dwale  (1),  *  duale,  *  dwole,  s.    [AS.  dwal* 
=  an  error,  stupefaction  ;    cogn.  with  Dan. 
dvale  =  a  trance,  stupor ;  dvak-duk  =  a  sopo- 
rific; Icel.  dvol,  dvali;  O.  H.Ger.  dwala  * 
delay.]    [DULL.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Deceit,  fraud,  trickery. 

"  The  godds  lamb  than  clenge  sale 
This  wreched  werld  fr.i  sinful  duale." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,8401 

2.  A  heretic,  an  apostate. 

"  Qnhn  lucifer,  that  deuel  dvale 
Brogte  mankinde  in  slnne  and  bale." 

Oenetu  t  Exodut,  M. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Dwale,  herbe.  llnrella  tompnVera.  Tel  morvB* 
mortifera,"— Prompt.  Pan. 

4.  A  potion  or  draught  causing  stupefaction. 
"  Nedeth  hem  no  dwale."    Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,1«». 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  (I)  Atropa  belladonna,  (2)  Common 
Nightshade,  Solanum  dulcamara. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  SABLE  (q.v.). 

deadly  dwale,  .• . 

Bot. :  Atropa  belladonna.  (Britten  &  Holland,) 

•dwale  (2),  t.    [DOLE,  DULE.] 
1.  Grief,  complaint. 

"  Listen,  and  don  a-wel  that  dwale." 

Gfnetii  t  Xxodut,  l.llfc 


fate,  Kit.  tare,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  «  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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2.  Strife,  contest. 

"  letro  listncde  moyses  tale 
Of  him  and  plmrauu  the  dtealf." 

Gmetit  t  Sxodut.  8,404. 

dwam,   «.     [DwALM.]     A  qualm,  a  swoon,  a 
faint ;  a  sadden  fit  of  sickness. 


dwang,   s.    [Dut.  dwingen  =  to  compel,  to 
force.] 

1.  A  large  iron  bar-wrench  used  to  tighten 
nuts  on  bolts. 

2.  A  crow-bar  used  by  masons. 

3.  A  strut  inserted  between  the  joists  of  a 
floor  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  them.    (Scotch.) 

dwarf,  "dwarfe,  ^dwergh,  *dwerffe, 

•  dwerowe,     *  dwerwh,      *  dwerk, 

*  dnerwe,  *  durwe,  .«.  <fe  o.    [A.  8.  dweorg, 
dweorh,  dwerg ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dwerg;  Icel. 
dvergr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  dvrrg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  twerc, 
querch  ;  Ger.  zwerg  (Skeat..).} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  human  being  much  below  the  ordinary 
size  of  man. 

"  Durwei  .  .  .  none  so  high 
So  the  leyuthe  of  an  elve." 

Alitaundrr,  6,266. 

2.  An  animal    or   plant   much  below  the 
natural  or  ordinary  size. 

"In  a  delicate  plantation  of  trees,  all  well  grown, 
fair,  aud  smooth,  one  dwnrf  was  knotty  and  crooked, 
and  the  rest  had  it  in  derision."— L'fttrange. 

*3.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight ;  a  page 

"  The  champion  stout 

Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave. 
And  to  the  dwarf  awhile  his  needless  spear  he  gave." 
Spenser:  F.  <j.,  I.  i.  11. 

4.  Anything  insignificant  in  size  in  compa- 
rison with  others. 

"To  see  the  trees,  which  I  had  thought  so  tall. 
Mere  dtoarft."  Wordtworth :  Sonnets. 

^  Dwarf  is  largely  used  in  composition, 
especially  in  reference  to  plants,  to  express 
comparative  smallness  or  lowness. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Below  the  ordinary  or  natural 

rise. 

2.  Sot. :    Applied    to    fruit   trees   whose 
branches  start  out  from  close  to  the  ground, 
as  distinguished  from  standards  whose  stocks 
•re  several  feet  in  height. 

"  Saw  off  the  stock  in  a  smooth  place ;  aud  for  dwarf 
trees,  graft  them  within  four  fingers  of  the  ground."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

dwarf-bay,  s. 

Sot. :  (1)  Daphne  mezereum,  (2)  Daphne 
Laureate,.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dwarf-cornel,  s. 

Sot. :  A  common  modern  book-name  for 
Cornus  suecica.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dwarf-elder,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Sambucut  ebulus,  (2)  J!gopodium 
podagraria.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dwarf-grass-tree,  s. 

Sot.  :  A  liliaceous  plant,  Xanthorrhaxi  hu- 
milis,  found  in  Tasmania.  The  base  of  the 
leaves  is  eatable. 

dwarf-honeysuckle,  • . 

Bot. :  Cornus  suecica.    (Britten  t  Holland.) 

dwarf-male,  s. 

Bot. :  The  antheridium  of  the  algal  group 
(Edogoniex. 

dwarf-mallow,  *. 

Bot.:  Malvarotundifolia.  (Britten <t Holland.) 

dwarf-palm,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  genuine  palm,  Chamcerops  humilis. 

2.  Opvntia  vulgaris.     In  this  second  case 
Dwarf- palm  is  quite  a  misnomer,  the  plant 
being  a  cactus. 

dwarf-rafter, *. 

Carp. :  Little  jack ;  a  short  rafter  in  the  hip 
Of  a  roof. 

dwarf-wall,  s.  A  low  wall  serving  to 
surround  an  enclosure ;  such  a  wall  as  that  on 
which  iron-railing  is  commonly  set. 

dwarf,  r.t.  &  i.    [DWARF,  s.] 
A.  Tranjsitive: 

t 1.  Lit. :  To  make  dwarfish  or  imall  In  size ; 
to  stunt. 


"It  is  reported  that  a  good  strong  canvas,  spread 
over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  puttetb  forth, 
will  dwarf  it,  aud  make  it  spread."— flocon  :  ffatural 
Siitory. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  to  appear  small  by  comparison ; 
to  cause  to  look  less  than  reality. 

"  The  larger  love 
That  dwarfi  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one." 

Tennytm  :   Vivien,  841,  841. 

2.  To  hinder  from  growing  or  spreading  to 
the  natural  size  or  extent ;  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  development  of. 

"The  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  dwarfed  and  mutilated."  — 
Buckle. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  become  less  or  stunted  ; 
to  be  dwarfed. 

"  As  it  grew  it  dwarfed.'— Buckle. 

dwarfed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DWARF,  v.] 

dwarf '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DwARy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  dwarfish  or  stunted  ; 
the  act  of  hindering  or  stopping  the  full  de- 
velopment of. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  dwarfed,  stunted, 
or  hindered  from  full  development. 

dwarf'  Ish,  a.     [Eng.  dwarf;  -isfc.] 

1.  Lit .  :  Below  the  natural  or  ordinary  size ; 
stunted  like  a  dwarf. 

"  Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lou  JJiiutrel,  li.  31. 

2.  Fig.  :  Petty,  insignificant. 

"  This  dwarfith  war,  these  pigmy  arms." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  V.  2. 

*  dwarf '-Ish-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dioarfish;  -ly.] 

Like  a  dwarf. 

*  dwarf '-fen-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dwarjish ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  dwarfish  ;  diminu- 

tiveness  of  stature. 

"  Tis  no  wonder  that  science  hath  not  outgrown  the 
dunrjlshiiets  of  its  pristine  stature,  and  that  the 
intellectual  world  is  such  a  microcosm."  —  Glanviil  : 
Scepsis  Hcimtijica. 

*  dwarf  '-ling,  ».      [Eng.   dwarf;    dim.  suff. 
-ling.]     A  little  dwarf;   a  creature  of  very 
diminutive  size. 


*dwar'-fy,  a.  [Eng.  dwarf;  -y.\  Like  a 
dwarf,  dwarfish,  stunted  or  diminutive  in 
stature. 

"  Though  I  am  squint-eyed,  lame,  bald,  dwarfy,  4c., 
yet  these  deformities  are  toys."—  Waterhoute :  Apology 
for  Learning  (1653J.  p.  6S. 

*  dwaul,  *  dwele,  r.t.  [A.S.  dwelan.] 
[DWALE  (IX  s.]  To  be  delirious  ;  to  be  in  a 
stupor  or  unconscious. 

"  The  cradel  turnd  up  so  donn  on  ground 
That  the  child  lai  dueling."      Seven  Saga,  768. 

dway,  s.    [A  corruption  of  dwale  (?).] 

dway-berries,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Atropa  Belladonna.    (Withering.) 

dwell,  *  duel,  *  duelle,  *  dwellen,  r.  i.  <fe  t. 
[A.S.  dwellan  =  to  retard,  to  delay,  to  mislead  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dwalen  =  to  err  :  Icel.  drelja 
=  to  dwell,  to  delay  ;  Sw.  dvaljas  =.  to  dwell ; 
Dan.  dwelt  •=  to  linger  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  twaljan  ; 
M.  H .  Ger.  twellen  =  to  hinder,  to  delay  (Sfceot).] 

[DWALE  (1),  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*•  1.  To  go  wrong,  to  err,  to  wander,  to  go 
astray. 

"  Fra  thi  bodes  noght  dweled  I." 

Early  Englith  Pialter ;  Pt.  civiii.  110. 

*2.  To  remain,  to  delay,  to  stay. 

"  If  schold  long  dneUe 
Alle  that  sot  he  for  to  saye." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  609. 

3.  To  reside,  to  abide  in  a  place,  to  have  a 
habitation,  to  be  a  resident  or  inhabitant. 

"They  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites  in  the  land 
lave  cities  to  dwell  in.  —Joshua  x  i  v.  4. 

4.  To  live  or  make  one's  abode  in  any  form 
of  habitation  ;  to  sojourn. 

"  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles."—  Heb.  ix  9. 

*  5.  To  abide,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  any 
state. 

"  Ton  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
111  rather  ilm-n  in  my  necessity." 

Sltakesp.  .•  JiercfKint  of  Frnife.  I.  (. 

6.  To  have  one's  seat,  to  abide,  to  exist. 


*7.  To  be  turned  or  attracted  towards;  to 
hang  upon. 

"The  lovely  gut  where  every  eve  doth  dwell." 

Sluiketp. :  Sonnet  (. 

*  8.  To  depend  upon,  to  be  in  the  power  or 
control  of.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  My  hope*  in  heaven  do  dwell." 

Sluiketp.:  Henry  r///.,  Ui.  & 

H  To  dwell  on  or  upon : 

1.  To  continue  on  ;  to  spend  time  or  words 
upon ;  to  lengthen  out :  to  dilate  upon. 

"  Upon  this  subject  the  inspired  poet  dwrllt  through 
the  whole  sequel  of  the  psalm?'— Bp.  Boriley :  Sermont, 
voL  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To    stand  upon,  to    make  much  of,  to 
stick  to. 

"  Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  " 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  ii.  S. 

3.  To  hang  upon  ;  to  fix  the  attention  closely 
on. 

"  They  stand  at  a  distance  dwelling  on  his  looks.*— 
Buckmintter. 

4.  To  dilate  upon  the  importance   of ;  to 
draw  especial  attention  to. 

*  5.  To  depend  upon  ;  to  be  attached  to. 

"  What  great  danger  dwell*  upon  my  suit  ?" 

Sliakesp.  :  renut  «t  A  donit,  VML 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inhabit,  to  sojourn,  or  abide  in. 

"  We  sometime* 

Who   dwell   this  wild,  constrained  by  want,  come 
forth."  Milton  .-  P.  R..  L  330,  SSL 

2.  To  implant,  to  establish  as  an  inhabitant 
ot 

"  The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  spirit  within  them." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xiL  487,  43$. 

'dwell,  *duelle,  s.    [Icel.  dvol.}    Delay. 

"  He  withoute  duxUt  this  dede  gan  wide  telli." 

Kinaheart  Jetu,  1,071 

*  dwelled,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [DWELL.] 

dwell'-er,  *dwell-are,  s.  [Eng.  dwell; 
-er.]  One  who  dwells  or  resides  in  any  place  ; 
an  inhabitant. 

"The  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce 
a  dweller;  aud  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation 
being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller 
nut  to  be  beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance."— Bacon  :  Henry  Vll. 

*  dwell  -er-ess,  *  dwell-er-esse,  s.    [Eng. 

dweller;  -ess.]    A  female  inhabitant. 


dwell  Ing,  *  duell  ing,  -  dnell-yng, 
*  dwell-yng,  pr.  par., a.,  &s.  [DWELL,  D.] 

A.  &  B.  ^ls  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying;  delay. 

"  Thennes  by  wenten  withouten  duelling." 

Alaaunder,  5.201. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  living  or  sojourning  in 
any  place ;  residence. 

3.  A  place  in  which  to  dwell ;  a  habitation. 

"  Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  drag 
Oil.  33. 

4.  Continuance  ;  state  of  life. 


dwelling-house,  s.  A  house  in  which 
persons  can  live ;  specif,  a  private  house,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  house  of  business,  an 
office,  warehouse,  &c. 

"  A  person  ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  oi 
bis  direlltny-hoiist.  which  he  has  in  respect  of  bis  ha- 
bitation and  usual  residence ;  and  not  at  the  house 
which  he  has  in  respect  of  his  estate,  or  the  place  of 
his  birth."— Ayliffe :  Parergon, 

dwelling-place,  *  dwellynge  place, 
s.  Any  place  in  which  persons  can  dwell ;  a 
place  of  residence. 

"  Oh  1  that  the  desert  were  my  dtcelliny-ijact." 

Byron:  Childe  Bnrold.  iv.  17T. 

* dwel-sing,  *duel-singe,  s.  [DWALB  (i),  *. 
DWEOLE.  ]    Falsehood,  lying,  deceit. 
"  If  thon  doutest  in  enie  povnt  that  this  beo  duelling* 
And  nogLtsoth  that  ichtellenuu."   St.  SwMin,  104. 

*dwel'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  dwell,  and  fern.  suff. 
-ster  (q.v.).]  A  female  dweller  or  inhabitant. 
(Trench :  Eng.  Past  £  Present,  p.  112.) 

*  dwcole,   *  dwele,  *  dwelle,   s.     [A.& 
gedirxola  =  error.  ]    Deceit,  falseness,  unreality, 
emptiness,  foolishness.     [DWALE  (1),  «.] 
"  Prude  and  faire  wede, 
Al  that  is  dweole  wel  i  seo." 

Old  Eng.  Jtfi«MB.,p.l«x 

"dweol-eth,  'dweolnhthe,  s.  [Goth,  dwali- 
tha.]  Foolishness,  folly. 

"  Heo  was  igon  a  dweoleth."- Ancren  Riwle,  p.  Hi. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -tian-shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion-zhun-     -tious,  -clous,  -sious-shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.=bflf  dfl* 
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dweomercrseft— dyer 


•  dweom  -  er  -  craft,   «.     [A.8.    dwimor, 
dweomor,  and  erotft.]    Divination,  magic. 

"Psluz  bit  wisUanaa  thurgh  bii  dwromtrcrccft." 
Laiamon,  lii.  230. 

Mweom  er  lak, '  dweomelace.  •  demer- 
layke,  *  demorlayke,  s.    [A.S.  dwimor, 
dweomor;  sutf.  -lak.]    Magic. 
"  Devinores  of  dtmorlaykct  that  dremes  cowthe  rede." 
Ear.  Sng.  A  Hit.  Poenu;  Cleanness,  1.578. 

"dwerf,  '  dwerffc,  '  dwcrgh.  •  dwerk, 
t.  [DWARF.] 

dwln'-dle,  v.i.  &t.   [A.  8.  dwinan ;  I  eel.  dvina ; 

8W.   tCuM.\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  diminish,  to 
become  less  gradually. 

"  Come  back  !  ye  friendship*  long  departed  1 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  started, 
And  now  an  dwindled  one  by  one." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

2.  To  degenerate,  to  sink. 

";In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  Meus  the  only  growth  that  dwindle!  here." 

Ualdttr.itfi:  Traveller. 

3.  To  pine   away,  to   wear  away,  to  lose 
strength,  to  fade  away. 

"  Weary  sev'nnights  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine." 

Shakeip.  :  Macbeth,  i.  S. 

4.  To  become  diminished   or  decreased  in 
number  by  gradual  falling  away  or  desertion  ; 
to  be  reduced. 

"  Under  Greeuvil,  there  wore  only  five  hundred  foot 
ami  three  hundred  horse  left ;  the  rest  were  dwindled 
away. " — Clarendon. 

5.  To  fade  away  ;  to  disappear  or  vanish  by 
degrees ;  as,  All  his  expectations  have  dwindled 
away. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  make  less ;   to   cause  to 
dwindle  away. 

*dwin'-dle,  s.  (DWINDLE,  v.]  The  act, 
state,  or  process  of  dwindling  away ;  degenera- 
tion. 

"  Growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity." -  Johnton  :  Life  of  Hilton, 

dwin  died  (died  as  deld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[DWINDLE,  v.] 

dwm'-dling,  pr.  par.,  a.,&t.    [DWINDLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  state,  or  process  of 

becoming  less  or  fading  away. 

*  divine,  "dwyne,  *dwynyn,  v.i.    [A.8. 
dwinan.]    To  dwindle,  pine,  or  fade  away. 
[DWINDLE,  v.] 

"  Als  grete  stormes  dose  a  flour  to  dwt/nt." 

Bampole :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  708. 

*dwined,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DWINE.] 

dwin  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  ».    [DwiNE.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Declining  in  health. 

dy'-ad,  *.  &  a.    [Gr.  iuo?  (duos),  genit 

(duados)  =  the  number  two.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Two  units  treated  as  one  ; 
a  pair,  a  couple. 

"  A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad, 
and  a  superficies  to  a  triad."— Cudworth :  Intell. 
SpHem,  p.  376. 

2.  Chem. :  An  element  or  radical  which  can 
directly  unite  with,  or  replace,  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  monatomic 
element  or  monad  radical.  [DIATOMIC.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Dyadic  (q.v.). 

•dy-ad'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  auo«»t(5s  (duadikos),  from 
Svia  (dud)  =  two.]  Pertaining  to  the  number 
two ;  consisting  of  two  parts  or  elements. 

dyadic  arithmetic,  *.  A  system  of 
notation  in  which  only  two  figures — viz.,  1 
and  0— are  used  ;  thus  2  is  represented  by  10, 
8  by  11,  4  by  100,  9  by  1001,  &c. 

t  dy '-as,  *.  [Gr.  «v«  (dvas)  =  the  number  two. 
Geol.  :  A  term  proposed  by  M.  Marcon  for 
the  Permian  formation.  What  was  formerly 
called  the  "  New  Red  Sandstone"  was  divided 
Into  two  distinct  formations,  the  Trias  and  the 
Permian  —  the  former  mesozoic,  the  latter 
palaeozoic.  The  name  Dyas,  proposed  for  the 
Permian,  was  designed  to  correspond  in  sound 
and  in  etymology  to  the  name  Trias,  for  the 
more  recent  formation.  The  term  Dyas  im- 
plied that  the  rocks  so  called  were  naturally 
divided  into  two  series.  Three,  however,  are 


now  admitted,  as  by  Lyell  in  his  Students' 
Elements  of  GeaZojy— an  Upper,  a  Middle,  and 
a  Lower  Permian. 

Dyaus,  «.    [Sansc.] 

Hind.  Myth. :  A  divinity  of  the  Vedas,  the 
god  of  the  sky,  and  hence  of  rain.  The  name 
is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Z<v<;  (Zeus),  nnd  Latin 
Jupiter  =  Greek  Zevs  n-onjp  (Zeus  pater)  = 
Father  Zeus. 

*  dye  (1),  v.i.    [Die.] 

dye  (2),  *dcye,  *dyyn,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.8. 
dedgan,  from  deag,  dealt  =  colour,  dye.  ] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stain,  to  colour ;  to  give  a  new  and 
more  or  less  pennanent  colour  or  tint  to. 

"  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red."— Exod.  zxr.  & 

2.  To  stain  or  colour  in  any  way. 


Pope :  Homer" t  Iliad,  vi.  284. 

•  3.  To  pervade,  to  affect. 

"  The  suote  smelle  strong  so  wide 
That  it  aide  alle  the  place  aboute." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  1,704. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  practise  or  perform  the  operation  of 
dyeing;  to  follow  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
dyer. 

"  Suehe  [colours]  as  men  deye  with  or  jiaiiite.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ll.OST. 

2.  To  take  a  colour  in  the  process  of  dyeing ; 
as,  A  cloth  dyes  well. 

IF  *  To  dye  scarlet :  To  drink  deep  till  the  face 
becomes  scarlet. 

"  They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeiny  scarlet."— fliakeip.  : 
\Henry  IV.,  U.  4. 

dye  (1),  *.    [A.S.  deag,  dedh  =  colour,  hue.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  colouring  liquor ;  a  stain,  a  colour. 

(2)  A  colour,  a  tinge. 

"  With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  111  88,  M. 

t.  Fig. :  Quality,  character,  grain. 
"  A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to 
•auction  this  weakness ;  but  he  will  generally  connive 
at  it,  or  punish  it  very  tenderly.  In  no  case  will  be 
treat  it  as  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dyc."—MacaiUay: 
Hist.  Kng.,  oh.  v. 

II.  Dyeing:  Dyes  are  organic  and  inorganic. 
The  former  are  vegetable,  except  cochineal, 
sepia,  and  the  purple  of  the  murex.    Most  of 
the  vegetable  colours  do  not  exist  naturally 
in    plants,   but   are  obtained  by  subjecting 
vegetable  substances  to  special  chemical  treat- 
ment ;  as  in  the  case  of  garancine,  obtained 
from  madder. 

dye-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  the  operation  or  process  of  dyeing  is 
carried  on. 

"We  also  learned  in  the  dye-houtet  that  cloth 
being  dyed  blue  with  woad,  is  afterwards  by  the  yellow 
decoction  of  woud-wax  or  woad-waot  dyed  Into  a  green 
colour.11—  Boyle:  Worto.  i  740. 

dye-kettle,  s. 

Hat-making:  The  vat  of  dyeing  liquid  in 
which  hats  are  dipped  in  order  to  colour  them. 

dye-stuff,  s.  The  materials  used  in  the 
operation  of  dyeing. 

dye-vat,  s.  A  beck  or  tub  in  which  goods 
in  piece  or  otherwise  are  saturated  with  a  dye 
or  a  mordant  in  solution. 

dye-wood,  ».  Any  kind  of  wood  from 
which  a  dye  is  extracted. 

"Here  are  dye-woodi,  as  fustick,  &c."—Damptfr: 
Voyaget  (an.  1*99). 

Dye-wood  cutter :  A  machine  for  shaving 
wood  into  small  chips ;  usually  has  a  revolver- 
cutter,  and  resembles  a  rotary  planer,  except 
that  It  reduces  the  whole  body  of  the  log  to 
chip.  The  rotating  drum  has  adjustable 
serrated  cutters.  The  wood  is  fed  on  an  in- 
clined slide,  and  propelled  by  a  toothed  fol- 
lower, actuated  by  a  spur-wheel  and  rack. 
(Knight.) 

'  dye  (2),  «.    [DIE,  «.]    Lot,  chance,  fortune. 

dyed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DYE,  v.] 

*  dy'e-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [Die,  v.] 

dy'e-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [DYE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  hi  • 
impregnating  fibre,  in  the  state  of  cloth  or 
otherwise,  with  colouring  substances.  Fibrous 
materials  differ  in  their  relative  disposition  to 
take  colour.  Their  disposition  to  absorb  and 
retain  colour  is  in  the  following  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
attraction  for  colour  :  Wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp.  Woollen  goods  dyed  before  weav- 
ing are  called  wool-dyed  ;  if  after  weaving, 
piece-dyed.  Dye  colours  are  substantive  or 
adjective.  The  former  act  directly,  imparting 
their  tints  by  simple  immersion  in  their  infu- 
sions or  decoctions  ;  the  latter,  which  are  the 
more  numerous, intermediately, requiring  fixing 
or  striking.  The  intermediate  substances  are 
called  mordants.  The  mordant  is  first  applied, 
and  causes  the  dye  which  follows  to  adhere  to 
•  the  fibre,  often  singularly  affecting  its  tint. 
Thus,  cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of  copperas 
(mordant)  and  then  in  a  solution  of  logwood 
(dye)  becomes  black.  If  a  solution  of  tin 
(mordant)  be  substituted  for  the  salt  of  iron, 
the  tint  imparted  by  the  logwood  will  be 
violet.  Mordants  were  used  in  China  and 
India  from  very  distant  periods,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  [CALICO-PRINTING.]  The 
invention  of  dyeing  is  attributed  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians.  Solomon  (B.C.  1000)  sent  to  Hiram 
of  Tyre  for  a  man  "  cunning  to  work  in  ... 
purple  and  crimson  and  blue."  Ezekiel  speaks, 
in  his  burden  of  Tyre,  of  the  "  blue  and  purple 
from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  which  may  mean  the 
Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands.  The  most 
celebrated  dye  of  antiquity  was  the  Tyrian 
purple,  derived  from  a  species  of  mures.  Pliny 
cites  two,  the  buccinum  and  purpura.  A 
single  drop  of  fluid  was  obtained  from  a  sac 
in  the  throat  of  each  animal.  A  quantity  was 
heated  with  sea-salt,  ripened  by  exposure  for 
three  days,  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  kept  warm  for  six  days,  being  occa- 
sionally skimmed ;  then  clarified  and  applied 
as  a  dye  to  white  wool  previously  prepared  by 
the  action  of  lime-water  or  fucus.  The  wool 
was  first  plunged  into  thn  purpura,  and  then 
into  the  buccinum.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
tint  was  given  with  coccus  (kermes).  The 
dye  and  dyed  goods  are  celebrated  in  the 
Hebrew  and  other  ancient  scriptures.  Prus- 
sian blue  was  discovered  by  Diesbach,  at 
Berlin,  1710 ;  aniline,  in  1826,  by  Unverdorben. 
In  1856  Perkin,  experimenting  with  aniline, 
treated  it  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and 
obtained  mauve.  Arsenic  tried  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bichromate  of  potassa  produced 
magenta ;  blue,  green,  violet,  and  other 
colours  were  subsequently  produced.  Hats 
(black)  are  dyed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  verdigris,  and  logwood,  at  a  temperature 
of  180°  F.  They  are  alternately  dipped  aud 
aired,  the  process  being  repeated  perhaps  a 
dozen  times.  The  hats  are  all  on  thin  blocks, 
and  a  suit  of  five  dozen  fills  a  crate,  which  is 
swung  from  a  crane,  and  thus  raised  and 
lowered  as  required.  (Knight.) 

dy'-er,  *dey-er,  *di-ere,  *dy-ere, 

*dyhgh-er,  «.  [Eng.  dye;  -er.]  One  whose 
occupation  or  business  is  the  dyeing  of  cloth, 
•fee. 

"  Verdigrease  is  used  by  linen  dyert  In  their  yellow 
and  greenish  colours."— Sprat :  Uitt.  Koyal  Society, 
p.  288. 

dyer's-bath,  s.    The  dyeing  material  in 
the  vat  in  which  the  fabric  is  immersed. 

dyer's  broom,  s. 

Bot. :  Genista  tinctoria.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

dyer's  greenwood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DYER'S-BROOM  (q.v.X 

dyer's-moss,  s. 

Bot.  :  Roccella  tinctoria ;  also  called  Archil 
(q.v.). 

dyer's  rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Reseda  Luteola.    (Britten  A  Holland.) 

dyer's  spirit,  s.     Nitro-muriate  of  tin, 
employed  as  a  mordant. 

dyer's-weed,   dyer's-greenweed,  *. 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  book-name  for  Genista  tinc- 
toria. 

2.  Reseda  Luteola,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  Mignonette.    It  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  yellow  dye 
which  it  affords. 

3.  Isatis  tinctoria.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  mate,  oar,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  o ;  cy  -  a,   au  =  lew. 
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dyer's  yellowweed,  t. 

Bot.  :  Keseda  Lute»l*.    (Withering,  Ac.) 

dy'e-ster,  s.  [Eng.  dyt,  and  »uff.  -ster  (q.v.).] 
A  dyer. 

"Swing  Jock  Porteous  to  a  dyetter1!  be»m."— Scott; 
Start  if  Midlothian,  cb.  xii. 

dye'-weed,  s.    [Eng.  dye,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Genista  tinctoria.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dy'-Irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [D«,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  About  to  die,  expiring,  at  the  point  of 
death. 

"And  the  ruffians  twain  replied  again, 
'  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray.' " 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  T.  V. 

*2.  Mortal,  destined  to  die,  perishable. 

3.  Done,  given,  or  uttered  before  death,  or 
at  the  point  of  death  :  as,  a  dying  wish,  dying 
words. 

4.  Used  by  or  for  a  dying  person. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with  death  : 
aa,  the  dying  hour. 

6.  Coming  or  drawing  to  an  end  ;  fading 
away. 

"  That  strain  again  !  it  bad  a  dying  fall." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  L  1. 

7.  Perishing  in  any  way. 

"  Leaked  is  our  bark  and  we.  poor  mates. 
Stand  on  the  dying  deck." 

Shaketp.  .^  Tim  on  of  Athens,  IT.  S. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  expiring ; 
death,  decease. 

"  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then." 
Shukeip.  :  Son-nit  14«. 

dy'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dying;  -ly.]  In  an 
expiring  manner :  as  one  dying. 

•  dy'-mg-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dying ;  -nest.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  dying  ;  death, 
decease. 

2.  Languor,  faintness,  langnishment. 

"  Tenderness  become*  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingntu." 
—Conyreve :  Way  of  the  World,  111.  *. 

dyke, «.    [DIKE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stone-wall  fence. 

"  The  mason-lads  that  built  th«  Unf  dyk*.'-Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  IT. 

2.  A  sea-wall. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  bank  of  basalt  or  whin  by 
which  the  strata  or  lodes  are  frequently  di- 
rided. 

2.  Geol. :  [DIKE,  s.]. 
dyke-reed,  dyke  rove,  s. 

Law  :  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  the 
dykes  and  drains  in  fenny  countries.  (WKar- 
ton.) 

•dym-mond,  s.  [DINMONT.]  A  wether  of 
the  second  or  third  year.  (Scotch.) 

dy-nac-tJ-nSm'-S-ter,  *.  [Gr.  jvrofut 
ldunamv»)=  power,  i*rit  (aktis),  genit.  axrlvot 
(aktinos)=a,  ray  or  beam,  and  /ie'rp<»>  (metron) 
=  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  photogenic  rays  of  light,  and 
computing  the  power  of  object-glasses.  [Acri- 
XOMETER.] 

dy    na  graph,  ,. 

Aerostation :  An  apparatus  which  records  the 
lift  of  aniobject  at  the  varioni  speeds  of  iu 
course. 

dy'-nam,  *.  [Fr.  dyname,  from  Gr.  ivvamt 
(dunamis)  =  power.) 

Eng.  :  A  term  used  to  express  a  unit  of 
work  equal  to  a  weight  of  one  pound  raised 
through  one  foot  of  space  in  one  second ;  a 
foot-pound.  [DYNE.] 

dy-nam'-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  dynametre,  from  Gr. 
6v vanis  (dunamis) = power,  and  ti.tr pov  (metron) 
=a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  telescope.  This  power 
is  the  ratio  of  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the 
object  glass  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
piece considered  as  a  single  lens ;  this  being 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture  of  the  telescope,  to  the  diameter  of 
its  image  or  disc  formed  at  the  solar  focus, 
and  seen  through  the  eye-piece,  the  object  of 
the  instrument  is  to  measure  the  exact  dia- 
meter of  this  image,  which  can  be  either  pro- 


jected   on   mother-«f-pearl  or   measured   by 
optical  means. 

dy-na  mSt  rlc,  dy-na-me't'-ri-cal,  a. 
[Fr.  dynametrique.]  |  DYNAMETEK.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  dynameter. 

dy-n&m'-fc,  dy-nam'-i-cal,  a.  [Gr.  £v- 
rafiixot  (dunamikus),  from  Svvaii.it  (dunamis) 
=  power.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  power,  strength, 
or  dynamics. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  effect  of  the 
forces  or  moving  agencies  in  nature. 

"  The  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical 
efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal 
strata. "—Bertchel:  Astronomy  (1858),  i  S9». 

dynamic  absorption,  s. 
Nat.  Phil.  :   The  absorption  of  heat  when 
dynamic  chilling  (q.v.)  takes  place.  (Tyndall.) 

.  dynamical  electricity,*.  Current  elec- 
tricity. [GALVANISM.] 

dynamic -chilling,  *. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  chill  or  cold  produced  when 
a  tube  full  of  gas  or  vapour  is  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  missing  heat  has  gone  to  pro- 
duce motion.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-energy,  *. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  force  contained  in  a  moving 
body. 

dynamic-heating,  *. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  heat  imparted  to  the  par- 
ticles of  a  gas  when  the  latter  is  entering  an 
exhausted  tube.  It  is  produced  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  particles  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic  radiation,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  radiation  of  heat  when  the 
dynamic  heating  of  gas  takes  place.  [DYNAMIC 
HEATING.]  (Tyndall.) 

dynamic  theory,  «. 

Physics : 

t  1.  An  hypothesis  broached  by  Kant  that 
all  matter  originated  from  the  action  of  two 
mutually  antagonistic  forces— attraction  and 
repulsion.  All  the  predicates  of  these  two 
forces  are  attributed  by  Kant  to  motion. 

2.  (Of  heat) :  A  theory  or  hypothesis — that 
now  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one— 
which  represents  a  heated  body  as  being 
simply  a  body  the  particles  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  vibration.  This  vibratory  movement 
increases  as  the  body  is  still  more  heated,  and 
diminishes  proportionately  as  it  more  or  less 
rapidly  cools.  It  is  called  also  the  Mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

dy-nam'-I-cal-l&  adv.  [Eng.  dynamical; 
•ly.]  In  a  dynamical  manner ;  as  regards  dy- 
namics. 

"  A  straight  line,  dynamically  speaking,  is  the  only 
path  which  can  be  pursued  by  a  body  absolutely  free. 
—llcrtchel :  Astronomy  (IBM),  !  49L 

dy-nam'-ics,  *.  pi.    [DYNAMIC,  a.] 

1.  Nat.  Phil.  :  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  action  of  force.     It  is  divided  into  two 
branches  :  Statics,  i.e.,  that  branch  which  in- 
vestigates the  action  of  force  in  causing  rest, 
or  preventing  change  of  motion  ;  and  Kinetics, 
that  branch  which  deals  with  the  action  of 
force  in  producing  or  changing  motion.    The 
whole  science  is  popularly  called  Mechanics, 
dynamics    being    restricted   to    the    branch 
properly    called    kinetics.       [KINETICS,    ME- 
CHANICS, STATICS.] 

2.  PhiL  :  The   moving   moral   as   well   as 
physical  forces  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the 
laws  which  relate  to  them. 

3.  Afwrie.1  That  branch  of  musical  science 
which    treats  of  or  relates  to  the  force  of 
musical  sounds. 

1J  Geological  dynamics :  The  branch  of  geo- 
logy which  treats  of  the  aqueous,  igneous,  or 
other  agencies  which  have  brought  about  the 
long  series  of  changes  culminating  in  the 
present  system  of  things. 

dy'-nam-ism,  s.  [Gr.  Svvamt  (dunamis)  = 
power ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  involves  force. 

dy  -na-mit-ar  d,  s.  [Eng.  dynamit(t) ;  -ard.] 
A  dynamiter  {q.v.). 


"The  dfnamitardt  are  again  going  to  attempt  to 
wreck  buildings  in  Londou."— Dotty  Telegraph,  Jan, 
10,  1886. 

dy'-nam-Ite,   ».     [Gr.  ivvamt  (dunamis)  = 
power,  force;  Eng.  suff.  -tie.] 

Chem. :  An  explosive  compound  invented 
by  Nobel.  It  is  a  mixture  of  76  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  with  25  per  cent,  of  infusorial 
siM<pa.  The  silica  renders  the  powder  less 
liable  to  explode  from  concussion.  This  is 
dynamite  proper,  but  dynamite  is  also  used 
as  a  generic  name  for  other  mixtures  of  nitro- 
glycerine :  as  colonial  powder,  which  is  gun- 
powder with  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine ;  dualine,  which  contains  30 
to  40  |>er  cent,  of  mtro-glycerine,  mixed  with 
sawdust  saturated  witli  nitr.-ite  of  potassia; 
lithofracteur,  which  contains  35  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  mixed  with  silica,  and  a  gun 
powder  made  with  nitrate  of  baryta  and 
coal. 

dy'-na-mite,  v.t.    PYNAMITE,  «.] 

1.  To  blow  up  or  destroy  by,  or  as  by, 
dynamite. 

2.  To  mine  or  charge  with  dynamite. 

dy'-na-mit-er,  s.    [Eng.  dynamise) ; -er.]    A 
supporter  of  the  dynamite  policy. 

"The  work  of  Irish  dynamiteri.'— Echo.  Nor.  «,  IMfc, 


involves  such  use  of  explosives. 

dy-na-mo,  «.  [An  abbrev.  of  dynamo-electric 
machine.]  DYNAM.] 

Mach. :  Strictly,  any  machine  by  which 
mechanical  motion  is  transformed  into  elec- 
tric current.  Such  a  term  would  be  thus 
applicable  to  ill  magneto-electric  machines 
in  which  a  current  is  produced  in  coils  of 
wire  rotated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mag- 
net. It  was,  however,  pointed  out  in  1867  by 
Siemens  and  Whcatstone  independently,  that 
by  reason  of  a  slight  amount  of  residual  mag- 
netism in  the  iron,  coils  rotated  in  the  field  of 
even  ordinary  soft  iron  electro-magnets,  pro- 
duce a  small  current,  which  if  passed  round 
the  field-magnets  rapidly  exalt  this  magnetism, 
until  the  full  power  of  the  machine  is  in  a  few 
seconds  developed.  To  this  class  of  machine, 
devoid  of  permanent  exciting  magnets,  the 
terra  Dynamo,  or  Dynamo-electric,  machine  is 
now  by  usage  restricted. 

dynamo-electric  machine,  ».  [DY- 
NAMO.] 

dy-na-mo-gen  -e-sis,  s.    (DYSAMOOENT.J 

dy-na-mo-gen  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  dynamogendi); 
-ic.  ]  Pertaining  to  dynamogeny. 

dy-na-mog'-en-y,  dy-na-md-freV-o- 
sis,  s.  [Gr.  MPOJMS  (dynamis)  =  power,  and 
combining  form  -ytveia  (-aeneia)  =  producing, 
or  Eng.  genesis.]  The  production  of  increased 
nervous  activity  ;  the  development  of  nerve- 
force.  (Dr.  Brown-Styuard.) 

dy-nam'  o-graph,  ».  An  instrument  con- 
taining au  elliptic  spring  and  so  devised  as  to 
indicate  the  muscular  power  exerted  l>y  the 
hand  of  the  person  who  compresses  the  spring. 

dy-aa-mom'-e-ter,    dy-nSm'-e'-ter,  «. 

[Gr.  'Siivafi.it  (d«  namis)  =  power,  and  firrpar 
(metron)  =  a  measure.]  [DYNAMETER.]  Apow«r 
measurer.  Leroy's  dynamometer  is  a  spiral 
spring  in  a  tube.  Power  is  applied  to  con- 
dense the  spring,  and  the  pressure  indicated 
by  a  graduated  bar.  Regnier's  dynamometer 
consists  of  an  elliptic  spring  whose  collapse 
in  the  direction  of  its  minor  axis  is  made  to 
move  an  index-finger  on  graduated  arcs.  The 
Sector  dynamotneter  is  made  of  a  bar  of  steel, 
bent  in  the  middle,  and  having  a  certain 
flexibility.  To  each  limb  is  attached  an  nro 
which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  otlierlimb. 
Loops  at  the  ends  of  the  arcs  permit  the 
device  to  be  placed  between  the  power  and 
the  load,  so  tnat  the  limbs  are  drawn  toge- 
ther when  power  is  applied.  When  the 
problem  is  to  ascertain  the  force  transmitted 
through  a  revolving  shaft,  a  break  loaded 
with  known  weights  is  used. 

dy-na-mo-met'-ric,  dy-na-mi-met'- 
rl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dynamnrietfr ;  '-ic,  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  dynamometer,  or  the 
measuring  of  force. 


boll,  boy ;  po*ut,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -si on  =  shun,    -dons,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus,    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dynamometrical  brake,  *.  A  form 
of  Dynamometer  (q.v.).  Prony's  friction- 
brake  is  a  test  which  involves  the  loss  of 
newer,  as  it  consists  in  opposing  a  frictional 
impediment  to  the  motion.  The  measure  is 
relative  as  compared  with  other  machines 
similarly  tested,  and  is  determined  by  the 
power  evinced  to  resist  given  frictional  oppo- 
sition to  the  continuance  of  the  motion. 
Thompson's  friction-brake  dynamometer  has 
been  contrived  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
power  transmitted  through  a  shaft  by  means 
of  clamping-blocks,  a  lever,  and  suspended 
weights.  The  requirement  of  a  perfect  dyna- 
mometer is  that  it  shall  not  be  itself  a  charge 
upon  the  power ;  that  is,  that  by  its  interpo- 
sition the  expenditure  of  driving  force  required 
shall  not  be  sensibly  increased.  This  pro- 
perty belongs  to  all  that  class  in  which  the 
power  of  the  motor  acts  directly  with  all  its 
force  to  produce  flexure  in  springs,  while  the 
springs  by  their  effort  of  recoil  transmit  it 
nndiminished  to  the  machine.  (Knight.) 

•dy'-nast,  ».      [Or.    Swdtmis  (dunastis)  =  & 
ruler.] 
L  A  ruler,  a  chief,  a  prince. 

2.  A  dynasty,  a  government 

•  dy-nas'-ta,  s.  [Lat,  from  Or.  iwvao-njf 
(duHOStes)  =  a  ruler.]  A  tyrant,  a  despotic 
ruler. 

dy-nas  -tes,  s.  Or.  oWcrnjs  (dunastes)  =  a 
master,  or  ruler.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Dynastidse  (q.v.).  They  are 
the  largest  beetles  of  the  order,  and  come  from 
India,  South  America,  &c.  None  are  British. 

[DYNAS'TID.S.] 

dyn-as'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  6W<urnico?  (dunastikos), 
from  iWaoreia  (dunasteia)  =.  a  government.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings. 

dy  nas'  ti  ^Isin,  «.  Boyal  or  imperial  power 
wielded  by  successive  member*  of  the  same 
family. 

dy-nas'-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastes  = 
Or.  oui/asTTjs  (dunastes)  --  a  ruler,  a  master, 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  lamellicom  coleop- 
terous insects.  They  are  remarkably  power- 
ful, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  giants  of  the 
Coleoptera.  They  burrow  in  the  earth  and  in 
decaying  timl>er,  on  which  they  chiefly  feed. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  include  the  Atlas-beetle,  the 
Elephant-beetle,  the  Hercules-beetle,  &c. 

dy-nas'-ti-dan,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastid(<e), 
and  Eng.  suit',  -an.] 

Entom. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous 
family  DYNASTID^E  (q.v.). 

djrn'-as-ty,  s.  [Or.  SwaartCa.  (dunasteia)  = 
lordship  ;  Svvatmf;  (dunastes)=&  lord  or  ruler  ; 
£ui/ofiai  (dunamai)  =  to  be  strong  or  able ; 
FT.  dynastie.] 

•  1.  Government,  rule,  sovereignty. 

*2.  A  kingdom,  a  separate  government. 

"Greece  wag  divided  into  several  dynuttii't,  which 
our  author  has  enumerated  under  their  respective 
J»rinces."— Pope. 

3.  A  line,  race,  or  succession  of  sovereigns 
of  the  same  family  who  reign  over  a  particular 
country ;   also   the   period   during  which  a 
certain  family  reigns. 

"  Some  account  him  fabulous,  because  he  carries  up 
the  Egyptian  diinattift  before  the  flond.  yea,  and  long 
before  the  creation."— Sale  :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

dyne,  ».  (For  etym.  see  f .]  •  The  force  which, 
acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second,  generates 
a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second.  It  is 
the  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  force.  Or  it  may  be 
defined  as  the  force  which,  acting  upon  a 
gramme,  produces  the  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  ac- 
celeration. Or  again,  as  the  force  which, 
acting  upon  any  mass  for  one  second,  pro- 
duces the  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  momentum. 
(Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Unity  (1875),  ch.  iii., 
p.  12.) 

If  The  extract  which  follows  explains  at 
once  the  etymology,  the  origin,  and  the  mean- 
Ing  of  the  word  dyne.  • 

"As  regards  the  name  to  be  given  to  the 
C.  G.  8.  unit  of  force,  we  recommend  that  it 
be  a  derivative  of  the  Greek  ovpoftit  (dunamis.) 
The  form  dynamy  appears  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory to  etymologists.  Dynam  is  equally 
intelligible,  but  awkward  in  sound  to  English 
ears.  The  shorter  form  dyne,  though  not 
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fashioned  according  to  strict  rules  of  ety- 
mology, will  probably  be  generally  preferred 
in  this  country.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  Is 
desirable  to  construct  a  system  with  a  view 
to  its  becoming  international,  we  think  that 
the  termination  of  the  word  should  for  the 
present  remain  an  open  question.  But  we 
would  earnestly  request  that  whichever  form 
of  the  word  be  employed,  its  meaning  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  unit  of  force  of  the 
C.  G.  S.  system—  that  is  to  say,  the  force 
which,  acting  upon  a  gramme  of  matter  for  a 
second,  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre 
per  second."  (First  Report  of  the  Com.  of  Brit. 
Assoc.  for  the  Selection  £  Nomenclature  of  Dy- 
namical <t  Electrical  Units,  1873).  [DYNAM.] 
"The  dyne  is  about  1'OJ  times  the  weight  of  a  milli- 

gramme at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface."—  Brit. 

Atsac.  Ktpart  (1873),  p.  8S4. 

dy-o'x'-^-lite,  s.    [Ger.  dioxylith  ;  Gr.  Wo 
(duo)  =  two  ;  o|u«  (oxus)  =  sharp   .    .   .    and 
Ai'Sos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  LANARKITK  (q.v.). 

dys-,  pref.  [Gr.  Svt  (dus)  =  ill,  bad  ;  cogn.  with 
Sansc.  dus-,  dur-  ;  Goth,  tus-,  tuz-  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
eur-  ;  Ger.  zer-.]  An  inseparable  prefix,  denot- 
ing, ill,  bad,  unlucky,  hard,  &c. 

djrs-ws-thes'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  «u?  (dus)  =  ill,  Ac., 
and  oierdrjo-is  (aisthesis)  =  perception  ;  aiatid- 
voij.<u  (aisthanomai)  =  to  perceive.] 

Path.  :  Insensibility,  impaired  feeling  or 
sensitiveness. 

dy  s  as'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  6V«  (dug)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
OO-TTJP  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  irregular  Ecliinoids, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dysasterida  (q.v.). 

dys-as-ter'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dysaster, 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Paltxont.  :  A  family  of  irregular  Echinoids, 
found  in  the  Oolite  and  Chalk.  Also  called 
Collyritidee  (q.v.). 

dyil'-cnrS-a,  *.  [Gr.  Sva-xpoia  (duschroia)  = 
a  bad  colour  :  6v;  (dus)  =  ill,  &c.,  and  xpoia 
(chroia)  =  colour.] 

Med.  :  A  discolouration  or  discoloured  state 
of  the  skin. 

dys  cla  site.  «.  [Gr.  «w  (dus)  =  ill,  hard, 
&c.,  and  KAao-i;  (klasis)=a.  breaking;  xAaw 
(klao)  =  to  break.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  acicular  crystals,  commonly  fibrous, 
but  also  found  compact.  Lustre,  sub-pearly  ; 
colour,  white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue  ; 
frequently  opalescent.  It  is  very  tough.  It 
occurs  in  trap  or  related  eruptive  rocks  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  It  is 
also  called  Okerrite  (q.v.).  (Dana.) 

dys'-COl-OUS,  a.     [Gr.   oWxoAos  (duskolos)  = 
hard  to  satisfy  with  food  :  4v«  (dus)  =  hard, 
and  KoAof  (kolon)  —  food.] 
Med.  (Of  diseases)  :  Harassing,  wearing. 

•dys-cra'-«I-a,  *  dyV-cra-sy,  s.     [Gr. 

oWxpao-ia  (lunkrasia):  &vs  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
«pd<m  (krasis)  =  a  mixture.] 

Med.  :  An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in 
the  blood  or  nervous  juice  ;  a  distemperature, 
when  some  humoiir  or  quality  abounds  in  the 
body. 

"  In  this  pituitous  dytcrruy  of  blood,  we  must  vomit 
off  the  pitulta,  and  purge  ui>uu  intermissions."— 
Flayer  :  Bumouri. 

dys   era  site,  s.    [Gr.  8v«  (dvs)  -  bad,  ill,  A  <•  .  , 
and   Kpao-tt  (krasis)  •-   a   mixing  ;    Kcpdpn/^i 
(kerannumi)  =  to  mix.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  DISCRASE  (1),  s 

dys-en-ter-Jc,  dys-en-teV-I-cal.  a.  [Gr. 

SvvevTfpiKot  (dusenterikos).]     [DYSENTERY.] 
Medical  : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dysen- 
tery. 

"Almost  as  useful!  in  dytenteric  complaint*."— 
Grainger  :  Suyar-Cane  (Note  to  v.  144). 

2.  Accompanied    by,    or   proceeding   from 
dysentery. 

"A  flux,  for  the  most  part  dytentrrical."—  Boyle  : 
Warkt,  iv.  7M. 

3.  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from  dysentery. 


a.     [Eng.  dysentery; 
•ous.} 
Med.  :  Suffering  from  dysentery  ;  dysenteric. 

"  All  will  he  hut  as  delicate  meats  dressed   for  a 
dyunteriout  person  that  can  relish  nothing."—  Ua.tii.ker. 


dys'-en-ter-y,  s.  [Gr.  Juowwp.'a  (dusenterie^ 
=  a  bowel  complaint,  from  6Vs  (dus)  —  bad, 
ill,  and  ivrepov  (enteron),  pi.  ivrtpa.  (entera)  m 
the  bowels,  from  «ITO«  (entos)  =  within.] 

Med.  :  A  febrile,  infectious,  tropical  disease, 
not  common  in  this  country.  It  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  or  again  complex,  and  is  very  in- 
tractable and  highly  dangerous.  It  is  seated 
in  the  large  intestines,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowel,  but  sometimes  extends  upwards  into 
the  small  intestine  above  the  ileo-colic  valve. 
Dysentery  is  accompanied  by  straining,  and 
scanty  mucous  and  bloody  stools,  containing 
little  or  no  faces.  The  most  frequent  com- 
plication is  with  the  liver  and  disease  of  the 
kidney.  There  is  feverishness  throughout, 
dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  sleeplessness, 
quick  pulse,  despondency,  and  so  forth,  slow 
convalescence,  rarely  complete,  leaving  the 
patient  frequently  a  complete  wreck.  Ipeca- 
cuanha is  the  chief  remedy,  especially  in  the 
acute  cases  ;  opium  is  more  useful  in  the 
chronic  stage,  with  warm  baths  and  careful 
regimen.  In  the  scorbutic  form,  the  Bael 
fruit  is  the  best  remedy.  Dysentery  usually 
commences  with  griping  diarrhoea  and  excru- 
ciating tormina,  shooting  or  cutting  pains,' 
and  leaves  behind  tenesinus,  or  the  exhausting 
sensation  that  there  is  still  something  in  the 
bowel  to  pass.  In  favourable  cases  recovery 
may  take  place  in  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
but  death  sometimes  occurs  in  ten  or  twelva 
days,  or  the  case  may  extend  over  months  or 
years,  till  the  patient  becomes  like  a  living 
skeleton.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  complaints  which  human  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  gives  rise  to  many  chronic  ab- 
dominal diseases,  for  which  death  is  the  only 
physician. 

dys-ge-nes'-Ic,  a.  [DYSOENESIS.]  Barren, 
sterile,  opposed  to  fecund.  (Darwin.) 

djfa-gen'-e'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Sv?  (dus)  =  with  diffi- 
culty, and  yeVfcru  (genesis)  =  generation.]  The 
condition  of  not  breeding  freely,  infecundity, 
sterility. 

dyV-ko-lite,  s.     [Gr.  6W(coA09  (duskolos)  = 
wearying,  harassing  (?),  and  suff.  -ife 


Min.  :  The  same  as  SAUSSURITE  (q.v.). 

t  dys-lo-gist'-Ic,  o.  [Formed  with  Gr.  Svt 
(dus)  =  in,  bad,  on  analogy  of  eulogistic  (q.v.  ).] 
Expressing  or  conveying  disapproval,  censure, 
or  opprobrium  ;  opprobrious,  censorious. 

"  Whenever  he  is  in  any  dyslogistic  extremity."— 
Btackwood't  Jtaganne.  Oct.,  1881,  p.  481. 

t  dys-ld-glst'-it-cal-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  dyslo- 
gistic  ;  -at;  -ly.]  In"  a  dyslogistic  or  censorious 
manner  ;  so  as  to  convey  censure,  disapproval, 
or  opprobrium. 

"  Transcendentalist  ...  is  now  dyslo-iiiticaHy  em- 
ployed among  u»."—  T.  H.  Green.    (Oyilrie.) 

*  dys-l6-gy\  *.  [Tornied  with  Gr.  Sus  (dus)= 
ill,  bad  ;  on  analogy  of  eulogy  (q.v.).]  Dis- 
praise. 

"In  the   way   of  eulogy  and  dyilogy.'—Carlvlt: 
Mitcell,  iv.  117. 

dyV-lu-ite,  *.     [Gr.  Jus  (dus)  =  ill,  hard,  &c., 

A«o  (hio)  =  to  loose,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.  :    A  mineral   of  yellowish-brown  or 

greyish-brown  colour,  a  variety  of  Gahnite 

(q.v.),  containing  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese. 

dyV-l$rs-In,  *.  [Gr.  Svs  (dus)  =  difficult,  and 
Avo-is  (lusis)  =  soluble,  a  loosening  or  dissolv- 
ing.] 

Chen.  :  An  amorphous  substance,  CMHsgOg. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  choloidic  or  cliola- 
lie  acid  by  heating  them  to  300°,  or  treating 
them  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Dyslysin  is 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  potash,  and  alcohol 
(hence  its  name),  but  soluble  in  ether.  Alco- 
holic potash  converts  it  into  choloidic  acid. 
(  Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 


[Gr.  Suorof 

lawlessness  :  6Vs  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  vop.ot 
(nomos)  =  a  law.]  The  enactment  of  bad  laws, 
bad  legislation. 

dys'-o-dile,  ».  [Or.  SVO-W«T)«  (dusodes)  =  ill- 
smelling  :  6v?  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  o£<o  (020)  = 
to  smell.]  A  species  of  coal  which  while 
burning  emits  a  very  fetid  smell.  It  is  found 
in  masses  of  thin  layers,  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish-gre.r  colour. 

*  dyV6'-pI-a,  t.     [Gr.  &v<nmia.  (dutdpia).] 
Med.  :  The  same  as  DYSOPSY  (q.v.). 
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,  s.     [Gr.  8vs  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
6if<is  (opsis)  =  the  sight ;  oirrofuu  (pptomai)  = 
to  see.] 
Med.  :  Dimness  or  weakness  of  sight 

dys  6-rex  -i-a,  dys'-6-rex-fc  s.  [Gr.  fius 
(dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  opef  is  (orexw)  =  a  longing, 
desire  ;  bpeyo  (orego)  =  to  stretch  out  after.] 

Afed.:  A  want  of  appetite;  a  bad  or  de- 
pressed appetite. 

dya-pep  -si-a,  dyVpep'-sy,  s.  [Lat.  dys- 
pepsia, from  "Gr.  Svinrf^ia.  (duspepsia),  from 
ouo-TreirTos  (duspeptos)  =  bad  or  hard  to  digest : 
Jvs  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  hard,  &c.,  and  viirm 
(j>ep<6)  =  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Med.  :  Indigestion  (q.v.). 

"He  told  me  that  I've  not  Adytpepty'—Southey: 
The  Doctor,  ch.  Till, 

dys-pep'-tlc,  a.  &  ».  [Gr.  W<nreirro«  (dus- 
peptos) =  bad  or  hard  to  digest.] 

A.  -As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  orof  the  nature  of  dyspepsia. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  subject  to  dyspepsia. 

"  Tb«  only  great  writer  who  has  disparaged  Scott  is 
his  (tyi/teptic  countryman,  Carlyle."— Prater  t  Maya- 
tine.  Oct.  1882,  p.  516. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  suffering  from  or 

subject  to  dyspepsia. 

•d^s-pha'-gi-a,  *  dys -pha-g*.  «.     [Or. 

&vs  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  <f>ayfiv  (phagein^  = 
to  eat.) 
Med. :  A  difficulty  of  swallowing 

•dys-pho'-nl-a,  *dys'-phS-ny,   «.     [Or. 

6W<i><ori.'a  (dusphania),  from  Svcrtjxavos  (dus- 
phoiios),  from  iu«  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  4><on) 
(p/ion«)  =  a  voice.] 

Afed. :  A  difficulty  in  speaking,  arising  from 
a  disease  or  malformation  of  the  organs. 

djfe-phdr  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  6W<J>6pia  (dusphoria) 
=  pain  hard  to  be  borne ;  6W<J>op<K  (dusphoros) 
=  hard  to  bear:  8v«  (dus)  =  hard,  bad,  &c., 
and  4>opdt  (phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying  ;  <£e'p« 
(jphero)  =  to  bear.] 

Med.:  Morbid  restlessness,  producing  wake- 
fulness  at  night ;  the  disease  or  morbid  symp- 
toms colloquially  termed  the  Fidgets  (q.v.). 
(Cheyne :  Wakeful-ness,  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.) 

*d3hB-phu-Ist'-ic,  a.  [Formed  withGn  pref. 
fivs  (dus)'=  bad,  ill,  &c.,  on  analogy  of  euphu- 
wtic(q.v.)-3  Not  euphuistic  ;  not  refined. 

"  It  contains  .  .  .  two  of  the  most  execrably  euphu- 
istic or  tiysphttitt'ic  lines  ever  inflicted  on  us  by  man." 
— Swinburne :  A  Study  of  Shakespeare,  ch.  t,  p.  62. 

dys-pnce'-a,  *.    [Gr.  &v<mvoia.  (dtispnoia),  from 
6us  (diis)  =  bad,  ill,  &c.,  and  TTVOTJ  (jwoe)  = 
breath  ;  irveia  (pneo)  =  to  breathe.] 
Med.  :  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

*  dJf'S-pno'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  JVCTTITOOCOS  (duspnoi- 
kos)  =  short  of  breath.  ] 

Med. :  Suffering  from  shortness  of  breath  ; 
resulting  from  dyspmea. 

dyss'-mte,  s.    [Etvm.  not  obvious.] 

Min. :  Sesquisilicate  of  Manganese.  Dana 
considers  it  altered  Fowlerite.  It  is  from 
Franklin,  New  Jersey. 

•dys-tel-e'-61'-6-gy,  *.  [Or.  «v?  (dus)  = 
bad,  ill ;  re'Aos  (telos),  genit.  T«'A«O«  (teleog)  = 
end,  purpose,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  word  invented  by  Professor 
Haeckel,  of  Jena,  to  express  that  branch  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  the  apparent 
purposelessness"  observable  in  living  or- 
ganisms, such  as  the  multitudinous  cases  of 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  struc- 
tures. 

dys-the't'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  ovo-0«TO<r  (dusthetos)  = 
ill-oonditioned,  from  6u«  (dus)  =  bad,  ill, 
and  tow  (thetos)  —  placed,  situated  ;  TI'^MXI 
(tithemi)  =  to  place.) 

Med.  :  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood-vessels,  or  to  a  bad  state  of  the  body, 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culating system. 

•lys  -tome,  a.  [Gr.  S««  (d»s)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
To/uT)  (tomi)  =  a  cutting  ;  repro  (temnd)  =  to 
cut] 

Min. :  Having  an  imperfect  fracture  or 
cleavage. 

dys-tom'-ic,  dys'-t6m-ons,  a.     [Eng. 
dy*trm(e);.  -fc,  -ous.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  DYSTOME  (q.v.). 


dys-iir'-I-a,  *.    [DYSURY.  ] 

dys  -  iir'  -  f o,  o.    [Gr.  AWovpixof  (dusouriJcos) 
—  pertaining    to    dysury  ;     Fr.    dysurique.] 
[DYSUKY.] 
Med. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysury. 

dis'-u-ry,    dys-u'-ri-a,    *  diss  u  ry,   ». 

[Gr.  oWovpio.  (dusouria),'from  &w>  (dus)  =  bad, 
ill,  and  otpov  (ouron)  =  urine.] 

Med. :  Difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  urine  ; 
when  extreme  it  is  called  stranguria,  and 
entire  suppression  or  retention  is  known  as 
ischuria. 

dys-yn-tri'-blte,    dys-syn-tri'-bite,    s. 

[Gr.  Sus  (dus)  =  with  difficulty,  and  trvvrpifita 
(suntribo)  =  to  rub  together.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  GIESECKITE  (q.v.). 

dy-tfs'-cl-d«,  di-ti9'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  dytisc(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  predaceous  Beetles, 
abundant  in  stagnant  water.  When  inactive 
or  hibernating  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
thick  tufts  of  aquatic  herbage  or  in  the  soft 
mud.  They  become  active  in  the  early  spring, 
and  may  be  then  seen  moving  in  the  water  by 
the  propulsion  of  their  strong  hind  legs,  and 
coming  at  intervals  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
The  antennas  are  smooth,  and  destitute  of 
pubescence.  There  are  three  sub-families. 
They  have  the  same  faculty  as  the  Carabidae 
of  emitting  a  fetid  liquid  for  defensive  pur- 
poses through  the  interval  between  the  head 
and  thorax.  They  are  able  to  make  good  use 
of  their  wings,  flying  a  considerable  distance 
from  pond  to  pond. 

dy-tfa'-CUS,  dy;-ti-ctls,  s.    [Gr.  oVri<cd«  (duti- 
kos)  =  fond  of  diving ;  Svta  (duo)  =  to  plunge.] 
Entom.  :    A   genus   of  predaceous   Water- 
beetles,  the  type  of  the  family  Dyticiclse  (q.v.). 
Six  species  are  found   in    Britain ;    Dyticus 


marginalia  being  one  of  our  commonest  pond 
insects,  and  the  favourite  tenant  of  many  a 
juvenile  aquarium.  The  first  form  is  that 
used  by  Linnaeus. 


',  s.  [Fr.  devoir.]  A  debtor  who 
cannot  pay  ;  a  bankrupt  who  has  made  a 
cessio  bonorum  to  his  creditors. 

"Thief,  beggar,  aud  dyrour  were  the  saftest  terms." 
—Scott  :  Jtedgttuntlet,  kit.  ii. 

dyv-yn'-Is-tre,  s.  [Eng.  divine,  and  suff.  -ster.] 
A  diviner,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune-teller. 

"As  I  caiu  never.  I  can  uat  tellen  wher. 
Theriore  I  atyute,  I  naiu  m>  dyvi/nittrt." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,812,  2,818. 

dzer'-en,  dzer'-on,  s.    [A  Tartar  word.] 

Zool.  :  Procapra  gutturosa,  an  antelope  from 
Central  Asia. 

dzlg-gg-tai,  s.    [DJIGGETAL) 


E. 

E,  e.  The  fifth  letter  and  the  second  vowel  in 
the  English  language.  It  has  three  principal 
sounds,  the  first  long,  and  comis|>pncling  to 
the  sound  of  i  in  French  and  Italian,  as  in 
me;  the  second  short,  as  in  .men,  set;  the 
third  like  a  or  the  French  e,  as  in  there. 
There  is  also  the  mollification  caused  by  the 
short  or  long  e  being  followed  by  r,  as  in  her 
and  here,  and  the  u  or  dropped  sound  of  it, 
as  in  camel.  E  occurs  in  words  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  letter  of  the  English 


alphabet,  this  being  in  a  great  measure  doe 
to  the  fact  that  it  represents  in  many  in- 
stances the  Anglo-Saxon  a,  e,  o,  and  u.  It 
is  pronounced  with  a  medium  opening  of 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  turned  to  the 
inner  roof  of  the  palate,  and  softly  striking 
the  upper  great  teeth.  E  is  largely  used  as 
a  final  vowel  to  lengthen  the  preceding 
syllable,  being  itself  silent :  as  man,  mane ; 
can,  cane.  Sometimes,  however,  it  exercises 
no  influence  on  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in 
gone,  give.  It  is  also  used  after  c  and  g  to 
denote  the  softened  sounds  of  those  letters  : 
c  followed  by  e  being  pronounced  as  s,  and  g 
followed  by  e,  as  j.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  final  e  was  in  most 
cases  pronounced,  except  before  a  vowel,  or 
letter  h :  thus  the  first  line  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  TaUs  was  pronounced  as  follows  : 
"  Whan  that  Aprillc  with  his  shouts  swott." 

When  the  letter  e  is  doubled  the  sound  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  long  single  e ;  as,  in  deem, 
seem,  &c.  The  digraph  ea  is,  in  most  cases, 
sounded  as  long  ?,  but  occasionally  as  short  e; 
as  in  lead  (the  metal),  tread,  <kc.  The  combi- 
nation ei  has  two  sounds  :  the  first  the  same 
as  long  e,  as  in  receive,  deceive,  &c. ;  the  second 
that  of  long  a,  or  French  e,  as  in  reign,  feign, 
&c.  The  digraph  ie  has  thu  sound  of  long  e, 
as  in  siege,  believe,  tic. 

E.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  East,  as  in  charts  : 
E.  by  8.  =  East  by  South. 

E.  As  a  symbol  is  used  : 

1.  In  numerals :  For  250. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  Erbium. 

3.  In  Music: 

(1)  For  the  note  Hypate  in  Greek  music 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  key-note  of  the  Church  mode,  called 
Phrygian. 

(3)  The  note  Elami  in  the  system  of  Hexa- 
chords. 

(4)  The  third  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
corresponding  to  mi  of  the  Italians. 

If  Properly  restricted  to  the  E  above  tenor 
C,  the  octave  above  it  being  represented  by  e, 
and  the  octave  below  it  by  EE. 

(5)  The  key  having  four  sharps  in  its  signa- 
ture. 

4.  In  Church  Calendar :  For  the  fifth  of  the 
Dominical  letters. 

XL  As  a  prefix  (Lat.  e,  ex)  is  used  to  signify 
from,  out  of,  or  away  from,  and  also  privation, 
[Ex-] 

*e,  *ee,  *.    [EYE.] 

"About  hys  li,.ls  ane  quhisail  hung  had  he. 
Was  idl  his  solace  for  tinsale  ofhis  £.' 

Douglai:   t'irfU,  90,16, 

IT  Ee  of  the  day  :  Noon,  midday. 
ee-bree,  *.    Eye-brow. 

eafh,  *  ech,  *  eche,  a.  &  pron.  [A.8.  cdc, 
or  Ale,  the  latter  being  probably  the  correct 
form,  from  o  +  lie,  or  a  +  ge  +  lie  =  aye- 
like  or  ever-like  ;  Dut.  elk;  O.  H.  Ger.  eogalih; 
M.  H.  Ger.  iegelich ;  Ger.  jeglich.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Every  one  of  a  number  con- 
sidered separately  ;  all 

"Each  man's  happiness  depends  upon  himself.*— 
Sterne  :  Lettert.  No.  7L 

B.  As  pron. :  Every  one  of  a  number  takes 
or  considered  separately. 

"  Let  «acA 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  cock 
Fit  well  his  helm."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  541-48. 

H  The  correspondent  word  to  each  is  other  : 
as, 

"  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself.'— 
Philippkint.  ii.  3. 

The  two  words  are  used  elliptically  :  as, 

"  Tis  said  they  eat  each  other."— Shaketp.  :  JfacbeA, 

ii    4. 

That  is,  they  eat,  each  eats  the  other. 

*  easb.' -where,  adv.    [Eng.  each,  and  where.] 
Everywhere. 

"The  cases  questioned  are  for  the  moat  part  only 
such  as  you  will  confess,  before  the  suspicion  of  antl- 
christian  apostasy,  to  Imve  obtained  eachwhere  in  the 
church."— Up.  Hall:  Remain*,  p.  809. 

ead,  ed.  [A.S.  aed,  ed.]  An  element  in  English 
names,  signifying  happiness,  good  fortune,  or 
blessedness.  Thus  £dioartf(  Ead  ward)  signifies 
happy  preserver,  Edgar  (Eadgar)  happy  power, 
Edwin  (Ead win)  happy  conqueror. 

*  ead  -ish,  *.    [EDDISH.] 


bfiil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  0ns ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =£. 
-cian,  -tian  =  ahftn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  T-*iMn.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  sous.    -We,  -die,  &.c.  -  bel,  del. 
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fra-ger,  *  9-gre,  a.    [O.  FT.  elgre,  aigre ;  FT. 
aigre  =*  acrid,   sharp ;    Lat.   acrem,   accus.   of 
acttr  »  sharp,  kstu ;    8p.  ayri-o ;   1  ul.  &  Port 
cjro.J 
1.  Sharp,  acrid. 

"  She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead. 
That  had  her  life  only  by  bread, 
Knedeu  with  eisell  strong  and  eyre." 

Komaunt  qfthe  Hate,  MfrT. 

•2.  Sour,  acid. 

"It  doth  posset 
And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk." 

Shaketp. :  BamUt,  L  e. 

*3.  Sharp,  keen,  biting. 

"A  nipping  and  an  eager  air  " 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  I  4. 

4.  Pull  of  asperity,  bitter. 

"  Vex  him  with  tatter  words." 

Shaketp. :  SBenry  VI..  0.  6. 

5.  Impetuous,  vehement,  ardent. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"  Hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager* 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  1 

(2)  Of  things: 

"What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry?" 
Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  3. 

-6.  Ardently  desirous  ;  excited  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  attain,  obtain,  or  succeed  in  any- 
thing. 

"Many  whom  shame  would  have  restrained  from 

leading  the  way  to  the  prince's  quarters  were  eager  to 

Imitate  an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set." 

—Macaulay  :  Hitf.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

U  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  or  an  infinitive, 
but  of,  on,  and  after  were  formerly  also  used. 

"His  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it "  Additon  :  Cato,  i.  1. 

•  7.  Brittle,  not  ductile. 

"Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artists  call  It, 
that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself." 
-Locke. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eager, 
earnest,  and  serious :  "  Eager  is  used  to  qualify 
the  desires  or  passions  ;  earnest  to  qualify  the 
wishes  or  sentiments  ;  the  former  has  either  a 
physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
gether a  mural  application  :  #  child  is  eager  to 
get  a  plaything ;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to 
get  food  ;  a  covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize 
•whatever  comes  within  his  grasp  :  a  person  is 
earnest  in  solicitation  ;  earnest  in  exhortation  ; 
earnest  in  devotion.  Eagerness  is  most  faulty  ; 
it  cannot  be  too  early  restrained  ;  we  can 
seldom  have  any  substantial  reason  to  be  eager : 
earnestness  is  always  taken  in  the  good  sense  ; 
it  denotes  the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  heart  when  awakened 
by  important  objects.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
earnest,  or  in  earnest ;  a  person  or  thing  is 
said  to  be  serious:  the  former  characterizes 
the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  persons,  in 
•which  alone  they  are  to  be  compared,  earnest 
expresses  more  than  serious ;  the  former  is 
opposed  to  lukewarmness,  the  latter  to  uncon- 
cernedness  ;  we  are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or 
our  persuasions  ;  we  are  serious  as  to  our 
Intentions :  the  earnestness  with  which  we 
address  others  depends  upon  the  force  of  our 
Conviction  ;  the  seriousness  witli  which  we 
address  them  depends  upon  our  sincerity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject ;  the  preacher  ear- 
nestly exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their 
sins  ;  he  seriously  admonishes  those  who  are 
guilty  of  irregularities."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

eager-hearted,  a.    Of  eager  heart. 


H'ordtworth  :  Incident  Characteristic  of  a  Dog. 

e'a-ger,  *  ea-gre,  *  hi-gre,  '  a  ker,  *al- 
ker,  •  ack-er,  *  a-gar,  *.  [A. 8.  egor-, 
edgnr,  In  compos,  egor-stream,  edgor-stredm  — 
ocean-stream  ;  Icel.  cegir  =  ocean.  (Skeat.y] 
The  bore  in  a  river,  the  commotion  and  high 
wave  produced  by  the  influx  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  into  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide.  [A  KER,  BORE  (2),  «.] 

"  Like  au  «apr«  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide." 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Auffurtalit,  135. 
"This  word  \ak?r]  Is  still  of  local  use  to  denote  the 
commotion  caused  In  some  tidal  rivers,  at  the  flow  of 
the  tide.  In  the  Ouse,  near  Downham  Bridge,  above 
Lynn,  the  name  Is  eager,  as  also  In  the  Nene,  between 
Wisbeach  and  Peterborough,  and  the  Ouse  near  York, 
and  other  riven.  Camden  calls  the  meeting  of  the 
Avon  and  Severn  hiyre.  Compare  Skinner,  under  the 
word  eager.  In  Craven  dial.,  acker  Is  a  ripple  on  the 
water.  Aktr  seems,  however,  to  have  baa  a  more 
extended  meaning,  as  applied  to  some  turbulent  cur- 
rents, or  commotions  of  the  deep,"— Albert  Way,  note 
In  Prompt.  Pan. 

5'a-  ger-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eager ;  -ly.] 
*  1.  Sharply,  keenly,  "bitterly. 

"  Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  enqtrlj/  as  it  ttfeV  that 
It  seemed  the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been 
come  lu."—Knolltt  :  H  Marie  of  ine  Turku. 


eager—  eagle 


2.  In   an   eager   manner,  ardently  ;    with 
alacrity,  eagerness,  or  impetuosity. 

"The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  susceptible  people  of  France."—  Uacaulay  :  tiitt. 
Sng.,  cb.  Ix. 

e'a-ger-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  eager;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Sharpness,  acridity,  tartness,  sourness. 
"Atprota:  full  of  sourness  or  eagerneu."—  Florio  : 
New  World  of  Words. 

2.  Impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence,  ardour, 
zeal. 

"The  Lower  House  went  to  work  with  the  double 
eagerneu  of  rapacity  and  of  animosity."—  Jlacaulay  : 
Hitt  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  eager  or 
ardently  desirous  for  anything  ;  ardent  desire. 

"  She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerneu  with  her  restraint" 

Shaketp.  :  All'i  Well,  v.  S. 

e'a-gle  (1),  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  aigle,  from  Lat.  aquila 
=  an  eagle,  so  called  from  its  colour  ;  aquilus 
=  brown,  dark-coloured.] 
A.  As  substantive  :      • 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Ornithology: 

(1)   Sing.  :    Any   bird    of   the    sub-family 
Aquilina.    For  details  see  U  (1),  (2),  &c. 


(2)  PI. :  The  English  name  or  the  Aquilinse, 
a  ssub-family  of  Falconidae.  The  beak  is  long, 
hooked  only  at  the  apex ;  the  fourth  quill  is 
the  largest.  The  average  size  of  the  species  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  Falconidse,  but 
the  greatest  perfection  of  raptorial  structure 
is  in  the  sub-faintly  Falconinse  and  its  typical 
genus  Falco.  Com  pared  with  them  the  Aquilinse 
are  cowardly  birds.  The  eagles  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  world.  They  lay  about 
two  eggs,  white  and  spotted,  especially  at  the 
thicker  end. 

2.  Her. :  The  eagle,  borne  upon  a  spear,  was 
used  by  the  Persians  as  a  standard  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401.    The  Romans  used 
eagles  of  silver,  or  more  rarely  of  gold,  carried 
in  the  same  way  as  standards.    They  were  first 
introduced   about   B.C.  104.      The  Napoleon 
dynasty  of  French  rulers  also  adopted  the 
eagle  as  their  symbol.    A  double-headed  eagle 
is  the  emblem  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of 
Prussia.    It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  as 
early  as  A.D.  802,  by  Charlemagne,  who  meant 
to  suggest  by  it  that  the  government,  both  of 
the  Roman  and  German  empires  was  in  his 
hands.    The  American  White-headed  or  Bald 
Eagle  (Haliaetus  leucocephalus)  is  the  emblem  of 
the  United  States.     There  is  a  White  Eagle 
Order  of  Knighthood  in  Russia,  and  there  are 
Orders  of  the  Black,  Golden,  and  Red  Eagles 
in  Germany. 

U  The  eagle  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors.  Herodian 
(iv.  2),  after  describing  the  firing  of  the  funeral 
pile,  says,  "From  the  highest  and  smallest 
story,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose 
to  mount  into  the  sky,  which  is  believed  by 
the  Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  Emperor 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  that  time  he  is 
worshipped  with  the  other  gods."  The  medals 
struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  show  an 
altar  with  fire  thereon,  and  the  eagle,  the  bird 
of  Jupiter,  taking  flight.  Dryden  refers  to 
this  custom  in  the  opening  lines  of  .his  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector. 

3.  Numis. :  Various  royal  Individuals  and 
dynasties  have  placed  the  eagle  on  their  coins. 
This  was  done  notably  by  the  Seleucidn  in 
Syria  and  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the  coins  molt  frequently  called 
Eaglsi  :— 


(1)  An  old  Irish  coin,  current  about  A.O. 
1272.     It  was  suppressed  uiider  Edward  I. 

(2)  A   gold    coin   current  in   the   United 
States,  equal  to  ten  dollars  ;  weight,  16-7i8 
grammes,  or  258 grains;  fineness,  '900;  value, 
£2  Is.  Id.  sterling.    In  1870  coins  of  the  samel 
fineness   and    of    proportional   weight   were 
struck,  called  the  Double-eagle,   Half-eagle, 
and  Quarter-eagle. 

4.  Astron.  :,A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.    [AQUILA,  2.] 

5.  Eccleswl.  :  A  lectern  01  reading-desk  in 
churches,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings.  ( 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eagle : 
as,  eagle  wings. 

If  (1)  American  Bald  Eagle:  The  same  an 
American  White-tailed  Eagle  (q.v.). 

(2)  American  White-tailed  Eagle :  Haliaetus 
leucocephalus.     [EAGLE,  II.  2.]     The  Bald,  or 
White-tailed,  Eagle  of  the  United  States  is  a 
large  and  powerful  bird,  with  a  much  greater 
spread  of   wing  than  the   European  White- 
tailed  species.     It  is  generally  found  on  the 
sea-coast  or  on  lake  or  river  borders.    It  feeds 
largely  on  fish,  which  it  is  said  to  obtain  by 
stratagem,  watching  till  the  Fish  Hawk,  or 
Osprey,  has  taken  a  fish,  and  then  robbing  it  of 
its  piey.    It  also  makes  havoc  among  young 
lambs  and  pigs.    Its  neet  is  made  in  tall  trees, 
and  it  returns  every  year  to  the  same  nest.    Its 
attachment  to  its  young  is  said  to  be  very 
great.    The  Bald  Eagle  lias  been  adopted  aa 
the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Booted  Eagle :  Aquila  pennata. 

(4)  Cinereous  Eagle :  The  same  as  the  White- 
tailed  Sea  Eagle  (q.v.). 

(5)  Crested  Eagle :  The  same  as  Harpy  EagU 
(q.v.). 

(6)  Golden  Eagle:  Aquila  chrysaetos.      The 
adults  are  coloured  differently  from  the  young 
birds,  the  latter  not  attaining  their  mature 
colours  till  their  third  year.    In  the  former 
the  summit  of  the  head  and  nape  is  of  a  lively 
golden  red,  the  rest  of  the  body  dark  brown. 
Length  of  the  adult,  about  three  feet ;  expanse 
of  wing,  seven  to  eight  feet.     The  Gulden 
Eagle  is  a  solitary  bird.    It  is  distributed  over 
America,  Europe,  the   north  of  Asia,  and  ia 
found  also  in  India  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  sometimes 
carrying  off  lambs. 

(7)  Harpy  Eagle :  Thrasaetus  harpyia.    It  i* 
called  also  the  Crested  Eagle.    [HARPY.] 

(8)  Martial  Eagle  :  Spizaetus  bellicosus. 

(9)  New  Holland  White  Eagle:  Astur  Nova 
Hollandiae. 

(10)  Pondicherry  Eagle :  Haliastur  Indus.   A 
small  eagle  found  in  India.    It  is  called  by 
Anglo-Indians  the  Brahminy  Kite. 

(11)  King -tail  Eagle:  The  same  aa  Golden 
Eagle  (q.v.). 

(12)  Rough-footed  Eagle  :   Aquila  ncevia.    A 
small  eagle,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,   Western  Asia,  and  India.      It  has 
occasionally  straggled  to  Britain. 

(13)  Sea-Eagle:  [SEA-EAGLE]. 

(14)  White-tailed  Sea-Eagle :  Halia'etut  albi- 
cilla.    Its  length  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  though  its  expansion  of  wing  is 
less.    It  is  found  in  Britain,  building  upon  the 
ledges  of  sea  cliffs,  and  feeding  upon  fish. 

eagle-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  With  eyes  like  an  eagle  ;  piercing ; 
sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  sharp  intellectual  vision  or 
discernment. 

"This  truth,  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
lu  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks." 

Couper:  To*  H  in,  at. 

eagle-feather,  «.  The  feather  of  an 
eagle  worn  as  a  plume. 

"  Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter, 
Hardly  touched  his  rag  e-fcnttier$ 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Oiawatha,  X. 

eagle-flighted,  a.  Having  a  flight  like 
an  eagle  ;  having  a  high  and  sustained  flight ; 
mounting  high. 

eagle-hawk,  s.  An  English  designation 
given  to  the  genus  of  eagles  called  by  Cuvler 
Morphnus,  and  by  Vieillot  Spizae'tus.  They 
are  from  South  America. 

eagle-owl,  *. 

1.  Sing.  :  Bubo  maximut.     [Btreo  (2)  J 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  thoro;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  wdrl*,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  volte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  6;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  PI.  :  Swainson's  English  designation  for 
the  genus  Nyctia.  They  arc  of  largo  size,  have 
ft  small  head  without  egrets,  have  prominent 
eyebrows,  very  small  ears,  short  thickly- 
feathered  tarsi,  a  short  tail,  and  rather  long 
Wings. 

eagle-plume,  ».  A  plume  made  of  the 
leathers  from  an  eagle. 

"  Morena's  eagle-plume  adorned  hi»  cre«t" 

Scott  :  Don  Roderick,  xxviii. 

eagle-rays,  s.pl. 

Zoo!. :  The  name  of  the  fishes  belonging  to 
genus  Myliobatis  (q.v.). 

eagle-sighted,  a.  Having  sight  like 
that  of  the  eagle ;  powerful  or  piercing  iu 
Vision ;  eagle-eyed. 

"  What  peremptory  eaale-riyhted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  U  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ?" 

Shakeip. :  Lovti'i  Labour  Loit,  iv.  S. 

eagle-speed,  s.  Swiftness  of  flight  like 
that  of  an  eagle. 

"  Abrupt,  with  eaale-apeed  ihe  cut  the  »ky." 

Pope  :  Bomer'i  Odyatey,  i.  413. 

eagle-spirit,  s.  A  spirit  like  that  of  the 
the  eagle ;  a  soaring  spirit. 

"  Lone  years  1— It  trlea  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagU-tpirit  of  a  child  of  song." 

Byron  :  Lament  of  Tauo,  i. 

eagle-standard,  s.  A  military  standard, 
of  which  the  essential  part  is  the  representa- 
tion of  an  eagle. 

"  On  eayle-ttandardi  and  on  arms  he  gazed." 

Scott  :  Don  Roderick,  xlil. 

eagle-stone,  a.    [.&TITES.] 

eagle-winged,  a. 

1.  Lit.:   Having   wings  like  those  of  the 
eagle ;  having  powerful  wings  enabling  their 
possessor  to  soar. 

"  At  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat,  eagle-winged.          Milton :  P.  L..  vi.  703. 

2.  Fig.  :  Soaring  high  like  an  eagle. 

"  Eagle-winged  pride." 

Stetwp. .-  Richard  It.,  t.  S. 

e'a-glo  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Malay  agi!a, 
produced  by  similarity  of  sound  to  dquila  =. 
=  an  eagle.] 

eagle-wood,  s. 

1.  The  wood  of  Aloexylon  Agallochum. 

2.  That  of  two  Aquilarias — viz.,  A.  ovataand 
A.   Agallocha.    «The  same  as  AOAL-WOOD  or 
AOILA-WOOD  (q.v.).     See  also  Agalloch,  Aloes- 
wood,  Aquilaria,  and  Lign-aloes. 

*eag'-les3,  ».  [Eng.  eagl(e),  and  fern.  suff. 
-ess.]  A  female  or  hen  eagle. 

Sag* -let,  *  eg-glet,  *  eg  lot,  s.  &  o.    [Eng. 

taijl(c),  and  dim.  suff.  -et.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  or  little  eagle. 
"  As  the  young  eaglet  rises  self-inspired." 

Boyte:  Death  of  Marq.  ofTavittock. 

B.  As  adj. :  Soaring,  ambitious. 

"  This  glare  of  luxury 
Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
Of  my  young  soul." 

Moore  :  I' tiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

ea-gre,  s.    [EAGER,  s.] 

*  eal-der,  s.    [ELDER.] 

*  eal-der-man,  s.    [ALDERMAN.] 

earn,  came,  *eme,  *  eem.  s.  [A.S.  earn; 
Dnt.  oom;  Ger.  oheim.]  [EMK.]  An  uncle. 
(Obsolete  except  in  a  few  provincial  dialects.) 

"  Ire  com  his  earn  to  socour. " 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17. 

*  can,  een,  *  eene,  *  yean,  *  yeen,  v.t.  &,  i. 

[A.S.  eanian,  eanigan.]    [YEAN.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bring  forth  young. 

ean'-ing,  pr.  par  ,  a.,  &  s.    [EAN.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bearing  young. 

caning -time,  s.  The  time  or  season  of 
bearing  young. 

"  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eanlng-time 
Fall  party-coloured  lauibs." 

Skahap. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  :>. 

*  ean'-lmg,  *  eane-ling,  s.    [En-,  tan,  and 
dlrain.  suff.  -ling.}    A  lamb  just  brought  forth 
or  dropped. 

"  All  the  entitling)  which  were  streaked  and  pltd 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire." 

Shaken*.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  3. 


ear  (1).  *  ere, «.  [ A.8.  edre ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
oor ;  Icel.  eyra ;  Bw.  ora ;  Dan.  6re  ;  II.  H. 
Ger.  ore;  Ger.  ohr;  Lat.  ewtrw;  Goth,  auso; 
Gr.  ovs  (ows).J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 


(2)  That  portion  of  the  organ   of  hearing 
which  stands  prominent. 

"  Ills  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  aul." 
—Exodus,  xxi.  C. 

(3)  The    sense  or   power  of  hearing ;    the 
power  or  faculty  of  judging  of  and  distinguish- 
ing sounds. 


(4)  Hearing. 

"  Ever  he  said  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear." 

Hcott :  Jlarmion,  vt  SI 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  prominence  from  a  larger  body;  a 
small  projection  on  an  object,  usually  for  sup- 
port or  attachment ;  as,  (a)  The  ear  of  a  bucket 
or  cooking-pot  to  whjch  the  bail  is  attached. 
The  ear  or  lug  of  a  sugar  or  salt-boiling  kettle 
by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  walls  of  the 
furnace.    The  ear  of  a  shell  is  imbedded  in 
the  metal,  and  serves  for  inserting  the  hooks 
by  which  the  projectile  is  lilted.     (6)  The 
canon  of  a  bell,  the  part  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended. 

"  There  are  some  vessels,  which,  if  you  offer  to  lift 
by  the  belly  or  bottom,  you  cannot  stir  them ;  but  are 
soon  removed  if  you  take  them  by  the  ears."— Taylor  : 
Holy  Living. 

(2)  The  head  ;  the  person. 

"  Their  warlike  force  was  sore  weakened,  the  city 
beaten  down  about  their  caw,  and  most  of  them 
wounded."— KnoUes :  Eittorle  of  tha  Turket. 

(3)  The  highest  part  or  point  of  a  man  ;  the 
top. 

(4)  Favourable  notice  or  attention ;  heed, 
regard. 

"  Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gained  fhe  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause." 

Cotcper  :  To  William  H'ilber/orce,  Etg. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is 
heard  ;  judgment,  opinion,  taste. 

*  (6)  A  window,  a  door. 

"  My  house's  curs,  I  mean  my  casements." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  Anat. :  The  organ  of  hearing  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  external  ear  the 
middle  or  tympanum,   and  the  internal    or 
labyrinth.    The  external  consists  of  the  pinna 
or  funnel,  which  collects  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  producing    sound,  and  the   meatus 
or  tube  which  conveys  the  vibrations  to  the 
tympanum,  in  its  lining-membrane  are  the 
ceriiminous  glands,  which  secrete  the  wax  of 
the  ear.    The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  an 
irregular  bony  cavity  within  the,  petrous  bone, 
having  behind  it  the  mastoid  cells ;  it  contains 
three  small  bones,  the  malleus  or  hammer, 
the  incus  or  anvil,  and  the  stapes  or  stirrup, 
covered  by  the  membrana  tympani  extending 
from  the  meatus  in  three  layers,  an  external, 
epidermal ;   middle,    fibrous   and  muscular ; 
internal,  mucous.    The  ligaments  are  three  in 
number,  the  muscles  four,  and  the  foramina 
or  openings  ten,  five  large  and  five  small. 
The  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  is  very  complex, 
and  consists  of  a  membranous  and  osseous 
part,  the  latter  showing  a  series  of  cavities 
tunnelled   through   the    petrous    bone,    and 
divided  into  vestibule,  semi-circular  canals, 
and    cochlea,    the    first   lying   nearest    the 
tympanum,  the  others  beneath,  the  last  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  making  two 
and  a-half  spiral  turns  round  the  niodiolus  or 
central  axis,  and  divided  into  two  passages 
by  a  thin  porous  bony  plate  :  the  zonula  ossea 
lamina;  spiralis.     The  auditory  nerve  divides 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditor! us  interims 
into  two,  the  vestibular  and  the  cochlear ; 
the  arteries  arise  chiefly  from  the  auditory 
branch  of  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 

(2)  Comp.  Anat.  :  The  simplest  form  of  ear, 
as  in  some  Crustacea  and  fishes,  is  simply  a 
cavity  in  the  solid  part  of  the  head  filled  with 
liquid   and   lined  by  a  membrane  on  which 
the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed,  these  live 
in  water,  but  those  Crustacea  chiefly  living  in 
air  and  most  fishes  have  the  vestibule  open 
on  its  external  side,  covered  in  by  a  membrane. 
In  this  simple  form,  the  force  of  the  vibrations 
is  increased    by   minute  stony  concretions, 


otolithes,  suspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  cavity. 
In  all  vertebrated  animals  above  the  inferior 
reptiles,  we  have  the  tympanum  or  drum 
with  its  membrane  and  chain  of  bones  in  ad- 
dition to  the  internal  ear,  and  in  the  mam- 
malia, we  have  in  addition  the  external  ear, 
and  also  prolonged  from  the  vestibule  or  first 
portion  of  the  internal  ear,  we  have  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  In 
birds  the  cochlea  is  nearly  straight  instead  of 
spiral,  though  like  that  of  man  it  is  divided 
by  a  membranous  partition,  tke  organ  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  pitch  of  sounds. 
The  cochlea  is  quite  rudimentary  in  reptiles, 
and  in  fishes  it  does  not  exist  at  alL 
2.  Physiol. :  [HEARING]. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  loop  or  ring  on  the  ram  of  a  plle^ 
driver,  by  which  it  is  lifted. 

(2)  One  of  the  two  projecting  parts  on  the 
portions  of  an  eccentric  strap  by  which  they 
are  bolted  together. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  In  the  metallic  month-pipe  of  an  organ. 
One  of  the  pair  of  soft  metal  plates  at  each 
end  of  the  slit  or  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which 
may  be  bent  more  or  less  over  the  opening, 
to  qualify  the  tone. 

(3)  A  nice  or  delicate  perception  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  sounds,   or  of  consonances  and 
dissonances,  time  and  rhythm. 


4.  Print. :  A  projection  on  the  edge  of  the 
frisket ;  or  one  on  the  edge  of  the  composing- 
rule. 

1f(l)  Artificial  ear:  An  auricle  having  the 
shape  of  the  natural  ear,  and  worn  as  an  ear- 
trumpet,  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound  and 
conduct  them  by  a  tube  to  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  Usually  made  of  gutta-percha  coloured 
to  resemble  nature,  and  attached  by  clasps  toJ 
the  natural  ear.  [AURICLE.] 

(2)  Up  to  the  ears :  Completely,  very  greatly 
or  deeply. 

"  A  cavalier  was  up  to  the  tan  in  love  with  a  very 
fine  lady."— L' Estrange. 

(3)  Over  ears,  or  Over  head  and  ears :  Com- 
pletely, so  as  to  be  overwhelmed ;  as,  He  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

(4)  All  ear :  All  attention,  very  attentive. 

"  I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."      Milton  :  Comiu.  MO-*!1 

(5)  To  be  by  the  ears,  to  fall  (or  go)  togetlitr 
by  the  ears :  To  be  at  loggerheads,  to  disagree, 
to  fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  scuffle. 

"  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  eart,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt." 

Shaketp. :  Coriulanut,  i.  1. 

(6)  To  set    by  the  ears:  To  raise  or  cause 
strife  between. 

"  She  used  to  carry  tales  from  one  another,  till  she 
had  set  the  neighbourhood  together  by  the  tart."— 
Arliuthnot :  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

(7)  At  first  ear:  At  first  hearing;   imme- 
diately. 

"A  believing  at  firit  ear  what  is  delivered  uj 
others."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  L,  cu.  T. 

ear-ache,  *.    [EARACHE.] 

ear-bored,  a.  Having  the  ears  bored,  a» 
a  sign  of  servitude. 

"  And  she,  like  to  some  servile  ear-bored  slave, 
Must  play  and  sing."        Bp.  Hall :  Satire*,  vl.  L 

ear-brush,  s.  A  toilet  instrument  for 
cleaning  the  ear.  A  bulb  of  sponge  on  a 
handle  ;  an  aurilavis. 

*  ear-bussing,  a.    Kissing,  that  is,  told 
in,  the  ear. 

"  EarJnusing  arguments." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  11.  1.    (Quarto.) 

ear-cap,  s.  A  cover  to  protect  the  ears 
against  cold. 

*  ear-confession,  s.     Auricular  confes. 
sion. 

"Pilgrimages,  ear  -  con/ettioni,  and  other  Popish 
matters."— Bale :  Select  Work*,  p.  (7. 

ear-cornet,  s.  A  small  auricle  which  is 
contained  within  the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear, 
and  has  a  short  tube  to  keep  open  the  meatiu 
awl itorius  in  cases  of  contraction  or  the  pre- 
sence of  polypi ;  an  ear-trumpet. 

ear-deafening,  a.  So  load  as  to  deafen 
the  ears. 

"  The  ear*Uafening  voiot  •'  the  oracl*. 
Kin  to  Jove  i  thunder." 

Shakeip.  :  Winter1 1  Tale,  11L  L 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  50!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =•  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shon.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  $ion,  sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  ~  bel,  dot 
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*  ear-deep,  a.    Reaching  the  ear  only. 

"  So  content  with  ear-deep  melodies." 

Southey :  Triumph  of  Woman,  876. 

*  ear-dropper,  *.    An  eaves-dropp«r. 

"It  1*  possible  an  ear-dropper  might  hew  inch 
things  talked  at  cock-pita  and  dancing  schools.  — 
Backet :  We  of  WUliamt,  11.  SL  (Oanal 

ear  drum,  s. 
Anat. :  [TYMPANUM]. 

ear-erecting,  a.  Raising  his  ears ;  hence, 
Bvely,  active,  fresh. 

"  He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed." 

Covrper :  Talk,  ill.  ». 

*  ear-finger,  *  eare  finger,  s.     The 

little  finger. 

*  ear-kissing,   «.      The  same  as   EAR- 
BUSSING,  for  which  it  is  the  reading  in  the 
folios. 

ear-like,  n.    Like  an  ear. 

ear  muff,  «.  An  adjustable  covering  for 
the  ear  to  protect  it  against  the  cold. 

ear  Of  Dionysius,  -•.  An  acoustic  in- 
strument named  after  the  sound-conducting 
orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  dungeons  where  the 
old  Sicilian  tyrant  kept  his  prisoners.  It  has 
a  large  mouth-piece  to  collect  the  sound, 
which  a  flexible  tube  conducts  to  the  ear  of 
the  person.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
enabling  the  very  deaf  to  hear  general  conver- 
sation, lectures,  sermons,  &c. 

ear-pick,  ••. 

Svrg. :  A  small  scoop  to  extract  hardened 
cerumen  from  the  meatns  oitditoriws,  or  foreign 
matters  from  the  external  car. 

ear-piercing,  a.    Shrill. 

"The  ear-piercing  flfe."       Shaketp.  :  Othello,  IIL  S. 

*  ear-reach,   s.    Hearing  distance,  ear- 
shot. 

"Within  the  ear-reach  of  his  words."  —  Fuller: 
Soly  State,  v.  18. 

*  ear-rent,  «.    Payment  made  by  mutila- 
tion or  loss  of  the  ears. 

"  A  hole  to  thrust  your  head  in,  for  which  yon 
Should  pay  ear-rent."— Ken  Jonton. 

ear-ring,  s.    A  pendant  or  ornament  worn 
banging  from  the  ears.    This  ornament  has 
been  worn  by  both  sexes  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Oriental  countries,  but  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  its  use  was  confined  to 
females.     It  was  usually  constructed  of  gold, 
of  various  forms,  very  finely  wrought,  and  set 
•with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     The  ears  in 
the  statue  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are  pierced, 
and  probably  were  at  one  time  ornamented 
•with  ear-rings.    (Fairholt.) 
"  With  gold  and  silver  they  increase  his  store, 
And  gave  the  precious  ear-ringi  which  they  wore." 
Sundyi. 

ear-shell,  «. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  gastero- 
podous  genus  Haliotis.     It  is  so  called  from 
the  ear-shaped  character  of  its  shell.    About 
75  recent  species  are  known.    [HALIOTIS.] 

2.  PI. :    The   family   Haliotidse,   of  which 
Haliotis  is  the  type. 

ear-Shot,  s.    Hearing  distance. 

"Gomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-that."  —  Dryden : 
Bpaniih  Friar,  ii.  S. 

*  ear-shrift,  s.    Auricular  confession. 

"The  Papists'  lenten  preparation  of  forty  days  ear- 
tikrlft.'-Cartwriaht:  Admonition. 

*  ear-sore,  a.  & «. 

A.  As.  nd/.  :  Morose,  peevish,  quarrelsome  ; 
apt  to  take  offence. 

B.  A<  avbst.  :  Anything  which  offends  or 
di  •"!  '.tses  the  ear  as  an  eye-sore  displeases  or 
offends  the  eye. 

"The  perpetual  jangling  of  the  chimes  ...  Is  no 
•mall  car-tore  to  iia."— T.  ttrowne :  Workt,  1.  806. 

ear-speculum.  *. 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  distending  the 
exterior  canal  of  the  ear,  in  removing  indurated 
wax,  or  other  explorations  and  operations  ;  an 
otoscope. 

*  ear  sports,  s.  j>I.     Entertainments   of 

song  or  music.     (Holland  :  Plutarch.) 

ear-syringe,  s.  An  instrument  for  in- 
jecting the  ear  with  a  liquid  or  medicated 
vapour.  An  ordinary  syringe  mar  answer  the 
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usual  purposes  of  cleanliness,  softening  in- 
durated wax,  &c.,  bnt  this  instrument  has 
a  further  capacity.  It  consists  of  an  india- 
rublier  air-bug,  a  flexible  tube,  a  bulb  of  hard- 
rubber,  made  in  two  pieces,  which  screw  to- 
gether, and  contain  a  sponge  to  hold  chloroform 
or  other  liquid  ;  and  a  perforated  bulb.  It  is 
particularly  used  in  treating  diseases  of  the 
middle  ear.  The  sponge  being  previously 
moistened,  the  nozzle  of  the  bulb  is  placed 
in  one  nostril,  the  other  is  closed  by  the 
finger  of  the  surgeon,  the  mouth  is  also  closed, 
and  the  patient,  having  previously  taken  a 
mouthful  of  water,  is  told  to  swallow,  and 
just  as  he  is  doing  this,  the  surgeon  compresses 
the  air-bag,  and  sends  the  iodized  air  into  the 
faiic.il  orifice  of  the  eustachian  tube,  and,  if 
the  drum  be  perforated,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 

ear-trumpet,  s.  An  instrument  de- 
signed for  the  collection  and  conduction  of 
sounds.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  auricle, 
a  much  larger  volume  of  sound  is  gathered 
than  by  the  natural  ear  without  such  aid.  The 
ear-trumpet  for  the  assistance  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  is  believed  to  have  been  invented 
by  Baptista  Porta  about  1600.  Kircher  de- 
scribes the  funnel  and  tube  for  conveying 
sound,  the  device  which  is  now  so  common 
for  conveying  intelligence  between  apartments 
and  shops,  in  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  fac- 
tories. Dr.  Arnott,  a  physician,  who  became 
partially  deaf  from  a  cold  contracted  in  tra- 
velling, first  devised  the  pair  of  shells  or  arti- 
ficial ears  which  extend  the  surface  displayed 
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to  gather  the  tremulous  air.  There  are  two 
qualities  required  in  a  speaking-tube  :  that  it 
shall  concentrate  a  large  amount  of  sound  in 
a  small  space  ;  and,  secondly  that  it  shall  not 
stifle  the  sounds  within  the  tube  itself.  Gutta- 
percha  seems  to  answer  the  latter  conditions 
better  than  any  other  material.  Ear-trumpets 
are  of  several  descriptions ;  their  essential 
characteristic  is  that  they  have  a  narrow 
aperture  at  one  end  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
ear,  while  the  other  opening  is  large  and  bell- 
shaped.  The  waves  of  sound  collected  from 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  one  extremity  are 
concentrated  as  they  flow  towards  the  other, 
and  in  that  state  enter  the  ear.  The  ear-trum- 
pet is  a  speaking  trumpet  reversed. 

ear-wax,   *.     [CERUMEN,  EARWAX,] 

*  ear-Witness,  s.    One  who  attests  or  can 
attest  anything  as  heard  with  his  own  ears. 
[Cf.  EYE-WITNESS.] 

"  All  present  were  ear-wttnatei,  even  of  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  a  common  indictment."— Soaker. 

*  ear-worm,  s.    A  secret  counsellor. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  protect  such  an 
ear-worm."— Backet  •  Life  of  Witliami,  IL  152. 

ear-wort,  s. 

Hot. :  A  plant,  Hedyotis  Auricularia,  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  so  called  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  relieving  or  curing 
deafness. 

ear  (2)  *er,  *.  [A.8.  ear;  Northumb.  eher ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  aar  ;  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  ax 
(•=  ahs);  Goth,  ahs;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahir;  M.  H.  Ger. 
eher ;  Ger.  dhre.  (Skeat.)\  A  spike  or  head  of 
corn  ;  that  part  of  cereals  which  contains  the 
flower  and  seed. 

"  From  several  grains  he  had  eighty  stalks  with 
very  large  eart,  full  of  large  corn." — Mortimer  •  Hus- 
bandry. 

*ear(l),  *er-i-en,  *er-en,  v.t.  [A.s.  erian, 
erigan;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger.  eren,  ern ;  Icel. 


erjc  ;  FT.  araim ;  Lat.  aro  ;  Or.  apow  (crrofi.).j 
To  plough,  to  till,  to  cultivate. 

"  Let  them  go 

To  ear  the  laud,  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow 
For  I  have  none."       Shaketp. :  JHclutrd  II. ,  iii.  4. 

*ear  (2),  v.t.     [EAR(I),  ».]     To  listen  to  at- 
tentively ;  to  drink  in  with  the  ears. 

"  I  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eyes,  coz." 

Shakesp.  t  Flat.  :  Two  Jfoble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 

"ear  (3),  v.i.      [EAR  (2),  *.]    To  shoot  as  in 
ears  ;  to  form  ears  as  corn. 

"  It  cannot  ear  well  by  means  of  heat."— Holland  : 
Plutarch,  p.  825. 

*  ear    a   blc,  a.     [Eng.  ear  (1),   v.  ;   -able.] 
Tnat  can  be  ploughed  or  tilled  ;  arable. 

'*  80  well  for  medowe,  pasture,  as  carable,  Ac." — 
Archaologia,  xiii.  315. 

ear   ache,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  ache  (q.v.).]    An 
ache  or  pain  in  the  ear. 

'  ear   al,  «.     [Eng.  ear;  -al.]    Receiving  with 
the  ear  ;  hearers  only,  and  not  doers. 

"  They  are  not  true  penitents  that  are  merely  rural, 
verbal,  and  worded  men."— Heuryt :  Sermons  ( 1658), p.  SI 

ear   coc  kle,  5.    [Eng.  ear,  and  cockle.] 

Bot.  Pathol. :  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  most 
places  called  Purples.  The  grain  becomes 
blackened  and  contracted,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  small  worms  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Vibrio.  (Trees,  of  Bot.) 

*  card,  *  erd,  s.    [EARTH.] 

*  card  folc,  *  erd-folc,  *.    The  people 
of  any  particular  country. 

card,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  eardian.]    [  KAUI>,  s.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  in  the  earth  ;  to  inter ; 
to  put  into  a  grave. 

"  Naebody  ever  ken  J  whare  his  uncle  the  prior 
earded  him,  or  what  he  did  wi'  his  gowd  aud  silver." 
— ttcott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dwell. 

"Ha  ni'  mahen  uawt  souieu  earrien  in  heveue."— 
//.</;  Meidenhad,  p.  43. 

*  eard'-ing,  s.     [A.S.  eardung.]     A  dwelling- 

place,  a  habitation. 

*  carding  sto  we,  *  erding  stowo,  ». 
A  dwelling-place. 

*  eare,  s.    [EAR  (l), «.] 

eared  (1),  a,    [Eng.  ear  (l),  s. ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  eare  or  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  ear  or  handle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :    An   epithet  applied    to    animals 
borne  in  coat-armour,  having  the  ears  of  a 
different  tincture  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.     Such  animals  are  said  to  be  eared  of 
such  a  rnetal  or  colour. 

2.  Bot. :    Auriculate  ;    having    two    small 
rounded  lobes  at  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  Scdvia 
officinalis.    (Lindley.) 

eared  (2),  a.    [Eng.  ear  (S),  s. ;  -to.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Bearing  corn. 

"  The  covert  of  the  thrice-eared  field 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield." 

Pope :  Bomer'i  (Jdyaey,  v.  169,  1M. 

TL  Techni    " 


1.  Bot. :  Having  developed  into  ear,  having 
the  inflorescence  fully  formed. 

2.  Agric. :  A  term  applied  at  the  stage  when 
the  leaf  and  ear  differ  in  colour. 

eared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EAR  (1),  v.] 

*  eare  wick,  s.    [EARWIG.]    The  old  form  of 

earwig. 

"  Fm  afraid 
Tls  with  one  worm,  one  eareimck  overlaid." 

Cartieright :  Poenu  (1651): 

*  ear  ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [EAR  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).  , 

B.  As  subst. :  [A.S.  eriung.]    A  ploughing, 
tilling,  or  cultivating  of  land. 

"  Yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall 
neither  be  earing  iior  harvest"— Uen.  xlv.  «. 

ear   ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EAR  (8),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  parttcip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  coming 
into  ear  as  corn. 

"  There  is  a  third  required  for  the  earing  and  hard- 
ening of  the  corn."— Hammond :  Workt,  iv.  580. 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wfit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf*  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    so,  oa  =  i.   ey  =  a.   qu     kw. 
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Sar'-insf,  «.     [EAR  (l).] 

Naut. :  The  rope  which  lashes  the  upper 
corner  of  a  sail  to  its  yard.  The  reef-earings 
are  used  to  lash  the  ends  of  the  reef-baud  to 
the  yard. 

•ear'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  ear;  -ish.]    Auricular. 

"His  [Antichrist's]   idolatrous  altars,    bit  earith 
confession."— flu  co  n  :  Work*,  lit  4. 

Sari,  *erl,  *  erle,  s.  [A.  8.  tori  =  a  warrior, 
a  hero ;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  jarl,  earl  =  a  warrior; 
0. 8.  erl  =  a  man.  Remote  ety m.  unknown.  ] 
An  English  title  of  nobility,  the  third  In  rank, 
being  next  below  that  of  marquis,  and  next 
above  that  of  viscount.  It  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Norman  title  of  count  (q.v.),  and 
originally  the  earls,  like  the  counts,  had  juris- 
diction over  a  certain  district  or  shire,  whence 
they  were  called  also  Shiremen.  The  title 
BOW  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  terri- 


EARL'S  CORONET. 

torial  jurisdiction.  The  earl's  coronet  con- 
sists of  a  richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  having 
on  the  upper  edge  eight  strawberry  leaves, 
between  each  pair  of  which  is  a  pearl  on  a 
spire  rising  above  the  leaves ;  the  cap  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  duke.  [DUKE.] 

"Thane-  •Mid  kinsmen. 

Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
For  such  an  honour  named." 

Shakes/i. :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

earl  -  marshal,  *  erle  -  marshal, 
*  earl  -  mfl.i*shali,  s. 

1.  An  English  officer  of  state,  ranking  eighth 
to  precedence.  His  office  is  one  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  formerly  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  is  the  head  of  the  college  of 
arms,  with  whom  resides  the  determination 
of  all  questions  relating  to  arms  and  grants 
of  armorial  bearings.  The  office  is  now  here- 
ditary, being  held  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

*  2.  One  who  has  the  chief  care  of  military 
solemnities. 

"  The  inarching  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way. 
The  great  earl-marthal  orders  their  array." 

Itryden:  Palamon  i  Arcite,  iii.  630,  531. 

ear  -lap,  ».  [Eng.  ear,  and  lap.}  The  tip  of 
the  ear. 

Sarl-dom,  s.    [Eng.  earl;  -dom.] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  earl. 

"  The  duke  of  Clarence  having  married  the  heir  of 
the  earl  of  Ulster,  and  by  her  having  all  the  earldom 
of  Ulster,  carefully  went  about  redressing  evils."— 
Spenter :  Pretent  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  rank,  title,  or  position  of  an  earl. 

"  Mac  Callum  More,  penniless  and  deprived  of  his 
earldom,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil 
war."— Jfacaalay  :  ttitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  earl -dor-man,  s.    [ALDERMAN.] 

ear -less,  a.     [Eng.  ear;  -less.] 
L  Without  or  deprived  of  ears. 

"  Earltu  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  Ii.  14T. 

2.  Heedless,  not  inclined  to  listen. 

"A  surd  and  earleu  generation  of  men."—  Brown* 

3.  Having  no  horns  or  plumicorns. 

ear  -let,  *.    [Eng.  ear ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang.,  £c. :  A  little  ear. 

2.  (PI.)  Bot. :  Peculiar  indentations  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Foliosce  Hepaticce.  (Thome.) 

&ir  -lid,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  lid.] 

Zool. :  An  external  cutaneous  movable  lid 
which  closes  the  auditory  opening.  (Huxley : 
Anat.  Vert.,  p.  214.) 

ear'-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  early;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  early,  forward,  or  in 
advance. 

•The  goodness  of  the  crop  ii  a  great  gain,  if  the 
goodness  answer  the  earlinett  of  coming  up."— Bacon. 

•earl -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  earl;  -ish.}  Like  an 
earl. 


*  earl -ish  ness,    s.      [Eng.  earlish;    -ness.] 
The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  earl. 

"'KarHthneu/  I  never  beard  of  such  a  word.'  'If 
there  is  not  such  a  ward,  there  ought  to  be.  Girl  U 
represented  by  girlishneas ;  why  not  earl  by  earliih- 
nettt'  —Mortimer  Collint :  Two  Plunget  for  a  Pearl, 
voLiii.,p.  114. 

*  ear  lock,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  lock.]    A  lock 
or  curl  of  hair  worn  on  the  cheek  near  to  the 
ear  by  men  of  fashion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  love-lock. 

"These  love-locks,  or  ear-loch,  in  which  too  many 
of  our  nation  have  of  late  begun  to  glory." — Prynne: 
UnloveHneu  of  Love-Lock*,  p.  a. 

ear  ly,  ear  lich,  •  eer  li,  '  ere  liche, 
*  er  liche,  *  eare-ly,  *  ere-ly,  adv.  &  a. 
[A.S.  dsrlice  —  early  (adv.),  from  epr  =  sooner, 
and  lie  =  like.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  good  time,  soon,  betimes. 

"By  the  cause  that  they  shulden  rise, 
Early  ainorwe  for  to  seen  the  sight" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,490,  2,4*1. 

2   Towards,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 
"  Early  in  16«1  took  place   a  general  election  "— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  U. 

3.  Soon  in  life. 

"Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God  early, 
and  continued  it  late."— Bp.  Hall :  Contemplation*  ; 
Heeling  of  Saul  and  Samuel. 

4.  Soon  or  betimes  in  the  day. 

"  Erely  whan  the  dale  wag  light."        Oower,  v. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Soon  or  in  advance,   as  compared  with 
something  else  :  as,  an  early  crop. 

2.  Coming  before  or   in    advance  of  the 
usual  time. 

"  As  an  early  spring  we  see." 

ShaXetp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  8. 

3.  First,  towards,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 
"  But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  hi*  face  for  a 

Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier 
manhood."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  it  S. 

4.  In  good  time,  not  advanced  in  the  day. 

"  At  these  early  hours  shake  off 
The  golden  slumber  of  repose." 

Shaketp. :  Pericles,  ill.  2. 

early  English,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Arch. :  [Early  English  Architecture]. 

2.  Philol. :  An  epithet  most  properly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  period  between  1250 
A.D.  and  1350  A.D.,  but  commonly  used  to  ex- 
press any  period  between  1250  A.D.  and  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    [ENGLISH.  ] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  England  in 
the  periods  described  in  A.  2. 

Early  English  Architecture  :  The  first  of  the 
pointed  or  Gothic  styles  of  architecture  used 
in  England.  It  immediately  succeeded  the 
Norman  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  The  mouldings 
consist  of  alternate  rounds  and  deeply-cut 
hollows,  with  small  fillets,  producing  a  strong 
effect  of  light  and  shadow.  The  arches  are 
usually  equilateral  or  lancet-shaped,  though 
drop-arches  are  frequently  met  with,  and  some- 
times pointed  segmented  arches  ;  trefoil  and 
cinquefoil  arches  are  also  often  used  in  small 
openings  and  panellings.  The  doorways  of 
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this  style,  in  large  buildings,  are  often  divided 
into  two,  by  a  single  shaft  or  small  pin,  with 
a  quatrefoil  or  other  ornament.  The  windows 
are  almost  universally  of  long  and  narrow 
proportions,  and  are  used  singly,  or  in  combi- 
nations of  two,  three,  five,  and  seven  ;  when 
thus  combined,  the  space  between  them  some- 


times but  little  exceeds  the  width  of  the 
mullions  of  the  latter  styles.  Groined  ceil- 
ings are  very  common  in  this  style.  Tha 
pillars  usually  consist  of  small  shafts  arranged 
round  a  larger  circular  pier,  but  others  of  a 
different  kind  are  sometimes  found.  The 
capitals  consist  of  plain  mouldings,  or  are 
enriched  with  foliage  and  sculpture  charac- 
teristic of  the  style. 

earm,  v.i.    [TIRM.]    To  whine,  to  complain. 
ear  -mark,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  mark.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.    A  mark  on  the  ear  by  which  a  sheep 
is  known  and  identified. 

"  Sir  J.  Perrot  [in  1584)  ordered  the  Irish  to  mark  all 
their  cattle  with  piteh  or  earmark,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture."— Cox :  Bitt.  of  Ireland. 

*2.  Any  distinguishing  or  distinctive  mark 
or  feature. 

"Theveryearmartof  the  age  we  live  in."— Stephen*: 
Add.  to  Spelm.  Hut.  Sacr.  (1698),  p.  235. 

II.  Law :  Any  mark  made  upon  anything 
for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

*  ear-mark,  v.t.    [Eng.  ear,  and  mark,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cutting  or 
slitting  the  e»,r. 

"For  feare  lest  we  like  rogues  should  be  reputed. 
And  for  earmarked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited." 

Spenter :  Mother  Hubbardi  Tale,  188, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  sf  t  or  place  a  distinguishing  or 
distinctive  mark  upon. 

"No  peculiarity  of  style  earmarkt  the  borrowed 
phrase.  —Spectator.  Oct.,  1881,  p.  1,338. 

*  ear1 -marked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EARMARK,  v.] 

*  ear'-mark-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [EAB- 

MARK.  V.] 

A.  &TB.  As  pr.  par,  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  fubst. :  The  act  of  marking  with  any 
private  mark  for  purposes  of  identification. 

earn  (1),  *er-ni-en,  ; earne  (1),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  earnian;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  arnen,  nrnon ;  Ger.  ernten  =  to  reap ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.  Ger.  arin,  aren,  arn;  Ger. 
ernte  —  harvest.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wage  of  labour 
or  of  any  service  or  performance  ;  to  become 
entitled  to  as  recompense  for  work  done. 

"  And  then  with  threat 

Doth  them  compell  to  worke  to  earne  their  meat." 
Spenter  :  f.  Q.,  V.  iv.  M. 

2.  To  merit,  deserve,  or  become  entitled  to 
as  the  result  of  any  actions,  or  course  of  con- 
duct, whether  that  which  is  earned  is  received 
or  not. 

"  Winning  cheap  the  high  repute. 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  472,  478. 

B.  Tntrans.  :    To    merit,  deserve,    or  gain 
anything  as  recompense  for  work  or  labour 
done. 

*earn  (2),  *  earne  (2),  v.i.  [YEARN.]  To 
yearn,  to  desire  greatly,  to  long. 

"  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battel  brave." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  I.  i.  S. 

*  earn  (3),    *  em,  v  .i.     [A.S.  irnan,  yrnan  a 
to  run  ;  Ger.  gerinnen  =  to  curdle  ;  rinnen  = 
to  run  together.]     [Run,  v.]     To  curdle  as 
milk. 

"  Hang  it  up  for  three  weeks  together ;  In  which 
time  it  will  be  earned  by  the  bladder."— Maxwell:  Set. 
Trant.,  p  275. 

earn,  s.    [ERNE.]   An  eagle. 

"  They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel,  iii.  S*. 

earn  bliter,  earn  bleater,  s.  The 
snipe ;  Scolopax  gallinago. 

"  The  earn-bleater,  or  tn.,  jrcirfbwl'i  craw, 
Was  like  to  melt  her  very  heart  awa." 

A'OM  :  Hdenore,  p.  58. 

earned,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [EARN  (1),  t>.] 

ear  -nest,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  earnest  =  seriousness ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  trust;   O.   H.  Ger.  ernust; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ernest ;  Ger.  ernst.] 
A.  As  substantivt : 

1.  Seriousness ;  a  serious  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  jesting  or  a  feigned  appearance  ; 
most    frequently    found   in   the   phrase,    in 
earnest. 

"  Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to 
earnett."— Sidney. 

2.  A  serious  or  earnest  object  or  business. 

"  But  the  main  business  and  earnest  of  the  world  to 
money,  dominion,  and  power."— L'Ettrange. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  sbus.   -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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B.  At  adjective: 

L  Ardent,  eager,  or  zealous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act  or  the  pursuit  of  any  objwct ; 
warm,  importunate. 

"  H«  which  prayeth  In  due  «ort.  Is  thereby  made  the 
more  attentive  to  bear :  and  he  which  lioareth,  th» 
Wore  earnett  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we  bestow."— 
Boater. 
2.  Intent,  fixed,  eager. 

"On  that  prospect  strange. 
Their  earnett  eyes  they  fixed ." 

Milton .  /'.  L..  x.  562,  60. 

•8.  Serious,  important,  grave. 

"  They  whom  earnett  lets  do  often  hinder  from  being 
partaken  of  the  whole,  have  yet  this  the  length  of 
divine  service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some  rea- 
sonable part  thereof."— Soaker. 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere  ;  as,  An  earnest  prayer. 
.U  For  the  difference  between  earnest  and 
eager,  see  EAGER. 

^ar  nest,  *eer-nes,  *er-nes,  *.  [Wei. 
ernes  =  an  earnest-penny ;  ern  =  a  pledge ;  erno 
=  to  give  a  pledge  ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  earlas  = 
an  earnest ;  Prov.  Bug.  arles.  (Skeat.)'] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  which  gives  assurance  ;  pledge, 
or  promise  of  something  to  come. 

"  It  is  an  earnett  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  1.  «. 

IL  Law :  Something  given  by  a  buyer  to  a 
seller  as  a  token  or  pledge  to  bind  the  bargain  ; 
a  part  or  portion  of  goods  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract;  a  handsel.  In  Scots 
Law  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  an  earnest  is 
considered  as  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
the  contract,  and  the  party  who  resiles  may 
be  compelled  to  carry  out  his  obligation,  in 
addition  to  forfeiting  the  earnest  he  has  paid. 

"  But  if  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  be 
but  a  penny,  or  auy  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  by 
way  of  enrnett,  the  property  of  the  goods  is  absolutely 
bound  by  it :  and  the  vendee  may  recover  the  goods 
by  action,  as  well  as  the  vendor  may  the  price  of  them. 
And  such  regard  does  the  law  pay  to  earnett  as  an 
evidence  of  a  contract,  that,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
19  Car.  It.  c.  3,  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  to  the 
value  of  £10  or  more,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  buyer 
actually  receives  part  of  the  goods  sold,  by  way  of 
earnett  on  his  part ;  or  unless  he  gives  part  of  the 
price  to  the  vendor  by  way  of  earnett  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain, or  in  part  of  payment:  or  unless  some  note  in 
writing  of  the  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
party,  or  his  agent,  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the 
contract"— Blacltttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  86. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  earnest 
and  pledge  :  "In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest 
is  given  as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in 
the  promise  we  have  made  ;  the  pledge  signifies 
a  seeurity  by  which  we  are  engaged  to  indem- 
nify for  a  loss.  The  earnest  has  regai-d  to  the 
confidence  inspired;  the  pledge  has  regard  to 
the  bond  or  tie  produced  :  when  a  contract  is 
only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to  give 
earnest;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is 
common  to  give  a  pledge.  In  the  figurative 
application  the  terms  bear  the  same  analogy  ; 
a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future  great- 
ness ;  children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec- 
tion between  parents."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

earnest-money,  s.  The  same  as  EAR- 
NEST, s.,  II. 

•  ear'-nest-fuL  "er  nest  ful,  a.  [Eng. 
earnest;  -/uj(0-J  Full  of  or  deserving  earnest- 
ness, attention,  or  anxiety. 

"  Let  us  stint  of  crnettful  matere." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  9,081. 

ear  nest-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  earnest ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  an  earnest  manner  ;  with  earnestness, 
ardour,  or  zeal ;  warmly,  eagerly. 

"  The  king  by  his  agents  eamettly  pressed  them  to 
(rant  him  present  supplies  for  the  use  of  his  army."— 
Lutilou :  Memoirt,  1.  J. 

2.  With  earnest  or  fixed  gaze  ;  intently. 

"  He  looked  upon  it  earnettly, 
Without  an  accent  of  reply." 

/lyron  :  tiiege  of  Corinth,  xxL 

ear  nest -ness,  *.    [Eng.  earnest ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  beins  earnest ;  eagerness, 
•Warmth,  ardour,  zeal,  vehemence. 

"  Often  with  a  solemn  enrnettnett, 
More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle, 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  ft." 

Bhaketp. :  Othello,  v.  1 

2.  Solemnity,  seriousness,  gravity. 

"  There  never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a 
shew  of  gravity  and  rarnettnea,  which  bad  a  slighter 
foundation  to  support  it.'—Atterbury. 

3.  Solicitude,  care,  intensity  of  attention. 

"  With  overstraining,  and  rarneitnea  of  finishing 
their  piece*,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than 
' 


earnest— earth 

*  earn'-ful,  a.      [Eng.  earn  (2),  v.  ;   •ful(t).'] 
Anxious,  y  warning  ;  causing  anxiety  or  yearn* 
ing. 

"  Whatever  charms  might  move  a  geiitle  heart 
I  oft  have  tried,  and  shewed  the  earn/ul  smart 
Which  «aU  my  breast." 

f.  Fletcher:  Pitcatorie  Eslogt,  s.  8. 

earn' -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EARN  (1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive :  [A.S.  earnung]. 

L  The  act  of  gaining  recompense  for  labour, 
services,  or  performance. 

2.  That  which  is  earned,  gained,  or  merited  ; 
wages,  reward.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  To  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earning!  might  supply." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  i. 

earn  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  las.     [EARN  (3),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst. :  Rennet,  or  that  which  curdles 

or  coagulates  milk. 

"  Many  cheeses  are  spoiled  by  giving  too  great  or  too 
small  a  proportion  of  rennet  or  earning  to  the  milk." 
—ilaxwell :  Set.  Tram,  p.  276. 

earning- grass, «. 

Bot. :  Common  butterwort. 

"  Pinguicula  vulgar-it,  steep-grass,  taming-yrau."— 
Lightfoot,  p.  1181. 

*  earse,  s.    [ERSE.] 

*  earsh,  s.    Prob.  connected  with  eddish  (q.v.). 

1.  A  ploughed  field. 

"  Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earthr*  made, 
With  crackling  flames  to  burn  the  stubble  blade." 
May:  Virgil;  OtarficL 

2.  Eddish. 

*  earst,  adv.    [ERST.]    Once,  formerly,  at  first. 

"  Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both  were 
ent."  Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  18. 

*  H  At  earst :  At  length,  In  time. 

"  For  from  the  golden  age  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  eartt  became  a  stonie  one." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  V.  ii.    (Introd.) 

earth,  *  er d.  *  erde,  *  eorth,  *  eorthe, 

*  erthe,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  eorthe ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
jord ;  Dut.  aarde ;  Dan.  <fe  Sw.  jord ;  Goth. 
airtha ;  Ger.  erde,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  ipa  (era) 
the  earth,  opow  (aroo)  =.  to  plough  ;  cf.  also 
Heb.  ptf  (erets)  =  earth.]  [£AK  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Vegetable  soil,  either  in  itself  or  erro- 
neously viewed  as  a  simple  element ;  one  of 
four  out  of  which  it  was  supposed  all  things 
were  made.    [II.  5.] 

(2)  The  globe,  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 
[II.  1,  2,  8,  &  4.] 

(3)  Dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

"  This  solid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth  ; 
which  word,  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  signifies 
such  parts  of  this  globe  as  are  capable,  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  to  give  rooting  and  nourishment  to  plants, 
so  that  they  may  stand  and  grow  in  it."— Locke. 

(4)  The  ground,  the  visible  surface  of  the 
globe. 

"  Glance  from  hear'n  to  enrth,  from  earth  to  heav'n." 
Shaketp. :  Midtummer  Jfiffhft  Dream,  v.  1. 

(5)  Different  modifications  of  terrene  matter. 
(In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"The  five  genera  of  eurtht  are:  (1)  holes,  (21  clays, 
(8)  marls,  (4)  ochres,  (5)  tripolis."— Hill :  Mat.  lied. 

(6)  This  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes 
of  existence. 

"  What  are  these, 

So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  liketh'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
Ami  yet  are  out?"  Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  I  8. 

(7)  A  country,  a  district,  a  land. 
"  In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 

These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  earth, 
At  earth  recovers  from  the  ebbing  tide." 

Dryacn :  Xing  Arthur,  1 1. 

*  (8)  Landed  property. 

"  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth." 

flhaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  i.  1 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

"And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  "—Gen.  zi.  1. 

*  (2)  A  term  of  reproach,  expressive  of  gross- 
ness,  dulness,  or  stupidity. 

"Thou  earth,  thou,  speak."— Shaketp.  : Tempett,  i.  2. 

*  (3)  The  act  of  ploughing  or  turning  over 
the  ground. 

"  Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow, 
Two  eartln,  at  th«  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow." 
Tuuer  :  Husbandry. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  To  tSe  eye  it  appears  as  if  this 
earth  was  in  the  cei.trc  of  the  universe,  the 
gun  and  the  stars  revolving  round  it.     The 
phenomena  are  muck  better  accounted  for  by 
supposing    the    apparent   revolution    of  the 
celestial  vault  to  fie  produced  by  an  actual 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis   in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  producing  day  and  night. 
[DAT.]     Similarly  the  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons is  best  accounted  for  by  assuming  the 
sun  to  be  stationary  in  one  of  the  foci  of  an 
ellipse,  and  the  earth  moving  round  in  that 
ellipse  with  the  poles   always  slanted  at  & 
particular  angle  to  the    same   point  in  the 
heavens.     [SEASONS,   YEAR.]     In  possessing 
a   satellite  (the  moon)  the   earth  resemblec 
various  other  planets,  except  that  they  have 
more   attendant   bodies  than  one.     In   fact 
the  earth  is  a  planet,  and,  like  other  planets, 
its  figure  is  not  far  from  spherical,  as  is  proved 
by  its  having  been  sailed  round.      Magellan 
(Fernando  Magelhaens)  led  the  way,  having 
circumnavigated  a  great   part  of  the  globe 
between  A.D.  1519  and  1521,  being  killed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  last-named  year. 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  one  of  his  officers,  com- 
pleted the   enterprise.      Sir    Francis    Drake 
returned  alive  from  a  similar  enterprise  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  l>etween  A.D.  1577  and 
1579  or  1580.    Now  so  many  people  have  gone 
round  the  world  that  to  have  done  so  confers 
no  material  increase  of  celebrity.    The  sight 
of  the  masts  of  a  vessel  appearing  before  the 
hull  comes  in  sight  is  a  proof  that  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  world  visible  to  us  is  • 
curve.    Moreover,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moot 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  obscuring  the  face  ot 
the  luminary  is  found  to  be  circular,  and  there 
are  other  arguments  in  the  same  direction. 
Only  in  a  broad  sense  can  the  earth  be  de- 
scribed  as  spherical ;  it  is  really  an  oblate 
spheroid — i.e.,  the  distance  between  the  two 
poles  is  less  than  that  between  two  extremi- 
ties of  a  diameter  drawn  through  the  equator. 
This  form  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
rotation  of  a  partially  fluid  sphere.    According 
to  Bessel,  the  greater  or  equatorial  diameter 
is  7,925'604   miles,   tlie   lesser   or  polar  one 
7,899'114  miles  ;  the  difference  of  diameter,  or 
polar  compression,  is   20'471  miles,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  dia- 
meter as  299-15  to  29S'15.     The  dimensions 
given  by  Sir  B.  Airy  slightly  differ  from  these. 
The  force  of  gravity  at  the  poles  is  to  that  at 
the  equator  very  nearly  as  180  to  179.    It  is 
not  of  uniform  density,  the  French  mathema- 
tician Clairvault  assuming  it  to   consist  of 
ellipsoidal    strata,    increasing  in  density  ai 
they  approached  the  earth's  centre,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  also  that  the  attractive  force 
might  be  calculated  on  the  law  of  liquids, 
proved  that   the   amount   of  gravity  at  the 
poles  to  that  at  the  equator  is  as  180  to!79,  and 
that  the  earth's  polar  axis  was  to  its  equa- 
torial one  as  299  to  300,  which  almost  exactly 
agrees  with  the  result  of  observation.    Clair- 
vault believed  the  mean  density  of  the  eai-th, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  about  twice  that  of 
the  parts  near  the  surface.    Experiments  con- 
ducted during  last  century  having  shown  that 
the   mountain   Schehallion    in   Scotland  de- 
flected the   pendulum  12"  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, it  was  inferred  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  that 
the  density  of  the    mountain  was  J  that  of 
the  globe,  and  that  the  density  of  the  earth 
was   about   five  times  that   of  water.     Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish,  Dr.  Reich,  and  Mr.  Francia, 
Baily,  trying   other  experiments,  considere4 
the  density  of  the  earth  to  be  5'67,  and  Sir  R. 
Airy  believed  it  G'5<35,  that  of  water  being  L 
The  number  of  cubic  miles  In  the  earth  is 
about  259,800,000,000,    each  cubic  mile  con- 
taining 147,200,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

2.  Geog. :  The  surface  of  the  land  is  to  that 
of  the  water  on  the  earth  iu  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three.     The  land  is  unequally  distri- 
buted, most  of  it  being  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere.   A  great  circle,  with  Falmouth  for  a 
centre  and  its  circumference  enclosing  exactly 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  would  include  more 
land  than  could  be  embraced  within  a  similar 
circle  described  around  any  other  centre. 

3.  Geol.  :  The  universal  opinion  of  geologists 
is  that  the  earth  is  of  immeasurable  antiquity, 
and  though  some  natural  philosophers  believe 
that  there  is  not  at  what  may  be  called  the 
credit  of  geologists  an  unlimited  fund  of  time 
on  which  to  draw,  yet  they  cheerfully  accord 
them  a  few  millions  of  years.    The  old  view 
that  our  planet  is  but  a  few  thousand  years 
old  now  exists  only  among  the  uninformed 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
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It  is  not  yet  proved  that  astronomical  changes 
hav«  ever  taken  place  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  solar  system  seriously  to  modify 
the  state  of  things  existing  on  the  earth  ;  the 
present  distribution  of  land  and  water  has  not 
been,  geologically  viewed,  of  remote  origin ; 
when  differently  proportioned,  it  must  have 
produced  different  climates  from  those  now 
existing.  (For  details  see  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Gtolugy.) 

4.  Magnetism :   The  action  of  the  earth  on 
magnetic  substances  is  like  that  of  a  magnet, 
and  it  has  two  poles  different  from  the  or- 
dinary poles.    [POLE.] 

5.  Chemistry: 

*  (I)  Originally  :  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  chemists,  or  alchemists,  one  of  the 
four  elements  of  which  all  material  things  in 
the  world  were  held  to  be  composed,  the 
others  being  fire,  air,  and  water.  Not  even 
one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  substance. 

(2)  Later :  A.  name  given  to  various  sub- 
stances, opaque,  insipid  to  the  taste,  incom- 
bustible, and,  when  dry,  friable,  i.e.,  easily 
separated  into  particles.  Five  divisions  of 
them  were  recognised :  (a)  Boles,  (ft)  Clays, 
(c)  Marls,  (d)  Ochres,  and  (e)  Tripolis.  Under 
these  categories  were  ranked  the  oxides  of 
the  metals,  cerium,  aluminium,  beryllium, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  thorium,  &c. 
These  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
are  all  very  rare  except  aluminium.  They 
are  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other,  oc- 
curring together  in  rare  minerals,  and  hence 
the  number  of  metals  belonging  to  this  class 
is  not  known,  several  of  those  recently  dis- 
covered having  not  yet  been  properly  investi- 
gated, as  holmium,  scandium,  thulium,  &c. 

If  For  the  chemical  constituents  of  vege- 
table soil,  see  SOIL. 

6.  Sports  :  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  in 
any  way  having  to  do  with  earth  or  with  the 
earth. 

t  (1)  Crust  of  the  Earth  :  [CRUST]. 

(2)  Earth  to  earth  burial :  A  burial  designed 
to  aid  in  resolving  a  corpse  as  soon  as  possible 
into  its  constituent  elements,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  impede  its  rapid  decay.  In  1875 
this  system  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden.  Discarding  leaden  and  even  wooden 
coffins,  he  advocated  that  wicker-work  should 
be  the  material  used. 

earth-apple,  *. 

1.  A  potato. 

2.  A  cucumber. 
earth-bag,  s. 

Mil. :  A  bag  filled  with  earth,  used  for  de- 
fence in  war. 

earth-balls,  s.  pi. 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Balls  which  grow  under  the  earth. 
(Prior.) 

2.  Spec.:  Tuber  cibarium.    (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

earth-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  mound  of 
earth. 

earth-bath,  s. 

Mcd. :  A  literal  bath  of  earth  is  occasionally 
used  on  the  Continent  as  a  remedy. 

earth-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  large  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of 
copper,  or  a  quantity  of  coke,  buried  at  a 
certain  distance  asunder  in  damp  earth.  The 
moisture  of  the  earth  acts  as  the  exciting  fluid 
on  this  voltaic  couple,  and  a  feeble  but  con- 
stant current  is  produced. 

earth-bedded,  a.  Fixed  in  the  earth  as 
In  a  bed. 

"  Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  Jetting  stone." 

Scott :  Rukeby,  it  16. 

earth-borer,  s.  A  form  of  auger  for 
boring  holes  in  the  ground,  where  the  strata 
are  sufficiently  soft  and  loose.  The  shaft  has 
a  screw-point  and  a  cutting-face.  The  twisted 
shank  revolves  inside  a  cylindrical  case,  which 
retains  the  earth  till  the  tool  is  withdrawn. 
The  valve  opens  to  admit  the  earth,  and  closes 
as  the  tool  is  lifted.  [AUGER.] 

earth-ear,  s.  A  car  for  transporting 
(ravel  and  stone  in  railway  operations. 
(Amtrican.)  [DOMPINO-CAR.] 


earth-chestnut,  «. 

Bot.  :  Bunium  flexuosum,    (Wftntring,  &o.) 

earth-closet,  s.  A  commode  or  night- 
stool  in  which  a  body  of  earth  receives  the 
fajces,  or  is  dropped  upon  them  to  absorb  the 
effluvia  ;  the  resultant  is  to  be  utilized  as  a 
fertilizer. 

t  earth-crab,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Mole-cricket. 

earth-created,  a.  Formed  or  created 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

"And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  goda, 
Descended  on  poor  earth-created  nun  !  " 

fright  Thought!,  U.  219,  WO. 


earth-despising,  a.  Despising  this 
earth  or  earthly  things. 

"A  self  -forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
And  earth-despising  dignity  of  soul." 

Wordtworth  :  Excursion,  bit.  v. 

*  earth-din,  *  erthe  dene.  s.    [EARTH- 
DIN.] 

*  earth-drake,  s. 

Anglo-Saxon  Myth.  :  A  mythical  monster 
corresponding  to  the  dragon  of  chivalry  and 
romance.  [DRAKE.] 

"  He  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  destroying  a  frightful 
earth-drake  or  dragon."—  W.  Spalding. 

earth  embracing,  a.  Embracing  or 
surrounding  the  earth  as  the  sea  does. 

"  Earth  and  air,  and  earth^mbracing  sea." 

Wordsworth  :  View  from  Black  Comb. 

earth-engendered,  a.  Rising  or  spring- 
ing from  the  earth. 

"  If  that  speak,  it  is 

A  thundering  voice  ;  and  if  it  sigh,  the  hiss 
Of  earth-engendered  winds." 

Fanshaw  :  Pastor  Fido.    (Transl.) 

t  earth-fall,  s.  A  depression  of  a  portion 
of  the  land  during  earthquake  action. 

earth-fast,  s.  Fast,  fixed,  or  bedded  in 
the  earth. 

"  The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fust  stone 
From  its  deep  bed." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  23. 

t  earth-flax,  s.    [EARTHFLAX.] 

earth-flea,  s.  [So  named  because  it  fre- 
quents the  earth  of  gardens,  &c.,  whence, 
however,  it  makes  its  way  when  it  can  into 
the  human  foot,  usually  under  the  toe-nails, 
where  it  lays  its'  eggs,  If  neglected,  it  mul- 
tiplies rapidly,  and  causes  great  suffering  and 
sometimes  death.]  The  Chigre  or  Chigoe,  Pulex 
penetrans.  [CHIORE.] 

t  earth-fly,  s.  [Fly  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion for  flea,  the  animal  being  wingless  at 
every  stage  of  its  development.]  A  Chigre, 
Pulex  penetrans.  (Rossiter.)  [EARTH-FLEA.] 

*  earth-foam,  s. 

Min.  :  An  old  name  for  Aphrite  (q.v.). 

earth-fork,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  pronged  fork  for  turning  up  the 
earth. 

earth-gall,  *• 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  Gentian  tribe  of  plants,  one 
characteristic  of  which  is  bitterness. 

2.  Specially  : 

(1)  Erythrcea  Centaurium.     (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Malays  to  a  cinchouaceous  plant,  Ophiorhiza 
Munoos.    The  taste  resembles  that  of  Gentian, 
but  is  more  penetrating.    (Lindley.) 

earth  -  house,  eird  -  house,  erd  - 
house,  *  eorth-hus,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  subterranean  dwelling  know*  in 
Scotland  as  "  Picts'  houses  "or  "  Picts'  dwell- 
ings." The  description  as  given  below  corre- 
sponds with  that  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

"At  the  same  place,  and  also  in  another  part  of  the 
parish,  are  what  the  country  people  call  eird  houses. 
These  are  below  ground,  and  some  of  them  said  to 
extend  a  great  way.  The  sides  of  these  subterraneous 
mansions  are  faced  up  with  dry  stones  to  the  height 
of  about  five  feet  ;  they  are  between  three  and  four  feet 
wide,  and  covered  above  with  large  stones  laid  across. 
They  may  have  been  either  receptacles  for  plunder  or 
places  of  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
before  houses  were  built,  or  of  concealment  from  an 
enemy."—/",  dtrathdon  :  Aberd.  Statin.  Ace.,  xiiLlSS,  N. 

2t  Fig.  :  The  grave. 

"  Loathsome  is  that  tnrfh-tinuse, 
And  glim  within  to  dwell." 

Longfettotf: 


earth-hunger,  ». 

1.  An   inordinate   desire   to   become   the 
possegsor  or  tenant  of  a  small  holding  :  specif, 
the  intense  feeling  evinced  by  the  Irish  in 
favour  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 

2.  The  desire  of  a  great  Power  to  enrich 
itself  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  smaller  and  weaker. 

"  Some  may  think  they  [the  Government]  have  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  annexation,  remembering  what 
they  said  about  earth-hanger  when  out  of  office."— 
Xcho,  April  18,  188S. 

earth-light, ». 

Astron.:  Light  reflected  from  the  earth 
upon  the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  when  ;he 
latter  is  either  very  young  or  has  waned  con- 
siderably. The  perfectly  illuminated  portion 
of  the  moon  derives  its  enlightenment  from 
the  sun,  whilst  the  light  reflected  from  the 
earth  makes  the  circle  faintly  complete. 
As  the  moon  gains  age  it  offers  a  less  portion 
of  the  bright  side,  and  the  phenomenon  dies 
away  to  reappear  again  when  the  luminary 
has  considerably  waned.  It  is  called  also 
Earth-shine  (q.v.).  (Herschel :  Astronomy, 
§  417,  &c.) 

earth-metals,  s.pl.  [EARTH,  s.  II.,  5  (2).] 

If  Reactions  of  the  Earth  metals :  They  are 
precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  hydrates  and  not  as 
sulphides.  The  hydrates  of  aluminium  and 
beryllium  are  soluble  in  caustic  soda  ;  the 
other  earth-metals — zirconium,  thorium,  ce- 
rium, lanthanum,  didymium,  erbium,  and 
yttrium — are  insoluble  ;  zirconium  and  tho- 
rium are  precipitated  as  thiosulphates,  by 
boiling  the  solution  with  sodium  thiosulphate, 
the  other  metals  remaining  in  solution. 

earth-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phascum.  (Prior,  Britten 
A  Holland.) 

earth-oil,  s.    The.  same  as  ROCK-OIL  or 

PETROLEUM  (q.v.). 

earth-pea,  ». 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  amphicarpos.    (London.) 

earth-pillars,  earth  pyramids,  s.  pL 

Geog.  &  Geol. :  Pillars  or  pyramids  of  earth 
in  Switzerland,  &c.,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  occurring  in  the  Canton  of 
Valais,  near  Botzeii,  in  the  Tyrol,  <fcc.  Some- 
times they  are  capped  by  a  single  stone.  They 
have  been  separated  by  rain  from  the  terrace, 
of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  (Lyttt: 
Prin.  Geol.  (llth  ed.),  ch.  xv.) 

earth-plate,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  plate  buried  in  the  earth,  or  ft 
system  of  gas  or  water-pipes  utilized  for  the 
purpose,  connected  with  the  terminal  or  re- 
turn wire  at  a  station,  so  as  to  utilize  the 
earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  circuit,  instead 
of  using  two  wires,  as  was  the  practice  pre- 
vious to  1837. 

earth-puff,  s. 

Sot. :  A  species  of  Lycoperoon.  (Nomei* 
clator,  1585,  in  Nares.) 

earth  -  pyramids,  *.  pi.  [EARTH- 
PILLARS.] 

earth  -  quadrant,  >.  A  quadrant,  a 
fourth  part,  or  90°  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference. 

"A  velocity  of  one  earth-quadrant  per  second."— 
Xverett :  The  C.  0.  S.  System  of  Units  (1876),  ch.  xi.,  p.  7& 

earth-quave,  s.    An  earthquake. 
earth-shine,  s. 

Astron. :  The  same  as  Earth-light  (q.v.X 

*  earth-shock,  s.    An  earthquake. 

"  All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappeared." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxii]. 

earth-smoke,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Fumitory,  Fumaria  ofllcinalit. 
It  is  called,  especially  in  tke  northern  counties 
of  England,  Smoke  of  the  earth  or  Fume  of 
the  earth. 

*  earth-stars,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Stars  made  by  the  scatter- 
ing of  burning  fragments  during  an  explosion 
on  earth. 

"  Into  countless  meteors  driven. 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven." 

tyron  :  Sieye  of  Corinth.  vL 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jo"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  afj ;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  »  shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  d«L 
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earth— earthquake. 


2.  Sot.  :  Various  species  of  Geaster.  They 
are  so  called  from  their  star  shape  when  burst 
and  lying  on  the  ground.  (Prior.) 

earth-Stopper,  .'.  A  man  engaged  to 
gtop  up  the  earths  or  holes  of  foxes  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  refuge  in  them  when  hunted. 

earth-table,  «. 

Arch.  :  The  lowest  course  of  stone  that  is 
seen  in  a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 

"earth-tiller,  'eorthe  tilie,    erthe 
tiller,  «.    A  tiller  of  the  ground  ;  a  farmer. 

"Theos  rlche  ancren  that  beoth  eorOie-titien."— 
Ancrfn  ftiidf,  p.  416. 

*  earth-tilth,   'erthc  tllthe,   ».    Cul- 
tivation of  the  ground.    (Wycliffe.) 

earth-tongue,  -. 

B<><.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  club-shaped 
fungi  of  the  genus  Geoglossum,  of  which  word 
it  is  a  literal  translation.  They  are  found  on 
lawns  and  grassy  pastures. 

earth  -wire,  ». 

Elect.  :  A  wire  used  for  joining  conductors 
with  the  earth  ;  as,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  leakage  from  the  line  to  the  earth. 

earth-wolf,  «. 

Zool.  :  The  same  as  AARD-WOLF  (q.T.). 

earth's  crust,  ».    [CRUST.] 

earth,  v.t.  &  f  .    [EARTH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive:  .   ' 

1.  To  cover  with  earth.  (Generally  followed 
by  up.) 

"  garth  up  with  fresh  mould  the  roots  of  those  auri- 
culas which  the  frost  m»y  have  uncovered."—  Evelyn: 
Kalendar. 

*  2.  To  hide  or  place  under  the  earth  ;  to 
falter,  to  bury. 

"  This  fiord] 

Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  la  earthed." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  11.  1. 

*  8.  To  fix  in  the  earth. 

"My  root  Is  earthed."  —  Uamtnger  :  Fatal  Dowry, 
li.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :   To  retire  underground  ;  to 
hide  in  the  earth. 

"  Hence  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day, 
And  hungry  churls  ensnared  the  nightly  prey." 

Ticketl  :  Poem  on  Hunting. 
earth   board,  s.     [Eng.  earth,  and  board.] 

Agric.  :  The  mould-board  of  a  plough,  which 
turns  over  the  earth. 

"  The  plow  reckoned  the  most  proper  for  stiff  black 
clays.  Is  one  that  U  lone,  large,  and  broad,  with  a  deejj 
head  and  a  square  tarfhbftnrd,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  great 
furrow.  "—Mortimer. 

earth'-born,  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  born.'] 

L  Lit.  :  Born  of  the  earth  ;  terrigenous, 
earth-sprung. 

"  The  wounds  I  make  but  sow  new  enemies  ; 
Which    from  their  blood  like  earthborn  brethren 

rtw."      ,          Dry  am  :  Indian  Emperor,  v.  1. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Relating    to    or    arising    from   earthly 
things  or  objects. 

"  All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong." 

Goldtmith  :  Vicar  of  WakefteUt,  ch.  Till. 

2.  Human,  mortal,  belonging  to  this  world. 

"  Into  onr  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  earthborn  perhaps 
Not  spirits."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  88*^1. 

8.  Of  mean  birth,  low-born. 
"  Karthborn  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne. 


. 

earth   bound,  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  bound.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Fixed  or  fastened  in  the  earth. 

"  Who  can  Impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
tTnflx  his  earthbound  root?" 

Shaketp.  :  Hacbeth,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  Fixed  on  earthly  objects  and  cares. 

•  earth   bred  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  bred.]   Of 
mean  or  low  birth  ;  low  born,  abject,  grovel- 
ling, despicable. 

"  Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence, 
And  make  you  trernlile  when  the  lion  roars  ; 
Tea,  earthbred  worms."          Brewer  :  Lingua,  \.  «. 

•  earth  din,  *  erthe  dyn,  •  erthc  do.ne, 
f.    [Eng.  earth,  and  din.]    An  earthquake. 

"  The  neghend  day  gret  rrthedyn  sal  be.  " 

ffampole  :  Pricke  of  Cantcienct,  t.ltO. 

earthed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [EARTH,  v.] 

earth'-en,  *  corth  en,  *  erth-en.  a.  [Eng. 
earth;  guff,  -en.]  Made  of  earth,  clay  or 
similar  substance. 

"Th«y  took  It  up.  and  put  It  Into  an  earthen  pot"— 
-  Pilgrim  i  Progreu,  pt.  U. 


earthen -pipe,  s.  The  Romans  used 
earthen  pipes  where  economy  was  an  object. 
They  preferred  lead.  The  earthen  pipes  had 
a  thickness  of  at  least  two  inches,  and  the 
ends  were  respectively  contracted  and  enlarged 
to  fit  into  and  to  receive  the  adjacent  pipes. 
The  joints  of  the  pipes  were  luted  with  quick- 
lime and  oil.  The  thickness  was  increased 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bend,  as  in  crossing  a 
valley  or  hollow,  or  the  pipe  at  this  part  was 
"  secured  by  ligatures  or  a  weight  of  ballast." 
Earthen  pipes  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
baths  and  the  Coliseum,  of  various  diameters, 
none  less  than  two  inches  diameter.  (Knight.) 

earthen-ware,  s.  A  general  expression 
which  covers  all  ceramic  work,  such  as  stone- 
ware, delft,  porcelain,  Ac.  [POTTERY.]  The 
term,  as  far  as  it  may  have  a  less  general 
meaning,  includes  merely  the  commoner 
classes  of  clay-ware,  otherwise  known  as 
crockery.  The  clay,  having  been  properly 
tempered,  is  formed  on  the  wheel  and  dried 
under  cover  until  it  has  acquired  considerable 
solidity.  The  glaze,  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  is  then  put  on  as  evenly  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  brush.  Small  articles  are  glazed 
by  pouring  in  the  glaze  and  then  pouring  it 
out  again,  sufficient  adhering  for  the  purpose. 
The  glaze  consists  of  galena  ground  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  "  slip  ; "  that  is,  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  clay.  This  is  a  clear  glaze,  and  is  made 
black  and  opaque  by  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese :  1  part  of  manganese  to  every  9  of  galena. 
The  glaze  having  dried,  the  ware  is  piled  in  the 
kiln.  A  low  heat,  applied  for  twenty-four 
hours,  drives  off  the  moisture ;  an  increased 
heat  for  another  twenty-hours,  as  high  as  can 
be  born  without  fusion,  bakes  the  clay,  drives 
off  the  sulphur  from  the  galena,  and  causes 
the  lead  to  form  a  glass  with  the  clay  to  which 
it  adheres.  With  increase  of  heat  this  glass 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  ware.  After 
the  furnace  is  cooled,  the  ware  is  removed. 
The  glaze,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead,  is  solu- 
ble in  acids,  such  as  vinegar  and  those  of 
fruit,  and  is  destroyed,  rendering  injurious 
the  food  with  which  it  combines.  A  more  re- 
fractory clay  admits  the  use  of  a  less  fusible 
glaze  of  a  harmless  character.  Earthen-ware 
is  found  among  almost  all  nations  and  tribes, 
though  all  have  not  the  art  of  glazing,  nor 
have  all  the  art  of  baking.  Drying  is  not 
baking,  and  it  requires  great  heat  to  make  a 
good  ringing  article.  The  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans  had  pottery  at  a  date  before  the 
historic  period.  We  know  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  at  early  periods.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  Greek  and  Etrurian  ceramic 
works  is  remarkable.  Glazing  came  from 
China.  Wedgwood  obtained  his  patents  about 
A.D.  1762. 

"  In  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss, 
And  wreck  of  particoloured  earthen-ware." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  11. 

*  earth'-ffe'd,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and /erf.]  Feed- 
ing or  living  upon  earthly  things ;  carnal,  low. 
grovelling. 

"  Such  earth-fed  minds, 
1  That  iiever  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  love." 

Ben  Jonton :  Volpone,  111.  «. 

t  earth'-flax,  ».     [Eng.  earth,  and  flax.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A   popular  name    sometimes   given    to 
Amianthus,  from  its  long  flaxen  fibres. 

2.  A  fibrous  kind  of  talc. 

"Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plalster 
or  parget ;  the  finer,  earthflax,  or  salamander's  hair." 
-  Woodward. 

earth   I  ness,  s.    [Eng.  earthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  earthy  ;  the 
state  of  consisting  of  or  containing  earth  or 
earthy  matter. 

"  Be  freed  rainwater  .  .  .  from  its  accidental,  and, 
u  It  were,  feculent  tartHinesi.  "—Boyle :  Wnrkt,  ill.  103. 

*2.  Fig.  :  Grossness,  meanness,  coarseness. 

"So  long  as  they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate 
light,  they  may  upon  the  first  glimpse  retire  into  their 
earthinett." —Byrom :  fnthutiatm  (IntroA.). 

earth '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <b  a.    [EARTH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  covering  up  with 

earth  or  mould. 

earth  U  n£ss,  s.    [Eng.  earthly ;  -net*.] 

\  1.  The  quality  of  being  earthly,  or  of  the 
earth. 

*  2.  Worldliness,     strong    attachment    to 
worldly  things. 

*  3.  Perishableness  ;    want   of  durability, 
frailty. 


*  earth -ling,  *.    [Eng.  earth;  -ling.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal ;  a 
poor,  fratl  creature. 

"To  earthUngt,  the  footstool  of  Go.l,  that  stag* 
which  be  raised  for  a  small  time,  *eem«th  maguin- 
oeut.1' — Druminond. 

2.  One  who  is  attached  to  things  .of  this 
earth  ;  an  earthly-minded  person. 

earth'-ly,  »  earthe-ly,  *  erthc  li,  •  erth- 
ly,  *  erth-lych,  *  erth-y-ly,  a.     [Eng. 
earth;  -ly.] 
1.  Made  or  consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"  A  sceptre  or  an  earthly  sepulchre." 

Shaketp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  I  4 

*  2.  Resembling  earth  or  clay  ;  lifeless. 

"  Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthly  cheeks." 
Shaketp. :  Titut  Andranicut,  11.  S. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  world;  mortal, 
human,  as  opposed  to  immortal. 

"  The  earthly  author  of  my  blood." 

Shake$p. :  Richard  III.,  L  S. 

4.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  our  present  state, 
worldly,  carnal,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

"  It  must  be  our  solemn  business  and  endeavour,  at 
fit  seasons,  to  turn  the  stream  of  our  thoughts  from 
earthly  towards  divine  objects." — Atterbury. 

5.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  as  opposed  to  a 
future  life. 

"  Joyed  an  earthly  throne." 

Shaketp. :  j  Benry  VI.,  IT.  ». 

6.  Corporeal,  not  mental. 

"  Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had. 
For  God  he  often  saw.  from  heaven  hight, 
All  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  and  bad." 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  4T. 

7.  giving  or  existing  on  the  earth. 

"[Helshal  come  att  laste. 
And  culle  all  erthyly  creatures'. 

Langland  :  P.  Plowman,  p.  1M. 

8.  Among  things  conceivable  as  possible  in 
this  world  ;  possible,  conceivable 

"  Who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use?" 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  22. 

earthly  minded,  a.  Having  a  mind 
fixed  on  this  earth ;  unspiritual,  destitute  of 
spirituality. 

"The  earthly-minded  antichrists  and  hypocrites."— 
Bolt:  On  the  Betel.,  pi  11.,  k  11. 

earthly  mindcdncss,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  earthly-minded,  unspirituality,  gross- 
ness,  sensuality,  devotion  to  earthly  or  worldly 
objects. 

"  The  ctirtM.y-mindedness  came  from  this  animated 
earth,  the  body ;  and  is  to  shrink  up  again  into  its 
own  principle,  and  to  perish."— More  :  Con).  Cabb., 
p.  76. 

earth  nuts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  earth,  and  nuts.] 
Botany : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  Plants  which,  when  their  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  fruit,  bury  the  latter  under  the 
ground.     Example  :  Arachis  hypogcea. 

(2)  Subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshly-rooted 
plants.    Example  :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Arachis  hypogcea.      (Jxradcm.)      [1   (2).] 
One   of    the  underground    tubers  of    Carum 
bulbocastanum.      It   is    called    also    Pig-nut 
(q.v.).    (Bentham.) 

(2)  The  globular   tuber   of  the    Tuberous 
Bunium,  Bunium  flexuosum.    (BeiUham.) 

(3)  The  genus  Conopodium.    (Sir  Joseph  D. 
Hooker.)   His  Conopodiiim  denudatvm  is  what 
is  more  generally  known  as  Bunium  flexuosum. 
[2(2).] 

(4)  CEnanthe  pimpindloides.    (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

earth-quake,   *.  &  a.      [Eng.   earth,   and 
quake.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Any  convulsion  in  the  political 
world. 

n.  Geol.  &  Hist.  :  A  quaking,  vibratory, 
undulating,  or  other  movement  of  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  crust  produced  by  forces  acting 
from  beneath.  Certain  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  believed  to  herald  the  approach  of 
a  great  earthquake.  These  are  :  irregularities 
in  the  seasons,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  inter- 
rupted by  dead  calms ;  violent  rains  at  un- 
usual seasons,  or  in  countries  where  they 
rarely  occur ;  a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disc 
and  a  heaviness  in  the  air  continuing,  it  nmy 
be,  for  months  ;  an  evolution  from  the  soil  of 
electric  matter,  inflammable  gas,  with  sul- 
phurous and  mephitic  vapours  ;  subterranean 
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noises  like  those  of  carriage  wheels,  artillery, 
or  thunder ;  cries  of  distress  emitted  by 
animals ;  and  drowsiness  with  a  feeling  of 
sea-sickness  in  men. 

When  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  the  ground 
at  some  spot  is  heaved  up,  and  becomes  the 
centre  of  vibration  or  undulations,  reminding 
ns  of  those  produced  by  the  ripple  wave 
propagated  in  a  continually  enlarging  circle 
around  the  spot  where  a  pebble  has  been  cast 
Into  a  pond.  The  earth  swells  and  heaves 
like  a  rolling  sea ;  cracks  and  rents  are  pro- 
duced in  all  directions,  like  those  on  a  window 
pane.  Great  funnel-like  holes  yawn  open. 
New  lakes  are  formed.  The  houses  and  other 
erections  may,  with  their  inhabitants,  be  de- 
stroyed over  the  greater  part  of  a  city  in  a 
few  moments,  though  it  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  this  destruction  is  often  limited  to  those 
built  on  one  geological  stratum.  Precipitous 
cliffs  fall  into  adjacent  seas  or  rivers,  in  the 
latter  case  more  or  less  damming  them  np  and 
producing  floods.  Landslips  take  place  with 
similar  consequences.  Cattle  feeding  on  cliffs 
fall  into  the  sea  and  are  drowned.  The  sea 
becomes  agitated,  and  after  first  receding  from 
the  land,  then  rolls  in  upon  it  with  a  wave  of 
enormous  height.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  if  the  focus  of  agitation  be  beneath  the 
sea.  The  sensation  on  board  ship  when  an 
earthquake  occurs  is  as  if  the  vessel  had 
struck  a  rock. 

There  are  certain  regions  to  which  both  the 
points  of  volcanic  eruption  and  the  move- 
ments of  great  earthquakes  are  confined. 
[VOLCANIC  REGION.]  The  two,  therefore,  have 
probably  a  common  origin,  steam,  molten 
matter,  Ac.,  which  have  forced  exit  to  the 
external  atmosphere,  generating  a  volcano, 
and  similar  explosive  material  still  seeking 
for  vent,  producing  an  earthquake.  Con- 
nected with  the  latter,  as  with  the  former, 
are  such  phenomena  as  the  ejection  from  the 
ground  of  torrents  of  water  discolored  by  mud, 
and  emitting  mephitic  vapors  which,  if  in- 
tense, are  fatal  to  human  and  to  animal  life. 
Not  uncommonly  an  old  volcano  goes  into 
eruption,  or,  more  rarely,  its  upper  part  and 
crater  fall  in  and  a  new  one  is  generated  in 
the  midst  of  an  earthquake.  Great  upheavals 
of  land  are  its  normal  effects,  though  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  there  are  subsidences  instead 
of  elevation. 

It  is  supposed  that,  on  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  an  earthquake  occurs  somewhere 
every  day.  What  runs  up  the  numl>er  of  such 
occurrences  is  that  there  is  generally  a  series 
of  shocks  at  a  place  instead  of  a  single  one. 
Most  of  these  are  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  others 
affect  a  wide  area,  and  are  most  destructive. 
That  which  happened  at  Lisbon  on  Nov.  1, 
1755,  shook  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
four  times  greater  than  the  whole  area  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  60,000 
people  in  Lisbon  in  the  space  of  six  minutes, 
nor  is  Lisbon  the  only  city  where  multi- 
tudes have  perished  from  a  similar  cause. 
As  late  as  1863  10,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  island  of  Manila  in  an 
earthquake,  and  25,000  in  Peru  and  Ecuador 
in  1868. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Shaking  the  earth. 

"  The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 
To  the*  the  breath  of  life." 

Byron  :  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

earthquake  -  alarm,  s.  An  alarm 
founded  on  the  discovery  or  supposition  that 
a  few  seconds  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses 
its  power.  To  an  armature  is  attached  a 
weight,  so  that  upon  the  magnet  becoming 
paralyzed,  the  weight  drops,  and,  striking  a 
bell,  gives  the  alarm. 

•  earth'- quak-ing,   a.     [Eng.   earth,   and 
quaking.]    Subject  or  liable  to  earthquakes. 

"  That  rainless,  yet  moist,  unhealthy,  earthquaking 
n»t  which  was  selected  by  the  Spanish  leader  for  the 
«te  of  his  capital  [Uaa,].'— Athenaeum,  Aug.  27,  1881, 
p.  280. 

•  earth -shaking,  *  erthe  shak-ynge, 

a.  &  s.    [Eng.  earth,  and  shaking.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  to  shake  the 
earth  ;  raising  or  causing  earthquakes. 

"  Beside  him  stalks  to  battle 
The  huge  earththaking  beast." 
Jfaeaulay :  Prophecy  of  Capyi.  xxiv. 

B.  As  rubst. :  An  earthquake. 

"And  lo  I  ther  wa*  maad  a  great  earth-thatynge."— 
Wyclifft :  Jlatthev  xxvilt 

earth  -ward,  adv.   [Eng.  earth ;  -ward.]   To- 
ward the  earth. 


earth' -Work,  s.     [Eng.  enrth,  and  work.} 

Engin.  it  Fort. :  Mounds  of  earth  raised  as 
a  defence,  or  to  form  the  banks  of  canals,  or 
the  embankments  for  railways. 

"The  white  tower  .  .  .  is  blocked  up  with  a  double 
line  of  earthworks  pierced  for  gun*."— FT.  H.  RutteU  : 
Crimean  War.  ch.  ixxii. 

earth'-wdrm,  s.    [Eng.  earth,  and  worm.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  well-known  annelid  (Lumbricus  ter- 
restris.     Its  elongate  form,  naked  skin,  and 
fleshy  or  bluish    coloring,  and    viscous  trail 
are  familiar  to  ah1.    It  consists  of  many  narrow 
rings  in  contact  with  each  other.    Between 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  segments  is  a  thick- 
ened portion  called  the  clitellum,  an  organ  of 
reproduction.  There  are  no  tentacles,  no  eyes, 
and  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  has  a  short  pro- 
boscis.   When  the  decaying  parts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  swallowed,  there  is  taken 
with  them  into  the  ground  a  quantity  of  vege- 
table soil  which  is  subsequently  ejected  in 
small  heaps  called  wonn  casts.    The  attention 
of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  having  been  called  to 
the  habits  of  this  despised  animal,  that  great 
naturalist  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society  on  the  "  Formation  of  Mould  "  (which 
was  published  in  the  second  series  of  the 
Transactions,  p.  505),  showing  that  vegetable 
soil  in  its  present  aspect  and  distribution  was 
largely  produced  by  the  earthworms.    Darwin 
recurred  to  the  subject  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
last  great  work  was  on  Worms. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  English  name  of  the  Terricolse, 
a  tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oligochaeta. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  sordid,  worldly-minded 
person. 

"Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthworm,  cease ; 
I  won't  for  refuge  fly."  Korrlt. 

earthworm-oil,  «. 

Phar. :  A  green  oil  obtained  from  the  com- 
mon species  of  earthworm.  It  is  used  medi- 
cinally as  a  remedy  for  earache. 

earth'-?,  a.    [Eng.  earth;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  terrene. 

"  All  water,  especially  that  of  rain,  is  stored  with 
matter,  light  in  comparison  of  the  common  earthy 
matter."—  Woodward. 

(2)  Pertaining   or   relating   to   the   earth  ; 
mortal,  human. 

"  Flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge."       MUton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1ST. 

(8)  Inhabiting  this  earth  ;  terrestrial. 

."  Those  earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are : 
Til  call  np  other  gods  of  form  more  fair." 

Drydm  :  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

(4)  Relating  to  earth. 

"Mine  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  watery  sign ; 
And  in  an  earthy  the  dark  dungeon  mine." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  i  Arcite,  iii.  401,  402. 

(5)  Resembling  earth,  or  any  of  its  proper- 
ties :  as,  an  earthy  taste  or  smell. 

2.  figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  earth  ;  cold  and  lifeless  as 
earth  ;  turned  to  clay. 

"  To  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater." 
Shaketp. :  J  Benry  VI.,  ili  1 

(2)  Gross,  carnal,  worldly,  not  refined. 


"  Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit." 


Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Enron,  iii.  1 

IL  Min. :  Dull,  dead,  without  lustre. 

earthy  calamine,  «. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  HYDBOZINCTTE  (q.T.). 

earthy  cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  WAD  (q.v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catalogue.)  The  same  as  ASBOLITE,  a  variety 
of  WAD.  (Dana.) 

Earthy  cobalt  bloom:  A  variety  of  Erythrite 
(q.v.). 

earthy  fracture,  «. 

Min. :  Fracture  exhibiting  a  rough  surface, 
with  minute  elevations  and  depressions. 

earthy  manganese,  .- 

Min. :  The  same  as  Boo  MANGANESE  (q.v.). 

earthy  minerals,  «. 

Min: :  In  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  the  first  great  class  of 
minerals,  thos*  consisting  largely  of  such 
"earths  "  as  silex  or  silica,  alumine  or  alumina, 


lime,  magnesia,  &c.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Alkalino-earthy  minerals  in  which  potash, 
soda,  &c.,  appear  ;  and  next  by  theAcidiferous- 
earthy  minerals  which  have  in  their  com- 
position sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  &c., 
to  which  follow  the  Acidiferous  alkallno- 
earthy  minerals,  such  as  alum  and  its  allies. 
The  arrangement  of  Dana  is  different. 

ear'-wax,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  wax.}  Cerumen, 
a  thick  viscous  substance,  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

"  Therefore  hath  nature  loricated  or  plaistered  over 
the  sides  of  the  hole  with  earwax,  to  entangle  insects. " 
— Kay :  On  the  Creation. 

ear  -wig,  *  care  wick,    *  ear- wick,    s. 

[A.8.  eor-wicga,  edr-wicga,  so-called  from  a 
belief  that  it  crept  into  the  ear ;  A.S.  ear*  = 
an  ear,  and  vricga  =  an  earwig,  a  horse.  Skeat 
thinks  it  means  a  wriggler,  a  carrier ;  cf.  10047.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  The  same  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  whisperer ;  a  prying,  insinuat- 
ing informer  or  talebearer. 

"Hearken  not  to  Eehoboam's  mrwigt."—H octet .' 
Life  of  tVWiamt.  L  60. 

IL  Technically: 
Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  Forftcula  auricularia.     A   well- 
known  insect,  somewhat  like  a  Staphylinus, 
but  having  a  forceps  at  its  tail ;  this  in  the 
males  is  considerably  curved,  and  has  a  tooth- 
like  process.    The  earwig  is  found  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  under  stones,  &c.,  and  in  damp 
situations  generally  ;  it  also  frequents  flowers, 
devouring  the  petals  and  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  several  plants.    The  female  sits  on  her 
eggs  like  a  hen,  and  is  a  patient  and  affectionate 
mother.    The  earwig  will  go  into  the  ear  as 
into  any  other  cavity,  but  it  has  no  special 
love  for  that  hiding-place  more  than  others, 
and  when  it  enters  it,  does  so  without  evil 
intent.    [FOBFICULA.] 

"  Eanaigt  and  snails  seldom  infect  timber."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Forficulida;  (q.v.).  These 
were  considered  to  be  orthopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Cursoria.      Now 
they  are  placed  under  the  order  Dermaptera 
or  Euplexoptera  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  Common  Earwig:  Forflcula  auricularia. 
[EARWIG.] 

(2)  Great  Earwig :  Labidura  gigantea. 

(3)  Little  Earwig :  Labia  minor. 

t  ear-wig,  v.t.  [EARWIG,  «.]  To  gain  over  or 
influence  by  whispered  or  covert  insinuations ; 
to  raise  a  bias  or  prejudice  in  by  insinuations. 

"He  was  so  sure  to  be  earwigged  in  private."— 
Marryat :  Snarleyyow. 

ease,  *ese,  *eise,  *eyse,  s.    [O.  FT.  &  Fr. 

aise,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;    cf.    Gael. 
adhais  =  leisure,  ease.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Astate  of  rest  or  quietness ;  an  undisturbed 
state  of  quiet,  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

(1)  Of  the  body:  Freedom  from  disturbance, 
annoyance,  pain,  or  labor ;  repose,  rest. 

"  Hen  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  Joy." 
Thomton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  i. 

(2)  Of  the  mind :  Tranquillity,  freedom  from 
anxiety,  concern,  or  solicitude. 

"  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  eate.'—Ptalm  xrv.  13. 

2.  Best  or  repose  after  labor;  intermission 
of  labor. 

"Give  yourselves  «z*e  from  the  fatigue  of  waiting."— 
Swift. 

*  3.  That  which  produces  or  tends  towards 
quiet,   repose,  or  freedom   from   anxiety  or 
solicitude. 

"  It  is  a  small  crime  to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of 
heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the  pleasures,  or  case*. 
•  or  enjoyments  of  lite."— Tempi*. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  or 
close  attention  to  form. 

2.  Freedom   from    harshness,  stiffness,   or 
artificiality  of  style. 

"  True  eate  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 
Pope  :  Ettay  on  Criticitm,  S62.  MS. 

3.  Facility,  readiness  ;  a  freedom  or  absence 
of  difficulty. 

"  The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand 
Following  with  «o»«,  11  favoured  by  thy  fate." 

Dryden :  Virgil;  ^neid  vi.  220,  Ml. 

4.  Use,  avail,  utility,  advantage.    (Scotch.) 
"I  e'en  gie  them  leg-bail,  for  there's  nae  eate  in 

dealing  wi   quarrelsome  fowk. "—Scott;  Guy  Manner- 
tna.cb.ilL 


boll.  1>6y;  pout.  J6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 

-clan,  -tlan  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  •frfl"  .  -tion,  -sion  =  gtifin-    -cious,    tious,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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U  (1)  At.  ease:  In  a  state  free  from  any 
thing  likely  to  disturb  annoy,  or  oause 
anxiety.  . 

(2)  To  ttand  at  cow  ; 

Mil. :  To  stand  in  the  ranks  In  •  certain 
posture  which  gives  ease  or  rest. 

(8)  in  at  tax :  In  a  state  of  mental  or  bodily 
disquiet  or  disturbance. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
tote,  quiet,  and  repose :  "  The  idea  of  a  motion- 
less state  is  common  to  all  these  terms  :  ease 
and  quiet  respect  action  on  the  body  :  rest  and 
repose  respect  the  action  of  the  body  :  we  are 
easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any  external 
agency  that  is  painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repose 
when  the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion.  Repose 
is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek 
repose ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  it 
is  not  sometimes  indispensable.  We  may  rest 
in  a  standing  posture  ;  we  can  repose  only  in  a 
lying  position  :  the  dove  which  Noah  first 
sent  out  could  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its 
foot ;  soldiers  who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  have  no  time  or  opportunity  to  take 
rtpose :  the  night  is  the.  time  for  rest ;  the 
pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.  Ease  denotes  an 
exemption  from  any  painful  agency  in  general ; 
miitt  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in  par- 
ticular which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the 
violence  of  others  may  cause ;  we  are  easy, 
or  at  ease,  when  the  body  is  in  a  posture  agree- 
able to  itself,  or  when  no  circumjacent  object 
presses  unequally  upon  it ;  we  are  quiet  when 
there  is  an  agreeable  stillness  around  ;  our 
east  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or 
external  causes  ;  our  quiet  is  most  commonly 
disturbed  by  external  objects :  we  may  have 
ease  from  pain,  bodily  or  mental  ;  we  have 
quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  us ;  a  sick 
person  is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  al- 
though he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
perfect  quiet :  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneasy 
from  its  own  faulty  composition  ;  it  suffers 
frequent  disquietudes  from  the  vexatious  tem- 
pers of  others." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  ease,  easi- 
ness, facility,  and  lightness:  "Ease  denotes 
either  the  abstract  state  of  a  person  or  quality 
of  a  thing  :  easiness,  from  easy  signifying  hav- 
ing ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract  quality 
which  serves  to  characterize  the  thing ;  a 
person  enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of 
disposition  :  ease  is  said  of  that  which  is 
borne,  or  that  which  is  done  ;  easiness  and 
facility,  from  the  Latin  facilis,  easy,  most 
commonly  of  that  which  is  done  ;  the  former 
in  application  to  the  thing  as  before,  the  latter 
either  to  the  person  or  the  thing  :  we  speak  of 
the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a  person's 
facility  in  doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness 
of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult ;  we  judge  of  a  person's  facility  by 
comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less 
skilful.  Ease  and  lightness  are  both  said  of 
what  is  to  be  borne  ;  the  former  in  a  general, 
the  latter  in  a  particular  sense.  Whatever 
presses  in  any  form  is  not  easy  :  that  which 
presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light :  a 
coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make :  it  can  be 
light  only  from  its  texture.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  their  derivates,  to  ease,  to 
Jacilitate,  and  to  lighten.  To  ease  is  to  make 
easy  or  free  from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of 
his  labour :  to  facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to  facili- 
tate a  person's  progress  ;  to  lighten  is  to  take 
off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a  person's 
burdens."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

iase,  *  ese,  v.t.  &  i.    [EASE,  «.} 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  pain  or  anything  which  dis- 
quiets, disturbs,  or  annoys  the  body  ;  to  re- 
lieve, to  give  relief  or  rest  to. 

"  We'll  walk  afoot  awhile  and  eatr.  our  leg*." 
Shake tp. :  1  Henry  Jr.,  11.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  solicitude  ; 
to  relieve. 

"I  will  mte  my  heart " 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  1.  S. 

3.  To   relieve  or  free  from  a  burden;  to 
Lighten  of. 

",8iug.  and  I'll  COM  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load." 
•      Dryden :  V{rgU ;  Eel,  ix.  91. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  make  easier  or  lighter. 
"Now  therefore  COM  thou  somewhat  the  grievous 

•ervitude."— 2  Chron.  X.  4. 

6.  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  alleviate,  to 
May. 

"Be  spttdn  of  sneti  medicines  u  procure  sleep,  and 
tote  pain."— Arbuthnot. 


6.  To  render  less  difficult  or  more  prac- 
ticable ;  to  facilitate. 

7.  To  relieve  or  release  from  pressure   or 
restraint ;  to  make  looser,  to  move  or  shift 
slightly ;  as,  To  tost  a  nut  or  a  bar  in  ma- 
chinery. 

8.  To  relieve  or  dismiss  from  an  office  or 
post. 

"  He  is  sure 

To  be  filed  of  his  office." 

Muuinger  :  Unnatural  Combat,  ill.  9. 

9.  To  rob ;  as,  To  ease  a  person  of  his  purse. 
(Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  reliefer  ease. 

"To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  tat»  some  deal." 
Shaketp. :  Tttut  Andronina.  lit.  1. 

2.  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exertions. 
"They  also  rowed  right  through  to  Iffley  without 

toting.  —  Daily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1882. 

T  (1)  Ease  her :  The  command  given  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  engines  of  a  steamer, 
generally  preparatory  to  the  order  to  "  stop 
her. " 

(2)  To  ease  away  or  off : 

Naut. :  To  slacken  [a  rope]  gradually. 

(3)  To  ease  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  put  a  ship's  helm  hard  a-lee,  to 
prevent  her  pitching  when  close-hauled. 

eased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EASE,  v.] 

*  eas'e-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  ease,  and  ful(T).~\    Full 

of  ease,  quiet,  or  repose  ;  quiet,  peaceful. 
"  I  spy  a  black,  suspicions,  threatening  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  eateful  western  bed." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  v.  8. 

*eas'e-ful-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  easeful ;  -ly.]  With 
ease  or  quiet ;  quietly,  peacefully. 

*  eas  e-ful-ness,  ».     [Eng.    easeful;    -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of  ease, 
quiet,  or  repose  ;  peacefulness. 

eas' -el,  s.  [Dut.  ezel ;  Ger.  esel  =  (1),  a  little 
ass,  an  ass  ;  (2)  an  easel.] 

Painting :  A  wooden  frame  for  supporting  a 
picture  during  its  execution. 

"  He  runs  to  his  easel  at  sunrise,  and  sits  before  it, 
caressing  his  picture,  all  day  till  nightfall."— Thacke- 
ray :  Pfewcomet,  ii.  117. 

If  Painter's  easel :  [EASEL-ANIMALCULE]. 
easel-animalcule.  *. 

Zool. :  What  was  once  believed  to  be  a 
genuine  genus  of  animals,  and  was  called 
Pluteus,  liut  is  now  proved  to  be  only  the 
larval  form  of  some  echinoderms.  It  is  called 
also  in  English  Painter's  easel. 

easel-picture,  s.  A  term  employed  to 
designate  a  picture  of  small  dimensions,  such 
as  to  render  it  portable.  (F airholt.) 

eas  el,  *  cas  sel,  adv.  [A.8.  east  dcel  =  the 
eastern  portion  or  side.]  Eastward,  toward 
the  east. 

"  Oh,  man,  ye  should  hue  hadden  eatel  to  Kipple- 
tringan."— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  cb.  L 


a.     [Eng.  ease;  -less.]    Wanting 
or 'destitute  of  ease  or  quiet ;  uneasy. 

"  Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live, 
Or  that  my  eaieleti  thoughts  may  sleep  and  rest." 
Donne  :  Foemt,  p.  264. 

eas  e  ment,  s.     [Eng.  ease ;  -ment.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  easing,  relieving,  or  making 
lighter ;  alleviation,  mitigation. 

"A  hopeful  confidence  in  Qod  for  the  removal  or 
eraementoi ourafflictions."— Barrow:  Sermon,  voL  ill., 
ser.  x. 

*  2.  An  advantage,  convenience,  or  assist- 
ance ;  a  relief,  an  accommodation. 

"  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some 
other  eaiementt."— Swift. 

II.  Law  :  A  liberty,  advantage,  or  privilege, 
without  profit,  which  one  proprietor  has  in 
or  through  the  estate  of  another,  distinct  from 
the  ownership  of  the  soil ;  as,  a  right  of  way, 
a  water-course,  &c. 

eas'-er,  «.  [Eng.  eas(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  gives  ease,  quiet,  or  relief.  (Trench: 
On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet. ,  p.  18.) 

eas'  My,  *  eas  e-ly,  *  es  1  ly,  *  es-y-ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  easy ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  pain,  trouble,  annoyance,  or 
anxiety ;  quietly,  tranquilly ;  in  ease  or  quiet. 

"  Instead  of  pawing  your  life  as  wHl  and  eruiln.  you 
resolve  to  pan  It  as  ill  and  as  miserable  an  you  can."— 
Temple, 


2.  Smoothly,  quietly,  g«ntly;  without  dis- 
cord or  disturbance. 

3.  Smoothly,  evenly ;   without  jolting  or 
shaking  ;  as,  A  carriage  runs  tori/y. 

"  He  will  bear  you  eatUy,  and  relus  well."— Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Night,  ill.  4. 

4.  With  ease  or  facility  ;  without  difficulty. 

"Bounds  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance  ;  bat 
they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their  trans- 
mission is  faiily  stopped."— Bacon :  Natural  History. 

5.  Without  great  exertion  or   sacrifice  of 
labour  or  expense. 

"  From  that  point  they  took  matters  more  entily."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1883. 

6.  With  readiness  or  willingness ;  readily, 
without  reluctance. 

"I  can  eatily  resign  to  others  the  praise  of  your 
illustrious  family."  —  Drudrn :  Staff  of  Innocence 
(Dedic.). 

7.  Commodiously,  comfortably ;  as,  A  coat 


eas  I  ness,  '  es  y  nesse,  «.  [Eng.  easy; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  at  ease; 
rest,  tranquillity,  comfort,  ease  ;  freedom  from 
pain,  annoyance,  or  anxiety. 

"  I  think  the  reason  I  have  asuigned  hath  a  great 
interest  in  that  rest  and  easineu  we  enjoy  when 
asleep.  "—Kay  :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  The   state   or   quality   of  imparting  or 
affording  ease  or  comfort. 

3.  Freedom   from   stiffness,    constraint,  or 
formality. 

"  Abstruse  and  mystick  thoughts  you  must  express 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  entlneu." 

Koscommon :  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Freedom  from  difficulty  ;  ease,  facility. 

"  Easineu  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms."— mint- 
ton. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  anything 
which  might  cause  difficulty  ;   freedom  from 
hardness  or  severity. 

"The  very  eatineu  of  his  terms  will  be  one  of  the 
blackest  aggravations  of  our  baseness  and  inexcusable 
guilt."— Sharp.'  Sermoni,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

6.  Willingness,  readiness  ;  a  freedom  from 
reluctance  or  indisposition. 

"Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  eati- 
neu ;  save  his  life,  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to 
your  own."— South. 

U  For  the  difference  between  easiness  and 
ease,  see  EASE,  s. 

eas' -ing  (1),  *eas-in,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
A.S.  efese  =  eaves  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  eaves  or  projecting  lower  edge  of  a 
roof. 

2.  The  part  of  a  stack  where  it  begins  to 
taper. 

easing  gang,  s.  A  course  of  sheaves  in 
a  stack,  projecting  at  the  easin  to  keep  the 
rain  from  getting  in. 

eas  Ing  (2),  *es  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[EASE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  easy, 
lightening,  or  slackening  ;  easement. 

eas   sel,  cas  sil,  adv.    [EASEL,  adv.] 

east,  * eest,  * est,  a.,s.,&  adv.  [A. 8.  east  =  in 
the  east;  cogu.  with  Icel.austr;  Dan.ost;  Dut. 
oos< ;  Sw.  ostan ;  Ger.  osten  =  the  east ;  Lat. 
aurora  =  dawn,  the  east  ;  Or.  i^w?  (eos)  = 
dawn  ;  Sansc.  ushas,  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  uro  =  to  burn  ;  Fr.  est ;  8p.  este.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Towards  the  rising  sun,  or  towards  that 
point  where  the  sun  rises  when  in  the  equi- 
noctial. 

"  From  the  west  border  unto  the  euit  border."— 
Exodnt  xlv.  7. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east. 

"The  Lord  brought  an  eatt  wind  upon  the  land."— 
trmliis  x.  IS. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  portion  of  the  horizon  at  or  towards 
the  point  in  the  heavens  described  under  II. 

2.  Asia,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe. 
The  name,  which  is  a  vngue  one,  is  continually 
applied  to  India,  China,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c., 
whilst  in  the  expression  "  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion,"Turkey,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  Europe, 
is  specially  meant. 

II.  Astron. :  One  of  the  four  cardinal 
points :  a  point  towards  the  sunrise,  midway 


i%te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  o»  =  i.    cy  =  a.    qu  ^kw. 
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"between  the  North  and  South  poles  of  the 
heavens,  and  in  which  the  sun  appears  to 
rise  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  an  easterly  direction  ;  to- 
wards the  east ;  eastwards. 

^J  Empire  of  the  East :  The  empire  founded 
In  A.D.  395  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who 
divided  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire,  into 
two  parts,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
The  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  was  Con- 
stantinople, that  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
Rome. 

East  India,  s.  £  a. 

Seog. :  A  term  rarely  used  except  in  com- 
pounds. (See  those  which  follow.) 

East  India  Company : 

Hist. :  In  its  original  form  "  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  the  East  Indies  ; "  so  the  Company  is  de- 
scribed in  its  charter,  dated  December  81, 
1600.  Afterwards,  on  July  22,  1702,  "The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies."  (See  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
article.) 

The  discovery  by  Vasco  de  Gama  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Nov.  19,  1497,  and 
that  of  the  Indian  coast  at  Calicut,  on  May 
20,  1498.  opened  for  the  Portuguese  nation  a 
splendid  career  in  the  East  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. Their  success  directed  the  stream  of 
traffic  to  the  Cape  from  the  ronte  by  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
It  had  followed  for  many  hundred  years.  All 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  desired  to 
share  the  new  oriental  gains,  but  the  Portu- 
guese claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Cape 
route.  The  English  tried  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  to  India,  and  a  north-east  one, 
but  the  ice-bound  seas  they  encountered 
effectually  barred  their  way.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  disregard  the  Por- 
tuguese pretensions.  Before  their  enterprise 
had  been  successful.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Francis)  Drake  sailed  to  Ternate,  one  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  to  Java,  &c.,  from  Spanish 
America  by  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
similar  adventure,  by  Thomas  Cavendish, 
followed  between  1586  and  1588.  In  1599  an 
English  association  was  formed,  £30,133  6s.  8d. 
being  subscribed  in  101  shares.  On  Dec.  31 
of  the  next  year  it  received  its  charter  for 
fifteen  years,  which  forbade  all  others,  unless 
they  possessed  the  Company's  licence,  to  trade 
with  the  East.  On  May  2,  1601,  the  first  fleet 
sailed  from  Torbay.  In  1604  their  charter 
had  been  violated  by  a  licence  granted  to  a 
rival  association,  but  in  1609  this  wrong  was 
redressed,  and  the  charter  made  unlimited  in 
time,  the  power,  however,  l>eing  retained  to 
extinguish  it  with  three  years'  notice,  if  it 
were  found  prejudicial  to  the  nation.  The 
fleets  traded  first  with  Sumatra,  Java,  Bombay, 
and  in  the  Eastern  seas.  In  1612,  however, 
they  attempted  to  land  on  the  Indian  continent, 
and,  after  a  series  of  successful  naval  actions 
with  the  Portuguese,  obtained  from  the  native 
authorities  permission  to  establish  factories 
at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  and  Goga.  In 
1612  they  became  a  Joint-Stock,  instead  of  a 
Regulated  Comjiany,  and  the  sum  of  £429,000 
was  subscribed  on  the  new  footing.  In  1617- 
18  the  Company's  second  joint-stock,  amount- 
ing to  £1,600,000,  was  raised  among  954  pro- 
prietors. They  had  thirty-six  ships,  ranging 
from  100  to  1,000  tons  burthen  Their  efforts 
to  push  their  trade  among  the  Eastern  Islands 
led,  in  1623,  to  a  collision  with  the  Dutch, 
and  finally  to  the  massacre  at  Amboyna.  In 
1624  the  Company  obtained  from  the  king  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  their  settlements 
abroad.  In  Ifi28  a  factory  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Masulipatam,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  transferred  to  Arme- 
gaum,  near  Nellore,  and  in  1634-5  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Portuguese.  At  home 
a  third  joint-stock,  amounting  to  £420,700 
was  formed  in  1631-2,  but  in  1635  a  rival  com- 
pany, called  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  ob- 
tained a  license  to  trade  with  the  East,  and 
took  steps  to  send  out  ships.  This  made  the 
fourth  joint-stock,  in  1642  and  1643  a  com- 
parative failure.  On  March  1, 1639,  the  agents 
*f  the  first  Company  obtained  a  tract  of  land 
from  Sri.  Ranga  Raya,  raja  of  Chandragheri, 
and  built  upon  it,  against  the  will  of  the 
directors,  Fort  St.  George,  which  was  created 
into  a  presidency  in  1653-54.  It  ultimately 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  now  called  Madras. 
In  1651-2  Mr.  Gabriel  Boughton  gained  for 


his  countrymen  some  important  commercial 
privileges  in  Bengal.  In  1657  the  two  rival 
companies  effected  a  coalition,  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year  raised  a  new  joint-stock 
of  £786,000.  In  April,  1661,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  amalgamated  body,  giving  them 
authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  i>eople.  In  1668  they 
obtained  Bombay,  which  had  a  few  years  pre- 
viously been  nominally  ceded  to  them  as  part 
of  the  Infanta  Catherine's  dowry.  Early  in 
1664  their  servants  at  the  Surat  factory  beat 
off  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
The  same  year  Colbert,  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  planned  another  East  India  Company, 
and,  in  1671-2,  sent  out  ships  to  Surat.  Im 
1685-6  a  military  and  naval  expedition  dis- 
patched to  Bengal  failed,  and  the  English  with- 
drew from  Hooghly,  which  they  had  occupied, 
to  Chutanuttee,  afterwards  Calcutta.  Not, 
however,  till  1707  did  it  become  the  head  of  a 
separate  presidency.  In  1687  Aurungzebe, 
irritated  by  some  of  their  proceedings,  attacked 
most  of  their  settlements  and  brought  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  found  needful  to 
appease  him  at  hist  by  an  abject  apology.  In 
1689,  instructions  were  boldly  sent  out,  advis- 
ing, if  not  even  enjoining,  the  Company's 
servants  to  seek  political  power  rather  than 
profit  of  trade.  This  advice  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  views  of  their  agents  in  the 
East.  On  Jan.  16,  1690,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  a  new 
company.  One  accordingly  came  into  being, 
the  privileges  of  the  original  one  being  treated 
with  contempt.  After  a  time  of  rivalry,  the 
companies  united,  in  Sept.,  1708,  on  the  terms 
of  award  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  had 
been  chosen  arbitrator.  The  new  name  was 
"The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
in  the  East  Indies."  The  government  of  the 
corporation  was  vested  in  a  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, owning  £500  of  Company's  Stock,  and 
committees,  called  afterwards  the  Court  of 
Directors,  consistingoftwenty-fourindividuals. 
The  proprietors  met  four  times  a  year,  electing 
the  directors  annually. 

On  September  14,  1748,  Labourdonnais 
commenced  operations  against  Madras,  which 
five  days  later  surrendered  to  him.  It  was 
subsequently  restored  to  this  country,  and 
France  expelled  from  most  of  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions. In  1749  the  Company  plunged  into 
the  native  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  com- 
menced a  career  of  conquest  which  placed 
nearly  the  whole  of  India  either  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  British  rule.  The  victory 
of  Clive,  at  Plassy  (June  23,  1757),  over 
Suraja  Dpwla,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire. 

The  rise  of  such  power  excited  in  the  Home 
Government  a  desire  to  reduce  it  under  their 
control ;  and  when  as  early  as  1769  the  Com- 
pany-wished the  loan  of  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates,  the  ministry  in  granting 
their  request  intimated  their  intention  of 
vesting  in  the  Admiral  powers  to  treat  inde- 
pendently on  all  maritime  affairs.  In  1773 
the  Home  Government  claimed  that  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  of  the  Company  should  be 
transferred  after  six  years'  grace  to  the  Crown, 
and  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
being  also  appointed  in  India.  Pitt's  Act 
(1784)  established  a  Board  of  Control  over 
the  directors,  which  completely  destroyed  the 
independence  of  the  latter  body.  [CONTROL.] 
The  Company's  charter  was  renewed  with  a 
few  changes  in  1793  ;  subsequently  at  intervals 
of  twenty  years.  In  1813  they  lost  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Indian  trade,  retaining  that  of 
China.  This  last  was  taken  away  in  1833. 
The  next  renewal,  that  of  1853,  was  the  last 
that  took  place.  The  Indian  mutinies  of 
1857,  1858,  having  discredited  the  Company's 
administration,  its  political  government  was 
brought  to  an  end  on  August  13,  1858. 

On  Novemlter  1,  1858,  a  proclamation 
made  at  Calcutta  announced  that  Queen 
Victoria  herself  assumed  the  government  of 
India.  Finally  the  East  India  Stock  Redemp- 
tion Act,  passed  on  May  13,  1873,  but  not 
operative  till  June  l,<  1874,  at  the  latter  date, 
dissolved  the  Company  itself,  and  the  asso- 
ciation which  had  had  such  a  brilliant  but 
chequered  career  ceased  to  exist. 

East  India  fly : 

Pharm. :  An  East  Indian  species  of  Can- 
tharis  or  blister  beetle,  larger  and  more 
powerful  in  its  action  than  the  ordinary 
Spanish  fly  (q.v.) 


East  Indies, ».  pi, 

Geog. :  India,  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  the  adjacent  archipelago  stop* 
ping  in  the  one  direction  short  of  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands,  and  in  the  other  before  reaching 
New  Guinea. 

East-Insular,  a. 

Geog.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago. 

east- wind, ».  A  wind  from  the  East.  In 
the  Atlantic  States  of  the  American  Union  it 
is  a  most  unpleasant  wind,  often  bringing  rain, 
or  snow,  in  winter.  To  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  it  brings  their  moat  depressing 
weather.  In  Britain  it  is  cold,  dry,  unpleasant 
to  the  sensations,  and  in  extreme  cases  detri- 
mental to  vegetation ;  these  characteristics 
depend  on  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
island.  It  often  comes  from  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  hence  it  is  cold  and  dry.  In  Egypt 
it  had  also  a  low  reputation  :  thus  we  read  of 
"  seven  thin  ears  "  of  corn  "  blasted  with  the 
east  wind."  (Gen.  xli.  6.)  The  reason  was 
that  it  came  dry  and  fiery  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  A  projecting 
portion  of  Arabia  between  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia made  tlie  east  wind  detrimental  also 
to  the  former  country ;  hence  it  is  said  in 
Ezek.  xix.  12,  "the  east  wind  drieth  up  her 
fruit" 

"  Unto  Wabun  gave  the  Bait-Wind, 
Gave  the  South  to  Shavrondasee." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  11. 

t  east,  v.i.  [EAST,  a.]  To  move  towards  the 
east ;  to  veer  from  the  north  or  south  towards 
the  east ;  to  orientate 

eas  ter,  *  ees-ter,  *  es-ter,  *  cs  tore, 
*  ies-tre,  *  ees-tre,  s.  [  A.  S.  caster,  edstran, 
eastron  =  the  paschal  feast,  Easter ;  Dut.  ooster; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ostern;  O.  H.  Ger.  6stra,  6staro. 
From  A.8.  Eastre ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ostard  —  a  god- 
dess worshipped  by  the  Teutonic  family  of 
mankind.  She  was  patroness  of  light  and 
spring.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ecdes.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  appellation  given, 
with  some  small  variation  in  the  several  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic 
descent,  to  the  festival  kept  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  [FESTIVAL.] 
The  Latin  nations  called  the  same  feast  by 
words  derived  from  Lat.  Posc/ia;  Gr.  ird<rxo 
(Pascha) ;  and  remotely  from  the  Hebrew  HTB 
(Pesachh),  meaning  the  Passover,  whence  the 
French  Pdque  (O.Fr.  1'ask  and  Pasque);  in 
Spanish,  Pascua ;  in  Port.  Pascos ;  and  in 
1  talian  Pasqua.  From  the  same  source,  also, 
the  word  Pasche  has  been  introduced  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  no  distinctively  Christian 
name  exists  for  the  Resurrection  festival,  one 
of  the  two  being  of  ethnic,  and  the  other  of 
Jewish  origin. 

The  infinite  importance  attached  to  the 
rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  appears  in  this 
res[>ect,  that  the  day — the  first  day  of  the 
week — appointed  to  commemorate  it  super- 
seded the  keeping  of  another  one— Saturday — 
designed  to  call  to  mind  the  Creator's  "rest" 
after  he  had  brought  the  worlds  into  existence. 
Every  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  from 
the  first  what  may  I*  called  a  Resurrection 
Festival  ;  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  resur- 
rection must  have  been  peculiarly  sacred, 
though  the  year  A.  p.  68,  or  thereabouts,  has 
been  named  as  the  time  of  the  formal  institu- 
tion of  Easter. 

In  the  second  century  a  dispute  as  to  the 
time  of  the  observance  arose  between  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  those  of  the 
West  The  Asiatics,  who  said  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  John  and  Philip,  held 
their  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jews— viz.,  the  14th  day  or  full  moon  of  the 
month  Nisan,  or  Abib.  The  third  day  there- 
after they  kept  the  Resurrection  festival.  The 
Christians  of  the  West,  with  most  others,  al- 
leging that  they  followed  Peter  and  Paul,  kept 
the  Paschal  feast  on  Saturday,  and  Easter  the 
Sunday  following.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
Eastern  practice  were  excommunicated  for  it 
by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  finally  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  A.D.  325,  established  uni- 
formity by  making  the  Western  method  the 
rule  for  all  Christendom.  The  old  British,  i.e., 
Celtic,  church  went  with  the  East  in  this  con- 
troversy, as  if  the  first  missionaries  had  come 
from  that  quarter,  and  did  not  accept  the 
Western  view  till  about  A.  p.  664. 

The  Jewish  months  being  lunar,  and  the 
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months  of  our  own  calendar — neither  lunar  nor 
to  any  way  astronomic— Easter  is  a  movable 
festival.  "It  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next 
after  the  twenty-first  day  of  March,  and  if  the 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  day 
is  the  Sunday  after. "  The  foregoing  directions 
for  calculating  Easter  were  copied  into  the 
Prayer-book  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  the  change  from  old  to  new  style. 
They  are  faulty  in  two  respects.  They 
substitute  the  full  moon  for  the  14th  day 
of  the  Jewish  month  Abib,  and  the  moon 
of  the  heaven  for  the  calendar  moou.  Easter 
may  be  as  early  as  March  22,  and  as  late  as 
April  25.  For  the  method  of  calculating  it 
for  any  individual  year,  see  the  Prayer-book. 
Easter  regulates  all  the  other  movable  feasts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

B.  As  adj. :  Occurring  at  Easter ;  appro- 
priate to  Easter  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining, 
or  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  that  festival. 

Easter-dues,  s.  pi.  Offerings  to  the 
clergy  at  Easter-tide,  formerly  exacted  from 
their  parishioners.  These  dues  were  a  com- 
mutation of  the  tithe  for  personal  labour. 
Now  they  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  but 
have  become  voluntary,  and  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Easter  offerings  (q.v.). 

Easter-eggs,  ».  pi. 

Archceol.  :  Eggs  boiled  hard,  stained  red  or 
some  other  colour,  and  in  some  cases  even 
gilded,  to  symbolize  the  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion. In  some  parts  of  England  they 
are  called  Paste  (evidently  meant  for  Pasque, 
i.e.  Passover  or  Easter-eggs).  The  custom  of 
presenting  Easter-eggs  has  been  brought  to  the 
New  World,  and  exists  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  without  religious  significance. 
In  France,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  England, 
Easter-eggs  (or  rather  egg-shaped  structures 
either  of  card  or  sugar)  are  used  as  a  means 
of  sending  presents  to  one's  friends.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  Catholic 
countries,  and  wherever  the  Greek  Church 
exists,  the  custom  still  survives.  The  practice 
seems  to  be  of  pre-Christian  origin,  and  to 
have  been  originally  connected  with  the  New 
Year  when  that  was  reckoned  from  the  vernal 
equinox. 

*  Easter-gambols,  s.  pi.   Gambols  prac- 
tised at  Easter  as  being  deemed  appropriate 
to  that  joyous  time. 

"  How  there  the  Etuter^/amboli  para. 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'd  mini." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  ill  M. 

Easter-giant,  s.    [EASTER-MAQIANT.] 

Easter -gift,  s.  A  gift  presented  at 
Easter  ;  Easter-due. 

*  Easter  laughter,  5. 

Ecclenios.  A  Ch.  Hist.  :  Laughter  evoked  by 
ludicrous  allusions  in  Easter  sermons  (q.v.). 

Easter  magiant,  Easter  mangiant, 
Easter  -  may  -  giant,     Easter  -  mun 
Jiand,   Easter  merit  gion,  s.     [Accord- 
Ing  to  Mr.  Atkinson  Easter-ment-gion  is  =  a 
sprout  of  the  Easter-month.] 

Dot.  :  Polygnrium  Bistorta.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

Easter  Monday,  «. 

Calendar :  The  day  after  Easter  Sunday.  It 
has  long  been  the  first  great  popular  festival 
of  the  year,  and  34  Viet  c.  17  made  it  a  Bank 
holiday. 

Easter-offerings,  «.  pi.  Easter  dues 
transmuted  into  voluntary  gifts.  [EASTER 
DUES.] 

*  Easter-sermons,  s.  pi.    Sermons  sup- 
posed to  be  suitable  for  delivery  at  Easter. 
Strange  to  tell,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  these 
were  replete  with  ludicrous  stories  and  jests, 
designed  to  provoke  "  Easter  laughter." 

Easter-term,   . 

Law :  A  term  in  the  Law  Courts,  which 
formerly  was  movable  but  now  is  fixed,  ex- 
tending from  April  15  to  May  8,  in  each  year. 

Easter-tide,  *.    The  season  of  Easter. 

* Eas'-ter-llng,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  east;  -er ;  -ling.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  given  to  a  native  of  any 
country  lying  to  the  east  of  another ;  a  neigh- 
bour on  the  east  (Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63.) 


2.  Spec.:  A  trader  or  native  of  Norway, 
Denmark,    and   other   countries   about   the 
Baltic. 

"Certain  merchants  of  Norwnie,  Deumarke,  and  of 
others  those  parties,  called  Ostomannt,  or  (as  In  our 
Tulgar  language  we  tearme  them)  £atttrling$."—Holin- 
tktd:  Sitt.  of  Ireland  (an.  430). 

3.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.    [STERLING.] 

4.  A  local  name  for  the  widgeon  or  smew. 
B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  money 

of  the  Easterlings,  or  North  German  traders. 

eas'-ter-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  east;  -tr ;  -Zy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Situated  or  lying  towards  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  east. 

"  These  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly,  southerly, 
and  westerly  parts  of  England."— Oraunt :  Bttlt  of  Jfor. 
tality. 

2.  Moving  or  directed  towards  the  east :  as, 
An  easterly  current,  to  move  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

3.  Looking  towards  the  east. 

"  Water  he  chuses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or 
smell,  drawn  from  springs  with  an  eaUvrly  exposi- 
tion."— Arbuthnot. 

4.  Coming  from  the  east,  or  parts  lying  to- 
wards the  east. 

"  When  the  eatttrly  winds  or  breezes  are  kept  off  by 
some  high  mountains  from  the  vallies,  whereby  the 
air,  wanting  motion,  doth  become  exceedingly  un- 
heMMul."- Raleigh  •'  BM.  of  the  World. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east ;  in  the  east. 

"  The  winter  winds  still  eaiterly  do  keep." 

Drayton :  On  hit  Lady  not  earning  to  London. 

eas  tern,  *  eas  terne,  a.    [A.S.  edsterne.] 

1.  Situated  or  lying  in  the  east ;  oriental. 

2.  Lying  or  being  towards  the  east ;  easterly. 

"  The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices." 
—Addisim. 

3.  Going  eastward  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
east. 

"A  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method  in  either  her 
eattern  or  western  voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  dis- 
tant sailings  from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude."— 
Addiion. 

4.  Looking  towards  the  east. 

"  Th'  angel  caught 

Our  ling'rine  parents,  and  to  th'  e/istern  gate 
•   Led  them  d.recf  Mttton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  637-39. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  east  or  the  empire  of 
the  east 

"  The  eatterne  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace." 
Stirling :  Doometdajl,  Ninth  Bour. 

Eastern  church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Greek  Church 
which  formerly  had  its  chief  seat  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  for  its  chief  ruler  the  Patriarch  of 
that  capital,  as  distinguished  from  the  Western 
Church  which  had  its  metropolis  at  Rome  and 
was  ruled  by  the  Papacy. 

Eastern  Empire,  «. 

Hist.:  The  Empire  which  had  its  metropolis 
at  Constantinople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Western  one  which  had  its  capital  at  Rome. 
The  name  did  not  begin  with  the  .building  of 
Constantinople  ;  it  arose  when,  in  A.D.  394, 
Valentinian,  himself  ruling  at  the  capital  just 
mentioned,  made  his  brother  Valens  Emperor 
of  the  West.  It  came  still  more  into  use 
when  the  final  separation  between  the  East  and 
the  West  took  place  in  A.D.  395.  The  Eastern 
Empire  is  held  to  have  continued  till  A.D.  1453, 
when  its  chief  city  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
and  became  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Lower  Empire,  implying  that 
it  was  later  in  time  than  its  more  celebrated 
predecessor,  to  which,  however,  the  name 
Higher  is  not  applied. 

Eastern   hemisphere,  «.     The  Old 

World  (q.v.). 

Eastern  question,  s. 

Politics  &  Hist. :  The  question  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  vast  relative 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  World,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  for  some  generations  back  it  has 
steadily  increased,  raise  the  question  whether 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  mankind  are  en- 
dangered by  the  preponderance  of  the  power 
iust  mentioned,  with  its  semi  -  barbarous 
hordes.  The  majority  of  minds,  at  least  in 
England,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  answer 
that  some  danger  does  exist,  and  with  them 
the  "  Eastern  Question  "  is  simply  this  :  How 
is  the  further  progress  of  Russia  towards 
Southern  and  Western  Europe,  in  one  direc- 


tion, and  towards  India  in  the  other,  to  be 
most  effectively  resisted  ?  Of  old,  the  stereo- 
typed answer  to  the  enquirv  was,  By  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  support  of  this  view  the  Crimean  war  wm» 
carried  on  from  1854  to  1856,  both  the  great 
parties  in  England  concurring  as  to  its  neces- 
sity, the  only  dissentients  being  a  small 
minority  of  the  community,  led,  however,  by 
Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  others. 

By  the  time  the  next  Russo-Turkish  war,  that 
of  1877-78,  took  place,  many  of  the  Liberal  party 
had  begun  to  entertain  serious  doubt  whether 
the  Crimean  war  had  been  just,  and  whether 
it  had  gained  any  lasting  advantage.  Their 
sympathies,  alienated  from  Turkey  by  what 
were  called  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities"  [ATRO- 
CITY], were  given  to  the  old  Christian  nation- 
alities, Servians,  Greeks,  and  others,  held 
<lown  by  Turkey,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
to  Russia  as  advancing  to  their  deliverance. 
But  their  desire  is  that  the  emancipated  Chris- 
tians shall  shake  off  Russian  influence,  and, 
prizing  their  personal  independence,  maintain 
•it,  if  need  be,  against  the  great  Northern 
power,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  en- 
courage the  Great  Powers  to  transfer  Constan- 
tinople to  their  keeping  if  the  domination  of 
the  Turks  in  the  latter  capital  should  come  to 
an  end.  The  Conservative  party,  on  the  con- 
trary, estimate  the  long  oppressed  Christians 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  less,  and  the  Turks 
more  highly  than  their  political  rivals,  and 
are  prepared  to  defend,  and,  if  need  be,  repeat 
the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war.  Acute  crises 
in  the  Eastern  Question  tend  to  recur  in  nearly 
periodical  cycles.  The  interval  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828-29  and 
that  of  1853-56,  was  twenty-four  years ;  that 
between  1856  and  the  war  of  1877-78  was 
twenty-one. 

*  eas '-tilt,  adv.    [EASEL,  adv.]    Towards  the 
east,  eastwards. 

east  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  east ;  -ing.] 

Naut.  &  Sura. :  The  distance  eastward  from 
a  given  meridian  ;  the  distance  made  by  a 
ship  to  the  eastward. 

*  east' -land,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  east,  and  land.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  east  country. 

"  Whiles  our  bread  would  be  too  long  a-coming, 
which  made  some  of  the  ecutland  soldiers  half-mutiny? 
—Baillie :  Letters,  i.  176. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  eastern  part  or  countries 
of  Europe. 

"  Mr.  Normand  Galloway  was  brunt  becaus  he  w«i 
ill  the  enttland,  and  vain  home  and  married  ane  way  ff, 
contrair  the  forme  of  the  Pope's  iustitutioun  ;  but  if 
he  had  had  ane  thousand  whores  he  had  nevir  beine 
quarrelled."— Pitscottie :  Chronicle,  p.  867. 

*  east   land  ish,  a.      [Eng.  eastland ;  -ish.] 
Belonging  to,   or  coming   from,  an    eastern 
country  or  district. 

"  They  had  among  them  three  languages,  but  I 
should  rather  think  that  they  only  differed  as  th* 
high  Dutch,  low  Dutch,  and  eattlanduh  Dutch."— 
Verttegun:  Rett.  of  Dec.  Intell.,  ch.  vii. 

*  eas' -tie,  adv.    [EASEL,  adv.]   To  the  eastward 
of. 

east' -ling,  *  east  lin,  a.  [A.S.  edst-lang  — 
along  the  coast.]  Easterly. 

11  This  shields  the  other  frae  the  tattlin  bl»»t." 

Ramiay :  Poemt,  it  M. 

east  lins,  adv.  [EASTLINO.]  Towards  the 
east :  eastward. 

"To  the  (rait  she  got: 
Ay  hading  eattlint,  as  the  ground  did  fa'.* 

Rou  :  Helenort,  p.  M. 

east  ward,  *  est  ward,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S. 
edste-weard.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  east  ;  in  an  easterly  direction. 

"  Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Some  eatticard,  and-some  westward,  aud  all  wrong." 
Cmoper:  Hope,  380,  281. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Directed  or  extended  towards 
the  east ;  eastern. 

"  The  eat/ward  extension  of  this  vast  tract  was  un- 
known. "—Martden  (OgUvit.) 

east' -wards,  adv.  [EASTWARD.)  Toward 
the  east ;  eastward,  easterly. 

"  Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts 
eastward!."— Manden  {Ogilvie}. 

eas  y,  "eas-le,  *es-y,  o.  *  adv.  [Eng. 
ease;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Quiet,  at  ease,  at  rest ;  free  from  pain, 
disturbance,  or  annoyance. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.   .».  te  =  e.     ey  =  f*.   qu  =  lf7. 
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2.  Not  causing  pain ;  not  attended  with  pain. 

"  All  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too  eatu." 
Shaketp. :  Winters  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3.  Free  from  anxiety  or  solicitude  ;  at  ease, 
tranquil. 


4.  Free  from  anything  which  would  cause 
pain,  disturbance,  or  discomfort. 

5.  In  comfortablecircumstances;  well-to-do. 

"They  should  be  allowed  each  of  them  such  a  rent  as 
would  make  them  eaty.'- Swift. 

6.  Sufficient  to  relieve  from  anxiety  or  soli- 
citude ;  freeing  from  labour  or  care. 

7.  Yielding  or  complying  easily  or  with  little 
resistance ;  credulous. 

"  Juries  were  no  longer  so  eatyol  belief  as  during  the 
panic  which  had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey."— 
Maaiulay  :  But.  Mng.,  ch.  ii. 

8.  Ready  ;  not  unwilling  ;  not  strict. 

"  He  was  an  tty  man  to  give  penance." 

Chaucer:  C.  T  (Prol.),  133. 

9.  Free  from  constraint,  stiffness,  or   for- 
mality ;  not  stiff  or  formal 

"  His  manners  so  gracious  and  eaty,  that  it  was  Im- 
possible not  to  love  him."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  viii. 

10.  Smooth, flowing,  fluent ;  free  from  stiff- 
ness or  harshness. 

"  Praise  the  tan  vigour  of  a  line. 

Where    Denham's    strength   ana    Waller's  sweetness 
Join."  Pope :  Estay  on  CrMcitm,  880,  S61. 

11.  Free  from  difficulty ;  not  difficult ;  not 
requiring  great  labour,  exertion,  or  effort. 

"  How  much  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  make  reso- 
lutions to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  eaty  for 
every  one  to  try."— Locke. 

12.  Not  causing  difficulty  or  trouble. 

"  The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  several 
eaty  ascents,  and  planted  with  variety  of  palaces."— 
MULitm  :  On  Italy. 

*13.  Easily  procured ;  hence  indifferent, poor. 

"  Wine  that  was  but  eiuie  and  so-so."— t'dtU :  Apoph. 
*  fraimu*.  p.  S48, 

14.  Gentle,  moderate. 

15.  Well-fitting. 

IL  Comm. :  Not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
regards  money ;  plentifully  supplied  ;  opposed 
to  tight. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  an  easy  manner;   without  exertion, 
labour,  or  trouble. 

2.  Without     troubling     oneself;     without 
anxiety  or  solicitude  :  as,  He  took  things  very 
easy. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Rowing :  A  relaxation  of  effort ;  a  diminu- 
tion of  speed. 

"  [He]  started  for  BaiUbite,  which  was  reached  with 
the  accustomed  eatiet.'  —Daily  Telegraph,  March  3, 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  easy 
and  ready  :  "  Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being 
done  ;  re"<ly  the  disposition  or  willingness  to 
do  :  the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  the  person  ;  the  thing 
is  easy  to  be  done,  the  person  is  ready  to  do  it : 
it  is  easy  to  make  protestations  of  friendship 
In  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  is 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes 
with  his  convenience  or  interest.  As  epithets 
both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation  of  the  terms,  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or 
obstacles  as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self, the  latter  an  exemption  from  such  as  lie 
in  the  temper  and  character  of  the  person : 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  e«sy  of  access  whose 
situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circum- 
stances do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting 
others  to  his  presence  :  he  is  ready  to  bear 
when  he  himself  throws  no  obstacles  in  the 
way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to  what  is 
said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy  ;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  ready : 
a  young  man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit 
and  accomplishments,  will  find  an  easy  admit- 
tance into  any  circle :  the  very  name  of  a 
favourite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for 
the  works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed.  When 
used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  comprehend 
easily  who,  from  whatever  cause,  finds  the 
thing  easy  to  be  comprehended  :  he  pardons 
readily  who  has  a  temper  ready  to  pardon." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  easy  -  borrowed,  a.  Assumed  with 
ease  ;  counterfeited  with  the  appearance  of 
naturalness. 

"  This  is  a  slave,  whose  eaiy-borrotfed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows." 

:  Lear,  U.  4. 


easy-chair,  s.  An  arm-chair  stuffed  and 
padded  for  resting  or  reclining  in. 

"  Laugh  and  shake  In  Rabelais'  eaiy^hair." 

Pope:  Dunciad.  i.  22. 

easy-going,  a.  Taking  things  in  an  easy 
manner. 

easy-hearted,  a.  Of  an  easy,  quiet  dis- 
position. 

"  Thou  eaiy-h*arted  thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  and  flowers."      Wordiworth  :  farewell. 

easy-minded,  a.  Having  an  easy,  will- 
ing mind  or  disposition. 

"  He,  on  his  part. 
Generous  and  eaty-minded.  was  not  free." 

Wordtwortk:  Mxcurrion,  bk.  TL 

eas  -jf,  v.t.  &  i.    [EASY,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  relax  one's  efforts 
or  exertions.    (Especially  in  rowing.) 

"They  .  .  .  were  not  eatird  until  reaching  Iffley 
Lasher.  —Daily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1882. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exer- 
tions. • 

eat,  *eate,  *ete,  *eten,  v.t.  &  i.  [AS. 
etan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  eten ;  Icel.  eta;  Sw. 
ata;  Dan.  cede;  Goth.  Han;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezzan, 
ezan;  M.  H.  Ger.  ezzen ;  Ger.  essen;  IT.  & 
Gael,  ith;  Lat.  edo ;  Gr.  efet  (edo),  all  =  to 
eat] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  chew  in  the  month  and  swallow  as 
food. 

"  Hors  and  bounties  thai  ete,  vnnethis  skaped  non." 
Robert  tic  Brunne,  p.  75. 

2.  To  devour,  to  destroy. 

"  Locusts  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  is  es- 
caped frjm  the  hail."— Exod.  x.  &. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  corrode,  to  consume  away ;  as,  Rust 
eats  away  iron,  A  cancer  eats  away  the  flesh. 

"There  arises  a  necessity  of  keeping  the  surface 
even,  either  by  pressure  or  eating  medicines."— Sharp : 
Suryery. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste. 

"  Princes  overbold  have  ea<  our  substance." 

Tennyson  :  total  Katert,  120. 

*  3.  To  devour  or  consume  the  property  of. 

"What  a  number  of  men  eat  Timoii ' " 

Skaketp.  :  Tmum  of  Atheni,  i.  2. 

*  4.  To  swallow  up. 

"  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list 
Eatt  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste." 
Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  i. 

*  5.  To  outlast. 

"Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance."— 
Skakesp. :  Merry  Wivei  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*  6.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

"  Time's  office  is  to  eat  up  errors." 

Skaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  987. 

7.  To  wear  away,  as  with  care  or  anxiety. 

"  But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renowned. 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up." 

Skakeip. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

*  8.  To  enjoy ;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

"  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land."— Itauih  i.  19. 

9.  To  take  back,  to  retract. 

"  They  cannot  hold,  but  bunt  out  those  words  which 
afterwards  they  are  forced  to  eat." — Hakewitt :  On 
Providence. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

2.  To  take  food ;  to  eat  a  meal ;  to  feed. 

"  He  that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  a  demonstration 
that  it  will  nourish  him  .  .  .  will  have  little  else  to 
do  but  sit  still  and  perish."— Locke. 

3.  To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals. 

"How  is  it  that  he  eateth  with  publicans  and 
sinners?"— Mark  U.  16. 

*  4.  To  partake  of  as  food. 

"  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?" 

Xhakcifi. :  Macbeth,  i.  S. 

5.  To  taste,  to  relish. 

"  It  eat*  drily."— Skaketp. :  All'i  Well,  L  L 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode  ; 
to  gnaw  or  wear  away ;  as,  Rust  eats  into  iron. 

"Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker."—!  rim.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  cause  consumption  or  waste. 

*'  A  prince's  court  eat*  too  much  into  the  Income  of 
a  poor  tUtf."—A(iditon  :  On  Italy. 

3.  To  enter  into,  as  though  by  corrosion. 
"The  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  his  nature,  and 

eaten  into  his  very  essentials."— Sou**. 

eat,  s.  1A.S.  <it]  The  act  of  eating  ;  thus  a 
thing  is  said  to  be  "  gude  to  the  eat "  when  it 
is  grateful  to  the  palate.  (Scotch.)  [EAT,  «.] 


eaf-a-ble,  a.  &  ».    [Eng.  eat;  -able.] 

A.  A*  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten  ;  fit 
to  be  eaten  ;  proper  for  food,  edible. 

"  What  fish  can  any  shore  or  British  sea-town  show 
That's  eatable  to  us,  that  it  doth  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thereon  ?  "    Drayton :  Poly.(jlbion-t.1t. 

B.  As  tubst. :  Anything  that  may  or  can  be 
eaten  ;  anything  fit  or  proper  for  food. 

"  If  you  all  sorts  of  persons  would  eugage. 
Suit  well  your  eatabtet  to  every  age." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  214,  HI 
^  Eatable  birds'  nests : 

1.  Lit. :  The  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow, 
Collocalia  esculent  a. 

2.  Gelidium,  a  genus  of  Algals. 

eat' -age,  >.     [A  corr.  of  tddish  (q.v.),  as  it 

from   Eng.   eat;  -age.]     Food  for  horses  and 
cattle  from  the  aftermath.    [EDDISH.] 

"Laxnmasland — that  is.  gran  land  the  right  of 
mowing  the  meadows  of  which  belongs  to  one  person 
and  the  eatage  to  another."— Jiotet  t  (jueriet,  Dec.  SO. 
1880,  p.  MS. 

*  eatche,  s.    [ADZE.]    An  adze  or  addice. 

"  Ony  man  that  has  said  to  ye.  I  am  no  gratefu'  for 
the  situation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me  hae  a  wh&mpl* 
at  him  wi'  mine  eatche— that's  a'."— Scott:  Bride  qf 
Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

eat '-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EAT,  v.] 

eat-er,  *.    [Eng.  eat;  -cr.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  One  who  eats. 

"A  kiiave,  a  rascal,  an  enter  of  broken  meat*.*— 
Skakeip. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  food ;  as,  He  is  t 
poor  eater. 

*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  corrosive. 

2.  A  devourer,  a  destroyer. 

"An  eater  of  youth."    Shaketp. :  Raft  of  Luertct,  HI 

3.  A  footman,  a  lackey. 

"Bar  the  door!  where  are  all  my  eaten  I"— Bm 
Janton  :  Hpicane,  ill.  2. 

*  eath,  *  ethe,  a.  &  adv.    [A.8.  eath.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Easy,  not  difficult. 

"  Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  doe  amis." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  II.  ill.  *t 

B.  As  adv. :  Easily,  readily. 

"  Who  bath  the  world  not  tryed. 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide." 
Spenter :  Mother  B  ubka.nl' i  Tale,  404. 

eat  Ing,  *  eat  Inge,  *  eat  yng,  *  et  ing, 
*  etynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [EAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  partaking  of  food. 

"  Every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall  make  yon 
count  for  the  lamb."— Rtodut,  xii.  4. 

eating-house,  s.  A  bouse  where  food  is 
sold  ready  dressed. 

"  A  hungry  traveller  slept  into  an  eating-houu  for  • 
dinner."— L'KUrange. 

eating-room,  t.    A  dining-room. 

eau  (pron.  6),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  aqva= water.] 
Water ;  used  in  composition  to  designate 
various  spirituous  waters,  and  especially  per- 
fumes. 

eau-creole,  *.  A  liqueur  distilled  in 
Martinique  from  the  flowers  of  the  Mammee 
apple,  Mammea  americana,  with  spirits  of 
wine.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed. 

eau  de-Cologne,  s. 

Phar. :  A  scent  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
volatile  oils  in  alcohol.  The  composition  of 
the  mixture  of  the  oils  varies,  but  they  consist 
chiefly  of  those  extracted  from  the  rind  and 
the.  flowers  of  species  of  Citrus.  The  alcohol 
must  be  free  from  fusel  oil,  and  the  volatile 
oils  pure  and  free  from  resin.  The  solution 
must  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  scents  so 
blended  that  no  individual  oil  can  be  de- 
tected. 

eau-de  Javelle,  «. 

Phar. :  A  solution  of  sodium  hynocblorite, 
NaClO.  (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

ean-de-lnoe,  t. 

Phar.  :  Aqua,  Lucice,  a  milky  mixture  of 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  with  alcohol  and  am- 
monia. It  is  used  in  India  as  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

eau-de-vie,  s.  Brandy ;  specif,  the  less 
perfectly  purified  varieties,  the  best  being 
called  Cognac  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  stun,      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,    sious  =  sbus.   -Me,  -die,  &e.  -  beL  del. 
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eave— ebonite 


The  eave»  ;  commouly 


Save,  s.     [EAVES, 
used  in  America. 

eave-board,  s.    [EATES-B»AXD.] 
cave-drop,  *.    HEAVES-DROP.] 
eave-lead,  s.    [EAVES-LEAD.] 
cave-moulding,  s.    [EAVES-MOULDINO.] 

*eave,  v.t.  [EAVES.]  To  shelter  as  under 
eaves. 

"  To  eave  from  raiu  the  staring  ruff" 

Ward.   England'  i  Reformation,  c.  i.,  p.  102. 

eave?,  *  evese,  s.  [A.S.  efese  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  ups;  Sw.  dial,  uffs  =  eaves  ;  Goth. 
vbizwa  =-  a  porch  ;  A.S.  efesian  —  to  clip, 
shear,  shave.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Arch.  :  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof 
which  projects  beyond  the  wall,  and  serves  to 
throw  off  the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof. 

"  The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  raves." 
Coujxr:  Talk,  v.  85. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  eyelids,  the  eyelashes. 

"  Closing  eaaes  of  wearied  eyes." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  Ixvi 

If  The  word  is  a  singular  substantive,  but 
the  final  s  is  often  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the 
plural:  whence  we  find  a  fictitious  singular 
form,  eave. 

eaves  board,  eave-board,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  feather-edge  board,  nailed  above 
and  across  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  to 
tilt  up  the  lower  edge  of  the  lowest  course  of 
slates  so  that  the  next  course  may  lie  flatly 
upon  them. 

eaves-catch,  s. 

Arch.  :  The.  same  as  EAVES-BO  ARC  (q.v.). 

eaves-drip,  s. 

Old  Law  :  An  ancient  custom  or  law  that  no 
proprietor  was  allowed  to  build  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  boundary  of  his  lurid, 
so  as  to  throw  the  eaves-drop  or  drip  on  to 
his  neighbour's  laud. 

eaves-drop,  s.  The  drip  or  water  which 
drops  from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

eaves-drop,  v.i. 

1.  To  listen  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  in 
order  to  catch  what  may  be  ?  ,id  indoors. 

"  Telling  of  some  iioliticians  v  .o  were  wont  to  caret- 
drop  in  disguises.  "—Milton  :  A  jiwogyfor  Kmectymnuus. 

2.  To  watcli  for  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  or  overhearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

eaves-dropper,  s. 

1.  One  who  listens  under  windows  in  order 
to  catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

"  Under  our  tents  II'  play  the  eavesdropper." 

Shukesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  One  who  watches  for  opportunities  of 
overhearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

3.  Law  :  Eaves-dropping  is  considered  as  a 
common  nuisance,  and  punishable  by  fine. 

eaves  -  dropping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «. 
[EAVES-DROP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subgt.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  watch- 
ing for,  opportunities  of  overhearing  the  con- 
versation of  others. 

eaves-lead,  8. 

BuiM.  :  A  leaden  gutter  inside  a  parapet. 

eaves-moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  moulding  immediately  below 
the  eaves,  as  a  cornice. 

eaves-  trough,  ».  A  trough,  usually  of 
tinned  iron,  suspended  beneath  the  eaves  to 
catch  the  drip.  It  is  held  by  a  strap  or 
hanger,  which  may  have  means  for  the  verti- 
cal adjustment  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  required  fall  in  the  length  of  the  eaves. 

•  e-bap-ti-za'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
and  Eng.  baptise);  -ation.]  A  cutting-off  from 
the  benefits  of  baptism. 

"  Trying  the  metal  and  temper  of  its  censures  by 
ettaptiiations."—  Oauden  :  Tean  of  the  Church,  p.  It. 

fcbb,  *  ebbe,  s.  [A.S.  ebba  =  ebb,  ebban  =  to 
ebb  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  eb,  ebbe  =  ebb,  ebben,  = 
to  ebb  ;  Dan.  ebbe  ;  Sw.  ebb  =  ebb,  ebba  =  to 
ebb.  Prom  the  same  root  as  EVEN  fa.vA 


L  Literally: 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  ;  th«  return  of  th« 
tid»- water  towards  the  sea. 

"  After  an  ebbe  of  the  flod»  euerilkou  thai  fou»d." 

Robert  de  llranne,  p.  1M. 

2.  The  ebbing  tide ;  the  ebb-tide. 

"  Cambridge  will  have  a  short  spin  on  th«  ebb  to- 
day."— Daily  Telegraph.  March  15,  1888. 
1L  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  flowing  or  falling  back  ;  decline,  failure, 
decay. 

"  The  greatest  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Augustus 
C«sur,  yet  painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebo,  and 
perhaps  sculpture  was  also  declining."— firyden  :  Du- 
Jresnoy. 

2.  Slow  course. 

"  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  you  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Ti.  24. 

ebb,  v.i.    [£BB,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  flow  back  towards  the  sea ;  to 
return  to  the  sea.    (Said  of  the  tide.) 

"  The  sea  nowe  ebbeth  and  now  it  floweth." 

(lower  :  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

2.  Fig. :  T  ,  decline,  to  decay,  to  recede. 

"  Low    >  that  tide  has  ebbed  with  inn." 

Hcott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  2. 

H  To  eb'  £  flow :  To  rise  and  fall,  to  increase 
and  decrase. 

"  Merciless  •  /Ascription  ebbs  and  flows." 

Wordtwarth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*  Sbb,  *  ebbe,  a.    [EBB,  s.] 

1.  Low,  not  deep,  shallow. 

"The  water  then)  is  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb."— 
Bolland :  Flinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Not  deep  in  the  ground,  close  to  the  sur- 
face. 

"  The  roots  of  the  apple-tree,  olive,  and  cypresses  lie 
very  ebbe."— Holland  :  flinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  ebb  ness,  s.  [Eng.  ebb;  -ness.]  Shallowness. 

"  Their  ebbneu  would  never  take  up  bis  depth."— 
Rutherford:  Letters,  pt.  L,  ep.  137. 

ebb  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EBB,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  'Is  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  reflux  or  ebb  of  the  tide. 

"  It  was  here  also  much  discoursed,  how  the  river  to 
some  had  had  its  flowings,  and  what  ebbings  it  has  had 
while  others  have  gone  over."— Banyan :  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  decaying,  declining,  or  wasting 
away. 

ebb'  tide,  s.  [Eng.  ebb,  and  tide.]  The  re- 
tiring tide  ;  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

E  bcl  i  ans,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Ebel,  a 
Prussian  "archdeacon,  one  of  the  founders.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  revivalist  sect  which  arose  in 
Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  about  A.D.  1836,  the 
Archdeacon  Ebel  and  Dr.  Diestel  being  its 
leaders.  They  believed  in  spiritual  marriage. 
In  1839  sentence  was  passed  against  their 
leaders,  who  were  charged  with  unsound  doc- 
trine and  impure  lives,  but  it  was  removed  in 
1842.  Their  enemies  called  the  sect  Muckers, 
i.e.,  in  German,  Hypocrites,  (Hepworth  LHxon, 
&e.) 

*  eV-£n,  *  Sb'-ene,  s.    [EBONY.] 

Sb-&n-a'-c5-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ebenus  ;  Or.  (/Sei/ov 
(ebenos)  =  the  ebony  tree  (Diospyros  ebenum), 
ebony,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Ebenads.  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Gentianales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
without  milk  and  with  heavy  wood.  The 
leaves,  which  are  entire  and  coriaceous,  are 
alternate  ;  stipules  0  ;  inflorescence  axillary  ; 
flowers  with  the  sexes  separate  or  occasionally 
hermaphrodite ;  calyx  in  three  to  seven  divi- 
sions ;  persistent  corolla,  monapetalous,  hv- 
pogynous,  deciduous,  its  limb  with  three  to 
seven  divisions ;  stamens  twice  or  sometimes 
four  times  as  many,  rarely  the  same  number 
as  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma  simple, 
sessile,  radiating  ;  ovary  sessile,  with  several 
cells,  each  having  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules ; 
fruit  round,  fleshy,  sometimes  by  al>ortion 
few  seeded.  The  species  come  from  India  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  a  few  occur  as 
far  north  as  Switzerland.  In  1845  Bindley 
enumerated  nine  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  160.  They  are  known  by 
the  hardness  of  their  timber,  called  ebony  and 
iron  wood  (q.v.).  The  unripe  fruit  is  very  sour. 
There  is  no  genus  Ebenum,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  order  is  Diotpyros  (q.v.). 

e  be  nads,  i.  pi.  [Lat.  eben(us),  and  Eng., 
dec.  pi.  sutf.  -ads.]  [EBENACE.C.] 


Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Ebenace*  (q.v.). 

*  eb-en'-^-ous,   *.      [Lat.  ebenu*  v  ebony.l 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ebony ;  of  the  colour  of 
ebony. 

fi'-bi-dn-ism,  s.  [EBIONITES.]  The  doctrines 
or  practices  of  the  Ebionites  (q.v.). 

E  -bi-6n  Ites,  a.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some 
derive  it  from  a  person  called  Ebion,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  founder  or  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  others  consider  it  to  be  the  Heb.  C'3V4>J 
(ebionim)  =  poor  people.  Why  they  were  sf 
called  is  not  known.] 

Ecdesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  con 
sistingof  those  Jewish  converts  who  considered 
the  Mosaic  law  as  still  binding.  In  the  lirtj 
century  they  were  in  communion  with  theij 
fellow  Christians,  whether  these  were  inoit 
liberal-minded  Jews  or  converts  from  sonn 
Gentile  faith.  In  the  second  century  thej 
withdrew  from  communion  with  the  rest  ol 
the  church  and  formed  a  sect  called  Nazareneg 
or  Ebionites.  Then  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  became  distinct  sects,  the  latter 
being  the  more  extreme  of  the  two,  they 
believing  Jesus  to  have  been  a  mere  man. 
They  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  an 
ambassador  from  God,  and  himself  possessed 
of  Divine  power.  They  not  merely  observed 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  superadded  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They  limited  the 
number  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  to  leave  no 
room  for  St.  Paul,  to  whom  tiiey  felt  antipathy 
for  having  refused  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  upon  the  Gentile  churches. 
(Monheim  :  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.) 

eb'  la-nine,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  crystalline  spirit,  obtained 
from  crude  pyroxylic  spirit.  [PYROXANTHINE.] 

eb'-lis,  Ib'-lees,  s.    [Arab,  iblis,  ablis.    (tt'ata- 
fago.)    The  Mussulmans  regard  it  as  meaning 
properly  a  being  who  despairs  of  God's  mercy.] 
Muhammedan  Theol. :  The  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, the  Devil  or  Satan  of  the  Mussulmans. 

"  And  from  its  torments  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Kbits  throne." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

e'-boe,  s.  &  a.    [A  West  Indian  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ethnol. :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
by  planters  and  others,  to  the  slaves  brought 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  were  a  sickly, 
despondent  race. 

B.  ^s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Eboes  or  their 
ft  country. 

eboe  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Dipterix  eboer,  is,  a  large  tree  with 
heavy  timber  growing  m  the  Mosquito  country 
in  Central  America.  The  natives  use  the.  oj 
for  anointing  their  hair. 

e  bol  i  tion,  s.  [Probably  a  corrupt,  of  ebul- 
lition.] A  particular  method  of  smoking. 
Gittbrd  says  :  "  I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish 
any  information  on  this  term,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Jonson.  From  the  expression 
itself  we  may  conjecture  that  it  meant  a  for- 
cible and  rapid  ejection  of  the  smoke." 

"  The  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  rboli- 
tion."— Ben  Jonton :  Euery  Man  out  of  hit  Humour. 
111.  1. 

*  eb  on,  o.  £  s.    [EBONY.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  ebony ;  made  of  ebony. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  ebony  ;  ebony-coloured, 
black. 

"  Kin  in  locks 
A*  glossy  as  a  heron's  wing." 

Moore :  fire  Worshipper!. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ebony. 

"  To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  abk  a  pen  of  ebon  and  the  night." 

nrayton  :  tiarvns'  Wars,  bk.  Iv. 

*  6b'  on-Ist,  8.    [Eng.  ebon(y) ;  -int.]  A  worker 
in  ebony. 

eb  on  Ite,  8.  (Bug.  ebon(y);  -ite.]  Mr.  Good- 
year's  name  for  what  is  generally  known 
as  hard  rubber.  It  is  a  vulcanite  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur  and  certain  added 
ingredients.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  certain  amounts  of  shellac,  gutta- 
percha,  sulphates  of  zinc,  antimony,  or  copper. 
It  is  used  of  many  colours,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  above  list  of  ingredients,  and  of 
hardness  and  consequent  facility  for  taking 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work.  whd.  son;  mate,  ottb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a»   qu  =  kw. 


ebonize— ecbole 


polish.  The  compound,  despite  its  name, 
may  resemble  horn,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  &«. 
It  is  also  called  Vulcanite  (q.v.). 

* Sb'-dn-ize,  v.t.      [Eng.  ebon(y)  ;   -ize.]     To 
make  of  the  colour  of  ebony  ;  to  make  black. 

*  Sb'-in-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EBONIZE.] 

Sb'-on  -y,  *  cb  on  io.  *  ebon,  *  ebene,  s. 

&o.  [Fr.  ebene;  Prov.  eba;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  ebano;  Lat.  ebenus;  Gr.  iftevot  (ebenos)  ; 
Pers.,  Arab.,  &  Hind,  abnoos,  abnus,  all  from 
Heb.  D':an  (Aa67i«ium),  '3?n  (habni)  =  stony  ; 
]2N  (eben)  =  a  stone,  with  reference  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. ,  Bot..  &c. :  The  wood  of  various 
species  of  Diospyros,  especially  Diospyros 
Ebenus,  D.  Ebenaster,  D.  melanoxylon,  D.  Ma- 
balo,  1).  tomenlosa,  and  D.  Roylei.  (Lindley.) 
Ebony  is  noted  for  its  solidity  and  for  its  black 
colour.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  exceedingly  durable.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
mosaic  work  and  inlayings. 

2.  Scrip. :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
D'Jin  (Kabhenim).  The  translation  is  probably 
correct  [Etyrn.] 

"  The  men  of  Dedau  were  thy  merchants  .  .  .  they 
brought  thee  for  presents  horns  of  ivory  and  «oon»."— 
Xtek.  xxirti.  IS. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
wood  called  ebony. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  one  of  the  trees  which 
furnish  it. 

If  American  Ebony :  Brya  (Amerimnum) 
Ebenus,  by  Paxton  called  Wheeleria  Ebenus. 

ebony-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Diospyros  Ebenus.  It  is  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lon, &C.  [DlOSPYBOS.] 

6-bou  le— ment,  s.     [Fr.  from  ebouler  =  to 
fall  down.] 

1.  Fort. :   The  falling  down  or  crumbling 
away  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  fall  or  slip  of  rock  in  a 
mountainous  district. 

e-brac  -te-ate,  e-brac  -te-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 

e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  Eng.  bracteate,  brac- 
teated.] 
Bot. :  Deprived  of  bracts. 

"Giving  rise  to  the  ebracteated  inflorescences  of 
Cruel  ferae  and  some  Boraginacess."—  Balfour :  Botany, 
{345. 

e-brac  -te-6-late,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
bracteola  =  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  ] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  bracteoles,  not  having 
small  or  secondary  bracts. 

»e-bra-Ike,  e-brayk,  o.    [Lat.  ebraicus.] 
Hebrew. 

"  That  kept  the  pepul  Ebrayk  fro  her  drenchyng. 
Chaucer:  C'.  T.,  4,909. 


[Fr.  ebrieti,  from  Lat  ebrietas, 
from  ebrius  =  drunk.]  Drunkenness  ;  intoxi- 
cation by  strong  spirituous  liquors. 

"Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man." 

Coit'uer :  Tatk,  iv.  459-61. 

^brlllade  (as  e-bre'-yad),  s.     [Fr.] 

Manege :  A  check  of  the  bridle  which  a 
horseman  gives  a  horse,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein, 
when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

*e-brf-6s'-I-t&  s.  [Lat.  ebriositas,  from 
ebriosus  =  sottish,  drunk.]  Habitual  drunk- 
enness ;  an  addictedness  to  strong  drink ; 
eottishness. 

"That  religion  which  excuseth  Noah  in  snrpiisal, 
irill  neither  acquit  ebriotily  nor  ebriety  in  their 
intended  perversion."  —  Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt 
bk.  v..  ch.  xxl 

•e'-brl-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  ebrius.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated. 

"They  found  at  the  door  an  ebrioiu  Irish  lad."— 
Mortimer  Cot  lint :  from  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  iii. , 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Given   or  addicted    to    strong   drink; 
sottish. 

8.  Intoxicating. 

" Twas  no  rbrimis  fluid."—  Mortimer  Collint:  Black- 
miith  t  Scholar,  vol.  it,  ch.  xlL 

*e-;bul'-ll-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  ebullio  =  to  bubble 
top.]  [EBULLITION.]  To  boQ  or  bubble  up  ; 
to  burst  out,  to  overflow. 

"Whence  this  »  piny-oppugning  argument  will 
etoittiiite."— Prynne:  I  riii'rio-maaLt,  vi,  s. 


*  e-buT-U-ence,   *  5-bnl'-lX-5n-9y,   < 

[Lat  ebuUitns,  pr.  par.  of  ebullio  =  to  bubbU 
up.]  [EBULLITION.  ]  A  boiling  over ;  a  burst- 
ing up  or  forth  ;  an  overflow. 

"The  natural  and  enthusiastick  fervour  of  men' 
spirits,  and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fancy." — Cudwarth 
Sermoni,  p.  M. 

*  e-bul  -11-ent,  o.    [Lat.  ebulliens,  pr.  par.  of 
ebullio.]    Boiling  over  ;  bursting  forth  or  up ; 
overflowing. 

"They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen.* 
foung  •'  A'>3M  Thoughti,  TflL  1,3*0. 

e-bul -11 -6-scope,  «.  [Lat.  ebullio  =  to 
bubble  up,  and  Gr.  oxon-cu  (skopeo)  =  to  see, 
to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  strength  of  a  liquid  by  ascertaining  its 
boiling-point. 

6-bul-li  -tion,  «.    [Pr.  ebullition ;  Lat.  ebul- 
litio,  from  ebullio  =  to  bubble  up  :  e  =  ex  = 
out,  and  bullio  =  to  boil,  to  bubble  ;  bulta  = 
a  bubble  ;  Sp.  ebulicion ;  Ital.  ebullizione. ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  boiling ;  the  condition  into 
which  a  liquid  is  thrown  by  the  application  of 
heat,  which  causes  an  agitation  or  bubbling, 
arising  from  the  escape  of  portions  of  the 
liquid  in  an  aeriform  state. 

(2)  Effervescence  arising  from  the  mingling 
together  of  an  alkalizate  and  acid  liquor ;  any 
intestine  violent  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
parts  of  a  fluid,  occasioned  by  the  opposition 
of  particles  of  different  properties ;  fermen- 
tation. 

"If  sal  ammoniack,  or  any  pure  volatile  alkali,  dis- 
solved in  water,  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  will  ensue."— Arbuthiiot  : 
On  A  lime  it  ti. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  bursting  forth  or  display 
of  feeling,  &c. 

"Overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts." 
—Locke:  Second  Reply  to  Bilhop  of  Worcetter. 

IL  Nat.  Phil :  The  rapid  production  of 
elastic  bubbles  of  vapour  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid 
itself.  The  following  are  the  laws  as  deter- 
mined experimentally  :  (1)  The  temperature 
of  ebullition,  i.e.,  the  boiling  point,  increases 
with  the  pressure.  (2)  For  a  given  pressure 
ebullition  commences  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, which  varies  in  different  liquids,  but 
which  for  equal  pressures  is  always  the  same 
in  the  same  liquid.  (3)  Whatever  be  the  in- 
tensity of  the  source  of  heat,  as  soon  as  ebul- 
lition commences,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  remains  stationary.  (Ganot.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ebulli- 
tion, effervescence,  and  fermentation :  "These 
technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly 
synonymous  ;  they  have  strong  characteristic 
differences.  Ebullition  .  .  .  marks  the  move- 
ment of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which 
by  penetrating  each  other  occasion  bubbles  to 
rise  up.  Effervescence  .  .  .  marks  the  move- 
ment which  is  excited  in  liquors  by  a  combi- 
nation of  substances  ;  such  as  of  acids,  which 
are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat  Fer- 
mentation .  .  .  marks  the  internal  movement 
which  is  excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by  which 
its  components  undergo  such  a  change  or  de- 
composition, as  to  form  a  new  body.  Ebulli- 
tion is  a  more  violent  action  than  effervescence; 
fermentation  is  more  gradual  and  ]«rinaneut 
than  either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebullition 
when  acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of 
external  heat ;  iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions 
'  an  effervescence ;  beer  and  wine  undergo  a  fer- 
mentation before  they  reach  a  state  of  per- 
fection. These  words  are  all  employed  in  a 
figurative  sense,  which  is  drawn  from  their 
physical  application.  The  passions  are  ex- 
posed to  ebullitions,  in  which  they  break  forth 
with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  the  heart 
and  affections  are  exposed  to  effervescence  when 
powerfully  awakened  by  particular  objects  ; 
minds  are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are 
agitated  by  conflicting  feelings  :  the  ebullition 
and  effervescence  is  applicable  only  to  indi- 
viduals ;  fermentation  to  one  or  many."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

e  bur  -na,    s.       [Lat.   eburneus,  eburnus  =  of 
ivory,  from  ebur  =  ivory.] 


are  known  from  the  hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

e-bur-na'-ttpn,  s.  [Fr.  eburnation,  from  Lat. 
tbumeus  =  of  ivory,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -atim.] 
Path.  :  Am  excessive  deposition  of  com« 
pact  osseous  matter,  sometimes  found  in  a 
diseased  state  of  the  bones,  and  especially  of 
the  joints. 

*  e-bur'-ne'-an,  a.  [Lat.  eburneus,  from  ebut 
=  ivory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ivory  ;  made 
of  ivory. 

*e-bnr-ni-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eburneus  = 
pertaining  to  ivory  ;  facio  =  to  make,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -atlon.]  The  act  of  converting 
substances  into  others  which  have  the  appear- 
ance or  characteristics  of  ivory. 

e-bur'-nine,  a.  [Lat.  eburneus  =  of  ivory, 
and  Bug.,  &c.  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
ivory. 

"She  lay  reclined, 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnlne." 

Scott:  Lai/  of  the  Loot  Minttrel,  ft  1*. 

e-cal  -car-ate,    a.     [Lat.  e  —  ex  =  without; 
calcar  =  a  spur,  and  Eng.  adj.  guff  -ate.] 
Bot.  :  Without  a  calcar  or  spur. 

e-car'-i-nate,  a.      [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  without, 
and  carina  =  a  keel.] 
Bot.  :  Without  a  carina  or  keel. 

e-car'-te,  t.    [Fr.,  lit.  =  discarded.] 

Cards  :  A  game  of  cards  played  by  two  per- 
sons with  thirty-two  cards,  the  twos,  threes, 
fours,  lives,  and  Rises  of  each  suit  being  dis- 
carded from  the  pack.  The  cards  rank  in  the 
following  order  :  king  (the  highest),  queen, 
knave,  ace,  ten,  <fcc.  The  parties  cut  for  deal, 
and  the  dealer  deals  out  five  cards  each,  turn- 
ing up  the  eleventh  for  trump.  The  non- 
dealer  may  claim,  before  a  trick  is  played,  to 
discard  any  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  and  to 
replace  them  with  others  from  the  pack,  but 
it  is  in  yie  option  of  the  dealer  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  claim.  The  players  must  follow  suit 
if  they  can.  Three  tricks  count  one  point, 
five  count  two  ;  and  five  points  make  the  game. 
If  the  dealer  turns  up  the  king,  he  counts  otf 
for  it,  and  if  either  player  has  a  king  in  hit 
hand,  he  may  score  one  for  it  if  he  claim  ft 
before  the  first  trick. 

e-cau'-date,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  without,  and  cauda 
=  a  tail.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Without  a  tail. 

2.  Botany  : 

(1)  Spikeless.    (Paxton.) 

(2)  Without  a  stem.    (Paxton) 

ec-bal  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  «/3oAAw  (ekballS)  =  to 
throw  out,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
seeds  when  ripe  are  expelled  from  the  fruit 
witli  considerable  force.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceae.  Ecbalium 
agreste,  sometimes  called  Momordica  Elatfrium, 
is  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (q.v.).  [£LATE- 
RIUM.] 

ecbalii  f  r  uct  us.  s. 

Phar.  :  The  fruit  of  Ecbalium  officinarum, 
or  Momordica  elaterium,  a  small  elliptical  pepo 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  covered  with 
soft  prickles  containing  the  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  juicy  tissue.  When  ri[>e,  the  seeds  are 
expelled  forcibly,  hence  the  English  name  of 
the  plant.  The  juice  of  Ecl>aliuiu  is  used  in 
medicine  as  Elaterium  (q.v.). 

ec'-ba-sls,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  going  out,  a  result, 
from"  »j3aiV<i>  (ekbaino)  =  to  go  out  :  ex  (ek)  = 
out,  and  (SaiVoj  (baino)  =  to  go.] 

Rltet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
speaker  treats  of  things  according  to  their 
events  and  conso-quences. 


CC-bat'-lC,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Gr.  in 
(ekbatikos),  from    «j3a<ris  (ekbasis)  =  a  going 
out,  an  issue,  result.) 

Gram.  :  Relating  to  a  result,  issue,  or  con- 
sequence. It  is  opposed  to  telic  (q.v.)  which 
denotes  purpose  or  intention. 

Sc-blas-te'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  <«r/3Ao(rmo-t«  (ekbka- 
ttsi~\  from  t'lc/SAao-Tdrio  (ekblasta.no)  —  to  shoot 
or  sprout  out.] 

Bot.  :  The  production  of  buds  within  flowers, 
or  on  inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  mon- 
strous development. 

ec'-bo-le,  *.  [Gr.  ««/3oA>j  (ekbole)  =  a  throwing 
out,  a  digression  ;  cx/SdAAui  (ekballo)  =  to 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C, 
Hdan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion-shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del,. 
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ecbolio— ecolegrass 


throw  out  ;  «  (ek)  —  out,  and  /SoAAu  (ballo)  = 
to  throw.] 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  digression,  in  which  the  speaker 
introduces  another  person  speaking  in  his  own 
words. 

2.  Music:   The   sharpening  of  sounds    to 
adapt  them  to  a  change  of  key-note. 

gc-boT-ic,  a.  &  *.  [Gr.  ixffo^  (ekbole)  =  a 
throwing  out;  cKp6\iov(ekbolion)  =  a  medicine 
for  causing  abortion  ;  «x  (ek)  =  out,  and 
/SoAAw  (ballo)  =  to  throw.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  terra  applied  to  any  medicine 
which  excites  uterine  contractions,  and  pro- 
motes the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.)  :  Medicines  which  cause 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  promote  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus,  as  ergot,  digitalis, 
savin,  borax,  &c. 

ec'-  bo  -line,  ».     [Eng.   ecbol(ic);  suff.   -ine 


Chem.  :  A  principle  said  to  occur  in  Ergot, 
probably  the  same  as  Ergotine  (q.v.). 

ec-cal  e-O  -bl-6n,  s.  [Or.  CKKOACU  (ekkaleo) 
=  to  call  out  ;  «  (ek)  =  out  ;  icaA«o  (kaleo)  = 
to  call,  aud  /3ios  (bios)  =  life.]  A  chamber 
for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  [!NCC- 
BATOR.] 

ec   5e  den  -te  (5  as  9h),  o.    [Ital.] 

5fiwc  :  Exceeding,  augmented  ;  a  term 
applied  to  intervals. 

Sc  -90  ho'-md,  s.     [Lat.  =  Behold  the  man.] 

Art  :  A  name  given  to  paintings  represent- 
our  Lord  crowned  with  thorns  and  bearing 
the  reed.  (John  xix.  5.) 

ScHjen  trie,  *  gc-cen'-tric-al,  *  §0-0811'- 
trick,  a.  As.  [O.  Fr.  eccentrique  ;  Fr. 
excentrique,  from  Low  Lat.  eccentricus  :  ec  = 
ex  =  out,  away  from,  and  centrum,—  the  centre, 
flfom  Gr.  tKKtvTpos  (ekkentros).~\ 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  Deviating  from  the  centre. 

"  Mystical  dance.  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  flxed,  iu  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 
Eccentric."  Jfilton  :  P.  £.,  v.  WO-2S. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the 
•une  way  iu  orbs  conceutrick,  while  comets  more  all 
manner  of  ways  in  orbs  very  eccentric*  I  "—Newton  : 
Opticla. 

(3)  Pertaining  to  eccentricity  or  an  eccentric. 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Not  directed  towards  or  terminating 
In  the  same  point  or  end  ;  divergent. 

"  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he 
crooketb  them  to  his  own  ends  ;  which  must  needs  be 
often  eccentric*  to  the  ends  of  his  master."—  Bacon  : 
Xuayt. 

(2)  Departing  from  the  usual  practice,  or 
established  forms  or  laws  ;  not  following  the 
ordinary  course  ;  peculiar  or  odd  in  manner 
or  character. 

(0)  Of  persons: 

"  The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young  man 
for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable."—  Macau- 
lay:  But.  Icng.,  ch.  xx. 

(6)  Of  manners,  conduct,  <tc.  : 

"  With  this  man's  knavery  was  strangely  mingled 
an  tccrntric  vanity  which  resembled  madness."—  Mao- 
aulay  :BM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

TT.  Georo.  :  Not  having  the  same  centre  ;  a 
term  applied  to  circles  and  spheres,  which 
have  different  centres.  It  is  opposed  to  Con- 
centric (q.v.). 

B.  A   substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down, 
By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell). 

Milton*:  />.£..  iii.  173-7*. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  deviates  from  the  usual  or 
common  occurrence. 

"  Let  the  lot  decide  the  main  of  the  controversy, 
and  reserving  somewhat  as  it  were  for  the  universal 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  somewhat  for  eccentric**." 
—Hammond  :  Workt,  iv.  Ml. 

(2)  A  person  of  eccentric,  odd,  or  peculiar 
habits  ;  an  oddity. 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Astronomy: 

*  (1)  A  circle,  the  centre  of  which  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  the  earth. 


(2)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  supposed 
circular   orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  earth, 
but  with  the  earth  not  in  its  centre. 

(3)  A  circle  described  about  the  centre  of 
an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half  the  major  axis  for 
radius. 

2.  Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
mechanical  contrivances  for  converting  circu- 
lar into  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion  :  they 
consist  of  variously  shaped  discs,  attached  to 
a  revolving  shaft,  and  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  working  surfaces  are  distinguished  as 
triangular,  heart-shaped,  toothed,  or  circular 
eccen  tries.  The  term  is  more  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  latter  form,  the  others  being  only 
particular  varieties  of  cam ;  it  consists  of  a 
circular  disc  attached  to  the  shaft,  but  having 
its  centre  at  a  small  distance  from  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  shaft.  The  distance  between  these 
points  is  called  the  eccentricity,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  radius  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  disc  in  its  revolution  or  half  the  length 
of  the  path  described  by  the  end  eccentric 
rod.  Practically  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  crank  and  the  eccentric  ;  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  a  crank  in  which  the  radius 
of  the  crank-pin  is  greater  than  that  of  tho 
crank-arm.  The  motion  of  the  eccentric  is 
communicated  to  the  rod  by  a  hoop  or  strap 
closely  fitted  round  the  circumference  of  the 
disc  which  revolves  within  it.  Eccentrics 
are  used  for  moving  heavy  shears  in  iron 
forges,  and  the  feed-pumps,  and  occasionally 
the  air-pumps  in  steam-engines.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  are  often  of  great  size,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  paddle-engines  of  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship.  The  most  general 
application,  however,  is  for  moving  tho  slide 
valves  in  steam-engines,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  employed  either  singly,  the  tail  of 
the  rod  being  iu  direct  communication  with 
the  valve  lever,  or,  what  is  more  common,  in 
pairs,  the  motion  being  conveyed  by  some 
form  of  link.  [LINK-MOTION.]  (Weale.) 

eccentric  catch,  s.    [ECCENTRIC-HOOK.] 

eccentric-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  attached 
to  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and  hnving  a  sliding 
piece  which  carries  the  centre.  This  piece  is 
adjustable  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  motion  by  means  of  a  set  screw,  and 
carries  the  centre  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of 
motion.  By  its  means  circular  lines  of  vary- 
ing size  and  eccentricity  may  be  produced. 
No  oval  or  ellipse  is  produced  thereby,  but 
circles  on  the  face  of  the  work  with  their 
centres  at  such  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
mandrel  as  may  by  desired.  (Knight.) 

eccentric  -  cutter,  «.  A  cutting-tool 
placed  upon  the  slide-rest,  and  having  a  rota- 
tion by  means  of  a  wheel  aud  shaft,  the  cut- 
ter being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  latter. 
The  rotation  is  obtained  by  an  overhead  mo- 
tion, and  the  eccentricity  by  fixing  the  cutter 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre  by 
means  of  the  groove  and  screw.  The  action 
of  the  eccentric-cutter  differs  from  that  of  the 
eccentric-chuck  in  this  :  in  the  latter  the 
work  is  rotated  and  the  tool  is  stationary  ; 
in  the  former  the  work  is  stationary  and  the 
tool  revolves.  When  the  motions  are  used  in 
conjunction,  the  patterns  are  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  variation.  (Knight.) 

eccentric-engraving,  *.  An  arrange- 
ment of  diamond  tracers,  operated  by  elabo- 
rate machinery,  acting  upon  a  varnished 
roller  designed  for  calico-printing.  The  effect 
is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  rose- 
engine  lathe.  (Knight.) 

eccentric  -  fan,  s.  A  fan-wheel  with 
radial  arms  and  vanes,  and  haying  an  axis 
which  is  eccentric  with  the  case  in  which  it 
revolves.  The  case  has  a  scroll  form,  and  the 
effect  is  to  make  the  discharge  of  air  more 
perfect,  and  avoid  carrying  a  body  of  air 
around  between  the  vanes.  (Knight.) 

eccentric -gab,  *.     [ECCENTRIC-HOOK.] 

eccentric  Rear,  eccentric  scaring, 
j.  Cog-wheels  set  on  eccentric  axes  give  a 
variable  circular  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eccentric  con trate -wheel  and  pinion,  and  the 
eccentric  spur-wheel  and  intermediate  shifting 
pinion.  Links  connect  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
with  those  of  the  driver  and  driven  wheels, 
and  preserve  the  pinion  at  proper  mashing 
distance,  so  as  to  engage  with  the  motor,  and 
communicate  the  motion  to  the  next  wheel  in 
series.  (Knight.) 


eccentric  hook,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  hook  used  to  connect  tho 
eccentric-rod  with  the  wrist  on  the  lever  of 
the  rock-shaft  which  actuates  the  valve  ; 
otherwise  called  a  Gab. 

eccentric  hoop,  s.     The  strap  on  the 

eccentric  of  an  engine. 

eccentric  pump,  ».  A  hollow  cylinder 
in  which  is  a  revolving  hub  and  axis  eccentri- 
cally arranged.  On  the  hub  are  flaps  which 
act  as  pistons  in  the  space  between  the  hub 
and  the  case  to  expel  the  water,  which  enters 
at  one  opening  and  flows  out  by  another. 
The  same  construction  is  seen  in  rotary 
steam-engines,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
one  case  the  shaft  revolves  to  force  water, 
and  in  the  other  the  steam  passes  through 
to  drive  the  shaft. 

eccentric-rod,  s.  The  rod  connecting 
the  eccentric  strap  to  the  lever  which  moves 
the  slide-valve. 

eccentric  strap,  5. 

tfach. :  The  ring  enclosing  an  eccentric 
sheave  and  connecting  by  a  rod  to  the  object 
to  be  reciprocated,  as,  the  slide-valve  of  a 
steam-engine.  [ECCENTRIC-HOOP.] 

eccentric  wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cam  consisting  of  a  circular  disc 
attached  eccentrically  to  a  shaft.  It  is  used 
tor  communicating  a  reciprocal  motion  to 
the  valve  of  a  steam-engine.  Its  axis  of  revo- 
lution is  put  of  the  centre  of  its  figure,  and 
the  rectilinear  motion  imparted  is  called  the 
throw.  The  ring  round  the  eccentric  is  the 
eccentric-strap.  The  rod  connecting  the  strap 
to  the  part  to  be  actuated  is  the  eccentric  rod\ 
The  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  rock-shaft  of  the  valve 
motion,  is  the  eccentric  hook  or  gab.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  the  eccentric-gear.  [EC- 
CENTRIC.] 

Sc-ce'n'-tri'-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eccentrical; 
-ly.]  In  an  eccentric  manner ;  with  eccen- 
tricity. 

"  Swift,  Rab'lais,  aud  that  favourite  child. 
Who,  less  eccentrically  wild 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan, 
And,  hating  vices,  hates  not  man." 

Lloyd :  A  Familiar  KpisO*. 

Sc-9e'n-trf9'-l'-t&  *.     [Low  Lat.  eccentricltas, 
from  ecce?UrMttts  =  eccentric  ;  Fr.  excentricite.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Deviation  from  a  centre.    [ECCENTRIC,  $., 
II.  2.] 

"  Some  say  the  eccentricity  of  the  sunne  is  corns 
nearer  the  earth."— Burton :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  248. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  different  centre 
from  that  of  another  circle. 

"  By  reason  of  the  sun's  eccentricity  to  the  earth, 
and  obliquity  to  the  equator,  he  appears  to  us  to  mov* 
unequally."— Bolder  :  On  Time. 

IL  Figuratively: 

•1.  An  excursion  or  departure  from  the 
proper  orb  or  sphere. 

"  The  duke,  at  his  return  from  his  eccentricity,  for 
so  I  account  favourites  abroad,  met  no  good  news."— 
Wotton. 

2.  A  departure  from  what  is  usual,  regular, 
or  established  ;  eccentric  or  whimsical  conduct 
or  character  ;  oddity,  peculiarity. 

"  Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem. 
Prom  eccentricity  of  thought 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought." 

Lloyd  :  Ofniut,  Envy,  i  Tint 

If  Eccentricity  of  the  earth  :  The  distance  be- 
tween the  focus  and  the  centre  of  the  earth's 
elliptic  orbit.  (Harris.) 

60-90  sig  num,  phr.  [Lat.]  Behold  the 
sign,  proof,  or  badge. 

ec-chy-mo  sed,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  ecchymos(is) ; 
-ed.]  Of  the  nature  of  ecchymosis ;  produced 
by  extravasated  blood. 

ec-chtf-mo'-sis,  ».  [Gr.  exxv/nwo-is  (efccAw- 
mSsis),  from  inxvu-oofuu.  (ekchumoomai)  =  to 
shed  the  blood  and  le*ve  it  extravasated  just 
under  the  skin  :  •«  (ek)  =  out,  and  x«'"»  (cheS) 
SB  to  pour.] 

Med.  •  A  livid  spot  or  blotch  in  the  skin, 
produced  by  extravasated  blood. 

"  Xcchymotii  may  be  defined  an  extravasation  of 
the  blood  iu  or  under  the  skin,  the  skin  remaining 
whole."—  Witeman, 

Sc'-clS-grass,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  Butterwort  or  sheeprot,  Pinguicwa 
vulgari*. 

"  P  tulaiirit  or  common  butterwort  in  Orkney  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Scclegrau."—tfeUl:  Tour.  p.  19L 


.ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
'or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,    so.  «=e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  lew. 
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(o-Ole'-sI-a,  «.  [Lai.,  from  Or.  <KxA))<ria  (ek- 
klesia)  —  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  sum- 
moned by  the  crier,  the  legislative  assembly, 
from  «cxA>jTo«  (ekklitos)  =  summoned.] 

L  Greek  Archceol. :  (See  the  etym.X 

2.  English  Law  : 

(1)  A  church. 

(2)  A  religious  assembly. 

(8)  A  parsonage.    (Wharton.) 

fSc-cle'-si  an,   s.     [Gr.  iiat)ai<rla  (ekkKsia) ; 
.  and  Eng.   suff.  -an.]       One  who  asserts  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State. 

*£c-Cle'-fI-aroh,  s.  [Or.  «KA>)cria  (ekklesia), 
and  apx<*  (archos)  =  a  leader,  a  chief.]  A 
ruler  of  the  church. 

*ec  cle'-si-ast,  s.     [Or.  cxxAipruum}?  (e**B- 

«icwtfo).]    [EKKLESIASTKS.] 

1.  One  who  sat  or  spoke  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly.    (Liddett  A  Scott.) 

2.  An  ecclesiastic.    (Chaucer.) 

3.  The  Book  of  Bcclesiastes.    (Chaucer.) 

8c-cle$  I-as  tes,  *.  [Gr.  IxxAijoxacrnp  (tk- 
JcKsiastes)  =  one  who  sits  or  speaks  in  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  from  cxxAi)<ria  (ek- 
Tdena).]  [ECCLESIA.] 

Scripture  Canon  :  The  name  given  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  to  the  Old  Testament  book 
called  in  Hebrew  D^Tp  (Qoheleth,  pronounced 
Kohekth).  This  seems  to  come  from  ^Ji^ 
(qakal)  =  a  congregation,  an  assembly,  a  word 
occurring  in  Gen.  xxxv.  11,  Numb.  xvi.  3,  &c., 
from  the  root  bnj?.  (qahal)  =  to  call  together. 
The  designation  "preacher,"  given  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  has  essentially 
the  same  meaning  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
figures  as  one  of  the  D'^n?  (Kethvbim  or 
Hagiographa).  its  place  being  between  La- 
mentations and  Esther.  It  was  almost  uni- 
versally received  by  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  by  the  Christian  fathers  ;  nor  has 
its  title  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  been  seriously 
disputed  in  modern  times.  Its  authorship 
and  date  have  been  matters  of  controversy. 
At  first  sight  the  matter  seems  decided  to 
all  who  accept  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
the  preacher's  own  statement  (1.  1,  12),  which 
can  apply  only  to  Solomon.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  a  later  writer  might  with- 
out any  intention  of  fraud  have  thrown  his 
narrative  into  the  form  of  an  imagined  auto- 
biography of  Solomon.  The  Hebrew  is  mixed 
with  Aramaean,  and  there  seem  other  indica- 
tions of  a  late  date.  What  that  date  is  has 
been  variously  stated,  the  extremes  differing 
by  about  300  years.  Intellectually  considered, 
the  "Koheleth"  was  a  man  of  powerfully 
philosophical  mind,  keen  in  observing  nature 
and  society,  and  reasoning  upon  what  he  saw 
(1.  9,  10).  Morally  and  spiritually  viewed,  lie 
was  suffering  the  penalty  of  having  early  and 
too  deeply  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and 
was  now  satiated  with  the  world  and  weary  of 
it.  The  book  records  his  experience  and  the 
phases  of  his  faith,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  being  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Sc-Cle  81  as'-tlc,  a.  &  *.    [Or.  exxATicnaarixfo 

tkklesiastikos)  =  belonging  to  the  exxAria-ia 
(ekklesia)  =  (1)  in  civil  life,  an  assembly  of  the 
citizens  for  legislative  purposes ;  (2)  in  eccle- 
siastical life,  the  church  ;  IxxAjjTos  (ekkletos)= 
called  out ;  exxoAnu  (ekkaUo)  =  to  call  out.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Church  or  to 
sacred  things,  as  distinguished  from  the  world 
and  things  secular. 

B.  As  tubst.  :  A  person  in  holy  orders,  a 
clergyman  ;  one  who  discharges  sacred  func- 
tions in  connection  with  a  church  or  chapel 
of  ease. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecclesi- 
astic, divine,  and  theologian  :  "  An  ecclesiastic 
derives  his  title  from  the  office  which  he  bears 
in  the  ecclesia  or  church ;  a  divine  and  theologian 
from  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclesiastic 
is  connected  with  an  episcopacy  ;  a  divine  or 
theologian  is  unconnected  with  any  form  of 
church  government.  An  ecclesiastic  need  not 
to  bis  own  person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station  ;  a  divine  not  only  fills  a 
station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching ;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  par- 
ticular station,  nor  discharges  any  specific 


duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pursuit  of  study- 
Ing  theology. "  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Sc-cle  si  as'-tle-al,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  ecclesi- 
astic; -al.}  The  'same  as  ECCLESIASTIC,  a. 
(q.v.).. 

ecclesiastical  commissioners,  s.  pi. 
On  February  4, 1835,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
issued  which  appointed  Commissioners  "to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  to  devise  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  the  cure  of  souls."  They  were  invited  to 
express  their  opinion  as  to  what  measures  it 
would  be  expedient  to  adopt  on  the  several 
matters  which  they  had  to  investigate.  In  that 
and  the  following  year  they  furnished  four  re- 
ports, and  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  77(1836),  permanently 
established  them  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  England.  The 
Commissioners  are  the  two  Archbishops,  the 
Bishops,  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  St.  Paul's, 
and  Westminster,  and  various  high  judicial 
and  political  functionaries,  who  are  required 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  They 
have  exercised  large  powers,  but  without 
trenching  on  vested  interests.  They  have 
modified  the  boundaries  of  episcopal  sees, 
and  even  united  dioceses  ;  have  suppressed 
sinecures,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained 
have  augmented  the  poorer  benefices,  espe- 
cially in  populous  places.  Before  their  deci- 
sions can  be  carried  out,  they  require  to  be 
ratified  by  Orders  in  Council. 

ecclesiastical    corporations,  s.  pi. 

Corporations  consisting  exclusively  of  spiritual 
persons,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  the  furtherance  of  religion. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Corporations  sole 
— viz.,  bishops,  some  deans,  parsons,  and 
vicars  ;  and  (2)  corporations  aggregate — viz., 
deans  and  chapters. 

ecclesiastical  courts,  s.pi.  Courts  for 
administering  ecclesiastical  law  with  the  view 
of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  are  the  Archdeacon's 
Court,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  the  Prerogative 
Courts  of  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Faculty 
Court,  and,  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  the 
Privy  Council.  (Wharton.) 

ecclesiastical  law,  ».  The  law  ad- 
ministered in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  is 
derived  from  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

ecclesiastical  modes,  s.pl. 
Mus. :  [PLAIN  SONG]. 

So-Cle-si-as'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ecclesi- 
astical ;  -Jy.]  As  is  done  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ;  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  ;  after 
the  manner  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  of  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation  or  assembly. 

gc-cle-sl-as'-ti-clsm,  5.  [Eng.  ecclesiastic; 
-ism.]  Strong  attachment  to  ecclesiastical 
privileges  and  views. 

Sc-cle-si-as'-tl-ciis,  s.  [Lat.  Ecclesiasticus, 
s.,  ecclesiasticus,  s.  &  a.  ;  Or.  exxArjo-i-vrrixos 
(ekklesiastikos)=  (1)  pertaining  to  the  assembly 
of  citizens  ;  (2)  pertaining  to  the  Church.] 

Apocrypha :  The  name  given  in  the  Latin 
version  to  a  work  called  in  Greek  !<xf>ia  'ITJO-OV 
viov  Sipax  (Sophia  lesou  huiou  Sirach)  =  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 
Latin  name  implies  that  it  was  a  book  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church.  It  was  penned 
in  Palestine,  and  "  in  Hebrew,"  by  which 
probably  is  meant  Aramaean ;  but  this  first  com- 
position is  lost.  The  grandson  of  the  original 
writer  translated  it  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of 
Euergetes.  There  were  two  kings  of  this 
name  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  III.,  B.C.  247-222, 
and  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon),  B.C.  170-117. 
Probably  it  was  to  the  first  of  these  that  he 
referred,  and  the  Son  of  Sirach  may  have  com- 
posed Ecclesiasticus  some  time  between  290 
and  280  B.C.  The  work  resembles  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Its  theme  is  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
and  its  execution  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion. To  distinguish  it  from  Ecclesiastes 
quoted  under  the  abbreviation  Eccles.,  it  is 
cited  as  Ecclus. 

Sc-cle-sI-o^-lfig'-Ic-al,  o.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  ecclesiology. 

ec-cle-si-ol'-o-gist,  ».  [Eng.  ecdesiolog(y) ; 
•ist.]  One  who  studies  ecclesiology. 


Sc-Cle'-sI-oT-O-gy,  «.  [Or.  ««<cA»)o-wi  (ecclesia) 
[ECCLESIA],  and  A6yo«  (logos)  =  discourse.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  science  which  treats  of  all 
matters  connected  with  churches. 

2.  Spec. :  The  department  of  human  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  church  architecture  and 
decoration. 

ec'-co-pe,  s.    [Or.  exxom}  (ekkope)  =  a  cutting 

out :  ex  (ek)  =  out,  and  xrfirno  (kopt6~)= to  cut.] 

Surg. :  The  act  of  cutting  out ;   specif. ,  a 

perpendicular  division  of  the  cranium  by  a 

cutting  instrument 

e'o-cfi-pro'f-ic,    ec  co  prot  Ick,  a.  &  «. 

[Low  Lat.  eccojtroticus,  as  if  from  a  Or.  «xo- 
irpcimxot  (ekkoprotikos),  from  exxon-poxm  (ekko- 
prosis)  =  a  cleaning  from  dung :  «  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Konpof  (koprot)  =  dung  ;  Fr.  eccoprotique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  power 
of  promoting    alvine    discharges ;    laxative, 
loosening. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  medicine  which  has  the 
property  or  quality  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  a  purgative,  a  cathartic. 

ec-crem-o-car  -pus,  «.  [Gr.  «xp«u>j«  (ek- 
kremes)  —  hanging  from  or  upon,  and  xopn-of 
(karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceae.  Eceremocarput 
scaber,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  often  cultivated 
here  as  an  ornamental  creeper.  It  has  fine 
orange-coloured  flowers. 

Sc-critt-oT-i-gy,  *.     [Or.  exxpiVw  (ekkrinS) 

=  to  pick  out,  to  secrete,  and  Aoyoj  (logos)  =a 
discourse.  ] 

Physiol. :  A  treatise  on  the  secretions  of  the 
body. 

eV-cri-sis,  *.  [Or.  «xxp«ri?  (ekkrisis),  from 
(KxptVw  (ekkrino)  =  to  pick  out,  to  select,  to 
secrete  ;  «x  (ek)  =  out,  and  xpiVcu  (krino)  =  to 
select.] 

Med. :  The  excretion  of  excrementitious  or 
morbific  matter. 

Sc-cy-e'-sis,  s.  [Or.  exxuew  (ekkueff)  =  to  be 
pregnant.] 

Obstet. :  Extra-uterine  fcetation  ;  imperfect 
fetation  in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus, 
as  in  the  abdomen  or  in  one  of  the  ovaria. 

ec'-  der-oii,  s.  [Gr.  ex  (ek)  =  out,  and  6Vpo« 
(deros)  =  the  skin.] 

Anat. :  The  epidermal  or  outer  layer  of  the 
integument  of  the  skin  ;  the  epithelial  layer 
of  mucous  membrane. 

e"c'-dy-sls,  s.     [Gr.  cx5vo-is  {elcdusis)  =  a  get- 
ting out ;  exouw  (ekduo)  =  to  strip  off.] 
Physiol. :  The  casting  of  the  skin  ;  moulting. 

[ENDYSIS.] 

II  Ecdysis  is  simple  moulting,  metamor- 
phosis is  transformation.  Messrs.  Swainson 
and  Shuckarddrewthisdistlnction between  the 
two  :  the  first  is  a  simple  casting  off  of  the  old 
skin,  unaccompanied  by  the  development  of 
any  new  members,  or  by  any  variation  of  form, 
these  latter  being  always  the  consequence  of 
metamorphosis  or  transformation. 

Sc'-go-nine,  ».  [Gr.  etyovat  (ekgonos)  =  an 
offshoot,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C9H16Nps.  A  bas«  obtained  by 
heating  cocain  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°.  Ecgonine  is  soluble  in 
water ;  it  melts  at  198°. 

e-chan'-crure,  s.    [Fr.] 

Anat. :  A  term  used  to  designate  depressions 
and  notches  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  Iwnes. 

•echo,  *ech,  *eech,  *eck,  v.t.  [EKE.] 
To  add  to,  to  increase,  to  protract. 

"To  eche  it  and  to  dra»  it  out  In  length  " 

Shakap. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  ». 

*  e9he,  a.  &  pron.    [EACH.] 

*  Sch'-e-a,  s.    [Or.  ifo*  <•>  (echeff)  =  to  sound.] 

Arch. :  The  name  given  to  the  sonorous 
bell-shaped  vases  of  bronze  or  earth,  used  by 
the  constructors  of  ancient  theatres  to  give 
greater  power  to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

ech'-e-lon,  *.    [Fr.,  from  echelle  =  a  ladder] 

1.  Mil. :   The  position  or  arrangement  of 
troops  as  in  the  form  of  steps,  i.e.,  with  one 
division  more  advanced  than  another. 

2.  Naval :  \  fleet  is  said  to  be  in  echelon 
when  it  presents  a  wedge-like  form  to  the 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  yhi«t  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon.  exist,     ph  —  K, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -(ton,  -sion  =  shun,  -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  be  1,  del. 
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enemy,  so  that  the  bow-guns  and  broadsides 
of  the  several  ships  cau  mutually  protect 
each  other. 

echelon-lens,  .«. 

Optical  Instruments :  A  large  lens,  con- 
structed in  several  pieces,  to  be  put  together 
afterwards.  It  consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens, 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  angular  and  concen- 
tric segments,  eacli  of  which  has  a  plane  face 
on  the  same  side  as  the  plane  face  of  the  cen- 
tral lens,  while  the  faces  on  the  other  side 
have  such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of  the 
different  segments  coincide  in  the  same  point. 
Echelon  lenses  are  used  in  lighthouses,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  construct  lenses  each  of 
a  single  piece.  (Ganot,  §  520.) 

e"ch-e-ne  Is,  s.  [Lat.  echeneis  =  the  remora  ; 
Gr.  ixevrji-;  (echeneis)  =  1  (as  adj.)  holdjng 
ships  back,  2  (as  stibst.)  the  remora  :  t\<a 
(echo)  to  have,  to  hold,  and  va,v<;  (naus)  =  a 
ship.) 

IcIMy. :  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Gobiidae.  They  have  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  a  disc  or  sucker  by  which 
they  can  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  ships,  or 
to  other  fishes.  Echeneis  remora  is  the  Remora 
or  Sucking-ttsh.  [RKMORA.] 

•ech-er,  *ick-er,  s.  [A.S.  ozcer ;  Ger.  ahr.] 
An  ear  of  corn. 

"How  (eil  eclierii  of  corn  thick  growing, 
Wyth  the  new  somiy.s  hete  birsiillit  <lois  hyng 
Oil  Hei  my  feildis  in  the  someris  tyde." 

Oouglat :  Viryil,  234,  24. 

iJCh-e'-ver'-I-a.  s.  [Named  after  M.  Echevpri, 
who  made  the  drawings  in  the  Flora  MexicaiM.\ 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulaceae,  tribe  Cras- 
sule*.  It  has  a  live  j>arted  calyx,  petals  united, 
stamens  ten,  and  five  carpels.  The  species  are 
succulent  plants  with  showy  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  Many  are  cultivated  in  British  green- 
houses. 

£ch  -I  al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  echi(um) ;  Eng.,  &c. 
suff.  -al] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  akin  to  the 
alliance  Echiales.  or  to  the  genus  Echium. 
(Lindley:  Veget.  Kingdom  (3rd  ed.),  p.  649.) 

B.  As  suhst.  (PL):    The  Echial   Alliance. 
(Ibid.,  p.  649.) 

Sell  I-a  les,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echHum),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ale*.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens. 
It  has  dichlamydeous,  monapetalous,  sym- 
metrical or  unsvmmetrical  flowers,  nucamen- 
taceous  fruit,  consisting  of  one-seeded  nuts, 
or  of  clusters  of  them  separate  or  separable, 
and  a  large  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
It  contains  the  following  orders -(1)  Jasnrin- 
aceae,  (2)  Salvadoraceae,  (3)  Ehretiaceae,  (4) 
Nolanaceas,  (5)  Boraginaeeae,  (6)  Brunoniaceas, 
(7)  Lamiaceae,  (8)  Verbenace*,  (9)  Myoporaceae, 
and  (10)  Selaginaceae.  (Lindley.)  [EcmuM.J 

S-chld-na,  s.  [Gr.  *x^va  (echidna)  =  an 
adder,  a  viper.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family   Echidnida.    Four  species  are 
known.      The    most   common  are,    Echidna 
hystrix,    from    New    South    Wales,    and    E. 
tetos'i,  from  that  region  also,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  Tasmania.    The  remaining  two 
are  from  New  Guinea.     They  are  burrowing 
animals,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  feed  on  ants  and  termites.    [ECHIDNID/G.] 

2.  Palcennt. :  A  gigantic  Echidna  occurs  in 
the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

d-chld  -nl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «x'A>a  (eehidna), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idn:.] 

Zool. :  Porcupine  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of 
mammals  l«elonging  to  the  very  aberrant  order 
Monotremata  (q.v.).  The  snout  is  long  and 
cylindrical,  the  jaws  toothless,  the  tongue 
long  and  extensile,  and  the  skin  of  the  body 
clothed  with  bristly  hairs. 

5ch'  I-mys,  t  e-chi  -n6  mys,  «.  [Gr.  extvo* 
(echinns)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  fiOs  (mus)  «=  a 
mouse.] 

1.  Zool. :  Spiny  Rat :  a  genus  of  Mammals, 
family  Octodontidae.    Incisors-j,  canines  ^' 
cheek  teeth  *r«  =  20.      Back  covered  with 

shortish  spines  or  bristles.  The  species  in- 
habit South  America. 

2.  I'alayinl. :  Remains  of  an  Echimya  have 
been  lound  in  the  bone  caves  of  Brazil. 


Sch-i'-nate,  ech  i  nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  echi- 
natus,  from  echinus  (q.v.).J 

1.  Zool. :  Furnished  with  prickles  or  spines. 

2.  Bot. :    Furnished   with   numerous   rigid 
hairs  or  straight  prickles,  as  the  fruit  of  Cos. 
tanea  vesca.    (Lindley.)    The  same  as  BRISTLY 
(q.v.). 

e-chi  -nld,  s.    [Gr.  ex*1"0*  (echinos)  =  a  hedge- 
hog ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  eifio?  (eidos)  —  form.] 
Zool. :  A  member  of  I  he  family  Echinidse. 

e-chi'  -ni-da,  e-chi-nid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [ECHI- 
NOIDEA.] 

e-clun  -i-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  echin(us),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zoology : 

1.  The  same  as  ECHINIDA.    (Owen:  Invert. 
Anim.  (1843),  Lect.  x.,  p.  117.) 

2.  A  family  of   Regular  Echinoids.     The 
test  is  usually  globular  or  hemispherical ;  the 
ambulacral  areas  wide,  the  spines  short  and 
awl-shaped. 

e-chi'-m-dan,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  echinid(a)(a.v.); 
suff.  -an.]  A  member  of  the  order  Echi- 
nida(q.v.). 

t  e  chi  nl  tal,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  echinit(e)  (q.  v.) ; 
suff.  -al.] 
Palceont. :  Pertaining  to  an  echinite. 

t  e-chi  mte,  e-chi-m  -tea,  s.  fGr.  ixivos 
(eckinos)  =  a  hedgehog  ...  a  sea  urchin,  and 
-ite,  -ites(PaUeont.)  (q.v.).] 

Pakeont. :  A  fossil  Echinoderm,  especially  if 
closely  akin  to  or  identical  with  the  typical 
genus  Echinus. 

"  Eehimt'-x  or  tonsil  Echinoderms."— Uantell :  Fottilt 
of  the  British  Muteum,  ch.  vi  ,  p.  4G&. 

S-chi'-no-bris'-si-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
echinobriss(us)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids, 
ranging  from  the  Oolitic  period  till  now. 

«-chi  no  brls'-sus,  «.     [Lat.  echinus  =  Gr. 
ixlvos  (echinos) ;  and  Mod.  Lat.  brissus  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Echinobrissidte  (q.v.). 

e   chi    no   cac    ti   dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
echinocact(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactacese  (q.v.). 

S-chi-no-cac'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.  echinus  =  Gr. 
«X'"<>«  (echinos)  —  a  hedgehog,  and  Lat.  cactus, 
Gr.  jeaKTo?  (kaktos)  =  a  prickly  plant,  appa- 
rently the  Spanish  Artichoke  or  Cardoon, 
Cynara  Cardunculus.  This  is  not  the  modern 
Cactus  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaceae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Echinocactidte  (q.v.).  The  stem 
is  an  ovate  or  spheroidal  form  with  many  ribs, 
each  having  at  intervals  spiny  stars.  These 
are  the  rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  the 
midst  of  them  come  the  flowers.  Above 
thirty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico.  They  are  called  Hedge- 
hog Thistles.  They  have  often  beautiful 
flowers. 

e'-chl-no'-cer'-e'-us,  s.  [Gr.  exiv(*(echinos)= 
a  hedgehog,  and  Mod.  Lat.  cereus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaceae,  akin  to  Cereus, 
but  with  short  instead  of  very  long  flowers. 
About  thirty  species  are  known  ;  they  are 
from  Mexico  and  Texas. 

S-chi-nd^-chld'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^^-s  (echinos)  = 
a  hedgehog,  and  x*"a  (chloa),  or  x^of  (chine)  = 
the  first  light-green  shoot  of  a  plant,  especially 
of  a  grass  in  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Panicum,  or,  according 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  of  Digitaria.  having  the 
spikelets  ir  racemes  or  panicles,  and  the 
flowing  glumes,  awned,  or  pointed.  Panicum, 
(Echinocliloa)  Crux-galli  is  naturalised  in  fields 
and  wnste  places  in  the  South  of  England, 
(t  is  distributed  over  all  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

e-chi  no  coc  ous(i  1  e  chi  no  coc  91) s. 
[Gr.  i\ivo<;  (echinon)  =  the  urchin,  the  hedge- 
hog, and  Koxicof  (kokkos)  =  a  kernel,  a  berry. 
80  named  from  the  coronet  or  cylinder  of 
spines  which  surrounds  their  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  pseudo  genus  of  Entozoa  (Intes- 
tinal worms),  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
founded  not  on  mature  animals,  but  on  scolices 


of  those  only  partially  developed.  As  limited 
by  Professor  Owen,  the  name  whinococcoB 
was  given  to  a  cyst  resembling  the  acephalo- 
cyst,  when,  in  addition  to  the  aero-albuminous 
fluid,  it  contained  a  number  of  microscopi.: 
organized  beings  floating  or  freely  swimming 
in  it,  or  adhering  by  special  prehensile  organs 
to  its  internal  surface.  The  echinococeus  Is 
the  head  of  a  tagnia  appended  to  a  small 
cyst.  The  Echinococeus  hominis  (now  called 
E.  veterinorum),  described  by  Prof.  Muller, 
was  found  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Curling  in  the  liver  of  human  beings, 
they  are  the  scolex  state  of  Tcenia  echinococeus, 
one  of  the  tapeworms  in  the  mature  state  in- 
festing the  dog.  They  are  commonly  called 
hydatids.  Hence  Prof.  Huxley  defines  the 
echinococeus  as  technically  being  "the 
wandered  scolex  of  Tcenia  echinococeus  in  its 
hydatid  form,  with  deuto-scolices,  or  daughter- 
cysts,  formed  by  gemmation."  The  cysts  of 
echiuococci,  from  which  the  latter  have  dis- 
appeared, or  in  which  they  have  never  been 
properly  developed,  are  termed  acephalocysts. 

[ACEPHALOCYST.] 

g-chi-nd-co'-nl-dn.  s.  pi.     [Gr.  ex^o* 

(echinos)  =  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin  ;  xupof  (konos)  = 
a  cone,  and  e'ios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoida, 
found  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

8-chi-n6-c8r'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <x'"<>«  (echinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin,  xopos  (fcoros)  =  a  boy,  a 
scion,  and  etios  (eidos)  =  form ;  (?)  or  from 
Lat.  echinus,  and  cor  —  heart,  with  Gr.  t'ios 
(eidos)  =  form,  from  the  cordate  form  of  the 
test.] 

Palceont^:  Wright's  name  for  the  Anarchy- 
tidae,  a  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

S-chi'-no-derm,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  txlvos  (echinos) 
=  a  hedgehog,  and  o°c'p/ia  (derma)  =  skin.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Having  a  prickly  skin  ;  per- 
taining to  the  Echinodermata  (q.v.). 

"These  echinoderm   l&rva."— Huxley  :    Clauif.    <j 
Animate  (W&>),  p.  44. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sfngr. :  A  member  of  the  zoological  class 
Echinodermata  (q.v.). 

"  The  adult  EcMnoderm  presents  a  calcareous  frame- 
work."— Huxley:  Clnttif.  of  A  nima.lt  ( 1863),  p.  46. 

2.  PI.  :   The  English  name  for  the  Echino- 
dermata (q.v.). 

S-chi-no-der'-ma,  s.  pi.    [ECHINODERM.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
what  are  now  generally  called  the  Echinoder- 
mata (q.v.). 

e-chi  no-der    mal,    a.     [Eng.   echinoderm 
(q.v.);  -al.] 
Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Echinodermata. 

"The  harder,  snine-clad,  or  c'-hiimlermiil  epeciea,'  — 
Owen :  invert.  Aniin,  (1813),  Lect.  x.,  p.  11:1. 

S-chi-no-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.      [Gr.  eV^o* 

(echinos)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  ofppa  (derma),  pi. 
Sfpina.ro.  (dermata)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Zool.  :   Echinoderms,  a  class  of  animals 
established  by  C u  vier,  and  placed  as  the  highest 
of  his  sub-kingdom  Rudiata.      Prof.  Huxley 
places  them  along  with  Scolecida,  temporarily 
as  a  primary  sub-kingdom  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Annulosa  and  the  Infusoria.    They 
are  more  or  less  radiated,  though  not  so  much 
as  the  Medusas.      Whilst  in  the  larva  state 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bilateral  symmetry,  as 
in  insects.      Some  mature  animals,  as   the 
bpataugus,  have  it  also.    They  have  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  commencing  life  as  free  swim- 
ming animals,  from  which  after  a  time  the 
mature  form  buds  forth.     They  have  a  lea- 
thery integument,  often  covered  with  calca- 
reous plates,  often  taking  the  form  of  spines, 
hence  the  name  Echinederms.     Their  skin  is 
perforated  with  many  minute  holes,  whence 
hollow  tubes  or  tentacules  are  protruded  for 
purposes  of  locomotion.     The  class  Echino- 
dermata is  divided  into  seven  orders  :  Echi- 
noidea,   Asteroidea,    Ophiuroidea,  Crinoidea, 
Cystoidea,    Blastoidea,    and    Holothuroidea 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palasont. :     The     Echinodermata     com- 
menced, as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  when 
the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  were  being  de- 
posited, and  have  never  since  become  extinct. 

S-chi-nol'-do-a,  t  e-chi-m  -de  a,  e  chi  - 

ni  da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «x'f°*  (echinns)=.  .  .  a 
sea-urchin,  and  e?5ot  (eidos)  =•  form,  appear- 
ance. ] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
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1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Echinodermata.    The 
body,  which  is  of  subgloiiose  or   discoidal 
shape,   is  enclocod  in  a   test  or  shell,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  plates.    There  is  a  -dis- 
tinct anus.    The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the 
larvae  are  pluteiform.    The  order  contains  the 
Sea-urchins.    They  are  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing families  : 

(1)  Endocyclica  (Regular  Echinoids).    Fami- 
lies :    Cidaridae,    Hemicidaridae,    Diademadae, 
Echinidse,  and  Saleniadie. 

(2)  Exocycliea  (Irregular  Echinoids).    Fami- 
lies :     Echinoconidse,    Collyritidae,    Echino- 
nidae,  Echinobrissidse,   Echinolampadae,  Cly- 
peastridwe,  Ananchytidse,  and  Spatangidae. 

(3)  AbeiTant  or  Transition  Echinoids.  Fami- 
lies :  Echinothuridae  and  Perischoechinidae. 

2.  Palceont.  :    For  the  geological  distribu- 
tion of  the  Echinoids,,  see  the  several  families. 
(Nicholson.) 

i-chi-no-lam'-pa-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
echi»ola.mi>a(s),  ami  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 

4»] 

1.  Zuol.  :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  family  ranges  from  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

S-chi  no-lam'-pas,  ».  [Or.  ixivos  (echinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin,  and  Ao/in-d?  (lampas)  =  a 
torch.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Echinolampadae  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  Range,  from  Tertiary  times  till 
now. 

e-chi-no  ne  -iis,s.  [Gr.  «x>  «•'<>«  (echinos)  =  .  .  . 
a  sea  urchin,  and  i/e'o«  (neos)  =  .  .  .  new.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echiuoids. 

S-chi-ndn'-I-daB,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.ec/wnon(eus), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Irregular 
Echinoids,  the  only  fossil  genus  of  which 
(Pyrina)  is  of  Cretaceous  age. 

fc-chl-no  p»  di-urn,  s.  [Gr.  ixtvo<;  (ecTiinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin,  aud  ireu&ta  (paideia)  = 
the  rearing  of  a  child.] 

Zool.  <t  Physi'il.  :  The  larva  and  early  larval 
stage  of  the  Echinodermata. 

8-chi-noph'-6r-a,  s.  [Lat.  echinophora  ; 
Gr.  e'xn^x#>6pa  (ecllinophora)  =  a  kind  of  shell, 
from  i\lvo<;  (echiniin)  [ECHINUS],  and  <j>opo<; 
(pharos)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 

Sot.  :  Prickly  Samphire,  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferse,  family  Smyni'dae.  Tlie  fruit  is  ovate, 
lodged  in  a  prickly  re  'eptacle,  with  a  prickly 
involucre.  Echinophora  spinosa,  the  Sea-side 
Prickly  Samphire,  or  Sea-parsnip,  was  formerly 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores  in  Lancashire  and 
Kent,  but  is  now  extinct  in  both  localities. 

g-cbl'-nops,  «.  [Gr.  txivo*(echinos)=  a  hedge- 
hog, ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  <ii/r  (6;>s),  or  o\fi  (ops) 
=»  the  eye,  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-order  Cynarese  (q.v.). 
They  have  single-flowered  heads,  arranged  in 
dense  round  clusters  at  the  ends  of"  the 
branches,  so  as  to  look  like  one  great  compo- 
site flower.  They  occur  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
South  of  Europe,  India,  &c. 

fc-chi-nops-ld'-e-w,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  echi- 
nops  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ideas.] 
Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Cynareap. 


.  [Gr.  ixi 

=  ahedgehog,  audpuyx»i  (rnunghos)  =  a  snout, 
a  muzzle.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entozoa  which  contains 
the  most  noxious  of  the  intestinal  parasites, 
but  happily  none  of  them  infest  man.  The 
largest  species  (Echinorkynchus  gi.grts)  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  hog.  Many  others,  not 
a  few  of  them  microscopic,  are  found  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  fishes. 


(Gr.l\lv<x(echino(s) 
=  a  hedgehog,  and  cnrep^a  (spenna)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Boraginacese,  tribe  Cyno- 
glosseae.  Tne  tube  of  the  corolla  is  straight  ; 
the  calyx  is  equally  divided,  terete  ;  the  nut* 
triquetrous  ;  th-ir  margins  muricated.  EcM- 
nospermim  Lappula  and  E.  deflexumh&ve  be«n 
found  in  England,  but  they  were  brought  from 
the  Continent  in  ballast. 


e-chi-no-thiir  -I-a,  *.  [Gr.  exivt*  (echinos) 
«...  a  Ma-urchin,  and  (hipa  (thura)=*  a  door.] 

Zo'il. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  EMn»thuriidai. 

S-chi-no-thu-ri  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
echinothnr(iuf,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Echinoids,  with  regu- 
lar tests,  but  with  the  plates  so  overlapping 
each  other  as  to  render  the  whole  structure 
flexible. 

2.  Palteont. :  Its  range  is  from  Cretaceous 
times  till  now. 

S-chi-no-zd'-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  extvo*  (echinos)  = 
a  hedgehog,  a  sea-urchin,  and  gutov  (zoon)  =  a 
living  creature.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  called  by  Prof. 
Huxley  Annuloida. 

e  -  chin  -  u  -  late,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of 

Class.    Lat.    echinatus  =  set  with   prickles, 
prickly.] 
Zool.  :  Possessing  small  spines. 

S-chl'-nus,  s.  [In  Fr.  (arch.)  ichine;  Lat. 
echinus,  from  Gr.  ex^os  (echinos)  =  (1)  a  hedge- 
hog, or  urchin,  (2)  a  sea-urchin.  In  arch,  see 
below.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

t  1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :   A  genus  of  Regular  Echinoids, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Echinidae  (q.v  ). 
They'  are  shaped  something  like  an  orange, 
with  two  opposite  orifices,  connected  by  rows 
of  little  holes  or  bands  approximated  by  pairs, 
and   resembling  the  meridians  of  longitude 
on  a  terrestrial  globe.     Thuy  are  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.     The    mouth,    wliich 
is  not  the  superior,  but  the  inferior  orifice,  has 
five  teeth.      The  genus  comprises  the  sea- 
urchiiis.    [SEA-URCHIN.] 

2.  Bot. :  The  prickly  head-cover  of  the  seed 
or  top  of  any  plant.    (Johnson.) 

3.  Arch. :  A  member  of  the  Doric  capital ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  echinus 
or  large  vase,  in  which  driuking-cups  were 
washed. 

ech'-I-ftm,  s.  [Gr.  e\iov  (echion)  =a  plant, 
the  Echium  ritbrum,  from  rxt?  (echis)  —  the 
viper,  the  adder,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
cure  the  bite  of  that  venomous  reptile.  This 
explanation  has,  however,  been  disputed.] 

Bot. :  Vipers'  bugloss,  a  genus  of  Boraginacese, 
the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Echieae.  The 
corolla  is  irregular,  with  a  dilated  throat 
which  is  open  and  naked,  the  filaments  are 
long  and  unequal ;  the  style  is  bifid,  the 
achenes  wrinkled.  Echium  vulgare  is  the 
Vipers'buglossorcommon  Echir.in.  [BcoLoss.] 
E.  violaceum,  or  plantagineum,  the  Purple- 
flowered  Bugloss  or  Purple  Echium.  Both 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

ech'-o,  *  ec-CO,  s.    [Lat.  from  Gr.  ^x"  (echo), 
from  ™rf.  fa°«  (eche,  echos)  =  a  ringing  in  the 
ears  ;  ^xe'°>  (echeo)  —  to  sound ;  allied  to  Lat. 
vox  —  a  voice.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.   . 

"This  miraculous  rebounding  of  the  voice  the 
Greekes  have  n  prettie  name  fur.  and  call  it  echo."— 
P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  XT. 

(2)  The  sound  returned. 

"  Babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds." 

Shatetp. :  Tilut  Andronicul,  IL  S. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  faint  reproduction,  copy,  or  imitation ; 
close  imitation  in  words  or  sentiment. 

(2)  A  mental  answer  or  reply. 

"  Hark  I  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 
•Where  is  my  child  ?'— and  Echo  answers— 

'  Where  t  "      Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  IL  «T. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics :  The  repetition  of  a  sound  in 
the  air,  caused  by  its  being  reflected  from  some 
obstacle.    A  very  gnarp,  quick  sound  can  pro- 
duce an  echo  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  55 
feet  distant.    At  112'5  feet  off  monosyllables 
can  he  reflected  ;  at  twice  that  distance  dis- 
syllables ;  at  three  times  as  far  off  trisyllables, 
and  so  on  for  greater  distances.    (Ganot.) 

2.  Arch. :  A.  vault  or  arch  for  redoubling 
sound*. 


3.  Music: 

(1)  In  old  organ  music  tha  us*  of  this  terni 
signified  that  a  passage  BO  marked  was  to  be 
played  upon   the    echo-organ,  a  s«t  of  pipes 
enclosed  in  a  lx>x,  by  which  a  soft  and  distant 
etlect  was  produced,  incapable,  however,  of 
so   great  expression  as  that  obta;ned  by  the 
use  of  the  swell,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  echo-organ. 

(2)  The  erho-stop  upon  a  harpsichord  was 
a  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  soft  and  distant 
effect.    (Sta  i  ner  &  Barrett .) 

4.  Class.  Mi/th. :  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Ae'r 
and  Tellus.    She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants, 
but  her  loquacity  having  displeased  Jupiter, 
of  whose  amours  shn  had  become  cognisant, 
she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by 
Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer  questions. 
She  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  her  love 
being   slighted,    she    pined   away,    and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  tht 
power  of  voice. 

5.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,   the  62nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  on  Sept  1ft, 
1860. 

T  Multiple  echo : 

Acoustics :  An  echo  which  repeats  the  sound 
many  times.  This  can  be  done  when  there 
are  two  parallel  walls  in  succession.  In 
favourable  circumstances  the  sound  is  re- 
peated twenty  or  thirty  times,  (Ganot.) 

gch'-o,  v.i.  &  t.     [ECHO,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  resound ;  to  give  a  repercussion  of  • 
sound. 

2.  To  be  sounded  back. 

"  Her  mitred  princes  hear  the  tchniny  noise, 
And,  Albion,  diead  thy  wrath  and  awful  role*.' 
BlacXmort. 

3.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  sound  which 
reverberates,  to  resound. 

B.  Trniisitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  return  or  send  back  a  voice  or 
sound. 

"  One  great  death  deforms  the  dreary  ground  ; 
The  echoed  woes  from  distant  rucks  resound." 

Prior:  Solomon,  IL 

2.  Fig. :  To  repeat  with  assent ;  to  imitate 
closely  in  words  or  sentiments. 

"  Our  separatists  do  but  echo  the  same  note."— Jforv  * 
Decu.y  of  Piety. 

ech'  oed,  pa,,  par.  or  a.    [ECHO,  v.] 

*  ech-6  -Ic-gJ,    *  ech-o'-Ic-all,  a.     [Eng. 
echo;  -ical.]     Having  the  nature  of  an  echo. 

"  An  echoicall  verse,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllable  doth  agree  with  the  last  save  one :  as  111  an 
echo."— Nomenclator.  (Jfaret.) 

gch'-O-er,  s.    [Eng.  echo;  -er.]     One  who  or 
that  which  gives  back  an  echo. 

"Those  servile  echocrt  of  aught  bat  truth."— 
Muthias :  Purtuit*  of  Literature. 

ech'-O-lJJg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <t  s.    [Ecno,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  po.rticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  repercussion  or  sending 
back  of  a  sound  ;  an  echo. 

"  And  hark  !  again— again  it  rings ; 
Near  and  more  near  its  echoings." 

Moore :  fire  U'rnhippen. 

gch  6-less,  o.     [Eng.  echo;  -less.]    Without 
any  echo  or  response. 

"  And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echolrti." 

Byron:  Prometheu*. 

S-chom'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  ^x^  («<•''">)  =  a  sound, 
an  echo,  and  perpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Afxsic:  A  scale  or  rule  marked  with  lines 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  duration  of  sounds, 
and  to  ascertain  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

S-chom'-e-trjf,  s.    [Eng.  echometer;  -y.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  art  or  science  of  constructing 
vaults  so  as  to  produce  echoes. 

2.  Mimic  :   The  art,  science,  or  act  of  mea- 
suring the  duration  of  sounds. 

*  S-clair  -91^6,  v.t.    [Fr.  eclaircir,  from  elait 
=  clear.]    To  make  clear  or  plain  ;  to  explain, 
to  demonstrate,  to  clear  up. 

*  e-clair  -91$ ed,  1*1.  par.  or  a.    [ECLAIRCISE.] 
e  clair  cisse-mcnt   (merit  as  man),  t. 

[Fr.]    An  explanation  or  clearing  up  of  any- 
thing not  before  understood. 

"The  erlairviaemtmt  ended  in  the  discoTOT  if  th* 
Informer."— Clarendon. 


b6H,  bo^;  ptffct,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ~  ft 

-cian,  -tian  =  nh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  «?r.fm ;  -^ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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eclampsy— economical 


5-clamp'-sy,    8  -clamp'  -si  -a,  ».     [Fr. 

tclampsle,  from  Gr.  «Aafii//ts  (ddampsis)  =»  a 
shining  out  or  forth  :  €«Ad|^iru>  (eklampS)  =  to 
shine  out  or  forth  :  «  (ek)  =  out,  aud  Aapirw 
(famjO  =  to  shiue.] 

Med.  :  A  fancied  perception  of  flashes  of 
light,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy  ;  hence,  epilepsy 
itself. 

e  -clat  (t  silent),  *.  [Pr.  eclat  =  a  splinter,  a 
noise,  .  .  .  splendour,  magnificence,  from 
Mater  =  to  burst  forth  ;  O.  Pr.  ttdater  =  to 
shine  :  es=Lat.  «r=out,  and  a  form  (skleitan  ?) 
of  O.  H.  Ger.  schlizan,  slizan  —  to  slit,  to  split, 
whence  Ger.  schleissen.  (Steot.).] 

1.  A  bursting  forth,  as  of  applause  or  accla- 
mation ;  hence,  acclamation,  applause. 

2.  Brilliancy  of  success  ;  lustre,  splendour 
Of  effect. 

"  Caesar  ...  by  tba  Mat  of  his  victories  seemed  to 
rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself."—  MiMUeon:  Lift 
qf  Cicero. 

3.  Renown,  glory,  lustre. 

"The  M  it  it  gave  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
a  mail  less  presumptuous  than  Egniont."—  Prescott. 

«c  lec-tic,    *  g-«lec'-tick,  a.  &  3.      [Or. 

(VAcKTi/eof  (eklektikos)  =  selecting  ;  «VXe'yu> 
(ekUgo)  =  to  select,  to  pick  out  :  «»t  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Aiyo)  (lego)  —  to  select  ;  Fr.  eclectique.  ] 

A.  -At  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Selecting,  choosing,  picking  out  at  will 
from  the  doctrines,  teachings,  Ac.  of  others  ; 
not    following    or   adopting   the    leading   of 
others. 

2.  Containing  or   consisting  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  others  ;  as,  an  eclectic  maga- 
zine. 

H.  Phil.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  philo- 
sophers who  professed  that  truth  was  the  one 
object  of  their  enquiries,  and  who,  therefore, 
did  not  attach  themselves  to  any  particular 
sect  or  leader,  but  extracted  and  adopted  for 
themselves  from  the  teachings  and  principles 
of  various  sects  that  which  they  considered 
best.  They  sprung  up  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century. 

"  Cicero  was  of  the  ectectiek  sect,  ami  chose  out  of 
each  such  positions  as  came  nearest  truth."—  Wattt  : 
On  the  Mind. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  eclectic  philosopher  ;  a  supporter  of 
eclectic  philosophy. 

"  Sometimes  a  Stoick,  sometimes  an  Eclectic*.  as  his 
present  humour  leads  \nui."—Itryden  :  Origin  and 
Prograt  of  Satire. 

2.  A  Christian  who  lielieved  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  <fec,, 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Gospel.    One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this 
system  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  that   sect   afterwards   distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  New  Platouists, 
in  the  Alexandrine  bchooL 

•  ec-lec'-ti-cal,  a.  (Eng.  eclectic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  ECLECTIC  (q.v.). 

ie-lec'-tl-cal-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  eclectical  ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  eclectic  philosophers  ;  by 
way  of  selection  and  choosing. 


o  -ti-9ism,  ».  [Eng.  eclectic;  -im.] 
The  system,  doctrine,  or  practice  of  the  eclectic 
philosophers. 

•ec-lec'-tism,  s.    [Fr.  eclectisme.]    The  same 
as  ECLECTICISM  (q.v.). 


'  (9  silent),  ».  [Lat.  eclegma,  from  Gr. 
<icAciy/ia  (ekleigma)  =  an  electuary  :  «K  (ek)  = 
out,  and  \ei\ia  (leiclto)  =  to  lick.) 

Med.  :   A  medicine  made  up  by  the  Incor- 
poration of  oils  with  syrups. 

e  clip  sar'  e  on,  «.  [ECLIPSE.  «.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses. 

8-clip  se,  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  eclipgis,  from  Or. 
(•.Ai-u/Hf  (eklelpsU)  =  a  failure,   from   eVAfii.u 
(ekleipo)  =  to  fail,  to  be  eclipsed  :  ex  (el.')  =  out, 
aud  Aeiirio  (leipn)  =  to  leave.]     [CLIPS.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Darkness,  obscuration. 

(2)  A  temporary  failure  or  obscuration. 

"All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a 
perpetual  fctipte  of  spiritual  life."—  flaliiah  :  Uiitory 
Of  the  World. 


IX  Astron. : 

1.  Astron. :  Tlie  obscuration,  total  or  partial, 
and  not  simply  by  clouds,  of  the  light  coming 
to  us  from  a  heavenly  body.    If  that  body 
shines  by  its  own  light,  the  only  astronomical 
cause  which  can  interfere  with  its  lustre  is 
the  passage  of  another  body  between  it  and 
the  observer's  eye.     If  only  by  reflected  light, 
it  can  be  obscured  also  by  the  intervention  of 
a  body  between  it  and  the  source  of  the  light 
which  it  reflects. 

(1)  Of  the  Sun  :  The  passage  of  the  moon,  or 
even  the  transit  of  an  inferior  planet,  Venus 
or  Mars,  over  the   sun's  disc    between  the 
luminary  and  the  observer's  eye.    [TRANSIT.] 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  occur  only  at  new 
moon.    The  reason  is  obvious.    To  produce  it 
the  sun,  the  moon,  aud  the  earth  must  be  in  a 
straight  line,  the  moon  being  in  the  centre. 
They  are  so  nearly  in  line  every  time  the  moon 
is  now,  that  on  each  of  those  occasions  we 
come  almost  to  the  brink  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  partial  or  total 
In  the  latter  case  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun 
may  be  for  a  brief  period  obscured  by  the 
passage  over  it  of  the  moon.    Or,  it  may  be 
annular,  i.e.,  the  moon,  the  centre  of  which  at 
the  time  is  exactly  over  that  of  the  sun,  while 
her  circumference  is  smaller,  leaves  nothing 
visible  of  the  greater  luminary  except  a  narrow 
ring  of  light  around  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
intervening  body.    [ANNULAR.] 

(2)  Of  the  Moon,:    An  obscuration    of  the 
moon's  light  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
earth's  shadow  over  the  surface  of  its  satellite. 
This  can  occur  only  at  full  moon,  for  to  con- 
stitute it  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon 
must  be  in   a  straight  line,   which  they  so 
nearly  are  every  time  the  moon  is  full  as  to 
bring  us  on  all  such  occasions  to  the  brink  of 
a  lunar  eclipse. 

(9)  The  very  partial  eclipse  of  a  planet  by 
some  one  of  its  moons  passing  over  the  disk 
of  the  greater  body. 

If  (1)  The  eclipse  of  a  star  by  the  moon  or 
by  a  planet  is  called  an  Occultation  (q,v.). 

(2)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  be  cal- 
culated backward  for  any  number  of  centuries, 
and  they  therefore  constitute  a  method  of 
verifying  ancient  dates. 

eclipse-speeder,  s. 

Cotton,  £c. :  A  form  of  spinning-machine. 
e-clip'se,  v.t.  &  i.    [ECLIPSE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  cause  an  eclipse  or  temporary 
obscuration  of  a  heavenly  body  ;  to  darken  or 
hide. 

"The  moone  sometimes  was  ecli/xsed  twice  in  five 
monethes."— P.  UoUmul :  Plinie.  bk.  ii.,  ep.  ix. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  hide,  to  darken,  to  cover,  to  veil. 

"  He  descended  from  his  Father,  BIH!  wlipned  the 
glory  of  his  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of  flesh."— 
Calmet :  Sermont. 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  throw  into  obscurity  or 
into  the  shade. 

"  The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  mouldering  wall, 
JSclipte  its  lustre."  Camper  :  A'utivity. 

*  3.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  throw  into 
the  background. 

"  She  told  the  king  that  her  husbivnil  wns  eclip$ed 
in  Ireland,  by  the  no-countenance  his  majesty  had 
showed  towards  him.'"— Clarettdon. 

*  4.  To  extinguish. 

"  Then  here  I  take  my  ler/e  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Born  to  eclipte  thy  life  iliis  afternoon." 

Shakeifi. :  1  Henm  17.,  Iv.  &. 

5.  To  surpass  or  excel  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  background. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  suffer  an  eclipse  ;  to  be 
eclipsed. 

"  The  labouring  moon 
EMptet  at  their  charms."    lliltvn :  P.  L.,  ii.  60S.  or.fi. 

1T  Crabh  thus  discriminates  between  to 
eclipse  and  to  obscure :  "  In  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  moral  application  eclipse  is  taken 
in  a  particular  and  relative  signification  ;  ob- 
scure is  used  hi  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other 
bodies  between  them  and  the  beholder;  things 
are  in  general  obscured  which  are  in  any  w»y 
rendered  less  striking  or  visible.  To  eclipse 
is  therefore  a  species  of  ohsaiiring :  that  is 
always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed ;  but  every- 
thing is  not  eclipwl  which  is  obscured.  So 
figuratively  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  superior  merit ;  it  is  often  06 
scared  by  an  ungracious  exterior  in  the 
possessor,  or  by  the,  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  life."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


8-clIp  sed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    (ECLIPSE,  v.) 

e-clips  -ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [ECLIPSE,  «,] 

A.  &  &  As  yr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  darkening  by 
an  eclipse ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being 
eclipsed. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overshadowing,  obscur- 
ing, or  throwing  into  the  shade  or  background. 

e-clip  -ta,  *.  [Gr.  «A«iirco  (ekleipo)  =  to  leave 
out,  because  the  seed  crowu  and  ovary  are 
wanting.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asteraeese,  sub  -  tribe 
Eclipteae,  of  which  latter  it  is  the  type.  They 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The 
Brazilian  women  stain  their  hair  black  by 
means  of  Eclipta  erecta. 

e-clip'-te-ae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eelipt(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea:] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroidese. 

S-clIp'-tJc,  •S-clIp'-tick,  a.  &  ».  [Sw. 
ekliptilcan;  Dan.  ekliptiken ;  Ger.  ekliptik; 
Fix  ecliptique ;  Prov.  ecliptic;  Sp.  ecliptica; 
Port,  ecliptica,  a.,  ecliptico,  a.  ;  Ital.  eclittica; 
Lat.  ecliptica  (linea),  all  from  Gr.  enAeiimwit 
(ekleiptikos)  =  of  or  caused  by  an  eclipse. 
[ECLIPSE.]  So  named  because  the  moon  must 
be  in  or  near  the  ecliptic  when  an  eclipse 
takes  place.] 

A.  -As  adj. :  Constituting  the  sun's  path. 

"  Annual  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world-rejoicing  state  it  moves  sublime." 

Thornton :  Summer,  115,  lit. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Astron. :  The  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  sky.  As  his  bright  rays  prevent 
the  stars  from  being  visible  in  the  daytime,  an 
observer  cannot,  with  the  naked  eye,  see  the 
sun  actually  passing  over  certain  constella- 
tions. But  astronomers  have  noted  the  exact 
time  before  or  after  the  sun  that  each  star 
comes  to  the  meridian,  and  at  what  altitude. 
Thus  the  exact  path  of  the  sun  can  be  traced 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  constitutes 
a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  inclined  to  the 
equator,  supposed  to  be  produced  to  the  sky 
at  an  angle  of  about  23"  28',  but  continually 
varying  within  narrow  limits.  As  the  ecliptic 
does  not  coincide  with  the  celestial  equator, 
one  half  of  it  must  be  north  and  the  other 
south  of  it.  The  spots  at  which  the  two  great 
circles  intersect  are  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  former  at  the 
vernal  and  the  latter  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
[EQUINOX.]  Were  there  an  observer  in  the 
sun  he  would  see  the  earth  traverse  the 
same  constellations  which  the  sun  seems  to  us 
to  do.  The  Ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  each  constituting  a  "sign  of  the 
Zodiac."  [ZODIAC.] 

"  Down  from  the  eclipMc  sped  with  hoped  success." 
MOton:  P.  L.,iii.  740. 

ec  loguc,  *  scg  logue,  s.  [Lat.  ecloga,  from 
Gr.  «icAoyrj  (ekloge)  =  a  selection :  «  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Ae'vu  (lego)  =  to  select ;  Fr.  eglogue.]  A 
pastoral  poem,  in  which  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced conversing  with  each  other,  as  those  of 
Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

"  An  eclogue  or  a  lampoon  written  by  K  Highland 
chief  was  a  literary  portent"— Macaulay :  flat.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

ec'  ly  sis,  ».  [Gr.  «<tAuo-«  (eklusis)  =  (1)  a 
release,  (2)  a  lowering  of  the  voice  through 
three  quarter-tones.] 

Music :  The  flattening  of  sounds  to  adapt 
them  to  a  change  of  keynote. 

cc  6  nom'-  i-cal,  e'-co-nSm-X-cal,  e"c-&- 
nom  ic,    *  e'c-o-nom-ique,  vcec-o- 
nom-ic,  *cec-o-nom-i-cal,  a.  &  s.   [Lat. 
CRcnnomicui,from  Gr.  oiKOi/ofxiKO?  (oikonomikns), 
from   niKorofiia  (oifcowmia)  =  economy  (q.v.); 
Fr.  economique.  ] 
A.  As  adj.  (Of  all  forms) : 
1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house  or  household. 

"  In  economical  affairs,  having  proposed  the  govern. 
tiifin.  uf  a  family,  we  consider  £be  proper  means  to 
eflectit."—  Wattt. 

•  2.  Regulative. 

"  Part  o{  the  power  given  unto  Christ  as  man  being 
purely  (economical.'' — Grtno  :  Coimoloyia  Sacru,  152. 

*  3.  Family,  domestic. 

"  In  this  economical  misfortune."— Ifttton:  Doctrlnt 
of  Divorce. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  S yrian.    ».  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


economically— ecstasied 
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4.  Managing  household  or  domestic  matters 
With  care  and  frugality  ;  frugal,  careful  ;  not 
wasteful  or  extravagant. 

"  Too  economical  in  taste 
Their  sorrow  or  their  joy  to  waste." 

Lloyd  :  The  Pott. 

5.  Managed  or  handled  with  care  and  fru- 
gality :  as,  an  economical  use  of  money   or 
time. 

6.  Relating  to  the  science  of  economics,  or 
to  the  resources  of  a  country. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL)  :  [ECONOMICS]. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  econo- 
mical, saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  penurious,  and 
niggardly  :  "  Saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by 
with  care  ;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  spent  ;  thrifty  or  thriving 
is  accumulating  by  means  of  saving  ;  penii- 
riovs  is  suffering  as  from  penury  by  means  of 
taving  ;  niggardly,  after  the  manner  of  a  nig- 
gard, nigh,  or  dlose  person,  is  not  spending 
or  letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities.  To  be  economical  is  a  virtue  in 
those  who  have  but  narrow  means  ;  all  the 
other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavourable  ;  he  who  is 
laving  when  young,  will  be  covetous  when 
old  ;  he  who  is  sparing  will  generally  be 
sparing  out  of  the  comforts  of  others  ;  he 
who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  desire  of 
getting  with  that  of  saving  ;  he  who  is  penu- 
rinus  wants  nothing  to  make  him  a  complete 
miser  ;  he  who  is  niggardly  in  his  Healings 
will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his  character." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  Economical  method  of  disputation  : 

Ancient  Logic:  A  method  of  disputation 
which  trusted  to  artifice  and  careful  manage- 
ment rather  than  to  the  truth  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced. 

economic-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ.  :  A  technical  term  for  the 
different  orders  or  kinds  of  wealth,  as  money, 
labour,  credit,  and  the  various  objects  which 
fall  under  either  of  those  heads  or  types. 
Thus,  Money  is  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the 
material  things  which  constitute  wealth  ;  as, 
money,  properly  so  called,  land,  houses, 
animals,  corn,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  <fec. 
Labour  is  the  type  of  services  of  every  kind, 
as  those  of  the  artisan,  ploughman,  lawyer, 
physician,  Ac.  Credit,  which  is  of  itself 
merely  a  right  of  action,  is  the  type  of  rights 
of  all  sorts,  as  the  right  to  annuities,  divi- 
dends, rents,  copyrights,  patent-rights,  rever- 
sions, advowsons,  Ac.  All  these  things  are 
wealth,  because  they  are  exchangeable  quan- 
tities; in  other  words,  because  they  can  be 
bought  and  sold.  (Bithell.) 


'-I-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  economical; 
-ly.]  In  an  economical  manner  ;  with  eco- 
nomy or  frngality. 

ec  6-nom  Ics,  *  ec-o-nom  icks,  *  ceo- 
o-nom-icks,  s.  [ECONOMIC,  a.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  management   of  a 
household  or  domestic  concerns. 

"The  best  author*  have  chosen  rather  to  handle 
education  in  their  politicks  than  in  their  aconomickt." 
—  Wotton:  Qf  Education. 

2.  That  branch  of  political  economy  which 
treats  of  exchangeable  things,  and  of  the  laws 
•which  regulate  their  exchange. 

e-con-6  mist,  *  ce-con-o-mist,  «.  [Fr. 
economiste.] 

1.  One  who  manages  household  or  other 
affairs    with    economy  ;   one   who   exercises 
economy. 

"  One  that  will  prove  a  great  husband  and  »  good 
meonomtst."—  Ho»el:  Ltttert.  bk.  1.,  ser.  it,  lett.  17. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in    the  science   of 
economics  or  political  economy. 

"  David  Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found political  economic  of  his  time,  declared  that 
onr  mndness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Urn. 
saders."—  Itacaulay:  Sitt.  Bug.,  ch.  nix. 

"  e-con-d-miz-a'-tlon,  *.  [Eng.  economise); 
•cftiou.]  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  econo- 
mizing ;  economy,  frugality,  saving. 

e-con  i-mize,  ce-con  -6-nuze,  v.i.  ft  t. 
[Fr.  econamiser.} 
A.  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  manage  affairs  ;  to  arrange. 

"  [Men)  under  tyranny  and  servitude  are  wanting 
that  power  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty, 
to  dispose  and  oxonomiu  in  the  land  which  God  has 
given  them.'—  Milton  :  Tenure  of  Kingt  and  Magit- 


2.  To  act  or  manage  domestic  or  pecuniary 
affairs  with  economy  ;  to  be  economical,  frugal, 
or  prudent. 

"  He  dens  Bot  know  how  to  •oonomizt."— Smart. 
B.  Trans. :   To  use,  administer,  or  expend 
with  economy  or  frugality. 


e-con'-o-mized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ECONOMIZE.] 

e-c6n'-6-miz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  t.  [ECONO- 
MIZE.] 

A.  A.  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of 
managing  affairs  with  economy. 


--,     ce-oon-o-my,  i.    [O.  Fr. 

oeconomie,  from  Lat.  ceconomia,  from  Or.  oi«o- 
vofiia  (oikonomia)  —  the  management  of  a 
household  :  olxot  (pikos)  =  a  house,  and  vo^ot 
(nomos)  =  a  law  or  rule  ;  vtyju  (nemo)  =  to 
deal  out.] 

1.  The  management,  regulation,  and  govern- 
ment of  a  household  or  household  affairs. 

"  By  St.  Paul's  economy  the  heir  diners  nothing  from 
a  servant,  while  he  is  in  his  minority."  —  Taylor  :  Holy 
Living. 

2.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  or  expenditure 
of  money  ;  frugality,  discretion,  and  care  in 
expenditure. 

"  The  Scriptures,  in  a  thousand  place*,  praise  econ- 
omy."— Goldsmith  :  Bee,  No.  5. 

3.  A  careful  and  judicious  use  of  anything  ; 
as,  of  time. 

4.  The  disposition,  arrangement,  or  plan  of 
any  work. 

"  If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest 
parts  of  an  epick  poem,  what  soul  .  .  .  can  be  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  body  of  so  great  a  work!"— 
Dry  den  :  jEneid  (Dedio.l. 

5.  The  operations  of  nature  in  the  genera- 
tion, nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals 
and  plants  ;   the  regular,  harmonious  system 
tinder  which  the  functions  of  living  animals 
and  plants  are  performed. 

6.  The  regulation,  administration,  or  system 
of  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state, 
nation,  or  department. 

7.  A  system  of  matter  ;  a  distribution  of  every- 
thing, active  or  passive,  to  its  proper  place. 

"  These  the  strainers  aid, 
That  by  a  constant  separation  made 
They  may  a  due  eccmwi.tr  maintain." 

Bloxkmore  :  Creation. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
economy,  frugality,  and  parsimony  :  "Economy 
implies  management  ;  frugality  implies  tem- 
perance ;  parsimony  implies  simply  forbear- 
ance to  spend,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  common 
idea  included  in  these  terms  :  but  the  econo- 
mical man  spares  expense  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as 
effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible  :  thefrugal 
man  spares  expense  on  himself  or  on  his  in- 
dulgences ;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  whilst  he  is  frugal  towards  himself  ; 
the  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as 
well  as  others  ;  he  has  no  other  object  than 
saving.  By  economy,  a  man  may  make  a 
limited  income  turn  to  the  best  account  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  by  frugality  he  may 
with  a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much 
good  to  others  :  by  parsimony  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a 
narrow  income  :  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  economical  ;  we  recom- 
mend a  diet  for  being  frugal  ;  we  condemn  a 
habit  or  a  character  for  being  parsimonious." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  economy, 
and  management  :  "  Economy  has  a  more  com- 
prehensive meaning  than  management  ;  for  it 
includes  the  system  of  science  and  of  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  domestic  arrangements  ; 
as  the  economy  of  agriculture  ;  the  internal 
economy  of  a  government  ;  political,  civil,  or 
religious  economy  ;  or  the  economy  of  one's 
household.  Management,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  action  that  is  seldom  abstracted  from  its 
agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial  sense, 
namely,  as  a  part  of  economy.  The  internal 
economy  of  a  family  depends  principally  on 
the  prudent  management  of  the  female  :  the 
economy  of  every  well-regulated  community 
requires  that  all  the  members  should  keep 
their  station,  and  preserve  a  strict  subordina- 
tion ;  the  management  of  particular  branches 
of  this  economy  should  belong  to  particular 
individuals."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

T  (1)  Domestic  Economy  :   [DOMESTIC]. 

(2)  Political  Economy  :  [POLITICAL]. 


e  con-ver'-so,  phr.  [Lat.]  On  the  contrary  j 
on  the  other  hand. 

e-cor-cb.ee,  «.    [Fr.] 

Art  :  An  anatomical  figure  ;  the  subject, 
man  or  animal,  flayed,  deprived  of  its  skin,  BO 
that  the  muscular  system  is  exposed  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  The  word  skeleton  Is 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  bony  struc- 
ture. 

e-coV-saise,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music  :  Dance  music  in  the  Scotch  style. 

e-cos'-tate,  o.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out,  without, 
and  costa  =  a  rib.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
no  central  rib  or  costa. 

e-co'ute,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  place  for  listening; 
ecouter  =  to  hear.] 

Fort.  :  A  gallery  built  in  front  of  the  glacis 
of  a  fortification,  as  a  lodgment  for  troops  to 
intercept  the  miners  of  an  attacking  force. 

ec'-pha-sis,  «.    [Or.] 

Rhet.  :  A  direct  or  distinct  declaration. 

ec'-phly-sis,  *•  [Gr.  «V0Av'£w  (ekphlmo)  =  to 
bubble  up.] 

Path.  :  Vesicular  eruption,  confined  in  its 
action  to  the  surface. 

ec-pho-ne  -ma,  *.  [Gr.  =  a  thing  called  out  : 
«<e  (ek)  =  out,  and  <$>u>vi\  (phone)  =  the  voice.] 

Rhet.  :  A  breaking-out  of  the  voice  with 
some  interjectional  particle. 

*  ec-pho-neme,  s.    [EOPHONEMA.] 

Gram.  :  A  mark  (!)  used  to  express  wonder, 
surprise,  admiration,  &c. 

<£c-pho-ne'-sls,  s.     [Gr.  =  pronunciation,  ex- 

clamation.] 

Rfiet.  :  An  animated  or  passionate  exclama- 
tion. 

ec'-pno-ra,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  carrying  out,  a  pro- 
jection ;  tKifttpw  (ekphero)  =  to  carry  out  :  « 
(ek)  =  out,  and  rjxlpia  (phero)  =  to  carry.] 

Arch.  :  The  projection  of  any  member  or 
moulding  before  the  face  of  the  member  or 
moulding  next  below  it. 

*  ec-phrac  -tic,  '  ec-phrao-tick,  o.  ft  t. 

[Gr.  eV^poKTiKos  (ekphralctikoi)  =  capable  of 
removing  obstructions  ;  eV^pacrcrui  (ekphratso) 
=  to  remove  obstructions.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Capable  or  having  the  quality 
or  power   of  removing  obstructions  ;   deob- 
struent  ;  serving  to  dissolve  or  attenuate. 

"  Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration,  by  suitable  purges  and  ecphractick 
medicines.  "—  Ha  rrey. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

tiled.  :  A  medicine  which  has  the  quality  or 
power  of  attenuating  tough  or  viscid  humours 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

ec'-phy-ma,  s.   [Gr.  =  an  eruption  of  pimples  ; 

tx<i>vu>  (elcpHuo)  =  to  grow  out  :  «  (ek)  =  out, 

and  <f>v<a  (phuo)  —  to  grow.] 

Path.  :  A  cutaneous  excrescence,  as  a  car- 
buncle and  the  like. 

ec-phys-e'-SIS,    s.      [Gr.  «Vc<£v<nio-i«  (ekphit- 
sesis)  =  a  breathing  out  ;   iie<t>v<rau  (ekphuaao) 
=  to  breathe  out.J 
Med.  :  Rapid  breathing. 


[Gr.    cKirnpns   (ekpuisis)  = 
suppuration  ;  imrveu  (ekpueo)  =  to  bring  to 
suppuration.] 
Path.  :  Impetigo,  a  humid  scale. 

6-cra'-seur,  *.  [Fr.,  from  ecraser  =  to  crush 
to  pieces.] 

Surg.  :  A  steel  chain  tightened  by  a  screw, 
and  used  for  removing  piles,  polypi,  malig- 
nant growths,  ftc.  Used  also  in  obstetrical 
practice. 

ec  rhyth'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  ^^^(^(el-rh 
=  out  of  tune  :  «  (ek)  =  out,  and 
(rhuthmos)  =  tune.] 

Med.  :  An  irregular  or  disordered  beating  of 
the  pulse. 

gcs  ta-sied,  a.  [Eng.  ecstasy;  -ed.}  Filled 
with  ecstasy  or  enthusiasm  ;  ravished,  en- 
tranced. 

"  These  an  as  common  to  the  inanimate  thing*  a* 
to  the  most  tcttatitd  soul  upon  earth."—  -Vorrfc. 


boil,  boy;  po"ut,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  pb  -t> 
-dan.  -tian  =  sh*n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -t^ion,    sion     zhun.       cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -hie,  -die,  ftc.  -  feel,  dfL. 
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ecstasis— edaphodont 


•So*  -ta-sla,  «.    [Gr.]    Ecstasy. 

ecs-ta-sy,  *ecs-ta-sie,  s.  [Low  LaL 
tcttcais  -  a  trance  ;  Gr.  Ccffram  (eA;stasis)  = 
(1)  a  displacement,  (2)  a  trauce  :  tK  (ek)  =  out, 
era-  (sta-),  root  of  lorrjfii  (/listemi)  =»  place  ; 
O.  FT.  ecstase;  FT.  extase.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
carried  away  from  the  body,  or  in  which  the 
ordinary    functions   of   the  senses    are   tem- 
porarily suspended  by  the  contemplation  of 
some  extraordinary  or  supernatural  object  or 
occurrence ;  a  trance. 

"Whether  what  we  call  eataty  be  not  dreaming 
with  our  eyes  open,  I  leave  tj  be  examined."— /.oc*e. 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  passions  are  excited 
to  a  high  degree  and  the  thoughts  absorbed :  as, 

(1)  A  state  of  excessive  joy,  rapture,  or  de- 
light. 

"An  tcstaty  that  mothers  only  feel 
Flays  round  my  heart  " 

A.  Philips:  Distrest  Mather,  v.  1. 

*(2)  A  state  of  excessive  grief,  distress,  or 
anxiety. 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead  .  .  . 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy."  Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  111  2. 

(3)  A  state  of  enthusiasm. 

"  He  on  the  tender  gram 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy." 

Milton:  Comiu,  624.  625. 

*3.  Madness,  distraction. 

"Blasted  with  ecstaty."        Shaketp. :  Hamlet  ill  L 
H.  Med. :  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which 
the  patient  remembers,  after  the  pjroxysm  is 
Over,  the  ideas  he  has  had  during  the  fit ;  a 
trance. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecstasy, 
rapture,  and  transport:  "There  is  a  strong 
resemblance  in  the  meaning  and  application 
of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  exces- 
sive tension  of  the  mind.  The  ecstasy  marks  a 
passive  state,  from  the  Greek  e<c<rrao-is(efcstois) 
and  efio-njui  (existemi)  t<>  stand,  or  be  out  of 
oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  The  rayture,  from 
the  Latin  rapio,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  and 
transport,  from  trans  and  porto,  to  carry  be- 
yond oneself,  rather  designate  an  active  state, 
a  violent  impulse  with  which  it  hurries  itself 
forward.  An  ecstasy  and  rapture  are  always 
pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable  causes  •. 
transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings ;  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  rap- 
tures; joy  and  anger  have  their  transports. 
An  ecstasy  benumbs  the  faculties  ;  it  will  take 
away  the  power  of  speech  and  often  of 
thought ;  it  is  commonly  occasioned  by 
sadden  and  unexpected  events  :  rapture,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the  powers, 
and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently 
arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings,  but 
more  particularly  to  children,  ignorant  people, 
or  to  such  as  have  not  their  feelings  under 
control :  rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applic- 
able to  persons  with  superior  minds,  to  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  importance.  Trans- 
ports are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions  and  are 
seldom  indulged,  even  on  joyous  occasions, 
except  by  the  volatile  and  passionate.  A 
reprieve  from  the  .sentence  of  death  will  pro- 
duce an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  pardoned 
criminal ;  religious  contemplation  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind 
strongly  imbued  with  pious  zeal ;  in  trans- 
port? of  rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance e«r  after."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•Scs'-ta-Sy',  v.t.  [ECSTASY,  ».]  To  fill  as 
with  an  ecstasy  of  rapture,  delight,  or  enthu- 
siasm. 

"They  were  so  erittuied  with  Joy  that  they  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  trinrnphiint  ahouta  and  acclama- 
tions."—Scott  :  Chriitifin  Life,  I.  iv.  5  6. 

«cs  tat  ic,   *ecstat  ick,    •  ccs  tat  I - 

Cal,    a.      [Or.   ^(CO-TOTIICOS    (ekstatikos),   from 
iKareurif  (ekstasis)  =  ecstasy  (q.v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  ecstasy ; 
ravishing,  entrancing,  rapturous. 

"  One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecttatick  dreams." 

Pope :  Moral  Enayt,  v.  «0. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ecstasy ;  ravished,  en- 
tranced. 

i       "  In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  r.rntatif  fit." 
Milton  :  Ode  on  The  Pauion. 

3.  In  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

"Then  ecstatic  she  diffused 
The  canvas,  seir.ed  the  palette,  with  quick  hand 
The  colours  brewed."    Thornton  :  Liberty,  iv.  216-18. 


*  4.  Tending  to  external  objects. 

"  I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  eotatical  lore,  which 
continually  carries  me  out  to  good  without  uiyselt"— 
Norrit. 

ecs  tat-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tcstatical;  -ly.] 
In  an  ecstatic  manner;  with  ecstasy  or  rap- 
ture. 

ec'-ta-sis,  *.  [Gr.=  an  extension  ;  Itcrei'vai 
(ekteino)  =  to  stretch  out :  eic  (ek)  =  out,  and 
rtivta  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Rhet. :  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from 
short  to  long. 

ec  thllp  -SIS,  s.  [Or.  «0Ai<^i«  '(ekthlipsis)  = 
a  squeezing  out ;  £icdAi/3ut  (ckthlibu)  —  to 
squeeze  out :  «  (ek)  =  out,  and  0Aij3w  (thlibo) 
=  to  squeeze.] 

Lot.  Pros. :  The  cutting  off  or  elision  of  a 
final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  m  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

ec  -thym-a,  s.    [Gr._  a  pustule.] 

Path. :  An  eruption  of  pimples. 

ec  to-blast,  s.  [Gr.  CKTO?  (ektos)  =  outside, 
and  /3Aa<TTos  (blastos)  —  a  sprout,  a  shoot.  ] 

Biol. :  The  membrane  composing  the  walls 
of  a  cell,  as  distinguished  from  those  forming 
the  mesoblast,  the  entoblast,  and  the  entostho- 
blast.  (Agassiz.) 

cc  tS-car-pa -90-06,  8c-tS-oar'-p8-88, 

s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ectocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  order  of  seaweeds  co-exten- 
sive with  the  family  Ectocarpidee  (q.v.). 

Sc-to-car'-pl  -d»,  3.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ecto- 
carp(u.s);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

Sot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Fucoids,  sub- 
order Vaucheria ;  the  threads  are  jointed, 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  variously 
branched.  Vesicles  derived  from  one  joint, 
either  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  of  the 
laterals.  (Lindley.)  The  Ectocarpidse  are  olive- 
coloured,  articulated,  filiform  seaweeds,  with 
sporanges  producing  ciliated  zoospores,  either 
external,  attached  to  the  jointed  ramuli,  or 
formed  out  of  some  of  the  interstitial  cells. 
Four  genera  occur  in  Europe. 

e'c-to'-car'-pUS,  «.  [Gr.  MTOS  (ektos)  =  with- 
out, outside,  and  xopiro;  (karpos)  =  fruit.  So 
named  because  the  theca  is  not  enclosed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucoids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ectocarpidse.  The  frond  is 
branching,  the  ramuli  scattered.  Sixteen 
British  species  are  described  by  Harvey,  the 
the  commonest  being  Ectocarpus  verminosus 
and  E.  littoralis. 

Sc'-to-CyBt,  «.  [Gr.  «TO«  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  KVOTIS  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool. :  The  external  investment  of  the  crenoe- 
cium  of  a  Polyzoon. 

cc'  to  derm,  s.  [Gr.  £*T<5s  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  Sepua  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Aunt. :  The  outer  layer  or  membrane  of 
the  skin.    [EPIDERMAL.] 

"  The  body  Is  essentially  composed  of  two  layers  or 
membranes  an  uuter  layer  or  fctotierm,  and  an  inner 
layer  or  endoderm."— a .  A.  Jficholton. 

2.  Zool. :  The  external  integument  of  any 
animal  belonging  to  the  Coelenterata. 

Sc-to'-derm'-al,  o.    [Eng.  ectoderm ;  -ol.] 
Anal. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ectoderm. 

e'c-to'-par'-a-site,  *.  [Gr.  I*TO«  (ektos)  = 
without,  oiftside,  and  Eng.  parasite  (q.v.).] 
A  parasitic  animal  infesting  the  outside  of 
animals,  as  distinguished  from  an  endo- 
parasite,  which  exists  within  the  body. 

*ec-to'-pl-a,  *  Sc'-t6-pfc  «.  [Gr.  «  (ek)  = 
out,  and  TOITOS  (topos)  =  a  place.] 

Path. :  A  morbid,  generally  congenital,  dis- 
placement of  parts. 

cc  to-pls  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  «Toiri$"  (ektopizo)  = 
to  move  from  a  place.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidee.  Ecto- 
pistes  migratorius  is  the  Passenger  Pigeon  of 
North  America.  [PASSENGER-PIGEON.] 

cc'  to  sarc,  «.  [Gr.  ixros  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  <rop£  (sarx),  genit.  o-op«us  (sarkos) 
-flesh.] 

Zool.  :  The  outer  transparent  sarcode-layer 
of  certain  rhlzopods,  as  the  Amoeba. 


eV-tS-ZO-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  IKTOS  (tktos)  =  witlv. 
out,  outside,  aud  fifov  (zoon),  pi.  f<ja  (zua)  ** 
an  animal.] 

Zool. :  Animals  parasitic  on  the  outside  of 
liviug  bodies,  as  distinguished  from  ESutozoa, 
animals  parasitic  within  them. 

Sc-trd'-pi-uin.  «.  [Gr.  Ixrooiriov  (ektropion), 
from  tKTpoiros  (ektropos)  =  a  turning  out  of  the 
way  :  ex  (ek)  =  out,  and  rpoirot  (tropos)  =  a 
turn  ;  rptma  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Med. :  An  everted  eyelid,  produced  either 
by  a  tumefaction  of  the  inner  membrane  or  by 
a  contraction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelids. 

8c-tr5f -Jo,  o.  [Gr.  e/cTpcuTixos-  (ektrotikos)  = 
pertaining  to  abortion  ;  ocrpuxrtt  (ektrosis)  = 
abortion  ;  cKTirpuo-Kw  (ektitrosko)  =  to  causa 
a  miscarriage.) 

Med. :  Preventing  the  development  of  a 
disease ;  as,  an  ectrotic  treatment  of  small-pox 

Sc-tjMSf -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  «TvA(OTiic6"«  (ektu- 
lotikos)  =  hardening  into  a  callus ;  rvAo;  (tulos) 
=  a  knot,  a  callus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  medicine  or  sub- 
stance having  the  power  or  property  of  re- 
moving callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  capable  of  re- 
moving callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

Sc-typ'-al,  a.  [Eng.  ectyp(e);  -al.}  Taken 
from  the  original ;  imitated,  copied. 

"Exemplars  of  all  the  tctt/pal  copies."— fllii: 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Thinyt,  p.  417. 

Sc'-type,  *.  [Gr.  eicTviroj  (ektvpos)  =  formed 
in  high  relief.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :   A   reproduction  or   close 
copy  of  an  original. 

"  The  complex  Ideas  of  aubstances  are  tctypei,  copies, 
but  not  perfect  ones  ;  not  adequate."— Lock*. 

2.  Arch. :  A  cast  in  relief  of  an  ornamental 
design  produced  from  a  mould. 

Sc-ty-pSg'-ra-phjf,  *.   [Gr.  «Tviro«  (ektupos), 

and  ypd<}>w  (graplio)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  A 
mode  of  etching  which  gives  the  design  in 
relief.  The  plate  is  exposed  by  the  etching- 
needle  between  the  lines,  instead  of  at  the  lines. 

ec  11  men  ic,  ec  u  men  i  cal,  *c9-cn- 
men'  i-cal,  o.  [Lat.  cecumenicus  =>  Gr. 
oiKoufi.fvi.K6y  (oikoumenikos)  —  of  or  from  the 
whole  world ;  otKovpcVi}  (oikoumeni)  =  the 
inhabited  world.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  General,  universal ;  used  of  cer- 
tain Councils  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  whole  of  Christendom.  [COUNCIL.] 

e  -cu  lie,  s.  [Fr.]  A  stable,  a  covered  place 
for'horses. 

So'-zS-ma,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ««£«'*>  (efczeo)=to  boil 
out :  (K  (ek)  =  out,  and  £e'o>  (zeo)  =  to  boil.] 

Med. :  A  skin  disease,  on  the  head,  face,  &c., 
with  formation  of  crusts  generally  ;  the  skin 
red  and  full  of  infiltration.  Treatment  con- 
stitutional, with  soft  soap  or  emollient  lotions 
and  unguents  externally. 

ec  zem  a  toils,  o.  [Gr.  *ic£j,iaTo«  (ekgema- 
tos),  genii,  of  CK^WUI  (ekzema) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ous.l 

Med. :  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
produced  by  eczema. 

-ed,  affix.  An  affix  to  weak  verbs,  indicative 
of  past  time.  [DID.] 

*  e  da'-9ious,  a.     [Lat.  edux  (genit.  edacis), 
from  edo  =  to  eat.]     Greedy,  voracious,  de- 
vouring, ravenous. 

1  e  da'-9lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  edacious;  -ly.] 
Greedily,  voraciously,  ravenously. 

»e  da  -gious-ness,  *.  [Bug.  edacious;  -ness.) 
Greediness,  voracity,  ravenousuess,  rapacity. 

*  S-dls^'-l-ty;   ».     [Lat.   edacitas,  from  edax 
(genit  edacis).']    Greediness,  rapacity. 

"  Napoleon  sacrificing  a  world  to  the  edacity  ol 
greedy  kinsmen  and  kinswomen."— Sir  C.  O.  lluffi/ : 
four  Yean  of  Irith  Uittory  (Fret),  p.  vh. 

o  daph  6  don,  s.  [Gr.  <oa6o«  (edaphos)  = 
bottom,  foundation,  and  ujovc  (oilous),  genit. 
ujovrot  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Palaxmt.  :  A  genus  of  Chimseroid  fishes, 
from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the  Eocene. 

e  daph'  6  don t,  «.  [EDAPHOD«V.]  Any 
fish  of  the  genus  Edaphodon  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  itUl ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  O3  -  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


edda— edge 
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id'  da,  s.  [leel.  =  great-grandmother,  ances- 
tress.] A  name  given  l>y  Bishop  Brynjulf 
Sveinsson  to  a  volume  containing  the  system 
of  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  as  being  the 
mother  or  source  of  all  Scandinavian  poetry. 
It  was  originally  compiled  by  Ssemund,  a 
Christian  priest  in  Iceland,  who  died  in  A.D. 
1133,  and  contained  poems  and  chants  of  a 
mythic,  prophetic,  and  religious  character. 
A  prose  synopsis  of  these  poems  was  made  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  an  Icelandic  gentleman,  a 
pupil  of  the  grandson  of  Rsemund,  who  was 
*'  scald  "  or  court  poet  in  Norway.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1241,  on  his  return  to  Iceland. 
The  portion  of  the  book  compiled  by  Ssemund 
is  known  as  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  and  the 
continuation  of  Sturleson  as  the  Younger  or 
Prose  Edda. 

Sd'  das,  s.    [EDDOBS.] 

•gd'-der  (1),  ».    [ADDER.]    A  viper. 

ed  -der  (2),  s.  [A.S.  edor,  eder  =  a  hedge  or 
fence.] 

*  1.  Such  fence-wood  as  is  commonly  worked 
into  the  tops  of  fences  to  bind  them  together. 

"  In  lopping  and  fencing,  save  edder  and  stake. 
Thine  hedges,  as  needeth,  to  mend  or  to  make." 
Turner:  Hutbandrie,  xxxiii.  18. 

2.  Straw  ropes  used  in  thatching  corn-ricks 
transversely  to  bind  together  the  ropes  which 
go  over  the  top  of  the  ricks. 

1J  In  the  Midland  counties  often  called 
Hether,  or  Hethering. 

Sd  -der  (3),  *.    [UDDER.] 

1.  The  udder  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  breast  of  a  woman.    (Scotch.) 

•e'd'-der,  v.t.  [EDDER  (2),  «.]  To  bind  to- 
gether and  make  tight  the  tops  of  hedge- 
stakes  by  interweaving  with  edder. 

"  To  add  strength!  to  the  hedge,  edder  it ;  which  is, 
bind  the  top  of  the  stakes  with  some  small  long  poles, 
on  each  side."— Mortimer  :  Butbandry. 

*  ed'-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EDDER,  v.] 

*  Sd -der-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EDDER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  binding 
or  securing  with  edder. 

£d  -ders,  s.  pi.    [EDDOES.] 

ed  dish,  ead'-feh,  *  ed-ish,  s.  [A  S.  edisc.  ] 
Aftermath  ;  the  second  crop  of  grass  after 
mowing. 

3d' -does ,   ed'  das,   cd'-ders,    s.  pi.    [An 

African  word  from  the  Gold  Coast.  ] 

Sot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  tuberous 
stems  of  Colocasia  escnlentum,  Caladium  vio- 
Jaceum,  and  other  araceous  plants. 

Sd-dy,  *ed-die,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  idha  =  (s.) 
an  eddy,  (v.)  to  Whirl  about;  8w.  dial,  idha, 
ida  ;  Dan.  dial.  ide.  Formed  from  Icel.  idh-= 
back  ;  A.S.  ed-,  preserved  as  t-  in  twit ;  Goth. 
id-  =  back  ;  O.S.  idug  (Skeat).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  current  of  water  running  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  main  stream. 

"  Mark  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rude  stream  into  the  bay." 

Carew  :  To  my  Mittrea. 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  running 
In  a  circle. 

3.  A  current  of  air  moving  with  a  circular 
motion. 

"  Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play." 
Additon  :  Cato,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Moving  in  a  circle  ;  whirling. 

"  The  one  has  only  an  eddy  wind,  which  seems  to  be 
the  effect  of  two  contrary  winds."— Dampier  :  Voyaget, 
vol.  iii.,  pt,  3. 

ftd'-dy,  v.i.  A  t.    [EDDY,  s.} 

1.  Intrans. :  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  whirl, 
to  revolve  as  in  an  eddy. 

"  The  unwonted  sound, 
Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round. 
Was  tossed  from  fell  to  fell." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Hi.  7. 

*2.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  as  in  an 
eddy  ;  to  collect  into  an  eddy. 

"  The  circling  mountains  'eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  822,  323. 

eddy-water,  >. 

Jfaut.:  The  water  which  falls  back  on  the 
rudder  of  a  ship  under  sail.  Called  also  Dead- 
water. 


eddy-wind, *. 

Naut. :  The  wind  turned  or  beaten  back 
from  a  sail,  a  mountain,  or  anything  which 
obstructs  its  passage. 

ed  -dy-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [EDDY,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As-  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  moving  as 

in  an  eddy  ;  curling,  whirling. 

S-del-for'-Slte,  ».  [Ger.  (Kdelforsit,  from 
^Edelfors,  in  Sweden,  where  it  occurs  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  prob.  an  impure 
Wollastonite. 

ed  e-lite,  eed'  e-lite,  *.     [Adel(fors),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min  )  (q.v.).] 
M in.  :  The  same  as  Prehnite  (q.v.). 

e  de'-ma,  &c.    [(EDEMA,  &c.J 

e  -del-weiss  (w  as  v),  s.    [Ger.] 

Dot. :  Leontopodium  alpinum,  an  alpine  plant, 
with  dense  clusters  of  flower  heads,  surrounded 
by  radiating  densely  pubescent  floral  leaves. 

E  -den,  s.  [Heb.  J-TJ?  (ederi) = delight,  pleasure ; 
Eden  in  Heb.  is  cogn.  with  Arab  Adan—  Aden, 
the  British  colony  on  the  Arabian  coast. 

1.  Scripture  Geography: 

(1)  A  fertile  and  happy  region,  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Asia,  containing  the  seat  of 
Paradise,  also  the  garden  of  delights,  within 
that  area,   in  which  our  first  parents  were 
placed  during  their  period  of  probation.    Of 
the  four  rivers,  or  river-heads,  which  "went 
out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  "  (Gen.  ii.  10), 
one  is  thoroughly  identified  as  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris ;   what  the 
Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  or  were  has  been 
greatly  disputed. 

(2)  Other  highly  pleasant  regions.      (Isa. 
xxxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23  ;  Amos  i.  5.) 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Fig.):  Any  intensely  pleasant 
place. 

"  Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Jideiit  of  the  Eastern  wave." 

Byron :  Giaour. 

*  e-den'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Eden  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eden. 

"  By  the  memory  of  Edenlc  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost."  E.  B.  Browning. 

e'-den-lte,  s.  [Ger.  eden.it,  from  Eden(ville), 
in  New  York  county,  where  it  occurs,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Magnesia- 
lime-iron  Amphibole,  pale  in  colour,  having  in 
its  composition  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

e-den-ized,  a.  [Eng.  Eden;  -ized.]  Ren- 
dered morally  suitable  for  paradise. 

"  For  pure  saints  edenited  unfit." 

Daviei :  Wittet  Pilgrimage,  sign.  N.  4. 

e-den'-tal,  e-den'~tal-ous,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
edentat(us)  =  toothless";  Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 

A,  As  adj. :   Without   teeth.      The   more 
general  term  is  edentate  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  order  Edentata 
(q.v.). 

2.  PL  :  That  order  itself. 
e-den'-ta-lous,  a.    [EDENTAL.] 

e-den-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  eden- 
tettw  =  toothless.] 

1.  Zool. :   An  order  of  Mammals  quite  or 
nearly  destitute  of  teeth.    To  be  more  specific, 
there  are  no  incisor  teeth,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  single  Armadillo,  which    has  one.    In 
most  cases  also  the  canines,  and  sometimes 
the  molars,  are  deficient.    The  order  compre- 
hends the  Dasypodidse  (Armadillos),  Bradypo- 
didte  (Sloths),  and    Myrmecophagidae   (Ant- 
eaters).    Some  have  divided  the  last  of  these 
into  three :  Myrmecophagidse  proper,  Manilla;, 
Scaly  Ant-eaters  or  Pangolins,  and  Oryctero- 
pidae  or  Aardvarks. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  occur  in  the  Miocene,  in 
the  Pliocene,  and  onward  till  now. 

e-den'-tate,  a.  &  t.    [EDENTATA.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
Zool. :  Without  teeth. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Mammalian  order 
Edentata. 

"  The  placentation  of  the  Edenlatei  rule*."— Xichot- 
ton:  Zoology,  ch.  Ixxi. 

e-den'-ta-ted,  a.  [EDENTATE.]  The  same 
as  EDENTATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

e-den-ta'-tton,  t.  [Lat.  edentatus,  pa.  par. 
of  edento  =  to  knock  out  the  teeth.]  Depriva- 
tion of  teeth. 

e  dent  -u  la,  s.  pi.    [Neut  pi.  of  Lat. 
tulus=  toothless.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
the  Anteaters. 

*  e  dent  -u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  without, 
and  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.]  Without 
teeth ;  toothless. 

Zool. :  Used  of  the  mouth  of  an  animal  or 
the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

edge,  *  egge,  *.  <fc  a.  [A.S.  ecg ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  egge;  Icel.  &  8w.  egg;  Dan.  eg;  Ger. 
ecke ;  Lat.  odes  =  a  point,  acus  =  a  needle ; 
Gr.  cuo},  OKI'S  (ake,  akis)."] 

A.  .-Is  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  sword. 

"  Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes."      Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  it.  \. 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

"  Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plough 
it  upon  tMedge."— Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

3.  The  brink,  border,  margin,  or  extremity 
of  anything. 

"  The  rays  which  pass  very  near  to  the  edge*  of  any 
body,  are  bent  a  little  by  the  action  of  the  body."— 
Newton:  Optict. 

4.  The  portion  next  to  the  boundary  of  any- 
thing  :  as,  the  edge  of  a  field,  the  edge  of  a 
precipice. 

5.  The  highest  part  of  a  moorish  and  elevated 
tract  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent,  gene- 
rally that  which  lies  between  the  streams  ;  a 
kind  of  ridge.    It  is  used  both  by  itself,  and 
in  composition,  as  in  Caverton-edj/e,  &c. 

"  Ande  in  lik  maner  at  Soltray  edge  thai  see  the  fyr 
of  Eggerhop."— Castyll :  Part.  Jama  II.  (ail.  I486). 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  The  portion  next  to  the  bounding  or 
dividing  line ;  the  beginning,  the  early  part, 
the  verge,  the  brink. 

"  Yes,  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law. ' 
Pope :  £pil.  to  Sat.  ii.  248,  24». 

2.  Sharpness,  the  power  or  quality  of  cut- 
ting. 

"  Give  edye  unto  the  swords." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  L  J. 

3.  Keenness,   or  sharpness  of  appetite  or 
desire. 

"  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite." 

Shaketp.  :  flichartl  II.,  L  S. 

4.  Keenness,  sharpness,  acrimony.bitterness. 

"  Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord  I 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  T.  i. 

*  5.  An  instigation,  a  prompting  or  urging 
on. 

"  Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights."  , 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  iii  I  f 

*  6.  The  line  of  battle.    (Lat.  odes.) 

"  That  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  beard  so  oft 
In  worse  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edg« 
Of  battle."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  274-7T. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having   a   sharp  edge ;   edged ;  as,  an 
edge  tool. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  edge. 

If  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a  ting- 
ling or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  (Lit. 
dtfig.) 

"  The  fathers  have  eaten  a   sour  grape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  let  on  edge."— Jeremiah,  xxii.  29. 

If  For  the  difference  between  edge  and 
border,  see  BORDER. 

edge-bone,  s.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox 
or  cow.  Called  also  Aitch-bone. 

edge-cutting,  s. 

Bookbind. :  The  process  of  giving  a  smooth 
edge  to  books  by  cutting  off  the  folds  and 
making  the  margins  of  all  the  pages  equal. 

edge-joint,  • 

Carp. :  A  joint  formed  by  two  edges,  form- 
Ing  a  corner. 


boll,  brfy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,     sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.    -We,  -die,  <fcc.-=  bel,  del. 
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edge  mill, .--.  An  ore-grinding  or  oil-mill 
in  which  the  stones  travel  on  their  edges.  In 
addition  to  the  crushing  action,  the  edge-mill 
has  a  frictional  or  grinding  action,  the  relative 
value  of  which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to 
the  difference  of  distance  performed  by  the 
inner  and  outer  edges.  [CHILIAN-MILL.] 

edge-plane,  - 

1.  Wood-work. :  A  plane  for  edging  boards, 
having  a  fence,  and  a  face  with  the  requisite 
•hape,  flat,  hollow,  or  round. 

2.  Shoemaking :   A  plane  for  shaving   the 
edges  of  boot  and  shoe  soles.    It  has  a  knife 
curved  to  the  shape  desired,  a  projecting  edge 
which  forms  a  guide  and  gauge,  and  means 
for  adjustment.    The  mouth-piece  is  adjust- 
able, and  holds  the  curved  paring-knife  by 
means  of  its  jaws  and  set-screw. 

*  edge-play,  i.    A  combat  with  swords. 

edge-rail,*. 

1.  Railway:  A  form  of  rail  which  bears  the 
rolling  stock  on  its  edge.    It  is  contradis- 
tinguished by  its  name    from    the  flat-rail, 
which  was  first  used ;  the  angle-rail,  which 
succeeded  that ;  the  bridge-rail,  which  pre- 
sents an  arched  tread  and  has  lateral  flanged 
feet ;  the  foot-rail,  which  has  a  tread  like  the 
edge-rail,  but,   unlike  it,   has  a  broad  base 
formed  by  foot  flanges. 

2.  A  rail  placed  by  the  side  of  the  main  rail 
at  a  switch  to  prevent  the  train  from  running 
off  the  line  when  the  direction  is  changed. 
(Knight.) 

edge-roll,*. 

Bookbind  :  A  brass  wheel,  used  hot,  in  run- 
ning an  edge  ornament  on  a  book  cover, 
either  gold  or  blind. 

edge-runner, «. 

Brick-making  :  A  machine  for  pulverising 
clay.  [EDGE-MILL.] 

"  The  clay  .  .  .  i*  conveyed  to  the  edge-runner  or 
other  machinery  used  to  pulverise  It.  —O.  X.  Ktd- 
gnm,  in  Caur.lli  Technical  educator,  pt  ii.,  p.  267. 

edge-Shot,  a.  A  board  with  its  edge 
planed  is  said  to  be  edge-shot. 

edge-tool,  *. 

L  Literally: 

Hardware  :  A  general  name  which  includes 
the  heavier  descriptions  of  cutting  -  tools  : 
axes,  adzes,  chisels,  gouges,  plane-bits.  Other 
eutting-tools  come  within  the  province  of  the 
annoure*  or  cutler,  and  are  included  under 
cutlery :  knives,  scissors,  shears,  surgical 
instruments,  and,  by  the  analogy  of  associated 
use,  forks.  The  making  of  swords  was  anciently 
the  work  of  the  armourer,  but  has  probably 
merged  into  cutlery.  Wood-cutting  tools  are 
divided  by  Holtzapffel  as  follows  : — 

1.  Paring  or  splitting-tools,  with  thin  edges, 
the  angle  of  the  basil  not  exceeding  60°  with 
the  straight  face.    This  includes  broad-axes, 
chisels,  gouges,  &c. ;  double-basil  tools,  such 
as  axes. 

2.  Scraping- tools  with  thick  edges,  the  angles 
measuring  from  60°  to  120°.    These  remove 
the  fibres  in  the  form  of  dust.    The  veneer- 
scraper  is  an  instance.    One  angle  of  the  edge 
of  the  steel  plate  is  turned  over  to  form  a  bur, 
known  as  a  wire-edge. 

3.  Shearing-tools,    which    are   usually    in 
pairs,  acting  from  opposite  sides  of  the  object, 
the  basil  and  face  having  an  angle  of  from  60° 
to  90°.    Iron  and  steel  for  edge-tools  have 
been  combined  in  a  faggot  and  rolled  so  as  to 
have  a  thickness  of  steel  between  layers  of 
iron,  for  chopping-axes  and  some  other  tools, 
and  with  a  layer  of  steel  on  one  side  for  broad- 
axes,  chisels,  etc.,  which  have  but  one  basil. 

4.  A  burnisher  for  rubbing  the  edges  of 
boot  and  shoe  soles.    [EDOK-PLANE.] 

5.  Saddlery :  A  tool  used  for  removing  the 
angular   edge    from    a   leather   strap.      For 
chamfering  down  the  edges  of  a  strap  more 
broadly,  another  tool  is  used,  having  a  blade 
and  guides  which  travel  along  the  edge  and 
face  respectively  of  the  leather.    [CHAMFER- 

IKO-TOOL.] 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  dangerous  to  deal  or 
play  with. 

"  You  jest :  ill  jertins  with  edge-tooli." 

Tennyton :  Princeu,  11.  184. 

edge-awheel,  s.  A  wheel  travelling  on 
its  edge  in  a  circular  or  annular  bed,  as  in  the 
ancient  Phoenician  oil-mills,  the  Chilian  ore- 


mills,  and  many  other  crushing-mills.    [CHI- 
LIAN-HILL.] 

edge,  v.t.  &  i.    [EDOE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  with  an  edge ;  tc  make  an 
edge  or  border  to. 

"  It  made  my  iword,  though  edged  with  flint,  rebound." 
Drydrn :  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  4, 

2.  To  fringe  or  border  with  anything. 

"  I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  top*  were  edged 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  were  watered  with  winding 
rivers."— Pope. 

3.  To  sharpen  ;  to  put  an  edge  or  sharpness 
on. 

"  lagged  yt  ys  in  on  alt,  and  in  the  other  nogt." 

Robert  of  <>Itmcexter,  p.  274. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  sharpen,  to  excite,  to  exasperate,  to 
embitter. 

"  He  was  Indigent  and  low  In  money,  which  perhaps 
might  have  a  little  edged  his  desperation."—  Wotton: 
Life  of  Duke  of  llurkt. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward,  to  provoke,  to 
egg,  to  instigate. 

"  Up,  princes,  and  with  spirit  of  honour  edged, 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field." 
Shake*?- :  Henry  V.,  ia  3. 

3.  To  give  point,  sharpness,  or  bitterness  to. 

"  And  Juvenal.  Instructed  in  thy  page. 
Edget  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage." 

Additon  :  To  Mr.  Dry  den. 

4.  To  move  or  put  forward  by  little  and 
little. 

"  Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards,  they 
were  in  a  little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another."— 
Locke. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  move  forward  or  away  by 
little  and  little  ;  to  retire  gradually,  so  as  not 
to  attract  notice.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"  Now  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind 
And  make  slow  way,  recovering  more  and  more.'' 
Dry  den :  Cleomenes,  iii.  1. 

2.  Naut. :  To  beat  away  from  a  shore  or 
course. 

"  On  edging  off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of 
sounding." — Cook  :  Second  Voyage,  ill.,  ch.  vii. 

edged,  *  egged,  a.    [Eng.  edg(e);  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Furnished  with  or  having  an  edge ;  sharp, 
keen. 

"  We  find  that  subtile  or  edged  quantities  do  prevail 
over  blunt  ones."— Digby:  On  Bodiei. 

(2)  Furnished  with  or  having  a  border  or 
fringe  ;  bordered,  fringed. 

2.  Fig. :   Sharpened,   exasperated,  incited, 
egged  on. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary 
to  denote  that  the  edging  is  placed  only  be- 
tween the  ordinary  and   the  field,  and  not 
where  it  joins  the  escutcheon.     Thus   the 
crosses  in  the  Union  flag  are  edged. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  one  colour  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  band  of  another. 

*  edg  e  less,  *  edge-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  edge; 
•less.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  having  a  sharp  edge  ;  blunt, 
not  sharp,  not  fit  to  cut. 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  m«, 

And  fall  thy  edgeleu  sword  :  despair  and  die." 

Bhaketp. :  Richard  Iff.,  r.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Ineffective,  useless,  powerless. 

"  They  are  edgeleu  weapon*  it  bath  to  encounter."— 
If  are:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  edg'e-long,  adv.     [Eng.  edge ;  suff.  -long, 
•ling.]    In  the  direction  of  the  edge  ;  along 
the  edge. 

"  Stuck  edge-long  Into  the  ground."— S.  Jonton. 

edg'-er,  ».  [Eng.  edg(e);  -er.]  A  circular 
saw  or  pair  of  circular  saws  by  which  the 
bark  and  "  waney  "  portions  are  ripped  from 
slab-boards  or  boards  made  by  ripping  logs 
through  and  through,  without  squaring.  A 
double-edger  has  one  permanent  saw  and  one 
capable  of  regulation  as  to  distance  from  the 
former  one,  so  as  to  adapt  the  pair  of  saws  to 
edge  boards  of  varying  width. 

edg  e-weed,  s.    [Eng.  edge,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  CEnanthe  Phettandrium.  (Dr.  J.  Hill 
(1769)  ;  Britten  A  Holland.) 

edg  e-wi^e,  adv.    [Eng.  edge ;  -wise.] 

1.  With  the  edge  turned  in  any  particular 
direction  ;  along  the  edge  ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge. 


2.  Sideways,  with  the  edge  or  side  in  front. 

"  Should  the  flat  aide  be  objected  to  the  stream,  it 
would  be  soon  turned  edgewite  by  the  force  of  it."— 
R<iy  .•  On  Creation,  pt.  L 

edge- worth  -i-a,  «.    [Named  after  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  an  Indian  botanist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Abyssinacete, 
tribe  Theophrastese.  The  frtiit  of  Edgeworthia 
buxiffblia,  sometimes  called  Reptonia,  bnxifolia, 
is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Cabul.  The  Afghans 
consider  it  healing. 

gdg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EDGE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

"The  profile  signified  by  the  edging  strokea,"— 
Evelyn:  Architecture. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  edge  or  sharpness  to. 

2.  That  which  forms  the  border  or  edge  ol 
anything  ;  as  lace,  trimming,  &c.,  on  a  dress. 

"  Ofttimes  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 
A  golden  edging  boast." 

Courper:  A  Manual. 

3.  A  narrow  kind  of  lace. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Hortic. :  A  border  or  row  of  small  plants 
set  along  the  edge  of  a  bed. 

2.  Bookbind. :   The  ornamentation  of  book 
edges  by  colour  sprinkling,  marbling  (q.v.), 
gilding,  or  colouring. 

edging  machine,  *.  A  machine  for 
edging  boards  to  a  given  pattern  ;  an  edger. 

edging  -  shears,  s.  Gardeners'  shears 
for  trimming  the  edges  of  turf  around  walks 
or  beds. 

edging-tile,  .<.  A  tile  used  for  borders  of 
garden-bells,  in  place  of  grown  edgings,  such 
as  box,  thrift,  Ac. 

•  edgr-ft  a.    [Eng.  edg(e) ;  -».] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  or  showing  an  edge ;  sharply 
defined,  angular. 

"The  outlines  of  their  body  arebharp  and  edgy."— 
X.  P.  Knight. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp  or  keen  in  temper  ;  irritable. 

gd-I-blT-l'-tft  «.     [Eng.  edible;  -ity.]     The 
quality  of  being  edible  ;  edibleness. 

ed'  1 -Die,  a.  &  ».    [Low  Lat.  edibilis,  from  edo 
=  to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj.  y  That  may  or  can  be  eaten  ;  fit 
or  proper  to  be  eaten ;  fit  for  food,  eatable. 

"Of  fishes  some  are  edible. '—Bacon:  Nat.  Kit., 
|  Mi 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  is  fit  or  proper 
to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  an  eatable. 

Sd-I  ble-ness,  s     [Eng.  edible;  -nest.]    The 
quality  of  being  edible  or  fit  for  food. 

e'-dlct,  *.     [Lat.  edictum,  neut.  sing,  of  edictus 
=  proclaimed,  pa.  par.  of  edico  =  to  proclaim  : 
e  =  ex  =  out,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  speak  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  edicto;  Ital.  editto;  Fr.  edit.] 
L  Ordinary  la.ngva.gt : 

1.  Lit. :  A  proclamation  or  decree  issued  by 
authority ;  an  order  promulgated  by  a  sove- 
reign or  the  ruling  authorities  to  the  subjects, 
as  a  rule  or  law  to  be  obeyed ;  an  ordinance 
having  the  force  of  law. 

"  A  royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  ten- 
der in  all  cases  whatever."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Kng* 
ch.  xil. 

2.  Fig. :  A  decree,  a  decision,  a  determina- 
tion. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Roman    Jurisprudence:    An  injunction, 
having  the  force  of  law,  issued  at  first  by 
prsetors,   provincial  governors,   &c.,  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  when  a  digest  was  made  of  the 
edicts  then  existing,  and  the  power  of  issuing 
others  supplementary  to,  or   altering  those 
previously   in   force,    was    reserved   to   the 
emperors. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  proclamation  or  notice  given 
of  certain  things  intended  or  about  to  be  done 
by  a  church  court.    (Scotch.) 

If  Edict  of  Nantes : 

Hist.:  An  edict  by  which,  on  April  IS, 
1598,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  granted  toleration 
to  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  was  revoked 
on  October  22,  1685,  by  Louis  XIV.,  the 
unwise  act  causing  the  expatriation  of  about 
60,000  Protestant  families,  who  carried  their 
industry  to  England  and  other  lands.  The 
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loss  to  France  was  great,  as  was  the  gain  to 
those  countries  which  were  wise  and  hospit- 
able enough  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the 
refugees. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  edict  and  decree, 
•ee  DECREE. 

•  e-dict'-al,  a.     [Lat.  e&ivtdlis,  from  edictum 
v  an  edict]      Pertaining   or  relating  to  an 
edict. 

edictal  citation,  5. 

Scots  Low:  A  citation  made  upon  a  foreigner 
who  is  not  resident  in  Scotland,  but  who  is 
possessed  of  a  landed  estate  there,  or  upon  a 
native  of  Scotland  who  is  out  of  that  country. 
Formerly  it  was  published  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  shore  and  pier  at  Leith  ; 
but  since  1825  all  citations  against  persons 
out  of  Scotland  are  required  to  be  given  at  the 
Record  Office  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

•  ed'-i-f i  cant,  a.    [Lat.  cedificans,  pr.  par. 
Of  cedifico  =  to  build.]    [EDIFY.] 

L  Lit. :  Building. 
8.  Fig.:  Edifying. 

"  And  as  his  pen  WM  often  militant. 
Nor  lew  triumphant ;  so  edificant 
It  also  was." 

Duffard:  Vertet  on  dataller  (1655),  p.  73. 

2d  I  f  i  ca   tion,   red  I  fi  ca  tion.  *ed-i- 
fi  ca  ci  on,    ed  i  fi  ca  ci  oun,<.  [Lat 
vcdificatio,  from  cedifico  =  to  build  ;   Fr.  edifi- 
cation ;  Sp.  edification ;  Ital.  edificazione.  ] 

*L  Literatty: 

L  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  building  ;  con- 
struction. 

"  We  wen  licensed  to  enter  the  castle  or  fortress*  of 
Corfu,  which  is  not  onely  of  situation  the  strongest  I 
have  seene.  but  also  of  adification."  —  Backluyt  : 
Voyagrt,  vol.  ii. 

2.  That  which  is  built ;  a  building,  an 
edifice.  (Bullokar.) 

IL  Fig. :  \  building  up  in  a  moral  or  re- 
ligious sense  ;  a  rearing  up  in  knowledge ; 
mental  improvement  or  progress ;  instruction. 

"The  end  he  has  in  view,  the  edification  of  others." 
—Hurd  :  Workt,  vol.  vt,  ser.  1. 

•  Sd-I-f I-ca'-tor-^,  a.      [Lat    cedificat(us), 
pa.  par.  of  cedifico,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ory.] 
Tending  to  ediflcation  ;  edifying. 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  of  restraining  them  from 
an  exercise  so  beneficially  edificutory  to  the  church  of 
God."— Bp.  Hall :  COM*  of  Conscience  ;  cote  10. 

<d'-I-f  Ige,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cedificium  =  a 
building  ;  cedifico  =  to  build  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tdificio  ;  Ital.  edifizio.  1  A  building,  a  struc- 
ture, a  fabric  ;  especially  applied  to  large, 
elegant,  or  elaborate  structures. 

"  Right  towards  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 
Had  been  directed. - 

Wordtworth  :  Excurtton,  bk.  vil. 

5  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  edifice, 
Jbbric,  and  structure :  "  Edifice  in  its  proper 
sense  is  always  applied  to  a  building ;  structure 
and  fabric  are  either  employed  as  abstract 
actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions  : 
tn  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many 
objects  besides  buildings  ;  structure  referring 
to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting  up  together ; 
fabric  to  that  of  framing  or  contriving.  As 
the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the 
Idea  of  something  superior  :  the  word  struc- 
ture must  always  be  qualified  ;  it  is  employed 
Only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action  :  the 
fibric  is  itself  a  species  of  epithet,  it  desig- 
nates the  object  as  something  contrived  by 
the  power  of  art  or  by  design.  The  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have  in  all 
ages  been  held  sacred  :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  structure  :  when  we  take  a  survey 
Of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe,  the  mind 
becomes  bewildered  with  contemplating  the 
infinite  power  of  its  Divine  author,  when 
employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
ttructure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or 
•uch  as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric 
is  extended  to  every  thing  in  which  art  or 
contrivance  is  requisite  ;  hence  we  may  speak 
of  the  structure  of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Syrian.) 

•  Sd-f-f i'-cial  (rial  as  shal),  a.    [Low  Lat. 
eedificialis,  from  Lat.  cedificium.]    Pertaining 
to  an  edifice  or  construction  ;  structural. 

"  There  are  mansions,  which,  without  any  striking 
«d\ficitil  attraction,  have  a  certain  air  of  appropriate 
hospitality  and  provincial  dignity."— Bin.  of  ftirm  of 
Orwol  Britain  U794).  i.  SB. 


ed  I  f  led,    *  cd  1  fide,    "  ed  1  fyde,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [EoiFT.J 

ed'-I-f  l-er,  s.     [Eng.  edify ;  -er.) 
*  1.  Lit. :  One  who  builds. 
2.  Fig. :  One  who  edines,  improves,  or  in- 
structs another. 


&&'-l-ty,  *  ed-e  fi  en,   *  ed  e  fy,  *  ed  1 
fie,  *  ed-i-fVe,  *ed-y-iy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 
edifier,  from  Lat.  cedifico  =3  to  build  :  cedes  =  a 
building,  and  J'acio  =  to  make,  to  construct ; 
8p.  &  Port,  edificar  ;  Ital.  edificare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  L  Literally : 

1.  To  build,  to  construct. 

"  Osrike,  as  sayd  is,  edified  this  building. 
Which  carved  was  with  caracts  wonderous  to  see." 
Robert  of  Glmtcuter,  p.  578. 

2.  To  build  in  or  upon  ;  to  construct  houses 
or  buildings  in  ;  to  inhabit 

"  Countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well  edifydt." 

Spenier:  F.  «.,  III.  i.  14. 

3.  To  raise,  to  construct. 

"  A  little  mount,  of  greeue  turfs  tdifdt." 

Spenier :  Virgifi  Gnat. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  build  up  morally  or  intellectually  ;  to 
improve,  to  instruct,  especially  in  religious  or 
moral  knowledge  and  iu  faith  and  holiness. 

"  Men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding 
is  taught  somewhat  ...  or  when  their  hearts  are 
moved.  "—Booker. 

*  2.  To  teach,  to  convince,  to  persuade. 

"You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued 
by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue." 
— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

*  3.  To  instruct,  to  inform. 

"  Can  you  inquire  him  out  and  be  edified  by  report?" 
—Skaketp. :  Othello,  ill.  4. 

»  4.  To  gratify. 

"[She]  edifies  another  with  her  deeds." 

Shaketp. :  Trail  ut  t  Creuida,  r.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  be  edified,  instructed,  or  improved  ; 
to  receive  edification. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Pope  Is  so  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears, 
and  that  you  edify  as  much  by  him  as  by  us."— Swift  : 
To  Mr.  Blount.  Feb.  1727. 

2.  To  cause  or  tend  to  edification,  instruc- 
tion, or  improvement. 

"  The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry 
Which  does  not,  as  they  call  it,  edify." 

Oldham. 

*  3.  To  learn,  to  ascertain. 

"  I  cannot  edify  how.  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion 
that  man's  virtue  calculates  what  his  elements  are 
nor  what  his  analytics."— Milton :  Tetrachorrlon. 

e'd'-i'-f^-ing,  *ed-i-iy-inge,  *ed-y-iy- 
ing,  V-  Par-,  <*•>  *  *-     [EDIFY.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending,  adapted,  or  calculated 
to  edify. 

"  It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  75. 

C.  As  subst. :  Edification,  instruction,  im- 
provement. 

"  To  the  undoubted  edifying  as  well  of  them,  as  of 
all  other."— Udal :  Pref.  to  the  King't  Maiettie. 

ed'-i-ly-ing-lf,   adv.     [Eng.  edifying;  -ly.] 
In  an  edifying  manner  ;  so  as  to  edify. 


gion."—Killingbeck  :  Sermons,  p.  324. 

"Sd'-i-fjir-  Ing  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  edifying; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  edifying,  or  tend- 
ing to  edification. 

e   dile,  5. 

e  -dile-shlp,  s. 


6d  -ing-ton-ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Edington.] 

If  in.  :  A  tetragonal,  hemihedral,  brittle 
mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  white,  greyish- 
white,  or  pink  colour;  its  hardness,  4—4  '5; 
its  sp.  gr.  2-69—  2-71.  Compos.  :  silica,  36'98  ; 
alumina,  22'63  ;  baryta,  26-84  ;  water,  12'46, 
with  traces  of  lime  and  soda.  Found  in  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow.. 

Sd'-It,  v.t.  [Lat.  edit  us,  pa.  par.  of  edo  =  to 
publish,  to  give  forth  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  do 
=  to  give  ;  Fr.  editor.]  To  prepare  for  publi- 
cation ;  to  superintend  the  publication  of  ;  to 
publish  ;  to  act  as  editor  of  ;  to  conduct  or 
manage,  as  a  periodical. 

"  He  had  edited  Filmer's   absurd   treatise  on   the 
origin  of  government,  "—ifacaulay:  ffia.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


Sd'-It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EDIT.] 

ed'-lt-lrig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [EDIT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  business  of  super- 
intending and  preparing  for  publication  ;  the 
office  of  an  editor. 

e-dl'-tton,  s.     [Lat   editio,   from  editus,  pa. 
par.   of  edo  =  to  give  out,  to  publish  ;   Fr. 
edition;  Sp.  edicion;  Ital.  edizione.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  literary  work  ;  a  publication. 

"This  English  edition  is  not  so  properly  a  t*an«- 
lation,  as  a  new  composition  upon  toe  same  ground." 
— But-net. 

2.  A  work  prepared  and  edited  for  publica- 
tion ;  the  publication  of  any  literary  work. 

"  Which  I  also  bane  more  at  large  set  oute  in  the 
secoude  edition  ot  luy  booke."—  Whit  gift :  Defence,  p.  4m, 

3.  The  whole  number  of  copies  published  at 
one  time. 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  copy,  form,  or  manner  of  pre- 
sentment. 

"  The  business  of  our  redemption  is  ...  to  set  forth 
nature  in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition  "—South. 

*e-dl-tion,  v.t.  [EDITION,  *.]  To  edit,  to 
publish. 

* e-dl-tion-er,  *.  [Eng.  edition;  -er.]  An 
editor. 

"  That  necessary  Guide,  added  to  a  little,  but  not 
much  augmented  by  the  late  edUioner."— Qrtgory : 
Poithuma  (1650),  p.  32L 

S-di  -ti-6  prin  -ceps  (ti  as  shl),  »•  [Lat.] 
The  first  or  earliest  edition  of  any  work  ;  the 
first  printed  edition. 

Sd'-i-t6r,  *.  [Lat.,  from  editus,  pa.  par.  of 
edo  —  to  give  out,  to  publish.]  One  who 
edits ;  one  who  superintends  or  revises  any 
book  for  publication  :  one  who  conducts  or 
manages  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  magazine 
for  publication. 

"  When  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  sense, 
or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  dues  very 
well  iu  taking  notice  nl  it."—Additon  :  Spectator. 

Sd-I-tdr'-I-al,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  editor;  -ial.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  editor ; 
written  by  or  proceeding  from  an  editor. 

"  Lambin  and  Heyne  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
part  of  their  editorial  duty  not  to  leave  the  subject  of 
orthography  wholly  unnoticed."— In.  Parr  Brituh 
Critic,  Fell.,  1794. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  article  in  a  newspaper 
written  by  the  editor ;  a  leading  article. 

t  Sd-i-tor'-I-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  editorial ;  -ly.] 
In  the  manner  or  character  of  an  editor. 

id'-i-t6r-ship,  s.  [Eng.  editor;  -ship.]  The 
offi(«,  business,  or  duty  of  an  editor ;  the 
duty  of  editing  or  superintending  the  publi- 
cation of  any  work  or  periodical. 

"The  editorship  of  Shakespeare,  which  Pope  after- 
ward undertook  with  more  profit  than  reputation, 
was  below  him."—  Tyert  Bill.  Rhaptod.  on  fope,  p.  14 

ed  I  tress,  5.  [Eng.  editor;  -ess.]  A  female 
editor. 

*e-dlt'-U-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  adituatus,  pa. 
par.  of  cedituor,  from  Lat.  osdituus  =  a  keeper 
of  a  temple,  a  sacristan  :  cedes  =  a  temple, 
and  tutor  =  to  protect.  ]  To  protect  as  sacred. 

"  The  devotion  whereof  could  not  but  move  the 
city,  to  edituatt-  such  a  piece  of  divine  office,  where  so 
many  gods  were  present  by  their  proxies ;  where  not 
only  the  sports  themselves,  but  all  the  company,  were 
reputed  holy."— Greg :  Motet  on  Scripture  (10S4I,  p.  4*. 

Sd-ri-S^h-thal-ml-a,  ed  ri-6ph-thal'- 

ma,  bed  ri  oph  thai  mi  a,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
edpaiot  (hedraiof)  =  sitting,  sedentary,  .  .  . 
sessile,  and  64>6aApidf  (opfithalmos)  =  an  eye.] 
A  sub-class  of  Crustaceans  having  sessile 
eyes.  The  head  and  thorax  are  distinct.  There 
are  jaws  and  foot-.jaws,  with  seven  pairs  of 
legs.  The  sub-class  comprehends  the  Isopoda, 
Amphipoda,  and  Lsemodipoda  (q.v.). 

ed  ri-oph  thai  mofis,  a.  [Mod  Lat.  edri- 
opthalm(ia) ;  and  Eng.,  &c.  sun",  -vus.]  Having 
sessile  eyes  ;  pertaining  to  the  edriophthalmia 

(q.v.). 

*5d-U-ca-biT-i-t&  a.  [Eng.  educable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  educable  ;  capable  of  or 
fitness  for  being  educated. 

•Sd'-n-ca-ble,  a.  [Eng.  educate);  -able.} 
Capable  of  or  fit  for  education  ;  that  may  be 
educated. 

e'd'-n-eate,  v.t.  [Lat.  educatus,  pa.  par.  of 
educo  =  to  bring  out,  to  educate  :  e  =  ex  =  out, 
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and  tluco  =  to  lead,  to  bring ;  Sp-  educar  ;  Ital. 
tduoare.]  To  bring  up,  as  a  child  ;  to  rear,  to 
train  up ;  to  inform,  cultivate,  and  Improve 
the  mental  and  intellectual  powers  of ;  to  in- 
struct ;  to  instil  the  principles  of  art,  science, 
religion,  &c.,  into  ;  to  train  up  so  as  to  be 
qualified  for  any  business  or  duties  in  life. 

"  Some  arm'd  within-doors  upon  duty  stay, 
Or  tend  the  tick,  or  educate  the  young." 

Dry  den :  Annul  Hirabuit.  czlr. 

Sd'-U-cat-ed,  pa-  par.  or  a.    [EDUCATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Instructed,  trained,  taught. 

2.  More  refined  or  cultivated. 

"  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  faculties  of 
the  educated  classes. "— Mac<iulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

8d'-u  cat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EDUCATE.] 

A.  <t  B.  <4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  training  ; 
education. 

ed  u  ca  tion,  s.  [Lat.  educatio ;  from  edu- 
cat'iis,  pa.  par.  of  educo  (1st  conj.),  freq.  of  educo 
^3rd  conj.)  =  to  bring  out,  to  educate  ;  Fr. 
education;  Sp.  education;  Ital.  educazione.] 
Properly  the  educing,  leading  out,  or  drawing 
out  the  latent  powers  of  an  individual.  From 
the  philosophic  point  of  view  every  one  is 
educated,  his  powers  being  developed  for  good 
or  evil  by  all  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  or  does.  . 
Education  in  this  sense  begins  when  one  enters 
the  world,  and  continues  all  the  time  he  is  in 
it.  In  a  more  si>eciflc  sense,  it  is  used  of 
a  premeditated  effort  on  the  part  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  professors  to  draw  out  one's 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  encourag- 
ing what  is  good  to  oneself  and  to  society,  and 
discouraging  what  is  hurtful.  With  this  is 
combined  an  effort  to  give  more  or  less  of 
technical  training  to  lit  the  scholar  or  stu- 
dent for  the  occupation  by  which  he  desires 
or  is  likely  to  support  himself  in  life.  This 
necessitate's  a  system  of  elementary  day  schools 
for  the  multitude,  of  secondary  schools  for  a 
smaller  number,  and  of  universities  for  the 
highly  favoured  few.  [SCHOOL,  COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY.]  For  spiritual  and  moral  pur- 
poses, these  appliances  are  supplemented  by 
Sunday  Schools  for  children,  and  the  teaching 
of  Christian  churches  for  persons  of  every 
age.  Technical  education  was  imparted  first 
by  the  system  of  apprenticeship  ;  now  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  purpose  have  been  estab- 
lished. [TECHNICAL.]  Mechanics'  and  other 
Institutes,  Lectures,  Libraries,  Debating  and 
other  Societies,  Political  Clubs,  &c.,  are  all 
appliances  for  some  department  or  other  of 
education.  (See  all  these  words.) 

"  Education  and  instruction  are  the  means  to  make 
our  natural  faculty  of  reason  buth  the  better  and  the 
so.  >ue  r  to  j  udge  rightly  between  truth  and  error."—  //..<*. 
If  Crabli  thus  discriminates  between  educa- 
tion, breeding,  and  instruction:  "Instruction 
and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to  a 
whole  ;  the  instruction  respects  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  and  breeding  respects  the 
manners  or  outward  conduct:  but  education 
comprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principles : 
good  instruction  makes  one  wiser  ;  good  breed- 
ing makes  one  more  polished  and  agreeable ; 
good  education  makes  one  really  good.  A 
want  of  education  will  always  be  to  the  injury 
if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  sufferer  :  a  want  of 
instruction  is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience, 
according  to  circumstances  :  a  want  of  breed- 
ing  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society  of  the 
cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth  ;  instruction  may  be 
given  at  different  ages ;  good  breeding  is  best 
learnt  in  the  early  part  of  life."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

K  Common  School  or  Public  School  Educa- 
tion haa  greatly  developed  within  the  last  half 
of  the  present  century,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  many  of  the  schools 
are  well  endowed,  and  all  of  them,  in  the 
Northern  States,  well  supported.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  public  school  system  is 
steadily  improving.  Within  the  last  decade  or 
two  a  great  improvement  in  methods  and  iu 
scope  of  studies  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Art  and  industrial  educa- 
tion have  been  added,  with  very  gratifying 
results.  In  Europe  the  development  in  educa- 
tional methods  baa  been  great,  particularly  in 
Germany,  whose  public  school  system  is  prob- 


ably the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  the 
world.  In  Great  Britain  public  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  state  are  comparatively  new,  the 
parish  school  system  having  preceded  them. 
Japan  has  recently  adopted  the  American  Com- 
mon School  System,  and  has  made  remarkable 
progress  therein.  A  highly  interesting  exhibit 
was  made  at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair. 

•Sd-u-ca'-tion-a-ble,  a.  fEng.  education; 
•able.]  Proper  or" fit  to  be  educated. 

Sd-u-ca'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  education;  aL] 
Pertaining  to  or' connected  with  education. 

ed-U-ca  -tion-al  1st,  s.  [Eng.  educational ; 
-ist.]  The  same" as  EDUCATIONIST  (q.v.). 

"  He  entirely  escapes  the  charge — often  levelled  with 
justice  against  educationalists— of  desiring  to  shape 
the  world  on  one  mental  pattern." — Athenaeum,  March 
4,  1882. 

cd  u  ca'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  educational  ; 
-ly'.]  By  means"  of  education  ;  by  way  of  in- 
struction ;  with  regard  to  education. 

*e"d-u-ca'-tion-ar-3r,  a.  [Eng.  education; 
-ary'.]  Of  or  perfaimng  to  education  ;  educa- 
tional. 

edu  ca  tion  1st,  s.  [Eng.  education ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  in  favour  of  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  education  ;  one  who  is  versed  in 
education. 

Sd'-u-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  educat(e) ;  -ive.]  That 
tends  to  educate. 

ed'-u-ca-tor,  a.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that 
which  educates  ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor. 

"Could  not  the  educators  of  the  lowest  be  consoled 
under  their  laborious  duty?"— Dr.  Vincent:  Defence 
of  Public  Education,  p.  17. 

e-du'$e,  v.t.  [Lat.  educo  =  to  bring  out.]  To 
bring  or  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  evolve,  to 
bring  to  light. 

"  The  world  was  educed  out  of  the  power  of  space."— 
GlunvUl. 

e-dU9'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  educ(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  educed. 

e-dU9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [EDUCE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  or  drawing 

out ;  eduction. 

*  e'-duct,   s.     [Lat.  eductum,   neut.  sing,  of 
eductus,  pa.  par.  of  educo  =  to  bring  out.] 

1.  Lit.   £  Chem. :   That  which   is  educed, 
brought,  or  drawn  out  or  extracted  ;  extracted 
matter ;  matter  brought  to  light  by  separa- 
tion, analysis,  or  decomposition. 

'•  The  volatile  oils  which  pre-exi»t  in  cells,  in  the 
fruit  and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  oil  of  sweet  al- 
moiuK  obtained  by  pressure,  are  ednctt ;  while  oil  of 
bitter  aluioudx,  which  does  not  pre-exist  iu  the  almond, 
but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  emulsion  and  water  on 
amygdaliu,  is  a  product."— Chamber! :  Encyclofjadia. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  deduced  or  inferred  from 
another  ;  an  inference,  a  deduction. 

"The  latter  are  conditions  of,  the  former  are  educti 
from  experience.  "—Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  separated 
by  the  decomposition  of  another  body  in 
which  it  previously  existed  as  such,  in  contra- 
distinction to  "product,"  which  denotes  a  com- 
pound not  previously  existing,  but  formed 
during  the  decomposition.  The  volatile  oil  of 
lemon-peel  is  an  educt  because  it  pre-exists  in 
the  peel  :  but  bitter-almond  oil  is  a  product, 
because  it  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  bitter 
almonds,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
emulsin  and  water  on  amygdalin.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

*  e  due' -tion,  s.    [Lat.  eductio,  from  eductus, 
pa.   par.  of  educo.]     The  act  of  drawing  or 
bringing  out  into  view. 

eduction-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  pipe  which  carries  off  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder. 

eduction -port,  s.  The  port  through 
which  the  steam  passes  from  the  valves  to  the 
condenser.  [EXHAUST-PORT.] 

*  e-duc'-tion-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   eduction ; 
•al ;  -ly.]    In  a'manner  tending  to  eduction. 

"  Botany  is  naturally  and  eduction/illy  first  in  order 
to  the  enquiring  miud.  —  Barlt :  Englitlt  Plant  f/amet. 
p.  cxl. 

*  e-duc'-tlve,  a.     [Lat.  educt(us),  pa.  par.  of 
educo;   Eng.  adj.  guff,  -ive.]     Tending  to  or 
having  the  power  or  quality  of  extracting. 

"  The  rdwttve  power  of   matter."— Boyle  :    WnrTtt, 


*  e-duc'-tOP,  5.    [Lat.,  from  eductus,  pa.  par. 
of  educo.]     He  who,  or  that  which  educes, 
brings  out,  or  elicits. 

"  Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether." 
—Dr.  £.  Darwin, 

*  e-dul'-cor-ant,   o.  *  «.     [Lat.  e  =  ex  =. 
out,  mid dulcorans,  pr.  par.  of  didcoro  =  to  make 
sweet,  to  sweeten  ;  dulcis  =  sweet.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
sweetening  by  removing  acidity  or  acrimony. 

B.  As  subsl.  :    A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  purifies  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  re- 
moving acidity  or  acrimony. 

*  e-dul'-cor-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
and  dulcoratus,  jir.  par.  of  dulcoro  =  to  make 
sweet,  to  sweeten.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sweeten,  to  make  sweet ; 
to  remove  acidity  from. 

"  Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vine- 
gar."— Evelyn :  Acetaria. 

2.  Chem. :  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  im- 
purities by  washing. 

"  Not  yet  so  exquisitely  edulcorated,  but  that  some 
saline  particles  should  be  left  in  it  for  future  en- 
crease.  —Boyle:  Worla,  iv.  99. 

*e-dul'-c6r-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.  [EDUL- 
CORATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EDULCORATIOH 

(q.v.). 

e  dul  cor-a  -tion,  ».    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweeten* 
ing  or  freeing  from  acidity  or  acrimony. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  washing  or  lixi- 
viation,  in  cases  where  the  soluble  matter  is 
rejected  as  worthless,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
is  the  material  required.  (Watts ;  Diet.  Chem.) 

*  e^-dul'-cor-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  edulcorate) ; 
-ive.]    Having  the  power  or  property  of  edul- 
corating or  sweetening. 

e-dul'-cor-a-tor,  *.  [Eng.  edulcorate) ;  -or.] 
He  who  or  that  which  sweetens  or  removes 
acidity ;  a  dropping-tube  for  applying  small 
quantities  of  sweet  solutions  to  a  mixture. 

*  e-du'le,  a.    [Lat.  edulium  =  anything  good 
to  eat.]     Eatable,  esculent,  edible,    fit   for 
food. 

"  The  leaves  alon«  of  many  edule  plants."— Evelyn  : 
Acetaria. 

*  e-dul'-i-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  edulium  =  anything 
good  to  eat ;  edo  =  to  eat.]     Eatable,  edible, 
good  for  food. 

"  The  husks  of  peas,  beans,  or  such  eduliout  pulses."-- 
Sir  T.  Browne :  UiKell.,  p.  18. 

ed'-ward§-ite,  s.   [Named  after  Edwards,  an 
American  mineralogist.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  MONAZITE  (q.v.). 

*  Sd'-wlt,  *  ed-wyt,  *  ed-wyte,  s.    [A.8. 
edwit;  O.  H.  Ger.  itawiz;  Goth,  idweit.]    Dis- 
grace, shame,  reproach. 

'.'  So  offte  to  make  me  eiltryte." 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  lit. 

*  ed-wite,  *  cad  wi  ten,  *  ed-wyte,  v.t. 
[A.S.  edwitan;  Goth,  idweitjan.]    [Twrr.j 

1.  To  charge. 

"  He  vpheidith  ether  edwiteth  to  TS  the  synnes  ol 
lawe."—  Wyctiffe  :  H'iidom  ii.  12. 

2.  To  abuse,  to  upbraid. 

"  Ills  wif  gan  edvtiite  him  tbo."    Piers  Plowman,  3,211 

*  ed-wi-ting,  *  ed  wi  tyng,  s.    [EDWITE.) 
An  upbraiding,  an  abusing. 


-ee,  suf.  [Fr.  t  or  ee,  from  Lat.  -atus,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pa.  par.  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion.) An  English  suffix  used  to  denote  the 
object  of  an  action  :  as  grants,  one  to  whom 
something  is  granted  ;  payee,  one  to  whom 
something  is  paid,  &c.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  -er  (q.v.). 

ee,  s.    [EVE.]    (Scotch.) 
"  Ay,  Tib,  that  will  lie 
rn's  no  sair  yet"—  Scott  : 

ce  bree,  s.    The  eyebrow. 


"  Ay,  Tib,  that  will  lie  when  the  dell's  blind,  and  hto 
ern's  no  sair  yet"—  Scott  :  ««.»  tlannerlng,  ch.  xxiL 


"  Blessings  on  that  bonnle  eeJ>ree." 

Song.  Buvermeal  Bannock. 

cc  feast. 

1.  A  rarity,  anything  that  excites  wonder. 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  t»     6.    ey     a.    qu     kw. 


eek— effect 
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2.  A  satisfying  plauce  ;  what  gratifies  one's 
curiosity. 

ee  list,  eye-last,  eye-list,  «. 

L  A  flaw,  a  defonnitv,  an  eyesore. 

"  I  have  outaight,  and  insight  and  credit, 
And  from  ony  ee-litt  I'm  Ire*." 

Rott :  Helenore,  p.  147. 

2.  A  legal  defect,  such  as  might  invalidate 
•  deed. 

3.  An  offence,  a  cause  for  regret. 

ee-stick,  el  stack,  *.  Something  rare, 
singular,  or  surprising ;  that  which  arrests 
the  eye,  causes  it  to  stick  or  adhere  ;  ee-sticks  = 
dainties.  (Scotch.) 

eek,  v.t.    [EKE,  v.] 

"eek,  *  eeke,  adv.    [EKE,  adv.]     Also,  be- 
side, in  addition. 

"  Arcite,  and  eek  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
With  banen  red  y»  entred  right  anoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  2,»4,  3,584. 

eek  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EEK,  v.] 

A.  <fe  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
*  C.  As  snhst. :  An  addition,  an  adding  to. 

"  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eeked  my  store, 
But  such  eeking  hath  made  my  heart  sore." 

Spenur :  Skepheardt  Calender  (Sept). 

•el,  » el,  s.    [A.S.  eel ;  Sw.  al ;  Icel.  ail ;  Dan., 
Dut.,  &  Ger.  aal ;  cf.  Lat.  anguilla.] 
Zool.  £  Ord.  Lang. : 
I.  Singular: 

(1)  The  name    Eel    is    widely    applied    in 
popular    usage,  and    particularly   to  all  the 
members  of   the    family    Murwnidw,    which 
belongs  to  the  order  Physostomi.     It  is  a  large 
family,  with  representatives  iu  all  temperate 
and  tropical  seas.    The  body  is  much  elongated, 
cylindrical,  or  ribbon-shaped,  scales  are  absent 
or  rudimentary,  and  there  are  no  pelvic  fins. 
Teeth  are  usually  well  developed.    There  are 
in  all  over  200  species,  all  carnivorous,  and 
swimming  near  the  bottom,  sometimes  in  very 
deep  waters.    The  genus  Anguilla  includes  the 
common  eels,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  species,  found  abundantly  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
A.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Eel,  is  the  best  known. 
Like  all  other  eels  it  is  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  but  often  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes 
measuring  5  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from 
20  to  30  Ibs.    Few  eels,  however,  weigh  more 
than  6  Ibs.    They  are  long  lived. 

(2)  Certain  elongate  animals,  with  no  real 
affinity  to  genuine  eels.     The  eel  in  paste  is 
Anguill  la  glutinis,  and  the  eel  in  vinegar  is 
A.  aceti.    They  are  Neraatoid  Worms. 

T  (1)  Conger  eel :  [CONGER]. 

(2)  Electric  eel :  [ELECTRIC-EEL). 

(3)  Sand  eel :  [AMMODYTES]. 

eel-basket,  s.    An  eel-buck  (q.v.). 

eel-buck,  s.  A  kind  of  wicker  trap  or 
basket  used  for  catching  eels.  The  mouth  is 


EEL-BUCK. 

A.  Exterior.  B.  Section  showing  interior. 

C.  The  Entrance.     D.  Eel  entering  the  Back. 

fannel-shaped,  and  composed  of  flexible  willow 
pods,  converging  to  a  point,  so  that  the  eels 
can  easily  enter,  bnt  cannot  make  their  way 
out  again. 

eel-fare,  ». 

1.  The  passage  of  young  eels  up  English 
streams. 

2.  A  fry  or  brood  of  young  eels. 

eel-fishing,  ».    The  fishing  of  eels  to  be 
used  as  food.    The  eels  are  widely  distributed 


over  the  world.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
highly  valued  them  for  the  table ;  the  Egyptians 
rejected  them  as  an  article  of  food.  England, 
in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  was  famous 
for  only  two  kinds  of  fisheries,  those  of  salmon 
and  of  eels.  At  present  the  Scotch  do  not 
care  for  them,  the  people  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land esteem  them  but  little,  whilst  so  many 
Londoners  prize  them  that  some  ten  millions 
are  yearly  brought  to  Billingsgate,  where 
they  fetch  about  £20,000.  (CouchT) 

eel-fork,  s.  A  pronged  instrument  or  fork 
for  spearing  eels. 

eel-grass,  ».  A  marine  plant,  Zostera 
marina.  (American.) 

eel-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  eels  when 
they  are  roasted.  It  is  used  to  lubricate  stiff 
joints,  and  to  preserve  steel  from  rusting. 

eel-pie,  s.    A  pie  made  of  eels. 

eel-pout,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Two  fishes— (1)  the  Burbolt  or 
Burbot  (Lota  vulgaris\  (2)  the  Viviparous 
Blenny  (Zoarces  vivipanu). 

eel-shaped,  a.  Like  an  eel  in  shape ; 
long  and  thin. 

eel '-pot,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  pot.]  An  eel-buck 
(q.v.). 

eel -skin,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  skin.]  The  skin 
of  an  eel. 

eel-spear,  «.  [Eng.  eel,  and  spear.]  A 
pronged  instrument  used  for  catching  eels  ; 
an  eel-fork. 

e'en  (1),  e'en-in,  *.  [EVENING.]  Even,  even- 
ing. (Scotch.) 

"  This  hour  on  r'enin't  edge  I  take." 

Burnt :  Spittle  to  L.  Lapraik. 

*  een  (2),  s.  pL    [EYE.]    Eyes. 

e'en,  adv.  [EVEN,  adv.]  A  contraction  for 
even,  frequently  used  in  poetry. 

e'er,  adv.  [EVER].  A  contraction  for  ever 
(q.v.). 

eer'-ie',  a.  [A.S.  earg,  earh  =  timid.]  Fright- 
ened, dreading  spirits.  (Scotch.) 

"  Aft  yottt  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  train min', 
Wi'  eerie  drone." 

Burnt:  Addret*  to  the  DeU. 

eer'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  eerie ;  -ness.]  A  super- 
stitious dread  of  spirits  ;  timidity. 

*  ee'-some,  a.    [Eng.  ee  =  eye  ;  suff.  -some.] 
Attractive  to  or  fixing  the  eye,  pleasing  or 
gratifying  to  look  at. 

"  Will  onybody  deny  that  that's  an  eetomt  couple  T  " 
— Reg.  Dalian,  ill  159. 

t  eest'-rice,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 
Bot. :  Salsola  Kali.    (Turner.) 

eet-noch,  eet-nock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  moss-grown  precipitous  rock. 

"  Among  the  auld  gray  eetnockt."— Edinburgh  Maya- 
tine.  April,  1821,  p.  362. 

t  ee'-vy,  s.    [Iw.] 

ef-,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  Latin 
prefix  ex  before  words  beginning  with  /. 

*  e-fen,  a.    [EVEN.] 

*  efennald,  a.    [EVENOLD.] 

*  efenheh,  efennheh,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  efen  = 
even  ;  heh  =  high.]    Equal  in  rank  or  dignity. 

"  Crist  iaa  withth  bigs  Fader  efennheh." 

Ormulum,  15,720. 

eft «.    [EFT.] 

*  Sf -fa-ble,  o.    [Lat.  e/abilis,  from  e/or  =  to 
speak1  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  for  =  to  speak.] 
That  may  be  uttered  or  spoken  ;  utterable, 
speakable. 

"  He  did.  upon  his  suggestion,  accommodate  there- 
onto  his  universal  language,  to  make  his  character 
iff  able  "—Wallu  :  Defence  of  Royal  Society  (1678), 
p.  16. 

6f-fa  90,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  e/aeer,  from  ef  =  Lat. 
ef  for  ex  —  out,  and  Fr.  fact  =  a  face.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  destroy,  as  a  figure  or  marks  on  the 
surface  of  anything,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
visible or  indistinguishable. 

"  So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  paned 
Till  Cesar's  image  is  effaced  at  last." 

Covper :  Proffreii  of  Error,  JT9,  S80 


•  2.  To  erase,  to  strike  or  blot  out. 

"  It  wu  ordered  that  bis  name  should  be  effaced  out 
of  all  publick  registers."—  Addiion  :  On  half. 

3.  To  blot  out,  to  remove,  to  do  away  with, 
to  wipe  out. 

"Moral  cause*  noiselessly  effaced  first  the  distinc- 
tion between  Norman  and  Saxon."—  Macaulaj/  :  Hlit, 
Eng.,  oh.  L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  obliterate,  to  remove  all 
.signs  of  distinction. 

"  Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers. 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

Byron  •  Giaour. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  efface  and  to 
blot  oitt,  see  BLOT,  v. 

ef-fac/e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  efface  ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  "can  be  effaced,  blotted  out,  or  de- 
stroyed. 

ef-fa  96-ment,  s.  [Eng.  efface  ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  effacing  ;  obliteration,  erasure. 

ef-fa$'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.    [EFFACE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subft.  :   The  same  as  EFFACEMENT 
(q.v.). 

ef-fa'-re",  effraye,  s.  [Fr.  =  scared,  fright- 
ened.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal 
represented  as  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  ai 
though  frightened  or  enraged. 

*  ef-fas'-Cin-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  effascinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  effascinor  —  to  bewitch.]  [FASCINATE.] 
To  charm,  to  bewitch,  to  fascinate. 


"  The  vulgar  already  are  so  effatcinated,  as  to  begin 
account  their  planetary  presages  for  divine  propn*- 
cies."--  Gaule  :  Mag-Attro-Mantix,  p.  1». 


to 


*  gf-fas-cin-a'-tion,   s.     [Lat.   effascinatio, 
from  effascinatus,  pa.  par.  of  effascinor.]    The 
act  of  bewitching  or  fascinating  ;  the  state 
of  being  bewitched. 

"St.  Paul  sets  down  the  just  judgement  of  God 
against  the  receivers  of  Antichrist,  which  is  efffucina- 
tion,  or  strong  delusion.  '—  Shelf  ord  :  Learned  Ditc. 
(1635),  p.  317. 

*  ef-fauld,  *  ef  fold,  a.   [AFOLD.]   Upright, 
honest. 

*  ef-fauld-lie,  *  ef-fold-ly,  *  ef-old  ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  effauld  ;  -ly.]    Uprightly,  honestly. 

"  We  bind  and  obleiss  ws  effauldlie  and  faithfullie.* 
—Acti  Charlet  /.  (ed.  1814).  r.  318. 

*  ef-feV-full,     a.       [Eng.    effect);     -/Wi.] 
Effectual. 

"  Na  dew  and  effecfuJl  excursion."—  ^cU  Mary,  ISO, 
p.  496. 

ef-fect',  s.    [O.  Fr.  effect  ;  Fr.  effet,  from  Lat 
effectus  =  (s)   an    effect,    (a)   done,    effected; 
efficio  —  to  do,  to  effect  ;   ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
facio  =  to  do  ;  Sp.  efecto  ;  Ital.  effetto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  execution,  performance,  or  carrying 
out  of  anything. 

"  Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tried." 
Sliakftp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  363. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by,  or  is  the 
result  of,  an  operating  cause  or  agent  ;  the 
result  or  consequence  of   the   action  of  an 
agent  upon  some  object  ;  result,  consequent 
issue. 

"  That  good  effect*  may  spring  from  words  of  love." 
SA<U-  <•»/-.  .'  Lear,  L  1. 

3.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  results. 

"The  institution  has  hitherto  proved  without  effrct, 
and  has  neither  extinguished  crimes,  nor  lessened  to* 
numbers  of  criminals."—  Temple. 

4.  Completion,  perfection,  purpose  or  end 
intended. 


5.  Reality,  substance,  fact ;  not  mere  appear* 
ance. 

"fit]  is  to  him.  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems." 

Denham  :  Cooper  t  Bill.  29,  Ml 

6.  Purpose,  purport,  general  intent,  tenor. 

"Wilt  know. 
The  effect  of  what  I  wn.te  t  " 

Sttaketp. :  Hamlet,  T.  1 

7.  Aim,  intention,  purpose. 

"To  thl»  effect.  Achilles,  have  I  moved  you." 

Shtike.<ii. :  Troilut  t  Cremaa,  ill  S. 

8.  The  result  or  impression  caused  on,  of 
produced  in  the  mind  at  first  glance  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  as  by  a  picture,  a  landscape, 
before  the  details  are  examined.     Thus,  some 
bold  outlines  indicating  the  principal  forms, 
with  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  properly 
thrown  in,  and  the  local  colour  put  on,  an 


boil.  b6*y;  pint,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f 
-dan,  -Man  =  shs»n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  sham,   -tious,  -sious,  -dons  =  shas.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del* 
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effect— effeir 


sufficient  to  produce  a  picture  which,  at  the 
first  view,  may  appear  strikingly  brilliant  and 
true,  although  many  of  the  details  proper  to  the 
subject  are  omitted,  or  the  drawing  not  strictly 
correct,  or  the  colouringdeticient  in  harmony. 
Effect  is  also  the  result  of  all  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  true  master  ;  the  ensemble, 
which  is  brilliant  and  striking,  as  iu  the  works 
of  Rubens  and  Turner. 
9.  (PL)  :  Goods,  movables,  personal  estate. 

"All  the  estates  and  effect*,  debt*,  contracts,  and 
ehoseu  in  action  of  the  bankrupt  are  vetted  in  the 
assignees."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  27. 

II.  Much.  :  The  amount  of  work  performed 
by  a  steam-engine  or  other  machine  ;  duty. 

IT  (1)  In  effect  :  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  sub- 
stance. 

"  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in 
It.  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man."— 
Addison. 

(2)  For  effect:  In  order  to  produce  an  im- 
pression ;  ostentatiously,  for  show. 

(3)  To  give  e/ect  to  :  To  give  validity  to  ;  to 
make  valid  ;  to  carry  out  in  practice. 

(4)  Of  no   effect,  of  none   effect  :  Without 
validity  or  force  ;  invalid. 

"  Making  the  word  of  God  of  none  efftct  through 
your  tradition."—  Mark  vii.  13. 

(5)  Without  effect  :  Invalid,  without  result. 

(6)  To  no  effect  :  In  vain,  resultless,  useless. 

"  All  my  study  be  to  no  effect." 

Shaketp.  •'  Titus  A  ndronicut,  v.  2. 

(7)  To  take  effect  :  To  operate,  to  be  effective. 

"  Which  so  toot  effect  as  I  intended." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  v.  8. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
t$ect  and  consequence  :  "  The  effect  and  the  con- 
tequence  agree  in  expressing  that  which  follows 
anything,  but  the  former  marks  what  follows 
from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects  ; 
the  consequence  is  not  thus  limited  ;  the  effect 
is  that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the 
cause,  between  which  the  connexion  is  so 
Intimate  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
causes  will  have  effects;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause  :  the  consequence,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural  ; 
it  is  that  on  which  we  can  calculate.  Effect 
applies  either  to  physical  or  moral  objects, 
consequence  only  to  moral  subjects.  There  are 
many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  mere 
intemperance  :  an  imprudent  step  in  one's 
first  setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  A  mild  answer  has  the 
effect  of  turning  away  wrath  :  the  loss  of 
character  is  the  general  consequence  of  an  irre- 
gular life."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  feif;  difference  between  effects  and 
goods,  see  GOODS. 

8f-fect',  v.t.    [EFFECT,  s.] 

1.  To  produce  as  a  cause,  consequence,  or 
result  ;  to  be  the  cause  of,  to  bring  about,  to 
cause  to  be. 

"The  change  made  of  that  syrup  into  a  purple 
colour  was  effected  by  the  vinegar."—  Boyle  :  On 
Colour*. 

2.  To   bring   to   pass,   to   accomplish,  to 
achieve,  to  attempt  successfully,  to  perform. 

"[He]  sat  down  at  last  in  deapair  of  effecting  it."— 
Atteroury  :  V 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  effect, 
to  produce,  and  to  perform  :  "  The  two  latter 
are  in  reality  included  in  the  former  ;  what  is 
Effected  is  both  produced  and  performed;  but 
What  is  produced  or  performed  is  not  always 
tffected.  To  produce,  signifies  to  bring  some- 
thing forth  or  into  existence  ;  to  perform,  to 
do  something  to  the  end  :  to  effect  is  to  produce 
by  performing  :  whatever  is  effected  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  specific  design  ;  it  always  re- 
quires therefore  a  rational  agent  to  effect  :  what 
is  produced  may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise 
from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object  ;  what  is  performed  is  done 
by  specific  efforts  ;  it  is  therefore,  like  effect, 
the  consequence  of  design,  and  requires  a 
rational  agent.  Effect  respects  both  the  end 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  about  : 
produce  respects  the  end  only  ;  perform,  the 
means  only.  No  person  ought  to  calculate  on 
effecting  a  reformation  in  the  morals  of  men, 
without  the  aid  of  religion  :  changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often  pro- 
duced by  trifles.  To  effect  is  said  of  that  which 
emanates  from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself  ; 
to  perform,  of  that  which  is  marked  out  by 
rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We  effect  a 
purpose  ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can 
e/ect  a  reconciliation  between  parties  who  are 


at  variance  ;  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive 
to  perform  one's  part  creditably  in  society." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Sf-fSct'-er,  *.    [EFFECTOB.] 

ef  fect'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effect;  -able.}  That 
may  or  can  be  effected  ;  practicable,  possible, 
feasible. 

"  That  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  still  contain  as  much 
water  as  it  would  without  them,  is  not  eff edible,  upon 
the  strictest  experiment"— Bromu  :  Vulgar  Xrroart. 

ef  feet  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EFFECT,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing,  produc- 
ing, or  achieving. 

*  ef  fee  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  effectio,  from  e/ectus, 
pa.  par.  of  efficio  =  to  effect.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  effecting,  pro- 
ducing,   or   bringing   to   pass ;   production, 
execution,  completion. 

"  Attributing  the  Affection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God."— Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  2»0. 

2.  Geom. :   The  construction  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  a  problem  deducible  from  some  general 
proposition. 

Sf-fec'-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effectives,  from 
effectus,  pa.  par.  of  efficio;  Fr.  effectif;  Port. 
effective ;  Sp.  efectivo ;  Ital.  effettivo.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  effecting  or  produc- 
ing as  a  result ;  efficacious,  effectual,  efficient 
(Followed  by  of.) 


2.  Operative  ;  having  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing effects. 

"The  use  of  these  rules  is  not  at  all  effective  upon 
erring  consciences."— Taylor :  Rule  of  Contcience, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  or  come  to  pass. 

"Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his 
neighbour  wrong  is  criminal,  by  what  instrument 
soever  he  does  it."— Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  operating ; 
efficient ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  duty  or  service. 

5.  Producing     or    followed     by     results ; 
powerful ;  as,  His  speech  was  very  effective. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Convm.:  The  same  as  EFFECTIVE-MONEY 
(q."). 

2.  Mil. :  A  soldier  fit  for  duty  ;  an  efficient. 
If  Crabb  thusdiscriminates  between  effective, 

efficient,  effectual,  and  efficacious :  "  Effective 
signifies  effecting;  efficient  signifies  literally 
effecting ;  effectual  and  efficacious  signify  having 
the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  reference  to 
physical  objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to 
moral  objects.  An  army  or  a  military  force 
is  effective  :  a  cause  is  efficient :  the  remedy  or 
cure  is  effectual;  the  medicine  is  efficacious. 
The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are 
efficacious.  No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the 
vices  of  the  lower  orders  while  they  have  a 
vicious  example  from  their  superiors  :  a  sea- 
sonable exercise  of  severity  on  an  offender  is 
often  very  efficacious  in  quelling  a  spirit  of 
insubordination.  When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
further  measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  inefficacious  should  never  be  adopted." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

effective  money,  s. 

Comm. :  A  term  used  on  the  Continent  to 
express  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper- 
money. 

if-fSet'-Iye-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  effective  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  effective  manner ;  with  effect ;  effectually, 
powerfully,  completely. 

"  This  effectively  resists  the  devil,  and  suffers  us  to 
receive  no  hurt  from  him."— Taylor :  Holy  Living. 

e'f-fSct'-Iye-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  effective;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  effective  or  effectual. 

•effect  less,  '  cf  feet  lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
effect :  -less.]  Without  effect  or  result ;  use- 
less, vain,  impotent. 

"  I'll  chop  off  my  hands ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effe.rl.lett  us* 

Shakeip. :  Tit\u  Androniau,  III.  1. 

2f-f8et'-or,  «.  [Lat,  from  effectus,  pa.  par  of 
efficio.]  One  who  produces  any  effect;  a 
maker,  a  creator,  a  cause. 

"We  commemorate  the  creation,  and  pay  worship 
to  that  infinite  Being  who  was  the  effector  of  it."— 
Derham. 


ef-fec  -tu-al,  o.  [Lat.  effect(us)  =  an  eflect. 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a/.] 

1.  Productive  of  effects  ;  having  the  power 
to  produce  au  effect  or  result ;  effective,  effica- 
cious. 

"  And  all  the  hills  wen  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer." 
Wordtvmrth :   White  Doe  of  liylitone,  vii. 

2.  Carrying  out,  performing,  or  achieving 
results. 

"  Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  169,  in. 

*  3.  Expressive  of  facts ;  full  of  import ; 
grave,  decisive. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual* 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  1L  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  effectual  and 
effective,  see  EFFECTIVE. 

effectual  adjudication,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  form  of  action  by  which  real 
property  is  attached  by  a  creditor. 

effectual  calling,  s. 

Theol. :  For  definition  see  extract. 

"  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  when. 
by,  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening 
our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing 
our  wills,  he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  iu  the  Gospel."— 
Shorter  Catechitm,  Q.  SI. 

8f-f5c'-tU-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  effectual ;  -ly.] 
In  an  effectual  manner  ;  with  effect ;  effect- 
ively ;  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect  or 
result;  completely,  thoroughly. 

"  The  executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  haj 
so  effectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had 
been  of  no  account  in  Europe."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  z. 

t  Sf-feV-  tu-al  -ness,  *  ef  fee  tu  al- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  effectual;  -ness.}  The  quality 
of  being  effectual ;  efficacy,  effectiveness. 

"  Give  such  an  omnipotent  prevalence  and  effectual- 
nette  to  his  requests."— Goodwin :  Trial  of  Faith,  i  5. 

*e'f-fe'c'-tU-ate,  v.t.  [Fr.  effectuer.]  To 
effect,  to  bring  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to 
fulfil 

"  He  found  him  a  fit  instrument  to  effectuate  his 
desire.  "—Sidney. 

*  Sf-fec'-tu-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.     [Er- 

FECTUATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  effecting,  accom- 
plishing, or  fulfilling ;  effectuation. 

•ef-fSc-tu-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  effectuate); 
-ion.]  The  act  of  effectuating,  effecting,  or 
accomplishing. 

"The  difficulty  .  .  .  from  the  identity  of  Causation 
and  Effectuation  is  solved  on  this  theory."— Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 

*Sf-f5c'-tu-ous  (l),  *ef-fec-tu-ose,  *ef- 
fec-tu-ouse,  a.  [Lat.  effectus,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Effective,  effectual. 

"Strong  delusions  and  effecnimue  errors."— Joyt: 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 

*  gf-fec'-tU-OUS  (2),  o.    [AFFECTCOUS.]    Af- 

fectionate." 

"  Glf  ony  thocht  remordis  your  myudis  alsua 
Of  the  effect  nous  piete  maternale." 

Umiylns  :  Virgil,  Ml,  1 

*  gf-fBc'-tU-OUS-ly  (1),  adv.     [Eng.  effects 
ous  (1);   -ly.]     Effectually,  completely,  tho- 
roughly. 

"  It  shall,  I  trust,  effectwnuly  prove  our  purpos*."— 
Sta.ple.ton  :  Fortreu  of  Faith  (1665),  p.  5». 

'e"f-fec'-tu-ous-ly  (2),   *  ef  fec-tu-ous- 

lie,  adv.    [Eng.  effectuous  (2),  -ly,  -lie.]    Af- 
fectionately. 

"The  chancellor  requeisted  his  grace  tffectuoutlit 
that  he  wold  be  so  good.'— PiUcot lie :  Chronicle,  p.  M. 

ef-feer-ere,  s.    [AFFEEROR.] 

ef-feir,  *.    [AFFERE.] 

1.  What  is  becoming  one's  rank  or  station. 

"  To  thair  estait  doand  tffeir." 

Maitland:  Poemt,  p.  88S. 

2.  A  property,  a  quality. 

"  Uisrry  ving  all  tbair  fassiouns  and  effeiri." 

Dunbar :  Bannatyne  Poemt,  p.  ». 

3.  Warlike  guise. 

"  Arrayed  In  effeir  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom 
of  Scotland  on  these  occasions."— Scott :  Wavtrley, 
ch.  Izx. 

ef-felr  (1),  *  ef-fere  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [EFFEIR,  «.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  become,  to  fit,  to  suit. 
"  He  cheint  a  Dane  as  did  effeir  him." 

Chriitt  Kirk,  st  vili. 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wpli,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce-e.     ey  =  a.    qu     kw- 


effeir— efflgiate 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  becoming,  fit,  or  suitable. 

"Swa  all  his  fulsome  from  thereto  <fftin."—Pol- 
Wart :  Watton't  Collection,  ill.  24. 

2.  To  be  proportional. 

"  The  said  sain  effeiring  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of 
the  said  annual  rent  or  burden."— Spaldina,  i.  305. 

EL  Scots  Law :  To  correspond,  to  be  suit- 
able, to  belong. 

'*  In  forms  at  effeir*  means  such  form  as  in  law  be- 
longs to  the  thing."— Bell :  Scot*  Late  Dictionary. 

ef-feir  (2),  *  ef-fere  (2\  v.t.  &i.    [AFFEAK.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  frighten,  to  affright. 

"  Na  wound  nor  wappiu  mycht  liym  anys  efferx." 
Douglat :  Virgil,  387,  20. 

2.  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  of. 

"  gffeir  ye  not  diuiue  punltioun  »"— Lyndtay  :  Work* 
|U«2Tp.  74. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid. 

"  Quhair  for  tffeir  that  he  be  not  oflendit."— Lynd- 
tay :  Worla,  p.  194. 

*ef-feir-and,  a.     [EFFEIR,  v.]     Becoming, 
;  suitable,  fit,  in  proportion. 

*ef-feir-and-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  e/eirand;  -lie 
=  -ly.  ]  In  proportion. 

"To  be  pnnischit  rfeirandlie."—Act*  Mary  (1551), 
p.  485. 

*5f-fem  I  nanjy,  s.    [EFFEMINATE,  a.] 

1.  The    softness,    delicacy,    and   weakness 
characteristic    of    a    woman ;    unmanly   or 
womanish  weakness  or  delicacy. 

"  But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
Her  bond  slave." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonittet,  410,  411. 

2.  Lasciviousness,   voluptuousness  ;  indul- 
gence in  womanish  pleasures. 

"  So  long  M  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our  lives, 
mil  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  effeminacy 
are  prevented."— Taylor. 

if -fem'-I-nate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e/eminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  e/emino  =  to  make  womanish  ;  femina 
=  a  woman.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Womanlike  ;   becoming  or  suitable  to 
•  woman  ;  delicate,  tender. 

"As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse. " 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  lit  7. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  woman- 
ish ;  soft  and  delicate  in  an  unmanly  degree  ; 
destitute  of  manly  qualities ;  voluptuous, 
unmanly,  weak. 

"  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart  swell  with  emo- 
tions unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate  brother." 
—Macaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  iv.  * 

*  3.  Fickle,  capricious. 

"  He  was  to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I 
Mt  him  every  day  to  woo  me  ;  at  which  time  would  I 
grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable."— Shaketp. :  At  Tou 
Uke  It,  iii.  2. 

1 4.  Weak,  spiritless ;  as,  an  effeminate  peace. 

B.  As   subst.  :    An   effeminate,  weak,  un- 
manly person ;  a  milksop. 

"  With  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminate*,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. " 

Cowper :  Talk,  ii.  2M-23. 

<f-fem'-I-nate,  v.  t.  A  i.    [EFFEMINATE,  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  effeminate,  weak,  or 
unmanly ;  to  unman,  to  make  soft, 

"  When  one  is  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate 
children's  minds.  I  th  ink  all  things  should  be  contrived 
to  their  satisfaction."— Locke. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  effeminate,  wo- 
manish, or  weak ;  to  be  unmanned ;  to  lose 
spirit  or  manliness. 

"  In  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate,  and 
manners  corrupt."— Pope. 

8f-fem'-i-nate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  e/eminate ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  effeminate,  womanish,  or  unmanly 
manner  ;  weakly,  softly  ;  like  a  woman. 

"Champions  in  philosophy,  law,  and  history,  are 
not  wanting  to  answer  or  confute  oppoaers ;  and  some 
of  them,  to  say  truth,  have  not  undertook  the  cause 
iffeminaMy."  —  WhiOock:  Manner*  of  the  Xnalith 
(1664),  p.  823. 

*  2.  By  womanish  arts. 

"  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
And  at  another  to  let  In  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquished?" 

Milton:  Samton  Agonittet,  54042. 

if-fSm  i  nato-ness,  «.  [Eng.  e/eminate; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  effeminate  ; 
weakness,  unmanly  softness,  effeminacy. 

'  In  France  they  sent  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  to  all 
tameable  men  that  went  not  with  them,  as  upbraiding 
their  effeminateneu."— fuller  :  Holy  War,  p.  78. 


2.  Voluptuousness,  lasciviousness,  dissipa- 
tion. 

"Gluttony,  Intemperance,  efeminattneti." —Boyl* : 
Work*,  ii.  439. 

Sf-fem'-f-nat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.  [EF- 
FEMINATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  effeminate  ; 
the  state  of  becoming  effeminate ;  effemination. 

*  Sf-fem-i-na'-tion,    s.      [Lat.    e/eminatio.] 

The  state  of  being  effeminate  ;  etfeminateness  ; 
unmanly  or  womanah  weakness  ;  effeminacy. 

"Vices  the  hare  figured;  not  only  feueration,  or 
usury,  from  its  fecundity  and  superfetatiou,  but  detce- 
nerons  effemination."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erroari,  bk. 
viiL,  ch.  xvli. 

*  ef-fem'-I-nize,  v.t.     [Lat.  effemin(o);  Eug. 

suff.  -ize.]    To  make  or  render  effeminate. 

"  Brave  knights  feminized  by  sloth." 

Sylvetter :  Du.  Bartai,  v.  45,  S. 

ef  fen-di,  s.  [Turkish.]  Master,  used  as  a 
title  of  respect. 

Sf  -fer-ent,  a.  [Lat.  efferens,  pr.  par.  of  e/ero 
=  to  bear  or  carry  out :  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.] 

Physiol. :  Conveying  outwards  ;  discharging. 

"  A  small  artery,  afferent  vessel,  may  be  seen  to 
enter  the  tuft,  and  a  minute  venous  radicle,  efferent 
vessel  to  emerge  from  it  in  close  proximity  to  the 
artery."— 7 odd*  Bowman:  Phytiol.  Anat.,  ii.  487. 

*  ef  fer  ous,    a.     [Lat.   efems  -  excessively 
wild  :  ef=  ex  =  out  (intens.),  and  ferus  =  wild.  ] 
Exceedingly  wild,  lierce,  or  savage. 

' '  From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous  beast,  from  the 
tusk  of  the  wild  boar,  O  Thou,  that  art  the  root  and 
generation  of  David,  preserve  our  root  and  all  his 
generation."— Bithop  King:  Vine  Palatine (1614),  p.  34. 

ef-fer-ves'ce,  v.i.  [Lat.  e/ervesco,  from  ef  = 
ex  =  out,  and  fervesco  =  to  begin  to  boil ;  freq. 
offerveo  =  to  be  hot,  to  glow.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  or  become  in  a  state  of  natural 
ebullition  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss  as  fermenting 
liquors  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

"  The  compound  spirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves, 
will  effervesce  even  to  a  flame." — Mead :  On  Poison*. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
excitement. 

ef-fer-ves'-$ence,  e'f-fer-ves'-cen-cy',  s. 

[Pr.,  from  Lat.  e/ervescens,  pa.  par.  of  e/ervesco.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  state  of  natural  ebullition  ;  that 
commotion  of  a  fluid  which  takes  place  vrhen 
some  part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous 
form,  producing  innumerable  small  bubbles. 

2.  Fig.  :  Strong  excitement ;  a  heated  state 
of  the  feelings ;  ebullition  of  feeling. 

"  Our    mercurial    kinsmen's   political  effervetcence 
and  exuberance.  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  8,  1882. 
IT  Forthe  difference  bet  ween  effervescence  and 
ebullition,  see  EBULLITION. 

ef-fer-ves'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  e/ervescens,  pr. 
par.  of  e/ervesco.~]  In  a  state  of  effervescence 
or  natural  ebullition. 

Sf-fer-vSs'-cI-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effervesce); 
-able.  ]  Capable  of  effervescing ;  capable  of 
producing  effervescence. 

Sf-lSr-ves^ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EFFER- 
VESCE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EFFERVESCENCE 
(q.v.). 

ef-fe'te,  *  2f-fce'te,  o.  [Lat.  effetus,  effastus  = 
weakened  by  bearing  young  :  ef  —  ex  =  out, 
and  fetus,  fietus  =  that  has  brought  forth.  ] 

1.  Lit.:  Barren;  disabled  from  generation, 
not  capable  of  bearing  young. 

"  It  is  probable  that  females  have  in  them  the  seeds 
of  all  the  young  they  will  afterwards  bring  forth, 
which,  all  spent  and  exhausted,  the  animal  becomes 
barren  and  effete.  "—Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig.  :  Worn  out  or  exhausted ;   having 
lost  all  vigour  and  efficiency. 

"All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refresh  his 


ef-f i-ca  -fious,  o.  [Lat.  efficax  (genit.  effi- 
cocis),  from  efficio= to  effect  (q.v.).]  Productive 
of  effects  or  results  ;  effectual ;  having  power 
adequate  to  the  purpose  or  object  intended  ; 
effective. 

"He  would  not.  he  said,  venture  tn  affirm  that.  In 
so  disastrous  an  extremity,  even  that  remedy  would 
be  rftmrimu  ;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  pro- 
pose."— Jfacaulay  ;  Bi*t.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 


H  For  the  difference  between  efficacious  and 
effective,  see  EFFECTIVE. 

Sf-fi-ca'-ciwus-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  efflcaciout; 
•ly.]  In  an  efficacious  or  effective  manner; 
effectually,  effectively. 

"  If  we  find  that  any  other  body  strikes  tfftcacioutly 
enough  upon  it.  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  move 
that  way  which  the  striking  body  impels  i\,."—Lnaby  : 
OnBodie*. 

ef-fi-ca'-§ious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  efficacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  efficacious  ;  effec- 
tiveness, efficacy. 

*  8f-fI-cac'-I-t$r,  *  ef-fy-cac-i-te,  s.   [Lat. 

efficacitas,  from  efficax  =  efficacious.]    Efficacy. 
"The  power  of  whiche  sacraineutes  is  of  suche  effy- 
cacite  that  cannot  be  expressed."—/.  Fryth:  A  Rake, 
p.  10. 

eT-fl-ca-^jf,  *  ef-fy-ca-cy,  s.    [Lat.  «ff* 

coda  —  power,  from  efficax  =  efficacious,  from 
efficio  =  to  effect.]  Power  to  produce  effects 
or  results  ;  capability  or  power  of  producing 
the  effect  or  object  intended. 

"The  arguments  drawn  from  the  goodness  of  Oo4, 
have  a  prevailing  efficacy." — Roger*. 

ef  f  I  9ience  (9ience  as  aliens),  ef  f f- 
cien~9y  (9ien  as  alien),  s.    [Lat.  efficientia, 
from  efficiens,  pr.  par  of  efficio  =  to  effect.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  efficient  or 
causing  effects  or  results  ;  a  causing  to  be  or 
to  exist ;  effectual  agency. 

"  Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
contingent  and  unstable  agents."—  Woodward. 

2.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  the 
effect  or  result  intended. 

3.  A  state  of  competent  knowledge  or  ac- 
quaintance with  any  art,  practice,  or  opera- 
tion.    [II.  2.] 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  M ech. :   The  amount  of  useful  effect  or 
actual   work   yielded  by  a  prime   mover,  as 
compared  with  tlie  power  expended. 

2.  Mil. :  The  state  of  being  efficient. 

ef  f  I  cient  talent  as  shent),  a.  &  .,.  [Lat 
efficiens,  pr.  par.  of  efficio  =  to  effect.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  effects  or  results  ; 
acting  as  the  cause  of  effects  ;  effective. 

"  An  instrumental,  not  an  efficient  cause."— Clartt: 
On  the  Trinity,  pt.  ii.,  §  13.  (Note.) 

2.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  or  acquaintance  with  any  art,  practice,  or 
duty  ;  competent,  capable.    [II.] 

II.  Mil. :  Applied  to  a  volunteer  who  lias 
acquired  a  competeut  knowledge  of  military 
duties,  and  has  attended  a  certain  prescribed 
number  of  drills.  A  capitation  grant  is  paid 
by  Government  for  each  efficient. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  agent  or  cause  which 
produces  or  causes  to  exist ;  a  prime  mover. 

"  Your  answering  in  the  final  cause  makes  me  believe 
you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  efficient."— Cottier :  On 
Thought. 

2.  Mil. :  A  volunteer  who  has  mad*  'jimself 
efficient. 

.  If  For  the  difference  between  efficient  and 
effective,  see  EFFECTIVE. 

ef  f  I  -9ient-ly  ($ient  as  shent),  adv.  [Eng. 
efficient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an    efficient   manner ;   with    effect, 
effectively  ;  as  the  effective  cause. 

"  Logical  or  consequential  necessity  is,  when  a  thinf 
does  not  effi  iently  cause  an  event,  but  yet  by  certaia 
infallible  consequences  does  infer  it."— Sou  th:  Hermont, 
iii.  397. 

2.  In    a    competent,  able   manner ;    with 
efficiency  ;  ably. 

*  ef-nerce,  v.t.    [Lat.  ef  =  ex  =  out  (intens.), 
and    Eng.   fierce    (q.v.).]      To    make    fierce, 
furious,  or  savage. 

"  With  fell  woodness  he  fffierced  was." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IIL  xi.  ». 

*  Sf-f  ig'-X-al,  a.    [Eng.  fffigy;  -al.]    Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  th§  nature  of  an  effigy. 

"  The  three  volumes  contain  chiefly  ejUgial  cuts  and 
monumental  figures  and  inscriptions.'—  Critical  fUt. 
of  Pamphlet*  (1715),  p.  6. 

*  ef-f  ig'-I-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  effigiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
effiyio  =  to  form,  to  fashion,  from  effigies  =  a 
likeness,   an  effigy  (q.v.).]    To  form,  fashion, 
adapt,  conform. 

"  He  must  efftfate  and  conform  himself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discourse  "—Bp.  J.  Taylor: 
ol.  i.,  ser.  25. 


boil,  ooy;  pout,  jo%i ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  = 
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eY-fljr-I-At-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.      [Er- 

A.  4  B.  At  pr.  par.  Jt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  forming,  fashion- 
ing, or  adapting ;  effigiation. 

•  if-flg-I-a'-tion,  s.  [Etig.  efflgiat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  of  forming  or  fashioning  a  resemblance 
of  persons  or  things. 

tt'-tlt-9,  *  Sf-f ig'-I-ef,  *.  [Lat.  effigies, 
from  efflngo  =  to  fashion  out :  ef  =  ex  =  out, 
and  Jingo  =  to  fashion ;  Fr.  &.  ItaL  effig-ie ; 
Bp.  efigie.] 

1.  The  literal  representation  or  image  of  a 
person.     Although    the  word  is   sometimes 
applied  to  a  portrait  it  is  not  synonymous 
with  it,  but  conveys  an  idea  of  a  more  exact 
imitation,  a  more  striking  and  authentic  re- 
Bemblance,   such   as  we  meet  with    in   wax 
figures.     The    ordinary    application    of   this 
word  is  to  the  sculptured  figures  or  sepul- 
chral monuments. 

"As  mine  eye  doth  bis  efflgiet  witnesse 
Most  truly  liiune  i." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

2.  The  print  or  impression  on  coins  and 
medals  representing  the  head  of  the  prince  by 
whom  they  are  issued. 

"This  sum  James  offered  to  pay,  not  in  the  brass 
which  bore  his  own  own  effigy,  but  in  French  gold."— 
Jtacaultiy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*3.  An  exact  representation,  image,  or 
copy. 

"We  behold  the  species  of  eloquence  in  our  minds, 
the  efflgiet  or  actur.1  image  of  which  we  seek  in  the 
organs  of  our  hearing."— Dryden  :  Du/retnoy  (i'ref.). 

1f  To  burn  or  hang  in  efflyy:  To  burn  or 
hang  an  effigy  or  representation  of  any  person, 
in  order  to  show  popular  hatred,  dislike,  or 
contempt. 

•tt-flag-I-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  efflagitatus,  pa. 
par.  ofefflagito  =  to  ask  or  demand  earnestly  ; 
tf—  ex  =  out  (intens.),  and  flagito  =  to  de- 
mand earnestly.]  To  demand  with  earnest- 
ness or  warmth. 

•if  fla'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  efflatus,.p*.  par.  of  efflo 
=  to  blow  or  breathe  out ;  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
fo  =  to  breathe.]  To  blow  out,  to  puff  up. 

"Our  common  spirits,  efflated  by  every  vulgar 
breath  upon  every  act,  deify  themselves.  —Mr  T. 
Herbert :  Travelt.  p.  179. 

•if  fla-tlon,  *.  [Eng.  efflat(e);  -ion.]  The 
act  of  breathing  or  blowing  out ;  a  breath,  a 
puff. 

"  A  soft  relation  of  celestial  fire 
Came,  like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre." 
Parnea  :  Qift  of  Foftry. 

effleurage  (as  e-fle-razh'),  *.    [Fr.]    The 
gentle  superficial  rubbing  of  a 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

if"fl6  res'ce,  v.i.  [Lat.  effloresco  =  to  begin 
to  blossom,  incept,  from  effloreo=to  blossom, 
to  bloom  :  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and  Jloreo  =  to 
bloom.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  burst  into  bloom,  to 
blossom. 

"  The  Italian  [Gothic  architecture]  effloretced  .  .  . 
into  the  meaningless  ornamentation  of  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia.  and  the  cathedral  of  Como."— Rutkin. 

H.  Chemical: 

1.  To  change  over  the  surface  or  throughout 
to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder, 
from  a  gradual  decomposition  on  simple  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

"Those  salt*  whose  crystals  effloretce  belong  to  the 
class  which  is  most  soluble."— fourcroy. 

2.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust 
or  light  crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical 
change  between  some  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  matter  covered,  and  an  acid  proceeding 
commonly  from  an  external  source. 

"  The  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloretce 
with  nitrate  of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere."— Dana. 

if-flS-reV-cence,  *  e'f-flo'-res'-cen-fy,  ». 

[Fr.  efflorescence,  from  Lat.  efflorescentia,  from 
qfflorescens,  pr.  par.  of  effloresco.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  production  of  flowers. 

"Where  there  Is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the 
plant  is  digested,  and  severed  from  the  grosser  Juice 
In  effloretcence."— Bacon. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

"Two  white sporry  incrustations,  with  rfflorevencift 
in  form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water."— 
Woodward :  On  FotMt. 

3.  A  springing,  budding,  or  bursting  forth. 
"There  may  be  some  pure  tffloreocencet  of   balmy 

matter."— Glanoill :  rre-txlttencc  of  Soult,  ch.  xlv. 


. 
part  affected 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Dot. :  The  time  of  flowering ;  the  season 
when  a  plant  shows  its  blossoms. 

2.  Chemistry: 

(1)  The  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization. 
Thus,  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium, 
Na2CO3'10H2O,  exposed  to  dry  air  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  and  crumble  to  a  white 
powder.    Crystals  of  alum  also  effloresce  in 
dry  air. 

(2)  The  formation  of  loose  fine  crystals  on 
the  surface  of  a  porous  substance.     The  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  is  carried  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  substance,  where  it 
evaporates  and   leaves  the   crystals  ;    as  the 
formation  of  deposits  of  potassium  nitrate  on 
nitre-beds,  of  sodium  salts  on  old  walls,  and 
ferrous  sulphate  on  iron  pyrites :  the  last  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  damp  air  on  the 
sulphides. 

"  Besprinkled  with  a  somewhat  whitish  saline  efflo- 
retcence."—Boyle  :  World,  v.  888. 

3.  Med. :   An   eruption,  a  redness  of  the 
skin,  as  in  measles,  <fcr. 

"  So  men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinc- 
tures from  constitutional  and  complexipnal  effloret- 
cencet."— Browne :  Vulgar  Brrourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ill. 

ef  flo  res  -9ent,  a.  [Lat.  efflorescent,  pr.  par. 
of  effloresco.] 

1.  Sot. :  Commencing  to  flower. 

2.  Chem.,  Min.,  <ikc. : 

(1)  Forming  into  white  threads  or  powder  ; 
becoming  covered  with  efflorescence. 

"  Yellow  efflorescent  sparry  incrustations  on  stone."— 

Woodward  :  On  Fossils. 

(2)  Liable  to  efflorescence  :  as,  an  efflorescent 
salt 

ef '  flu-  en9e,  *  if  '-flu-en-cy,  *.  [Fr.  efflu- 
ence, from  Lat.  effluens,  pr.  par.  of  effluo  =  to 
flow  out :  ef  =  ex  =out,  and  fluo  =  to  flow.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing  out. 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  a  body. 

"The  inflammable  effluencies  discharged  from  the 
bodies  collided."— Broume :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

3.  An  emanation. 

"  Blight  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  ill.  t. 

ef  '-flu-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effluens,  pr.  par.  of 
effluo  =  to  flow  out] 

A.  As  adj. :  Flowing  or  issuing  out ;  eman- 
ating. 

"Thy  illustrious  head 
Such  effluent  glory  shall  around  thee  shed." 

Cambridge;  The  Scribleriad,  bk.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  river  or  stream  which  flows 
out  of  another  river  or  stream,  or  out  of  a 
lake. 

Sf-flu'-vJ-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effluvium);  -able.] 
Capable  or  being  given  out  in  the  form  of 
effluvia. 

"Force  It  to  spend  its  effluviabU  matter."— Boyle: 
Workt,  iv.  8S4. 

Sf-flTl'-vi-al,  a.  [Eng.  effluvium);  -al]  Per- 
taining to  effluvia  ;  containing  effluvia. 

*  ef-flu'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Eng.  effluvium);  -ate.] 
To  give  out  or  throw  off  effluvia. 

"  The  durableness  of  an  effluviating  power.*— Boyle: 
Works,  v.  47. 

Sf-flu'-vi-um  (pi.  Sf-flu'-vJ-a),  *.  [Lat.  = 
a  flowing  out,  an  outlet ;  effluo  =  to  flow  out ; 
Ital.  effluvia ;  Fr.  effluve.]  An  invisible  emana- 
tion ;  an  exhalation  perceivable  by  the  sense 
of  smell ;  specifically  applied  to  noxious  or 
disagreeable  exhalations. 

"  These  effluvia,  which  do  upward  tend." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  L 

ef  flux,  s.  [Lat  effluxus,  pa.  par.  of  effluo  = 
to  flow  out.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a 
stream  ;  the  state  of  being  discharged  or 
emitted  in  a  stream  ;  effluence,  effusion. 

"Through  the  copious  efflux  of  matter  through  the 
orifice  of  a  deep  ulcer,  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton."— 


*  2.  An  outpouring,  an  effusion. 

"  By  continual  effluxet  of  those  powers  and  virtues." 
— South :  Sermons,  vol.  vlii.,  ser.  14. 

3.  A    passing  away,  expiration  ;    as,    the 
efflux  of  time. 

*  1.  That  which  is  emitted  ;  an  emanation. 

"  Prime  cheerer,  light  I 
Of  all  material  being*,  first  and  best  I 
Efflux  divine ! "          Thornton  :  Summer,  90-8. 

e'f-fl&C',  v.i.    [EFFLUX,  s.]    To  run  or  flow 
away,  to  pass  away,  to  expire. 

"  Five  hundred  and  some  oJd  centuries  of  years  are 
effluzfd  since  the  creation."— Bogle  :  Seraphic  Lme. 


1  ef  fluxion  (fluxion  as  fluk'-shun),  *. 
[Aa  if  from  a  Lat.  effluxio,  from  effluo  —  to  now 
out;  cf. fluxion.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing,  as  in  a 
stream  ;  efflux,  effluence,  etfusion. 

"  By  effluacion  and  attraction  bodies  tend  towards  the 
earth."— Browne:   I'ulyar  Srrourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  ii. 

2.  That  which  flows  out  or  is  emitted ;  an 
emanation. 


"The  doctrine  of 
tures,  Ac."— Browne  : 


fluxions,  their  penetrating  tt 
Yulgar  Brrourt,  ok.  ii.,  ch.  It 


*  ef  fo'-di  ent,  a.    [Lat.  e/odiens,  pr.  par.  of 
e/odio  =  to  dig  out :  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and  fodio 
=  to  dig.]    Digging  ;  accustomed  to  dig. 

Sf-ffr-ll-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  ef-ex  =  out,  and 
Eng.  foliation  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  depriving  a  plant  of  its  leaves. 

*  ef-fbr'9e,  v.t.    [Fr.  e/orcer  =  to  endeavour.] 
[EFFORT.] 

1.  To  force  or  break  through. 

"  Afterward?*  affray  with  cruell  threat 
Ere  that  we  to  efforce  it  doe  begin." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  lit  U.  *. 

2.  To  force,  to  ravish,  to  violate  by  force. 

"  Than  gan  her  beautie  shyne  as  brightest  skye, 
And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  f  efforce  her  chastity." 
Slower;  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  4, 

3.  To  force,  to  constrain,  to  compel. 

"  To  have  effortt  the  love  of  that  faire  laase." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  III.  rll.  43. 

4.  To  strain,  to  utter  with  effort  or  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Againe  ue  heard  a  more  efforced  voice."  ., 

Spenter:  /•.«..  IL  Till.  4. 

*8f-fb're,  prep.    [AFORE.]    Before. 

"  The  samin  state  as  he  wes  effort  the  gamin."— Actl 
Jamet  V.  (1535),  p.  33C. 

*  ef-form',  v.t.     [Low  Lat.   efurmo,  from  Lat. 
ef=  ex  =  out,  and  forma  -  form,  shape.]    To 
form,  shape,  adapt,  or  fashion. 

"  Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  us  being,  raising 
us  from  nothing,  and  efforming  us  after  thy  own 
image.  "—Tay  lor. 

*  ef  for-ma'-tion,   *.      [L.   Lat.  efor-matio, 
from  e/ormo.]    The  act  of  forming,  shaping, 
fashioning,  or  adapting. 

"  They  pretend  to  solve  phenomena,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  production  and  efformation  of  th» 
universe."— Hay :  On  the  Creation,  pi.  1. 

8f '  fort,  «.    [Fr.,  from  efforcer,  s'e/orcer  =  to 
exert  oneself,  to  endeavour.] 

1.  An  exertion  of  strength  or  power,  phy- 
sical or  mental ;  a  strain,  a  straining,  a  stren- 
uous exertion  or  endeavour. 

"  If  after  having  gained  victories,  we  had  made  tht 
same  efforts  ss  if  we  had  lost  them,  France  could  not 
have  withstood  us."— Addilon  :  On  the  State  of  tht 
War.  i 

2.  Something   done   by   exertion,    esp.   a 
literary  or  artistic  work. 

t  effort  less,  a.     [Eng.  effort;  -less.]    With- 
out an  effort ;  making  no  effort. 

"  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Sibyl  died  out  in 
an  effortlest  manner."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  IS, 

*  ef  iossion  (fossion  as  fosh   on),  s.    [Lat 
effossio,  from  effossus,  pa.  par.  of  effodio  =  to 
dig  out.]     The  act  of  digging  up  from  the 
ground ;  exhumation. 

"He  set  apart  annual  sums  for  the  recovery  of 
manuscripts,  the  effossian  of  coins,  and  the  procuring 
of  m\immie»."—Arbuthnot:  M.  Scriblerut,  bk.  L, 

eY-frac'-ture,  s.    [Lat.  e/ractura.] 

Surg. :  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  de- 
pression of  the  broken  bone. 

*  ef-fran  -obis e,  v.t.     [Lat.  ef  =  ex  =  oat 
(intens.),  and  Eng.  franchise  (q.v.).]     To  en- 
franchise, to  invest  with  franchises  or  privi» 
leges. 

*  ef  fra  y,  s.    [EFFRAY,  v.]    Fear,  terror. 

"  The  king  saw  thalm  all  commouuiily 
Off  sic  contenance,  and  sa  hardy. 
For  owt  effmy  or  abaysing."      Barbour,  xi.  S50. 

*  gf-lra'y,  v.t.    [Fr.  e/rayer.]    To  frighten,  to 
alarm. 

"  Their  dam  uratart  out  of  her  den  effraide. 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  tail 
About  her  cursed  head."  Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  L  II. 

*  Sf-fra'y-a-ble,  *  el  frai  a  ble,  a.     [Fr. 

e/rayable.]    Capatile  of  producing   fright  or 
alarm  ;  frightful,  dreadful. 

"  Fentllcntial  symptoms  declare  nothing  a  propor- 
tionate efficient  of  their  effraiable  nature,  but  arsenical 
fumes. " — ffarvey. 

'  e'f-fra'yed,  *  ef-fray-lt,  pa.  par.  or  o. 
[EFFRAY,  v.] 


ate,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p*t, 
or,  wire,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


effrayedly— egeria 
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•eY-fray-ed-ly\*ef-fray-it-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
e/rayed;  -ly.]  In  a  terrified  manner;  under 
the  influence  of  fear. 

"  Quhen  Scottls  men  had  sene  thaim  swa 
Sffrayitty  fle  all  thalr  way." 

Barbour  :  Bruce,  ivil.  577,  680. 

•  JSf-fra'y-ing,  *ef-fra-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

*.    [EFFRAY,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Pear,  terror. 

"  And  quhen  the  Inglis  cmupany 
Saw  on  thaim  cum  sa  sodanly 
Sik  folk,  for  owtyn  abaysyng, 
Thay  war  stonayt  for  effrayng.' 

Barbour  :  Bruee,  ri.  899 

•  Sf-fre-na'-tion,  s.      [Lat    e/renatio,   from 
tf  —  ex  =  out,  and  frenum  =  a  bridle.]    Un- 
bridled impetuosity,  rashness,  or  license. 

•  Sf-fr6nt'-Sd,  a.    [Fr.  e/rontt.]    Shameless, 
bold-faced,  impudent. 

"  Th'  effronted  whore  prophetically  showne 
By  holy  John  in  his  mysterious  scrouls." 

Stirling  :  Doomsday,  Second  four. 

if-frdnt'-er-y\  •«.  [Fr.  e/ronterie,  from  effronti 
=  bold-faced,  shameless  ;  Lat.  effrons=  shame- 
less ;  ef  =  ex  —  out,  and  frons  —  the  counten- 
ance.] Impudence,  shamelessness  ;  assurance 
or  boldness  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty  or 
shame. 

"  The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great  effrontery 
during  the  trial.'  —Hacautay  :  f/itt.  iny.,  oh.  ir. 


of  Men  effulged." 

Summer,  1,519. 


,  adv.  [EFFRONTERY.]  In 
ashamelessj  impudent  manner,  with  effrontery 
or  boldness. 

fif-fiil  -crate,  a.  [Lat.  ef  =  ae  =  out,  and 
fulcrum  =  a  prop,  a  support.] 

Hot.  :  Applied  to  buds  from  under  which 
the  usual  leaf  has  fallen. 

*  &f-ful'ge,  v.i.  &  t,     [Lat.  e/ulgeo  =  to  shine 
out  ;  tf  =  ex  =  out,  tuidfulgeo  =  to  shine.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  shine  brightly  ;  to  send  out  a 
bright  light. 

"  On  pure  Winter's  ere, 
Gradual  the  stars  effulge." 

Thomptan  :  Liberty,  v.  8«0,  ML 

2.  Fig.  :  To  become  famous  or  illustrious. 
"  Bright 

B.  Transitive  : 

L  To  shoot  out,  to  emit. 

"  His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire." 

Thomson  :  Britannia,  IN. 

8.  To  exhibij  or  display  brightly. 

"  Effulging  forth  his  soul 
In  every  word  and  look." 

Thompson  :  Sickneu,  bk.  11. 

Jf-ful'-gen9e,  s.  [Lat.  effulgent,  pr.  par.  of 
e/ulgeo.]  A  flood  of  brightness,  splendour,  or 
lustre. 

"  Effulgence  of  my  glory."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl  «80. 
•Sf-fuT-gent,  a.      [Lat.  e/ulgens,  pr.  par.   of 
e/ulgeo.]    Shining  brightly  ;  diffusing  a  bright 
light. 

"  In  the  western  sky  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out  effulgent." 

Thnmson  :  Spring,  189,  190. 

•  Sf-fuT-fcent-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  effulgent  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  bright    manner  ;  brightly,    splendidly, 
with  effulgence. 

*5f-fum-a-bH'-l'-ty',  s.  [Eng.  e/um(e); 
•ability.}  The  quality  of  flying  off  or  being 
dispersed  in  fumes;  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  volatile. 

"  They  seem  to  deflne  mercury  by  volatility,  or.  If  I 
may  coin  such  a  word,  effumdbUity."—  Boyle:  Workt, 
1.  5». 

•  ef-fum'-a  ble,    a.      [Eng.   effum(e)  :  -able.] 
Volatile  ;  capable  of  dispersing  in  vapours. 

*  Sf-fu  me,  v.t.    [Lat.  effumo  =  to  emit  smoke 
or  vapour  ;  ef=  ex  =  out,  and  fumus=  smoke.] 
To  breath  or  puff  out  ;  to  emit  as  a  breath  or 
vapour. 

"  I  can  make  this  dog  take  as  many  whiffs  as  I  list, 
and  he  shall  retain  or  effume  them  at  my  pleasure."— 
B.  Janton  :  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  ill.  1. 

•  Sf-fiind  ,  v.t.     [Lat.  effnndo  ;  ef  =  ex  =  out, 
and/wudo  =  to  pour.]    To  pour  out,  to  shed. 

"  After  this  went  forth  the  seconde  angel  of  the 
•econde  seal-opeuinge,   tffitniinqc  his  vial  upon  the 
.      tt*."—Balt  :  On  the  Rtvel.  (1560).  p.  ii.  sign.  1.  i).  b. 

*  ef-fus'e,  v.t  A  i.    [Lat.  e/usus,  pa.  par.  of 
tfundo  =  to  pour  out  ] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  pour  out,  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 

"  Ye  that  keep  wmtch  In  heaven  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effute  your  mildest  beams." 

Ttumton:  Hymn. 


B.  Intrant. :  To  be  emitted  or  poured  forth  ; 
to  emanate. 

ef-fus'e,  a.  ft  «.     [Lat.  effusut,  pa.  par.  of 

e/undo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  Profuse  ;  poured  out  or  emitted  freely. 
"  Tls  jride,  or  emptiness  applies  the  straw 

That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  effiue.~ 

Toung :  flight  Thought*  vlL  764,  7W. 

2.  Dissipated,  extravagant. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  an  inflorescence,  or  to  a 
kind  of  panicle  with  a  very  loose  one-sided 
arrangement. 

2.  Conchol.:   Applied  to  shells  where  the 
aperture  is  not  whole  behind,  but  the  lips  are 
separated  by  a  gap  or  groove. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Effusion,  outpouring,  shed- 
ding, waste. 

"  The  air  bath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  effute  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint" 

Shaketp. :  8  Htmry  VI.,  ii  «. 

*  ef -fus'-ing,  y.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EFFUSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  At  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EFFUSION  (q.v.). 

e'f-fu'-sion,  *  ef  fu-syon,  *.    [Lat.  effusio  = 
a  pouring  on.*,  from  e/usus,  pa.  par.  of  e/undo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  pouring  out. 

"  Our  blessed  Lord  commanded  the  representation 
of  his  death,  and  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  should  be  made 
by  breaking  bread  and  effution  of  wine."— Taylor  : 
Worthy  Communicant 

(2)  That  which  is  poured  out. 

"  Purge  me  with  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer,  and  I 
shall  be  clean  ;  wash  me  with  that  precious  (fusion, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  —  King  Churlet  : 
Eikon  BoMike. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sh»'iding,  as  of  blood. 

"  Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood. 
And  'stabllsh  quietness." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  L 

*  (2)  A  pouring  out  or  bestowing  freely. 
"Such  great  force  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  then 

upon  men's  souls,  melting  them  into  that  liberal  effu- 
tion  of  all  that  they  hM."— Hammond:  On  Funda- 
mental!. 

(3)  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  uttering  words  ; 
utterance. 

"  Endless  and  senseless  effiaiont  of  indigested  prayers, 
oftentimes  disgrace,  in  the  most  unsufferable  manner, 
the  worthiest  part  of  Christian  duty  towards  God." — 
Hooker. 

(4)  Words  or  sentiments  uttered  ;   utter- 
ances.   (Generally  in  contempt.) 

"  The  light  effutiont  of  a  heedless  boy." 

Byron  :  Reply  to  tome  Elegant  Venn. 

H.  Pathology: 

1.  The  eseai>e  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel 
containing  it  into  another  part. 

2.  The  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels, 
as  of  lymph  or  serum,  on  different  surfaces. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  (fusion 
and [ejaculation :  "Effusion  signifies  the  thing 
poured  out,  and  ejaculation  the  thing  ejacu- 
lated or  thrown  out,  both  signifying  a  species 
of  verbal  expression  ;  the  former  either  by 
utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  latter  only  by 
utterance.  The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or 
sudden  as  the  ejaculation ;  the  ejaculation  is 
not  so  ample  or  diffuse  as  the  effusion ;  the 
efusinn  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  the 
ejaculation  rarely  otherwise.  The  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncor- 
rected  by  the  judgment :  it  is  therefore  in 
general  not  only  incoherent,  but  extravagant 
and  senseless  ;  the  ejaculation  is  produced  by 
the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but  never  without 
reference  to  some  particular  circumstance. 
Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effusions  ; 
contrite  sinners  will  wften  express  their  peni- 
tence in  pious  ejaculations."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

IT  Effusion  of  gases :  The  passage  of  gases 
into  a  vacuum,  through  a  minute  aperture 
not  much  more  or  less  than  0'013  millimeter 
in  diameter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  of 
glass.  (G'anot.) 

Sf-fu'-sive,  a.    [As  it  from  a  Lat.  e/usivus, 
from  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  e/undo.] 
1.  Pouring  out  freely  or  widely. 

"  The  North-east  spends  It*  rage :  th'  tffutire  South 
Warms  the  wide  air." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  144, 14*. 


2.  Spread  widely. 

"  The  walls,  the  floor. 

Wash  d  with  th  fffutlte  wave  are  purged  oi  gore.' 
Pope  :  Uomtr't  Odyttey,  Kxii.  479,  480. 

3.  Profuse,  free. 

Sf-fa'-Biye-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  effusive;  -ty.]    In 
an  effusive  manner,  widely,  profusely. 

eY-fu'-sIye-ness,  i.     [Eng.  effusive;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  effusive. 

e-flect'-M,  a.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  out  of,  and 
flecto  =  to  bend.]    [DEFLECT.] 
Etitom. :  Bent  outward  suddenly. 

*ef-ne,  *.    [EVEN.] 

8ft,  *.    [A, 8.  efetf..]    A  popular  name  for  any 
newt  or  small  lizard. 

"  t'ftt,  and  foul-winged  serpent*,  bore 
The  altar's  bue  ourcure. ' 

MuMc :  Wolf  wold  and  O'llm. 

Sit,  *  efte,  adv.  &  a.    [A.S.] 
A.  As  adverb  : 
L  Again,  a  second  time,  back,  in  return. 

"  And  gif  hyiu  »/.'  and  eft  evere  at  hus  neede." 

/'.  Plowman,  p.  U*. 

2.  Soon,  quickly,  soon  after. 

"  And  eft  aryued  on  this  lond  with  fulle  grete  naiiir  * 
Robert  de  Kru-i--,  p.  M. 

*  B.  At  adj.  :  Ready,  quick,  convenient. 
This  meaning  is  only  supported  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare.  By  some  the  form 
eftest  is  supposed  to  be  an  intentional  blunder 
or  a  misprint  for  easiest. 


*  eft-castel,  *  eft-schip,  s.    The  stern 
or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

"And  to  the  godilis  maid  this  vrisoun, 
Sittaud  in  the  hie  eft-castelt  of  the  schip." 

Douylas  :  Virgil,  86,  7. 

*  eft-er,  *  eft-ir,  prep.     [AFTER.]    After. 

"With  quhat  ordour  followis  the  saxt  command 
efter  the  dlt  1"— Abp.  Bamiltoun:  Catechitme  (1SS1J, 
foL  62,  a. 

*  efter  ane,  t  eftir-ane,  a.   According 
to  one  plan  or  system. 

-  Ful  wele  I  wate  my  tert  sal  mony  like. 
Syne  eftir-anc  my  touug  is  and  my  pen, 
Quiiillt  may  suffice  as  for  our  vulgar  men." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  451,  SO. 

*  efter-cummare,  s.    A  successor. 

"James  duick  of  Chattellarault  protestit  in  hl» 
awne  name,  his  efter-cumma.ru  &  remauent  ryclituiss 
bluide  that  may  succeide  to  the  crouue  of  Scotland." — 
Act*  Mary,  1567  (1814),  p.  60S, 

*  eftir  fallis,  s.  pi.  Apparently,  remains, 
residue ;  perhaps  equivalent  to  proceeds,  re- 
sults. 

41  Defalkaud  to  the  said  Laurence  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  soume,  alssmekle  as  the  cftir./atlu  of  the  teis 
of  the  Ischip,  callit  the  Katrine,  is  prn&t  of  avale." — 
Act.  Audit  (1488),  p.  11:1. 

*  eft-soon,   *  eft    soons,   *  eft    sone, 
*  eft-sones,   adv.     [Eng.  eft,    and   soon.} 
Soon,  soon  after,  shortly,  quickly. 

44  Kfttoont  the  father  of  the  silver  flood. 
The  noble  Thames,  his  azure  head  upraised.* 
Thompton:  Epirhalamiiim. 

e.g.,  phr.  [Lat.  =  exmipli  gratin .]  For  tlie  sake 
of  an  example  ;  for  instance,  for  example. 

£  gad,  exclam.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
"  by  God."]  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  ad- 
miration, or  pleasure. 

*  e  -gal,  a.    [Fr.]    Equal,  impartial,  fair. 

"  Whose  souls  do  bear  an  egal  yoke  of  love." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

•g-g&l'-l-tee,  *e-gal-i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  egaliU.] 

Equality. 

"She  is  as  thise  martin  in  egalitee."— Chaucer : 
Partont  Tale. 

*e'-gal-ly^  *e-gal-y,  adv.  [Eng.  egal;  -ly.] 
Equally,  in  the  same  degree. 

e  -gal-ness,  «.    [Eng.  egal ;  -ness.]   Equality. 

"  Such  an  eynlneu  hath  Nature  made 
Between  the  brethren." 

Snckrille  *  Morton :  Ferrex  i  Porrex,  i.  1 

e'-ger,  or  e'a-gre(gre  as  ger),s.  [EAGER,  «J 
e'-ger,  e-gre,  a.    [EAGER.] 

gg'-er-an,  Sg'-er-ane,  *.  [From  Eger  in 
Bohem'ia  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Werner  in  1817  to 
what  is  now  called  Vesuvianite  (q.v.).  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety 
of  Idocrase. 

£  ger-I-a,    «-geV-i-a, 

[Lat.] 


boy;  pout,  jolt'l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  «=  1 
-clan,  -tian  =  shrji.    -tion,    slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -si on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic,  -  bel,  del. 


1820 


egerminate — egilopical 


L  Of  the  forms  Egeria  or  JEgeria  : 

1.  Classic  Mythol. :    A  nymph  or  goddess 
who  had  a  fountain  at  Aricia.    Thither  Numa 
Pompilius,   the  second   king  of  Rome,    was 
said  to  have  repaired  to  hold  converse  with 
her,  obtaining  from  her  the  laws  which  he 
promulgated,  and  directions  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods. 

2.  Astron.  :    An    asteroid,    the    thirteenth 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  on 
Sept.  13,  1860. 

n    Of  the  form  egeria  : 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed 
Crustaceans.  Egeria  indica  inhabits  the  Indian 
seas. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hydroeharidacese. 

*e-geV-mI-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  egerminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  egermino :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  ger- 
mino  =•  to  sprout ;  germen  =  a  bud,  a  sprout] 
To  bud  or  sprout  out ;  to  germinate. 

•e-ge'st',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  egesttts,  pa.  par.  of 
egero  =  to  carry  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gero 
=  to  carry.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  void,  as  excrement. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  void  excrement. 

••  Divers  creatures  deep  all  the  winter  ;  as  the  hedge- 
bog,  the  Kit,  and  the  bee ;  these  wax  fat  when  they 
deep,  and  eyttt  not."— Bacon. 

•  e-gest'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,k  s.    [EOEST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EOESTION  (q.v.). 

•  e-gest  ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Lat.  egestio, 
from  egestus,  pa.  par.   of  egero.]    The  act  of 
voiding  digested  matter  or  excrement. 

"The  animal  soul  or  spirits  manage  as  well  their 
spontaneous  actions  as  the  natural  or  involuntary  ex- 
ertions of  digestion,  egettion,  and  circulation  "—Sale  : 
Origin  nf  Mankind. 

igg,  *eg,  *  egge,  *eie,  *ey(pi.  *egges, 

eggs,  *eiren),  *.  [A.S.  ceg,  pi.  cegra;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ei ;  Icel.  egg ;  Dan.  ceg  ;  8w.  dgg ; 
Gcr.  ei;  Gael,  ubh;  Ir.  ugh;  Wei.  wy ;  Lat. 
ovum ;  Gr.  u>6v  (6<m.)] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  any  creature. 

"Therefore  think  him  as  the  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatch'd,  would,  as  its  kind,  grow  mischievous." 
Shaketp.  :  JiMut  Cottar,  II.  I. 

8.  Anything  fashioned   in  the  shape  of  an 
egg  ;  anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

"  There  was  taken  a  great  glass-bubble  with  a  long 
neck,  such  as  chemists  are  wont  to  call  a  philosophical 
tgg  "—Boyle. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Physiol.  dt  Comp.  Anat.  :   Every  animal 
tends  to  commence  existence  by  developing 
from  a  fecundated  egg  or  ovum,  which  exists 
'even  when  the  animal  is  viviparous,  i.e.,  bears 
Its  young  alive.      In  the  human  subject,  in 
which  it  is  called  "ovum"  not  egg,  it  is  a 
minute  spherical  body  of  about  T|5  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.     [Eoo-CELL,  OVUM.]    In  general 
the  English  term  "  egg  "  is  used  only  of  those 
animals  which  do  not  produce  their  young 
alive.    All  birds  lay  eggs,  as  do  most  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes.     The  egg  of  a  bird  is 
covered   externally  with  a  calcareous   shell, 
immediately  within  which  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of   white  or  albumen,  and  within 
this  again  a  yellow  vitellus,  yolk  or  yelk,  or 
(protoplasm.     (For  its  early  state,  see  EGO- 
CELL.]     When  the  chick  is  developed,  i*.  is 
nourished  first  by  the  albumen  and  thet  by 
the  yolk,  both  of  which  it  consumes  pfioi  to 
Its  exit  from  the  shell.    A  bird's  egg  is  thicker 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  hence  leaves  of 
such  a  form  are  called  ovate.     The  eggs  of 
reptiles  are  comparatively  large,  and  have,  as 
a  rule,  a  shell  possessing  the  aspect  and  con- 
sistence of  parchment.      In  the  amphibians 
the  eggs  are  generally  in  floating  glutinous 
chain-like  masses.    The  roe  of  fishes  is  familiar 
to  all.    Of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  in- 
sects have  the  eggs  which  have  excited  most 
interest. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  Fossil  eggs  have  been  found, 
it  is  reported,  in  Auvergne,  in  Madagascar,  in 
New  Zealand,  &c.    (Mantell :  Fossils  British 
Museum.) 

egg  -  and  -  anchor,  egg  -  and  -  dart, 

egg-and  tongue,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  EGG-MOULDING  (q.v.). 


egg-apple,  *.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall. 
The  same  as  EGG-PLANT  (q.v.). 

egg-assorter,  s.  A  device  by  which  eggs 
are  assorted  according  to  quality  ;  an  egg- 
detector  (q.v.). 

*  egg-bag,  s. 

Zool. :  The  ovary. 

egg-basket,  s.  One  for  standing  eggs  in 
to  boil,  and  also  to  hold  them  when  placed  on 
the  table. 

*  egg-bald,  a.     Completely  bald. 

"  I  may  give  that  egg-bald  head 
The  tap  that  silences." 

Tmnyton  :  Harold,  T.  1. 

egg-bearer,  s. 

Bot. :  Solanum  ovigerum. 

egg-beater,  s.  A  whip  of  wires  or  a  set 
of  wire  loops  rotated  by  gear  while  plunged 
in  the  egg  contained  in  a  bowl.  Another  form 
is  a  vessel  contained  in  another,  and  a  wire- 
gauze  diaphragm  through  which  the  eggs  pass 
when  the  vessels  are  reciprocated.  (Knight.) 

egg-bird,  «. 

Ornith. :  A  West  Indian  tern  (Hydrochelidon 
fuliginosum),  the  eggs  of  which  are  collected 
for  food. 

egg-boiler,  s.    [EGO-GLASS,  1.] 

*  egg-born,    a.     Produced  or  springing 
from  an  egg ;  oviparous. 

egg-carrier,  s.  A  means  for  holding 
eggs  m  the  proper  carrying  position  without 
jolting  against  each  other  during  transporta- 
tion. The  frames  have  cloth,  wire,  or  net 
pockets  for  the  eggs.  (Knight.) 

egg-cell,  s.  The  cell  whence  an  egg  ulti- 
mately develops.  Haeckel  and  others  regard 
every  egg  as  originally  a  simple  cell,  and,  as 
such,  an  elementary  organism,  or  an  individual 
of  the  first  order.  In  its  earliest  stage  it  con- 
sists only  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  germinal  vesicle, 
the  former  as  the  vitellus  or  yelk.  Within 
the  nucleus  is  a  third  body,  called  in  ordinary 
cells  the  nucleolus,  but  in  the  egg-cell  the 
germinal  spot.  In  some  cases  there  is  also  a 
nucleolinus,  or  germinal  point,  but  these  last 
two  parts  are  of  inferior  importance.  [Eoo.] 

egg-cup,  s.  A  cup-shaped  vessel  used  to 
hold  an  egg  at  table. 

egg-detector,  s.  An  apparatus  for  show- 
ing the  quality  of  eggs.  They  are  placed  up- 
right in  the  holes  in  the  lid  of  the  dark 
chamber,  and  their  transmitted  light  observed 
upon  a  mirror ;  their  quality  is  determined  by 
their  translucency  as  evinced  by  the  relative 
transmission  of  light,  as  an  egg  becomes  more 
cloudy  and  opaque  as  it  becomes  spoiled. 

egg-flip,  s.  A  drink  compounded  of 
warmed  ale,  flavoured  with  sugar,  spice,  spirit, 
and  beaten  eggs. 

egg-glass,  «. 

1.  A  glass  for  holding  an  egg  while  eating  it. 

2.  A     sand-glass     running    about    three 
minutes,  as  a  guide  for  egg-boiling. 

egg-hatching  apparatus,  s.  An  ap- 
paratus for  the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs, 
which  has  been  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Egypt.  [INCUBATOR  ;  CALORIFERE.] 

egg-hot,  s.    The  same  as  EGO-FLIP  (q.v.). 

egg-moulding,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  peculiar  moulding  in  which  a 
tongue  dependent  from  the  corona  alternates 


EGO-MOULDING. 

with  an  oval  boss  whose  major  diameter  is 
vertical,  like  an  egg  set  on  end. 


egg-nog,  s.  A  drink  compounded  very 
similarly  to  egg-flip,  of  eggs  beaten  up,  sugar, 
and  wine  or  spirits. 

egg-plant,  s. 

1.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall,  Solanum  Melon- 
gena  or  esculfntum. 

2.  Solatium  ovigerum. 
egg-sauce,  s. 

Cook. :  Sauce  prepared  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  chopped  up  fine. 

egg-shaped,  a. 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Ovate,  thicker  at  the  lower  end. 

egg-shell,  s.  The  ( calcareous  envelope 
in  which  the  softer  parts  of  an  egg  are  enclosed. 

egg-Slice,  s.  A  kitchen  utensil  or  .slice 
for  removing  fried  eggs  from  the  pan. 

egg-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  for 
eating  eggs. 

egg-tongs,  s.  A  grasping  implement  for 
seizing  and  holding  an  egg. 

egg-trot,  s. 

Man. :  A  slow  jog-trot,  such  as  one  would 
adopt  if  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs. 

eggs  and  bacon,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  mdgaris,  (2)  Lotus  corniculatiu, 
(3)  Narcissus  incomparabilis  bicolorata.  All 
are  so  called  from  having  two  shades  of  yellow 
in  their  flowers.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

eggs  and  butter,  s. 
Bot. :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)  RanunctdKB 
acris,  (3)  R.  bulbosus.    (Britten  <fe  Holland.) 

eggs  and  collops,  s. 
Bot.  :  Linaria  vulgaris. 

Sgg(l).     [EGG.s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  mix  with  eggs,  in  cooking. 

2.  To  pelt  with  eggs.    (Amer.) 

Sgg  (2),  *  eg  gen,  v.t.  [Icel.  eggja  =  to  goad^ 
egg  on  ;  egg  =  an  edge.]  [EDGE,  s.] 

1.  To  make  or  give  an  edge  to. 

"I  edge  a  garment  with  velvet  or  ey\Jie."—PaligratH. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  stimulate,  to  in- 
stigate, to  provoke  or  encourage  to  action. 

"Study  becomes  pleasant  to  him  who  is  pursuing 
his  genius,  and  whose  ardour  of  inclination  eggt  him 
forward."—  Durham:  Phytico-Theology. 

*  egge  ment,  s.  [Eng.  egg  (2),  v.  ;  -meat.]  The 
act  of  egging  oa  ;  incitement,  instigation. 

"  Soth  is  that  thurgh  womaunes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lorue,  and  damned  ay  to  die." 

Cftuucer :  C.  T.,  6,2«»-». 

gg'-ger  (1),  *.  [Eng.  egg;  -er.]  One  who 
gathers  eggs. 

eg  ger  (2),  s.  [Eng.  egg,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
eggs  on  or  incites  another ;  an  instigator. 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  to  various  British 
moths,  of  the  genera  Lasiocampa  and  Erio* 
gaster.  All  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

II  (1)  Grass  egger :  Lasiocampa  trifolii. 

(2)  Oafc  egger:   Lasiocampa  Quercus.     It  is 
found  in  the  New  Forest  and  other  parts  of 
England,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  &c. 

(3)  Small  egger:  Eriogaster  lanestris. 
egger  moth,  s.    The  same  as  EGGER  (3). 

Sg'-ger  (3),  eg   gar,  s.    [Origin  unknown.] 

«g'-g«>r-jf,  ».  [Eng.  egg;  -try.]  A  nest  of 
eggs ;  a  place  where  eggs  are  deposited ;  an 
eyry  or  aery. 

egg  mg,  *  eg-ginge,  *  eg  gunge,  *  eg- 
gyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Boo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  instigating  or  in> 
citing  ;  an  instigation,  an  incitement. 

"  Tell  me,  how  curst  an  egging,  with  a  sting 
Of  lust,  do  these  uuwily  dunces  bring  " 

C'leaveland:  Pomu,  tc.,  p.  106. 

egg'  ler,  ».  [Eng.  egg,  s.  ;  -Itr.]  A  collector 
of  or  dealer  in  eggs  ;  an  egg-merchant. 

"  The  rygltri  were  busy  getting  ready  their  huge 
packing-cases  for  the  road,  sorting  ducks'  eggs  front 
hens'  eggs,  and  ranging  each  kind  in  its  layer  of  straw. 
—Macmillcm't  Jtagaxitu  (Sept.,  1881),  p.  879. 

*  eghe,  s.    [EYK.] 

e  gi  lop   i  cal,  a.    [Eng.  egilop(s) ;  -ical.} 
\.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egilops, 
2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  egilops. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co    e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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5-gist  -ment,  «. 

e   glau-du  lar,    e-gl&n   du-lose,   e- 
glan  du  loiis,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
Eng.  glandular,  glandulose,  glandulout.] 
Sot. :  Without  glands. 

8g;  lan-tme,  *  eg  len-tere,  ».  [Fr.  eglan- 
tine ;  Prov.  aiglentina ;  O.  FT.  aiglent ; 
remotely  from  Lat.  aculeus  =  a  prickle. 
(Littr*.)] 

Bot. :  (1)  Rosa  Eglanteria,  (2)  R.  rubiginosa, 
(3)  Rubus  Eglanteria,  (4)  the  woodbine,  Lonicera 
Periclymenum. 

*eg-la-tere,  *.    [EOLANTINB.] 

*  i'-gle,  *.    [EAGLE.] 

*  e-glom'-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  e=«=out,  and 
glomeratus,  pa.  par.  of  glomero  =  to  wind  into 
a  ball ;  glomus  =  a  ball.]  To  unwind,  as  thread 
from  a  ball. 

*  Sg'-ma,  *.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  enigma 
(q. v/)T "(Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Hi.  1.) 

8g'-6,  i.    [Lat.] 

Metaph.  :  Individuality,  personality. 
"  Our  Ego  tells  us  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  others,  be- 
cause they  are  '  IV  as  we  are."— British  (fuarterl)/ 
Renew,  vol.  1  vii  ,  p.  79. 

ego-altrnistic,  o.    (See  extract). 

"  We  pass  now  to  the  eao-altruiitic  sentiments.  By 
this  name.  I  mean  sentiment*  which,  while  implying 
self-gratification,  also  imply  gratification  in  others."— 
B.  Spencer:  Ptycholow  (1881),  vol.  Ii..  {  519. 

•Sg-6-hood, .«.     (Lat.  ego;  Eng.  suff.  -hood.] 

Individuality,  personality. 

"Whether  we  try  to  avoid  it  or  not,  we  must  face 
this  reality  some  time— the  reality  of  oar  own  Egohood 
—that  which  makes  us  say  '  I,'  and  in  saying  '  I '  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world."— Britith  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  79. 


a.    [Lat.  ego,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ical.]    Of  "or  pertaining  to  egoism. 

ig'-O-Ism,  s.    [Pr.  ego'isme,  from  Lat.  ego  =1.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  excessive  or  passionate 
love  or  opinion  of  self  ;  the  habit  of  referring 
everything  to  one's  self,  and  of  judging  and 
estimating  everything  by  its  relation  to  one's 
interests  or  importance  ;  egotism. 

"  With  that  union  of  intellectual  evaitm  and  moral 
unselfishness  which  is  a  characteristic  of  his  Urge  and 
liberal  nature."—  Athmaum,  April  29,  1883. 

2.  Philos.  :   The   doctrine   of  the   egoists. 
[IDEALISM.] 

Sg'-d-Ist,  s.    [Pr.  egoiste,  from  Lat.  ego=l.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  self-opinionated  person  ; 
an  egotist. 

2.  Philos.  :  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that 
a  person  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  his 
own  existence,  and  that  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind. 

"  Hitherto  Des  Cartes  was  uncertain  of  every  thing 
but  his  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  opera- 
tions and  ideas  of  his  own  mind.  Some  of  his  dis- 
ciple*. it  is  said,  remained  at  this  stage  of  hi*  system, 
and  got  the  name  of  EgoitU.'—Reid:  Powert  of  the 
Human  Mind,  essay  ii..  ch.  8. 

gg-O-lSt  -Ic,  Sg-O-Ist'-Io-al.a.  [Eng.  egoist; 
-ic,  -ical.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egoism. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  addicted  to  egoism  ;  ego- 
tistic, self-conceited. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one's  personal  identity. 

"  The  tgoitticnl  Idealism  of  Fichte."—  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. 


l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  egoistical;  -ly.] 
In  an  egoistic  manner. 

*S-gd'-I-tjf,  s.    [Lat.  ego,  and  Eng.  auff.  -ity.] 
Personality,  individuality. 

"  If  yon  would  permit  me  to  use  a  school  term,  I 
_  would  say  the  eyoity  remains  ."—  Wotlatton. 

*  8g/-6-l«e,  t>.i.     [EOOTIZE.] 

*  Sg'-d-mism,  s.    [Fr.  egomisme.]    Egoism. 

"  That  kind  of  scepticism  called  egomitm."—  Baxter  : 
On  the  Soul  (1737),  ii.  XL 

e-go  phSn  -Ic,  a.    [.SOOPHONIC.] 


eg  d-the'-I«n,  s.  [Or.  rya>  (cgS  =  I,  8,o< 
(theos)  =  ti  god,  »nd  Eng.  suff.  -t*m.]  The 
deification  of  self  ;  the  substitution  of  self  for 
the  deity  as  an  object  of  love  and  honour. 


Sg'-O'-tlf  m,  s.  [Lat.  ego  =  I,  t  connect.,  and 
Eng.  sun*,  -ton.]  The  fault  or  practice  of  too 
frequently  using  the  word  /  in  writing  :  hence 
a  too  frequent  mention  of  oneself  in  writing 
or  conversation  ;  self-glorification,  egoism, 
self-conceit. 

"  They  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the  name 
of  an  cgotitm."—Addiion  :  Spectator,  So.  SS2. 

2g/-6-tist,  s.  [Lat.  ego  —  I,  t  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  too  frequently  re- 
peats the  word  /  in  writing  or  conversation  ; 
one  who  talks  too  much  of  self  or  magnifies 
his  own  achievements  or  powers  ;  an  egoist. 

"  A  trib  of  rgotittt,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
mortal  aversion,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs  who  are 
never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own."— 
Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  S62. 

eg-$-tIsf-Ic,  eg  6  tisf  ic  al,  a.  [Eng. 
egotist;  -ic  ;  -ical.] 

1.  Given  to  egotism  ;  egoistic. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  containing  egotism  or  self- 
conceit 

eg-4-tist'-Ic-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  egotistical; 
-ly.]  In  an  egotistical  manner;  with  self- 
conceit. 

*  eg'-o-tize,  v.i.  [Lat.  ego  =  I,  t  connect., 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  talk  or  write  too 
much  of  one's  self  ;  to  act  with  egotism. 

e-gran'-u-lose,  a.     [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
Eng.  granuUtse.] 
Bot.  :  Without  granules. 

e-gre'-gl-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  egregius  =  chosen  out 
of  the  flock  :  e  =  ex  —  out,  and  grex  (genit. 
gregis)  =  a  flock.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked 
this  word  among  those  then  quite  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  language.] 

*  1.  In  a  good  sense  :  Extraordinary,  out  of 
the  common,  eminent,  remarkable,  exceptional. 

"  It  may  be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  first  reform- 
ers,  for  Wicliffe  was  before  them,  and  his  egregima 
labours  are  not  to  be  neglected."—  Milton:  Animad- 
version* upon  the  Jtemonttrunf  t  Defence. 
2.  In  a  bad  or  ironical  sense  :  Remarkable, 
extraordinary,  enormous,  monstrous. 

"  Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Kgregvmi  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That  s  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline.  T.  5. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  egregious  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  remarkable,  extraordinary,  uncommon, 
or  unusual  degree  or  manner  ;  greatly,  enor- 
mously, shamefully.  (Used  in  a  bad  or  ironical 
sense.) 

"  Love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregioiuly  an  ass.' 

Skakesp.  :  Othello,  it  1. 

*  S-gre'-gi-oiis-nSss,  s.      [Eng.   egregious; 
-Ties*.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  egregious. 

*  egremoine,   *  egremounde,  s.     [AGRI- 
MONY.] 

e  -gress,    *  e-gresse,  s.     [Lat.  egressus  =  a 
going  out,  from  egressus,  pa.  par.  of  egredior  = 
to  go  out  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gradior  =  to  go  ; 
gradus  =  a  step.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  :        , 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  going  out  of  any  en- 
closed or  confined  place  ;  departure. 

"  Oaten  of  burning  adamant, 
Barred  over  us.  prohibit  all  egret*." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  11.  ««,  «7. 

2.  A  means  or  place  of  exit. 

*  3.  A  coming  or  proceeding  out  ;  a  flowing 
out. 


TL  Astron. :  The  passing  of  an  inferior 
planet  from  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 

e-gress'-ion  (88  as  ah),  s.    [Lat.  eyressio, 
from  tortsna,  pa.  par.  of  egredior.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure,  egress. 

"  In  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  eyreinon  of 
their  posterity."—  Warburton  :  Dirine  Legation,  bk.  iv» 

2.  An  outburst,  or  outbreaking. 

"The  stopping  of  the  fl.jt  eareuioni  of   anger."— 
Taylor ;  Sermoni,.  voL  1.  sex.  5. 

*  e-gres'-sor,  «.    [Tjat.,  from  egrttsus,  pa.  par. 
of  egredior.  ]    One  who  goes  out. 

e'-grSt,  e  -grStt, «.    fPr.  aigrette.] 

L  Ornith.  (qfthe.formtgrtt):  Various  species 
of  Heron  of  a  white  colour,  with  long  loose- 
webbed  plumes,  on  the  head  and  neck,  or  on 
the  back.  Ardea  oartetta  is  the  Little  Egret, 
and  figures  in  the  British  fauna. 


2.  Fabrics  (of  the  form  egrett)  :  Plumes  of 
feathers  or  of  ribbons,  like  the  plumes  on  the 
heads  of  egrets,  used  as  an  ornament  for  uhe 
headdress  of  ladies. 

*8g/-ri-m6n-jr  (1),  »•  ILat.  cegrimonia;  from 
n'ljf.r  =  sick.]  Sickness  of  the  mind,  sadness, 
sorrow. 

*5g'-rl-mdn-jf  (2),  *.    [AGRIMONY.] 

8g'-rl-it,  «.    [Fr.  aigre  =  sour.] 
Hortic.  :  A  sour  kind  of  cherry. 
"  The  cceur-cherry,  which  inclineth  more  to  whit*. 
is  sweeter  than  the  red  ;  but  the  eyriot  is  more  sour. 
—  Bacon. 

*  e'-gri-tude,  *.  [Lat.  cegritudo,  from  ceger  » 
sick.] 

1.  Passion,  grief,  or  sorrow  of  the  mind. 

2.  Sickness  of  the  body. 

"  I  do  not  intende  to  write  to  the  cure  of  egritudtt 
or  sycknesses  coniyrmed."  —  Elyot  :  Cartel  of  Selth, 


E  gyp  cyane,  *  E  gyp- 
ien,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Eyyptitn;  Lat.  Egyptiuf, 
from  'AryviTTio*  (Aiguptios),  from  'Aiyvirro* 
(Aiguptos)—  Egypi  ;  Fr.  Egypte  ;  Lat.  Egyptus. 
The  Greek  is  probably  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  native  name  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Thebaid,  Coptas,  from  Sausc.  gupta  =  hidden, 
preserved.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Egypt  or  the  Egyptian*. 

2.  Gipsy. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Egypt 

2.  A  gipsy  (q.v.). 

"Outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egyptian!, 
using  no  daft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  bad  come 
into  this  realm  and  gone  from  place  to  place."—  Statute 
23  Hen.  Vlll.,  c.  10,  in  Blactttotte  :  Comment.,  iv.,  ch. 
IS. 

Egyptian  architecture,  s.  Cave  tem- 
ples are  found  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  but  the 
earliest  form  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  the 
pyramids,  which  form  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves,  and  present  no  points  of  resem- 
blance with  other  structures.  Their  form  is 
substantially  invariable  -  a  simple  mass  resting 
on  a  square,  or  sometimes  approximately 
square  base,  with  the  sides  facing,  with  slight 
deviations,  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
tapering  off  gradually  towards  the  top  to  a 
point,  or  to  a  flat  surface,  as  a  substitute  for 
this  apex.  [PYRAMID.]  Egyptian  architecture, 
so  massive  and  so  sombre,  with  its  vast  aisled 
halls  without  windows,  its  close  files  of  gigantic 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
Temple  of  Apollinopolis  Magna  (modern  name,  Edoon). 

columns,  and  its  colossal  statues,  owes  many 
characteristic  forms  and  effects  to  earlier 
cavern  temples  in  Ethiopia.  One  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  Style  is  the  pyra- 
midal character  of  the  ascending  lines  :  it  is 
observed  in  the  outline  of  the  portal  and  the 
gigantic  pylon,  in  walls,  doorways,  pedestals, 
and  screens  :  it  pervades  the  whole  system, 
and  must  have  been  occasioned  by  circum-i 
stances  connected  with  its  origin.  Egyptian 
architecture  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  some 
4000  years  B.O.,  and  advanced  and  flourished 
nnder  different  dynasties.  The  first  includes 
the  two  great  dynasties  of  Theoan  princes  who 
governed  Egypt  during  her  "most  high  and 
palmy  state,"  when  Thebes  sent  forth  her 
armies  to  distant  conquest.  In  the  second 
period  is  comprised  the  erection  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. The  third  includes  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  earlier  Cassars,  under  whom 
Egyptian  architecture  flourished  in  a  second 
youth,  and  almost  attained  its  original  splen- 
dour. The  essentially  brilliant  period  of 
Egyptian  art  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  or 
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Rameses,  at  Thebes.  The  monuments  of  this 
period  comprise  the  remains  of  Homer's  hun- 
dred-gated Thebes,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  diameter  of  which  city  was  two 
geographical  miles  each  way;  in  Upper  Egypt 
file  well-preserved  temples  in  the  islands  of 
Philap,  and  Elephantina,  of  Syene,  Bubos,  &c. 
The  Egyptian  temples  do  not  usually  present, 
externally,  the  appearance  of  being  columned, 
a  boundary  wall  or  peribolus  girding  the  whole 
and  preventing  the  view  of  the  interior,  ex- 
cept the  tops  of  a  lofty  avenue  of  columns, 
with  their  superimposed  terrace,  of  the  taper- 
ing obelisks  in  some  of  the  courts,  or  the 
dense  mass  of  a  structure  which  is  the  body 
of  the  temple  itself,  inclosing  the  thickly- 
columned  halls.  Boldness  and  breadth  were 
studied  in  every  part,  and  a  gloomy  grandeur 
was  studiously  secured  to  impress,  without 
doubt,  the  worshippers  with  awe.  The  repre- 
sentations given  in  ancient  painting  show  a 
remarkable  love  of  uniformity  of  arrangement 
of  their  domestic  houses  and  gardens.  In  an 
ordinary  house  a  number  of  chambers  were 
ranged  round  a  rectangular  court.  The  larger 
mansions  sometimes  consisted  of  an  assemblage 
of  such  courts,  the  whole  occupying  a  square 
or  oblong  plot.  Sometimes  a  central  group  of 
buildings  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  court. 
A  spacious  area  often  extended  from  front  to 
rear,  with  a  chief  and  side  entrances  at  either 
end  :  the  exterior  had  nothing  of  the  ponder- 
ous chai-acter  of  temple  structures,  which 
would  have  been  ill-suited  to  the  wants  and 
festivities  of  social  life.  Houses  two  and 
three  stories  high  were  common  ;  but  large 
mansions  appear  to  have  been  low  and  exten- 
sive rather  than  lofty.  The  terraced  top  was 
covered  by  an  awning  or  roof,  supported  on 
light  graceful  columns.  The  structures  were 
of  stone :  the  coverings  of  the  apertures,  as 
well  as  of  the  courts,  was  effected  by  immense 
blocks  of  stone  laid  horizontally.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  rows  of  sculpture  painted 
in  bright  colours.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
exhibit  an  immense  variety  ;  the  most  beau- 
tiful have  a  crater-like  form,  and  appear  like 
the  projecting  bell  of  a  flower,  with  leaves 
standing  out  from  the  surface.  The  lotus,  the 
sacred  plant,  is  frequently  typified. 

Egyptian-bean,  s.  Probably  the  fruit 
of  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

Egyptian-blue,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  bril- 
liant colour,  made  of  hydrated  protoxide  of 
copper  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
iron. 

Egyptian-era, ». 

Chron. :  An  era,  commencing  like  that  of 
Nabionassar,  in  B.C.  747.  The  old  Egyptian  year 
consisted  of  365  days,  without  any  such  inter- 
calatory  period  as  our  leap  year.  By  30  B.C. 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  which  in  747 
had  been  on  February  26,  had  moved  back- 
wards to  August  29.  The  astronomers  of 
Alexandria,  therefore,  proposed  that  five  days 
should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year.  This 
proposal  was  adopted,  the  change  commencing 
from  B.C.  25. 

Egyptian-jasper,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  jasper  with  zones  of 
brown  and  yellow.  It  is  found  ill  the  desert 
between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

Egyptian  lotus,  «. 

Bot.  :  Nymphcea  lotus. 

t  Egyptian-pebble,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  EGYPTIAN-JASPER  (q.v.). 

Egyptian-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scabiosa  arvensis,  (2)  S.  atropurpu- 
rea.  They  have  no  affinity  to  the  genuine 
genus  Rosa. 

Egyptian-thorn,  s. 
Bot. :  Acacia  vera. 

Egyptian-vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  small  vulture.  Neophron  percnop- 
terus,  found  in,  though  by  no  means  confined 
to,  Egypt.  The  Abyssinian  traveller,  Bruce, 
called  it  Pharaoh's  Hen.  [NEOPHRON.] 

•-fcyP-toT-6-ger,  ».  [Eng.  Egyptolog(y) ; 
•er.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  Egyptology. 

E-£yp-t&-l5g'-Ic-al,  s.  [Eng.  Egyptology) ; 
-icaL]  Pertaining  to  Egyptology  ;  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Egyptology. 


E-gyp-tol'-O-gist,  *.      [Eng.   Egyptology); 
•ist.]    The  same  as  EGYPTOLOGER  (q.v.). 


E-gyp-t6T-4-gy,  s-  [Gr.  Atyvirros  (Aiguptos) 
—  Egypt,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  -  a  discourse.)  The 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ;  that  branch 
of  knowledge  whicJi  deals  with  the  antiquities, 
ancient  language,  history,  &c.,  of  Egypt 

"  His  long  life  of  work  in  the  field  of  Egyptology."— 
Trnit.  Bit.  Arch.  Soc..  vi.  671. 

eh,  *  ey,  interj.  [A.S.  <k,  ed. ;  cf.  Dut.  he ; 
Ger.  ei.]  [An.]  An  interjection  expressive  of 
doubt,  inquiry,  or  surprise. 

eh '-lite,  *.    [From  EM  where  it  occurs.] 

M in. :  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  Pseudo- 
malachite. 

ehr'-en-berg-ite,  s.  [Ger.  ehrenbergit,  named 
after  Christian  Godfrey  Ehrenberg,  the  cele- 
brated German  naturalist  and  microscopist.] 

Min.  :  A  rose-red  mineral,  nearly  gelatinous 
when  fresh,  but  on  drying  becoming  fragile, 
pulverulent,  and  opaque.  It  is  akin  to 
Si'hragidite.  It  occurs  in  clefts  in  trachyte, 
in  Siebengebirge.  (Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  clay. 

ehr-<§t'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  G.  Ehret,  a 
celebrated  German  botanical  draughtsman.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ehretiaceae  :  they 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  eight  to  twenty-five 
feet  high,  with  the  flowers,  which  aregenerally 
white,  in  corymbs  or  panicles.  Some  species 
bear  eatable  drupes.  The  root  of  Ehretia 
bvxifolia  is  prescribed  in  India  in  chronic 
venereal  affections.  E.  serrata,  also  from 
India,  has  a  tough,  light,  durable  wood. 

ehr-St-I-a' -ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehreti(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -oceoe.] 

Bot.  :  Ehretiads.  An  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  harsh  pubescence. 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  without  stipules  ; 
flowers  gyrate  ;  calyx  inferior,  five-parted  ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  tubular,  with  five  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  five ;  ovary,  two  or  more 
celled  ;  fruit  drupaceous ;  seed  suspended, 
solitary  in  each  cell.  They  are  closely  akin  to 
Boraginaceas.  They  are  divided  into  two 
tribes  :  (1)  Tournefortieae,  in  which  the  leaves 
have  albumen,  and  (2)  Heliotropeae,  in  which 
they  are  destitute  of  albumen.  The  Ehretiads 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  Lindley,  in  1845,  enumerated 
fourteen  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  297. 

ehr-e"t  -i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehretia,  and 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Ehretiaceae  (q.v.). 

ei'-dent,  a.  [Corruption  of  ay-doing,  i.e., 
always  doing.]  Diligent,  careful,  attentive. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  curate  is  playing  at  dicewi'  Cornet  Graham. 
Be  eident  and  civil  to  them  baith."— Scott:  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  iv. 

ei'-der,  s.  [Sw.  ejder ;  Icel.  fidiir,  adar(fiigl) ; 
Dan.  eder(fugl),  edder(fiig7) ;  Ger.  eider(gans).'] 

1.  The  same  as   eider-duck  or   any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

"  The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  teem  with  down  of  eider  piled." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

2.  The  same  as  eider-down  (q.v.), 

eider-down,  s.  The  soft  and  elastic 
down  of  the  eider-duck. 

eider-duck,  s.  Somateria  mollissiina. 
The  forehead  and  crown  are  blue,  the  hind 
head  nape  and  temples  green,  the  rest  of  the 
body  variegated  with  white,  greenish-yellow, 
buff,  and  black.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, extending  south  to  Shetland,  Orkney, 
and  to  the  Fern  or  Farn  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  where  it  breeds.  It  is 
called  also  the  8t  Cuthbert's  Duck,  the  Cuth- 
bert  or  Cutbert  Duck,  the  Great  Black  and 
White  Duck,  and  the  Colk  Winter  Duck. 

t  eider-goose, ».  The  same  as  eider-duck. 
It  is  a  genuine  duck,  and  not  a  goose. 

ei'-dft-gr&ph,  «.  [Gr.  tToo*  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance  ;  and  •ypoujxo  (grnpho)  =  to  write, 
to  draw.]  An  instrument  for  copying  drawing, 
Invented  by  Professor  Wallace.  It  consists  of  a 


central  beam  of  mahogany,  sliding  backward 
and  forward  in  a  socket  whose  axis  passes 
through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  beam.  Two 
equal  wheels,  one  below  each  end  of  the  beam, 
turn  on  axes  that  pass  through  pipes  fixed 
near  its  extremities,  and  a  steel  chain  passes 
over  the  wheels  as  a  band  by  which  motion 
may  be  communicated  from  one  to  the  other. 
Two  arms  slide  in  sockets  along  the  lower 
face  of  the  wheels,  just  under  their  centres, 
one  of  which  bears  at  its  extremity  a  metallic 
tracer,  having  a  handle  by  which  its  point 
may  be  carried  over  the  lines  of  any  design  ; 
while  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  arm  is  a 
pencil,  fixed  in  a  metallic  tube  which  slides  in 
a  pipe  and  is  raised  by  a  string,  when  required, 
the  pressure  on  the  paper  being  maintained 
by  a  weight.  The  wheels  being  equal  in  dia- 
meter, the  arms  attached  to  them,  when  once 
set  parallel  to  each  other,  will  remain  so  when 
the  wheels  are  revolved.  (Knight.) 

*  ei-do'-lon,  s.    [Gr.,  =  a  likeness,  an  image, 
and   flSoy   (eidos)  =  form,    appearance.]     An 
image,  likeness,  or  representation  ;  an  appari- 
tion, an  appearance. 

ei  -do-scope,  s.  [Gr.  *U<K  (eidos)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance, and  oxoTre'w  (skopeo)  =  to  see.]  An 
instrument  on  the  principle  of  the  kaleido- 
scope, which  produces  an  infinite  variety  of 
geometrical  figures  by  the  independent  revolu- 
tion of  two  perforated  metallic  discs  on  their 
axes.  It  may  be  employed  in  conjunction 
with  the  magic-lantern,  when  rapidly  rotated, 
causing  flashing  rays  of  light,  forming  singular 
combinations  to  appear  upon  the  screen. 
Variously  coloured  glass  discs  may  be  used, 
producing  striking  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  colour.  (Mechanical  Magazine  (n.  s.), 
vol.  xvii.  p.  35.) 

ei-dou-ra'-nJ-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  «tSo?  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance,  and  ovpdi/tot  (ouranios)  =  hea- 
venly ;  oi'pui-os  (ouranos)  =  the  heaven.]  A 
representation  of  the  heavens. 

*  eif-fest,  adj.  used  adv.    [Icel.  efstr  =  last.] 
Especially. 

"Heirfore  we  belief  ft  to  be  worthie,  godlir  and 
meritable  to  mak  juat  witnessing  to  the  weritie : 
that  the  weritie  be  not  hide  nor  smurit  down,  that 
veritie  eiffest  throw  laik  of  the  quhilk  prejudice  ma  be 
ganeiit  contra iraue  innocent."— Barry :  Orkn.  (App.), 
p.  405. 

eigh  (gh  silent),  interj.    [En.] 

eight,  *  eighte,  *  eyght  (gh  silent),  a,  &  *. 
[A.8.  eahta ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  &  Dut.  acht ;  Icel. 
atta ;  Da.  otte ;  Sw.  atta  ;  Goth,  ahtau  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dhta  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  cehte,  dhte ;  Ir.  ocht; 
Gael,  oc/id ;  Wei.  wyth  ;  Cornish  eath ;  Bret. 
eich,  eiz ;  Lat.  octo;  Gr.  bxrut  (okto);  Sans. 
ashtan.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adj. :   One  of  the  cardinal  numeral 
adjectives ;  twice  four. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  cardinal  numbers  equivalent 
to  twice  four. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units  :  as  8, 
or  viii. 

3.  A  curved  outline  representing  or  resem- 
bling the  figure  8. 

"  Tired  out 
With  cutting  eight*  that  day  ui»m  the  Ice. 

Tunny  ton :  The  Epic.  1ft. 

eight-day,  a.    Going  for  eight  days :  as 
an  eight-day  clock. 

eight-foil,  s. 

Her.  :  A  grass  that  has  eight  leaves. 

eight-line,  a.  Containing,  or  of  the  depth 
of,  eight  lines. 

eight-line  pica,  s. 

Print.  :  A  type  whose  face  has  eight  times 
the  depth  of  pica. 

*  eight  (uh  silent),  s.    [Eror.]    A  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  river. 

"Some  do  also  plant  osiers  on  their  righlt,  like 
quicksets.  '—Evelyn. 

eigh-teen'  (gh  silent),  a.  &  «.  [A.S.  eahta- 
tyne.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Twice  nine  ;  eight  and  ten. 

"  If  men  naturally  lived  but  twenty  yean,  we  should 
be  satisfied  If  they  died  about  eighteen ;  and  yet 
eighteen  years  now  are  as  long  as  eighteen  years  would 
be  tben/-7Vijrfor. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  cardinal  numerals  ; 
twice  nine. 

"  He  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen."      Shakeip. :  Ci/mbeline,  U.  L 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.   cy  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


eighteenmo— ejecting 
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i-teen'-mo  (gh  silent),  a.    [Properly,  in 
at.,  octodecimo  =  eighteenth ;  Eng.    eighteen, 

with  Lat.  termination  -mo.] 
Bookbinding :    A    book    whose    sheets   are 

folded  to  form  eighteen  leaves.     Sometimes 

written  octodecimo ;  but  more  usually  18mo, 

or  18°. 

6lgh  teenth  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
eighteen ;  -th.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  next  in  order  to  the  seventeenth. 

2.  Noting  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

B.  ,-l.s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  eighteenth  part  of  any- 
thing. 

2.  Music:  An  interval  comprehending  two 
octaves  and  a  fourth. 

it'-fdld  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  eight,  and 
>ld.]    Containing  eight  times  the  quantity  or 
number. 

eighth  (pron.  atth),  a.  &  s.    [A.  3.  eahtodha.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 
"  Another  yet?— A  seventh  !    I'll  see  no  more  ; 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into 
•which  anything  has  been  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  eight  equal  parts  of 
anything. 

2.  Music:  The  interval  of  an  octave. 

elghth-ly  (pron.  atth'-ly),  adv.  [Eng.  eighth ; 
-ly].  In  the  eighth  place. 

"  Eighthly,  living  creatures  have  voluntary  motion, 
which  plants  have  not."— Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

£lgh'-ti-eth  (gh  silent),  o.  &  s.  [Eng.  eighty; 
•eth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventy- 
ninth. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

"  Some  balances  are  so  exact  as  to  be  sensibly  tumed 
with  the  eightieth  part  of  a  grain."—  Wilkins:  Al  h. 
Mag. 

B.  As   subst. :    One    of  eighty  parts   into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

Sight' -score  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eight, 
and  score.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  twenty, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

•'  What  I  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and  nights? 
Kgbttcore  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightscnre  times." 

Shakesp-  •  Othello,  iii.  4. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

£igh'-ty,  »  eigh-tie  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [A,  S. 
eahtatig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  ten. 

"  Eighty  odd  years  of  s.vrrow  have  I  seen." 

Shakesp.  :  Sicliard  III.,  iv.  1. 

B.  Ax  substantive : 

1.  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

"  Among  all  other  climactericks  three  are  most  re- 
markable ;  that  is,  seven  times  seven,  or  forty-nine ; 
nine  times  nine,  or  cig'tty^tnc  ;  and  seven  times  nine, 
or  the  year  sixty-three,  which  is  conceived  to  carry 
with  it  the  most  considerable  fatality."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units  :  as, 
80  or  Ixxx. 

•eigne  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  aisne,  ainsne,  from 
Lat.  ante  =  before,  and  Fr.  ne  —  Lat.  natus  = 
born.] 

1.  Eldest ;  firstborn. 

2.  Unalienable,  as   being  entailed  on  the 
eldest  son. 

•'  It  hapiieneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly 
oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  forfeiture 
for  the  alienation  that  Cometh  after  it,  the  party  will 
offer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  before  the  time  ;  in 
all  which,  some  mitigation  of  the  uttermost  value 
may  well  and  worthily  be  offered."— Bacon :  Office  of 
Competition*  for  Alienationt. 

*  elk,  *  eek,  *  eke,  s.    [EKE,  «.] 

1.  An  addition. 

"Likely  from  them  a  great  **«  will  be  pat  to 
Traquairs  process,  which  before  was  long  and  odious 
enough."— Daillic :  Lerttri,  i.  823. 

2.  The  liniment  used  for  greasing  sheep. 

3.  An    unctuous    perspiration    that   oozes 
through  the  skin  of  sheep  in  warm  weather. 


eik,i>.i.    [EKE.]    To  add.    (Scotch.) 

"That  was  under  protestation  to  add  and  eik."— 
Scott  :  Start,  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xii. 

eik-end,  s.  [Em,  v.]  The  short  chain 
which  attaches  the  theets,  or  traces,  to  the 
swingletrees  in  a  plough. 

eild,  s.     [ELD.]    Old  age.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfairn." 

Burnt:  Brigi  of  Ayr. 

eiT-dlns,  yeal  ings,  s.  pi.  [EILD.]  Equals 
in  age.  (Often  pronounced  eillins,  also 
yieldins.) 

"  A  species  by  yoursell, 
Near  eeldint  with  the  sun  your  god." 

Ramtay  :  Pl,anix,  11.  493. 

eild  ing.  s.  [ELDINO.]  Firing,  wood,  peats, 
coals.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ye'll  be  wanting  eliding  now,  or  something  to  pit 
ower  the  winter."—  Scott  :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xiv. 

*eile,  v.t.  &  i.    [An..] 

t  ei'-le"-ber,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  Alliaria  officinalis.    (Ger.  :  Appendix.) 

eir'-ack,  ear-ock,  er-ack,  er-ock,  er 
rack,  s.  [Gael,  eirag  =  a  chicken.]  A  hen 
of  the  first  year. 

"  Like  half  an  errack's  egg." 

Piper  of  Peeblet,  p.  18. 

*eire,  s.    [EYRE.] 

*  ei'-ren-arch,  ».    [Gr.  etpijnj  (eirene)=  peace, 
and  apx<u  (arch6)=to  rule,  to  govern.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  magistrate  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  the  peace. 

*  eir'-Ie,  s.   [EYRIE.] 

*  else,  s.    [EASE.] 

*ei-sel,  *ei-sell,  *eye-selle,  ».     [A.  8. 

aisel]    Vinegar. 

"  Eitett  strong  and  egre." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rote,  216. 

ei'-§en  rahm,  s.  [Ger.  =  iron  cream.]  He- 
matite. 

eis-sel,  o.  [Corrupted  from  A.  8.  east-ddl  = 
the  East  part,  the  East.]  Easterly. 

"  On  Monanday  night  he  cam  yont  to  stop  the  ewes 
aff  the  hogg-t'ence,  the  wind  being  eittel."—  Brownie  of 
Bodtbeck,  I.  12. 

eis  tedd  fod  (pron.  i  steth  vod),  s.  [Wei. 
~an  assembly.]  A  congress  or  session  for 
the  election  of  chief  bards,  called  together  for 
the  first  time  at  Caerwys,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  May  26th, 
1568.  Eisteddvodau  have  been  since  held  in 
various  places  at  uncertain  intervals,  but  of 
late  years  have  been  held  annually  at  certain 
places  publicly  notified  previously.  The 
object  is  the  encouragement  of  native  poetry 
and  music. 

*  eit,  s.     [AiT.] 

either  (pron.  e'-ther  or  I'-ther),  *ai  thcr, 
*a'-ther,  *ay-ther,  *ey-ther,  o.,  or 

pron.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  (kgther,  a  coutr.  of 
deghwcether,  itself  a  compound  of  a  +  ge  + 
hwcelher,  where  a  =  aye,  ge  is  a  common 
prefix,  and  hwwther  =  Eng.  whether  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ieder  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  eowedar;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ieweder  ;  Ger.  jeder.] 
A.  As  adjective  or  pronoun  : 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  persons  or  things. 

"Afterward  as  victory  inclined  to  either  part,  it 
belonged  eft  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  eft  to  the 
Athenians."—  GoUlyng  :  Justine,  fol.  45. 

2.  Each  of  two. 

"  With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee." 
Camper  :  Tirocinium,  320. 

3.  Both  of  two. 


Dettrut-tion  of  J'roy,  11,059,  11,060. 

i.  Any  one  of  any  number  more  than.  two. 

"Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V.  were  so  pro- 
vident, as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by 
either  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two  would  set 
the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again.'  —Bacon. 

B.  As  conj.  :  A  disjunctive  conjunction  used 
before  the  first  of  two  or.more  propositions  or 
alternatives,  as  correlative  to,  and  followed 
by  or. 

"  Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  Is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in 
a  journey,  or  perhaps  he  sleepeth.'  —  1  Kingi  xviii.  S7. 

eith-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  eath;  -ly.]    Easily. 

"  '  It's  travelled  earth  that.'  said  Edie,  'it  bowks  sae 
ei'hly.'"—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii. 

e-jac'-U-late,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ejaculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejaculo  —  to  cast  out  :  e  =  ex  =  out, 


and  jaculo  =  to  cast ;  jaculum  =  a  missile, 
jacio  —  to  cast,  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.   Lit. :   To  throw,  shoot,  cast,  or  dart 
out. 

"  It»  active  rays,  ejaculated  thence. 
Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference." 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  L 

2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  as  an  exclamation ; 
to  utter  sharply  and  briefly  ;  to  exclaim. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out. 

"  Which  far  and  near  ejaculate,  and  spent ' 
O'er  tea  and  coffee,  poison  to  the  rout." 

Young :  Entitle  to  Pop*. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exclaim  ;  to  utter  ejaculations. 
e-Jac'-u-lat-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EJACULATE.] 

e-jac'-U-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [EJACU- 
LATE. ]" 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  of  exclaiming  suddenly 
and  briefly  ;  ejaculation. 

e-jac-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ejaculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejaculo ;  Fr.  ejaculation  ;  Ital.  ejacula- 
zione.] 

*  L  Lit. :  The  act  of  shooting  or  darting  out 
with  sudden  force  and  rapid  flight. 

"  There  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of 
envy,  an  ejacula  ion  or  irradiation  ef  the  eye."— 
Bacon:  JSstayi;  On  Envy. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  uttering  a  short, 
sudden  exclamation  or  prayer. 

2.  A    short,  sudden    exclamation   or   cry 
uttered. 

"An  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
If    For  the  difference   between  ejaculation 
and  effusion,  see  EFFUSION. 

e-jac-u-lat'-or-y,  *  e-jac-u-lat-or-ie,  a. 

[Eng.  'ejaculate)  ;   -ory.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.    Emitting   or   causing   a  short  sharp 
motion. 

"Falling  on  the  ejaculatorie  spring."—  Xcelyn: 
Jfemoirt/fe\>.  24,  1655. 

2.  Suddenly  or  sharply  uttered  or  ex- 
claimed ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ejaculation. 

"  They  used  it  rather  upon  some  short  ejaculiitarg 
prayers,  than  in  their  larger  devotions.  —Dujjpa: 
Devotion. 

*  3.  Sudden,  hasty. 

"  We  are  not  tu  value  ourselves  upon  the  merit  of 
ejaculatoru  repentances,  that  take  us  by  fits  and 
starts."— ^Estrange. 

IL  Anat.  £  I'hysiol. :  Designed  for  ejecting 
or  emitting  with  force  any  fluid  ;  as,  ejaculatory 
ducts. 

e-ject'  v.t.    [Lat.  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of  ejicio  = 
to  cast  or  throw  out  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
jacio  =  to  throw.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cast,  shoot,  throw,  or  dart  out ;  to 
discharge ;  to  emit. 

"  The  carbuncle. 

Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth." 

Drai/ton:  Muta  Elysium;  A'ymphal*. 

2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

"To  eject  him  hence. 

Were  but  our  danger ;  and  to  keep  him  here, 
Our  certain  death?'   Shaketp. :  Curiolinut,  Iii.  1 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

4.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  any  office  or 
occupancy ;   to  drive  out  of  possession ;  to 
dispossess. 

"  His  wife  a  tonne  should  beare, 
That  should  rject  him  from  his  realme.* 

Warner  :  Albions  England,  bk..  L ,  C.  11 

*  5.  To  drive,  to  force. 

"  If  they  can,  by  all  their  arts. 
Eject  it  to  th  extremes!  parts." 

Swift :  Bte't  Birthday. 

*  6.  To  throw  or  cast  out ;  to  reject. 

"To  have  ejected  whatsoever  the  church  doth  make 
account  of.  he  it  never  so  harmless  in  itself  .  .  .  could 
not  have  been  defended."— Hooker:  £cclet.  Polity. 

IL  Law :  To  turn  a  tenant  out  from  the 
occupation  of  any  tenancy.  [EJECTMENT.] 

"  He  must  show  .  .  .  lastly  that  the  defendant  had 
ousted  or  ejected  him."— Blackttone  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  7. 

e-ject'-e'd,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [EJECT.] 

e-Ject'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [EJECT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
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C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing 
out ;  ejection  ;  ejectment. 

e-Jec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  rjectio,  from  tjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejicio  =  to  throw  or  cast  out :  «  =  ex 
=  out,  and  jacio  =  to  throw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting,  casting,  or  throwing 
out. 

"These  stories  are  founded  on  the  ejection  of  the 
fallen  angels  from  heaven."— Broom*. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  ejected, 
dispossessed,  or  expelled. 

"  Our  first  parent  after  hi»  ejection  out  of  Paradise." 
— Bp.  ffall :  Contimpl. 

*  3.  The  act  ol'  expelling  or  driving  out,  as 
out  of  society ;  expulsion. 

"The  maisters  of  the  synagogue  that  had  enacted 
the  ejection  of  whosoever  should  confess  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ."— Bp.  Hall :  Contempt.,  Procettion  to  the 
Temple. 

*  4.  The  act  of  rejecting  ;  rejection. 

"Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejection  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or 
more  intelligible."— Johnion  :  Preface  to  Shake»peare. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  ousting  or 
ejecting  a  tenant  from  any  tenancy  ;    eject- 
ment. 

"  Ouster  or  amotion  of  possession  from  an  estate  for 
years,  happens  only  b,  an  election  or  turning  out  of 
the  tenant  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  during  the 
continuance  of  his  term.  —  Blnckttone :  Comment.,  bk. 
Ui,  ch.  7. 

2.  Phys.  :    The   discharge    of  anything  by 
vomiting,  the  stool,  or  any  other  emunctory. 

U  (1)  Action  of  ejection  and  intrusion  : 

Scots  Law  :  An  action  lying  when  lands  or 
houses  are  violently  taken  possession  of  by 
.  another,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  posses- 
sion with  damages  and  violent  profits. 

(2)  Letters  of  ejection  : 

Scots  Law  :  Letters  under  the  royal  signet 
authorizing  the  sheriff  to  eject  a  tenant  or 
other  possessor  of  land,  who  had  been  decreed 
to  remove,  and  who  had  disobeyed  a  charge  to 
remove,  proceeding  on  letters  of  horning  on 
the  decree. 

*  e-Jecf -ive,  o.  [Eng.  eject ;  -ive.]  Throw- 
ing, casting. 

•e-jSct'-Ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ejective;  -ly.}  By 
throwing  or  casting. 

"It  was  Mrs.  Leviticus  who  adorned  him  (after  a  sea 
of  soap-suds  and  many  Irons  tested  ejectively)  with 
this  magnificent  vesture."— K.  D.  Blackmort:  Crippt 
the  Carrier,  ch.  xvL 

6-ject'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  eject;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  act  of  casting  out  or 
expelling ;  ejection,  expulsion. 

"The  driving  him  [the  Devil]  out  ...  by  exorcisms 
and  spiritual  ejectment*."—  Warburtan:  Doctrine  of 
(trace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  ejecting  or 
dispossessing  a  tenant  of  his  tenancy. 

H  Action  of  ejectment : 
Law :  An  action  wherein  the  title  to  certain 
lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried  and  pos- 
session recovered  in  cases,  when  the  claimant 
has  a  right  of  entry.  It  is  begun  by  the 
serving  of  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  the  tenant 
in  possession,  bearing  that  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  lays  claim  to  the  estate  in  question, 
and  calling  upon  all  interested  to  appear 
within  a  certain  time  and  defend  their  right, 
felling  which  the  tenant  in  possession  will  be 
ejected. 

"The  action  of  ejectment  has,  I  may  add,  been  ren- 
dered an  easy  and  expeditious  remedy  to  land  lords 
whose  tenants  are  iu  arrear.  or  who  hold  over  after 
their  term  has  expired  or  been  determined.  For  every 
landlord  who  has  a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due  and  no 
sufficient  distress  is  to  be  had,  may  serve  a  writ  of 
ejectment  on  his  tenant,  to  flx  the  same  upon  some 
notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which  shall  be  valid, 
without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand  of 
rent  And  a  recovery  In  such  ejectment  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  both  in  law  and  equity,  unless  the 
rent  and  all  costs  be  paid  or  tendered  within  six 
calendar  months  afterwards."— Slackitone  :  Comment., 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  7. 

i-Jec'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of 
ejicio.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
ejects,  throws,  or  drives  out. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Law  :   One  who  ejects   or  dispossesses 
another  from  his  tenancy. 

"  He  had  no  other  remedy  against  the  ejector  but  in 
damages  for  the  trespass  committed  In  electing  him 
from  his  farm."— Blackitone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ill,,  ch.  7. 

2.  Mach   :    A   device   wherein  a   body  of 
elastic   fluid,   such   as   steam  or  air,  under 


pressure  and  in  motion  is  made  the  means  of 
driving  a  liquid  such  as  water  or  oil.  The 
effect  of  a  body  of  escaping  steam  in  setting 
liquids  iu  motion  was  observed  long  ago, 
but  the  most  notable  instance  is  the  Giffard 
Injector  [INJECTOR],  which  is  used  as  a  feed- 
water  pump  for  steam-boilers.  The  ejector 
acts  on  a  similar  principle,  but  is  applied  to 
eject  or  lift  liquids.  (Knight.) 

3.  Firearms :  That  device  in  a  breech-loading 
firearm  which  withdraws  the  empty  cartridge- 
case  from  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

4.  Ship-build. :  A  device  on  shipboard  for 
carrying  up  the  ashes  from  the  stokeholes  of 
steamships  and  discharging  them  overboard. 
The   ashes  are  shovelled   into  a  box,  and  a 
steam-jet  being  driven  into  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  pipe,  causes  an  induced  current  of  air, 
which  carries  the  ashes  along  with  it  up  the 
pipe,  and  overboard  above  the  water-line. 

ejector-condenser,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  form  of  condenser  worked  by 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  three  con- 
centric tubes-terminating  in  conoidal  nozzles, 
and  opening  into  the  hot-well  or  waste-water 
receptacle  by  a  common  and  gradually  widen- 
ing or  trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece  ;  the  inlet- 
tube  is  in  communication  with  the  water-tank 
from  which  the  current  of  injection  water  is 
obtained,  while  each  of  the  other  tubes  con- 
veys the  exhaust  steam  from  one  of  the 
cylinders.  In  starting,  steam  is  admitted, 
and  passing  along  the  axial-pipe,  issues  at  the 
nozzle,  drawing  with  it  water  from  the  cold- 
water  pipe,  which  condenses  the  steam  from 
the  exhaust  passages  of  the  respective  cylin- 
ders, and  has  momentum  enough  to  carry  the 
condensed  steam  and  itself  to  the  hot-well. 
(Knight.) 

e-joo',  s.    [GoMUTi.] 

*  Sj-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ejulatio,  from  ejido 
=  to  cry  out,  to  wail.]  A  wailing  aloud,  an 
outcry,  mourning,  or  lamentation. 

"Bceotia's  hills 

And  caves  with  ejulation  from  the  camp 
Rebellowed  round."     Qlover  :  Athenaid,  bk.  xxiil. 

e-Jur-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  ejuratio.] 

Law :  The  act  of  renouncing  or  resigning 
one's  place. 

ek  de  mite,  s.  [Gr.  «S^os  (ekdemos)  = 
unusual,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead, 
Pb5Ar2O8  +  2PbCl2.  Hardness,  2*5  to  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  7'14 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy ;  colour, 
bright  yellow  to  green  ;  massive  and  crystal- 
line. From  Langban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Described  by  Nordenskiold  in  1877.  (Thos. 
Davies,  F.O.S.) 

eke,   •  eak,   *  echo,    *  ech  en,  *  eeke, 

ek  en,  *ich,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ecan;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  auka ;  Dan.  oge ;  Sw.  oka ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ouchdn,  aukhon  ;  Goth,  aukan  ;  Lat. 
augeo.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  increase,  to  augment. 

"  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eked  my  store, 
But  such  eking  hath  made  my  heart  sure." 

Spenter:  Shepheardt  Calender  (Sept). 

*  2.  To  protract,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to 
extend. 

"  I  sneak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  In  length." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  lit  2. 

*  3.  To  make  up  for  or  supply  deficiencies 
in.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind." 

Shiiketp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  (Chorus). 

*  4.  To  spin  out  by  useless  additions. 

"  She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Darnell  shine, 
And  Eusdeu  eke  out  Blackmore's  endless  line." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  1.  103,  104. 

5.  To    manage   anything  so   that  it   shall 
suffice  for  any  purpose. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  increase  or  addi- 
tion. 

"  What  echith  suche  renowne  to  the  conscience  of  a 
wise  inriii  "  Chaucer  :  Tett.  of  Love,  bk.  11. 

eke,  *  eek,  *  ek,  adv.  &  s.  [A.S.  e&c ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  auk;  Dut.  ook ;  Sw.  och;  Dan.  ng  ; 
Goth,  auk.]  [EKE,  •».] 

A.  As  adv. :  Also,  besides,  likewise,  more- 
over, in  addition.  (Obsolete  except  in  poetry.) 

"  A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  t»wn." 

Ciiwjter :  John  Oilpin. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  addition,  something  added, 

"In  the  latter  they  are  generally  ill-assorted  and 
clumsy  ekes,  that  may  well  be  spared."— (teddet  : 
Protp.  of  a.  Xeto.  Tram,  of  Bible,  p.  96. 

2.  Beekeeping :  A  short  wooden  cylinder  on 
which  a  beehive  is  placed  to  increase  its  capa- 
city when  the  bees  have  filled  it  full  of  comb. 

6k-6-ber'-gI-a,  s.  [Named  by  the  African 
traveller  Sparmann,  after  his  relative,  Captain 
C.  Gustavus  Ekeberg,  a  Swedish  captain,  who 
took  him  to  China.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Meliaceae, 
tril>e  Trichiliese.  Ekebergia  capensis  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  some- 
times cultivated  in  greenhouses,  (faxton.) 

ek  -e-ber  gite,  s.  [Named  in  1824  after 
Ekeberg,  who  analyzed  it  in  1807.] 

Min.  :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent mineral.  Hardness  5 '5— 6  ;  sp.  gr.  2'74  ; 
lustre  vitreous  ;  colour  white,  grey,  bluish,  or 
reddish.  Compos.  :  Silica  49*20— 52*25  ;  alu- 
mina 23*97— 27'90 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron.O — 1*40 ; 
magnesia  0—1*06  ;  lime  9-86—15-59  ;  soda  4'53 
—8-70 ;  potassa  0—173 ;  water,  0—1 '73.  Found 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  New  York. 
Two  varieties  of  it  are  Passanite  and  Paralogite. 
(Dana.)  The  British  MuseumCatalOffttt  reduces 
Ekebergite  to  a  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.v.),  whilst 
Dana  uses  Scapolite  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  group  of  minerals. 

eked,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [EKE,  v.] 

eke  ing,  ek  Ing,  eek  ing,  *ek-yng, 
*ek-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EKE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  augmenting,  01 
protracting. 

"An  Ekyngt:  Adaugma,  augmentum,  auccio."— 
Cathol.  AugHcum. 

2.  An  addition,  an  increase,  an  augmentation. 

"  And  make  an  ekynge  of  my  peine." 

Oomer:  C.  A.,  iv. 
IL  Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  piece  fitted  to  make  good  a  deficiency 
in  length  on  the  lower  part  of  the  supporter 
under  the  cat-head,  &c. 

2.  The  piece  of  carved  work  under  the  lower 
end  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the 
quarter-gallery. 

'eke  name,  ek  name,  s.  [Eng.  eke, 
and  name;  Icel.  auka-mifn.]  An  additional 
name  ;  a  surname,  a  nickname  (q.v.). 


ek  man  mte,  s.  [Ger.  eJcmannit.  Named 
after'G.  Ekmann,  proprietor  of  the  mine  in 
which  it  was  found.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  chlorite,  to 
which  it  is  akin.  It  is  foliated,  columnar, 
asbestiform,  radiated,  or  'massive.  Colour, 
green,  greyish-white,  or  black.  Compos.  : 
silica  34-30— 40-:.0  ;  alumina  0— 5'08  ;  scsqui- 
oxide  of  iron  0 — 4'97  ;  protoxide  of  iron  25 '51 — 
36'07  ;  protoxide  of  manganese  7'13— 11*45; 
magnesia  0— 7 '64  ;  lime  0—273;  water  971— 
11 '50.  Found  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

*  el,  s.     [Awu] 

*  c  la,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Music  :  The  name  given  by  Guido 
to  the  highest  note  in  his  scale. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  to  express  tlie  extreme  or 
height  of  any  quality,  especially  of  a  hyper- 
bolical or  extravagant  saying. 

"  Why  this  is  above  E-la  I" 

Beuum.  A  /•'/<•/. :  Wit  without  Monty. 

S-lab'-dr-ate,  v.t.    [ELABORATE,  o.] 

*  1.  To  produce  with  labour. 

"  Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye, 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh." 

Young :  Love  of  fame,  sat  T. 

*  2.  To  get  together  by  labour. 

"The  honey  that  is  elaborated  by  the  bee."— Boyle: 
Workt.  ii.  3(5. 

3.  To  labour  at  so  as  to  improve,  heighten, 
or  refine  by  successive  operations ;  to  bring 
to  perfection  with  care  and  diligence. 

"To  treat  of  this  liquor  as  it  is  compleately  elabo. 
rated."— Hoy le:  Warkt,  iv.  69«. 

e  lab  or  ate,  o.  [Lat.  etaboratus,  pa.  par. 
of  elaboro  '=  to  labour  greatly  :  e  =  ex  —  out. 
fully,  and  laboro  =  to  labour  ;  labor  —  labour  ] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   «e,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


elaborated— elaphomyces 
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1.  Wrought  or  finished  with  great  care  and 
painstaking  ;  highly  finished  or  studied  ;  per- 
formed with  great  labour  and  care. 

"  Some  flnbortite  attempts  of  his  adversaries  to  over- 
turn  it"— Hard :  Life  of  Warburtm. 

*  2.  Working  with  great  care  and  pains- 
taking. 

"  'Tt>  not  enough  the  elaborate  Muse  afford* 
Her  poems  I  wan  tie." 

J union  :  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

e-lab'-or-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [ELABORATE,  v.] 

e-lab'-dr  ate  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  elaborate;  -ly.] 
In  an  elal>orate  manner;  with  great  study, 
labour,  or  painstaking. 

"  If  we  preach  elaborately  some  will  tax  our  affecta- 
tion, others  will  applaud  our  diligence."— BithopHall: 
Contempt. ;  Dumbe  Denll  Ejected. 

6-lab  or  ate  ness,s.  [Eng.  elaborate;  -ntss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elaborate. 

"  It  [the  Old  Bachelor]  it  apparently  composed  with 
great  elaboratenets  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambi- 
tion of  wit."— Johnton  :  Life  of  Congrne. 

S-l&b'-or-at-ing,  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  s.  [ELABOR- 
ATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  working 
up  or  finishing  with  great  care  and  pains- 
taking ;  elaboration. 

S-l&b-or-a'-tiou,  *.  [Lat.  elaborate,  from 
elaborate,  pa.  par.  of  etaboro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  elabo- 
rating, improving,  or  finishing  with  great  care 
and  painstaking  ;  a  developing  or  bringing  to 
perfection  by  degrees. 

"To  what  purpose  is  there  such  an  apparatus  of 


2.  Anim.  £  Veg.  Physiol.  :  The  several  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  appropriate  food  of  animals 
and  of  plants  is  transformed  or  assimilated  so 
as  to  render  it  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition. 

fi-l&b'-dr-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  elaborate)  ;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  or  having  the  quality  or  power  of 
elaborating,  developing,  or  refining  by  suc- 
cessive operations  ;  perfecting  by  degrees 
with  great  care  and  painstaking. 

elaborative  faculty,  s. 

Metaph.  :  The  intellectual  power  of  discern- 
ing relations  and  viewing  objects  by  means 
of  or  in  relations  ;  the  discursive  faculty  ; 
thought. 

fc-lab'-or-a-tor,  ».  [Eng.  elaborate);  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  elaborates. 

*$-13.b'-or-a-tdr-&  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  elaborate); 
-ory.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Elaborating,  elaborative. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  laboratory. 

"  He  [Mr.  Sthaell  built  his  (laboratory  in  an  old  ball 
or  refectory."—  Life  of  A.  Wood  (sub  aim.  1663). 

*8-la'-bdur,  v.t.  [Lat.  elaboro.}  To  work 
out,  to  elaborate.  [ELABORATE.] 

"A    nourishment    most    perfectly    elaboured    by 
nature."—  Vrqukarf:  Rabelait  (ProlJ. 


r'--a,  s.  [Or.  cAaia  (elaia)  —  the  olive 
tree,  and  oyios  (hagios)  =  devoted  to  the  gods, 
sacred  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaeese.  Elceagia 
vtilis  is  the  Wax  or  Varnish  tree  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

el-fe-ag  na  9<3  88,  -.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eleagn(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Oleasters.  An  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Amentales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  usually  covered  with  leprous 
scurf  ;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules  ;  flowers 
axillary,  in  catkins,  or  sometimes  in  panicles, 
generally  diiEcious,  rarely  hermaphrodite.  Male 
flowers  amentaceous,  sejials  two  to  four,  sta- 
mens three,  four,  or  eight,  sessile.  Female 
flowers  with  a  free  tubular  calyx  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  a  solitary  ascending  ovule. 
Fruit  enclosed  within  the  ]>ersist«nt  calyx, 
ultimately  succulent.  Found  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  both  in  the  Kastern  and  Western 
Worlds.  Lindley,  in  1845,  enumerated  four 
genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
thirty.  One  —  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  the  Sea 
Buckthorn—  is  wild  in  England. 

£l-{B-&g'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  aAaiayvot  (alaiagnos), 
i\ta.yvos  (eleagnos)  —  a  Bceotian  marsh  plant 
(Myrica  Gale).} 


Bot.  :  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive-tree.  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Elaeag- 
nacese  (q.v.).  EUeagmts  hortensis  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  this  country.  The  fruit  of  E. 
orientalig,  called  in  Persia  Zinzeyd,  is  eaten  in 
that  country,  as  are  the  drupes  of  E.  arborea, 
E.  conferta,  and  others,  in  Nepaul.  The  honey 
derived  from  the  very  fragrant  flowers  of  E. 
orientalis  and  E.  angustifolia  is  regarded  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  malignant 
fevers.  (Lindley.) 

5-lse'-is,  e-la  -Is,  *.  [Gr.  «AOWI  (elaia)  =  the 
olive-tree,  with  which  elseis  agrees  in  furnish- 
ing oil.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoeae,  and 
the  spiny  section  of  that  tribe.  It  is  dioecious 
or  monojcious  ;  the  flowers,  especially  the 
males,  in  dense  masses,  packed  very  closely 
together  ;  the  fruit  is  partly  three-sided,  but 
somewhat  irregular.  Elceis  guineensis,  the 
Maba  or  Oil  Palm  of  the  West  African  coast, 
has  heads  of  large  fruits.  The  outer  or  fleshy 
part  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  in  water,  when  the 
oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed 
oft'.  In  its  native  country  it  is  used  for  butter, 
but  here  only  for  candlemaking.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  products  of  Western 
Afrio-a.  E.  melanococca  also  furnishes  oil.  Both 
species  also  yield  by  manufacture  palm  wine. 


s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 

ekeoc(irp(m),  and  Lat.  fern  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.} 
Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  plants  now  reduced  to 
Eleaeocarpeae,  a  tribe  of  Tiliacese  (q.v). 

el-89-o'-car'-pe'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tlaacar- 
p(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  Eleocarps.  A  trilie  of  Tiliaceae,  having 
lacerated  petals,  and  the  anthers  opening  by  a 
transverse  valve  at  the  apex. 

el-W-S-car'-pUS,  s.  [Gr.  eAcuot  (e/aios)=  the 
wild  olive,  the  oleaster,  or  «A<u'a  (elaia)  =  the 
olive  tree,  and  Kopiros  (karpos)  =  fruit.  J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Elseocarpeae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
large  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  in  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
stones  of  the  fruit  of  E.  Ganitrus  are  strung 
into  necklaces.  E.  Hinau  furnishes  in  New 
Zealand  a  good  black  dye.  The  natives  of 
India  eat  the  fruit  of  some  species  in  their 
curries. 

el-ae-S-CO'c'-ca.  s.  [Gr.  e'Acuo;  (elaios)  =  the 
wild  olive,  or"«Acu'a  (elaia)  =  the  olive  tree, 
and  KOKicot  (kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Cro- 
toneae.  The'  pressed  seeds  of  Elceococca  verru- 
cosa,  a  Japanese  plant,  furnish  oil  for  burn- 
ing, as  do  those  of  the  Chinese,  E.  vernicia 
oil  for  mixing  with  paint. 

el-ae  -6  den  dre  ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  celato- 
dtndr(on),  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Celastraceae  having  drupa- 
ceous fruit. 

el-SB-S-dlin'-drd'n,  s.  [Gr.  cAaiot  (elaios)  = 
the  wild  olive,  or  eAat'a  (elaia)  =  the  olive,  aud 
Stv&pov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Celastraceae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Elaeodendreae  (q.v.).  Calyx 
five-parted,  petals  five,  linear,  oblong  anthers, 
five  on  the  margin  of  a  five-angled  fleshy  disc  ; 
nut  one  to  two-celled.  The  drupes  of  Elceo- 
dendron  Kubu  are  eaten  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  the  fresh  bark  of  E.  Roxburghii, 
rubbed  with  water,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as 
an  external  application  to  swellings  of  all 
kinds. 

e  Ise  6  lite,  «.  [Ger.  elee.oHth  ;  Gr.  tAaiot 
(elaios)  —  the  wild  olive,  the  oleaster,  or 
cAutu  (elaia)  =  the  olive  tree,  and  Ai0ot  (lithos) 
=  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  nephelite  or  nepheline 
from  Arkansas. 

el  ae  6m  et  cr,  el  ai  dm  e  ter,  s.  |[Gr. 
cAatoc  (elaion)  =  olive  oil,  and  iLtrpav  (metron) 
=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

Sl-w^p'-tene,  S-ia-Sp'-te'n,  s.  [Gr.  i\ 
(elaion)  =  oil,  and  Eng.  4c.  optene  (q.v.).] 

Chem  :  A  term  applied  to  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  a  natural  essential  oil. 

el  »-6-s6  H  nl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  elceote- 
lin(um),  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Apiaceae,  umbelliferous 
plants. 


el-se-8-s3-li'-num,  s.  [Gr.  e'Amos  (elaios)  =  the 
wild  olive,  or  cAutu  (elaia)  —  the  olive,  and 
<ri\ivov  (selinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Apiaceae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Elaeoseliuidae  (q.v.). 

Sl-a'-lc,  a.  [Fr.  elaique,  from  Gr.  <A<uov 
(elaion)  =  oil.]  [OLEic.J 

elaic  acid,  ».    [OLEIC  ACID.] 

Sl-a'-I-date,  s.  [Gr.  eAaioi'  (elaion)  =  oil  ; 
d  euphonic,  and  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  elaiodic  acid  with  a  base. 

e-la-jd'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  cAacoi/  (elnon)  =  oil  ;  d 

euphonic;  -ic.  )    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
elain  or  olein  (q.v.). 

elaidic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  A  fatty  acid,  isomeric  with  oleie 
acid,  formed'  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
oleie  acid.  Elaidic  acid,  C^H^CO'OH,  crys- 
tallizes out  of  alcohol  in  shining  plates,  which 
melt  at  45*. 

S-la'  id-in,  ».  [G».  «Aatoi/  (elaion)  =•  oil  ;  d 
euphonic,  and  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  olein, 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (or  of 
nitric  acid  in  contact  with  mercury)  on  olein. 
It  has  never  been  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for 
analysis,  but  may  be  partially  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  ether,  cooling  the  solution  to  0*, 
and  washing  the  deposit  with  ether.  Elaidin 
melts  at  32°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  ether. 

S-la'-tn,  *.   [Gr.  eAaioi'(efciion)=oil.]  [OLEIK.] 

S-lai-6d-Ic,  o.  [Gr.  eAouwirjs  (elaiodes)* 
like  an  olive,  oily.  ]  [BiciNOLEic.] 

elaiodic  acid,  s.    [RICINOLEIC-ACID.] 
e-lai-om-e-ter,  s. 


=  oil, 


el  al  -de-hyde,  s.    [Gr.  lAatoi-  (elaion)  = 
and  Eng.,  <fcc.  aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of 
aldehyde  (q.v.). 

*  e-lamp'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  e  =  out,  and  Eng. 
lamp  (q.v.  ).]     Shining. 

"  As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  clamping  wide, 
Olads  all  the  world." 

0.  Fletcher  :  Chritfi  Victory,  t. 

*  e-lan'9e,  v.t.     [Fr.  elancer:   e  =  out,  and 
lancer  =  to  throw.]    To  -throw  or  cast  out;  to 
discharge  ;  to  cast  or  shoot  as  a  dart. 

"  Harsh  words,  that  once  elanced,  muat  ever  fly 
Irrevocable."  Prior  :  Solomon,  \L 

*  8-lan'ced,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELANCE.] 

*  e  Ian9   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ELANCE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se6 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  shooting,  casting; 
or  darting  out. 

*  e  land  (1),  *  ea  land,  5.    An  island. 

"An  eland:   Mediampnit,  mediampna."  —  CatkoL 
Anglicum. 

•'-land  (2),  «.    [Dut.  =  elk.] 

Zool.  :  Oreas  Canna.  The  Cape  Elk,  a  large 
antelope  about  the  size  of  a  horse  and  of  heavy 
make,  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  with  long,  nearly 
straight,  erect  horns.  It  is  slower  in  move- 
ment than  most  of  its  congeners.  It  is  sus- 
ceplible  of  domestication.  It  was  formerly 
found  in  great  numbers  in  South  Africa,  where 
its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  In  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Cape  "Colony  it  is  now  rare. 

el'-a-net,  ».    [ELANUS.] 

el  a  nils,  s.  [Gr.  €A<«W  (elauno)  =  to  drive.) 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  placed 
by  Swainson  under  his  sub-family  Cymindinse, 
or  Kites.  Example,  Elanus  melanopterus  of 
South  Africa.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Elanet. 

e-la'-6-lite,  *.    [EL.BOLITK.] 
e  la  op   ten,  s.    [ELJBOPTENE.] 

el'-a-phine,  a.    [Gr.  tAa^o?  (ei-iphos)*  stag; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -inf.] 

Zool.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stag  ;  resembling 
a  stag. 


el  a  phom   y  905,  s.  pi.     [Gr. 

phgs)  =  a  deer.] 


(«te- 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,    sion    shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shos.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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elaphrium— elate 


Hot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 
Elaphomyces  gmnulatus,  E.  variegatus,  and  E. 
muricatus  occur  in  Britain.  Some  herbalists 
sell  them  as  lycoperdon  nuts. 

g-la  phri  um,  «.  [Or.  iMfa*  (elaphria)  = 
lightness.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyrldacese.  Elaphrium 
tomentosum  has  been  said  to  furnish  the  bal- 
samic bitter  resin  called  Tacumahac.  Family 
Burseridse. 

el'-a  phrus.  s.  [Gr.  eAafrxSc  (elaphros)  = 
light..] 

Entpm. :  A  genus  of  Carabidse.  They  have 
prominent  eyed.  Four  species  occur  in  Britain. 

e-lap  -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elatf*),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee. I 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Colubrine  Snakes, 
having  a  short,  rounded  head  covered  with 

1  plates.  There  are  poisonous  fangs,  which  are 
smaller  than  in  the  Viperine  Snakes,  but  very 
deadly.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  loose,  and 
can  be  distended  into  a  hood.  The  tail  is 
long  and  tapering,  with  a  double  row  of  plates 
beneath.  The  Cobra  di  Capello  (Naia  tripu- 
dians)  belongs  to  this  family. 

•e-lap-I-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elapidatio,  from 
elapido  =  to  clear  of  stones  :  e  =  ex  =  out, 
and  lapis  (genit.  lajridis)  =  a  stone.]  The  act 
of  clearing  of  stones. 

e'-laps,  s.  [An  obsolete  spelling  for  Gr.  Duxfi 
(flops).']  [ELOPS.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Elapidae.  It  contains  the  Harle- 
quin Snakes. 

i-lap 'se,  v.i.  [Lat.  elapsus,  pa.  par.  of  elabor= 
to  glide  out  or  away  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  labor 
=  to  glide.]  To  glide  or  pass  away  silently, 
as  time ;  to  slip  away. 

"  In  these  romantic  wars  several  centuries  elapted." 
—Jlickle  :  Hist,  of  Discovery  of  India. 

6-lapsed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELAPSE.] 

S-laps'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ELAPSE.] 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  slipping,  gliding, 

or  passing  away. 

•e-la'-quS-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elaqueatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elaqueo  =  to  set  free  from  a  snare  :  e  =  ex 
=  out,  and  laqveus  =  a  noose,  a  snare.]  To 
disentangle,  to  set  loose  or  free. 

*e-la'-que'-at-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [ELAQUEATE.] 

»e-la'-que-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [ELA- 
QUEATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partiHp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disentangling, 
setting  free,  or  loosing. 

S-las-mS-bran'-chl-ate,  a.      [ELASMO- 

BRANCHII.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii. 

S-las-rao  bran  -chi  I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  t\a<rna 
(elasmn)  •=  metal  beaten  out,  a  metal  plate, 
and  ppdyxia  (Irrangchia)  =  gills.] 

1.  Zool. :   An  order  of  fishes  containing  the 
Sharks,  Rays,  and  Chiiuspras.     There  are  no 
cranial  bones,  the  skull  is  without  sutures, 
the  gills  fixed  and  shaped  like  pouches.     The 
eioskelcton  consists  of  a  placoid  expanse  of 
granular  tubercles  or  spines;  the  eudoskele- 
ton  is  cartilaginous.     The  ventral  fins  are  far 
back.    The  heart  has  but  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle.      The  order  is  nearly  coextensive 
with  Cuvier's  Cartilaginous  Fishes  and  the 
Placoidei  of  Agassiz.    It  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  Holocephali  and  Plagiostomi. 

2.  Palrennt, :   The  order  has  existed  from  re- 
mote Silurian  times  till  now. 

6-las  mo  dus,    t  e  las  mo  don,  «.    [Gr. 

<Aao>ia  (elasma)  =  metal  beaten  out,  and  oioiis 
(pdous)  =  a  tooth.  ] 

Palseont. :  A  genus  of  Chimseroid  fishes  from 
the  Eocene  beds. 

e-las'-mose,  s.    [Gr.  I Aao-^a  (flnsma)  =  metal 
beaten  out,  a  metal  plate,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.  ] 
Mineralogy : 

(1)  The  same  as  ALTAITE  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  NAYAOITE  or  ELASMOSINE 
(q.v.). 


e-las  -mo-sine,  s.    [Ger.,  Eng.,  &c.  elasmose, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine.] 
Hin. :  The  same  as  NAYAOITE  (q.v.). 

S- las'- mo1 -their'- 1 -urn,  s.  [Gr.  i\atrna 
(elasma)= metal  beaten  out,  and  SrjpioV  (therion) 
=  a  wild  animal.) 

Palceont.  :  A  Pachyderm,  family  Rhinoce- 
rid;c,  found  in  the  Post-pliocene  beds  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

e-las'-tic,  *  e  las  tick,  *  e  las  tic  aL  a. 

[From  Gr.  «Aaa>  (elao),  fut.  <Aa<ru>  (elaso)  =  to 
drive  ;  Low  Lat.  elastic  us  ;  Fr.  elastique.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  return- 
ing with  a  spring  to  the  form  from  which  it 
has  been  bent,  pressed,  or  distorted ;  having 
the  inherent  property  or  quality  of  recovering 
its  original  form  or  volume  after  the  removal 
of  any  external  force  which  has  altered  that 
form  or  volume  ;  springy,  rebounding. 

"The  membrane  U  an  elastic  substance  capable  of 
being  drawn  out"— Paley :  Ifatural  Theology,  cb.  ill. 

2.  Soft,  springy. 

"  A  step  that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elattic  turf." 

Wordmorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

IL  Figuratively : 

11  Admitting  of  extension,  not  confined 
with  certain  narrow  limits :  as,  an  elastic 
conscience. 

2.  Readily  recovering  from  depression  or 
exhaustion ;  not  permanently  giving  way  to 
depression  :  as,  elastic  spirits. 

"  A  trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elattic  spirits 
which  bad  borne  up  airai  ust  defeat,  exile,  and  i>enury." 
—Mamulay :  JIM.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 
IT  Elastic  force  of  gases : 
Nat.  Phil,  (of  gases) :  That  property  of  gases 
by  which  their  particles  are  constantly  repel- 
ling each  other,  so  that  the  gases  tend  every 
moment  to  diffuse  themselves  through  a  wider 
and  wider  area.      Vapours   also,  which  are 
really  gases,  possess  an  elastic  force. 

elastic-bands,  s.  Bands  made  of  caout- 
chouc, naked  or  covered.  The  former  are  cut 
from  flattened  cylinders  of  rubber  of  proper 
diameter  and  thickness  between  a  duplicate 
series  of  circular  knives  acting  after  the 
manner  of  shears ;  the  latter  are  made  by 
cutting  continuous  slips  from  a  sheet  of  vul- 
canized rubber  of  the  required  thickness, 
wound  upon  a  reel,  by  means  of  a  knife 
with  slide-rest  motion.  These  strips  are  then 
covered  with  cotton  or  silk,  and  woven  in  an 
endless  web.  [CAOUTCHOUC.] 

elastic-bitumen,   . 

Min. :  The  same  as  ELATERITE. 

elastic- bulb  syringe,  «.  A  syringe 
having  a  bulb  of  caoutchouc,  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  which  acts  as  a  pump. 
[BREAST-PUMP,  ATOMIZER.] 

elastic-curve,  s.  A  curve  formed  by  an 
elastic  blade  fixed  horizontally  by  one  of  its 
extremities  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  loaded  at 
the  other  extremity.  The  loaded  end  by  its 
gravity  bends  the  blade  into  a  curve. 

elastic-fabric  loom,  s.  A  loom  having 
mechanical  devices  for  stretching  the  rubber 
threads  or  shirrs,  and  holding  them  at  a  posi- 
tive tension  while  the  fabric  is  woven. 

elastic-fluid,  s.  A  fluid  which  has  the 
property  of  expanding  in  all  directions  after 
the  removal  of  external  pressure,  as  the  air. 

elastic-goods,  *.  pi.  Goods  having 
elastic  cords,  called  shirrs,  inserted  in  a  fabric 
or  between  two  thicknesses. 

clastic  ligaments,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Strong  yellowish  bands  of  elastic 
or  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
areolar  tissue  found  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
jaw,  &c. 

elastic  mineral-pitch,  .  A  brown, 
massive,  elastic  variety  of  bitumen. 

elastic-mould,  s.  Elastic  moulds  of 
glue  for  taking  casts  of  undercut  objects  were 
invented  by  Douglas  Fox,  of  Derby.  The  body 
to  be  moulded  is  oiled  and  secured  about  an 
inch  above  the  surface  of  a  board,  and  is  then 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay  rather  higher 
than  itself,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from  its 
periphery.  Into  this,  warm  melted  glue,  just 
fluid  enough  to  run,  is  poured,  completely  en- 


veloping the  object.  When  cold,  the  clay  wall 
is  removed,  and  the  mould  delivered  by  cutting 
it  into  as  many  pieces  as  are  required,  either 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  by  threads  previously 
placed  iu  proper  situations  about  the  object. 
The  pieces  are  then  placed  in  their  proper 
positions,  and  bound  together.  The  mould 
is  designed  particularly  for  taking  casts  in 

Elaster-of-paris,  but  molten  wax,  if  not  too 
ot,  may  also  be  employed.    (Knight.) 

elastic-piston  pump,  s.  A  pump  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Gregory's  Mechanics,  consisting 
of  an  elastic  bag  provided  with  a  valved  board 
on  top,  and  operating  over  a  valved  diaphragm. 
The  trunk  in  which  it  operates  is  a  square 
box,  and  the  piston  moves  without  friction 
against  the  trunk  in  which  it  works.  The 
bag  is  of  waterproof  canvas  or  leather,  with 
occasional  rings.  A  somewhat  similar  pump, 
recommended  for  a  bilge-water  pump,  and  for 
pumping  out  leak-water,  is  known  as  Crack- 
nell's,  and  was  somewhat  famous  forty  years 
ago.  It  had  a  pliable  diaphragm  of  leather 
attached  to  the  plunger-rod,  and  a  valve  on 
top  like  the  pump  just  described.  As  the 
leather  diaphragm  was  driven  down  and  drawn 
up  alternately,  it  filled  with  water  and  then 
lifted  it,  the  lower  valve  rising  as  the  plunger 
lifted.  [BAG-PUMP.] 

elastic-propeller,  s.  A  form  of  ship's 
propeller  invented  by  Macintosh,  in  which  the 
blades  are  of  flexible  steel,  which  assume  a 
more  and  more  nearly  disc  form  as  the  speed 
and  consequent  resistance  of  ttie  water  is  in- 
creased. (Knight.) 

elastic-tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  in  most  cases 
mixed  with  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue.  It 
occurs  in  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebrae,  tha* 
of  the  jaw,  &c.,  also  in  connection  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics.  It  is  distinguished 
from  white  fibrous-tissue  by  its  elasticity  and 
yellow  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  animal  struc- 
ture whenever  an  extensible  and  highly  elastic 
material  is  required. 

clastic  type,  s.  Type  made  of  com- 
pounds of  caoutchouc,  which  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  somewhat  uneven  surface  in 
printing.  A  form  of  elastic  type  may  be 
lapped  around  a  curved  printing-surface. 

*  c  las  tic  al  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  elastical ;  -ly.] 
In  an  elastic  manner;  with  a  spring  or  re- 
bound. 

S-las-tty-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  elastic;  -ity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
elastic ;  that  inherent  property  in  bodies  by 
which  they  recover   their  original   form   or 
volume  after  an  external  pressure  or  force  has 
been  removed  ;  springiness. 

"  By  its  own  elasticity  returning,  when  the  force  U 
removed,  to  iU  former  position.  —  Paley :  A'atural 
Theology,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Fig. :  The  power  of  recovering  quickly 
from    any   depression    or    exhaustion  ;    the 
quality  of  being  capable  of  resisting  depres- 
sion ;  liveliness  :  as,  tlast}dty  of  spirits. 

If  Limit  of  elasticity :  The  utmost  limit  or 
extent  to  which  elastic  bodies  can  be  ex- 
tended or  compressed  without  destroying  their 
elasticity. 

II.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  property  in  virtue  of 
which  bodies  resume  their  original  form  or 
volume,  when  the  force  which  altered  that 
form  ceases  to  act.  It  may  be  developed  by 
pressure,  by  traction,  by  flexion,  or  by  torsion 
(q.v.).  Solids  vary  much  in  elasticity.  India- 
rubbers,  ivory,  glass,  Ac.,  possess  much  of  it ; 
lead,  clay,  &c.,  little.  Gases  and  liquids  are 
completely  elastic. 

* g-las'-tfc-ngss,    *.      [Eng.   elastic;    -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elastic ;  elasticity. 

*  e  lat.  a.    [ELATED.]    Elated. 

"  This  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  tint." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  14,17*. 

e  la'te,  a.     [Lut.  elatus  =  lifted  up  :  e=ex=. 
out,  up,  and  latus  =  borne,  carried,  pa.  par. 
of  fe.ro  =  to  bear  or  carry.] 
*  1.  Lit.  :  Lifted  up,  raised. 

"  With  upper  Up  elate  he  gruu. " 

fenton:  Knight  of  the  fiable  Shield. 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  or  elevated  in  spirit ;  puffed 
up  with  success  or  pride. 

"  Oh  huw  elate  was  I.  when,  stretched  beside 
The  murmuring  course  of  A  rim's  breezy  tide. 
Beneath  the  poplar  grove  I  passed  my  hours." 
Cowper :  Milton  i  Death  of  Damon.    (Tram.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce-e.     ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


elate— elbow 
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•S-late,  v.t.    [ELATE,  a] 

*  I.  Lit.  :  To  raise,  to  lift  up. 

"  By  the  potent  sun  elated  high." 

Thornton :  Autumn,  «M. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  elevate,  to  heighten,  to  raise. 
"  Truth  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind. 

Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  1,835, 1.S3S. 

2.  To  raise,  puff  up,  or  elevate  the  spirits  ; 
to  make  elate.  . 

"The  church  of  Corinth  was  foolishly  elated  by 
spiritual  pride."—  Warlmrton  :  Doctrine  of  Or  ace,  bk. 
i.,  cb.  i  v. 

S-lat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELATE,  v.] 

•  «S-lat'-8d-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  elated  ;  -ly.]     In 
an  elated,  proud,  or  exultant  manner ;  with 
elation. 

"  Nero,  we  find,  denied  most  in  the  foulest  mires  of 
luxury  ;  and  where  do  we  find  any  so  elatedly  proud, 
or  so  unjustly  rapacious  as  he  ?  "— feltham :  Disc,  on 
Luke  xiv.  20. 

•  «5-lat -Sd-ness, s.  [Eng.  dated;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elated. 

*8-lat'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  elat(e);  -er.]   One  who 
or  that  which  elates. 

"  Not  the  effects  of  any  Internal  elater  at  the  water." 
-Boyle :  Work*.  L  49. 

8l'-a-ter  (2),  s.     [Gr.  «'A<xnjp  (elater)  =  a  driver, 
a  charioteer,  from  cAaiW  (elauno)  =  to  drive.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spring. 
"  Why  should  there  not  be  such  an  elater  or  spring 
in  the  K>u.l1"—Cudv>orth:  Serm.  (1«7«),  p.  82. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Elateridaa  (q.v.).     Linnaeus  comprised  in  his 
extensivcgeriusall  the  family.    As  now  limited 
it  contains  twelve  British  species. 

2.  Botany :  (Generally  in  pi.) 

(1)  The  loose  spiral  fibres  enclosed  in  mem- 
branous cases  among  which  liesporules  in  the 
fructification  of  Jungermannia.     When  fully 
ripe,  the  membranous  case  generally  disap- 
pears, the  spiral  fibres,  which  are  powerfully 
bygrometric,  uncurl,  and  the  sporules  are  dis- 
persed.   (Lindley.) 

(2)  Four   elastic  filaments  attached  about 
the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  spores  in  Equi- 
setaceee.    They  are  curled  once  or  twice  round 
the  spore,  uncoiling  elastically  when  the  spore 
is  discharged. 

Sl-a-teV-i-dj»,  s.  pi.  [Qr.  iAuTTJp  (elater), 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [ELATER.] 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (beetles), 
tribe  Peutamera,  subtribe  Sternoxia.  It  con- 
tains the  insects  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
great  genus  Elater,  now  broken  up  into  many 
genera.  Farmers  call  them  Click-beetles,  from 
the  ability  they  possess,  even  when  lying  on 
their  backs,  to  spring  up  with  a  clicking 
noise.  The  reason  is  that  the  prostemum  is 
produced  in  front  into  a  tube,  and  behind  into 
the  spine,  the  latter  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the 
mesosternum.  The  withdrawal  of  the  spine 
from  its  groove,  and  its  sudden  replacement 
there,  imparts  the  force  requisite  for  the  spring 
into  the  air.  The  larva  of  some  species  con- 
stitute the  "wireworms"  so  destructive  to 
crops.  [WiREWORM.]  Sharp  enumerates  fif- 
teen genera  and  sixty-one  species  as  European. 

fc-lat  er  in,  S-lat'-er-Ine,  *.    [Mod.  Lat. 
elater(ium),  and  Eng.,  &c.,   suff.  -in  (Chem.) 

(q-v.).] 


cashing  with  ether,  and  recrystallization  from 
hot  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  hexagonal 
tables,  insoluble  in  water. 

S-latf-er-ite,s.    [Ger.  elaterit,  from  Gr.  «Aomjp 

(ekite.r)  =  a  driver.] 

M in.  :  A  soft  elastic  subtranslucent  mineral 
which  has  been  called  Elastic  Bitumen,  and 
from  its  resemblance  to  India-rubber  has  been 
termed  also  Mineral  Caoutchouc.  The  sp.  gr. 
0'90 — 1'2,  colour  brown.  Compos,  hydrogen, 
837— 8G-2  ;  hydrogen,  12'34— 13-28.  Found 
at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  St.  Bernard's 
Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Chapel  quarries  in 
Fifeshire.  and  elsewhere.  (Dana.) 

S-la-ter'-I-um,  «.     [Lat.  elaterium;  Gr. 

(Aarrjptoi/  (elatcrion).] 

1.  Phar. :  Obtained  by  cutting  the  fruit  of 
ecbalium  lengthwise,  and  lightly  pressing  out 
the  juice,  which  is  strained  through  a  hair- 


sieve  and  then  is  set  aside  to  deposit;  the 
sediment  is  poured  on  a  linen  filter,  and  dried 
on  porous  bricks  at  a  gentle  heat.  Elaterium 
occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  flattened,  or  slightly 
incurved  pieces,  about  one  line  thick,  light, 
friable,  of  a  green  colour,  becoming  grey  on 
exposure  to  the  light.  It  contains  an  active 
principle,  elaterin,  CioHuO*  Elaterium  is  a 
very  powerful  drastic  hydragogue  purgative, 
used  in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those 
connected  with  cardiac  diseases  ;  it  sometimes 
causes  nausea  and  great  depression.  Ela- 
terium is  apt  to  produce  gastro-enteritis  if 
incautiously  given.  The  officinal  preparation 
is  Pulvis  Elaterii  Comppsitus  (elaterium,  ten 
grains ;  sugar  of  milk,  ninety  grains).  (Garrod: 
Materia  Medica.) 

2.  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  kind 
of  fruit  called  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  aud  others, 
Regma  (q.v.). 

el  a  ter?,  s.  pi.    [ELATER  (2X1 

eT-a-ter-jK  s.  [Gr.  eAanjp  (elater)  =  a  driver, 
anil  Bng.,  «c.,  suff.  -y.]  Elasticity. 

S-lat-I-na'-ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tlatin(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Water-peppers.  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rutales.  It  consists  of  small  annual 
plants,  with  fistuiar  rooting  stems,  growing  in 
marshy  places.  Leaves  opposite,  with  inter- 
petiolar  stipules  ;  sepals  three  to  five  ;  petals 
three  to  five  ;  stamens  generally  six  to  ten  ; 
fruit  a  capsule  with  three  to  five  cells.  A  small 
order,  with  about  twenty-two  known  species 
scattered  over  the  world. 

S-lat'-I-ne, s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  «AaTiVr)  (elatine) 
=  a  kind  of  toad-flax  (Linaria).  This  is  not 
the  modern  elatine.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Elati- 
naceae  (q.v.).  Two  species  occur  in  Britain — 
Elatine  hexandra,  which  has  six,  and  E.  Hydro- 
piper,  which  has  eight  stamens.  Both  are  rare. 

e-lat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.    [ELATE,  v.  ] 

A.  A.  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  ELATION  (q.v.). 

e-la  tion,  s.  [Lat.  elatio,  from  elatus,  pa.  par. 
of  effero.]  The  state  of  being  elate  ;  an  eleva- 
tion or  inflation  of  mind  arising  from  extreme 
pleasure,  satisfaction,  or  success  ;  pride, 
haughtiness,  vanity. 

"  God  began  to  punish  this  rain  elation  of  mind,  by 
withdrawing  his  favours. " — A  (terbury. 

*8-lat'-6r,  s.  [Bug.  elat(e);  -or.]  One  who 
or  that  which  elates. 

*  el-a-trSm'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  eAar^p  (elater)  = 
a  driver,  from  cAavcw  (elauno)  =  to  drive,  and 
fierpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  A  pressure- 
gauge  for  air  or  steam. 

el  a  yle,  *.  [Gr.  i\<uov  (elaion)  =  oil,  and  uXi) 
(huu)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ethene  (olefiant 
gas),  C2H4,  by  Berzelius,  owing  to  its  forming  a 
heavy,  yellow,  oily  liquid  when  it  is  mixed 
with  chlorine  gas.  [DUTCH  LIQUID  (q.v.).] 

el-bow,  *el-lx>we,  *.  [A.S.  elboya,  from 
el,  cogu.  with  Lat.  ulna  =  the  elbow,  and  boga  = 
a  bending,  a  bow  ;  cogn.  with  IceL  alnbogi, 
olnbogi,  blbogi ;  Dut.  elleboog ;  Dan.  albue ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  elinpogo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  elenboge ; 
Ger.  ellenbogen.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  :• 

1.  Lit. :  The  joint  uniting  the  forearm  with 
the  upper  arm. 

"  The  wings,  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight, 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbow." 

Cowper :  Task,  lit  780,  781. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any    flexure    or    bend,    especially   if 
obtuse  ;  as  of  a  road,  a  river,  a  pipe,  a  wall,  a 
parapet,  &c. 

"  Fruit  trees,  or  Tines,  set  upon  a  wall  between 
elbows  or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a 
plain  wall."— Bacon. 

(2)  A  support  for  the  arm,  elbow-high  ;  as 
the  .-inn  of  a  chair. 

"  Klbmn  still  were  wanting  ;  these,  some  say. 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  80,  8t 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  voussoir  of  an  arch,  which  also 
forms  part  of  a  horizontal  course ;  an  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wall. 

2.  Carp. :  The  junction  of  two  parts  having 
a  bent  joint ;  a  knee  or  toggle  joint ;  an  abrupt 
angle. 


3.  Joinery :  The  sides  or  flanks  of  a  panelled 
recess ;  especially  the  two  small  pieces  of 
framing  which  occur  on  each  side  of  a  windo* 
immediately  below  the  shutters  when  the 
window-jambs  are  carried  down  to  the  floor, 
forming  a  slight  recess. 

1F  (1)  Elbow  of  a  hawse : 

Naut. :  A  particular  twist  in  the  cable  by 
which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

(2)  To  be  at  one's  elbow  :  To  be  near  ;  to  be 
at  hand  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help. 

(3)  To  be  out  at  elbows:  To  be  shabby  la 
dress  ;  hence,  to  l>e  reduced  in  circumstances, 
to  be  badly  off. 

"  Even  the  generals  had  long  been  out  at  elbows."— 
Hacaulay :  Sift.  Kng.,  ch.  ivii. 

(4)  To  be  up  to  the  elbows:   To  be  deeply 
engaged  or  absorbed  in  business. 

(5)  To  shake  the  elbow :  To  gamble. 

"  He's  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the  ladles,  and 
hi*  elbows  with  the  lords."—  I'anbrugh  :  Confederacy,  i. 

(6)  To  lift  the  elbow :  To  drink  immoderately. 

elbow  board,  s. 

Carp. :  The  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  window 
on  which  the  elbows  of  a  person  are  supported 
when  leaning. 

elbow-chair,  s.  An  arm-chair;  a  chair 
with  arms  to  support  the  elbows. 

"Convenience  next  suggested  elfaiw-chain," 

Cowper:  Talk,  i.  M. 

*  elbow-gauntlet,  *. 

Mil. :  The  same  as  ELBOW-PIECE  (q.v.). 

elbow-grease,  s.  A  colloquial  expres- 
sion for  hard  and  continued  manual  exercise, 
as  rubbing,  polishing,  <fec. 

elbow-joint, ». 

Anat. :  A  hinge-joint  existing  at  the  spot 
where  the  lower  extremity  of  the  huuierus  i* 
in  contact  with  the  radius  and  ulna. 


ELBOW-PIECES. 

*  elbow-piece,  s. 

Mil. :  A  covering  or  protection  for  the  joint 
of  plate  armour  at  the  elbow. 

elbow-plate,  • 

Paper  making :  The  bed-plate  or  bed-knife  of 
the  rag-cutting  machine  when  bent  to  an  angle 
in  the  middle. 

elbow-polish,  s.  The  same  as  ELBOW- 
GREASE  (q.v.). 

elbow-room,  s.  Room  to  stretch  out 
the  elbows  on  each  side ;  hence,  perfect  freedom 
from  confinement ;  ample  room  for  action. 

••  Now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room." 

SOiaketp. :  King  John.  T.  T. 

*  elbow-Shaking,  a.    Gambling. 

"  Your  «W««»-«Aa«ny  fool  that  lives  by  's  wita." 

FarguHar :  Constant  Couple  (Prol.J. 

elbow-tongs,  *.  Crucible  tongs  with 
jaws  bent  between  the  joint  and  chaps. 

el' -bow,  v.t.  &  i.    [ELBOW,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Lit. :  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  elbows. 

"  Pressing  and  eioowing  each  other  to  get  near  th» 
altar.'-JftuMuta*.  B\A.  Xng..  cb,  xxiT. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  encroach  upon ;  to  drive  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  push  away. 

2.  To  force  by  pushing  with  the  elbows ;  •*, 
To  elbow  one's  way  through  a  crowd. 


boil,  bo^:  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  shun,    -tlons,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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elbowed— eldmother 


B.  Intrangiti ve  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  jut  or  project  into  an  angle ;  to 
bend. 

*  2.   Fig. :   To  jostle   or   push   with    the 
elbows  ;  hence,  to  be  rudely  self-assertive  or 
quarrelsome. 

"  Pone-proud,  elbowing  Insolence.' 

Grainger:  Ode  on  Solitude. 

fir-bowed,  el-bow-it,  a.  [Eng.  dhow;  -td, 
•it.}  Formed  into  the  shape  or  figure  of  an 
elbow ;  bent,  curved. 

elbowit  grass,  .--. 
Bot. :  Flote  Foxtail-grass. 

iT-bow-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [ELBOW,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or  jostling 
with  the  elbows. 

2.  A  jutting  out  or  projecting  into  an  elbow 
or  angle. 

SI  buck,  s.     fA.S.  tlboga.}    Elbow.    (Scotch.) 
"  Oh.  rare !  to  see  our  elbtickt  wheep, 
And  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin'." 

Burnt:  The  Ordination. 

Sl-ca'-Ja,  el  cai  ja,  s.  [Arabic.  See  the 
compound.] 

If  Arabian  Elcaja:  A  plant,  Trwhilia  emetica. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  villous  shoots,  pinnate 
leaves,  five  greenish-yellow  petals,  ten  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  and  a  three-valved,  three- 
angled  fruit.  It  grows  in  Yemen.  The  fruit, 
mixed  with  fragrant  materials,  is  used  by  the 
Arab  women  to  wash  their  hair.  The  fruit  is 
emetic.  The  ripe  seeds,  mixed  with  sesamium 
oil,  are  made  into  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of 
itch. 

jtl-ce  sa  ites,  fcl-96-se'  anf,s.  ?>?.  [Named 
after  Elxai,  a  Jew.  their  founder.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  founded  by  Elxai,  in  the 
second  century,  during  the  reign  of  Tra.jan. 
He  commingled  Oriental  philosophy  with  Juda- 
ism. He  speaks  respectfully  of  the  Messiah, 
but  whether  or  not  he  referred  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  not  quite  plain,  and  Epiphanus 
doubts  whether  the  Elcesaites  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  Christian  or  as  a  Jewish  sect. 

•Sid,  *elld,  *  elde,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  yldo, 
yldii,  celd,  (nldu,  fid  =  old  age,  antiquity,  from 
told  =  old.  Of.  Icel.  old  =  an  age,  aldr  =  old 
age  ;  Goth,  aids  =  an  age.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Old  age  ;  decrepitude  or  weakness  arising 
from  age. 

"  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoyed. 
And  with  the  ilia  of  eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd." 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  ii.  98. 

2.  Age. 

"  He  WM  of  grete  elde  and  myght  not  trauaile." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  S. 

8.  Old  people. 

"  All  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  acred  and  doth  heg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eM." 

8hakr.tp.  :  Measure  for  Iteature,  ill.  L 

4.  People  of  olden  times  ;  former  ages. 

"The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv  (1  and  diil  deliver  to  oar  age 
The  tale  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  for  a  truth." 
Shakes?.  :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windior,  IT.  4. 

B.  As  adjective : 
1.  Old.  former. 

"  Whanne  alle  tide  thingls  ben  chaungld  alle  newe 
thingis  appere."—  Wycliffe  ;  /Vol.  to  St.  John. 

•Side,  '  eild,  •  elden,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
taldian.]  [ELD,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  old  or  aged. 

"  The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  elden  folke  had  made  her  el-le, 
80  Inly."  Komaunt  of  (he  Rote. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  grow  or  become  old ;  to  age. 

"All  thocht  he  tttdtt  was.  or  iitep  In  age, 
Ala  fery  and  ala  swippt-r  as  ane  page. 

Don  flat :  Virgil.  178.  63. 

tt'-der(l),  *el-dar,  *el-dre,  *el-dore,  a. 

&  s.      [A.S.  yldra  =  elder,  comp.  of  eald  = 
old  ;  ealdnr  =  an  elder,  a  prince,  from  eald  = 
Old,  with  suff.  -or.]    [OLD.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Older,  senior,  having  lived  a  longer  time ; 
Opposed  to  younger. 

"  Tho  thii  Kyng  Leir  *ldnn  was." 

Robert  de  Hrunne,  p.  W. 

*  2.  Senior  in  position  or  time  ;  opposed  to 
Junior. 


*  3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times  ;  former. 

"The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse."     Koaert. 

II.  Cards :  Playing,  or  having  the  right  to 
play  first. 

"At  the  Rubicon  game  the  elder  band  la  entitled  to 
discard  five  carda."— Field :  Jan.  28,  1882. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  of  greater  age  than 
one  or  more  others  ;  an  older  person  ;  a  senior 
in  years. 

"  At  the  board,  and  in  private,  it  very  well  becometb 
children's  innocency  to  pray,  and  their  elden  to  say 
Ameu."—  Hooker :  Kcclet.  Polity. 

2.  One  whose  age  gives   him   a   claim  to 
honour  and  respect. 

"  Rebuke  not  an  elder.  '— 1  Tim.  T.  1. 

3.  (PI.):  Ancestors,  forefathers. 

"  Large  er  tho  loudes  that  his  eldrei  wonnen." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  144. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Among  the  Jews  :  The  rulers  or  magistrates 
of  the  people.    The  instinct  of  mankind  con- 
siders the  old  fitter  than  the  young  to  rule,  and 
at  first  probably  every  "elder  "was  really  pretty 
well  advanced  in  life.     But  the  designation 
ult-'mately  came  to  be  used  more  jf  office  than 
of  age.     "The  elders  of  the  congregation,"  or 
simply  "the  elders,"  are  mentioned  as  early 
as  Lev.  iv.   15.      Seventy  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed (Num.  xi.   25).     They  are  combined 
with  the  officers  (Dent.  xxiv.   10),  with  the 
princes  (Ezra.  x.  8),  with  the  priests  (Lam.  i. 
19).    In  the  New  Testament  they  are  described 
as  having  given  currency  to  traditions  (Matt. 
xv.  2),  and  taken  a  chief  part  in  compassing 
the  death  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  xxvii.  20, 
&c.  The"e  were  elders,  also,  of  single  towns,  as 
of  Succoth  (Judges  viii.  14),  and  of  Jezreel 
(2  Kings  x.  1). 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  Church :  The  same 
as  presbyters.    [PRESBYTER.] 

3.  Among  the  Presbyterians  :  A  body  of  men 
elected  by  the  communicants   from    among 
their  number  to  aid  the  minister  in  portioirs 
of  his  spiritual  work.    They  are  chosen  lor 
life,  though  they  are  free  at  any  time  to  resign 
office,  and  they  may  be  deposed  if  heresy  or 
immorality  be  proved  against  them.    With  the 
minister,  they  constitute  the  *  session  "  of  the 
congregation.      The  geographical   area   from 
which  the  members  are  drawn  is  generally 
divided  into  districts,  with  an  elder  for  each. 

"A  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  el dms  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  discreditable 
excesses."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xili. 

elder-brethren,  s.pl.  The  masters  of 
the  Trinity  House,  in  London. 

elder-son,  s. 

Among  the  Albigenses  and  other  Cathari :  The 
higher  of  two  vicars  attached  to  the  bishop. 
(Mosheim.) 

el'-der  (2),   'eller,  *.   &  a.     [A.S.   elltn, 
ettern.] 

A.  At  fubst. :  A  tree  of  the  genus  Sambucus, 
occurring  widely  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Old   World.      There  are  two  species    in   the 

"  United  States,  S.  canadensis  and  S.  puben*. 
The  former  closely  resembles  the  common 
species  of  Europe,  S.  nigra.  It  is  a  large  shrub, 
sometimes  a  small  tree,  bearing  large  clusters 
of  black  berries.  Wine  is  made  from  the 
berries.  The  flowers  of  the  European  species 
yield  elder  flower  water,  an  agreeable  perfume. 

<fl  Cut-leaved  elder:  A  cultivated  variety  of 

Sambucus  nigra. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  hollowed  branch  of 
the  elder-tree. 

"  If  he  give  not  back  his  crown  again  upon  the  report 
of  an  elder  gun,  I  have  no  augury.  —  Beaum.  t 
Fief.  :  PhUattrr,  \.  1. 

U  (1)  Bishop's  Elder :  [BISHOP). 

(2)  Dinar/  Elder :  [ELDER]. 

(8)  Ground  Elder:  Sambucits  Ebulut. 

(4)  Marsh  Elder :  Marish  Elder.     Viburnum 
Opidus. 

(5)  Water  Elder :  The  same  as  Marsh  Elder 
(q.v.). 

elder-berry,  «.    The  fruit  of  the  eldei. 

elder-bulb,  *.  The  same  as  ELDER  (2) 
(q.v.). 

elder  gun,  a.  A  pop-gun  made  from  a 
piece  of  elder  with  the  pith  extracted. 

elder-moth,  s.     Uropteryx  Sambucata. 


elder-Wine.  ».  Wine  made  from  the 
fruit  of  the  ekler-ti«e.  It  is  sometimes  uued 
to  adulterate  port  wine. 

elder-flowers.  s.pl. 

Mat.  Medica :  Sambuci  Floret ;  the  recent 
flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra.  They  yield  Aqua 
Sambuci,  elder-flower  water,  when  ten  pounds 
of  flowers  are  distilled  with  two  gallons  of 
water,  one  gallon  being  distilled  over.  The 
water  is  used  in  the  mixing  of  medicines.  It  is 
a  gentle  stimulant.  The  berries  of  elder  are 
used  to  give  a  special  colour  and  flavour  to 
port  wine.  The  colouring  matter  is  obtained 
by  digesting  elder -berries  with  alum  and 
water.  A  piece  of  flannel  mordanted  with 
aluminium  acetate,  heated  for  some  time  in 
the  suspected  wine,  then  washed,  and  im- 
mersed in  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  becomes  green  if  the  wine  is  pure ; 
but  dark  brown  if  black  elder  is  present. 
(Blyth :  Practical  Chemistry.) 

Sl'-der-ly,  «.  [Eng.  elder ;  -ly.]  Rather  old; 
having  passed  middle  age  ;  bordering  upon 
old  age. 

"A  young  man,  an  elderly  man,  an  olde  man,  to 
preache  eariieaud  late."—  Wilson :  Arte  oflagike,  fol.  68. 

•eT-dern,  *el-lern,  *el-lerne,  a.  [A.S. 
eUarna.  (Somner.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  elder ;  made 
of  elder. 

"  And  with  one  at  least  she  shoots  out  another,  M 
boys  do  pebels  in  eldern  gnus  "—Sir  T.  Overburg 
(Trench:  On  Some  Def.  in  our  Hug.  Diet.,  p.  SO). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  elder  (Sambucus  nigra). 

eT  der  ship,  *  el  der-schip,  s.    [A.S.  eoJ- 
dor-scype.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  older  ;  seniority  in  age. 

"  No  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  etderthip." 
—Raleigh:  Bitt.  of  World  bk.  i  ,  ch.  ix.,  }  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  That  controversy  sprang  up  between  Beza  an* 
Erastus,  about  the  matter  of  excommunications; 
whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eldership. 
having  power  to  excommunicate,  and  a  ptirt  of  thai 
eldertnip  to  be  of  necessity  certain  chosen  out  from 
amongst  the  laity."— footer  :  Ecclet.  Polity  (Pref.). 

3.  The  body  of,   or  order  of  elders  collec- 
tively. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  elders  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  taken  collectively.  [ELDER  (1).] 

eT-dest,  '  el-deste,  a.  [A.S.  yldesta,  super, 
of  ea(d  =  old.] 

1.  Oldest ;  most  advanced  in  age  or  years  ; 
born  before  all  others. 

"  For  that  he  waa  eldette  me  lokede  upon  hym  best  by 
right '  Robert  de  Brunne,  p  23. 

2.  Of  oldest  or  longest  standing. 

••  He  who  called  himself  the  eldest  ion  of  th»» 
Church."— Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•eld  fa  ther,  *  aide  fader,  *  alde- 
vader,  *  eld -fader,  *  eld  fadyr,, 
*  ealdc  fcedcr,  *  eclde  fadir,  s.  [A.S. 

eald-fMer,  ealde-fceder.] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

"That  eftre  hys  gud  eldfadyr  wes 
Callyt  Robert ;  and  syne  wes  King.' 

Barbour.  xiii.  «M 

2.  A  father-in-law. 

"  Cesar  the  eldfader— 

Hys  maich  Pamper  sail  stracht  agane  him  went, 
With  rayit  oistis  of  the  oryent" 

J)ouglat :  Virgil,  195,  M 

*eld'-Ing  (1),  *eld-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[ELD,  v. ;  A.S.  caldung  =  old  age.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  fiarticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s-ubst. :  Age. 

"  Kidinii  is  end  of  erthlie  (lie." 

JM0MMI  Poemt,  p.  1*1. 

eld  ing  (2),  eild-ing,  s.  [A.S.  relan  =  to 
kindle,  to  set  on  fire ;  trld,  ruled  =  fire  ;  O.8. 
aid;  Icel.  eldr.}  Fuel  (Prov.). 

"  The  day-light,  during  the  winter,  is  spent  by  many 
of  the  women  and  children  in  gnth<-rliig  eliling.  as  they 
call  it,  that  is.  sticks,  furze,  or  broom  for  fuel."— P. 
Kirkinner :  Wigtont.  Statit.  Ace.,  iv.  147. 

eldin  docker,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Water-dock  ;  used  for  fuel. 

•eld'-mo^n-er,  -eld  moder.  el  moth- 
er, s.  [A.S.  eald-mdder,  ealde-mdder.] 

1.  A  grandmother. 

"  A  via.  Xalde-moder."  —  Wright't  Vol.  of  rocak, 
p.  61. 

2.  A  mother-in-law. 

"  X/dmuder  to  aue  bunder  thar  saw  I  Heccuba." 

Uouglat :  Virgil,  M,  41 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wgir,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  c;  ey  =  a.   qu  -  lew* 


El  Dorado—elector 
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Cl  Dor-a'-dd,  s.  [Sp.  el  =  the,  and  dorado  = 
gilt.] 

L  Lit.  :  A  country  which  Orellana,  the  Ueu- 
tenant  of  Pizarro,  pretended  he  had  discovered 
between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  in 
South  America,  and  which  he  declared  to  be 
a  veritable  "  land  of  gold."  Sfr  W.  Raleigh 
identified  it  with  Guiana,  and  published  a 
highly-coloured  account  of  its  fabulous  wealth 
of  the  precious  metals. 

"  Ouiuna,  whose  great  city  Oeryon's  son* 
Call  El  Dorado.         Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  410,  411. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  An  inexhaustible  mine. 

"  The  whole  comedy  is  a  sort  of  Kl  Dorado  of  wit"— 
T.  Moore. 

2.  A  region  or  district  falsely  represented  as 
rich  in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 

il'-drltgh,  a.  [A.8.  el-,  ele-,  in  comp.  — 
foreign,  strange;  suff.  -ritch  =  -ric  (q.  v.).] 
Ghastly  ;  frightful.  (Scotch.) 

"  His  lengthened  chin,  Ms  turned-up  snout, 
His  eldritch  suueel  and  gestures.  " 

Burnt  :  ttoly  Fair. 

•ele.  *ely,  •  eolie,  eoile,  s.  [A.s.  ele.) 
Oil. 

"  He  schel  elye  him  wyth  tie."     ShoreHam,  p.  41. 

S-le-at'-Ic,  a.  &  s.    [See  definition.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town 
of  Magna  Graecia. 

2.  Relating   to   the   school   of  philosophy 
founded  by  Xenophanes  at  Elea.    He  held  the 
unity  of  God  and  his  eternity.     He  believed 
also,   that    the    world    had    always    existed. 
Whether  he  combined  with  these  views  Pan- 
theistic tenets  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Other  Eleaties  were  Parmenides,  Zeno,  &c. 

B.  As  subat.  :  A  follower  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Xenophanes. 

•el-e-bre,  s.    [HELLEBORE.] 

el  e  cam  pane,  '  al  li  cam  pane,  'al- 
e-cam-pane, s.  [Corrupted  from  Lat.  fun  In 
campana,  the  old  name  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Inulahelenivm.  A  tall,  stout,  downy, 
composite  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  not 
uncommon  in  the  older  American  States.     It 
was  formerly  cultivated  as  an  aromatic  and 
tonic,  and  the  root-stock  is  still  candied.     (Sir 
Joieph  Hooker.) 

2.  Pharm.  :  A  medicine  made  from  the  plant 
described  under  No.  1. 

e-lec-ci-oun,  s.    [ELECTION.] 

S-lect',  v.t.  &  i.    [ELECT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L.  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  To  pick  or  choose  out  of  a  number  ;  to 
•elect. 

"  Thi»  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people,  by  whose 
consent  he  was  chosen,  eln-ted  a  hundred  senators  out 
of  the  commoner*."—  Swift. 

2.  To  select  or  choose  out  of  a  number  for 
appointment  to  any  office  or  employment  ;  to 
designate  any  office  by  voting. 

"  Hee  was  also  elected  general!  cnpi  taine  of  the  tinges 
arruie."—  Brende-  yuintui  Curtiut.  f...  9. 

3.  To  choose,  to  prefer;  to  determine  in 
favour  of. 

"They  have  been,  by  the  means  that  they  elected, 
carried  beyond  the  end  that  they  designed."—  Boyle. 

II.  Theol.  :  To  choose  some  persons  to  ever- 
lasting life.  [ELECTION.] 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  determine  on  any  course 
of  action  :  as,  He  elected  to  remain. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  elect  and  to 
choose,  see  CHOOSE. 


t'  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  electus,  pa.  par.  oteligo  = 
to  choose,  to  pick  out  :  e  =ex  =  out,  and  Ugo 
=  to  choose.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Chosen,  picked  out  or  selected  from  a 
number. 

"  The  elect  of  the  laud,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause." 

Shaknp.  :  Benrn  nil..  H.  4. 

2.  Chosen  or  designated  to  an  office,  but  not 
yet  fully  in  possession  of  it.    It  follows  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers. 

"  Emperor  elect  and  bishop  elect  are  ancient  and  in- 
telligible descriptions.  They  mark  the  man  in  the 
•tap  when  his  appointment  to  his  office  is  complete 
and  irrevocable,  but  when  he  is  not  yet  put  into  full 
Possession  of  it  by  his  coronation  or  consecration.'  -» 
Timei.  May  29,  1875. 


II.  Theol. :  Chosen  by  God  to  everlasting 
life  (B.  II.  1.). 

B.  -Is  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  chosen  or  selected. 

"Behold,  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  luiue  elect 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."— Itauth  xiii.  1. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Theol.  (PI.):  Those  chosen  by  God  from 
before  the    foundation  of   the  world   to    be 
brought  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  ultimately 
to  receive  everlasting  life. 

"  A  vicious  liver,  believing  that  Christ  died  for  none 
but  the  elect,  ahull  have  attempts  made  upon  him  to 
reform  aud  amend  bis  life."— Hammond. 

2.  Med. :    Officers  of  the  College  of   Phy- 
sicians.   (Wharton.) 

*e  -lec'-tant,  s.  [Lat.  electant,  pr.  par.  of  electo, 
iiitens.  of  eligo  =  to  choose,  to  elect.]  One 
who  has  the  power  or  right  of  electing ;  an 
elector. 

"You  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle  him  a  free 
electant  too."—  Sear** :  On  Freewill,  Foreknowl.,  tc. 
(1763).  p.  55. 

*  e'-le'c'-tar-jf,  s.    [ELECTUARY.] 
S-lec'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELECT,  ».] 

g-lec'-ti-cism,  *.  [Eng.  elect:  -ic;  -ism.] 
The  system  of  selecting  or  choosing  out  doc- 
trines from  other  systems  ;  eclecticism. 

e-lSct  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ELECT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  selecting,  choos- 
ing, or  picking  out ;  election,  choice. 

6  lee  tion,  *e  lee  ci  on,  'e  lee  ci  oun, 

*.    [Fr.  election,  from  Lat.  electio,  from  electus, 
pa.  par.  of  eligo  =  to  choose,  to  elect ;  Sp. 
eleccion;  Ital.  elezione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting 
out  of  a  number  ;  choosing,  choice. 

"  The  prioure  of  Canterbire  senile*  to  Kyng  Jon, 
Bisouht  him  of  leue  to  mak  slecciun." 

Hubert  tie  Brunne,  p.  208. 

2.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting 
out  of  a  number  by  vote  for  appointment  to 
any  office  or  employment. 

"  In  a  large  society  the  election  of  a  monarch  can 
never  devolve  to  the  wisest."— Gibbon :  Decline  and 
Fall,  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  ceremony  or  process  of  electing  to  an 
office. 

"  Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  many  persons 
put  up  for  the  next  election."— Addimn  :  Spectator. 

i.  The  condition  or  position  of  being  elected 
to  any  office. 

5.  The  power  of  choosing  or  selection  ; 
freedom  in  choosing  ;  liberty  to  '  choose  or 
select. 

"  For  what  is  man  without  a  moving  mind  ? 
Now  If  God's  power  should  her  .-lection  bind. 
Her  motions  then  would  cease,  and  stand  all  still." 
Da  "in :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

*  6.   Discernment,  discrimination,  distinc- 
tion. 

"  In  favour,  to  nm  men  with  much  difference  and 
elfrtion  is  good :  for  it  maketh  those  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious. '—Bacon. 

7.  Voluntary  preference  or  choice. 

'"By  his  own  election  led  to  ill." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  vi. 

*  8.  Those  who  are  elected. 

"  Some  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  procured  them- 
selves to  be  chosen  by  the  people  **t  in  parliament  at 
the  foot  of  the  election."— ludkne :  Jlemoin,  L  258. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astrol.  (PI):  Astrologers  mean  by  this 
Term  certain  opportunities  of  Times,  elected 
(or  chosen)  by  Astrological  Observations,  as 
most  fit  for  such  a  particular  Business  or 
Enterprise.    (Moxon.) 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  God  in  selecting  some 
persons  from  the  race  of  man  to  be  regenerated 
by  His  spirit,  to   be  .justified,  to  be  sancti- 
fied, and  to  receive  other  spiritual  gifts  in 
this  world,  with   eternal    life   in  the    next. 
The  CalVinistic  doctrine  makes  this  election 
take  place  by  God's  mere  good  pleasure,  with- 
out any  foreseen    merit  in  the    individuals 
chosen.      The  Artninian  one   considers   that 
God  chooses  those  who  he  foresees  will  accept 
the  offer   of  the   Gospel   and    act   as   true 
Christians  till  death.    The  17th  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles,    headed,    "Of    Predestination    and 
Election,"  teaches  Calvinism,  though  not  of 
an  extreme  type.      The  3rd  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  entitled  "  Of  God's 
Eternal  Decree,"  uses  more  decided  language. 
The  strongest  adherents  of  this  view  are  in 


the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Britain,  though 
there  is  a  tendency  to  soften  the  harsher 
features  of  the  system.  Many  Baptists  hold 
the  same  doctrine,  as  do  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists.  The  Armiuian  opinion  is  that  of 
the  Wesleyans,  of  many  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England,  aud  many  Dissenters 
belonging  to  various  denominations. 

"  The  conceit  about  absolute  eleation  to  eternal  life, 
some  enthusiasts  entertaining,  have  been  made  recalls 
in  the  practice  of  virt«e."  —  Attertiwry. 

Presidential  Election :  [ELECTORAL  COLLEGE.] 
Primary  Election :   [PRIMARY.] 

election  auditor,  ,.  A  public  official 
appointed  iii  each  constituency  to  examine 
and  publish  the  accounts  of  the  expense*  in- 
curred at  parliamentary  election,  in  Great 
Britain. 

election-committee,  s.  A  committee 
selected  to  promote  the  election  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate  or  candidates. 

election-judges,  s  pi.  Judges  of  the 
Higher  Courts  appointed  by  31  &  32  Viet.,  c. 
125,  §  11,  to  try  election  petitions.  (Wharton.) 

* e"-lec'-tion-ar-$f,  a.  [Eng.  election;  -ary.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  elections  ;  connected  with 
elections. 

"This  method  proving  to  be  the  fertile  cause  of  in- 
terminable election/try  agitations."— A.  fault,  in 
Academy  (Dec.  15,  1871),  p.  562. 

e-lec  tion  eer ,  v.i.  [Eng.  election ;  -eer.}  To 
canvas  or  work  at  any  election  in  the  interests 
of  some  particular  candidate  or  candidates. 

"All  those  underlings  who  delight  in  galloping 
round  the  country  to  electioneer."— Jliu  Jidgeworth: 
/ioxanna,  ch.  iii. 

*  e'-lec-tion-eeV-er,  s.  [Eng.  electioneer; 
-er.]  One  who  canvasses  or  works  in  the  in- 
terests of  some  particular  candidate  or  candi- 
dates at  an  election. 

"Her  urgent  entreaties  were  new  "Joined  to  thow 
of  Lord  Glistonbury  and  of  many  loud-toogued  ,lec- 
tioneeren.'  —  Hixt  Kayeworth :  I'ioian,  ch.  ii. 

e-lec-tion-eer  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sul'st.  :  The  act  of  canvassing  or 
working  in  the  interests  of  some  particular 
candidate  or  candidates  at  an  election  ;  the 
tactics  employed  at  an  election  in  favour  of  a 
candidate. 

"Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering 
England  had  never  seen."  —  Macjtilay :  Hill.  Kng.. 
ch.  xx. 

e-lec'-tive,  n.  [Fr.  electif;  Sp.  &  Port,  electiw.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Chosen    by   election  ;    dependent  on  or 
appointed  by  election. 

"Disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the  electtot 
branch  of  the  legislature.'—  Uacaxlay :  Ilia.  Eng., 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election. 

••  I  will  say  positively  and  reso'utely,  that  it  is  im- 
possible an  rlectivf  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and 
absolute  as  .111  hereditary."— Bacon. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  right  or  privilege  of 
election  or  choice  :  as,  an  eUctive  franchise. 

4.  Exerting   or   exercising   the    power   of 
choice. 

"  AH  moral  goodness  consisteth  in  the  elective  act  of 
the  understanding  will."— Grew:  Cosmoloffia  Sacra. 

IL  Chein. :  Having  a  tendency  to  unite 
with  certain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to 
others :  as,  elective  affinity. 

elective-monarchy,  s.  A  monarchy  in 
which  the  successive  kings  are  elected  in- 
stead of  obtaining  the  throne  by  hereditary 
descent. 

*g-lec-tive-ly\odt>.  [Eng.  elective  ;  -ly.]  By 
way  of  election ;  by  choice ;  with  preference 
for  one  before  another. 

"How  or  why  that  should  have  such  an  influence 
upon  the  spirits,  as  to  drive  them  into  those  uiuscle* 
rlftirely.  I  am  not  aubtile  enough  to  discern,"— Rat  : 
The  Creation. 

5-lec-tor,    *e-lec-tour,   *.      [Lat.,   from 

electus,  pa.  par.  of  eligu  =  to  elect ;  Fr.  electeur; 
Sp.  elector ;  Ital.  elettore.} 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  has  th«  right,  power,  or 
privilege  of  electing  ;  a  person  who  is  by  law 
entitled  to  take  part  in  any  election,  or  to 
vote  for  any  candidate ;  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses such  qualifications  of  age,  property, 
character,  <kc.,  as  are  by  law  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  entitle 'him  to  a  vote. 


boll,  bo"y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fc 
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electoral— electric 


2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  princes  of  Germany 
who  were  formerly  entitled  to  elect  the 
Emperor. 

elector-palatine,  s. 

Hist.  :  A  title  first  assumed  in  A.D.  1274  by 
Rudolph  I.,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
[PALATINATE.] 

Hec-tor  al,  a.  &   s.    [Fr.    Sectoral;    IUL 
tlettora.lt;  Sp.  electoral.]          • 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 

2.  Having  the  dignity,  rights,  or  privileges 
of  an  elector. 

"  In  favo«r  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes  in  th« 
•mpire."— Burke  :  (Economical  Reform. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  electorate. 

"The  electoral!  and  countries  belonging  to  electors." 
Wottun:  Kemaira  |1«'JO),  p.  534. 

electoral-college,  «. 

1.  The  body  of  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  elect  their  President. 

H  The  Electoral  College  is  the  outcome  of  a 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  deciding  who  would  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  people,  or  a  select  body  chosen 
by  the  people ;  this  body  to  be  either  Congress, 
or  delegates  selected  for  this  express  purpose. 
It  was  doubted  if  the  people  as  a  whole  would 
be  the  best  judges  of  a  candidate's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  high  office  of  National  Executive, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  let  the  people 
choose  men  whose  proficiency  they  knew,  and 
let  this  body  of  select  men  elect  the  candidate 
of  their  choice.  The  method  fixed  upon  was 
that  the  people  of  each  state  should  vote  for  as 
many  electors  as  they  had  members  in  Con- 
gress, these  to  be  free  from  connection  with 
the  Government,  and  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  left  in  their  hands.  .  As  is  well 
known,  this  plan  lias  not  had  the  effect 
aimed  at.  The  electors  as  now  chosen  are 
pledged  to  support  certain  previously  selected 
candidates,  and  the  choice  of  the  President 
has  fallen  so  strictly  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
Electoral  College  as  useless  and  cumbersome, 
and  have  the  President  elected  directly  by 
popular  vote.  The  law  governing  the  duty  of 
the  electors  provides  that  they  shall  meet  at  a 
fixed  period  after  the  date  of  their  election,  cast 
their  votes,  and  transmit  the  result  to  the  seat 
of  Government  by  the  fourth  Monday  of  the 
following  January.  On  the  second  Wednesday 
of  February  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  is  held,  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  as  presiding  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
open  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  vote,  and 
hand  them  to  tellers  who  have  been  appointed 
to  make  a  list  of  and  count  the  votes,  and 
deliver  the  result  of  their  count  to  the  presid- 
ing officer,  who  thereupon  announces  the 
same  to  the  assembled  Congress.  This  an- 
nouncement is  deemed  a  final  and  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  Electoral  College 
system  is  that  it  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  that  through  its 
agency  a  candidate  may  be  elected  President 
who  has  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  body  of  princes  entitled  to  elect  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  empire  this  power  was  exercised  by  the 
whole  body  of  princes,  but  in  the  13th  century 
it  became  restricted  to  7  of  the  greatest  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  potentates.  Other  changes 
in  the  number  of  electors  were  afterwards  made, 
and  during  the  Napoleonic  period  the  empire 
was  dissolved.  It  has  been  recently  restored, 
but  the  electoral  college  no  longer  exists. 

•S-lec-t6r-ar-i-ty,  s.    [Bug.  electoral;  -ity.] 
An  electorate. 

"  Not  to  trouble  one  another,  or  anything  to  them 
belonging;  as  electoralitiet.  principalities,  subject*, 
towns,  village*."—  Wotton:  Rtmairu  (16»).  p.  681 

•6-lec -tor-ate,  s.    [Fr.  tlectorat;  Ital.  elet- 
torato ;  Sp.  elector  ado.} 

I.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  elector 
of  the  German  Empire. 

"  He  has  a  great  and  powerful  king  'or  nit  ton-ln. 
law  :  and  can  himself  command,  wheu  he  pleases,  tlie 
whole  strength  of  an  electorate  ill  the  empire  "— 
Additon  Freeholder. 


2.  The  dignity  of  an  elector  ;  electorship. 

6-lec  -tor-£ss,  s.    [Eng.  elector;  -ess.]    The 
same  as  ELECTEES*  (q.v.). 

"The  eyes  of  all  the   Protestants   in  the   nation 

turned  towards  the  Etectoreu  of  Bohemia."— Bur-net  : 

Hitt.  Own  Tim*  (1700). 

•S-lee-tor'-J-al.o.  [Eng.  elector;  -ial.]  Of  or 
relating  to  an  elector  or  election  ;  electoral. 

"They  would  soon  erect  themselves  into  an  electorial 
college.  —Burke :  Frtitch  devolution. 

e-lec  -tor-ship,  s.   [Eng.  elector;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  an  elector. 

"The  son  is  to  succeed  him  In  the  electortHip."— 
Bomtt:  Letter,,  bit.  L,  {  vi.,  lett.  23. 

£  Ice'  tra,  s.    [Gr.} 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Argos,  and  sister  of  Orestes.      Her 
adventures  and  misfortunes  formed  the  subject 
•>f  two  plays,  one  by  Sophocles,  the  other  by 
Euripides. 

2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

(2)  An  asteroid,  the  130th  found.     It  was 
discovered  by  Peters,  on  February  17,  1873. 

3.  Zool. :    A     genus     of     membranaceous 
polypes. 

4.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants.    The 
two  known  species  are  from  Mexico. 

*  e-lec'-tre  (tare  as  ter),  s.    [Gr.  ^Ampo* 
(elektron) ;  Lat.  electrum  —  amber.] 

1.  Amber. 

2.  An  alloy  or  mixed  metal. 

"Change  silver  plate  or  vessel  into  the  compound 
stuff,  being  a  kind  of  silver  electre,  and  turn  the  rest 
into  coin.'  —Bacon 

S-lSo-trep'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  faxTpov  (elektron) 
=  amber,  and  rpima  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

El-ect.  :  An  instrument  for  changing  the 
direction  of  electric  currents. 

O-l£c'- tress,  s      [Eng.  elettor;  -tss.]    The  wife 
of  one  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire; 

"The  act  of  parliament  settled  the  crown  on  the 
electreu  Sophia  and  her  descendants,  being  protes. 
tanto."— Burke. 

e-lec'-trfc,  *  e  -  lee'  -  trick,  a.  <t  s.    [Fr. 
electrique,  from  Gr.  ^AexTpw  (elektron)= amber.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  electricity. 
Spec.— 

(1)  Containing  electricity,  exciting  attraction 
in  consequence  of  its  electricity. 

(2)  Generating  electricity  :    as,  an  electric 
machine. 

(3)  Operated  upon  by  electricity  or  by  a  body 
containing  that  subtle  agent. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  subtle,  mysterious,  and 
powerful,  as,  for  instance,  thought. 

"And  tl-.a  wild  sparUle  of  his  eye  seemed  caught 
From  high,  and  lightened  with  electric  thought" 
Byron:  Lm.ro.,  I  26. 

B.  As  subs. :  A  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  it  can  be  accumulated. 
Examples,  amber,   shellac,  the  resins,   war, 
sulphur,  glass,  silk,  dry  paper,  &c. 

electric  absorption,  «.  The  ap- 
parent absorption,  by  the  glass  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
of  electricity  which,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
jar,  seemingly  flows  out  and  produces  a  second 
charge.  [ELECTBIC-HESIDUE.J 

electric  action,  «.  A  system  of  organ 
action  in  which  the  key-board  may  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  pipes,  the  connection  being 
made  by  an  electric  current,  through  whose 
aid  the  motion  of  the  keys  affect  the  pipes. 

electric-adhesion,  >.  Adhesion 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  substances  affected 
by  unlike  electrostatic  charges;  as  in  the  case 
of  sheets  of  paper  which  have  been  electrically 
excited  by  friction. 

electric-alarm,  5.  An  instrument,  other- 
wise known  as  a  thermostat,  used  for  giving 
an  alarm  when  the  temperature  rises  to  a 
point  at  which  the  instrument  completes  the 
circuit.  This  is  used  in  stoves  and  hot-house*, 
to  indicate  excess  nr  lack  of  temperature,  ana 
as  a  maximum  thermometer-alarum  or  lire* 


alarm,  which  is  made  by  carrying  one  platinum 
wire  in  connection  with  a  battery  and  bell 
into  the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  tbermometei,  and 
another  wire  down  the  tube  to  the  degree  it  is 
not  desired  to  exceed.  When  the  mercury 
rises  to  this  point,  the  circuit  is  completed, 
and  notice  is  given  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 
[THERMOSTAT  ;  FIRE-ALARM.] 

electric  annealing,  «.  Annealing 
by  aid  of  the  heat  excited  in  a  metal  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  a  strong  electric  current. 

H  This  method  was  discovered  by  an  Ameri- 
can electrician  in  1893,  who  learned  that  a  bar 
of  iron,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  made  the  channel  of  a 
powerful  current  of  electricity,  grew  hot  to 
the  point  of  fusion  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
beginning  to  melt  before  either  the  liquid  or 
the  body  of  the  metal  rod  had  time  to  get  hot. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  temperature  of  7000°  F. 
was  developed,  and  that  with  very  strong 
currents  the  extraordinary  temperature  of 
14,000°  F.  can  be  reached. 

electric-annunciator,  s.  A  form  of 
annunciator,  used  in  large  private  houses  and 
hotels,  in  which  a  current  wire  is  the  means 
of  shifting  the  shield  covering  the  number 
aperture  on  a  dial,  or  in  some  other  way  indi- 
cating the  number  of  the  room.  The  guest  in 
his  room  touches  a  stud  upon  the  wall ;  the 
circuit  being  made  or  broken,  the  effect  is 
evidenced  by  the  exposure  of  the  room  number 
on  the  dial.  There  are  other  forms  of  annun- 
ciator, in  which  the  electric  mechanism  is 
moved  by  clock-work,  the  purpose  being  to 
make  automatic  records  of  future  engage- 
ments, the  instrument  serving  as  a  mechanical 
memory. 

electric  -  apparatus,  electrical - 
apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  used  for  making 
discoveries  in  electricity,  or  for  applying  it  to 
purposes  useful  to  mankind.  [ELECTRIO- 

BATTERY,    ELECTRIC-MACHINE,  &C.J 

electric-aura, «. 

Pharm. :  A  current  or  breeze  of  electrified 
air  employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrify- 
ing delicate  parts,  as  the  eye. 

electric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  of 
electrified  bodies.  A  form  of  electrometer, 
consisting  of  a  graduated  arc  supported  by  a 
projecting  plate  of  brass  which  is  attached  to 
the  perpendicular  column.  A  wheel,  the  axis 
of  which  is  supported  on  anti-friction  rollers, 
and  is  concentric  with  that  of  the  graduated 
arc,  carries  an  index.  Over  this  wheel,  in  a 
groove  on  its  circumference,  passes  a  line,  to 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  light  ball  of 
gilt  wood,  and  to  the  other  a  float  which  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  small  bulb, 
so  weighted  that  the  index  may  point  to  the 
centre  of  the  graduated  arc.  The  difference 
between  tlie  weights  of  the  float  when  in  and 
out  of  water  is  known,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  carrying  the  index  is  such  that  a 
certain  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  float  causes 
the  index  to  move  over  a  certain  number  of 
graduations  on  the  arc.  The  attractive  or  re- 
pulsive power  on  the  ball  is  estimated  by  the 
rise  or  falling  of  the  float  in  the  fluid,  and  con- 
sequent motion  of  the  index  as  shown  by  the 
graduated  are. 

electric-balloon,  s.  An  air-ship  pro- 
pelled by  an  electric  storage-battery. 

electric  bath, «. 

1.  Electro-plating:  The  solution  containing 
the  metal  to  bo  deposited. 

.  2.  Electro-therapeutics:  A  bath  prepared  for 
the  electrical  treatment  of  patients,  with 
electrodes,  connections,  &c. 

electric-battery,  «. 

1.  A  series  of  Leyden  jars  having  all  their 
interior  and  exterior  coated  surfaces  connected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  conductors,  so 
that  the  accumulated  electricity  of  the  whole 
may  be  made  to  act  together,  resembling  the 
effects  of  lightning  itself.     [LEYDEN-JAR.] 

2.  Voltaic-battery :    Two    unlike    metals    or 
other  substances,  immersed  in  an  acid  or  other 
chemically  active  solution,  and  connected  ex- 
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ternally  by  a  wire.  The  substance  most 
vigorously  acted  on  by  the  fluid  becomes  the 
positive,  the  other  the  negative,  pole  of  the 
battery,  the  electric  current  excited  by  the 
chemical  action  flowing  from,  positive  to  nega- 
tive pole.  The  poles  or  electrodes  are  usually 
made  of  zinc  and  carbon,  though  many  sub- 
stances might  be  used.  The  excitants  are 
•ulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  copper  or 
sal-ammonical  solution,  &c. 

3.  Storage-battery :  A  series  of  conducting 
plates,  usually  of  lead,  coated  with  protoxide 
of  lead,  and  separated  by  a  non-conductor,  the 
whole  being  plunged  iuto  a  water  solution.  If 
•  current  of  electricity  be  sent  through  this 
arrangement,  the  water  is  decomposed ;  its 
oxygen  combines  with  the  lead  oxide  of  the 
positive  pole  and  converts  it  into  peroxide ;  its 
hydrogen  extracts  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide 
of  the  negative  pole,  and  converts  it  into  me- 
tallic lead.  When  this  process  is  completed 
and  the  current  stopped,  a  reverse  process 
begins,  oxygen  leaving  the  peroxide  and 
attacking  the  metallic  lead  of  the  negative 
pole,  which  is  again  oxidized.  This  chemical 
action  gives  rise  to  a  current  of  electricity, 
which  is  actively  developed  when  the  plates 
are  connected  by  exterior  wires,  and  can  be 
utilized  as  a  source  of  power.  It  has  been 
applied  to  the  movement  of  street  cars,  Ac. 
The  storage  battery  is  also  called  an  accumu- 
lator. 

elect ric  bell.  < 

1.  Magnetic :  A  bell  sounded  by  the  action  of 
two  electro-magnets,  with  a  vibrating  armature 
pivoted  between  them.    Attached  to  this  arma- 
ture is  a  clapper  placed  between  two  gongs. 
On  the  passage  of  the  current  the  cores  are 
magnetized,  and  the  armature  caused  to  move 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other.    This  causes 
a  vibratory  movement  of  the  clapper  and  rings 
the  bell. 

2.  Battery-bell:    In   this  there  is    a   single 
electro-magnet,  with    an    armature,  clapper, 
and  gong.    A  delicate  spring  is  attached  to  the 
armature,  which  operates  against  a  set  screw. 
When  the  current  passes  through  the  electro- 
magnet   the    magnetized    core    attracts    the 
armature,    magnetizes,    and    repels    it,    the 
spring  aiding  the  motion.    A  series  of  alter- 
nating attractions  and  repulsions  take  place, 
causing  the  clapper  to  vibrate  against  and 
•ound  the  bell. 

electric  boat,  ».  A  boat  whose  pro- 
pelling force  is  electricity,  a  screw  propeller 
being  moved  by  an  electric  motor.  The  cur- 
rent is  usually  supplied  by  a  storage  battery. 
Such  boats  are  also  called  electric  launches. 
Their  noiselessuess  peculiarly  adapts  them  to 
nocturnal  operations  requiring  secrecy,  such 
as  torpedo  explosions;  and  they  may  come  into 
use  iu  future  wars. 

electric-breeze,  *. 

1.  The  stream  of  air  particles  which  is  driven 
off  by  repulsion  from  an  electrified  point. 

2.  The    brush    discharge    used    in    electric 
therapeutics. 

electric-bridge,  *.  A  term  applied  to 
an  arrangement  of  electrical  circuits  used  for 
measuring  the  resistance  of  an  element  of  the 
circuit.  The  most  generally  known  and  used 
are  the  Wheatstoni  "bridge"  or  "balance," 
and  that  of  the  British  Association.  The 
former  in  substantial  respects  is  adopted  in 
the  Siemens'  universal  galvanometer.  Tl-« 
principle  involved  is  that  an  electrical  circuit 
being  divided  into  two  branch-circuits,  and 
again  united,  and  the  branches  bridged  or 
connected  by  a  short  cut,  if  the  resistances  in 
the  branches  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  are  in 
the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  resistances 
on  the  other  side,  no  current  will  traverse  the 
bridge  ;  if  the  ratios  are  not  equal,  a  current 
will  traverse  the  bridge.  (Knight.) 

electric  burglar  alarm. ...  An  at- 
tachment of  electric  wires  to  the  windows  and 
doors  of  a  bouse,  so  arranged  that  they  will 
cause  an  electric  bell  to  ring  if  disturbed. 
The  bell  may  be  in  the  house,  or  elsewhere, 
as  in  a  neighboring  police  station. 

electric-burner,  s.  A  gas-burner  so 
arranged  that  the  gas  is  ignited  by  an  electric 
spark. 


electric-cable,  ».     The  same  aa  TELX- 

ORAPH  CABLE  (q.V.). 

electric  calamme,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  UEMIMORPHITE  (q.v.). 

electric   call-bell,  «.       [ELECTBIC- 

BELL.J 

electric-candle,  *.  A  modification  01 
the  arc  form  of  electric  light,  in  which  the 
carbon  pencils  are  parallel  and  separated  by  a 
layer  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Invented  in  1877  by 
Jablochkoff,  a  Russian  engineer.  This  invention 
is  noteworthy  as  having  revived  an  interest  in 
electric  illumination.  On  its  introduction  it 
caused  quite  a  panic  iu  gas  shares. 

electric-Car,  «.  A  street  or  road-car 
moved  by  an  electric  motor,  the  current  being 
supplied  either  from  a  dynamo  through  the 
medium  of  a  wire,  or  by  storage  batteries 
carried  iu  the  car.  [ELECTBIC-MOTOB.] 

electric-cat,  catfish  or  sheath 
fish,  ».      A   fish   found   in   Africa,  with  an 
electric  apparatus  in  its  body  capable  of  giving 
slight  shocks  (genus  Malapterurut). 

electric-charge,  *. 

Elect.  :  The  accumulation  or  condensation 
of  electricity  in  a  Leyden  jar  or  anything 
similar. 

electric-chimes, s.  i>l.  Bells  varying 
in  musical  pitch,  as  in  ordinary  chimes;  the 
striking  apparatus  being  moved  by  electricity, 
which  is  operated  from  a  key-board. 

electric-circuit,  s. 

1.  The  passage  of  electricity  from  a  body  in 
one  state  to  a  body  in  another  by  means  ol 
conductors. 

2.  The  metallic  or  other  conductor  produc- 
ing the  passage  described  under  1. 

electric-clock,  .-• 

Hor.:  A  dial  with  hands  and  going-train 
impelled  by  recurrent  impulses  from  an 
electromagnet  The  first  known  clock  of 
this  kind  was  invented  by  Wheatstone,  and 
exhibited  by  him  in  1840.  Appold,  Bain, 
Shepherd  and  others  have  contrived  clocks 
on  the  same  principle.  [ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

CLOCK.] 

electric-column,  s  A  galvanic  pile 
Invented  by  De  Luc,  consisting  of  different 
metals  alternating  with  each  other,  the  several 
couples  being  separated  by  paper. 

electric-conductor, «.  The  wire  or 
other  substance  through  which  a  current  of 
electricity  passes.  Different  substances  vary 
greatly  in  conductive  power.  Some  are  nearly 
absolute  non-conductors. 

electric-current,  s.  The  continuous 
discharge  of  electricity  from  one  body  to 
another  in  a  different  electric  state  from  itself. 
Though  called  continuous,  the  discharges  are 
not  quite  so,  but  a  series  of  them  follow  each 
other  at  intervals  of  time  so  small  that  they 
appear  to  do  so  without  intermission. 

electric-death,  «.  Death  caused  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  an 
animal  body,  as  in  the  the  case  of  a  lightning 
stroke,  or  a  powerful  current.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  an  alternating  current  is  most 
fatal.  High  electro-motive  force  is  essential. 

electric -density,  electric  thick- 
ness, » 

Elect.  :  The  quantity  of  electricity  found  at 
any  moment  on  a  given  surface. 

electric-discharge, «. 

Elect. :  The  escape  of  electricity,  whether 
slowly  and  silently,  or  more  quickly  and 
violently,  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  any  similar 
apparatus. 

electric-disk.  A  therapeutic  arrange- 
ment, consisting  of  a  pan  filled  with  hot  water 
through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed. 

electric-displacement,  s.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  across  any 
plane  in  a  direction  due  to  a  change  of  the 
electrical  forces  is  the  Electric  Displacement 
across  that  plane. 


electric-dogfish,  «.  A  fish  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  which 
is  said  to  be  atle  to  give  an  electric  shock 
(Attrotcopus  anoplut). 

electric  door-mat,  ».    A  door  mat 

with  an  electric  attachment,  arranged  to  ring 
a  call  bell  when  trodden  upon. 

electric-drill,*.  A  drill  operated -by 
an  electric  motor,  for  the  penetration  of  metals, 
rocks,  Ac. 

electric-dyeing,  «.  A  method  of  dye- 
ing in  which  the  salts  employed  are  reduced 
or  oxidized  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 

electric-eel, *. 

Zool.  :  Gymnotus  electrina,  a  great  eel,  in- 
habiting the  marshy  waters  of  the  Llanos 
(plains)  in  South  America.  It  attains  the 
length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  can  discharge 
electricity  sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  of  con* 
•iderable  size.  [GYMNOTUS.] 

electric-egg,  s. 

Elect.  :  An  ellipsoidal  glass  vessel,  with 
metallic  caps  at  each  end,  which  may  be  filled 
with  a  feeble  violet  light  by  meansof  an  electric 
machine  acting  on  it  after  a  vacuum  has  been 
made  inside  the  glass. 

electric-elasticity,  «.  The  result 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  electric  strain  into 
the  electric  stress. 

electric-energy,  .«.  The  power  of 
doing  work  possessed  by  a  current. 

electric-engine,  s.  [ELECTBIC-MOTOB.] 

electric -escapement,  s.  A  device 
actuated  by  electric  impulse  which  inter- 
mittingly  arrests  the  motion  of  the  scape- 
wheel  and  restrains  the  train  to  a  pulsative 
motion  —  acting,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of  a 
pendulum.  An  electric  pendulum  at  a  central 
station  may  be  the  regulator  of  numerous 
distant  clocks  with  electric  escapements,  with 
each  of  which  it  is  connected  by  circuit  or 
circuits.  In  some  cases  the  device  has  alter- 
nately a  detent  and  impulse  action,  and  is  the 
motor  as  well  as  regulator.  Devices  in  which 
a  train  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  machine  started 
or  stopped,  are  not  strictly  escapements,  but 
may  be  considered  as  electrical-governors  or 
electrical-regulators.  (Knight.) 

electric-expansion,  ». 

1.  The  dilatation  of  any  substance  due  to  an 
electric  charge. 

2.  Elongation  caused  by  magnetization. 

electric-explorer,  .«.  An  electrical 
device  for  discovering  the  location  of  a  metallic 
substance,  as  a  bullet  in  the  human  body.  It 
was  tried  unsuccessfully  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

electric-fan,  ».  A  fan  operated  by  an 
electric  current ;  used  for  ventilation  or  to 
create  a  current  of  cool  air.  It  is  made  with 
inclined  revolving  vanes  or  blades. 

electric-field,  >.  The  portion  of  space 
in  the  vicinity  of  electrified  bodies  which  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  electrical  phenomena. 

electric-filtering,  *.  The  employ- 
ment of  electricity  as  an  aid  iu  the  filtration 
of  water. 

electric-fishes,  *.  pi.  Such  fishes  as  are 
capable  of  giving  electric  shocks,  such  as  the 
Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus,  and  the  Silurus  (q.v.). 

electric-fluid,  s.  According  to  a  once- 
accepted  theory,  a  fluid,  if  it  can  be  called 
so,  composed  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of  a 
subtle  imponderable  matter.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  fluids,  the  one  positive,  the 
other  negative  in  character.  [ELECTBICITY.] 
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electric-flyer,  ».  A  pair  of  radial 
arms  rotated  by  the  action  of  streams  of  static 
electricity,  emanating  from  a  conductor. 

electric- fog,  «.  A  fog  which  indicates 
a  heavy  charge  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

electric-force,  *.  The  force  with  which 
alectricity  tends  to  move  matter. 

electric-furnace,  >.  An  oven  or 
beater  whose  heat  is  supplied  by  electricity, 
the  heat  being  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  resistance  into  the 
circuit.  Great  heat  may  be  thus  obtained. 
In  Siemen's  electric-furnace  eight  pounds  of 
platinum  were  melted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
a  result  indicating  an  extreme  heat. 

electric-fuse,  ».  A  device  used  in  blast- 
Ing  to  explode  the  charge.  The  fulminate  or 
the  charge  itself  is  lighted  by  means  of  an 
electric  spark  or  a  resistance  section  of  fine 
platinum  wire,  which  is  heated  to  redness  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  induced  by 
a  voltaic  or  magneto-electric  battery.  The  term 
fuse  is  also  applied  to  a  device  to  protect  electric 
circuits  against  currents  of  too  great  volume. 
A  wire  of  lead  or  soft  alloy  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit.  If  the  current  becomes  too  great 
this  fuse  of  soft  metal  will  heat  and  melt,  thus 
breaking  the  conducting  circuit. 

electric  gas  lighter,  .«.  A  device 
for  lighting  gas  by  an  electric  spark.  An 
electric  circuit  is  broken  by  a  small  interval 
at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  gnu.  On  the  current 
being  established  a  spark  leaps  across  this 
interval,  lighting  the  escaping  gas,  which  is 
turned  on  by  the  same  movement  that  starts 
the  current. 

electric  governor,  *.  A  governor  in 
which  a  part  of  a  fly-wheel,  say  a  segment  of 
the  rim,  is  made  to  move  radially  outward 
irhen  the  wheel  revolves  at  a  rate  above  a 


a  butterfly-valve  or  other  device  which  con- 
cerns the  transmission  of  power.  Governor- 
balls  flying  out  to  a  certain  distance  may 
make  or  break  an  electric  connection  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result,  or  sound  an  alarm. 
Electromagnetic  action  is  also  used  to  start 
and  stop  machines,  and  operate  stop-motions. 

electric  hammer. «. 

1.  A  drop  drill  operated  by   an  electrical 
current. 

2.  A  dental  hammer  used  in  filling  teeth,  and 
operated  by  electricity. 

electric -harpoon,  s.  An  application  of 
the  electric  force  to  the  explosion  of  a  burst- 
ing-charge in  a  harpoon  or  bomb-lance.  A 
copper  wire  is  carried  through  the  line,  and, 
when  a  circuit  is  established  by  the  harpooner, 
a  resistance-section  in  the  fuse  of  the  bomb- 
lance  ignites  the  charge.  (Knight.) 

electric  heat,  ».  Heat  developed  in 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

electric-heater,  s.  A  device  in  which 
a  fine  platinum  wire  heated  by  a  passing 
electric  current  is  made  to  communicate  sen- 
sible heat  as  a  means  of  wanning  or  burning, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
local  cautery,  and  has  been  suggested  for  am- 
putating, &c.  By  placing  carbon,  platinum,  or 
other  resistant  body  in  the  circuit  of  a  strong 
current  a  great  degree  of  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced, suitable  for  an  electric  furnace  (q.v.). 

electric-helix,  ».  A  coil  of  copper  wire 
in  the  form  of  a  screw.  The  wire  is  generally 
coiled  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  when  an 
electric  current  is  sent  through  it,  this  confers 
polarity  upon  the  iron,  the  wire  and  iron 
together  constituting  an  electromagnet.  But 
the  helix  will  also  manifest  magnetic  pro- 
perties without  any  iron  wire  at  all. 

electric -indicator,  ».  An  apparatus 
by  which  electromagnetic  currents  are  indi- 
cated. 

electric-jar, «.    A  Leyden  jar. 


electric-kite,  s.  A  kind  of  kite  devised 
by  Franklin  to  attract  electricity  from  the 
air.  In  June,  1752,  on  a  stormy  day,  in  a  field 
near  Philadelphia,  he  flew  a  kite  with  a  key 
attached  to  it.  In  order  to  insulate  the  kite 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  string,  he  made  use  of 
a  silken  cord,  which  he  tied  to  a  tree.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a  spark  readily  from  the 
key,  but  without  success,  till  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  when  the  cord  became  a  good  con- 
ductor and  brought  down  the  spark. 


electric-lamp,  *. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  holding  in  position  and 
regulating  the  movements  of  the  carbon  elec- 
trodes between  which  the  arc  light  is  produced. 
The  patent  office  teems  with  specifications  of 
different  patterns  of  regulators.    Among  the 
first  devised  were  those  of  Duboscq,  Foueault, 
and  Serriu,  the  last  being  of  very  perfect  form. 
Of  later  years  the  lamps  of  Siemens,  Brush, 
Pilsen,  Crompton,  and  others  have  supplanted 
the  older  forms.    The  electric  candle  (q.v.)  of 
Jablochkoff  is  also  a  form  of  arc  lamp. 

2.  (Incandescent) :  In  this  form  of  lamp,  a 
slender  thread  of  carbon  (carbonized  paper, 
fibre,  &c.),  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  bulbexliansted 
of  air.    The  passage  of  the  electric  current 
renders  this  thread  white  hot.     Edison,  Swan, 
Maxim  and  others  have  produced  lamps  on 
this  principle  which  differ  little  from  one  an- 
other.    E.  A.  King  in  1845  patented  an  incan- 
descent lam]).    The  following  year  Greener  and 
Staitc  improved  upon  it.      In  1871  Lodyghin 
at  St.  Petersburg  exhibited  iOO   such   lamps 
on  one  circuit.    Prof.  Moses  Farmer,  of  Boston, 
lighted  his  house  with  incandescent  platinum 
wires  in  1847,  but  mainly  as  an  interesting 
experiment,   the  generation    of   the    current 
being  then  a  costly  process.    The  success  of 
the  modern  lamp  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
invention   of   the    dynamo-electric    machine, 
and  also  to  the  higher  degree  of  vacuum  now 
obtainable.      The    Edison    and    other   recent 
incandescent  lamps  owe  their  success  largely 
to  this  cheapening  of  the  current  and  the 
better  vacuum   used.     Some   inventors,  how- 
ever, have  sought  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  a  vacuum  by  filling  the  bulb  with  nitrogen 
or  some  other  incombustible  gas.     At  present 
the  vacuum  lamp  is  chiefly  used,  but  it  may  be 
at  any  time  satisfactorily  replaced. 


electric  launch, «.    [ELECTRIC-BOAT]. 


electric-light,  * 

1.  Definition  : 

(1)  A  brilliant  light  emitted  by  the  white- 
hot  points  of  two  pieces  of  carbon  when  used 
as  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery, 
or  other  generator  of  electric  currents.  [ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP.) 

(2)  The  light  emitted  by  the  incandescence 
of  a  metallic  wire,  or  carbon  filament,  when 
subjected  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 
[ELECTRIC-LAMP,  2.] 

2.  Hist. :  In  1809  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whilst 
experimenting  witli  a  powerful  battery,  dis- 
covered the  phenomenon  of  the  voltaic  arc. 
He  used  as   electrodes    points  of  charcoal 
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Foueault  and  later  experimenters  replaced 
these  by  pencils  of  gas-retort  carbon,  and  this 
material  is  yet  used  in  some  forms  of  regula- 
tors. A  better  result,  however,  is  obtained 
from  manufactured  carbon  pencils,  and  this 
manufacture  already  represents  a  distinct 


trade  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Coke, 
lampblack,  cane-sugar,  gum,  &c.,  are  the  in- 
gredients used  for  these  ]«meils,  which  are 
subsequently  placed  in  moulds  and  submitted 
to  a  red  heat.  Davy's  suggestive  experiments 
were  of  mere  scientific  interest  until  the  im- 
proved battery  cells  invented  by  Grove  and 
Bunsen  came  into  use  forty  years  later,  when 
many  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  electric 
light  to  practical  account.  But  owing  to  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  other  difficulties  attend- 
ant upon  the  use  of  a  battery,  the  light  was 
still  only  available  for  exceptional  uses.  The 
discovery  by  Faraday  (1830)  that  an  electric 
current  could  l>e  induced  in  a  coil  of  wire  by  the 
approach  to  it  or  recession  from  it  of  a  magnet 
may  be  said  to  have  given  electricians  the  first 
hope  of  giving  the  electric  light  a  commercial 
importance.  The  magneto-electric  machines 
which  followed  upon 
Faraday's  discovery  were 
-  soon  many  in  number, 
each  one  exhibiting  some 
improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  Of  these 
pioneer  machines  may 
tie  mentioned  that  of 
Pixii  (1832),  who  caused 
a  horseshoe  magnet  to 
turn  beneath  bobbins  of 
wire  suspended  above  its 
poles ;  Clarke's  machine, 
where  the  reverse  method 
was  adopted,  the  bobbins 
moving  near  the  poles  of 
a  fixed  magnet ;  Siemens, 
who  in  1854  introduced 
a  new  form  of  armature  SWAN  INCANDESCENT 
or  coil,  which  superseded  LAMP. 

the  bobbins  formerly 
used  ;  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  who  produced  a 
powerful  machine  in  which  the  electro- 
magnet (q.v.)  was  first  employed  in  this 
connection,  it  being  excited  by  a  permanent 
or  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet.  In  18(56 
Siemens  and  also  Whcatstone  pointed  out  that 
this  initial  excitation  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  iron  cores  of  the  electromagnets 
always  retained  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
magnetism  which,  by  properappliancps,  could 
berousedintogivingpowerfnl effects.  Holmes, 
Ladd,  and  others,  also  produced  machines 
worthy  of  mention.  A  machine  called  the 
"Alliance"  was  fixed  at  the  South  Foreland 
Lighthouse  in  1872,  and  is  still  in  use  there. 
It  was  invented  by  Professor  Nollet,  of  Brus- 
sels, in  1849,  and  was  used  for  the  service  of 
some  French  lighthouses  before  it  was  em 
ployed  in  England.  It  is  of  a  most  cumbrous 
nature,  and  in  common  with  the  machines 
already  noticed  must  be  considered  obsolete. 
In  1872  Gramme  (France)  gave  the  subject  of 
electric  illumination  fresh  impetus  by  tlie  in- 
troduction of  a  small  and  compact  machine 
which  altogether  distanced  its  prototypes  in 
power  and  efficiency,  and  we  may  date  from 
this  time  the  excitement  which  has  been  grow- 
ing of  late  years  concerning  the  electric-light. 
In  England  the  Gramme  machine  was  1/rst 
used  in  1874,  to  provide  a  light  for  the  summit 
of  the  Westminster  clock  tower.  In  the  United 
States  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  has  been 
greatly  experimented  with  of  recent  years  and 
highly  encouraging  progress  made.  Of  the 
arc  lights  in  use  the  Brush,  the  Edison,  and 
the  Thomson-Houston  are  the  best  known,  and 
their  use  is  extending  for  street  and  store 
lighting  until  they  threaten  to  dispossess  gas 
as  an  illuminant.  Equal  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  incandescent  light,  of  which 
Edison  is  the  best  known  inventor.  In  this 
the  electric  current  is  sent  through  a  slender 
film  of  carbon  in  a  glass  bulb  exhausted  of  air, 
the  film  being  made  brilliantly  incandescent 
in  the  passage  of  the  current.  This  form  of 
electric  light  is  coming  rapidly  into  use  for 
interior  lighting,  In'ing  now  widely  employed 
in  stores  in  our  large  cities,  while  it  is  used  in 
many  private  houses.  In  all  probability  the 
near  future  will  see  the  electric  light  very 
widely  used,  to  the  banishment  of  other  illumi- 
nating agents. 

electric  lock,  «.  A  lock  opened  by 
mechanism  worked  by  electricity,  and  set  in 
operation  by  touching  a  push  button  at  a 
distance. 

electric-locomotion,  s.  Ability  to 
move  from  place  to  place  by  aid  of  electric 
power. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wo,  wit,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  nub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  o»  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


electric 
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electric-locomotive, «.  A  carriage 
or  engine  moved  by  electricity,  and  capable  of 
drawing  cars. 

electric-log,  *.  An  electric  circuit 
through  the  log-line  to  the  detent  of  an  es- 
capement in  the  register-log,  so  that  by  touch- 
ing  a  key  on  deck  a  circuit  may  be  completed, 
an  armature  attracted,  and  thus  the  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  mechanical  register  in  the 
log  be  exactly  timed. 


electric-loom,  s.  Electricity  used  aa 
the  motive  power  for  a  loom.  In  1852  an  elec- 
tric loom  was  exhibited  by  Bouelli  at  Turin. 
The  invention  was  at  that  time  in  a  crude 
state,  but  has  since  been  much  improved. 
The  object  is  to  dispense  with  the  perforated 
cards  required  in  the  Jacquard  apparatus. 
{Knight.) 

electric  machine,  electrical 
machine.  «. 

1.  A  machine   for  exciting  electricity  by 
means  of  friction.     Its  inventor  was  Otto  von 

•  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  who  made  one, 
consisting  of  a  sulphur  globe,  about  1647, 
following  it  by  the  air-pump  about  1050. 
Sulphur  was  next  exchanged  for  resin,  which 
In  turn  was  superseded  by  a  glass  cylinder. 
Von  Guericke's  "  rubber"  to  excite  electricity 
had  been  simply  his  hand.  Instead  of  the 
hand  Winckler,  in  1740,  introduced  cushions 
of  horsehair  stuffed  with  silk.  Hose,  about 
the  same  date,  collected  the  electricity  on  an 
Insulated  cylinder  of  tin  plate.  Ramsden,  in 
1760,  replaced  the  glass  cylinder  by  a  circular 
glass  plate.  The  glass  is  rotated  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  rubl*rs,  and  the  electricity 
which  is  generated  passes  to  the  conductors 
on  each  edge  of  the  disc,  thence  to  the  prime 
conductor,  and  finally  to  a  Leyden  jar  or  other 
object,  as  may  be  desired.  By  friction  with 
the  glass  the  glass  becomes  jiositively  and  the 
rubbers  negatively  electrified.  The  latter 
communicate  with  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  chain  which  carries  off  the  negative  elec- 
tricity as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  In  Nairne's 
machine  there  is  a  cylinder  which  is  rubbed 
by  only  one  cushion.  Armstrong's  is  a  hydro- 
electrical  machine.  [HYDRO-ELECTRICAL.]  In 
Holtz's  the  electricity  is  not  developed  by 
frjction  but  is  induced  by  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  an  already  electrified  body.  It  is 
an  old  nvention  revived  and  improved, 
and  the  principle  has  l«en  carried  still  further 
by  the  admirable  machines  of  Voss  and  Wims- 
burst.  (Gnnot,  &c.) 

2.  The   dynamo-electric  machines,  now  so 
widely  in  use,  are  all  based  upon  one  principle, 
discovered  by  Henry  and  Faraday  nearly  simul- 
taneously in  1832.    This  is,  that  if  a  conducting 
circuit  of  wire  is  moved  across  a  magnetic 
•pace,  an  electric  current  is  generated  in  the 
wire.    At  the  same  time  the  movement  of  the 
wire  is  resisted.    The  stronger  the  magnetism, 
the  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the  wire  or  the 
greater  its  length,  the  stronger  is  the  resultant 
current,  and  the  greater  the  resistance.    In 
modern  dynamos  powerful  magnets  are  used, 
and  coils  of  a  great  length  of  wire,  which  is 
caused  to  move  past  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
with   very   great  rapidity,  powerful  engines 
being  used  to  cause  the  rotation  and  over- 
come the   resistance.    As  each  coil  of  wire 
passes  the  magnetic  poles  a  momentary  current 
Is  generated  in  it,  but  as  a  number  of  coils 
rapidly  follow  each  other  a  practically  con- 
tinuous current  is  produced.    This  current  is 
conveyed  by  wires  to  electric  lamps  or  motors 
according  as  light  or  power  is  desired. 

electric  main,  ».  The  main  line  in  a 
system  of  conducting  wires  from  which  local 
Wires  may  take  off  a  partial  current. 


electric -meter,  *. 

ELECTROSCOPE.] 


[ELECTROMETER. 


electric-mortar,  «.  A  small  mortar 
in  which  discharges  are  made  between  two 
bodies  charged  with  opposite  electricities.  The 
discharge  causes  so  violent  a  disturbance  of 
the  air  particles  that  a  small  ball  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mortar  is  expelled. 


electric-motor,  «.  A  machine  for 
driving  cars,  or  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  by 
aid  of  the  electric  current.  It  is  practically  a 
second  dynamo,  with  a  reverse  action ;  the 
first  or  primary  dynamo  converting  motion 
into  electricity,  the  motor  or  secondary  dynamo 
reconverting  electricity  into  motion,  and  so 
moving  vehicles  or  machinery. 

electric-musket,  «.  A  musket  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  fired  by  an  electric 
current. 

electric-organ, .«.  An  organ  with  an 
electric  motor  attachment. 

electric-pen,  *.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous kinds  of  electric  pens  invented,  each  acting 
as  a  needle  or  stylus  that  produces  a  series  of 
perforations  in  paper,  which  may  then  be  used 
as  a  stencil  for  the  reproduction  of  numerous 
copies  of  the  original  matter.  In  Edison's  pen 
the  needle  is  driven  out  of  a  handle  which  con- 
tains it,  in  a  rapid  alternating  motion,  the  power 
being  an  electric  motor.  It  ia  used  as  a  pen, 
and  moved  across  the  paper  in  the  manner  of 
writing  or  drawing,  producing  the  letters  or 
design  desired.  The  paper  can  then,  with  the 
aid  of  an  ink  roller,  be  used  as  a  stencil,  and 
many  copies  be  produced. 

•  electric-pendulum,  ».  A  pendulum 
constituting  an  essential  element  in  an  electric 
clock.  A  point  below  the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
passes  through  a  globule  of  mercury,  the  time 
of  contact  being  indicated  on  a  travelling  fillet 
of  paper.  In  another  form  the  bob  comes  in 
contact,  at  the  limit  of  each  stroke,  with  a 
delicate  spring,  which  makes  the  electric  con- 
nection. Besides  its  use  as  a  chronograph 
for  recording  atmospheric,  astronomical,  and 
other  observations,  it  is  also  employed  to 
secure  isochronous  beats  of  distant  pendulums. 
(Knight.) 

electric  phosphorescence.  .. 
Phosphorescence  caused  in  a  substance  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  discharge.  The  phos- 
phorescent material  is  placed  in  an  exhausted 
glass  tube,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
series  of  discharges,  as  from  a  Rahmkorff 
coil  or  Holt/,  machine.  The  violet-blae  light 
of  such  discharge  is  very  efficient  in  producing 
phosphorescence. 

electric-photometer,  .«.  In  this  in- 
strument the  electric  resistance  of  selenium  is 
made  use  of  to  measure  the  intensity  of  light, 
thU  resistance  varying  with  the  degree  of 
light.  In  another  form  of  apparatus  the  light 
is  made  to  act  on  a  thermo-electric  pile  with 
which  is  connected  a  galvanometer.  The 
action  of  the  light  on  the  pile  is  indicated  by 
the  motions  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

electric-piano,  *.  A  piano  provided  with 
a  series  of  electromagnets,  each  correspond- 
ing to  a  key  of  the  instrument,  the  armatures 
of  which  are  caused  to  strike  the  keys  when 
the  circuit  is  closed.  In  1868,  a  contrivance 
on  this  principle  for  playing  the  organ  was 
exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  in  London. 

electric  plngger.  «.  A  dental  appa- 
ratus in  which  a  tooth  plugging  instrument  is 
given  a  rapid  motion  by  an  electric  current. 
[ELECTRIC  HAMMER]. 

electric-potential,  *.  The  tendency 
to  flow  from  a  surface  of  higher  to  one  of 
lower  charge.  Potential  is,  therefore,  related 
to  electricity  as  level  is  to  gravity. 

electric  power,  ».  .  Power  produced 
by  an  electric  current,  through  the  aid  of 
motors  of  any  description. 

electric-pulse,  «.  The  intermittent 
oscillating  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar. 

electric-radiometer,  «.  A  radio- 
meter in  which  the  repulsion  of  the  atmos- 
pheric molecules  takes  place  from  electrified 
instead  of  from  heated  surfaces. 

electric-railway, «.    A  railway  in 

which  the  cars  are  moved  by  electricity,  each 
car  conveying  an  electric  motor,  whose  moving 
force  is  obtained  either  from  storage  batteries 
carried  iu  the  car,  or  from  a  stationary  dynamo 


at  a  distance,  the  current  being  conveyed  by 
wires  to  the  motor,  whose  moving  armature 
gives  motion  to  the  axle  aud  wheels  of  the 
car.  Railways  of  this  kind  are  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use.  [ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTION, 
MOTOR,  TROLLEY.] 

electric  railway-signal,  «.  A  device 
for  communicating  messages  or  warnings  as  to 
the  place  or  condition  of  a  train  on  the  track, 
In  regard  to  stations  left  or  approached,  or  to 
other  trains  on  the  same  line. 

electric-ray,  5. 

Jchthy. :  A  name  for  the  Torpedo  (q.v.),  so 
called  because  when  irritated  it  is  capable 
of  giving  an  electric  shock. 

electric-register,  «.  A  device  for 
making  a  permanent  record  of  the  time  of  a 
watchman's  visit  to  each  of  the  different 
localities  in  his  round.  It  is  operated  by  the 
pressing  of  a  push  button  by  the  watchman  r.t 
each  station. 

electric-regulator,  *.  Any  device  by 
which  an  electromagnet  circuit  is  made  the 
means  of  reaching  a  machine  to  stop  it  or 
•tart  it.  The  applications  are  numerous  and 
various.  The  term  is  also  applied  occasionally 
to  apparatus  for  controlling  the  arc  forms  of 
electric  lamps.  [ELECTRIC  LAMP,  l.J 

electric-repulsion,  «.  The  tendency 
in  two  similarly  charged  bodies  mutually  to 
drive  each  other  back,  or  the  driving  apart  of 
two  like  charges. 

electric-residue,  *.  A  second  charge 
which  tends  to  arise  when  a  Leyden  Jar  a 
permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  time  after  it 
has  been  discharged. 

electric  resistance,  electrical-re- 
sistance, *.  Resistance  is  the  inverse  of 
conductivity.  Ohm's  law  stands  as  follows  : — 
The  strength  of  the  current  varies  directly 
as  the  electro-motive  force,  and  inversely  aa 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

electric-resonance,  «.  The  action 
of  pulses  in  conducting  wires  in  setting  up 
electric  pulses  in  open  circuited  conductors. 
Resonance  takes  place  when  the  wave  lengths 
are  the  same  in  the  two  bodies,  or  when  one  is 
a  half  or  a  multiple  of  a  half  wave  length  of 
the  other. 

electrio-gaw, «.  A  wire  rendered  in- 
candescent by  a  curreut,  and  employed  in 
cutting  operations. 

electric-shock,  ».  The  physiological 
effect  produced  in  the  human  or  other  animal 
body  by  an  electric  discharge. 

electric-signal,  s.  A  signal,  or  signals, 
by  simple  or  repetitive  sounds  or  by  code,  are 
conveyed  by  electric  influence.  The  motion 
of  bell-hammers,  of  flags,  index-fingers,  or 
semaphoric  arms  may  be  held  as  included  in 
this  definition,  which  thus  covers  telegraph- 
ing and  signaling  by  electric  circuit 

electric-siphon,  >.  A  siphon  with  an 
automatic  air  pump,  operated  by  electricity, 
its  purpose  being  to  remove  the  air  whose 
accumulation  would  stop  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 

electric-soldering,  «.  A  process  in 
which  solder,  in  making  joints,  is  melted  by 
the  heat  caused  by  an  electric  current  in  the 
place  of  ordinary  heat. 

electric-spark,  t.  A  spark  produced 
when  two  bodies  of  opposite  electricities  are 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  electricity  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other  has  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  It  may  be  also  drawn  from  the  conductor 
of  an  electric  machine  if  the  latter  be  touched 
or  nearly  approached  by  the  finger.  If  the 
•park  have  only  a  short  distance  to  travel,  it 
does  so  in  a  straight  line.  When  it  has  to 
traverse  two  or  three  inches,  it  resembles 
a  curve  with  branches.  When  it  is  very 
powerful,  its  course  becomes  zigzag.  The 
lightning  is  a  powerful  electric  spark,  and 
its  track  tends  to  be  of  the  last-named  form. 


boll,  boy :  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f 
-Ctaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  -  shun ;  (ion,  -slon  =  shun,    tious,  -clous,  -sioua  s  sb.ua.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  -  bel,  delo 
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electric  steam  gauge,  «.  A  steam- 
boiler  attachment,  in  which  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  under  pressure  of  steam  is  indicated 
by  means  of  electric  connection  to  the  dial. 
Ifnight.) 

electric  sterilization,  ...  The  em- 
ployment of  an  electric  current  to  destroy 
germs  in  a  liquid. 

electric  storm, «. 

1.  A  disturbance  of  the  electrical  and  mag- 
netic forces)  of  the  earth,  of  wide  distribution, 
affecting  the  operation  of  telegraph  wires,  AT.  ; 
•scribed  to  great  electrical  disturbances  in  the 
sun.     [Stm  SPOTS.] 

2.  A  thunder  storm. 

electric-strain, ...  The  surface  defor- 
mation, due  to  electric-stress. 


electric  BtresB,  ».  The  pressure  or 
strain  that  deforms  glass  or  other  material 
within  a  magnetic  field. 

electric  sunstroke.  .«.  An  effect  re- 
sembling that  of  sunstroke,  sometimes  experi- 
enced by  those  who  have  been  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  intense  electric  light. 

electric-switch,  s.  A  device  for  inter- 
•nptiug  or  dividing  one  circuit  and  transfer- 
ring the  current  or  a  part  of  it  to  another 
circuit.  [SWITCH.]  The  same  as  a  commu- 
tator (q.v.). 

electric- target, .«.  A  target  arranged 
to  register  automatically  by  aid  of  electricity 
the  shots  that  strike  it. 

electric-telegraph,  «.  In  a  general 
sense  an  apparatus  by  which  signals  may 
'  be  transmitted  to  considerable  distances  by 
means  of  voltaic  currents  propagated  on 
metallic  wires.  (Ganot.)  In  a  more  limited 
one  that  form  of  electric  signalling  apparatus 
In  which  an  insulated  wire  excited  by  fric- 
tional  electricity  is,  or  rather  was,  used  to 
convey  messages  by  sparks  or  shocks.  (Knight.) 
Gray,  in  1729,  experimented  with  conductors  ; 
Vollet  soon  afterwards  sent  a  shock  along  a 
line  of  men  and  wires  900  toises  in  length ; 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1745,  sent  a 
shock  through  12,000  feet  of  wire,  and  proved 
that  it  was  practically  instantaneous  through- 
Out  its  length.  A  writer  in  the  .Scots'  Magazine, 
In  1753,  proposed  a  series  of  wires  from  the 
ends  of  which  were  to  be  suspended  light 
balls  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  bells  which  were  to  be  moved  by  an  electric 
current  directed  to  the  appropriate  wire. 
Lesage,  at  Geneva,  in  1774,  actually  con- 
structed a  telegraph  arranged  in  this  manner, 
the  end  of  each  wire  having  a  pith-ball  elec- 
troscope attached.  Lamond,  in  1787,  em- 
ployed a  single  wire,  employing  an  electrical 
machine  and  electroscope  in  each  of  two 
rooms ;  and  Reusser,  in  1794,  proposed  the 
employment  of  letters  formed  by  spaces  cut 
out  of  parallel  strips  of  tin-foil  pasted  on 
•heets  of  glass,  which  would  appear  luminous 
on  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  In  1795 
Cavallo  proposed  to  transmit  letters  and 
numbers  by  a  combination  of  sparks  and 
pauses.  Don  Silva,  in  Spain,  appears  to  have 
previously  suggested  a  similar  process.  Be- 
tancourt,  in  1796,  constructed  a  single  line 
telegraph  between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  a 
distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  in  which  the 
electricity  was  furnished  by  a  battery  of 
Leyden  jars,  and  the  reading  effected  by  the 
divergence  of  pith  balls.  In  181 1  Soemmering, 
decomposing  water,  managed  thereby  to  give 
telegraphic  signals.  In  1834  Gauss  and  Weber 
made  an  electromagnetic  telegraph  [ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC], sending  signals,  by  it  in  or  near 
Gbttingen  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  In  1837 
Bteinheil,  in  Munich,  and  Wheatstone,  in 
London,  constructed  telegraphs,  the  current 
In  the  former  being  produced  by  an  electro- 
magnetic machine,  and  the  latter  by  a  con- 
stant battery.  During  the  same  period  Morse, 
in  the  United  States,  watt  experimenting  suc- 
cessfully with  his  system  of  telegraphy.  A 
line  was  constructed  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, over  which  the  first  message—"  What 
hath  God  wrought  "—was  sent  in  1843.  The 


Morse  system  is  now  everywhere  used,  except 
in  railway  offices  in  England,  where  the 
Wheatstone  needle  indicator  is  still  employed. 
Since  that  time  many  inventions  have  been 
made,  and  systems  of  Duplex,  Quadruple!, 
and  Multiplex  teiegraphy  introduced  which 
greatly  increase  the  service  over  a  single  wire. 
Among  the  inventions  are  a  number  of  auto 
matic  sending  and  printing  telegraphs  which 
are  to  some  extent  in  use.  The  most  recent 
invention  is  Gray's  Telautograph,  or  writing 
telegraph,  by  which  a  letter  written  by  hand 
is  immediately  reproduced  in  fac  snnile  at  a 
distance.  This  system  is  still  in  process  of 
perfecting. 

The  Morse  electric  telegraphic  system  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  parts :  A  circuit 
consisting  of  a  metallic  connection  between 
two  places,  a  communicator  for  signalling 
between  them,  and  an  indicator  for  receiving 
them  at  a  station  to  which  they  are  sent. 
The  connection  between  two  places,  if  aerial 
or  terrestrial,  is  made  by  galvanized  iron 
wires  fixed  to  insulating  porcelain  poles  or 
other  supports.  If  marine,  they  are  of  copper 
coated  with  gutta-percha,  covered  with  tarred 
hemp,  and  strengthened  exteriorly  by  being 
sheathed  in  an  iron  cable.  (For  the  other 
arrangements,  see  COMMUTATOR,  INDICATOR, 
ELECTROCHEMICAL,  ELECTROMAGNETIC,  Ac.) 
(Knight,  Ganot,  &c 

electric-telpherage,*.  A  method 
of  conveying  packages  of  freight  along  an 
overhead  wire  by  the  aid  of  an  electric  motor. 
This  system  was  devised  by  Fleeming  Jenkin 
in  1881,  who  proposed  the  word  Telpherage,  and 
constructed  some  lines,  suitable  for  transport- 
ing minerals  or  goods  in  small  parcels  and  at  a 
low  rate  of  speed.  In  one  of  these  the  line 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  spans  of  steel  cable, 
conveying  an  electric  current,  and  supported 
in  the  air  on  stout  posts,  which  are  planted 
about  70  feet  apart.  The  train  consists  of  a 
number  of  light  cars,  which  hang  from  the 
line,  and  are  so  supported  that  they  can  pass 
the  posts  without  obstruction.  They  swing 
freely  and  are  connected  together  by  light 
coupling  rods.  The  moving  power  consists  of 
a  small  electric  motor,  which  is  attached  to  the 
cars  and  operated  by  the  current  of  electricity 
sent  along  the  cable.  A  telpher  line  of  this 
character  was  constructed  in  1885,  and  is  still 
in  operation.  It  is  a  mile  long.  The  trains 
carry  cement  clay  in  small  buckets,  and  travel 
at  a  walking  pace  without  need  of  attention. 
The  telpherage  system  so  far  has  been  but 
little  adopted,  and  its  future  is  not  promising. 

electric  tempering,  «.  Tempering 
metals  by  heat  of  electric  origin,  instead  of 
ordinary  furnace  heat. 

electric- tension,*.  The  electrostatic 
energy  in  a  charged  surface;  difference  of 
electric  potential ;  electro-motive  force. 

electric  thermometer.  .«.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  changes  in  tem- 
perature in  a  metal  caused  by  au  electrical 
discharge. 

electric  time-bail,  *.  A  balloon  01 
canvas  suspended  on  a  mast,  and  dropped  at 
an  exact  time  every  day  by  means  of  an 
electric  circuit  operated  by  an  observer  whose 
eye  is  upon  the  astronomical  clock,  and  hand 
upon  the  telegraph-key. 

electric  torch,  ».  A  gas-lighter  operat- 
ing by  electric  action. 

electric-torpedo,  ».  A  torpedo 
operated  by  electricity.  The  torpedo  moves 
below  the  surface,  being  suspended  from  a 
vessel  immediately  above  it,  or  its  depth  fixed 
by  special  adjustment.  It  is  driven  by  a  screw, 
worked  by  an  electric  motor,  whose  power  is 
received  through  a  conducting  wire  communi- 
cating with  the  shore  or  a  vessel,  the  wire 
unrolling  from  a  reel  as  the  torpedo  advances. 
The  explosive  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
torpedo  and  is  exploded  by  contact  with  the 
object  to  be  destroyed. 

electric-tower,  «.  A  tower  on  which 
electric  arc-lights  are  placed. 

electric-traction, «.  The  movement 
of  weights  by -an  olectric-motor. 


electric  transmission  of  en- 
ergy, ».  The  conveyance  of  electric  power 
over  a  wire  from  its  place  of  origin  to  that  at 
use.  This  is  to  be  employed  on  a  grand  scale  to 
convey  the  energy  developed  by  the  great 
turbinee  recently  installed  at  Niagara,  after 
conversion  into  electricity  by  dynamos,  to 
Buffalo  and  other  cities,  as  a  source  of  me- 
chanical power.  It  may,  in  the  future,  t» 
transmitted  as  far  as  New  York  City. 

electric-trolley,  .<.  The  electric  street 
car  now  coming  generally  into  use,  moved  by 
a  motor  actuated  by  an  electric  current  pro- 
duced at  a  distance  and  conveyed  by  wires 
from  a  central  station,  iu  which  the  electricity 
is  generated  by  dynamos.  The  current  is 
taken  from  the  wire  by  a  small  revolving 
wheel,  to  which  the  name  Trolley  is  given,  an^ 
carried  by  a  conducting  rod  to  the  motor  in 
the  car,  which  reconverts  it  into  mechanical 
motion.  The  trolley  car  system  is  rapidly  re- 
placing the  horse  car  street  railway  system, 
and  is  extending  from  the  cities  into  the  coun- 
try, where  it  is  coming  into  active  competition 
with  the  steam  railroads.  It  is  in  its  infancy 
as  yet,  and  may  have  a  great  future  [TBOLLET 
RAILWAY.] 

electric-typewriter,  ».  A  type- 
writing machine  in  which  electric  power  is 
used  to  impress  the  letters. 

electric-valve,  .«.  A  valve  controlled 
or  operated  by  electricity.  Such  valves  are 
employed  in  systems  of  electro-pneumatic 
signals,  to  ring  bells,  control  water  or  air 
valves,  &c. 


electric  varnish,  t. 

varnish. 


An  iusulating 


electric-  wand,  ».  An  electrophorus  in 
the  shape  of  a  baton.  [ELECTRO  HHORUS.) 
(Knight.) 

electric  'watoh-clock,  ».  A  watch- 
man's time-detector,  in  which  a  patrol  touches 
a  stud  at  such  times  during  the  night  as  may 
indicate  his  presence  at  that  spot  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  (Knight.) 

electric  weighing-apparatus,  s.  a.n 

attachment  to  a  scale  which  comes  in  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  eye  in  detecting  the  turn  of 
the  balance.  The  poise  is  shifted  out  on  the 
beam,  and,  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  tendency  to 
rise,  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  point 
Which  the  poise  stopped  is  indicated.  (Knight.^ 

electric-welding,  «.     A  method  of 

welding  metals  through  the  heat  produced  by 
an  electric  current.  The  intense  heat  thus 
evolved  renders  this  method  greatly  superior 
to  the  old  hand  system  of  welding,  both  in  its 
rapidity  and  the  perfection  of  its  result. 
Metals  that  resist  welding  by  hand  are  readily 
joined  by  this  process,  bars  of  different  metals 
are  welded  together,  and  the  most  refractory 
substances  may  be  overcome  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  junction  made  is  perfect,  the 
two  bars  becoming  essentially  one.  The  rails 
of  a  railroad  track  can  in  this  way  be  joined 
into  a  single  continuous  rail. 

electric  whaling  apparatus,  s.    An 

appliance  by  which  a  bursting-charge  in  a  har- 
poon may  be  exploded.  [ELECTRIC  HARPOON.] 

electric-  whirl,  «.  A  whirl  of  mag- 
netic force. 

S-lec  trie  al.   o.     [Kng.  electric  ;  -ol.]    Th« 
same  as  ELECTRIC,  a.  (q.v.). 

electrical-apparatus,  t.  [ELECTRIC 
APPARATUS.] 

electrical-congress,  ».  A  conven- 
tion of  electricians.  Such  a  Congress  wan 
held  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago,  in  1893,  at  which  units  of  electric 
energy  and  action  were  decided  upon,  said 
units  being  given  the  names  of  eminent  elec 
tricians,  as  a  Farad,  a  Volt,  an  Ampere,  &c. 


ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tether;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pftt, 
«r.  wore,  wolf;  work.  whd.  sou ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  ce  -  e ;   ey  =  a.   au  =  kw. 


electrically— electrizer 
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electrical-diapason,*.    An  instru- 

ment for  electrically  storting  and  maintaining 
the  vibration  of  a  tuning  fork  or  reed. 

electrical-endosmosis,  «.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  electric  current  in  the  passage  of  an 
«lectrolized  liquid  through  a  diaphragm  from 
anode  to  cathode  ;  the  amount  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  of  current  and  resist- 
ance of  liquid,  regardless  of  the  urea  and 
thickness  of  the  diaphragm. 

electrical-engineering,  «.      The 

act  of  utilizing  the  electric  power  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light,  heat,  mechanical  motion,  &c. 

electrical-exhibition,  ».  A  display 
of  electrical  apparatus.  An  interesting  one 
was  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1888.  The  Elec- 
trical Exhibition  at  Chicago  was  one  of  the 
leading  attractions  of  the  Fair. 

electrical  -  machine.    ».      [ELECTRIC 

MACHINE.] 

H  For  other  compounds,  see  ELECTRIC. 

electrical  units,  ,.  The  Units  of 
electrical  measurement.  [ELECTRICAL  CON- 

ORES8.] 


-tric-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  electrical;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit,  :  By  means  of  electricity. 

2.  Fig.  :  As  electricity  does. 

<»  lee'  tri  cal  ness,  ».  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  electrical. 

«-lcc  -  trf  -  clan,  *.     [Fr.  Otctricim.) 

1.  One  proficient  in  the  science  of  electricity; 
«me  who  studies  electricity. 

2.  An  inventor,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  in 
electrical  apparatus,  or  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  same. 

•VlSc-trl9'-I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  electricUe;  Sp.  elec- 
triccidad;  Port,  electricidade  ;  Ital.  elettri- 
eito.] 

1.  Nat.  Phil.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :   A  powerful 
physical   agent   which    makes   its  existence 
manifest  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  by 
producing  light  and  heat,  commotions,  che- 
mical decompositions,  and  other  phenomena. 

2.  Hist.  :  About  WO  B.C.  Thales  discovered 
that,  when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk,  it 
became  capable  of   attracting   light  bodies. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  known  no  more 
than  this  regarding  electricity  ;   nor  for  the 
first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  much  addition  made  to  the  solitary  known 
fact  in  electricity. 

In  A.D.  1600,  Gilbert,  who  was  surgeon  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  James  I.,  published  a 
book,  De  Magnete,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
the  word  "electric"  was  used  in  connection  with 
science.  He  died  in  1603.  He  regarded 
magnetism  and  electricity  as  two  emanations 
of  one  fundamental  force.  He  showed  that 
not  merely  amber,  but  sulphur,  glass,  &c., 
are  electrics.  Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg, 
discovered  that  there  was  a  repulsive  as  well 
as  an  attractive  force  in  electricity,  and  about 
1647  constructed  the  first  electrical  machine. 

Newton,  in  1675,  observed  signs  of  elec- 
trical excitement  in  a  rubbed  plate  of  glass. 
Hawkesbee,  who  wrote  in  1709,  also  observed 
similar  phenomena  ;  and  Dufay,  in  the  Me- 
main  of  the  French  Academy,  between  1733 
and  1737,  generalised  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
the  principle  that  electric  bodies  attract  all 
those  which  are  not  so,  and  repel  them  as  soon 
as  they  have  become  electric  by  the  vicinity 
or  contact  of  the  electric  body. 

Dufay  also  discovered  that  a  body  electri- 
fied by  contact  with  a  resinous  substance 
repelled  another  electrified  in  a  similar  way, 
and  attracted  one  which  had  been  electrified 
by  contact  with  glass. 

He  thence  concluded  that  the  electricity 
derived  from  those  two  sources  was  of  different 
kinds,  and  applied  the  names  vitreous  and 
resinous  to  them.  Franklin  attributed  this 
difference  to  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  the 
electric  fluid,  the  former  condition  existing  in 
electrified  glass  and  the  latter  in  resins. 


Otto  Guericke  had  discovered  that  his  sul- 
phur globe,  when  rubbed  in  a  dark  place, 
emitted  faint  flashes  of  light,  and  shortly 
afterwards  it  was  noticed  that  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurred  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  when  the  barometer  was  shaken ;  a 
fact  which  one  of  the  celebrated  mathema- 
ticians, Bernoulli,  attempted  to  explain  on  the 
Cartesian  system,  but  which  was  afterwards 
correctly  attributed  by  Hawkesbee  to  elec- 
tricity. Wall,  in  1708,  observed  the  sparks 
S reduced  from  amber,  and  Hawkesbee  noticed 
•n~  sparks  and  "snapping"  under  various 
modifications. 

Dufay  and  the  Abbe  Nollet  were  the  first  to 
draw  sparks  from  the  human  body,  an  ex- 
periment which  attracted  great  attention,  and 
became  a  species  of  fashionable  diversion  at 
the  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  attri- 
buted to  Cunaeus  of  Leyden,  in  1746,  who, 
while  handling  a  vessel  containing  water  in 
communication  with  an  electrical  machine, 
was  surprised  at  receiving  a  severe  shock  ;  a 
similar  event  had  happened  the  year  previous 
to  Von  Kleinst,  a  German  prelate. 

Guericke  was  the  great  electrician  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  names  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
advancement  of  electrical  science  were  New- 
ton, Hawkesbee,  Dufay ;  Cunasus  of  Leyden,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Leyden  jar ;  and  Franklin, 
who,  in  1747,  pointed  out  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  de- 
pends. Monnier  the  younger  discovered  that 
the  electricity  which  bodies  can  receive  de- 
pends on  their  surface  rather  than  their  mass, 
and  Franklin  soon  found  that  "the  whole 
force  of  the  bottle  and  power  of  giving  a 
shock  is  in  the  glass  itself ; "  he  further,  in 
1750,  suggested  that  electricity  and  lightning 
were  identical  in  their  nature,  and  in  1752 
demonstrated  this  fact  by  means  of  his  kite 
and  key.  About  the  same  time  D'Alibard 
and  others  in  France  erected  a  pointed  rod 
forty  feet  high  at  Marli,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  Frankliu's  theory,  which  was  found 
to  give  sparks  on  the  passage  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. Similar  experiments  were  repeated 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  1753  Richman 
was  instantly  killed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
discharge  from  a  rod  of  this  kind. 

The  more  important  discoveries  since  those 
days  relate  rather  to  electricity  produced  by 
voltaic  or  magnetic  action. 

In  the  later  history  of  electricity  no  name 
is  greater  than  that  of  Michael  Faraday,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1794,  was  appointed  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution  in  March  1813,  and  in 
1831  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
splendid  discoveries  in  electricity. 

3.  Present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  elec- 
tricity :  The  past  history  of  electricity  centres 
round  the  frictional  machine  and  the  voltaic 
battery.  The  first-named  is  now  only  of  ex- 
perimental interest,  and  the  second,  if  we 
except  its  use  in  signalling  (telegraphy  and 
telephony)  is  quickly  being  supplanted  by  the 
more  economical  and  vastly  more  powerful 
dynamo-machine.  To  this  contrivance,  in  its 
various  forms  as  designed  by  different  makers, 
ami  in  less  degree  to  the  secondary  battery 
(now  quite  in  its  infancy),  electricians  look  for 
the  advancement  of  their  science.  The  fact 
that  the  Gramme  and  similar  machines  are 
reversible  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  century.  By  re- 
versible is  meant  its  power  to  act  as  a  motor 
when  coupled  up  with  a  distantmachine,  under 
which  circumstances  its  armature  rapidly  re- 
volves in  the  reverse  direction  to  what  it  would 
do  if  used  directly— as  in  the  production  of  the 
electric  light.  By  such  means  the  electrical 
transmission  of  power  from  place  to  place  has 
become  possible.  In  the  electric  railway  re- 
cently laid  at  Portrush  ( Ireland),  for  instance, 
the  force  developed  by  a  natural  waterfall  is 
made  to  mrn  a  turbine  ;  this  actuates  a  dy- 
namo-machine, and  by  suitable  conductors 
the  power  of  this  first  machine  is  conveyed  to 
a  second  one,  which  forms  the  locomotive 
engine.  It  is  believed  that  the  force  of  rivers, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the  action  of  the 
sea  waves,  and  other  natural  sources  of  power, 
will  in  time  be  thus  utilized  and  transmitted 
where  required.  The  most  notable  example 
is  that  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  invention  of  the 
secondary  battery  demonstrates  that  the  voltaic 


cell  is  also  reversible,  and  many  believe  that  it 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  of  electricity.  There  is  no  really  satis- 
factory theory  of  electricity.  The  two-fluid 
hypothesis  of  Symner  has  been  a  convenient 
one,  but  it  is  misleading.  The  molecular 
theory  upheld  by  Faraday  is  probably  nearest 
to  the  truth. 

fc-lec'-trf-cize,  v.t.    To  electrify. 

1 8-leC-trf-c61'-6-gy,  ».  A  treatise  or  dig. 
course  on  electricity. 

&-lec' -trios,  «.    The  science  of  electricity. 
e  ISc'-trX  cute,  »./.    [ELECTROCUTE.] 

t  e-lec'-tri  fSr-ous,  a.  Productive  of 
electricity. 

e-lec-trl-f  i'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  electrify ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  receive  electricity,  or  be 
charged  with  it ;  capable  of  becoming  electric. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the 
electric  fluid. 

8-l5c-trI-f  J-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Eng.  electrify  ;  9 
connective,  and  -ation.j 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  electrifying. 

"Ou  electrisation.  By  Thomas  T.  P.  Bruce  Warren." 
Brit.  Astoc.  Report  (18«9),  ii.  47 

2.  The  state  of  being  electrified  or  charged 
with  electricity. 

S-lec'-trf-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [ELECTRIFY.] 

S-lec'-trl-fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Mid.  Lat.  efcctri(cu»A 
and  Lat.  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  material  bodies :  To  make  electric ;  to 
charge  with  electricity. 

"  The  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  St.  James's  Park,  ii 
observed  to  electrify  the  glass  of  the  windows  ol  the 
Treasury."-*)!-.  Stephen  ffalei :  On  farthquaket  (1750), 

2.  Of  the  human  body :  To  affect  by  trans- 
mitting through  it  or  some  part  of  it  a  current 
of  electricity. 

U.  Fig.  (Of  the  mind) :  To  send  through  it  a 
sudden  thrill  of  joy,  of  surprise,  or  any  other 
exciting  emotion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  electric. 

8-lec'-trI-fy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.     [ELK> 

TRIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  com- 
municating electricity  to 

e-lec  -trine,  o.  [Gr.  ^enrpov  (elektron) ;  Lat 
electrum  —  amber,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  amber. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  electron} 

e-lSc-trln'-$-d»,  «.  pi.  A  family  of  poly- 
zoons,  with  punctured  walls  and  subturbinat* 
zocecia. 

g-lSc-tris'-er, «.    [ELECTRIZER.] 

e-lSc-trf-za'-tton,  *.  [Fr.  electriaation ;  8p. 
electrizacion ;  Port,  electrizac&o.]  The  act  of 
electrizing,  the  state  of  being  electrized. 

e-lSc'-trize,  t>.«.    [Fr.  electriser;  Sp.  electrixir; 

Port,  electrisao ;  Ital.   eUttrizare.]     To  charge 

with  electricity  ;  the  same  as  ELECTRiFv(q.v.). 

"  He | Dr.  Lister,  in  I685ldid  not  doubt  that  several 

things  would  «lectrite."—Sia.  of  Royal  Soc.,  iv.  396. 

e-lec  -trized,  pa-  po-r.  or  a.    [ELECTRIZE.] 

S-lec-triz'-er,  s.    [Fr.  electristur.] 

1.  Gen. :  That  which  electrizes  ;  that  which 
electrifies  a  body. 

2.  Med.  (PL) :  The  name  given  by  Harring- 
ton to  metallic  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery 
designed  for  medical  purposes. 


fcoil,  bojN  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  tern;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =4, 
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5-lec'-tro,  t.  [An  abbreviation  of  electro- 
type.] An  electrotype,  used  specially  for  an 
electrotype  from  a  wood-engraving,  &c. 

8-lec-tro  -,  in  compos.  Having  electricity  for 
its  motive  power,  or  in  anyway  resulting  from 
Mr  pertaining  to  electricity. 

electro-ballistic,  a.  Pertaining  to  pro- 
jectiles and  to  electricity. 

Electro-battistic  apparatus:  An  instrument 
for  determining  by  electricity  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight  The 
projectile  passes  through  a  wire  screen, 
thus  breaking  a  current  of  electricity,  and 
setting  in  motion  a  pendulum,  which  is 
arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
through  a  second  screen.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  screens  lieing  known,  the  arc 
through  which  the  pendulum  vibrates  measures 
the  time  due  to  the  flight  of  the  projectile 
between  the  screens.  [BALLISTIC  PENDULUM.] 

Eltctrn-ballistic  pendulum :  The  same  as 
Electro-ballistic  apparatus  (q.  v.). 

electro  ballistics,  «.  The  art  of 
making  electro-ballistic  measurements. 

electro  -bath,  «.  A  metallic  solution, 
used  in  electroplating  or  electrotyping. 

electro-biological,  a.  Appertaining 
to  electro-biology. 


electro-biologist, 

electro-biology. 


One   skilled  in 


electro-biology, «. 

1.  Properly:    The  science  which  treats  of 
the  electric  currents  developed  in  living  or- 
ganisms. 

2.  Less  properly :  The  department  of  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  the  influence  or  control 
over  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  a 
mesmerized   ;>erson    which    the    operator   is 
alleged  to  possess. 

electro-bioscopy,  «.  An  electrical 
examination  of  the  muscles  ;  usually  as  a  teat 
to  discover  if  life  ie  extinct. 

electro-blasting, ».  Blasting  by  means 
of  an  electric  or  electromagnetic  battery,  com- 
municating through  connecting  wires  with 
the  explosive  charges.  The  most  noteworthy 
example  of  inoriern  times  is  the  destruction  in 
1876  of  Hellgate  rocks,  a  dangerous  imped'- 
ment  to  navigation  in  East  River,  New  York. 
The  scene  of  operations  covered  an  area  of 
three  acres,  and  the  total  explosive  charge 
consisted  of  no  less  than  60,000  Ibs.  of  dyna- 
mite. It  was  fired  by  1,000  voltaic  cells. 

electro-bronze,  «.  Iron  which  is 
plated  electrically  with  bronze  or  copper. 

electro-bronie,  «.(.  To  electroplate 
with  bronze. 

electro-capillarity,  «.  Adaptation 
to  electro-capillary  phenomena. 

electro-capillary,  a.  Denoting  an 
influence  produced  by  an  electric  current  upon 
the  surface  tension  of  liquids. 

electro-cautery,  «. 

Surg. : 

1.  Cautery  by  aid  of  an  incandescent  wire. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  such  cautery  is 
performed. 

electro  -  chronograph,  ».  An  instru- 
ment for  recording  time  and  t  vents  in  the  instant 
and  order  of  their  time,  as  in  noting  transits 
fai  observatories.  A  paper  marked  for  seconds 
is  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  Devolving  drum, 
over  which  is  a  stylus  operated  by  electro- 
magnetic action  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by 
the  telegraph  key  in  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
who  is  also  the  observer  at  the  transit  instru- 
ment. A  mark  is  thus  made  on  the  time- 
paper  at  the  instant  of  the  transit. 


electro  chronographic,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  or  the  laws  which  control  the 
operation  of  an  electro-chrouograph. 

electro-copper,  v.t.  To  electroplate 
with  copper. 

electro-deposit, ».  A  deposit  made  by 
means  of  electricity. 

electro-deposit,  v.t.  To  deposit  (as  a 
metal)  from  a  chemical  compound  by  means 
of  electricity. 

electro-deposition,  *.  The  deposition 
of  metals  or  other  chemical  substances  from  a 
solvent  by  electricity. 

electro-depositor,  *.  One  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  electro-deposition. 

electro-diagnosis,  «.  Therap.  The 
method  of  determining  the  location  of  a  disease 
in  the  body  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent on  the  nerves  or  muscles. 

electro-engrave,  v.t.  To  complete  an 
etching  by  or  in  an  electric  bath.  [ELECTRO- 
ENORAVINO,  ETCHING.] 

electro-engraving,  ».  Engraving  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  electricity. 

electro  etch,  v.t.    [ELECTBO-EMUU VE. ] 

electro-etching,  *.  A  process  for  biting- 
in  an  engraving  by  attaching  it  to  the  copper 
of  the  battery  in  an  electro-bath.  The  plate  is 
covered  with  a  ground  and  etched  in  the  usual 
manner ;  being  immersed  for  a  while  in  the 
bath,  it  is  withdrawn  and  the  tine  lines  stopped 
out ;  a  second  immersion  deepens  the  lines  and 
makes  the  next  tint,  and  so  on. 

electro-gild,  v.t.  To  gild  by  means  of  an 
electric  current. 

electro-gilding,  «.    [ELECTRO-PLATING.] 

electro-gilt,  a.  Gilt  by  means  of  an 
electric  current. 

electro-optic,  a.  Relating  to  electro- 
optics. 

electro-optical,  electro  optic 
ally,  adv.  In  an  electro-optic  manner. 

electro-optics,  t.  That  branch  of  phy- 
sical science  which  is  concerned  with  the 
mutual  action  of  light  and  electricity  or  mag- 
netism. 

electro-photography,  «.  The  tak- 
ing of  photographs  by  the  aid  of  the  electric 
light  [See  KCKNTCF.N'S  METHOD.] 

electro-pneumatic,  a.  Operated  by 
or  relating  to  electrically  compressed  air. 

electro  semaphore,  «.  A  semaphore 
or  signalling  apparatus  operated  by  electricity. 

electro-Silver,  v.t.  To  coat  with  silver 
by  means  of  electricity  ;  to  electroplate. 

electro-smelt,  v.t.  To  smelt  by  the 
heat  evolved  by  an  electric  current. 

electro-steeling, «.  pr.  par.  Plating 
with  iron  the  copper  plates  used  in  engraving. 

electro-stereotype, «.  The  same  as 
ELECTROTYPE  (q.v.). 

electro-therapeutics,  «. 

1.  The  electrical  treatment  of  disease. 

2.  The  principles  and  doctrines  controlling 
•uch  treatment.     [ELECTROPATHY.! 

d-lec-tro-chem  i-cal,  o.  [Eng.  electro. 
and  chemical.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  electro- 
chemistry. 

electrochemical-series,  «.  The  ar- 
rangement of  a  number  of  chemical  substances 
in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  the  positive 
or  for  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery. 


electrochemical-telegraph,  ».      A 

telegraph  which  records  signals  upon  paper 
imbued  witli  a  chemical  solution  which  is  dis- 
charged or  caused  to  change  color  by  electric 
action.  The  first  was  that  of  Bain,  in  1845,  then 
followed  those  of  Bakewell.Ointl.and  Bonelli 
These  contrivances,  although  exhibiting  great 
ingenuity,  are  now  only  of  historical  interest 
They  have  never  reached  any  practical  import- 
ance. 

6-lec-tro  chem -is  try,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  chemistry.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
chemical  effects  produced  through  the  agency 
of  electricity,  whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 
For  instance,  electricity  can  decompose  water 
into  its  constituent  elements.  Many  other 
substances  can  be  similarly  decomposed.  The 
contrary  process  can  also  in  many  cases  be 
carried  out ;  the  constituent  elements  of 
bodies  may  be  combined  into  a  compound! 
sending  through  them  an  electric  spark. 

e-lec'-tro"-cute,  v.l.  To  execute  a  criminal 
by  means  of  an  electric  current ;  to  kill  by 
electrification.  [This  word  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  word  "  execute."] 

e  lee  trfi  cu'  tion, «.  Capital  punishment 
by  means  of  electricity  ;  the  killing  of  a  man 
or  animal  by  an  electric  current. 

f  Capital  punishment  by  means  of  electricity 
has  been  the  law  in  the  state  of  New  York  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1889.  The  first  execution 
under  this  law  took  place  on  August  6,  1890. 
Much  opposition  was  excited,  on  account  of  a 
slight  delay  in  death,  but  a  number  of  execu- 
tions have  taken  place  since  in  which  death 
was  practically  instantaneous.  The  law  re- 
quires that  a  current  of  at  least  3000  volts — 
preferably  an  alternating  current — shall  be 
used.  The  condemned  criminal  is  fastened  in 
a  chair,  and  the  current  made  to  pass  through 
his  body  from  the  brain  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  spine,  contact  of  the  wires  being  made  by 
the  aid  of  moistened  sponges.  As  regards  the 
strength  of  current  necessary  to  produce  death 
it  depends  greatly  on  its  character.  A  con- 
tinuous current  of  low  potential  is  considered 
harmless,  but  is  not  entirely  so,  as  it  may  give 
rise  to  an  induced  current  of  much  preater 
electro-motive  force.  Alternating  currents  are 
dangerous,  the  danger  increasing  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  alternations  per  second. 
Beyond  this  limit  the  danger  decreases,  and 
currents  of  very  rapid  alternation  may  become 
harmless.  This  has  been  proved  by  Nikola 
Testa's  investigations,  and  an  interesting  evi- 
dence of  it  is  that  he  recently  passed  a  high 
alternating  current  of  200,000  volts  through, 
his  body  without  injurious  effect.  A  law  sub- 
stituting electrocution  for  hanging  was  passed 
by  the  Ohio  legislature  on  April  9, 1896,  taking 
Hint  on  July  1  following. 

e  lee  -trft-cu'-tion-er,  e-lec-trft-cik'- 
ter,  «.  One  who  puts  a  criminal  to  death  by 
electrification,  under  legal  warrant 

e-lec  trode,  *.  [Gr.  fi^turpov  (eUktron)  - 
amber,  and  686?  (hodos)  =  a  way,  a  path.] 
A  term  introduced  by  Faraday  to  designate 
either  pole  of  a  voltaic  circle.  The  positive 
pole,  marked  +,  is  called  the  anode,  the  nega- 
tive one,  marked  — ,  the  cathode. 

6-lec  tri  -dy  -  nam'-lc,  ».  [Eng.  electro,  and 
dynamic.]  Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state 
o'  motion  ;  pertaining  to  electric  currents. 

electrodyiiivmic  attraction,  s. 
The  mutual  attraction  of  conductors  through 
which  electric  currents  are  passing  in  the 
same  direction. 

eiectrodynamic  engine,  *.  An  engine 
in  which  a  dynamic  effect  is  produced  by  the 
evolution  of  an  electric  current,  by  voltaic 
battery,  or  otherwise.  [ELECTROMAONETIO 

MACHINX.] 

olectrodynamic  induction.       «. 

Electro-motive  forces  set  up  by  induction  in 
conductors  which  are  moved  across  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force. 

eleotrodynamio  -  repulsion,      • 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  conductors  through 
which  electric  currents  are  passing  in  opposite 
directions. 
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J-lSc-tro-dy-nam'-ics,  s.  [£LECTRODYNA- 
mc.]  Tlie  laws  of  electricity  in  a  state  of 
motion,  or  the  action  of  electric  currents  upon 
each  other  and  upon  magnets.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  Electrostatics,  which  treats  of 
electricity  in  a  state  of  rest 

electro  dynamometer,  «.     An  ap- 

paratus by  which  the  strength  of  an  electric 
current  may  be  determined,  the  interaction  of 
two  wire  coils  being  usually  employed. 

i-lic-tro-er-gdm'-e-ter,  *.  [Eng.  electro  ; 
Gr.  fpyotr  (ergon)=  work,  and  fitrpov  (metrori)= 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
work  done  by  an  electric  machine  or  anything 
similar. 

fc-lec-tro  gen  -e-sis,  «.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
genesis  (q.v.).]  The  genesis  or  production  of 
electricity. 

i-lec-ti-6-gen'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  electrt,  and  Gr. 
yeri'ooi  (gennao)  —  to  produce.)  Producing 
electricity. 

e-lectro   graph.  « 

1.  An  automatically  traced  curve,  yielding  a 
continuous  record  of  the  indications  of  an 
electrometer. 

2.  An  electrical  apparatus  for  engraving  the 
copper  cylinders  used  in  printing  wall-papers 
or  fabrics. 

S-lec-trStf-ra-phy,  ».  [Eng.  electro,  and 
Gr.  ypa<<xi>  (grapho)  —  to  write.]  The  depart- 

1.  The   department   of    knowledge    which 
describes  electrical  phenomena.    As  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  generally 
accompanies  such  a  dissertation,  the  mure  com- 

,mon  term  is  Electrology  (q.v.). 

2.  The  copying  of  a  fine  copper  or  steel  en- 
graving by  means  of  an  electro-copper  deposit. 

&lec  tro  ki-net'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to 
electricity  in  motion. 

e  lee  tr6  ki  net'-Ics,  «.  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  motion, 
and  the  forces  concerned  in  it. 

fc-lec-tro'-lie'r,  «.  A  hanging  fixture  for 
incandescent  lamps.  It  greatly  resembles  a 
gas  chandelier,  and  frequently  combines  gas 
and  electric-lights. 

8-lec-tr6-lI-thOt'-li-tfc  «.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  lithotrity.]  Ldthotnty,  i.e.,  the  grinding 
down  of  urinary  calculi,  attempted  by  mean* 
of  electricity. 

e  lee  tr6  log'  ic.      e  lec-tro'-log  i 
cal,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
electricity. 

e-lee-troT  -6-gist,  «.  One  versed  in  elec- 
trical science. 

i-lec-trdl  -6-gy\  ».     [Gr.  ^AtKTpov  (electron) 

=  amber,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomenon  of 
electricity,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their 
causes. 

e-lec-tro-lys'-a-ble,  a.   [ELECTROLYZABL*.] 
e-lec'-tro-lyse,  v.t.    [ELECTROLYZE.  ] 


-jf  SlS,  *.     [Gr.  farrpov  (elektron) 

=  amber,  and  Au<m(Z«sw)  =  setting  free.]  The 
decomposition  of  chemical  compounds  by  elec- 
tricity. Electrolysis  has  risen  into  an  unex- 
pected importance  since  the  employment  of 
powerful  electric  currents  in  the  movement  of 
trolley  cars.  The  return  current  from  the  tele- 
graph wire  has  long  been  discharged  into  the 
earth  without  harm,  it  being  too  feeble  to 
produce  any  injurious  result.  But  the  power- 
ful currents  discharged  from  electric-car  mo- 
tors, seem  likely,  by  decomposing  the  water  of 
moist  earth,  and  setting  free  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  to  injure  gas  and  water  pipes  buried 
in  the  earth.  This  can  be  avoided  only  by 
making  a  complete  metallic  return  circuit, 
which  the  car  companies  generally  are  en- 
deavoring to  do. 


e-lec'-trd-lvte,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  O». 
AVTOJ  (lutos)  =  that  may  be  dissolved ;  Au« 
(luff)  =  to  loose,  to  dissolve.]  The  compound 
in  the  electroplating  bath  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  action. 

e-lec-tro-ljft  -Jc,  e-lSc-tro-lyt  -I-cal,  a. 

[Eug.  electro,  and  Gr.  AUTIKOT  (lutikos)  =  able 
to  loosen  or  dissolve  ;  Auw  (luo)  =  to  loosen, 
to  dissolve.]  Pertaining  to  electrolysis  ; 
caused  by  the  decomiKwition  of  chemical  com- 
pounds by  electricity. 

"  The  following  are  example*  of  electrolytic  c  ?com- 
positions.  ~— E»erett :  C.  0.  S.  tiyttem  of  Uniti  ,187s), 
ch.  zl.,  p.  ;«. 

5-leo-tr6-lyf -I-cal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  electro- 
lytical ;  -ly.  ]  As  is'done  in  or  by  electrolysis 
(q.v.). 

"The  Cruto  lamp  possesses  theoretic  and  practical 
Interest.  The  filament  Is  hollow.  The  carbuu  is  de- 
posited eltctrolyticutty.  and  is  shaped  externally  some- 
what like  the  MUller  carbon."— Electrician,  Oct.  7, 
1881. 

e-lec-trd-lyz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  electrolyse); 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  elec- 
trolyzation. 

e-lec-tro-lyi-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  electrolyse) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  electrolyzing  ; 
the  state  of  being  electrolyzed. 

S-lSc-trfr-ly  ze,  v.t.  [Fr.  electrolyter ;  Gr. 
TJAexTpoi/  (elektron)  =  amber,  and  Awo  (luo), 
future  Auo-o)  (hiso)  =  to  loose,  to  dissolve.]  To 
decompose  by  the"  direct  action  of  electricity 
whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 

e-lec-tr6-mag'-net,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
magnet.]  A  bar  of  soft  iron  rendered  tempo- 
rarily magnetic  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  through  a  coil  of  wire  by  which  the 
bar  ii  surrounded. 

S-lec-tro-mag-net'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
magnetic.]  Pertaining  to  magnetism  and  to 
electricity ;  having  magnetism  developed  by 
electricity. 

"  And  this  is  true,  whether  C  and  R  ,re  expressed  in 
electromagnetic  or  in  electrostatic  units."— Everett  : 
C.  O.  S.  Syttem  of  I'nitt  (1875),  chap,  xi.,  p.  66. 

electromagnetic-alarm,  s.  An  alarm 
which  is  brought  into  action  by  the  closing  an 
electromagnetic  circuit  This  may  be  a  burglar- 
alarm  in  which  the  opening  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow is  made  to  close  a  circuit  mechanically  ; 
or  it  may  be  a  fire-alarm  in  which  the  length- 
ening of  a  rod  or  a  change  in  its  shape  is  made 
to  close  a  circuit.  In  some  cases  a  column  of 
mercury  is  expanded  by  the  heat  and  thus 
completes  the  circuit,  making  the  hammer 
shaft  vibrate,  and  delivering  a  blow  upon 
thebelL 

electromagnetic  attraction.    *. 

The  mutual  attraction  of  the  unlike  poles  of 
electro-magnets. 

electromagnetic-clock,  s. 

L  A  clock  of  which  electricity  is  the  motive 
power.  Of  this  kind  are  those  of  Wheatstone, 
of  Bain,  and  of  Shepherd,  that  of  the  last- 
named  inventor  being  exhibited  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851.  In  this  clock  electro- 
magnetism  is  the  sole  motor  in  moving  the 
pendulum,  driving  the  train,  and  running  the 
striking- works,  no  weights  or  auxiliary  springs 
being  employed.  (Knight. ) 

2.  A  clock,  the  pendulum  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  have  an  electric  connection  with 
that  of  another,  so  as  to  make  them  beat  syn- 
chronously. Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  carried 
out  such  a  principle  about  A.  D.  1860.  By  it 
all  the  clocks  in  a  city  may  be  made  to  keep 
the  same  time.  (Knight.) 

electromagnetic-engine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  the  motive  power  is  derived 
from  electromagnets  excited  by  an  ordinary 
voltaic  battery,  or  by  the  more  modern 
secondary  battery.  In  Froment's  engine,  a 
cylinder  furnished  with  iron  bars  or  armatures, 
turned  in  front  of  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, the  current  being  cut  off  automatically 
as  each  bar  passed  the  poles.  Most  modern 
dynamo-machines  can  be  used  as  motors,  and 
in  this  capacity  can  be  employed  for  railways, 
•ramcars,  and  other  services. 


electromagnetic  force.  * . 
L  The   induction   current   in   an   electro- 
magnetic  machine. 
8.  The  magnetism  which  it  excites. 

3.  The  attractive  force. 

4.  The  lifting   power  which  it   possesses 
(AM*.) 

electromagnetic -gyroscope,  *.     A 

gyroscope  in  which  the  operating  principle  U 
electromaguetism.  One  was  described  to  the 

electromagnetic-machine,  *.     The 

game  as  ELECTROMAGNETIC-EN-CHNE  (q.v.). 

electromagnetic-medinm, «.  The 
medium  in  which  electromagnetic  phenom- 
ena occur;  now  regarded  as  the  luminiferoni 
ether. 

electromagnetic-radiation,  «. 

The  sending -out  from  a  conductor,  in  which 
an  oscillating  discharge  is  passing,  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  similar  to  those  of  light  ex- 
cept that  they  are  of  much  greater  length. 
[ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.] 

electromagnetic  -  regulator,  s.     A 

device  for  maintaining  an  even  heat  in  an 
apartment,  a  bath,  or  a  furnace.  [THERMOSTAT.] 
(Knight.) 

electromagnetic  repulsion.  *. 
The  mutual  repulsion  of  the  like  poles  of 
electromagnets.  __ 

electromagnetic  solenoid,  or 
helix,  s.  A  circuit  b^nt  in  the  form  of  a 
helix  or  solenoid.  If  an  electric  current  be 
passed  through  such  a  coil  it  acquires  all  the 
properties  of  a  magnet,  and  is  attracted  and 
repelled  by  other  magnets. 

electromagnetic -telegraph,  s.      A 

signalling,  writing,  printing,  or  recording  appa- 
ratus, in  which  the  impulses  proceed  from  a 
magnetic  force  developed  by  voltaic  electricity. 
The  principle  is  that  a  mass  of  soft  iron  is 
rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by  the  passage 
of  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  surround- 
ing coil  of  wire.  It  differs  from  the  electric 
telegraph  properly  considered,  and  also,  speci- 
fically, from  the  magneto-electric  telegraph 
(q.v.).  (See  also  list  under  TELEGRAPH.)  The 
earlier  electric  telegraphs  were  all  what  their 
name  implies,  and  not  electromagnetic. 
[ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.]  The  pioneers  in  its 
discovery  were  Sommering,  in  1808,  and  Prof. 
Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  aliout  the  same  year. 
Then  followed  Oersted,  in  1820.  In  1832,  Prof. 
Morse  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  that  year,  while 
on  his  passage  home  from  Europe,  invented 
the  form  of  telegraph  since  so  well  known  as 
"  Morse's."  A  short  line  worked  on  his  plan 
was  set  up  in  1835,  though  it  was  not  until 
June  20,  1840,  that  he  obtained  his  first  - 
patent.  His  first  idea  was  to  employ  chemical 
agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  he  sub- 
sequently abandoned  this  for  an  apparatus 
which  simply  marked  on  strips  of  paper  the 
dots  and  dashes  composing  his  alphabet.  The 
paper  itself  is  now  generally  dispensed  with, 
and  the  signals  read  by  sound — a  practice 
which  conduces  to  accuracy  in  transmission, 
as  the  ear  is  found  less  liable  to  mistake  the 
duration  and  succession  of  sounds  than  the 
eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on  paper.  In 
1840,  Wheatstone,  whose  attention  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  to  telegraphy  about  1834, 
patented  a  dial  instrument,  on  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  adopted  several  modifi- 
cations. His  first  telegraph  comprised  five 
pointing  needles  and  as  many  line  wires,  re- 
quiring the  deflection  of  two  of  the  needles 
to  indicate  each  letter.  The  single-needle 
telegraph  of  Cook  and  Wheatstone  is  caused 
to  indicate  letters  and  figures  by  means  of  the 
deflections  to  the  right  or  left  of  a  vertical 
pointer;  for  instance,  the  letter  A  is  indicated 
by  two  deflections  to  the  left,  X  by  two  deflec-' 
tions  to  the  right,  I  by  three  consecutive  de- 
flections to  the  right  and  then  one  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  This  is  extensively  employed  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  India.  The  same  in- 
ventors have  also  contrived  a  double  needle- 
telegraph  on  the  same  plan  ;  but  this,  as  it 
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requires  two  lines  of  wire,  each  needle  being 
independent  of  the  other,  though  greatly  in- 
creasing the  speed  with  which  messages  may 
be  transmitted,  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
Dr.  Siemens  and  others  have  also  made  im- 
provements in  the  electromagnetic  telegraph. 

electromagnetic  theory  of 

light,  s.  A  theory  advanced  by  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  based  on  the  relations  found  to  exist 
between  the  phenomena  of  light  and  those 
of  electromagnetism,  and  the  close  relations 
between  their  velocity  of  propagation.  The 
theory  asserts  that  light  is  an  electromagnetic 
phenomenon,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism all  being  due  to  certain  motions  of  the 
ether,  such  as  rotation,  oscillation,  &c.,  the 
effects  of  which  are  imparted  to  matter.  This 
theory  has  been  recently  elaborated  by  Hertz, 
who  has  proved  that  electricity  resembles  light 
in  being  reflected,  refracted,  &c.,  under  proper 
conditions,  and  that  when  an  impulsive  dis- 
charge is  passing  through  a  conductor,  ether 
waves  are  radiated  in  all  directions  in  the 
space  surrounding  the  conductor,  these  waves 
being  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  length, 
similar  to  those  of  light,  their  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation being  equal  to  that  of  light. 

electromagnetic-nnlts,  s.  pi.   [UNIT.] 

electromagnetic    watch -clock,  *. 

An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  magnet,  with  a 
recording-dial,  clock-works,  and  a  signal-bell; 
from  this  run  wires,  one  to  each  of  the  banks 
or  other  offices  under  guard  where  watchmen 
are  employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each 
bank  at  stated  times  during  the  night  and  give 
signals,  which  are  recorded  on  the  dial  of  the 
clock  in  the  fire-alarm  office,  showing  the  time 
that  the  signal  was  given  from  any  particular 
bank  or  office.  If  the  signal  is  not  gives 
•within  five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time, 
the  man  on  duty  at  the  fire-alarm  office  com- 
municates with  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  an  officer  is  immediately 
despatched  to  the  point  from  which  no  signal 
has  been  sent. 

e'-lec-trd-mag-ne't'-ics,  *.  [ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC.] The  same  as  ELECTROMAONETISM 
(q.v.). 

e-lec-tro  mag  ne  tism,  ».  [Eng.  electro, 
and  magnetism.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  magnetism  by  voltaic 
electricity,  and  the  properties  or  actions  of 
the  currents  thus  evolved.  Professor  Oersted, 
of  Copenhagen,  led  the  way  in  the  discoveries 
which  established  the  science  ;  Ampere,  Fara- 
day, Barlow,  Arago,  Nobili,  and  others,  fol- 
lowed in  his  track. 

IT  The  temporary  magnetic  moment  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  currents.  In 
the  case  of  an  iron  bar  it  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  windings.  In  a  magnet  it  is 
proportional  also  to  the  square  root  of  the 
diameter  of  the  magnet.  In  solid  and  in 
hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter  it  is 
equal  in  amount.  The  attraction  of  an  arma- 
ture by  an  electromagnet  is  proportionate 
to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
as  long  as  the  magnetic  moment  does  not 
attain  its  maximum.  Two  unequally  strong 
electromagnets  attract  each  other  with  a 
fon:e  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sums 
•f  both  currents.  For  powerful  magnets  the 
length  of  the  branches  of  an  electromagnet  is 
without  influence  on  the  weight  which  it  can 
support,  (danot.) 

e  lec-tro  mag'-net-lst,  «.  One  skilled 
in  electro-magnetism. 

e  lee  tro-mas  sage.  >.  The  employment 
of  an  electric  current  in  massage,  or  kneading 
the  flesh  and  muscles. 

e-lec:tr6-med'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
medical.  ]  Pertaining  to  medicine  and  to  elec- 
tricity ;  designed  to  cure  diseases  by  means 
of  electricity. 

electromedical  apparatus,  «.  An 
instrument  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by 
electro  magnetism . 


e-Iec  tro-me  tal-lur-gy,  ».  [Eng.  electro, 
and  metallurgy.]  The  act  of  precipitating 
metals  from  their  solutions  by  the  alow  action 
of  a  galvanic  current.  The  method  of  doing 
this  was  discovered  independently  by  Spencer 
in  England,  and  by  Jacobi  in  St.  Petersburg. 
(OonoT) 

e-lec  trom-e-ter,  *.  [Or.  ^A«TPOK  (elektron] 
=  amber,  and  nerpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  amount  of  an 
electrical  force.  In  Coulomb's  torsion  electro- 
meter the  force  opposed  to  that  of  electricity 
is  the  resistance  to  twisting  offered  by  an 
elastic  thread.  In  Henley's  quadrant  electro- 
meter the  electric  force  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  repulsion  which  it  produces  upon 
a  pith-ball  attached  to  a  silk  fibre  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  a  graduated  arc.  [ELEC- 
TROSCOPE.] Sir  William  Thomson's  and 
Varley's  electrometers  are  the  most  delicate 
of  all,  and  are  used  in  reading  the  insulating 
power  of  telegraph-cables.  [GALVANOMETER.] 
The  strength  of  the  electric  force  excited  by 
the  rubbing  of  glass,  sulphur,  amber,  wax, 
resin,  &c.,  was  measured  by  Gilbert  by  means 
of  an  iron  needle  (not  very  small)  moving 
freely  on  a  point,  versorium  electricum,  very 
similar  to  the  apparatus  employed  by  Haiiy 
and  Brewster,  in  trying  the  electricity  excited 
in  different  minerals  by  warmth  and  friction. 
Another  form  of  the  instrument  is  Lane's 
electrometer.  Knight,  Ac. 

e-lec-trd  mgt '-ri-caL  o.  [Eng.  ekctro,  and 
metrical.]  Measuring  electric  force  ;  pertain- 
ing to  electrometry. 

t  e'-lSc-tro'-ine't'-ry,  *.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Or. 
Utrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  The  department 
of  science  which  seeks  to  measure  the  intensity 
of  electricity  at  any  time  in  a  particufev  body. 


e  lee  tro  mo  tion,  ».  [Eng.  electro,  and 
motion.]  The  motion  of  electricity  in  its 
passage  from  one  metal  to  another  in  a  voltaic 
circuit ;  mechanical  action  produced  by  means 
of  electricity. 

e  lee  tro  mo  tlve,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
motive.]  Producing  electromotion  ;  produc- 
ing mechanical  effects  uy  means  of  eleetrio 
currents. 

"  Physicists  have  traced  the  sou»ce  of  the  efo*r*. 
motive  force  of  iwlarisation  to  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
deposited  in  (or  on)  the  platiuuiu  plntei."— Electrician. 
Oct.  7.  1882. 

electromotive-force,  *.    This  term  is 

used  to  denote  that  which  moves,  or  tends  to 
move  electricity  from  one  place  to  another. 
Generally  expressed  by  the  letters  E.M.F 

electromotive-series,  s. 

Of  the  metals  in  a  voltaic  couple  :  Metals  so 
arranged  as  to  have  the  most  electropositive  at 
one  «nd,  and  the  most  electronegative  at  the 
other.  Ohm's  Law  on  the  subject — i.e.,  the  law 
discovered  by  Ohm— is  that  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
divided  by  the  resistance. 

elec  tro  mo'  to  graph,  «.  An  appar- 
atus used  occasionally  as  a  substitute  for  an 
electromagnet,  and  in  one  form  of  telephone. 
It  contains  a  rotating  cylinder  of  moist  chalk 
on  which  presses  a  platinum  point,  the  friction 
of  which  is  reduced  by  electrolytic  action 
caused  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 

6-lec-tro-mo  -tor,  s.  [Eng.  ekctro,  and  mo- 
tor.] An  apparatus  actuated  by  electricity 
and  imparting  motion  to  a  machine.  [ELEC- 

nOMAONETIC-  ENGINE.] 

e-lec  tro  inns'  en  lar,  a.  Relating  to 
the  action  of  electricity  on  the  muscles,  as,  ap 
electromiucular  phenomenon. 

•  e-lec'-tron,  *.  [Or  =•  amber.]  The  aamt 
as  ELECTRUM  (q.v  } 


fc-lec-tro-neg'-a-tive,  a.  A  «.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  negative.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  of  being 
attracted  by  an  electropositive   body,  or  a 
tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive  pole  in  elec- 
trolysis. 

B.  As  subsl. :  A  body  which,  in  electrolysis, 
passes  to  the  positive  pole :  an  anione. 

electronegative  ions,      ,.       The 

anions,  or  negative  atoms,  or  atom  groups  into 
which  the  molecules  of  an  electrolyte  are 
decomposed  by  electrolysis. 

e-lec  -tro-nome,  *.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
vono*  (nomos)  =  a  law,  a  regulation.]  A 
measurer  of  electricity.  [ELECTROMETER]. 

e*-lec-tr6-path'-y,  ,.  The  electrical  treat- 
ment of  disease ;  the  employment  of  electricity 
as  a  curative  agent. 

S-lec'-tro-phone,  s.  [Eng.,  ekctro,  and  Ur 
6<ovri  (phone)  =  a  sound,  a  tone,  or  <txave<* 
(phoned)=to  sound.] 

1;  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Strethill 
Wright  in  1864  for  producing  sound  by  electric 
currents  of  high  tension.  [TELEPHONE]. 

2.  A  form  of  telephonic  transmitter  which 
was  claimed  by  its  inventor  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  telephonic  communication  through 
sub-marine  cables. 

S-lec'-tr5-ph6r,  e-Icc-tropn'-or-us,  ». 

[Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  ^opos  (pharos)  =  bear- 
ing.] An  instrument  invented  by  Volta  about 
1776,  for  generating  electricity  by  induction. 
It  consisted  of  a  thick  disc  of  resin  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  called  tho  plate 
resting  on  a  tin  foil  called  the  sole.  The  plata 
has  a  metallic  cover,  insulated  by  a  glass 
handle.  The  resinous  plate  being  excited  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  warm  and  dry  flannel,  the 
metallic  coyer  is  placed  upon  it,  and  a  spark 
of  —  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it  •  if  it 
then  be  raised,  it  affords  a  spark  of  +  elec- 
tricity. On  replacing  the  cover  and  again 
touching  it,  it  affords  another  spark  of  — 
electricity,  and  so  on.  It  forms  a  portable 
electrifying-machine,  and  is  used  as  a  gas- 
lighter  by  developing  a  spark  over  the  burner, 
inflaming  the  issuing  gas.  There  are  other 
forms  of  the  instrument. 

e  leV- tro  phore,  «.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Electrophoridw  (q.v.). 

e-lec' -tro  phor-i-dae,  s.  A  family  of 
anguilhform  fishes,  of  the  order  Plectospon- 
dyli.  It  contains  the  Electric  Eel. 

S-lec-tro-phd-to'm'-e'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  photometer.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  light  by  means  of  electricity. 

6  -lee  -tro  -pho-to"  -mi-  crog'-ra  -  ph&  ». 

[Eng.  electro,  and  photomicrography.]  The  art 
of  photographing  objects  as  magnified  by  the 
microscope  by  the  help  of  the  electric  light. 

S-lec--tro  phys  i-6  lotf-i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
electro,  and  />liysiological.]  Pertaining  to 
electrophysiology. 


S-lec-trft-phys-l-or-o  -g-Ut,   .. 

skilled  in  electro-physiology. 


One 


S-lec-tr6-phys  -i-ol'-i-gy,  «.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  physiology.]  Physiological  results  pro- 
duced by  electricity,  or  vice  versa. 

S-lec'  tro-plate,  v.t.  &  *.    [Eng.  elect™,  and 

plate.] 

A.  As  verb:  To  cover  with  a  coating   of 
silver  or  other  metal  by  means  of  an  electric 
current. 

B.  As  sitbs.  :  Articles  covered  with  silver  or 
other  metals  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

8-lSc'-tr6-plat-er,  ».  [Eng.  electrnplat^), 
•er.]  One  who  practises  or  professes  electro 
plating. 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdi, 
9T,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  sfa ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.  w,  » = e.  ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 


electroplating — electrotypist 
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8-lec'-tr6-plat-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
j>toi/i<7.]  A  means  of  covering  a  metal  or  a 
metallic  surface  by  exposure  in  a  bath  of  a 
solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  electrolytic  action.  In  180)  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  of  Woolwich,  and  in  1801  Wool- 
aston,  made  discoveries  which  led  the  way  to 
electroplating.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1838 
that  Mr.  Spencer  gave  it  a  practical  bearing 
by  making  casts  of  coin  and  casts  in  intaglio 
from  the  matrices  thus  formed.  Professor 
Jacob!,  of  Dorpat,  in  Russia,  an  independent 
inventor,  in  the  same  year  also  produced 
much-admired  electroplated  articles. 

The  process,  briefly  described,  is  as  follows : 
The  voltaic  current  employed  is  supplied  by  a 
constant  battery,  such  as  Daniells'  or  Bun- 
sen's.  In  the  simple  form,  the  galvanic 
current  is  produced  in  the  same  vessel  in 
which  the  metallic  deposit  is  effected.  The 
outer  vessel  of  glass,  stone-ware,  or  wood, 
contains  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt— say, 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  smaller  vessel  of  un- 
glazed  porcelain  contains  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  A  plate  of  zinc,  forming  the  positive 
pole,  is  suspended  in  the  acid  solution,  and 
connected  with  two  copper  medals  by  means 
of  a  copper  wire.  Electrolysis  ensues,  the 
copper  in  the  solution  is  deposited  on  the 
medal  which  forms  the  negative  pole,  and  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  maintained  by 
suspending  a  bag  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  the  bath.  In  the  compound  form, 
the  galvanic  current  is  produced  outside  the 
bath  containing  the  solution  to  be  decom- 
posed. In  this  arrangement  a  current  of  any 
degree  of  strength  may  be  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  number  of  cells  forming 
the  battery.  The  moulds  are  suspended  from 
a  metallic  rod,  opposite  to  which  a  plate  is 
hung.  Copper,  if  the  solution  is  a  salt  of  that 
metal,  will  serve  as  a  soluble  electrode,  and 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
metal  is  deposited  upon  the  mould.  The 
battery  being  charged,  the  plate  is  put  into 
communication  with  the  copper  pole  by  a 
copper  wire,  and  the  metallic  rod  is  put 
into  communication  with  the  zinc  pole. 
The  voltaic  current  being  passed  through 
the  solution  of  a  metal,  decomposition  takes 
.  place;  the  metal  being  electropositive  at- 
taches itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole  or  to  the  object  attached  thereto— a 
medal,  for  instance — while  the  oxygen  or  other 
electronegative  element  seeks  the  positive 
pole.  For  operations  on  a  large  scale  the 
dynamo  machine  is  now  employed  in  lieu  of  a 
voltaic  battery. 

S-lec-tro-poi'-on,  *.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
irottW  (poieon)  =  making,  pr.  par.  of  iroieo. 
(poieo)  =  to  make.l 

1.  A  name  applied   specially   to  Bunseu'g 
carbon  battery,  though  applicable   to  other 
forms. 

2.  A  liquid  composed  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  used  as  the 
exciting  liquid  of  an  electric  battery. 

e-lec -tro-po-lar,  a.  [Eijg.  electro,  and 
polar.] 

Of  a  conductor:  Positively  electrified  at  or 
on  one  end  or  surface,  and  negatively  at  or  on 
the  other. 

e-lec-tro  p6f  -i-tive,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  positive.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Having   a   tendency  to   the 
negative  pole  of  a  magnet  or  battery. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  body  where  an  electrolysis 
passes  to  the  negative  pole  ;  a  cation. 

electropositive-ions,  s.  The  kathi- 
ons,  positive  atoms,  or  atom  groups,  into 
which  the  molecules  of  an  electrolyte  are 
decomposed  by  electrolysis. 

S  -  lee  -  tro  -  piinc  -  tu  r  a  -  tion,  s.  [Eng. 
electro,  &n<i  puncturation.] 

Surg.  :  A  method  of  treatment  by  the  inser- 
tion of  needles  in  the  body,  and  passing  a 
voltaic  current  between  the  points. 

S-lSe-troHpunc'-ture,  v.t.   [Eng.  electro,  and 
puncture.) 
Surg. :  To  treat  by  electropuncturation. 

S-lSc-tri-py-rSm'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  pyrometer  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  high  degrees  of  temperature  by 


means  of  electricity.  Such  instruments  as 
have  been  devised  are  not  very  satisfactory  in 
practice.  Pouillet's,  described  by  Ganot,  is 
one  of  tie  best  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (188:1),  Professor 
Tait  indicated  a  means  by  which  he  hoped  to 
construct  a  serviceable  instrument.  His  ex- 
periments lead  to  the  assumption  that  by 
means  of  the  metals  iridium  and  ruthemium 
a  standard  thermo-electric  couple  might  be 
constituted.  "  I  shall  have  at  last  found  that 
which  I  have  long  searched  for,  a  definite 
standard  for  comparing  very  high  tempera- 
tures, such  as  furnaces,  &c.,  for  which  at 
present  we  have  no  suitable  instruments." 
(Pro/  Tait,  as  above.) 

e  lec  tro  re  cep'-tlve,  a.  Utilizing  an 
electric  current,  as  by  a  telegraphic  wire,  or 
an  electric  light  or  motor. 

e-lec  -tro-scope,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
oxon-eid  (skoped)  =  to  view,  to  see.)  An  in- 
strument for  detecting  electrical  excitation. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  with  a  wooden  bot- 
tom, a  brass  wire  passing  through  the  cork, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ball  of  the  same  metal ; 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  are  gummed  two 
depending  strips  of  gold-leaf.  The  test  of  the 
electric  condition  of  a  body  is  to  bring  a  small 
ball  suspended  from  a  filament  of  silk  against 
the  body,  and  then  apply  the  same  ball  to 
the  knob  of  the  electroscope.  The  presence 
of  electricity  will  be  shown  by  the  divergence 
of  the  leaves,  which,  being  similarly  electri- 
fied, will  repel  each  other.  A  rod  of  glass 
or  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  and  applied  to  the 
knob  will  determine  if  the  previous  excitation 
was  positive  or  negative.  The  dry-pile  elec- 
troscope consisted  of  a  gold-leaf  suspended 
between  two  balls,  and  Grove  improved  on  this 
by  insulating  the  gold-leaf  between  two  sur- 
faces and  charging  it  at  the  same  time  by  an 
electrified  rod.  [ELECTROMETER,] 

e-lec-tri-scop'-lo,  a.  [Eng.  electroscop(e)  ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  electroscope ; 
performed  by  means  of  an  electroscope, 

e-lSc-tro-stat'-Ic,  a.      [Eng.  electro,  and 

static.]    Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state  of 

rest. 

^  Electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  : 

"In  the  C.  O.  S.  system,  the  electrottatic  mitt  of 
electricity  is  accordingly  that  quantity  which  would 
repel  an  equal  quantity  at  the  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre with  a  force  of  one  dyne."—  Everett :  The  C.  G.8. 
Si/ttem  qf  Unitt  (Loud..  1675!.  ch.  xi..  p.  04. 

electrostatic-field,  «.  The  region  of 
electrostatic  force  which  surrounds  a  charged 
body. 

electrostatic-leakage,  *.  The  grad- 
ual dissipation  of  a  charge  owing  to  imperfect 
insulation  of  the  conductor. 

electrostatic  lines   of  force,  - 

Lines  of  force  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
charged  body  by  the  presence  of  the  charge. 
These  lines  pass  through  dielectrics  and  affect 
more  distant  electrics ;  how  is  not  known. 

electrostatic-units,  8.  Units  based 
on  the  force  exerted  between  two  quantities  of 
static  electricity ;  a*  units  of  quantity,  poten- 
tial, ic. 

e-lec'-tro-stat  -Ics,  s.  [ELECTROSTATIC.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  a 

iv  state  of  rest  as  distinguished  from  Electro- 
dynamics, in  which  the  electricity  is  in  a  state 
of  motion.  The  distinction  is  analogous  to 
that  between  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 

e-lec  tro-tech'nic,  a.  Relating  to  the 
industrial  application  of  electricity. 

e-lec-tro-tech'-nics,  «.  The  science  of 
the  methods  by  which  electricity  is  applied  to 
the  industrial  arts. 

8-lec-tr6-tel-e-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  telegraphic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  electric  telegraph.  [TELEGRAPH.] 

e-lec  trftte  leg'  ra-phy,  «.  Tele- 
graphy by  means  of  electricity. 

e-lec  tro  than  a'-sia,  «.  Death  by  elec- 
tricity, either  legal  or  accidental. 


S-lec-tro-ther  nujm  cy,  ,.  [Eng  electro, 
™  J> ,  *«""""*  (thermansis)  =  heating.] 
The  department  of  electricity  which  treats  of 
the  ettect  of  an  electric  current  on  the  tem- 
perature of  a  conductor  or  part  of  a  circuit 
composed  of  two  different  metals. 

e-lec-tro  ther-mSt'-ic,  a.      Pertainln. 

to  beat  generated  by  electricity. 

*££  tr°  t2'-*1""*-*,  «  Same  a.  Elec- 
trothauasia  (q.v.). 

S-lec'-trd-tint,  *.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tint.]  A 
mode  of  engraving  in  which  the  design  is 
drawn  on  a  copper  plate  with  an  acid-resisting 
varnish  By  the  electro-bath  a  reverse  is 
Obtained,  and  from  this  copies  are  printed. 
The  process  may  be  adapted  to  relief  or  to 
plate  printing. 

e-lec-tr6-tSnf  -Ing,  «.  The  method  of 
producipg  an  electrotint. 

e-lec'  tro-tome,  «.  A  device  for  breaking 
an  electric  circuit — usually  automatic. 

e"-lec-tr6-t6n'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tonic.] 
Pertaining  to  electric  tension. 

electrotonic- state,  i. 

Elect. :  The  latent  state  of  a  conductor  while 
it  is  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
current. 

e-lec-trS-tonr-ize,  v.t.  To  alter  the  nor- 
mal action  of  a  muscle  or  nerve  by  electricity. 

e-leo-tro-tbn'-ous,  o. 

1.  Relating  to  electric  tension. 

2.  Caused  by  or  due  to  electrotonna. 

e-leo-tro-ton'-us,  «.  The  change  induced 
in  a  nerve  or  muscle  by  electric  action. 

8-l5c'-tr6-type,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
TUTTOS  (tupos)  =  a  figure,  an  image,  TUWT» 
(tupto)  —  to  strike.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  copies  of 
medals,  woodcuts,  4c.,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric deposition  of  copper  upon  a  mould  taken 
from  the  original. 

2.  A  copy,  usually  in  copper,  of  a  form  of 
tyjw.    A  page  of  the  type  is  covered  with  wax, 
which  is  driven  into  the  interstices  by  power- 
ful pressure.    The  face  of  the  wax-mould  is 
covered  with  plumbago  to  give  it  a  conducting 
surface  to  which  the  metal  will  adhere.    The 
positive  pole  of  a  battery  is  attached  to  the 
mould,  and  the  negative  to  a  copper  plate,  and 
both  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  solution.    The  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  face  of  the  mould  in  a  thin  film,  which 
increases  in  thicknesses  the  process  continues. 
The  shell  having  attained  the  thickness  of  a 
stout  sheet  of  pai>er,  the  mould  is  removed 
from    the    bath,    the    shell    detached,    and 
strengthened    by    a    backing  of   type-metaL 
This  process  is  called  backing-up.      As  type- 
metal  will  not  readily  adhere  to  copper,  the 
back  of  the  shell  is  coated  with  tin,  and  the 
shell  is  then  placed  face  downwards  on  a 
plate,  by  which  it  is  suspended  over  a  bath  of 
molten  type-metal.     When  it  has  attained  the 
requisite   heat,   a  quantity  of  the  metal   in 
dipped  up  and  floated  over  the  back  of  the 
shell.    When  cold,  the  plate  is  reduced  to  an 
even  thickness  by  a  planiug-niachine.      For 
printing,  it  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  lacking. 
Another  mode  of  obtaining  electrotype  plates 
from  a  letter-press  form  is  by  a  mould  of 
gutta-percha,  brushed  with  graphite  and  im- 
mersed   in  the  electro-plating  bath.    Gutta- 
percha  is  also    used    for    obtaining  intaglio 
moulds   and  then  cameo   impressions    from 
woodcuts,  for  printing.    [ELECTROPLATING.] 

5-lec  -tro-type,  v.t.  &  i.    [ELECTROTYPE,  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  take  copies  of  by  electro- 
typy. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  practise  the  art  of  electro- 
typing. 

e-lec'-tro- ly p-er,  «.  One  who  follows  the 
occupation  of  electrotyping. 

S-le'c'-tro'-typ-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electrotype)  ;  -ie.) 
Pertaining  to  electrotype  ;  produced' by  means 
of  electrotype. 

5-lec -tro-typ-ist,  ».  [Eng.  electrotype); 
-is*.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  plectrotvping. 


tfcl.  b6y;  pint.  Jo^rl;  oat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =« 
elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sioiu  =  shua.   -ble,  -diet  &c'  =  bej,  doL 
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J-lec-tro-typ-y,  *    lBn 

.     The  art  or  process  of  producing  copies 
electrotype. 

fc-lec-tro-ty-pi-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro 
•typographic.}  Pertaining  to  printing  by  elec 
tricity. 

electro  typographic -machine,  s.  An 

apparatus  invented  by  Fontaine,  a  French 
barrister,  for  printing  short  legal  documents, 
,  Ac.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  arranged 
around  two  horizontal  discs,  one  above  the 
other,  and  surmounted  by  a  third  disc  which 
has  notches  corresponding  to  the  types  below. 
A  bar  in  the  centre  is  caused  to  press  upon 
the  notch  representing  any  particular  letter, 
which  is,  by  electromagnetic  action,  caused 
to  drop  and  leave  its  impression  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  wound  upon  a  roller  beneath,  then  re- 
turning to  its  place.  When  the  whole  has 
been  printed,  an  impression  is  transferred  to 
a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  any  number 
of  copies  may  be  taken. 

e  lee  tro  vec'  tion,  «.  Osmose  aided  by 
electricity. 

f-lec-trd-vit'-al,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  vital] 
Derived  from  or  dependent  upon  vital  pro- 
cesses. Used  of  currents  believed  by  some 
physiologists  to  circulate  in  the  nerves  of 
animals. 

fe  lee  tro  vit'  al  ism,  «.  The  theory  of 
neuro-electric  action. 

JUSc-tro-VOl-ta'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
voltaic.]  Pertaining  to  voltaic  electricity. 
Duchenne's  electrovoltaic  apparatus  was  de- 
signed to  send  currents  for  medical  purposes 
through  portions  of  the  human  body. 

i-lec-trum,  «.     [Lat,    from   Gr.    ^jAncrpox 
(Uektron).~] 
L  Mineralogy: 

(1)  Amber. 

(2)  The  same  as  2.  (q.v.).     Dana  calls  it 
Argentiferous  gold. 

2.  Metal.  :  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  con- 
taining from  twenty  to  fifty  j>er  cent,  of  silver. 
Its  colour  is  lighter  and  its  specific  gravity 
less  than  gold.  It  is  found  native,  and  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  coinage. 

•S-lec'-tu-ar-y,  *  let-u-a-rie,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
elcctiiarium,  electarium,  j>erhaps  for  elinctar- 
ium,  from  elingo  —  to  lick  away,  and  so  a 
medicine  which  dissolves  in  the  mouth.] 

Phar. :  A  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
powders  and  conserves  of  the  consistence  of 
honey. 

"  We  meet  with  divers  electuaries,  which  have  no 
Ingredient,  except  sugar,  common  tunny  two  of  them  " 
—Boyle. 

Jl-e  do'-ne,  *.  [Gr.  i\e&avri  (eUdone),  eAeowir; 
(heledoni)  —  a  kind  of  polypus.  (Aristotle.)"] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cephalopods,  family 
Octopodidae.  Two  species  are  known,  one 
(Eledone  cirrlwsus)  British.  (Forbes  £  Hanley.) 

•  £-lee-mos -yn-ar-I-ly,  adv.  fEng.  elee- 
mosyiiary ;  -ly.  ]  By  way  of  charity  ;  in  a 
charitable  manner  ;  charitably. 

8-lee-mis  -yn-a-ry,   *  c  lee  mos  In  a 

ry,  o.  ft  «.  [Low  Lat.  eleemosynnrius  =  an 
almoner ;  Gr.  «A* rj^oo-in'T)  (eleemosune)  =  alms 
(q.v.).] 

A.  At  adjective : 

L  Given  or  done  by  way  of  alms  or  charity. 

"  He  had  dune  many  several  eleemosynary  curei 
sunougst  them."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  704. 

2.  Relating  to  charity  or  alms  ;  established 
for   the   distribution    of    alms    or    charity ; 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

"The  Aermatyna.ru  sort  [of  corporatloua]  are  such  a* 
are  constituted  (or  the  pergietuil  distribution  of  the 
free  aluu.  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to  such 
person*  as  he  has  directed."— Klackttm*  :  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  18. 

3.  Supported  by  or  living  upon  alms  or 
Charity. 

*  It,  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  dispenses  alms. 

"  Kleeinosinary,  an  almner,  or,  one  that  gtre*  alms." 
—Blount :  Ulotlugraphia. 

2.  One  who  subsists  on  charity  or  alms : 

«  dependant. 

"  Living  as  an  eleemosynary  upou  a  perpetual  con- 
tribution froiu  all  and  every  part  of  the  creation."— 
SoutK  :  .Vermont,  ill.,  ser.  L 


el  -e-gan9e,*  el  -e-gan-cy,  s.  [Fr.  elegance; 
Lat.  elf.guntin,  from  elegans  =  neat,  elegant  ; 
8p.  elegancia  ;  Ital.  eleganzn.]  [ELEGANT.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant  ;  a 
state  of  beauty  arising  from  perfect  propor- 
tion and  propriety  of  the  parts,  and  an  absence 
of  anything  likely  to  cause  a  sensation  of  dis- 
cord or  want  of  harmony  ;  symmetry. 

"  Tell  me  no  wore  of  legs  and  feet 
Where  grace  and  eleynnr-y  meet  ' 

Cotton  :  On  tin.  Anne  King. 

2.  Refinement,  polish.    (Used  of  language, 
style,  manners,  Sic.) 

"  My  plain,  homely  words 
Have  not  that  grace  that  elegance  affords." 

Drayton:  Owl. 

3.  Anything  which  is  elegant  ;  that  which 
pleases  by  the  i>erfect  propriety  and  propor- 
tion of  its  parts. 

"  My  comi>caitioiis  in  gardening  are  altogether  Pin- 
darick,  and  run  into  thelwautifulwilduess  of  nature, 
without  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art."—  Sptctator. 

eT-e-gant,  *  el  e  gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  elegant, 
from  Lai.  elegans,  from  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  lego 
=  to  choose  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  elegante.}  [ELECT.] 

L  Of  persons  : 

*  1.  Capable  of  choosing,  selecting,  or  dis- 
criminating with  nicety,  judgment,  and  taste. 

"  For  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant^  of  sapience  no  small  part  " 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1,017,  1,018. 

2.  Nice,  sensible  to  beauty  or  propriety. 

3.  Giving  rise  to  a  feeling  or  sensation  of 
pleasure  by  the  perfect  propriety,  elegance, 
or  gracefulness  of  manners,  language,  or  style; 
polished  :  as  an  elegant  speaker. 

H,  Of  things  : 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  perfect  pro- 
priety and  proportion  of  its  parts  ;  free  from 
anything  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  sensation 
of  discord  or  want  of  harmony  ;  characterized 
by  elegance,  grace,  or  tine  taste. 

2.  Polished,  refined,  graceful  ;  free  from  awk- 
wardness or  ooarseness  :  as  elegant  manners. 

3.  Polished  or  refined  in  language,  style, 
and  thought. 

"  As  for  the  oration  itself,  as  it  is  most  learned,  so  it 
is  most  elegant.'—  Gardiner:  Of  True  Obedience  ;  Pref. 
of  D.  Botiar. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  exhibiting  fine 
perception  of  what  is  required  ;  characterized 
by  neatness,  delicacy,  and  ingenuity  :  as  an 
elegant  chess  problem. 

5.  Excellent. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  elegant  and 
graceful,  see  GRACEFUL. 


^  adv.  [Eng.  elegant  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  elegant  manner  ;  with  taste,  elegance,  pro- 
priety, or  grace. 

"  He  delivered  his  amhassage  most  elegantly  in  the 
Italian  language."—  Walton  :  Life  of  Wotton. 

e"-le-gi'-&c,  *  S-lS-gi'-ack,  a.  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  elegiacus,  from  elegia  —  an  elegy  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elegies  ;  used  in  the 
composition  of  elegies  ;  as,  elegiac  verse. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  elegy  ;  sad,  mournful, 
plaintive. 

"  Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate, 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes." 

Gay:  Trivia. 

B.  -4s  subst.  :    A  style  of  verse  commonly 
nsed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iu  writing 
elegies  ;   it  consists  of  couplets  of  alternate 
hexameters  and  pentameters.    It  was  some- 
times applied  to  any   distich,  even  of  two 
hexameters. 

"  His  Latin  elegiada  an  pure."—  Wnrinn  :  History 
of  English  Poetry. 

*  Sl-e-gl  -ac-al,  a.     [Eng.  elegiac;  -al.]    The 
same  as  ELEOIAC  (q.v.). 

el  c  gi  am  bic,  a.  [Eng.  elegy,  and  iambic.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  used  by 
Horace. 

*  ei-e'-gi  ast,  s.    [Eng.  elegy  ;  -ast.]    A  writer 
of  elegies  ;  an  elegist. 

"The  great  fault  of  these  eleaiiuti  is,  that  they  are 
In  tauafr  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  iwrtof  man. 
kind  very  little  i«lu."—  Voldsmith  :  flear  of  Wake- 
field,  cb.  xvii. 

*  cT  e-  glc,  *  el  -e-gick,  a.      [Eng.  eleg(y)  ; 
•ick.]    Elegiac. 

*  i-lS-fei-ig'-ra-pher,  «.     [Gr.  «Aeyeioyp<x- 
</>ov  (elegeiographos),  from  tAeyei'a  (elegeia)  =  an 
elegy,   and  ypcu£u>    (grnphfi)  =  to  write.]     A 
writer  of  elegies  ;  an  eh-gist. 


« e-le'-gi-ous,  a.     [Eng.  elegy;   -out.]     La- 
menting, melancholy. 

"  If  your  eleginus  breath  should  hap  to  roan 
A  nappy  tear,  close  harb'riug  in  his  eye." 

Quartet:  Emblena. 

*  el'-e-gise,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  eleg(y) ;  -ise  » -Izt.] 

1.  Trans. :    To   write  an  elegy  upon ;  to 
lament  in  elegies. 

"  Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass." 

Uyron  :  English  Bardi  A  Scotch  Ketiemrt. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  lament  as  iu  an  elegy. 

"  I  perhaps  should  have  elegittd  on  for  a  page  or  two 
farther."—  Walpole:  Lettert,  I.  329. 

eT-e-gist,  s.  [Eng.  eleg(y);  -ist.]  A  writer 
or  composer  of  elegies. 

"  Our  elegiit  and  the  chroniclers  impute  the  crime  of 
withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the 
king  of  France."—  Warton :  History  of  English  Poetrf. 
i.  108. 

S-le'-git,  s.     [Lat.  =  he  has  chosen,  3rd  pers. 
sing.  perf.  indie,  of  eligo  =  to  choose.] 
Law : 

1.  A  writ  of  execution  after  judgment  issu- 
ing from  the  court  where  the  record  or  other 
proceedings  upon  it  are  grounded,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the   sheriff,  who  by  virtue  of  it 
gives  to  the  judgment  creditor  possession  of 
the  debtor's  lands,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  until 
his  debt  and  damages  are  fully  paid. 

"The  fourth  s|>ecies  of  execution  is  by  the  writ  of 
elegit,  so  called  because  it  is  in  the  choice  or  election 
of  the  plaintiff  whether  he  will  sue  out  this  writ  or 
one  of  the  former  writs  of  capias  or  fieri  facial,  by 
which  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels  are  not  sold, 
but  only  appraised  ;  and  all  of  them,  except  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough,  are  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at 
such  reasonable  appraisement  and  price,  in  part  of 
satisfaction  of  his  debt  If  the  iroods  are  not  sufficient, 
then  his  lands  are  also  delivered  to  the  plaintiff;  to 
hold,  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt 
be  levied,  or  till  the  defendants  interest  be  expired  ; 
as,  till  the  death  of  the  defendant,  if  he  l>e  tenant  for 
life  or  iu  tail.  During  this  period  the  plaintiff  ii 
called  tenant  by  eleijlt.  Tl«is  execution,  or  seizing  ol 
lauds  by  elegit,  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  after  it  the 
body  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  taken  :  but  if  execu- 
tion can  only  be  had  of  the  goods,  because  there  are  no 
lands,  and  such  goods  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
debt,  a  capias  ad  satitfaciendum  may  then  be  had 
after  the  elegit ;  for  such  elegit  is  in  this  case  no  more 
in  effect  than  a  fieri  faciat.  So  that  body  and  good* 
may  be  taken  iu  execution,  or  land  and  goods ;  but 
not  body  and  land  too,  upou  any  judgment  between 
•ubject  and  subject  in  the  course  of  the  common 
law."— flJttc*»to»i« .'  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit. 

el'-5-gy,  *  el-e-gie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  elegw,  from 
Lat.  elegia,  from  Gr.  e'Aeyei'a  (elegeia)  =  an 
elegy ;  originally  neut.  pi.  of  e\tyelov  (elegeion) 
=  a  distich  consisting  of  an  hexameter  and 
a  pentameter,  from  <fAeyo«  (elegos)—  a  lament.] 

1.  A  lament,  a  funeral  song  or  ode  ;  origi- 
nally applied  to  or.e  written  iu  elegiac  verse. 

2.  Any  funeral  lament ;  a  dirge. 

"  Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill, 

My  harp  alone  : "    Scott :  Rokeby.  v.  18. 

3.  A  poem  written  in  a  mournful  or  serious 
style. 

"  He  hangs  oi'.es  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegiei  upon 
brambles,  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Kosa- 
Hiid. "—Shakeip. :  At  You  Like  It.  iii.  1 

4.  Any  poem  written  in  elegiac  verse. 

eT-e-ment,  s.    [Fr.  element,  from  Lat.  elemen* 
turn  =  a  first  principle  :  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  perhaps   from  the  same  root  aa 
aliment;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  elemento.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  first  or  constituent  principles, 
of  which  anything  consists  or  is  compounded ; 
one  of  the  fundamental  parts  or  principles  by 
the  combination  or  aggregation  of  which  any- 
thing is  composed,  or  upon  which  its  consti- 
tution is  based. 

"The  elemental  be  those  original!  thiuges  vuinyxt 
and  vncompouude  of  whose  tem|>eraunce  and  myxture 
all  other  thyuges  hauynge  corporall  suhstauuce,  be 
compacte."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Caitel  of  Helth,  bk.  1. 

(2)  (PI.):  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  so- 
called  elements  of  which  our  world  i.s  com- 
posed. 

(3)  The  air,  the  sky,  the  winds. 

"  My  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well ; 
The  element!  l>e  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort" 

Shakeip.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra.  111.  •. 

(4)  Any  ingredient  or  constituent  part. 

"  In  whom  so  mixed  the  elements  all  lay. 
That  none  to  one  could  sov'reiguty  impute." 

liraytun  :  Barotu'  Wan,  bk.  111. 

*  (5)  The  world,  the  universe. 

"  The  rleinen/i  shall  burn  with  fervent  bear  '— • 
/•••••  ill.  10. 

((i)  The  proper  or  natural  habitat  of  any 
creature,  as  water  of  fish. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o>  -  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


element — elench 


1841 


f.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  proper  or  natural  sphere  of  any 
person ;  the  state  of  life  or  action  most  suited 
to  any  person. 

"  They  shew  that  they  are  out  of  their  tltmmt, 
and  that  logick  is  none  of  their  taleut."— Bacon :  On 
Learning. 

(2)  (PI.)  The  first  rudiments  or  elementary 
principles  of  any  science  or  art. 

"  Every  parish  should  keep  a  petty  schoolmaster, 
which  should  bring  up  children  in  the  first  element! 
of  letters."— Spenser:  State  of  Inland. 

(3)  A   datum,    quantity,    value,    or   other 
matter  necessary  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  making  any  calculation,  or  coming  to 
any  conclusion. 

*(4)  One  of  the  fundamental  sources  of 
activity  or  moving  causes  in  nature  or  life. 

"All  subsists  hy  elemental  strife, 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life." 

Pope:  Etsay  on  .Vim.  i.  1G»,  170. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Astron. :  [Elements  of  an  orbit], 

2.  Chem. :  An  element  is  a  substance  which  has 
not  yet  been  resolved  into  a  more  simple  form 
of  matter,  nor  obtained  by  the  union  of  other 
elementary  substances.  It  has  been  stated 
that  at  high  temperatures  certain  of  the  ele- 
ments have  been  decomposed,  as  shown  by 
certain  spectroscopic  phenomena,  but  the  con- 
stituents have  not  been  separated  from  each 
other.  The  number  of  elementary  substances 
is  not  known,  as  certain  of  the  earth-metals 
have  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  The 
substances  which  require  further  investigation 
before  their  claims  as  elements  are  admitted 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  The  Elements 
have  been  divided  into  Metallic  and  Non- 
metallic  elements  (q.v.),  but  this  division  is 
not  clearly  defined,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
others,  are  on  the  border  line.  Hydrogen 
should  be  regarded  as  a  metal.  Following 
Mendeleetf,  they  are  classed  also  according  to 
their  atomicity.  They  form  remarkable  series 
of  three  elements  in  which  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  middle  element  is  almost  half  tjie 
weight  of  the  sum  of  the  other  two  elements, 
and  its  properties  chemical  and  physical  are 
intermediate  :  as,  Cl  35 '4,  Br  80,  I  126-5  ;  8  32, 
Be  79,  Te  125  ;  Li  7,  Na  23,  K  39  ;  K  39,  Rb  85, 
Cs  133  ;  Ca  40,  Sr  87  "5,  Ba  137  ;  Mg  24,  Zn  65, 
Cd  112 ;  Al  27,  Ga  70.  In  113-4.  Other  ele- 
ments having  similar  properties  have  their 
atomic  weights  nearly  the  same  ;  as,  Ni  58'6, 
Co  58-6,  Fe  56,  Mn  55,  Cr  52 ;  Ce  140,  La  140  ; 
Pt  194  4,  Ir  132-5,  Os  195  ;  Rh  104,  Ru  104, 
Pd  106.  Certain  elements  form  the  chief  part 
of  nature.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon  are  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic 
matter;  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ;  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  Rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of 
oxides  of  silicon,  calcium,  magnesium,  alumi- 
nium, iron,  sodium,  and  potassium  combined 
with  each  other,  or  with  carbonic  acid.  Sodium 
chloride  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  sea- 
water  ;  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium 
form  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  animals. 
Metals  occur  native  or  as  carbonates,  oxides, 
and  sulphides.  But  some  of  the  rarer  ele- 
ments occur  very  widely  diffused  ;  thus  iron 
generally  contains  a  trace  of  vanadium  ;  clay, 
especially  that  of  Gault,  traces  of  lithium. 
Many  mineral  springs  contain  Caesium  and 
Rubidium  in  minute  quantities.  Traces  of 
rare  metals  in  the  soil  may  often  be  detected 
if  some  of  the  plants  growing  therein  be  burnt 
and  their  ashes  examined. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  element*  and 
their  symbols  and  atomic  weights  :— 


ELEMENT. 


O-___^  ATUM1U 

i  «•**•<«-  WKIOBT. 


ATOMIC 


Aluminium  . 
Antimony  (Stibium)  . 
Arsenic  .... 
Barium .... 
Beryllium  (Glucinium) 
Bismuth 

Boron     .... 
Bromine 
Cadmium      . 
Casium. 

Calcium  .  .  . 
Carbon  .... 
Cerium  .... 
Chlorine  .  .  . 
Cl.,  .mium  .  .  . 
Col  it 


Copper  (Cuprum). 
•  Davynm      .       . 
•Decipium   . 
Didymium   .  •    . 

Fluorine 
Oallium  . 
Qermtuilum  . 
Gold  (Aurum) 


Br 

Od 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

Cl 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

Da 


F 
Ga 
Ge 
An 


11-0 
80t) 
112D 
133-0 
40D 
12-0 
140-0 
JB-4 
52*0 
&8-< 
63-0 

159'0 
142-9 
ltt'0 
19-0 
70.0 

74-S 
IM-f 


Hydrogen      . 

Indium  . 

lodiue    , 

Iridium . 

Iron  (Kerrum) 

Lanthanum  . 

Lead  i  Plumbum) 

Lithium 

Magnetium 

Manganese     . 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Molybdauuin 

Nickel    . 

Niobium 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen  . 

Palladium     . 

Phosphorus  . 

•Philippium 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kaliuin) 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon    . 

Silver  (Argentum 

Sodium  (Natrium  i 

Strontium     . 

Sulphur 

Tantalum      . 

Tellurium     . 

•Terbium     . 

Thallium       . 

Thorium 

•  Thulium     . 

Tin  (Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

Uranium 

Vanadium     . 

Ytterbium    . 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Nl 
Nb 
N 

US 

o 

Pd 
P 


7-0 
14-0 

55-0 
SOO'O 
StSD 
58-6 
»4'0 
14-0 
1WO 
16-0 

in«-o 
si-o 

142-5 
1944 
89-0 
104'0 
85-0 
103-5 
140-0 
44-0 
79T> 
28-0 
108-0 
23-0 
8T-t 
32-0 
182-0 
125-0 
147H) 
MM -0 
2S2-0 
169'S 
118*0 
48-0 
183-1 
240-0 
51-0 
173-0 
89-0 
6VO 
90-0 


The  following  elements  are  gases  at  ordinary 
temperature :  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen, 
Chlorine,  and  Fluorine  ;  and  two  are  liquids, 
Bromine  and  Mercury.  For  other  properties 
of  the  elements,  see  ATOMICITY,  ATOMIC 
WEIGHT,  ATOMIC  THEORY,  ATOMIC  HEAT,  Ac. 

"  The  combinations  of  metallic  eU.,nntt  among 
themselves  are  distinguished  by  the  general  term 
alloys,  and  those  of  mercury  as  amalgams." — Orahani : 
Chem.ttry  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 

3.  Eccles.  (PI.) :  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist. 

4.  Elect. :   Elements  in  binary  compounds 
are  divided  into  electropositive  and  electro- 
negative. The  former  separated  at  the  positive 
pole   are   electronegative,  and  those  at  the 
negative  are  electropositive. 

5.  Math. :    If  we  suppose  a  surface  to  be 
generated  by  a  right  line  moving  according  to 
some  fixed  law,  every  position  of  the  moving 
line  is  called  an  element.    The  term  is  also 
applied  to  an  infinitely  small  particle  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  entire    magnitude  con- 
sidered. 

IT  Elements  of  an  orbit : 

Astron. :  Those  quantities  the  determination 
of  which  define  the  path  or  orbit  of  a  planet, 
a  comet,  or  other  celestial  body,  thus  enabling 
the  observer  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  such  body  at  any  i>ast  or  future  time. 

"  Meantime  Dr.  Copeland  has  computed  from  Mr. 
Chandler's  clement*  an  epliemeris  of  the  comet  for 
midnight  at  Greenwich."— Athenaum,  Oct.  7, 1884. 

*el-e-inent,  v.t.    [ELEMENT,  *.] 

1.  To  compound  of  elements. 

"  As  all  else,  being  elemented  too. 
Love  sometimes  would  contemplate,  sometimes  do." 
Donne :  Love'*  Growth. 

2.  To  constitute ;  to  form  an  element  or 
first  principle  of. 

"  Dull  sublunary  lovers'  love 
Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 
Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  tiling  which  elrmentrtt  it." 
Donne  :  A  f  indication  Forbidding  Mourning. 

Sl-g-men'-tal,  a.    [Eng.  element;  -al.} 

1.  Produced  by  or  amongst  elements  or  first 
principles  ;  pertaining  to  the  four  elements  of 
which  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  composed. 

"  The  furious  elemental  war." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  800. 

2.  Arising  from  first  principles ;   natural, 
innate. 

"  Leeches  are  by  some  accounted  poison,  not  properly, 
that  is,  by  tem|>eramental  contrariety,  oocnlt  form, 
or  so  much  as  elemental  repugnancy;  but  inwardly 
taken,  they  fasten  upon  the  veins,  and  occasion  an 
effusion  of  blood."— Browne. 

*3.  Pertaining  to  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  any  art  or  science  ;  elementary, 
rudimentary. 

"  All  the  elemental  rales 
Of  erudition,  and  the  schools.  * 

Catethorn  :  Wit  t  Learning. 


•el-e'-mgn-taT-l'-ty,  s.  [Eng.  elf  mental; 
•ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beini;  elemental 
or  elementary. 

"  By  this  I  ho|x>  the  elementalUy  (that  is,  the  uni- 
versality) of  detraction,  or  disparagement  (or  what 
else  you  will  call  this  mnl  dire],  is  out  of  dispute.*— 
WhiUock  :  JAe/m.  of  the  Sngliih,  p.  4S6. 

2.  Combination  of  principles  or  ingredient*. 

el-e-men-tal  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elemental; 
-ly.]  In  an  elemental  manner;  according  to 
elements ;  literally. 

*el-e-men  tar,  a.  [ELEMENTARY.]  Ele- 
mentary, primary. 

"  What  thyng  occasioned  the  showres  of  rayna 
Of  fyre  tlementar  in  his  supreme  spere." 

Skelton :  Crowne  of  LaurcU. 

el-£-men'-tar-I-nesst  *.  [Eng.  elementary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemen- 
tary ;  primary,  rudimentary. 

•  el-e-men-tar'-I-ty,  s.     [Eng.  elementary); 

-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemen- 
tary ;  elementariness. 

"  There  is  a  very  large  classis  of  creatures  in  the 
earth,  far  above  the  condition  of  elemtnt'trity." — 
Broune :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

el-e-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Lat.  elementarius,  from 
elementum ;  tr.  elementaire ;  Ital.  elementario.] 

1.  Consisting  of  only  one  element,  principle, 
or  constituent  part  ;  uucompounded,  uncom- 
bined,  primary,  simple. 

"  All  rain  water  contains  in  it  a  copious  sediment  of 
terrestrial  matter,  and  is  not  a  simple  elementary 
water."— Kay :  On  the  Creation,  pt  L 

2.  Rudimentary,  rudimental. 

44  Such  a  t>edantick  abuse  of  elementary  principle* 
as  would  have  disgraced  boys  at  school."— Burke.-  OH 
the  Arm//  Estimates. 

3.  Treating  of,  discussing,    explaining,  or 
teaching  the  elements  or  first  principles  of 
any  science  or  art. 

elementary  analysis,  s 

Chem.  :  Analysis  designed  to  ascertain  of 
what  elements  or  simple  substances  a  com- 
pound is  composed.  It  is  more  generally 
called  Ultimate  Analysis. 

elementary-organisms,  s.pl.       . 

Anat. :  A  name  proposed  by  Briicke  for 
animal  cells  destitute  of  envelope.  It  has  not 
come  into  general  use. 

elementary-organs,  s.  pi. 
Sot. :  The  cells  from  which  all  plants  are 
developed.    [CELL,  Hot.} 

elementary-schools,  s.  pi.  Schools  for 
teaching  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  ; 
primary  schools.  [SCHOOL.] 

elementary-substances,  5.  pi.  The 
same  as  ELEMENTS,  Chem.  (q.v.)- 

*  el-e-men-ta'-tion, s.  [Eng.  element;  -ation.] 

Instruction  in  the  elements  or  first  principles. 

el'-e-ment-ed,«.  [Eng.  element;  -ed.]  Com- 
posed or  consisting  of  elements ;  compounded 
of  elements  or  first  principles. 

el'-e-ments,  s.  pi.    [ELEMENT,  «.] 

el'-e-mi,  s.  [Fr.  flemi;  8p.,  Port.,  Altai,  elemi, 
from  either  a  native  American  or  an  Oriental 
word.] 

1.  Hot. :  Gum  resins  derived  from  various 
trees.      The  American  or  Brazilian  elemi  is 
from  Icica  Icicariba,    the  Mexican  from  Ela- 
phrium  elemtfentm,  and  the  Eastern  or  Manila 
from  Canariiim  commune. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  brownish  yellow  resin,  from  a 
species  of  elemi,  used  to  mix  with  spirit  and 
turpentine  varnishes  to  prevent  their  cracking 
as  they  dry.    Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a 
transparent  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  166*. 

3.  Phar.  :  Elemi  has  an  odour  like  fennel, 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.    It  is  used  to 
form    Unrjucntum  Elemi,  ointment  of  elemi, 
which  is  applied  as  a  topical  stimulant. 

el'-e-mine,  el'-e'-min,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  efenK 
(q.v.) ;  -ine  (Chem).'] 

Chem.  CjoHig.  The  transparent  colourless 
oil  distilled  from  elemi  resin. 

e-lench ,  *  e-lenche, .«.  [I»it.  elenchus ;  Qt. 
«Aryvp«  (elengchos),  from  <A<fyx«  (elengcho)  = 
to  refute,  to  prove,  to  argue.] 

L  Logic: 

1.  A  syllogism  by  which  an  opponent  i* 
made  to  contradict  himself. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo"wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  - tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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elenchic— elephantopus 


2.  A  fallacious  argument ;  a  sophism 

"  SUe  will  have  her  elenchr, 
To  cut  off  any  fallacy  I  call  hoi>e 
To  put  upon  her. " 

Maaiager :  Bmpenr  of  the  Boat,  11. 1. 

3.  The  refutation  of  an  opponent  by  argu- 
ing. 

IL  Antiq.:  A  kind  of  ear-ling  set  with 
pearls. 

•e-len-chlc,  *  e-len -chi  cal,  a.  [Eng. 
clench;  -ic;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
elench  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  clench. 

e-len '-Chl-cal-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  elenchical ; 
-ly.]  By  means  of  an  elench. 

*  e'-len-chize,  v.i.     [Eng.  elench;  -tee.]    To 
argue,  to  dispute. 

"  Hear  hiiu  pro'jlematize  ...  or  syllogize,  elencMte." 
—Ben  Jonson :  f/eta  Inn.  ii.  «. 

*  e-lerich   tic.  *  e  lench   tic  al,  a.    [Eng. 
eleiich ;   t    connective ;    suff.    -ic,   and   -ical.] 
Serving  to  convict,  refute,  or  contradict. 

"  Thin  IB  of  two  kinds,  didactic  and  eltnchtic."— 
Wilkini :  Xcclesiaitet,  p.  30 

*  e-len  -chus,  s.    [ELENCH.] 

*  e-lenc'-tic,  a.    [ELENCHTIC.] 

*  ClendiSCh,    a.      [A.S.    eltende.]      foreign, 
strange. 

*  elenge,  a.      [A.S.  ellende  =  foreign.]     Sad, 
mournful,  cheerless,  dull. 

"Povert  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge, 
Possessioun  that  no  wight  will  challenge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.781,  6.782. 

*  e^lenge  nesse, s.  [Eng.  elenge;  -ness.]  Sad- 
ness, grief,  care,  trouble. 

el-e  och  -ar-is,  s.  [Gr.  lAo?  (helos),  «Aeo« 
(heleos)  =  a  marsh,  and  x<ip«  (charts)  =  favour 
.  .  .  favour  felt ;  \a.ip<>>  (chairo)  —  to  rejoice.] 

Hot. :  Spike-rush.  A  genus  of  Cyperaceae, 
tribe  Scirpeae.  About  118  species  are  known, 
very  widely  distributed.  The  most  common 
Is  Eleocharis  palustris,  the  Creeping  Spike- 
rush,  which  has  a  stout  creeping  rootstock, 
with  many  tufts  of  leaves  and  stems,  four  to 
six  bristles  ;  compressed  fruit  It  is  found 
in  North  America,  in  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
Asia,  and  Western  India. 

el-e'-ot,  «•   [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  kind  of  apple. 

el-e-ot'-ra-gus,  *.  [Gr.  «AOC  (helos),  «A«os 
(?i€Zeos)=a'inarsh,  and  rpdyo?  (tragos)  —  a.  he- 
goat.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes.  Eleotragus 
arundinaceiis  is  the  Riet-Boc  (Reed-buck)  of 
Southern  Africa. 

el'-e-phant,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.  Ger.,  &  Prov.  ele- 
phant;  *Fr.  elephant;  8w.  elefant ;  Dut.  oli- 
phant;  Port,  ekphante;  Sp.  &  Ital.  elefante ; 
Lat.  elephas  (genit.  eleplutntis),  also  elephantus ; 
Gr.  «A«'cf>a«  (elephas),  genit.  cAe'^ai/rof  (ele- 
phantos):  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar  =  the 
elephant's  tusk,  ivory  only ;  in  Herodotus 
and  Aristotle  =  the  animal.  Cf.  Heb.  *]>» 
(eleph)  =  an  ox.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  A  horn  of  ivory.  (King  Alyaaunder,  1,182.) 
{See  etym.] 

2.  The  animal  described  under  II.  1  (q.v.). 

*  3.  Ivory  ;  the  teeth  of  elephants. 

"  High  o'er  the  gate,  In  elephant  and  gold. 
The  crowd  shall  Casar's  Indian  war  behold." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Georgia  lii.  «,  41 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  The  name  given  to  the  only  two 
species  of  elephants  still  living— viz.,  ElepJias 
indicus,  the  Indian  or  Asiatic ;  and  E.  afri- 
eanus,  the  African  elephant.  The  molars  of 
the  former  are  f,  with  undulating  bands  of 
enamel ;  those  of  the  latter  4,  their  crowns 
with  lozenge-shaped  ridges  of  enamel.  The 
Asiatic  elephant  is,  moreover,  the  larger  of 
the  two.  The  head  is  oblong,  the  forehead 
concave,  the  ears  somewhat  large,  the  hind 
feet  with  four  hoofs.  Its  ordinary  height  is 
about  ten  feet.  It  inhabits  India  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the  Eastern 
Islands.  Whilst  remaining  wild  in  the  jungles 
of  India  it  has  been  largely  domesticated  in 
that  land,  every  petty  Indian  potentate  pos- 
sessing a  few  or  many  of  them.  The  Anglo- 
Indians  mount  on  their  backs  when  hunting 
for  tigers,  besides  occasionally  using  them 


to  ride  upon  in  journeys,  or  more  largely 
to  carry  burdens.  The  Indian  God  Ganesh, 
or  Ganesa,  the  patron  of  wisdom,  has  evi- 
dently been  suggested  at  first  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  E.  indicus.  The  African  elephant  has 
a  round  head,  convex  forehead,  very  large 
ears,  and  the  hind  feet  with  only  three  hoofs. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  species.  It  is 
found  through  a  great  part  of  Africa.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  species  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  When  first  brought  into 
the  battle-field  against  the  latter  people,  by 
Pyrrhus,  it  inspired  some  terror.  This  was, 
however,  ultimately  dissipated  when  it  was 
seen  how  easily  they  could  be  driven  by  men 
through  the  amphitheatre  at  the  imperial 
games. 

2.  Her. :  [Order  of  the  Elephant]. 

3.  Bot.  :  A  kind  of  Scabious.    (Wright.) 

4.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing-paper  measuring 
twenty-eight    by   twenty-three    inches,    and 
weighing  seventy-two  pounds  to  the  ream.    A 
flat  writing-paper  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  or  resembling  the 
elephant. 

4  (1)  Order  of the  Elephant:  A  Danish  Order 
of  knighthood,  originally  religious,  but  secu- 
larised by  Christian  V.,  hi  1693. 

(2)   i'ea  elephant :   The   Bottle-nosed  Seal. 

[CVSTOPHORA.] 

elephant-apple, «. 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Feronia  elephantum,  which 
grows  in  India.  It  is  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and 
is  large  and  handsome,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  a  large  grey  fruit  with  a  very  hard  rind. 

elephant  bed,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  or  stratum  at  Brighton,  noted 
for  the  abundant  remains  of  fossil  elephants. 
The  name  was  given  by  MantelL 

elephant-beetle, «. 

Entom. :  Either  of  two  large  lamellicorn 
beetles  from  West  Africa.  They  are  —  (1) 
Goliathus  giganteus,  (2)  G.  cacicus. 

elephant-fish,  8. 

Ichthy. :  Callorhynchu*  antarctica.     [CALLO- 

RYNCHUS.] 

elephant  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Metopsiliis  Elpenor.  Upper  wings 
olive-brown,  inclining  to  olive-green,  with 
purple  tinged  rose-red  markings,  a  white  margin 
and  spot,  and  a  red  fringe.  Under  wings 
dusky  at  the  base,  and  reddish-purple  pos- 
teriorly, with  a  pure  white  fringe.  This  is 
the  most  common  hawk-moth  in  Britain  ;  it 
it  found  also  on  the  Continent.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  Willow-herbs  (Epilobiuin), 
the  vine,  &c. 

U  Small  Elephant  Hawk-moth : 

Entom. :  Metopsilus  porcellus.  It  is  the 
smallest  species  of  the  genus  in  Britain,  being 
usually  but  twenty  lines  long.  Fore  wings 
ochre-yellow  and  purple  ;  hinder  ones  black 
anteriorly,  purple  posteriorly,  with  yellow  be- 
tween ;  body  rose-coloured  or  purple.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  on  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium.  Found  near  London,  &c. 

elephant-paper,*.  The  same  as  ELE- 
PHANT, II.  4. 

elephant-shrew,  «. 

1.  Sing. :  Macroscelis  typicu*.    [2.) 

2.  PI. :  The    Macroscelidse,    a   family   of 
Insectivorous  Mammals,  having  a  proboscis 
suggesting  that  of  the  elephant,  except  in  its 
minute  size.    They  are  from  Africa. 

elephant's  car,  s. 

Bot, :  The  English  name  of  the  gen  us  Begonia. 

elephant's  foot,  a. 
Botany : 

1.  Testudinaria  Elephantipei. 

2.  The  genus  Elephantopus  (q.v.). 

elephant's  tusk,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  tusk  of  an  elephant.    It  is  a 
genuine  incisor  tooth. 

2.  The  shell  of  Dentalium-  arcuatum,  or  that 
mollusc  itself. 

el  6  phan  -ta,  ».    [From  the  island  of  that 
name.]    For  def.  see  extract. 


"  The  termination  of  the  rainy  season  on  this  sid* 
India  is  usually  proclaimed  by  a  tremendous  burst  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  termed  the  Elephanta,  and 
<*useil  by  th«  commencement  of  the  Madras  monsoon. 
For  some  days  previous  to  this  final  crash  the  atmo- 
sphere is  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  heavy 
thunder-clouds,  which  apparently  form  directly  over 
the  Island  of  Elephant*,  roll  onwards  to  expend  them- 
selves in  one  terrific  storm,  which  bean  its  name."— 
Life  in  Bombay  (London,  1852),  p.  194. 

el-e  phan-tl-ac,  a.  [Eng.  elephantiasis); 
-ac.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
elephantiasis  ;  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 

el-e-phan-ti'  a-sls,  s.     [Gr.   cA«$oi>ria<ric 

(elephantiasis) =a  cutaneous  disease,  especially  , 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  so  called  from  its  likeness 
to  an  elephant's  hide.    (Liddell  dt  Scott.)] 

Med.  :  Two  distinct  diseases  were  long  con- 
founded under  this  term,  the  Grecian  and  the 
Arabian  Elephantiasis. 

(1)  Grecian  or  Greek  Elephantiasis  (Elephan- 
tiasis Grcecorum),    Tubercular  Elephantiasis. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  breaking-out  over 
the  face,   ears,  or  limbs  of  reddish  or  dark 
tubercles  from  the  size  of  a  split-pea  to  that 
of  a  large  nut ;  the  skin  becomes  thickened, 
wrinkled,  and  of  diminished  sensibility.    It 
is  ultimately  fatal.    It  is  common  in  India, 
where  two  forms  of  it  occur,  in  Arabia,  Africa, 
Madeira,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  also  in  Nor- 
way and  Iceland.    [LEPROSY.] 

(2)  Arabian     Elephantiasis    (Etephantiastt 
Arabum),  called  also  Elephant  Leg,  and  locally 
in  Ceylon  Galle  Leg,  on  the  Indian  peninsula 
Cochin  Leg,  and  in  the  West  Indies  Barbadoea. 
Leg,   or  sometimes  Yam   Leg.      It  consists, 
according  to  Dr.   Musgrave,  of  a  migratory 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
may   affect    various    organs,    especially    the 
legs.    Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  described 
it  about  A.D.  850.    In  the  East  it  is  common 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  Cochin, 
Malabar,  also   in   Japan,  Egypt,  and    parts 
of  Abyssinia.    Its  chief  locality  in  the  western 
world  is    Barbadoes,    where  at  first  it  was 
limited  to  the  negroes,  but  in  1706  began  to 
attack  also  the  Creoles.     Its  causes  are  un- 
known. 

el-e-phan'-ti-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  elephas,  genit. 
elephant(is),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Paloeont. :  A  family  of  Mammals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Proboscidea  (q.v.). 
In  addition  to  Elephas,  it  contains  the  extinct 
genus  Mastodon,  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  shape  of  the  crown  of  its  teeth. 
[ELEPHANT,  MASTODON.] 

el-e-phan  -tine,  a.  [Lat.  elephantinus ;  Gr. 
e\e<l>avTivos  (elephantinos) ;  FT.  eUphantin.} 
[ELEPHANT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elephant ;  resem- 
bling an  elephant. 

*  2.  Made  of  ivory. 

"  Chaste  elephantine  bone." 

Jonet :  Enchanted  Fruit. 

IL  Fig-  *  Huge,  immense  :  as,  A  person  oi 
elephantine  proportions. 

"  Beneath  his  overshadowing  orb  of  hat. 
And  ample  fence  of  elephantine  nose. 

J.  PMlipi :  Cereal!*. 

B.  Rom.  Antiq. :  An  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain tablets  or  books  in  which  the  transactions 
of  the  senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  &c., 
were  registered,  so  called  from  being  made  of 
ivory. 

el  e  phan  told,  el  e  phan  toid  al,  a. 
[Gr.  eAe<f>air<o8es  (elephantvdes)  =  like  an  ele- 
phant, from  cAc'fxu  (elephas),  genit.  cAc'4>avro$ 
(elepluintos)  =  an  elephant,  and  elfio?  (eidos)  = 
form  ;  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -al.]  Resembling  an 
elephant,  elephant-like. 

fi-lS-phan-to'-pS-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eU- 
phantop(its)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Vernoniacese. 

61  c  phan  to  pus,  «.  [Gr.  itejavTowovt 
(elephantopous)  =  ivory-footed,  but  now  used 
for  "shaped  like  an  elephant's  foot :"  eA«'<f>a? 
(elephas),  genit.  eAt'<f>ai'Toc  (elephantos)  —  an 
elephant,  and  novs  (pous)  =  foot.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-tribe  Elephantopese.  About 
twelve  species  are  known.  Elephantopiu 
scaber  is  a  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  heads 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  not, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce-e.   ey  =  a.   <iu  =  kw. 


«f  pale  red  flowers.  It  is  common  in  India. 
The  natives  of  Miilabar  use  a  decoction  of  it 
as  i,  remedy  in  dysuria. 

Sl'-S-phas,  s.    [Lat.  &  Gr.]    [ELEPHANT.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Elephantidce.    The   incisor 
teeth  are  two  ;  they  are   enormously  deve- 
loped, and  are  what  are  popularly  called  tusks. 
The  molars  vary  in  the  different  species  ;  they 
have  vertical  and  transverse  laminae  springing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  jaw  transversely  for- 
ward ;  the  nose  is  elongated  into  a  trunk,  the 
multifarious  motions  and  operations  of  which, 
from  lifting  a  cannon  to  picking  up  a  pin,  are 
produced,  according  to  Cuvier,  by  the  action 
of  nearly  40,000  muscles ;  mammae  two,  tail 
rather  short,  penicillate  at  the  end  ;  five  toes 
to  all  the  feet.  There  are  but  two  living  species 
known.    [ELEPHANT.] 

2.  PaUeont. :  The  oldest  stratum  in  which 
the  genus  has  as  yet  been  found  is  the  Siwalik 
formation  of  India,  which  is  Upper  Miocene. 
By  the  time  of  the  Pliocene  they  were  scattered 
over  the  world.    In  Malta  there  were  two  of 
pigmy  size— Elephas  melitensis,  the    Donkey 
elephant,  and  E.  Falconeri,  the  former  four 
and  a  half,  the  latter  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high.     E.  antiquut  abounded  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  of  Southern  Europe ;  whilst  E.  pri- 
migenius,  the  Mammoth,  was  a  northern  and 
.even  arctic  form,  being  adapted  to  bear  cold 
by  its  long  shaggy  hair.    [MAMMOTH.] 

fc-let-tar'-l-a,  s.  ("From  one  of  its  native 
names,  which"  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  ela, 
ailum,  cheddy,  elachee,  elah,  and  eldorah  (?).] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacese,  akin  to 
Amomum,  except  that  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  filiform  and  the  anther  naked.  Elettaria 
Cardamomum  furnishes  the  small  Cardamoms, 
called  also  the  Malabar  Cardamoms,  of  com- 
merce. E.  major  is  said  to  produce  the  Ceylon 
Cardamoms.  [CARDAMOM.] 

S-leu-si-ne,  .«.  [From  Ekutis  in  Attica.] 
[ELEUSINIAN.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Chloreae. 
Eleusine  coracana,  called  in  the  West  of  India 
Natchnee,  Nagla,  Ragee,  and  Mand,  forms  a 
principal  article  of  diet  among  the  hill  people 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  India.  It  is  culti- 
vated also  in  Japan.  E.  strict  a  is  also  used 
for  food.  In  Demara  a  decoction  of  E.  indica 
is  prescribed  in  infantile  convulsions. 

A-leu-sIn  -I-an,  o.  [Gr.  'EAtww,  'EAcvonV 
(Eleusis,  Eleusin),  a  city  in  Attica,  where  were 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or  Demeter.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Eleusis  :  as,  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Myth. :  Mysteries  annually  celebrated 

in  the  month  of  September,  at  Eleusis,   in 

honour  of  Ceres.    They  were  of  great  anti- 

*  quity,    and    continued   till   the   invasion  of 

Alaric  I.,  in  A.D.  396. 

Jt-leu.-tb.er  i-a,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Gtog.  :  One  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

Eleuthcria  bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleutheria,  so 
named  from  growing  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name.  It  yields  Cascarilla  (q.v.). 

e-leu  ther'-i  an,  a.  [Gr.  eAev&'ptot  (eleu- 
therios),  from  cAevdcpot  (eleutheros)  =  free.] 
Delivering,  saving. 

"  Elentherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight" 

Glover :  Leonidat,  bk.  i. 

"e-leu  ther  6-ma-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  eAevflcpo? 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  iiavia.  (mania)  =  mad- 
ness.] A  madness  for  freedom. 

"  Nothing  but  insubordination,  eteutheromania."— 
Carlyle :  French  Revolution,  pt.  L.  bk.  iii..  ch.  iv. 

S-Jeu-ther-o-ma'-m-ac,  a.  [Gr.  «A«#epo« 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  Eng.  maniac.]  Mad  for 
Ireedom. 

"  Eleutheromaniac  philosophedom  grows  ever  more 
clamorous." — Carl  fie:  French  Revolution,  pt.  L,  bk. 
11,  cb.  v. 

fc-leu-ther-o-pet-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  cAev&po? 

(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  ireraAop  (petalon)  =  a 
leaf.] 

Hot.  (Of  a  corolla) :  Having  the  petals  dis- 
tinct— i.e.,  in  no  way  cohering  together  ;  apo- 
petalous,  polypetalous. 


elephas— elevation 

e'-leu-ttier-o^-phjrr-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eWfcpo* 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  <f>v\Xm>  (phutton)  =  a 
leaf.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  perianth) :  Consisting  of  distinct 
portions,  in  no  way  cohering  together ;  apo- 
phyllous,  polyphyllous. 

e-leu-ther-o-po'-ml,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  «A«;e«po« 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  irwpa  (poma)  —  a  lid, 
a  cover.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  Chondropterygii, 
or  the  first  order  of  Cuvier's  cartilaginous 
fishes,  those  designated  in  Griffith's  Cuvier  by 
the  circumlocution  Chondropterygii  with  free 
gills.  It  contains  the  Sturgeons.  [ACIPENSER.] 

S-leu-ther-i-sep'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  «Aev0epos 

(eleutheros)  =  free,  arid  Eng.  sepalous  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  the  calyx) :  Having  the  sepals  dis- 
tinct instead  of  cohering ;  aposepalous,  poly- 
sepalous. 

e-leu-ther-iir'-us,  *.  [Gr.  eAev0«po«  (eleu- 
theros) =  free,  and  ovpo  (oura)  =  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropidse,  Frngivorous 
Bats.  Eleutherurus  cegyptiacus  is  sculptured 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

el'-e-vate,    r.t.     [Lat.  ekvatus,  pa.   par.  of 
elevo  =  to  lift  up  :  «  =  out,  up,  and  Zero  =  to 
make  light,  to  lift ;  Uvis  =  light;  Fr.  elever; 
Ital.  elevare;  Sp.  elevar.] 
*1.  To  make  light  of. 

"Withal  he  forgot  not  to  elevate  as  much  as  he 
could  the  fame  of  the  aforesaid  unhappy  field  fought, 
saying  that  if  all  had  been  true  there  would  have  been 
messengers  coming  thick  one  after  another  upon  their 
flight  to  bring  fresh  tidings  thereof."—/1.  Holland: 
Surgery,  p.  L199. 

2.  To  lift,  to  raise  up  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  place  or  position. 

"  This  subterranean  heat  or  fire,  which  citrates  the 
water  out  of  the  abyss."—  Woodmird. 

3.  To  raise  or  exalt  in  position,  rank,  or 
dignity. 

4.  To  raise,  to  make  higher  or  louder :  as, 
To  elevate  the  voice. 

5.  To  raise  with  high  or  great  conceptions  ; 
to  refine,  to  improve,  to  raise  in  character  or 
sentiment. 

"  And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrance*,  whose  presence  soothe* 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  int»at  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  oar  mortal  state." 

Wordtworth:  Redute. 

6.  To  excite,  to  elate,  to  animate. 

"  A  little  elevated 
With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune." 

Mattinger  :  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  make  excited  with  drink  ;  to  intoxicate 
slightly. 

If  For  the  difference  between  elevate  and 
lift,  see  LIFT. 

*  el'-e-vate,  *  el'-S-vat,  a.  [Lat.  ekvatus, 
pa.  par.  of  elevo.] 

1.  Raised. 

"  As  many  degree*  as  thy  pool  is  elevat."— Chaucer  : 
Aitrolub,-.  p.  32. 

2.  Elevated,  raised,  high. 

"  In  a  region  elevate  and  high." 

Dra}/ton :  Baront'  Wart,  bk.  i. 

el'-S-vat-ed,  pa-  par.  &  a.    [ELEVATE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lifted  or  raised  up  ;  set  on  high  or  above 
others  ;  exalted  :  as,  an  elevated  position  or 
dignity. 

2.  Raised,  made  louder. 

"  Your  eleeatfd  voice  goes  through  the  brain." 

Covper  :  Convention  3SS. 

3.  Slightly  intoxicated  with  drink  ;  excited. 


II.  Her. :  Applied  to  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
which  are  expanded  and  upright. 

elevated-battery,  s.  A  battery  which 
has  its  whole  parapet  elevated  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  ;  to  procure  the 
mass  of  earth  required,  a  ditch  is  usually  dug 
directly  in  front  of  the  parapet 

elevated-oven,  s.  An  oven  whose  bak- 
ing-chamber is  situated  above  that  plate  of  the 
stove  in  which  are  the  holes  for  the  pots  and 
kettles. 

elevated-railway,  s.  A  railway  with 
an  elevated  line  of  rails.  Any  railroad  sup- 
ported on  a  continuous  viaduct  may  be  said 
to  be  an  elevated  railway,  but  the  term  has 
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lately  received  a  rather  more  limited  applica- 
tion.   It  is  now  particularly  applied  to  city 


ELEVATED   RAILWAY 

railroads  of  which  the  line  of  rails  is  so  ele- 
vated as  not  to  materially  infringe  upon  the 
street  area. 

el'-e-vat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&*.    [ELEVATE,  v. ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lifting  up,  rais- 
ing, or  exalting ;  elevation. 

elevating  block,  s.  A  tackle- block 
used  in  elevating  hay  or  bales,  where,  after 
the  object  has  been  raised  to  a  given  height, 
the  block  is  required  to  travel  along  to  a  posi- 
tion above  where  the  load  is  to  be  deposited. 
The  track-rope  passes  through  the  case  under 
the  locomotive  pulleys.  The  draft-rope  lead- 
ing from  the  hay-fork  to  the  team  passes  be- 
tween the  lower  pulley  and  the  stop<  The 
cord  running  over  the  pulley  in  the  rear  oper- 
ates the  stop  that,  rigidly  connecting  the  draft 
to  the  track-rope  above,  arrests  its  progress  in 
either  direction.  It  is  managed  by  a  depend- 
ing check-rope,  which  is  grasped  by  a  man  on 
the  barn  or  warehouse  floor.  (Knight.) 

elevating  clutch,  .--.  Designed  to  at- 
tach a  clutch  to  an  elevated  beam  in  a  barn, 
as  a  means  of  suspension  for  the  tackle  of  a 
horse  hay-fork,  and  to  detach  the  clutch 
therefrom  when  required.  It  has  two  arms 
attached  to  a  handle  of  any  suitable  lergth, 
and  arranged  to  engage  the  jaws  of  the  cl  itch 
to  hold  them  open  until  the  beam  is  gras  ped, 
or  to  unclose  them  when  required.  (Knijht.) 

elevating-screw,  s.  A  screw  beneath 
the  breech  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  give  the 
elevation  or  vertical  direction  to  the  piece. 
In  field-pieces  it  is  bedded  in  the  stock  im- 
mediately under  the  base-ring  of-  the  gun, 
which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  screw.  The 
latter  is  turned  by  four  handles.  In  theodo- 
lites and  other  geodetical  and  astronomical 
instruments  a  similar  contrivance  is  used  for 
levelling  the  instrument.  (Knight.) 

Sl-e'-va'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  clevatio,  from  elevatus, 
pa.  par.  of  elevo  =  to  lift  up ;  Fr.  elevation ; 
Sp.  elevacion  ;  Ital.  eUvazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  lifting  up,  or  raia- 
ing  to  a  higher  place  or  position. 

"  The  disruption  of  the  strata,  the  elevation  of  some, 
and  depression  of  othe/s,  did  not  fall  out  by  chance, 
but  were  directed  by  a  discerning  principle.  —Wood- 
ward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated,  lifted  up,  or 
raised. 

3.  The  act  of  raising,  promoting,  or  exalting 
to  a  higher  state,  position,  or  dignity. 

4.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  exalted  to  a 
higher  state,  position,  or  dignity. 

"  One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  « hich  the  head 
and  heart  of  man  can  be  put  is  great  and  rapid  elefa- 
tion."—.tlacaulag :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

5.  An  elevated  j>osition  or  ground :  a  height, 
an  altitude. 

6.  A  position    of  high   honour,  rank,    or 
dignity. 

"  Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  stove 
us.  may  be  endowed  with  wore  comprehensive  facul- 
ties.'-iocte. 

7.  The  act  of  raising,  refiuinf;,  or  improving 
the  mind,  manners,  character,  style,  &c. 

8.  A  state  of  refinement  or  exaltation  of  the 
mind,  ic.,  by  noble  conceptions. 

"There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man 
who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  th* 
leader  whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life."— Jfacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  cbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  SCenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    - tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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9.  Dignity  or  refinement  of  language  or  style. 

"  His  style  was  .  .  .  80  far  from  tumid.  th»t  it  rather 
wanted  a  little  elevation."— Wotton. 

10.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  the  heart 
In  prayer. 

"All  which  different  elevation*  of  spirit  onto  God 
•re  contained  in  the  name  of  prayer."—  Uoaktr  : 
fccletiattical  Polity. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Architecture,  Drawing,  <tc. : 

(1).A  side  or  end  view  of  an  object  or  re- 
presentation on  a  perpendicular  plane. 

(2)  An  end  or  side  view  of  a  building  or 
machine  drawn  according  to  the  actual  width 
and  height  of  its  parts  without  reference  to 
perspective. 

2.  Astron. :  The  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  in- 
tercepted between  an  object  and  the  horizon  ; 
the  altitude  or  height  of  any  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  horizon. 

•  "Some  latitudes  hare  no  canicular  days,  as  those 
which  have  more  than  seventy-three  degrees  of 
northern  elevation."— Broiene:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

3.  Dialling :  The  angle  of  the  gnomon  with 
ita  base. 

4.  GeoL  :  The  upheaval  of  the  land  in  any 
region  or  district  by  an  earthquake  commotion 
or  by  other  agency,  as  has  been  alleged  to  be 
the  case  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  though  Lord 
Selkirk  in  186$  somewhat  modified  previous 
views  on  the  subject.    [IGNEOUS.] 

5.  Gunnery :  The  angle  of  the  Hne  of  fire 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

6.  Trig.  Surv. :  The  altitude  or  height  of 
any  object  or  point  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  angle  of  elevation  (q.  v.). 

*  7.  Astral. :  A  certain  pre-eminence  of  one 
Planet  above  another ;  or,  A  concurrence  of 
Two  fr>  a_  certain  Act,  wherein  one  being 
Stronger  is  carried  above  the  Weaker,  and 
does  alter  and  depress  its  Nature  and  In- 
fluence. (A/02071.) 

,    1f  (1)  Angle  of  elevation  : 

Trig.  Surv.:  The  angle  formed  by  two 
straight  lines  drawn  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  the  one  from  the  observer's  eye  to  the 
highest  point  of  an  object,  the  other  parallel 
to  the  horizon. 

(2)  Elevation  of  the  Host: 

Roman  Catliolic  Church :  The  part  of  the 
mass  in  which  the  celebrant  raises  the  Host 
above  his  head  to  be  adored  by  the  people. 

(3)  Valley  of  elevation : 

Geol. :  A  valley  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
atrata  so  as  to  constitute  an  anticlinal,  cracked 
or  fissured  at  the  top  so  as  to  produce  a  ravine 
or  narrow  valley.  If  excavated  mainly  by 
water  or  ice,  it  is  not  properly  a  valley  of  ele- 
vation. 

elevation-crater,  i.  &  a.     A  term  used 
ebiefly  in  the  subjoined  compound. 
Elevation-crater  theory :  [CRATER]. 

W-8-vat-or,  ».  '[Low  Lat.  elevator;  Pr. 
tlevateur ;  ItaL  eUvatore,  from  Lat.  elevatus, 
pa.  par.  of  elevo  =  to  elevate  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ele- 
vates, raises,  or  lifts  up. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Anat. :  A  murjcle  whose  function  it  is  to 
elevate  a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip,  the 
eye,  &c.  • 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  lioioting  or  elevating 


persons  or  goods  from  one  level  to  another. 
The  word  elevator  is  used  in  the  United  States 


to  indicate  all  kinds  of  lifting  machines,  except 
those  of  the  character  of  cranes,  derricks,  &c. 
They  are  largely  used  in  the  tall  buildings 
now  coming  into  use,  to  carry  passengers 
from  floor  to  floor.  In  this  form  they  are 
known  in  Britain  as  lifts  (q.v.).  Elevators 
are  also  much  used  for  transferring  grain 
from  a  car,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  &c.,  to  an 
elevated  hopper,  whence  it  is  discharged 
by  spouts,  as  needed.  They  are  also  used 
in  flour  mills  to  carry  the  wheat  to  the 
upper  story,  where  it  is  cleaned,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  in  the  mill.  Ele- 
vators are  also  used  in  many  other  machines 
for  raising  small  objects  or  materials,  such  as 
the  tailings  in  a  thrashing-machine  or  clover- 
huller.  They  are  also  used  in  elevating  bricks 
mortar,  &c.,  in  building. 

2.  Grain-trade:  A  building  specially  con- 
structed for  elevating,  storing,  and   loading 
grain  into  cars  or  vessels.    These  structures 
are  very  capacious  both  as  to  the  capacity  for 
handling  and  storing,  but  the  coristruction 
is  very  simple.    An  elevator-leg,  so  called, 
reaches  into  the  bin  or  cellar  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  waggons  or  cars  are  discharged. 
A  strong  "belt,  carrying  a  series  of  buckets, 
travels  over  a  drum  at  the  lower  end  and  also 
over  one  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  buckets 
tip  over  and  discharge  into  the  upper  bin. 
This  has  valved  spouts,  which  direct  the  con- 
tents into  either  one  of  the  deep  bins.    The 
floors  of  these  bins  are  over  the  tracks,  and 
valves  in  the  floor  allow  the  contents  of  the 
bins  to  be  discharged  into  cars  or  canal-boats, 
which  are  brought   beneath.    In  unloading 
from  ships,  the  leg  is  a  pivoted,  adjustable 
piece,  which  is  first  raised  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary height,  brought  over  the  hatchway,  and 
lowered  thereinto.     In  practice  the  grain  is 
discharged,  into  the  hopper  of  a  weighing- 
machine    gauged   exactly   for   one   hundred 
bushels  ;  by  pulling  on  a  valve  the  contents 
are  sent  by  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve 
closed,  the  elevating  resumed,  and    so   on. 
Seven  thousand  bushels  an  hour   are   thus 
weighed.    (Knight.) 

3.  Surgical:    An  instrument  employed   in 
raising  portions  of  bone  which    have    been 
depressed,  or  for  raising  and  detaching  the 
portion  of  bone  separated  by  the  crown  of  the 
trepan.    The  common  elevator  is  a  mere  lever, 
the  end  of  which  is  somewhat  bent  and  rough, 
in  order  that  it  may  less  readily  slip  away  from 
the  portion  of  bone  to  be  raised.   The  elevator 
of  Louis  has  a  screw  peg  united  to  the  bridge 
by  a  kind  of  pivot.    Pettit's  elevator   is  a 
straight  lever,  except  at  the  very  point,  where 
it  is  slightly  curved.    The  triploid  elevator 
consists   of   three  branches    united   in    one 
common  trunk.    The  elevator  is  one  of  the 
instruments  of  the  trephine  case.    A  curved 
instrument  for  operating  upon  depressed  por- 
tions of  the  skull  was  disinterred  at  Pompeii, 
1819,    by    Dr.    Cavenke   of   St.    Petersburg. 
(Knight.) 

elevator-bucket,  s.  One  of  the  grain- 
cups  on  the  travelling-belt  of  the  elevator. 

el'-S-vat-or-y,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  elevator;  -y.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Tending  or  having  the  power 
to  lift  or  raise. 

"The  e'taatory  effect  of  such  dislocating  move- 
ments."— Lyell :  Princ.  of  Qeol.,  ch.  xxvL 

B.  As  substantive : 

Surg. :  The  same  as  ELEVATOR,  II.  4. 
*  e  le've,  s.    [Fr.  eleve.']    A  pupil. 

"  Be  attached  himself  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
was  one  of  his  ablest  eleeet."  —  Lord  Chetterfleld : 
Character*. 

S-leV-en,   *  en-lev-en,    *  end-lev-ene, 
*  el-leve,  *  el-ev-ene,  a.   &    s.     [A.S. 

endlufon,  where  the  d  is  excrescent,  and  en 
=  an  =  one  ;  also  the  -on  is  a  dat.  pi.  suff.  ; 
hence  the  base  is  dn-litf  or  dn-lif;  cf.  Goth. 
ain-lif;  Icel.  ellifu,  ellefu;  Du.  elf;  Da. 
elleve;  8w.  elfva;  O.  H.  Ger.  einlif;  Ger.  eilf, 
elf.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  with  one  added. 

"  And  withhelde  hyin  half  a  yere  and  elleve  dayes." 
/'.  Plowman,  p.  36. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  sum  of  ten  with  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  sum  of  eleven 
units,  as  xi.  or  11. 

3.  (Spec.) :  A  term  applied  to  the  Apostles, 
after  the  defection  of  Judas. 


IL  Cricket:  The  eleven  men  selected  *o 
play  for  any  particular  side  or  club  in  ft 
match. 

If  Eleven-o'clock: 

Hot. :  A  lily,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.  So 
called  from  its  not  "waking  up  and  opening 
its  eyes  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day."  (Prior, 
in  Britten  <t  Holland.) 

e  lev  enth.  *  endlcfte,  *  endleve,  *  el- 
leventhe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  endlyfta,  endlefla; 
Da.  ellevte ;  Sw.  &  Ger.  elfte ;  Du.  elfde.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  next  in  order  after  the  tenth 

"  In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  returns  to  speak  of  the 
building  of  Babel."— Raleigh  :  Hittory  of  the  World. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  parts 
Into  which  anything  is  divided. 

IL  Mus. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval 
of  an  octave  and  a  fourth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Arith. :  One  of  eleven  equal  parts  ;  the 
quotient  of  unity  divided  by  eleven. 

2.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  octave  and  a 
fourth ;    a   compound    fourth.     (Stainer    <* 
Barrett.) 

Slf,  *elfe,*elve  (pi.  *elven,  *  elvene,  eZwA 
s.  [A.S.  aslf;  Da.  alf;  Icel.  oJJr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
alf;  Sw.  &  Ger.  elf.] 

1.  A  little  sprite,  supposed  to  inhabit  wild 
and  desolate  places,  and  in  various  ways  to 
exercise  a  mysterious  power  over  man  ;  a  fairy, 
a  goblin. 

"  I  speke  of  many  hundred  yens  ago, 
But  now  can  no  man  see  Bon  elvet  mo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  MM. 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked  person  ;  a  devil, 
a  demon,  an  imp. 

3.  A  stupid  person,  an  oaf. 

"  I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf, 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself. 

Scott :  Marmion,  rl  ». 

4.  A  dwarf,  a  diminutive  person ;  a  pet 
name  for  a  child. 

If  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the 
privileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation ; 
and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen, 
into  their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Many 
legends  are  told  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
for  their  offspring  the  prerogatives  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

elf-arrow,  s.  One  of  the  flint  arrow- 
heads commonly  used  by  the  early  inhabitant! 
of  Britain,  and  still  in  use  amongst  some 
tribes,  as  the  Esquimaux,  the  American 
Indians,  &c.  They  were  so  called  from  being 
popularly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 
[ELF-BOLT,  ELF-SHOT.] 

elf-bolt,  s.  The  same  as  ELF-  ARROW  (q.v.Ji 

elf-bore,  s.  A  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  which  a  knot  has  been  dropped  or  been 
driven. 

*  elf -cake,  s.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  fairies. 

"To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  tlf- 
cake.— Take  the  root  of  gladen,  make  powder  thereof, 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  to  drink  iu 
white-wine ;  or  let  him  eat  thereof  so  much  iu  his 
potage  at  a  time,  and  it  will  help  him."—Lupton't 
Thouiand  Xothble  Thingt.  (Narei.) 

elf-child,  s.  A  changeling ;  a  child  sup- 
posed to  be  left  by  fairies  in  exchange  for  one 
taken  away  by  them. 

elf  cup,  s.  The  name  of  small  stones  per- 
forated by  friction  at  a  waterfall,  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  elves. 

elf-dart,  s.  The  same  as  ELF-ARROW 
(q.v.). 

elf-dock,  *  elf  docke,  s. 

Bot. :  Inula  Helfnium. 

elf-fire,  *.  The  ignis  fatuut,  or  Jack  cf 
Lantern. 

elf-land,  s.  The  region  of  elves  or  fairies ; 
fairyland. 

"  The  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing." 

Tennyson :  Princeu,  ill.  357. 

elf-lock,  s.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  by 
elves  ;  twisted  knots  or  locks  of  hair. 

"  His  plaited  hair  In  elf-lockt  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head." 

Scott .  Rokeby,  IT.  «. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  won;  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    cy     a.   qu     kw. 


elf— eliquation 
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•elf  locked.  ;  elfe  lockt,  a.  Having 
elf-locks  or  tangled  hair. 

"  The  eV-lockt  fury  all  her  snakes  had  shed." 

.*i/<yf«'«i  :  Juvenal,  vii.  83. 

elf  mill,  ».  The  sound  made  by  a  worm 
in  the  timber  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  preternatural  ;  the  death-watch. 
This  is  also  called  the  Chackie-milL 

elf-shot,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  ELF-ARROW  (q.v.). 

"  Etf-Aoti.  i.e..  the  stone  arrow-heads  of  the  old  iu- 
habitHiiU  uf  thin  island,  are  supposed  to  be  weajwns 
•hut  by  Fiuries  at  cattle,  to  which  are  attributed  any 
disorder*  they  have."—  Pennant  :  Tour  in  Scotland 
<1769|,  p  115. 

2.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  elves. 

"  That  the  sickness  of  William  Black  wai  an  elf- 
jfcof."—  OfauiiiU:  Sudducitmut  Triumphant,  p.  898; 
Trial  of  Scotch  Witchet. 

*  Slf,  v.t.    [ELF,  «.]    To  twist  or  entangle  hair 
in  knots  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  disentangled. 

"  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth. 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots." 

Shakeip.  :  Ltar,  u.  3. 

•  elfe,  *.    [ELF,  a.] 

elfe-quene,  ».    The  queen  of  the  elves. 

f  elf'  -In,  *.  &  a.    [For  elf-en,  from  elf,  with 
adj.  sun.  -en,  as  in  gold-en,  &c.] 

A.  A$  substantive  : 

1.  An  elf  ;  a  fairy.    (Spenser,  who  coined 
the  word,  applies  it  to  his  knight. 

"  He  was  an  elfin,  born  of  noble  state." 

Spenier  :  F.  O...  II.  L  «. 

2.  A  little  urchin,  a  roguish  child. 

"[She]  in  those  elfint'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed." 
Shenttone  :  Schoolmitlreu,  st.  xr. 

B.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining  to  or   connected 
with  fairies  ;  elfish. 

"  They  gleam  though  Spenser's  elfin  dream." 

.    Scott  .  Jlarmion.  i.  (Introd.). 

elfin  queen,  s.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

"  Who  come  here  to  chase  the  deer, 
Beloved  of  our  E'fln  Queen." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  tin  Lake,  IT.  IS. 

»5lf  -Ish,  a.     [Eng.  elf;  -ish.} 

1.  Like  an  elf  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elf. 

"  Here  besyde  an  rljlth  knyhte 

Has  taken  my  lorde  in  fyghte." 
Sir  Guy,  in  H'artnn  :  ffitt.  Eng.  Poet,  1.  5. 

8.  Proceeding  from  or  caused  by  elves. 

"  In  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Chanon  Yeman,  chymistry 
1«  United  an  elfl*h  art.  that  is.  taught  or  conducted  by 
•pirits.  "—  Warton:  Biit.  of  Bng.  Poetry,  i.  1W. 


-kin,  s.    [Eng.  elf;  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
A  little  elf. 

•Slf-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  elf,  and  suff.  wort.] 
Bot.  :  Inula  Helenium. 

$-li'-as-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Elias  mine, 
Joachimsthal,  where  it  occurs;  -tie  (Afin.) 
(q.v.).] 

M  in.  :  A  snbtranslucent  or  opaque  mineral 
occurring  in  shapeless  masses.  Hardness, 
S'3-^-4'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4  —  5.  There  are  two 
varieties  :  (1)  Eliasite  proper  :  Of  reddish- 
brown  colour,  hyacinth-red  on  the  ed^es, 
streak  yellow  or  orange  ;  (2)  Pittinite  :  Colour 
black,  streak  olive-green.  Both  are  closely 
akin  to  Gremnite  (q.v.).  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Pitchblende  (q.v.). 

$-11$  -it,  *  e-lif'-lte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  elicitus, 
pa.  par.  of  elicio  =  to  draw  out  :  e  =  out,  and 
laeio  =  to  entice,  to  allure.] 

A.  Transit  ire  : 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  educe. 

"  Divers  particles  of  matter  and  spirits  derived  and 
jUcittd  from  the  plant  or  animal"—  Hale  :  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  76. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  reasoning  and  observa- 
tion ;  to  deduce. 

"  By  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  observation,  the 
•atrunomer  MM  Iweu  able  out  of  the  '  mystic  dance  ' 
to  elicit  their  order  and  their  real  paths."—  Paley  : 
Xutural  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  bring  to  light  by  enquiry 
and  questioning. 

B,  Intrant.  :   To  ascertain,  to  find  out,  to 
discover,  to  deduce. 

•2-119  -It,  *e-li9'-Ite,  o.  [Lat.  elicitus,  pa. 
par.  of  elicio.]  Brought  into  act  or  real  exist- 
ence ;  open,  evident. 

"The  schools  dispute  whether,  in  morals,  the  exter- 
nal action  suiwradds  anything  of  good  or  evil  to  the 
internal  elicit  act  of  the  will?—  South  :  Sermon*,  vol. 
L,  icr.  a. 


v.t.      [Eng.   elicit;   -ate.]    To 
elicit,  to  discover,  to  deduce. 

"Thus  may  a  skilful  uiau  hid  troth  elieUate." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  ii.  41. 

*  e-119-I-ta -tion,  s.     lEng.  elicitat(e);  -ion.] 
The  net  or  process  of  eliciting,  drawing  out, 
or  educing. 

"That  flicitii/ion  which  the  schools  intend,  is  a  de- 
ducing of  the  iwwer  of  the  will  into  act :  that  drawing 
which  they  mention,  is  merely  from  the  appetibility 
of  the  object."— ttramhall. 

6-li9'-I-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Eucrr,  •».] 

' -It-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [ELICIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing 
out,  deducing,  or  ascertaining. 

*  e  II  de,  v.t.      [Lat.  elido,  from  e  =  out,  and 
kedo  =  to  dash,  to  hurt.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  crush,  to  break  in  pieces, 
to  destroy  utterly. 

"  We  are  to  cut  off  that  whereunto  they,  from  whom 
these  objections  proceed,  fly  for  defence,  when  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  argument  is  elided."— 
Hooter  :  Ecclet.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  f  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  To  quash. 

"  And  gif  they  micht  and  had  com  peri  t,  thay  wald 
bane  elidit  and  stayit  the  samyn  to  haue  bene  put  to 
ony  proUatioun."— Actt  Jot.  VI.,  1597  (181«),  p.  126. 

2.  Gram. :  To  cut  off  or  suppress  the  last 
syllable  by  elision. 

*  e-lie,  *  e-lye,  v.t.    [OiL,  v.]    To  anoint. 

"  He  schel  elye  him  with  ele."         Shoreham.  p.  41. 

»  el  -1-gent,  s.  [Lat.  eligens,  pa.  par.  of  eligo 
=  to  choose,  to  elect.]  An  elector. 

"  The  eligentt,  who  make  the  king  by  their  vote."— 
B octet  :  Life  of  William*,  ii.  (DtiHet.1 

*  e-light '(:/'' sik-nt),  c.i.    [ALIGHT.]   To  alight, 
to  dismount. 

"As  so  lie  as  he  brought  the  hone  backe  again  and 
had  (lighted  down."— {Tool :  Apoph.  of  E  ratmut,  p.  225. 

el-ig-i-biT-i-tjf,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
eligibilitas,  from  eligibilis  =  eligible  (q.v.).! 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or 
fit  to  be  chosen  ;  the  state  of  being  preferaole. 

"  If  there  be  no  certain  invariable  rule  of  eligibility, 
it  were  tetter  to  get  simplicity,  if  certainty  is  not  to 
be  had."— Burke :  Motion  on  the  Middletex  Election. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  eligible  or 
capable  for    being    chosen   to  any  office  or 
position  ;  the  position  of  being  legally  qualified 
for  any  office. 

Si  -ig-I  ble,  a.  [Fr.  eligible,  from  Low  Lat 
eligibilis,  from  lit.  eligo  =  to  choose  :  e  — 
out,  and  lego  =  to  'choose ;  Ital.  eligibile.] 
[ELECT.] 

1.  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  chosen ;  worthy  of 
choice,  preferable. 

"  Through  tomes  of  fable  and  of  dream 
I  sought  au  eligible  theme." 

Cowper :  Annut  MemorabUit  (1789). 

2.  Desirable,  suitable. 

"  I  have  nothing  eligible  or  profitable  to  suggest."— 
C.  Bronte  :  Jane  A'yre,  ch.  xxx 

3.  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  chosen  to  any  office 
or  position  ;   legally  qualified  or  capable  for 
election  or  appointment.    (Generally  followed 
by  for  before  the  office  or  position.) 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eligible 
and  preferable  :  "  Eligible  or  fit  to  be  elected, 
and  •preferable  to  be  preferred,  serve  as  epi- 
thets in  the  sense  of  choose  and  prefer  :  what 
is  eligible  is  desirable  in  itself,  what  is  prefer- 
able is  more  desirable  than  another.  There 
may  be  many  eligible  situations  out  of  which 
perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of  per- 
sons, however,  we  say  rather  that  they  are 
eligible  to  an  office  than  preferable."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

eT-Ig-I-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  eligible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  eligible  ;  eligi- 
bility. <^ 

el'-Ig-I-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  eligible);  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  deserving  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  pre- 
ferred ;  suitably,  desirably. 

*  e-like,  a.    [ALIKE.]    Like,  similar. 

••  That  the  elite  lettre  of  n»turalitie  be  grantit."— 
Actt  Mary,  liio  (ed.  1814),  p.  507. 

* el-I-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elimo  ;  e  =  out,  fully, 
and  lima  =  a  die.]  To  polish,  to  render 
smooth. 

e-lim'-I-nant,  s.  [Lat.  eliminans,  pr.  par.  of 
elimino.]  '[ELIMINATE.] 


Math. :  The  result  of  eliminating  n  variables 
between  n  homogeneous  equations  of  any 
degree.  Called  also  RESULTANT  (q.v.). 

e-llm  -I-nate,  v.t.    [Lat.  eliminntus,  pa.  par. 
of  elimino  =  to  put  out  from  the  threshold, 
to  publish  :  e  =  out,  and  limen  (gcnit.  liminit) 
=  a  threshold  :  Fr.  eliminer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  thrust,  put  or  cast  forth  out  of  doors. 
(BUntnt.) 

(2)  To  pass  over  the   threshold  ;  to  pas* 
beyond. 

"  Lock'd  up,  thou'rt  hood  all  o'er, 
And  ne'er  eliminafit  thy  door." 
Lovelace  :  Lucatt.  Potth.  (of  the  Snail),  p.  ML 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  set  free  from  confinement,  to  set  at 
large,  to  discharge. 

"  Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored." 

Young  :  A'ight  Thaughti,  ix.  590,  5»L 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  throw  off,  to  vent. 
»  (3)  To  publish  abroad.    (Blount.) 

(4)  To  get  rid  of,  to  clear  away. 

"  To  discharge  and  eliminate  the  .errors  that  hav» 
been  gathering  and  accumulating.''—  Lotpth  •  Itaialt 
(Prelim.  Disc.). 

(5)  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or  considera- 
tion ;  to  set  aside,  to  pass  over. 

*  (6)  To  obtain  by  eliminating  ;  to  elicit,  to 
deduce,  to  educe,  to  infer. 

"  Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  accept  after  the* 
have  been  painfully  eliminated  by  others."— 0.  W. 
Hal-met.  (Webaer.) 

U.  Algebra: 

1.  To  cause   a  quantity  or  quantities  to 
disappear  from   an  equation ;  to   remove   a 
quantity  or  quantities  from  each  side  of  an 
equation. 

2.  To  combine  several  equations  containing 
several  unknown  quantities,  so  as  to  deduce 
therefrom  a  less  number  of  equations  contain- 
ing a  less  number  of  unknown  quantities. 

c-llm-i-na'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  elimination,  from 
Lst.  eliminates,  pa.  par  of  elimino.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  expelling  or  thrusting 
out  of  doors  ;  expulsion,  ejection. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  expelling  or  throw- 
ing off ;  the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting,  as 
by  the  pores. 

(2)  The  act  of  leaving  out  of  an  argument  or 
consideration  ;  a  passing  over  or  by  as  of  no 
account ;  a  setting  aside  as  unimportant. 

(3)  The  act  of  eliciting,  deducing,  or  inferring. 
IL  Algebra : 

1.  Causing  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  dis- 
appear from  an  equation  ;  removing  a  quantity 
or  quantities  from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  The  operation  of  combining  several  equa- 
tions   containing    several    unknown    quanti- 
ties, so  as  to  deduce  therefrom  a  less  number 
of  equations,  containing  a  less  number  of  un- 
known quantities. 

*  e-lln'-guate  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.    [Lat  elin- 
gnatus,  pa.  par.  of  elinguo  —  to  deprive  of  the 
tongue  ;  e  —  out,   and   lingva  —  the  tongue.J 
To  deprive  of  the   tongue.     It  was  an  old 
punishment  in  Eng'ish  law. 

"  The  Diu'll  that  Diu  11  elinguate  for  his  doome." 
Curie*  .   Holy  Koode.  p.  14. 

*  e-lin-gua  -tlon  (gu  as   gw),  s.      [Eng. 
eli>igvat(e) ;  -ion.]    The  act  of  punishment  by 
cutting  out  the  tongue. 

*  e-lin  -gold  (gn  as  gw),  a.     [Lat.  elingvto; 
e  =  out,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue.]    NothaT- 
iug  the  power  of  speech  ;  tongue-tied. 

*  c  liqua  mcnt    (liqua    as    lik    wa\    -. 
[Lat.   eliqttamen,  from  eliquo  =  to  strain  or 
drain.]     A   liquid  expressed  from  fat  or  fat 
fish  by  pressure. 

e-ll-qna'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eliyitatio,  from  tliquo 
—  to  liquefy,  strain  out ;  e  =  out,  and  liquo  = 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt.] 

Chem. :  An  operation  by  which  a  more 
fusible  substance  is  separated  from  another 
which  is  less  fusible— namely,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  tl^ 
former  but  not  the  latter.  Thus,  argentifer- 
ous copper  is  melted  with  jead,  and  the  alloy 
is  cast  into  discs,  which  are  subjected  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat;  the  silver  in  com- 
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binatlon  with  the  lead  melts,  while  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  copper  remains  in  the  solid  state. 
(Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

jj-U  Sion,  i.  [Lat.  elisio,  from  elisvs,  pa.  par. 
ot  elldo  =  to  strike  out  :  e  =  out,  and  Icedo  =• 
to  dash  ;  Fr.  elisiun;  8p.  elision;  ItaL  elisione.] 
(ELIDE.] 

J,  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"  Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision, 
By  modern  poets  called  elition." 

Swift  :  Uea.ni  A  lutaer  to  Sheridan. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cutting  apart  or  asunder  ;  a 
division  or  separation  of  parts. 

"  To  make  Home  adumbration  of  that  we  mean,  the 
interior  is  rather  nil  impulsion  or  concussion  ot  the 
•Jr.  than  an  elition  or  section  of  the  same."—  Bacon  : 
Hut.  Hilt,  (cent  li  ).  i  187. 

H  Gram.  :  The  cutting  off  or  suppressing  of 
•  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhythm  :  as,  th'  attempt. 

8-li'-aSr,  s.  [Fr.  eliseur  —  a  chooser,  from 
eliser  =  to  choose.] 

Law  :  One  of  two  persons  appointed  by  the 
court  to  return  a  jury,  when,  from  the  sheriff's 
being  interested  in  a  suit,  he  is  himself  dis- 
abled from  so  doing. 

"  If  the  sheriff  be  not  an  indifferent  person,  as  if  he 
be  a  party  to  the  suit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or 
affinity  In  either  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trusted 
to  return  the  Jury,  but  the  precept  Is  directed  to  the 
coroners,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  are 
the  substitutes  of  the  sheriff,  to  execute  process  when 
lie  is  deemed  an  improper  person.  If  any  exception 
lies  to  the  coroners,  the  precept  shall  be  directed  to 
two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  persons  of  the  county 
named  by  the  court,  and  sworn.  And  these  two,  who 
are  called  elitan.  or  electors,  shall  indifferently  name 
the  jury,  and  the  return  is  final  ;  no  challenge  being 
allowed  to  their  array."—  BlncJatonf  :  Comment.,  bk. 
UL,  ch.  13. 

•  e-lite,  *  e-lyte,  v.i.    [O.  Fr.  eslit,  pa.  par. 

of  eslire  —  to  elect  (q.  v.).J    Toelect,  to  choose. 

"One  Creuaa  that  Eneas  afterwards  eUt  to  wed." 

Instruction  of  Troy,  1.49O, 

6-li'te.  "  e-lyte,  «.    [O.  Fr.] 
*  1.  A  choice. 

"  The  pape  at  his  dome  ther  elltti  qnassed  doun.  " 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  202. 

2.  A  choice  or  select  body  or  number  ;  the 
pick,  the  best  part  :  as,  the  elite  of  society. 

*3.  A  term  applied  to  one  elected  to  a 
bishopric.  (Scotch.) 

•8-lfoc',  v.t.  [Lat.  elixo=to  boil  thoroughly.] 
[ELIXATK.]  To  extract,  to  elixate. 

"  The  purestriized  Juice  of  rich  conceipt."—  Jfarston. 


•  i-llx'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elixo  =  to  boil  thoroughly,  from  elixus=  sodden  ; 
«--i»'.it,  fully,  and  Zic=lye  or  ashes.]  To  boil, 
to  seethe,  to  extract  by  boiling. 

•e-lix  a'-tion,  s.    [Lat  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of 

elis.n.]     [Ki.iXATK.l 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  or  stewing 
anything. 

"  The  egg  expiring  less  in  the  elixatlnn  or  boiling."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

"  EHxation  Is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach 
by  the  said  naturaU  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot." 
—Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  20. 

e-lix  Ir,  *  e-lex-ir,  *.    [Arab,  el  ikser  =  the 
philosopher's  stone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

"  A,  nay,  let  be,  the  philosophers  ston, 
Mi-sir  cleped,  we  seken  fast  eche  on  ; 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  18.330-1 

2.  The  quintessence  or  refined  extract  of 
anything. 

"  In  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties  more 
regularly,  the  inferior  pissions  and  affections  follow. 
ing,  there  arises  a  serenity  infinitely  beyond  the 
highest  quintessence  and  r.luir  of  worldly  delight"— 
South  :  Sermon*.  vol.  L,  ser.  2. 

3.  Any  cordial  or  invigorating  substance  or 
essence. 

"  What  wonder  then  If  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  111.  606,  607. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
IL  Technically: 

*  I.  Alchemy: 

(1)  The  liquor  with  which  alchemists  hoped 
to  transmute  metals. 

(2)  A   potion  or  draught   for    prolonging 
life. 

2.  Medical: 

*  (1)  A  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 


(2)  A  compound  tincture  or  medicine  com- 
posed of  various  substances,  held  in  solution 
by  alcohol  in  some  form. 

H  Elixir  of  love  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of 
the   plant  described  under  (^).     It  is  made  in 
Amboyna. 

(2)  Bot.  :  Grammatophyllum  stpeciosum,  a  fine 
orchid  from  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
It  seems  to  be  deleterious,  if  not  even  abso- 
lutely poisonous,  as  many  of  the  orchids  are. 

*  e'-lfoc'-Ir,  *  S-lix'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [ELIXIR,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  compound  as  an  elixir. 

"  In  giving  this  elixtred  medicine." 

Lovelace  :  To  Cai>t.  U.  Lovelace. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  prepare  elixirs  ;  to  prac- 
tise with  elixirs. 

"  Thou  hast  so  spirited,  eUxin-d,  we 
Conceive  there  is  a  noble  alchemy, 
That's  turning  of  this  gold  to  something  m 
Precious  than  gold,  we  never  knew  before." 

Lwelace  :  To  the  Hernia  of  Mr.  John  Hull. 


----,  v.t.  [Pref.  e=e*  =  out, 
fully,  and  Bug.  lixiviate  (q.v.).]  To  lixiviate 
or  refine  thoroughly. 

"These  ashes,  being  carefully  etiririiited.  afforded 
five  scruples  of  white  fixed  salt."—  Boyle  :  Works,  iv. 
Nt, 

*  e-Hx-iv-l-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
fully,  and  Eng.  lixiviation  (q.v.).l  A  com- 
plete or  thorough  process  of  lixiviation. 

"  Examining  these  substances  ...  by  calcination. 
elixivialion,  and  vitrification."—  Boyle  :  Warkt,  iv.  800. 

£  liz  a  heth  -an,  a.  [Eng.  proper  name 
Elizabeth,  and  adj.  suff.  -an.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  her  time. 

Elizabethan  architecture,  «.  That 
style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  Tudor  style.  It  is 
a  mixed  style,  combining  debased  forms  of 
the  Gothic  and  Italian  styles.  During  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Dutch  ar- 
chitects were  in  vogue  in  England  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  and  political  sympathies, 
and  their  peculiarities  of  taste  got  inter- 
woven into  this  style,  which  gradually 
lapsed  into  what  became  known  as  the 
Jacobean.  It  is  also  sometimes  known  as 
the  English  Renaissance.  English  buildings 
in  this  style  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  by 


ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

capricious  treatment  of  forms,  and  generally 
exhibit  a  deficiency  in  that  grace  and  dignity, 
both  in  details  and  ensemble,  which  lend  a 
charm  to  Italian  structures  in  the  same  style. 
There  is  much  similarity,  at  least  in  the  treat- 
ment of  details,  to  the  later  German  Renais- 
sance. The  usual  Rococo  Renaissance  forms 
also  occur  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  quadrant- 
shaped  gables  curving  alternately  inwards  and 
outwards,  as  also  pilasters  and  columns  in- 
tersected by  quoins  and  l>ands,  and  various 
grotesque  and  debased  forms.  Enriched  quoins 
are  also  freely  used  at  angles  and  joints.  The 
chimneys  are  tall,  the  windows  large  and 
deeply  embayed,  and  the  parapets,  window- 
heads,  &c.,  freely  ornamented.  For  orna- 
mentation festoons,  cornucopias,  garlands, 
heads  of  dolphins,  satyrs,  lions,  and  masks 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

elk,  s.  [I eel.  elgr;  8w.  tig;  O.  H.  Ger.  elaho ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  elch ;  Lat.  alces ;  Gr.  a\nn(alke); 
bansc.  rishya  —  a  kind  of  antelope.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Moose  or  Moose  Deer,  the 
Cervus  alces  of  Linnaeus,  now  called  Alces 
palmatus,  one  of  the  family  Cervidae.  It  is  a 
clumsily  proportioned  animal  with  very  large 


broad  antlers,  with  points  along  their  outer 
edges,  a  long  narrow  head,  small  eyes,  long 
hairy  ears,  a  large  inane,  the  throat  ivi.h  loag 
hair,  a  rounded  Ixxly,  long  legs,  auU  a  short 
tail.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  hunted 
for  its  flesh,  which  io  prized  for  the  table, 
while  the  skin  may  be  tanned  into  good 
leather. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  has  been  found  in  the  peat 
bogs  of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Scotland.  A  specimen  has  occurred  at  Wal- 
thamstow,  near  London,  where  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  goat,  Celtic  shorthorn,  and  the 
reindeer.  (Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  in  Q.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880),  pt.  i.,  p.  402.) 

f  Irish  Elk : 

Palceont. :  Megaceros  hibernicus  (Owen),  a 
fossil  species  of  Cervidae  having  enormous 
antlers  ;  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  in 
the  brick-earths  of  llford,  &c.,  in  Essex,  ami  in 
other  places.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  ranks  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pleistocene  Mammalia  of 
Britain,  and  considers  that  it  continued  to 
exist  nearly  to  the  historic  period,  being  con- 
temporary with  palaeolithic  and  with  neolithic 
man.  (Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  in  Q.  Jour.  GeoL 
Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880),  pp.  398,  400-402.) 

elk-nut, .--. 

Bot. :  A  North  American  cinchonaceoua 
plant,  HamUtonia  oleifera,  the  oil  nut,  ot 
which  elk-nut  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption. 

ell,  *elle,  *elne,  «.  [A.  8.  eln  =  a.  cubit, 
cogn.  with  Dut.  elle  —  an  ell ;  Icel.  alni  ;  Sw. 
uln  ;  Dan.  alen  -  an  ell ;  Goth,  aleina  —  a 
cubit;  O.  H.  Ger.  elina;  M.  H.  Ger.  due; 
Ger.  elU=  an  ell ;  Lat.  ulna  =  (1)  an  elbow. 
(2)  a  cubit ;  Gr.  wAc'ri)  (olene)  =  an  elbow.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  A   measure  of  length  varying  in 
different   countries.      The  English  ell   is  = 
45  in. ;  the  Scotch  =  37 '2  in.  ;  the  Flemish  = 
27  in. ;  and  the  French  =  54  in.    It  is  used  for 
measuring  cloth. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  proverbially  to  express  a  long 
measure. 

"  '  I  saw,'  he  wrote  to  Portland  the  next  day,  '  faces 
an  ell  long.  I  saw  some  of  those  men  change  colour 
with  vexation  twenty  times  while  I  was  speaking.'"— 
Mm-Hutuy  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

el-lag'  1C,  a.     [Fr.  ellagique  =  pertaining  to 

galls.    A  word  formed  by  Braconuot,  from  Fr. 

guile  =  gall,  reversed,  and  suff.  -igue  =  Gr. 

-IKW  (ikos)—  Lat.  =  -icus=Eng.  -ic.    (Saj/ce.)J 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  galls  or  to  gallic  acid. 

ellagic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HgOg.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents,  as  arsenic  acid,  iodine,  and 
water,  &c.,  on  gallic  acid.  It  is  also  con- 
tained in  benzoar  stones,  which  are  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Ellagic-acid  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  witli  one  molecule  of  water  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

el  la  gite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ellag(ic)  (q.v.) ;  -ite 
(Mm.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Scolecite  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  yellowish  or  brownish  crystalline* 
masses,  pearly  on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

Sl-leb'-or-in,  *.  [Fr.  ellebore,  from  Lat. 
helleborus  —  hellebore  (q.v.) ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.) 

(qv.).] 

Chem. :  A  resin  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste, 
found  in  Winter  Hellebore  (Helleborus  hiemar 
lis). 

+  el'-ler, «.    [ELDER.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  alder,  Alnus  glutiiiosa,  (2)  Tha 
elder,  Sambucus  nigra. 

dies,  adv.    [ELSE.] 

el-ling,  o.  [A.S.  ellende,  elelcende  =  foreign, 
strange.]  [EI.KNUK.  |  Lonely,  melancholy, 
separated  from  friends. 

•  el  linge  ness.  "  el  ling  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
ellinge;  -ness.]  Loneliness,  melancholy,  dul- 
ness,  cheerlessness. 

"  This  shall  be  to  advertise  you  of  the  great  ertiny- 
ntu  that  I  find  here  since  your  departing."— Ucnru 
¥111.  to  Anne  ttoleyn,  Lett.,  p.  M. 

el- lip 'so,  s.  [Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr,  &  Port,  ellipse; 
Sw.  ellips;  Sp.  elipse ;  Ital.  ellisse;  Lat.  el- 
lipsis ;  Gr.  f  A  ,\<-ii/«<r  (elleipsis)  =  a  leaving  be- 
hind, leaving  out,  ellipse(of  a  word),  deficiency, 
failure  .  .  .  the  conic  section  called  an  ellipse 
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because  the  base  forms,  with  the  base  of  the 
cone,  a  lesa  angle  thau  that  of  the  parabola.] 

1.  Geom.  (Conic  Sections):  A  plane  curve  of 
such  a  form  that  if  from  any  point  in  it  two 
straight  lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  lixed 
points,  the  sum  of  these  straight  lines  will 
always  be  the  same.  These  two  lixed  points 
are  called  the  foci.  In  the  Ellipse  A  B  c  D, 
I  and  F  are  the  foci.  If  a  straight  line  (E 
Q  F)  be  drawn  joining  the  foci,  and  be  then 
bisected,  the  point  of  bisection  is  called  the 
centre.  The  distance  from  the  centre  to  either 


focus  (E  Q  or  Q  F)  is  called  the  eccentricity. 
The  straight  line  (o  Q  H),  drawn  through  the 
centre  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve, 
la  called  the  diameter.  Its  vertices  are  a  and 
H.  The  diameter  A  c,  which  passes  through 
the  foci,  is  called  the  axis  major  or  major 
axis  ;  the  points  in  which  it  meets  the  curve 
(A  and  c),  the  principal  vertices.  The  dia- 
meter (B  D)  at  right  angles  to  the  major  axis, 
is  called  the  axis  minor,  or  minor  axis.  [See 
also  Abscissa,  Axis,  Latus  Rectum,  Normal, 
and  Subnormal,  Parameter,  and  Tangent.] 
Practically,  a  tolerably  accurate  ellipse  may  be 
drawn  on  paper  by  sticking  two  pins  in  it  to 
represent  the  foci,  putting  over  these  a  bit  of 
thread  knotted  togeth  CT  at  the  ends,  inserting  a 
pencil  in  ttie  loop,  and  pulling  the  sheet  tight 
as  the  figure  is  described.  The  importance  of 
the  ellipse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  planets 
move  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  being  in  one 
of  the  foci — a  fact  which  Kepler  was  the  first 
to  discover. 

Si-lip  SIS,  *.  [Gr.  eAAei^is  (elleipsis).] 
[ELLIPSE.] 

L  Gram. :  An  omission  ;  a  figure  by  which 
one  or  more  words  are  omitted,  which  the 
hearer  or  reader  can  supply. 

2.  Print. :  Marks  denoting  an  omission  of 

one  or  more  words  or  letters :  as  ,  or 

.  .  .  .  ,  or  *  *  *  *,  as  k — g,  for  king,  &c. 

*  3.  Geom. :  An  ellipse. 

"  The  figure  produced  by  the  section  agrees  well 
•with  the  received  notion  of  an  eUiptis.'— Boyle  :  Works, 
IT.  464. 

el-Hps-6 -graph,  el  lip  -to  graph,  .--. 
[Gr.  eAAcn^n  (eueipsis)  =  an  ellipse,  and  ypa.<f>a 
(<grapho)=-  to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument 
tor  describing  ellipses.  The  pins  of  the  beam 
traverse  in  the  slots  of  the  trammel,  each  oc- 
cupying its  own  slot,  and  the  pencil  at  the 
end,  as  the  beam  revolves,  is  guided  in  an 
elliptical  path.  [TRAMMEL.] 

Si-lip  -soid,  s.  <fc  o.  [Gr.  eAAei^i?  (elleipsis)  = 
an  ellipse,  and  eMos  (eidos)  =  form.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  an  ellipse  about  its  axis.  The  earth, 
generally  said  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  has 
been  designated  also  an  oblate  ellipsoid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  figure  de- 
scribed under  A. 

&-llp-s61d'-al,  a.  [Eng.  eUipsoid;  -al.]  The 
same  as  ELLIPSOID,  a.  (q.v.). 

«l-lip'-tic,  *Sl-llp'-tick,  el-lip'-tic-al, 

o.  TFr.  elliptique,  from  Gr.  «AAeurTt<c<*  (elleip- 
tikos).]  Having  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

"  Since  the  planet*  more  in  elliptick  orbits,  in  one 
of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and  by  *  radius  from  the  sun 
describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  which  no  other 
law  of  a  circulating  fluid,  but  the  harmonica!  circula- 
tion can  account  for ;  we  must  find  out  a  law  for  the 
paracentrical  motion,  that  may  make  the  orbits  el- 
liptick."— Clv.yne:  Philosophical  Principle*. 

elliptic  chuck,  «. 

Turnery:  A  chuck  invented  by  Abraham 
Sharp,  for  oval  or  elliptic  turning.  [CHUCK.] 

elliptic-compasses,  s.  pi.  Compasses 
or  other  instruments  for  describing  not  a 
circle  but  an  ellipse.  The  simple  device  of 


two  pins  and  a  thread,  mentioned  under 
ellipse,  is  the  simplest  form  of  elliptic  com- 
passes. A  slightly  more  complex  one  is  made 
by  constructing  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  causing  two  pins  attached  to 
a  ruler  to  travel  in  the  grooves.  If,  then,  a 
pencil  be  attached  to  the  ruler  it  will,  when 
the  latter  is  put  in  motion,  trace  out  an 
ellipse. 

elliptic  functions,  s.  pi. 

Integral  Calculiis :  A  class  of  integrals  repre- 
senting the  expression  for  the  arc  of  an  ellipse. 

elliptic  lanceolate,  a. 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Between  lanceolate  and  elliptic, 
but  tending  more  to  tho  former  than  to  the 
latter. 

elliptic  leaf,  i. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  two  to  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  and  with  the  angles  rounded  off.  The 
same  as  OVAL-LEAF  (q.v.). 

elliptic  polarization,  s. 

Optics :  Polarization  which  causes  the  par- 
ticles of  a  substance  to  describe  ellipses 
around  their  positions  of  rest,  the  planes  of 
the  ellipses  being  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  and  their  axes  equal  and 
parallel.  It  arises  when  plane  polarized 
light  suffers  reflection,  as  when  it  is  reflected 
from  some  metals. 

elliptic-spring,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  spring  formed  of  a  number  of 
bent  plates  in  two  sets,  curved  apart  in  the 
middle  and  united  at  the  ends.  The  pressure 
is  brought  upon  the  middle  and  tends  to  col- 
lapse them. 

elliptical  arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  having  two  foci  and  an 
elliptical  contour.  The  arches  of  Londou 
Bridge  are  the  finest  elliptical  arches  in  the 
world ;  the  middle  one  has  152  feet  span. 

elliptical  -  gearing,  i.  [ELLIPTIC- 
WHEEL.] 

elliptical  -  wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used 
where  a  rotary  motion  of  varying  speed  is 
determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
ellipses. 

el-lip'-tl-cal-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  elliptical;  -ly.] 
Gram. :  In  an  elliptic  manner,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  ellipsis. 

" '  Looked  upon  as  dull '  [is]  ettiptically  expressed  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  at.  The  sentence,  if  drawn 
out  at  length,  would  be,  '  looked  upon  as  being  as  dull 
as.' "—Hard :  On  Addison.  ri.  179. 

T  Elliptical  polarized  light:  [ELLIPTIC- 
POLARIZATION.] 

el-Up-tl9'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ellipticite.]  The  ex- 
tent to  which  any  particular  ellipse  differs 
from  a  circle ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
lengths  of  its  two  axes  ;  the  amount  of  com- 
pression of  an  ellipse,  whether  at  the  equator 
or  the  poles.  (Airy.) 

el-lip'-to-grJipli,  s.    [ELLIPSOGRAPH.] 

*  ell-oarne,  s.  [A.S.  ellarn  =  the  elder  tree.] 
The  elder  tree  (q.v.). 

elm,  *  elme,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  elm ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
olm;  Icel.  dlmr ;  Dan.  aim,  (elm;  Sw.  aim; 
*  Ger.  elme,  ulme ;  Lat.  ulmus.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  botanical  genus,  Ulmus. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  The  elm  is  a  very  common  tree  in  the 
United  States,  a  half  dozen  species  being  known 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Eastern 
States.  Ulmus  Americana,  the  white  elm,  is  the 
best  known,  and  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  especially  in  New  England.  It  is  a 
tree  of  striking  beauty  and  of  great  size,  often 
being  100  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  circumference. 
(2)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ulmus.  About 
thirteen  are  known. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  elm,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  it. 

H  (1)  American  elm  :  Ulmus  Americana.  It 
is  found  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina. 

(2)  Broad-leaved  elm  : 

(a)  Ulmus  latifolia  (Gerard),  now  called  U . 
montana. 


(b)  (In  Essex):  Tilia  parvifolia.  This  has 
no  real  affinity  to  the  Elms.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

(3)  Common   elm:    Ulmus    campestris.      A 
large  tree  with  a  rugged  bark  found  in  woods 
and  hedgerows  in  England,  and  ascending  in 
Yorkshire  to  1,000  feet  on  the  mountain  sides. 
In  Scotland  it  is  rarer.    It  does  not  ripen  its 
seeds  here.    Its  native  regions  are  the  middle 
and   south    of   Europe,    North   Africa,    and 
Siberia.     Its  inner  bark  is  slightly  bitter  and 
stringent,  demulcent,  and  diuretic.     It  has 
been  used,  though  with  little  effect,  in  skin 
diseases. 

(4)  English  elm  :  The  same  as  Common  elm 
(q.v.). 

(5)  Mountain  elm:  [Wych  elm], 

(6)  Scotch  elm  :  [Wych  elm). 

(7)  Spanish  elm  :  A  West  Indian  tree,  Cordia 
geracanthus,  with  no  real  affinity  to  the  elm. 
It  furnishes  good  timber. 

(8)  Wych,  Witch,  Scotch,  or  Mountain  dm: 
Ulmvs  montana,  a  large  tree  with  larger  leaves 
than  those  of  No.  2,  wild  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  besides  being  naturalized 
in  other  parts  of  Britain.     On  the  Yorkshire 
hills  it  ascends  1,300  feet.    It  is  native  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Siberia.     (J.  D. 
Hooker,  &c.) 

(9)  Yoke  elm  (Gerard).      Carpinus  Betulut, 
the  hornbeam.     According  to  Gerard,  yokes 
were  formerly  made  of  the  wood.    (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

elm-galls,  s.  pi.  Galls  on  the  different 
species  of  elm,  brought  on  by  the  puncture  of 
Aphis  Ulmi.  (Curtis.) 

t  el'-men,  o.    [Eng.  elm  ;  suff.  -en.]    Of  elm, 
or  pertaining  to  it 


s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  elmdn),  and  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  small  family  of  aquatic  beetles, 
now  more  commonly  called  Pamidae. 

el  mis,  s.  [Gr.  cAfuit  (helmins)  =  a  worm  (J)J 
Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Elmidae.  Ifc 
consists  of  small  beetles  generally  found  ad- 
hering to  the  under  side  of  stones  lying  in 
running  water.  Sharp  enumerates  six  British 
species. 

fil  mo,  *  Er  mo,  s.  [Ital.,  corrupted  fro~n 
St.  Erasmus,  Bishop  of  Formiae,  a  town  of 
ancient  Italy,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian,  in  A.D.  303.  He  is  invoked  by 
Italian  sailors  during  storms.]  (For  definition, 
see  etymology.) 

"  What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore, 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick'g  cap  and  Elmo's  light. 

Scott  :  Roktby,  U.  II. 

Elmo's  fire,  St    Elmo's  fire,  s.     A 

fire  or  light,  probably  of  electric  origin,  which 
in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  settles  on 
the  tops  of  masts,  the  extremities  of  yards,  on 
the  rigging,  &c.,  in  ships  navigating  the  Medi- 
terranean. When  two  were  visible  at  the  same 
time,  the  ancients  called  them  Castor  and 
Pollux.  It  is  also  called  Corposant  (q.v.). 

elm-y,  a.  [Eng.  elm;  -y.]  Abounding  with 
elms. 

'•  The  simple  spire  and  elmy  grange." 

T.  Warton  :  Ode,  xi. 

*el-norne,  s.  [A.  8.  ellarn.  (Somner.)]  The 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigra  (q.v.).  (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*  e-lo-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  —  out,  away,  and 
locatio  =  a  placing  ;  toco  =  to  place  ;  locus  ss 
a  place.] 

1.  A  placing  away,  a  removal  from  home. 

"  When  the  child  either  by  general  permission,  or 
former  elocution,  shall  be  out  of  the  parent's  dis- 
posing."— fip.  Sail  :  Caiet  of  Conscience. 

2.  A  departure   from   usual    method  ;   an 
ecstasy. 

"  In  all  poesy  (if  it  be  good  and  worthy)  there  mart 
be  not  only  an  incitation,  and  commotion,  but  also  AB 
elocution,  and  emotion  of  the  mind."  —  Fotkertf! 
AthcomaXix,  p.  30. 

e-l6c'-u-lar,  o.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  without,  and 
loculus  =  a  cell,  a  compartment.] 

Bot.  :  Having  only  one  cell  ;  not  divided  by 
partitions. 

el-o-cu'-tton,  s.  [Lat  elocutio,  from  elocutv*. 
pa.  par.  of  eloquor  =  to  speak  out  :  e  =  out, 
and  loquor  =  to  speak  ;  Fr.  elocution;  Sp. 
elocucion  ;  ItaL  elocuzione.] 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
-dan.    tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shns.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


1848 


elocutionary— elope 


*  1.  The  power  of  speaking  ;  speech,  articu- 
lation. 

"  Whose  taste,  too  loug  forborne,  at  first  essay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  tr.  748,  749. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public,  so  as  to 
Tender  the  discourse  most  effective  and  im- 
pressive by  the  use  of  appropriate  gestures, 
and  modes  of  utterance  or  delivery  ;  the  style 
or  manner  of  delivering  a  discourse  in  public. 

"Fitch,  formed  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 
That  Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves  " 
Sicift:  UponHimtelf. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  or  diction  ;  the 
choice  of  appropriate  words  or  language  in 
•peaking. 

"Elocution  is  applying  of  apt  worries  and  sentences 
to  the  matter."—  Wilton :  Arte  of  Hhetorique,  p.  «. 

4.  The  power  or  art  of  clothing  thought  in 
appropriate  and  elegant  written  language. 

"The  third  happiness  of  this  poet's  imagination  Is 
•locution,  or  the  art  of  cloathiug  or  adorning  that 
thought  so  found,  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant,  and 
sounding  words."— Dryden. 

5.  Eloquence,  eloquent  language. 

"  When  graceful  in  the  senate  Godfrey  rose, 
And  deep  the  stream  of  elocution  flows." 

Brooke  :  Tauo ;  Jeriaalem  Delivered,  i. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  elocu- 
tion, eloquence,  oratory,  and  rhetoric :  "  The 
elocution  consists  in  the  manner  of  delivery  ; 
the  eloquence  in  the  matter  that  is  delivered. 
We  employ  elocution  in  repeating  the  words  of 
another ;  we  employ  eloquence  to  express  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Elocution  is 
requisite'  fur  an  actor;  eloquence  for  a  speaker. 
Eloquence  lies  in  the  person,  it  is  a  natural 
gift ;  oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression, 
ft  is  an  acquired  art.  Rhetoric  is  properly  the 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the 
practice.  But  rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense  for  the  display 
of  oratory  or  scientific  speaking.  Eloquence 
speaks  one's  own  feelings;  it  comes  from  the 
heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart ;  oratory  is  an 
imitative  art,  it  describes  what  is  felt  by 
another.  Rlietoric  is  the  affectation  of  oratory. 
An  afflicted  parent  who  pleads  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her, 
will  exert  her  eloquence ;  a  counsellor  at  the 
bar,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  his  client,  will 
employ  oratory ;  vulgar  partisans  are  full  of 
rhetoric.  Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look 
or  an  action  ;  oratory  must  always  be  accom- 
panied with  verbosity.  There  is  a  dumb  elo- 
quence which  is  not  denied  even  to  the  brutes, 
and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the  studied 
graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
orator.  Between  elwiuence  and  oratory  there 
is  the  same  distinction  as  between  nature  and 
art  :  the  former  can  never  be  perverted  to  any 
base  purposes  ;  it  always  speaks  truth  :  the 
latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  purposes  of 
falsehood  as  of  truth."  (Crobb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

«5l-6-cu'  tion-ar-y,  o.  [Eng.  elocution-; 
-ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution. 

CUtion  1st,   s.     [Eng.  elocution;  -ist.) 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  elocution. 

2.  A  teacher  of  elocution ;   a   writer   on 
elocution. 

*  8l'-o>-cu-tive,  a.  [Lat.  tlocut(us\,  pa.  par.  of 
eloqiior ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Having  the 
power  of  eloquent  expression  or  language ; 
eloquent,  elocutionary. 

"Though  preaching,  in  its  elocutioe  part,  be  but  the 
conception  of  man."— Feltham:  lletoltet,  ii.  48. 

«5-lo'  do  a  (pi.  e-16  de  ae),  s.    [Gr.  «AWOTJS 
(helodes)  =  marshy,  fenny,  the  habitat  of  these 
plants  being  in  such  places.] 
Botany: 

I  1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  Hypericacese,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Elodeae.  In  the 
United  States  a  stomachic  tincture  is  prepared 
trnmElodeavirginica.  The  British  Hypericum, 
elodei  is  by  some  referred  to  this  genus, 

,  though  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  still  calls  it  by  its 
old  name. 

2.  PL  :  A  tribe  of  Hypericacesfi  (Tutsans)  in 
which  the  glands  alternate  with  the  bundles 
of  stamens.  (Lindley.) 

•e  lo'  di  ans,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  JAwor,?  (Modes) 
(ELODEA]  ;"  Bug.,  Ac.  pi.  suff.  -inns.} 

Zool :  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Chelonia, 
comprehending  the  Marsh  Tortoises.  They 
were  divided  into  two  sub-families,  Cryptodere 
Elodians  and  Pleurodere  Elodians.  The 
former  now  constitute  the  family  Chelydidse, 
and  the  latter  Emydidae  (q.v.) 


*  e-lo  ge,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium  =  a  word, 
a  short  inscription;   Gr.    eAAoyioy  (ellogion), 
from  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  word.]    A 
funeral  oration  or  panegyric  pronounced  in 
public  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  some  illus- 
trious person  lately  deceased. 

"I  return  you,  sir,  the  two  elogn,  which  I  have 
perused  with  pleasure."—  Atterbury  :  £p.  Corr.,  i.  17». 

*  el'  -6  -gist,  s.     [Fr.  elogiste.]  '  One  who  de- 
livers or  pronounces  an  eloge  or  panegyric 
over  the  dead. 

"  She  did  not  want  a  passionate  elogist,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  preacher."—  Wotton:  Kem.,  p.  3«6. 

»el'-6-fey,  *  el-otr-I-um,  *  el'  o-gie,    s. 

[Lat  elogium.]   [ELOGE.]  A  panegyric,  praise, 
eulogy. 

"  I  referre  such  scoffers  to  the  elogie  Alcibiades  gave 

*  of  his  master."—  Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  i.  ch.  3. 


e  lo  him,  s.  [Heb.  D'H^  (Elohim),  pi.  of 
Pribfcil  (Eloach)  =  God  ;  cognate  with  SyriacT 
Ilo,  Eloho,  and  with  Arabic  Allah.] 

Hebrew  Theol.  :  The  ordinary  name  of  God  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  rare  in  the  singular, 
but  occurs  in  the  plural  more  than  2,000  times. 
There  is,however,thegrammati  cal  anomaly  that 
this  pluralstandsas  the  nominative  toasingular 
verb.  This  has  been  held  to  imply  that  in  the 
Divine  nut  mv  there  is  a  certain  plurality  and 
a  certain  unity.  The  plural  has  been  called 
also  the  plural  of  majesty  (q.v.).  It  is  generally 
used  of  the  true  Gud,  but  Jehovah  is  deemed 
by  far  the  more  sacred  name.  Unlike  Jehovah, 
Elohim  may  be  applied  to  false  gods  (Exod. 
xix.  '20,  xxxii.  31;  Jer.  ii.  11,  <fec.),  to  spirits  or 
supernatural  beings  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  13),  and 
even  to  kings,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who 
are  held  to  be  vicegerents  of  God  (Exod.  xxi.  6, 
xxii.  8  ;  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1.)  El  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  Elohim,  though  Gesenius  and 
others  have  deemed  it  the  earlier  and  primary 
word.  [EL.] 

e  lo  -hist,  s.  [Heb.  D'rftfcji  (Elohim),  a  plural 
of  excellence  =  God,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ist.] 
Biblical  Criticism:  A  biblical  writer,  hypo- 
thetically  assumed  to  have  penned  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  who  habitually,  if  not  even  ex- 
clusively, used  the  Hebrew  name  Elohim  for 
God.  A  Belgian  or  French  physician  called 
John  Astruc  (\.D.  1684-1766),  first  called 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  name  given  to  the  divinity 
Is  Elohim,  whilst  in  other  portions  it  is 
Jehovah,  and  attributed  these  two  parts  todif- 
ferent  writers.  His  view  has  been  universally 
accepted  by  critics  of  the  rationalistic  school, 
and  by  an  increasing  number  of  theologians 
holding  what  are  deemed  orthodox  views. 
Others,  notably  Hengstenberg,  have  strongly 
controverted  the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  different  writers.  Those  who 
agree  with  Astruc  and  his  school,  call  the  one 
hypothetical  author  the  Elohist  ;  and  the  other, 
the  Jehovist.  [GENESIS,  EXODUS^PENTATEUCH.] 

"  To  imitate  the  phraseology  of  the  Slonitt."— 
ColeniJ  :  On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  127. 

el-o-hist'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  elohist;  -ic.] 

Biblical  Criticism  :  Pertaining  to  the  hypo- 
thetical Elohist,  or  to  the  part  of  the  sacred 
compositions  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author,  having  used  Elohim  as  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being. 

"The  age  of  the  Klohittic  matter  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus."—  t'olenio  :  On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  11«. 

*  e  loin  ,  *  c  loTnc,  *  e  loi  gnc  (g  silent), 
v.t.  [Fr.  eloigner,  from  Lat.  elongo  =  to  remove 
far  off;  Fr.  loin  ;  Lat.  longus  =  long,  far.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  remove,  to  separate,  to 
put  at  a  distance. 

"  They  shulde  eloigne  or  absent  themselfe  from  their 
doraesticall  aflayres."—  Jficollt  :  Thucydidet,  p.  45. 

2.  Law  :  To  remove  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
"  After  Judgment  in  the  action  brought  by  the  re- 

plevisor,  the  writ  of  execution  to  obtain  a  return  of 
the  Rcjods  is  the  writ  de  retorno  habendo',:  and,  if  the 
distress  be  tloigned.  the  defendant  shall  have  a  capiat 
in  vrithernam  ;  but  on  the  plaiutitTs  tendering  the 
damages,  the  process  in  vMhernam  shall  be  stayed."— 
BUidatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  18. 

»  c  loin  ate,  *  e  loign  ate  (g  silent),  v.t. 
[Eng.  eloin,  eloigne;  -ate.]  To  remove,  to 
separate,  to  sunder. 

"  Nor  is  some  vulgar  Greek  so  far  adulterated,  and 
eloifinated  from  tlie  true  Greek,  as  Italian  it  from  the 
Latin."—  Bomll  :  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  149. 

'e-loin'-me'nt,  '  c  loign  mcnt  (g  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  eloin,  eloigne;  -ment.}  A  removal  to 
a  distance  ;  a  separation  ;  remoteness. 

"He  discovers  an  eloitrn<r>tnt  from  vulgar  phrases 
much  becoming  a  person  of  quality.'  —  Shmttone. 


*  e'-long',  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  elongo  :  Lat.  «  =  omX 
and  longus  =  loug,  far.] 

1.  To  remove,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance. 

"  By  seas  and  bills  elongid  from  thy  sight,  " 

Wi/at :  The  Lover  prayeth  Venu*. 

2.  To  put  off,  to  retard,  to  delay. 

"  Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sate 
flanging  joyful  day  with  her  sad  note, 
And  through  the  shady  air  the  fluttering  bat 
Did  wave  her  leather  sails  and  blindly  float." 

Q.  Fletcher :  Chritt'i  Victory,  ii.  24. 

e-lon'~gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  elongatus,  pa. 
parlor  elongo,  from  Lat  e  =  out,  away,  and 
longus  =  long,  far.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  remove  ,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance 
or  farther  off. 

"The  first  star  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the 
Athenian,  was  placed  in  the  very  intersection,  which 
is  now  elongated  and  moved  eastward  twenty-eight 
degrees."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lengthen  out,  to  extend,  to  make  long 
or  longer. 

"  Frequent  and  thick,  o'er  all  his  limbs  were  seen 
Th'  elongated  papilla*  of  the  skin." 

Cambridge :  The  Scribltriad,  bk.  lit     / 

B.  Intrans. :  To  depart ;   to  go  or  move 
away  ;  to  recede. 

"  About  Cape  Frio  in  Brasilia,  the  south  point  of  the> 
compass  varieth  twelve  degrees  unto  the  west ;  but 
elongating  from  the  coast  of  Brasilia,  towards  the 
shore  of  Africa,  it  varieth  eastward."— llrown* :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xiii. 

e-lori'-gate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  elongatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elongo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lengthened,  prolonged,  ex- 
tended. 

"  Berosus  has  also  an  elongate  scutellum  and  ciliato 
tibiae  and  tarsi."  -Trant. :  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  (1873), 
vol.  xiii..  p.  118. 

2.  Bot. :    Lengthened,  as  if  stretched  out 
artificially. 

e  Ion  ga  tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  elongatio,  from 
elongatus,  pa.  par.  of  elongo;  Fr.  elongation; 
It.  elongazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  longer,  lengthening,  or 
extending. 

"To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibres,  is  owing 
the  union  or  conglutination  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
when  they  are  .separated  by  a  wound."— Arbuthnot : 
On  Alimentt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elongated,  extended, 
or  lengthened. 

3.  A  continuation,  an  extension. 

"  May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  be  considered  as  elongations  of  these  two 
chains?"— Pinkerton  ( Webster). 

*  4.  Departure,  removal,  recession. 

"  Nor  then  I  ad  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  i>oint  but 
that  of  descent,  or  elongation."  —  ftrowne:  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  Distance;  the  space  bet  ween  two  things; 
the  distance  at  which  one  thing  is  from 
another. 

"  Tlie  distant  points  in  the  celestial  excuse  appear 
to  the  eye  in  so  small  a  degree  of  elongation  from  sol- 
other,  as  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is  real." — Ulan- 
fill  :  ticeptit  ticimti/ica,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Astron. ;  The  removal  of  a  planet  to  the 
farthest  distance  it  can  be  at  from  the  sun  ; 
commonly  taken  notice  of  in  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury ;  the  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  ;  apparent  departure  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

2.  Surg. :  An  imperfect  luxation,  when  the 
ligament  of  any  joint  is  so  extended  or  relaxed 
as  to  lengthen  the  limb,  but  yet  not  let  the 
bone  go  quite  out  of  its  place.    (Quincy.) 

"  Elongation*  are  the  effect  of  a  humour  soaking 
upon  a  ligament,  thereby  making  it  liable  to  be 
stretched,  and  to  be  thrust  quite  out  upon  every  little 
force." —  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

e  lo'pe,  v.i.  [A  corruption  of  Dut.  ontloopen 
=  to  escape,  to  run  away ;  eogn.  with  A.8. 
hledpan  ;  Eug.  leap;  Sw.  lopa ;  Dan.  lobe.] 

*1.  To  run  away,  to  break  away,  to  break 
loose,  to  escape  from  any  ties. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the 
body  politick,  since  great  numbers  of  them  haveeJo^ed 
from  their  allegiance. '—Addison  :  Freeholder. 

2.  Specif. :  To  run  away  with  a  lover  or 
paramour  in  defiance  of  social  or  marriage 
restraints ;  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
woman. 

"  The  fool  »-hi»-  wife  rloprt  some  thrice  •  quarter. 
For  matrimonial  xolace  dies  a  mart>r." 

Pope:  8-itiret,  lii.  ISO,  161. 

*  3.  To  pass  away,  to  escape. 

"  Thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elopt, 
And  tlimi  wilt  need  some  comfort  I  •  asuuage 
Health's  Inst  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age," 

Ctwvm-  •  Tirocinium,  876-78. 
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*  4.  To  issue  readily  from  the  lips,  to  glide 
•oftly  and  musically. 

"  Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas." 
Keatt:  To  C.  Cowden  Clarke. 

•5-16'pe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  elope;  -men*.]  The 
act  of  eloping ;  a  running  or  breaking  away 
from  just  restraint  without  license ;  specif. , 
.the  running  away  of  a  woman,  married  or  un- 
married, with  a  lover. 

"In  cases  of  elopement,  and  living  with  an  adulterer, 
the  law  allows  her  no  alimony."— Blackttone  :  Comment., 
bk.  it,  ch.  15. 

S-ldp'-er,  »-  [Eng.  elop(e);  -er.]  One  who 
elopes. 

"  Making  you  an  eloper  with  a  duellist."— Mad. 
DArblay :  Cecilia,  ch.  ii. 

er  ops,  s.  [Lai.  elops,  elops,  tUopt ;  Gr. 
eAAoilr  (ellops),  eAoi/»  (elops) ;  as  adj.  =  mute  ; 
as  subst.  =  (1)  a  sturgeon,  (2)  a  serpent.]  A 
particular  kind  of  serpent  not  identified. 

"  Cerastes  horned,  hydrus,  and  rlopt  drear." 

Milton  :  P.  X..  x.  525. 

eT  O  quen96.  «.  [Fr.  elequenct;  Lat.  elo- 
quentia,  from  eloquent,  pr.  par.  of  eloquor  =  to 
speak  out :  e  =  out,  and  toquor  =  to  speak  ; 
8p.  eloquenda  ;  Ital.  eloyuenza.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  eloquent ;  the  art  or 
power  of  expressing  thought  in  eloquent,  im- 
pressive, and  elegant  language ;  fluency  and 
elegance  of  diction. 

"Ther  is  none  that  is  here 


2.  Language  expressed  in  an  eloquent  man- 
ner :  eloquent,  fluent,  or  elegant  language. 

"  His  eloquence-  was  singularly  ready  and  graceful." 
—Macaultiy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  eloquence  and 
elocution,  see  ELOCUTION. 

el'-6  quent,  a.  [Fr.  eloquent ;  Lat.  eloquent, 
pr.  par.  of  eloquor  =  to  speak  out.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts 
In  fluent,  appropriate,  and  elegant  language ; 
endowed  with  eloquence. 

••  The  Lord  of  hosts  doth  take  away  the  captain  of 
fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and 
the  cunning  artificer,  aud  the  eloquent  orator."— 
Itaiah  iii.  3. 

2.  Full  of  eloquence ;  expressed  in  fluent, 
appropriate,  and  eloquent  language. 

3.  Full  of  expression,  feeling,  or  interest. 

"  There  was  hot  one  such  voice  for  her. 
So  kind,  so  soft,  so  eloquent !  * 

Moore :  Fire  Worihippert. 

to'-o-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eloquent;  -ly] 
In  an  eloquent  manner ;  with  eloquence. 

"  An  orator,  by  others'  instruction  perfectly  fur- 
Dished,  may  in  every  matter  and  learning,  commend 
or  dispraise,  or  exhort  or  dissuade,  accuse  or  defend 
eloquently,  as  occasion  happeneth."  —  Sir  T.  Elyot : 
ftovernour,  to.  41,  b. 

•S-lo'-quI-oits,  a.  [ELOQUENT.]  Eloquent; 
endowed  with  eloquence. 

"  Xloquiout  hoarie  beard,  father  Nestor."— Natht : 
Lenten  Stufe. 

•Si-rich,  a.    [ELDKICH.]    Strange,  weird. 

"  The  little  man  laughed  a  little  laugh,  sharp  and 
•Me*. "— Lftton :  What  mil  he  do  wit h  it  I  bk.  vi. ,  ch.  5. 

Slse,  *  elles,  *  els,  a.,  adv.,  &  conj.  [A.S.  dies 
=  otherwise  ;  originally  a  gen.  sing,  from  an 
adj.,  el  =  other  ;  Goth.  aZjis,  alis  =  other,  an- 
other ;  M.  H.  Ger.  alles,  elles,  elljes  =  other- 
wise.] 

A.  As  adj.  or  pronoun :  Other,  one  beside. 
"Should  he  or  any  elto  search,  he  will  find  evidence 

of  the  Divine  Wisdom."— Sale :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Otherwise. 

"*'«  she  hath  all  his  wilL' 

Gawtr  :  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  Beside,  besides,  in  addition. 

"  All  those  sights,  and  all  that  elt  I  saw." 

Spenter :  f.  Q.,  IV.  x.  ». 

*  3.  At  other  times. 

"  Bischopes  and  bacbelers,  bote  maistres  and  doctonrs, 
Liggen  in  London  in  lenten  and  filet.' 

P.  Plowman  (Prol.).  91. 

C.  As  conj.  :  Otherwise  ;  in  the  other  case 
or  event. 

"  The  othere  were  assoiled.  filet  it  were  won." 

Robert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  563. 

*  £lse  what,  s.  [Eng.  else,  and  what.]  Other 
things ;  what  else. 

"  She  saw  on  crosses  and  eltetekat 

By  Stafford  so  set  out" 
Warner  :  Albion*  England,  bk.  xii.,  c.  Ixx. 

Use -where,  *  elles  -wher,  adv.  [Eng. 
else,  and  u'htre.] 


1.  In  any  other  place ;  in  any  place  else  ; 
anywhere  else. 

"  Seasoned  bodies  may  and  do  live  near  as  long  in 
London  as  eltevahere." —Oraunt :  BUU  of  Mortality. 

2.  In  other  places  ;  in  some  other  place. 

"Which  manifestly  appeared  in  his  own  papers 
taken  at  Naseby  and  eltemhere."— Ludlmo  :  Memoirt, 
i.  231. 

*  els   whith  -  er,  *  elles  -  wyd  -  er,  adv. 
[Eng.  else,  and  whither.]    In  some  other  direc- 
tion ;  to  some  other  place  ;  to  any  other  place. 

"  To  Yrlond  heo  flowe  ageyn,  and  elletwyder  heo 
myghte."  Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  103. 

*  else  -wise,  adv.    [Eng.  else,  and  wise.]    In 
a  different  manner ;  otherwise. 

el  -shin,  el  sin,  s.    An  awl.    (Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  think  I  was  born  to  sit  here  brogging  an  eltfiin 
through  beud-leather!'Wfcor«:  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  v. 

el-sholtz  -I-a,  *.  [Named  after  J.  8.  Elsholtz, 
a  Prussian  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Elsholtzidae  (q.v.). 

el-sholtz  i-dse,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat  elshoUz(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Lamiaceae,  tribe  Mentheae. 

S-lu'-cI-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  elucidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  elucido :  Lat.  e  =  out,  fully,  and  lucidus 
=  brigBt;  Fr.  elucider.]  To  make  clear,  or 

Elain,  or  manifest ;  to  render  intelligible ;  to 
•ee  from  obscurities  or  doubt ;  to  explain,  to 
demonstrate.    [LuciD.] 

"It  confirms,  elucidatei,  and  enforces  the  moral 
law."— Burd :  Wnrkt,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  elucidate 
and  to  explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

S-lii-ci-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 
elucidatus,  pa.  par.  of  elucido.] 

1.  The  act  of  elucidating  or  making  clear, 
plain,  or  manifest ;  demonstration,  explana- 
tion, exposition. 

"  For  proof  and  further  elucidation  of  the  matters 
complained  of."— Burke  :  Nabob  of  Areot't  Debit. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  elucidate,  explain, 
or  make  clear. 

"In  David  Blondel's  familiar  rlueidationt  of  the 
encharistical  controversies'— Bithop  Taylor:  Real 
Pretence.  §  12. 

e"-lu'-cl-da-tive,  o.  [Eng.  elucidat(e);  -ire.] 
Elucidating  ;  explaining  or  making  plain  or 
clear  ;  tending  to  elucidate  ;  explanatory. 

"Such  a  set  of  documents  may  hone  to  be  elucidative 
in  various  respect*."— Carlt/le  :  Letter t  and  Sveechet 
of  CromveU,  L  10. 

iS-ln'-cI-da-tor,  ».  [Eng.  elucidate);  -or.] 
One  who  elucidates  or  explains  ;  an  expositor, 
an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of 
ignorance  and  age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedautical 
elticidaturt." — Abbot. 

*e'-lu-9l-da'-t6r-$r,  a.  [Eng.  elucidate) ; 
-on/.]  Tending  to  elucidate;  elucidating, 
elucidative. 

*  e  luc  tate,  v.i.    [Lat  eluctatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eluctor.]      To   struggle   out ;   to   escape   by 
struggling. 

"  They  did  eluctate  out  of  their  injuries  with  credit 
to  themselves."— Bucket  :  Life  of  Williamt,  i.  36. 

*  e-liic-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  eluctatio,  from  eluc- 
tatus, pa.  par.  of  eluctor  =  to  struggle  out  : 
e  =  out,  and  luctor  =  to  wrestle,  to  struggle.] 

1.  A  struggle,  a  contest. 

"There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  unto  the  in- 
genious world  than  this  noble  efuctatioit  of  truth."— 
Browne.  Chrittian  Morality,  ii.  i. 

2.  A  bursting  or  struggling  forth ;  an  escape. 

"By  the  power  of  our  faith  .  .  .  »t  last  we  do  happily 
recover,  and  fiud  ourselves  freed  by  a  comfortable  aud 
joyful  eluctation.'  -Hifho/,  Ball :  Remains,  p.  268. 

*  i-lu'-CU-brate,  v.i.    [Lat  elucubro,  from  e 

=  out,  and  litcubro  =  to  work  by  candlelight ; 
lux  =  light.]  To  work,  study,  or  write  by 
night ;  to  work  constantly  and  unceasingly. 

*  e-lu-cn-bra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  elucubro.  ]  The 
act  of  w'orking,  studying,  or  writing  at  night ; 
nightwork.    [ELUCUBRATE.] 

"To  prescribe  to  me  the  benefit  of  his  little  wax- 
taper  for  night  elucubrtUiow.'— Erelyn  :  Memoirt ;  To 
Dr.  Scale,  August,  1668. 

S-lU'de,  v.t.     [Lat.  eludo  :  e  =  out,  and  ludo  = 
to  play;  Fr.  eluder ;  Sp.  eludir;  Ital.  eludere.] 
1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem,  artifice,  or 
dexterity;  to  evade. 

"  Had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  th 
court"— Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


2.  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  un- 
explained by  ;   to  avoid  or  escape   the   re- 
searches of. 

3.  To  avoid,  shun,  shirk,  or  dodge. 

"  He  did  purpose  to  cozen  his  own  charity,  and  elude 
the  other's  necessity."  —  Taylor  :  Sermom,  vol.  i, 
ser.  5. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  elude  and 
to  escape,  see  ESCAPE. 

*e-lud-I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  elud(e);  -able.}   That 
may  or  can  be  eluded,  escaped,  or  avoided. 

"  If  this  blessed  part  of  our  law  be  eliidible  at  plea- 
sure by  the  force  of  power,  frowns,  and  artifice,  w» 
shall  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  our  advantages  in 
this  particular  over  other  states  or  kingdoms  in 
Europe."—  Swift  :  Drapiert  Lettert,  No.  7. 

E-lul',s.  [Heb.  trh$(Elul);  in  Sept.  Gr.'EAovA 


Calendar:  The  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  twelfth  of  their  civil 
year.  It  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our 
September. 

"  So  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth 
day  of  the  month  SltU.'—  Neh.  vi.  15. 

*e-lum-bat-ed,  a.  [Lat  elumbis:  e  = 
out,  Iambus  =  the  loin,  and  adj.  suff.  -ated.] 
Weakened  in  the  loins  ;  hipshot. 

e-lu  -Sion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elusio,  from  Lat. 
elusus,  pa.  par.  of  ehido.]  The  act  of  eluding  ; 
an  escape  by  skill  or  dexterity  ;  an  evasion  ; 
trickery,  fraud. 


who   have  pretended   to    it."— Woodward:    natural 
Sittory. 

e-lu  -Sive,  a.    [Lat.  elusus,  pa,  par.  of  elude.} 

1.  Practising  or  given  to  elusion ;  eluding, 
escaping  ;  using  arts  to  escape  ;  elusory. 

"  This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 
I  tried,  elutive  of  the  bridal  hour." 

Pope:  Homer"!  Odyuey,  xix.  160, 1(L 

2.  Eluding  or  escaping  from  the  grasp. 

"  Hurled  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gacp,  they  bleed. 
And  groaning  cling  upon  th'  rltitire  weed. 

falconer:  Skipmdi,  Hi 

5-lU'^ve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  elusive;  -ly.}  In  an 
elusive  manner  ;  with  or  by  means  of  elusion. 

e-lu  -Sive-ness,  *.  [Eng.  elusive;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  being  elusive  ;  fondness  of  elusion 
or  avoiding. 

"His  elusiveiiest  of  all  ordinary  social  gatherings 
bad  increased."— Motion :  De  Q/<incey,  p.  124. 

S-lu'-sdr-I-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  elusory;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elusory. 

e-lu'-sor-^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  elusorius,  from  Lat. 
elusus,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.]  Tending  to  elude  *r 
deceive;  fraudulent,  deceitful,  fallacious, 
evasive. 

"  Religion  itself  had  been  eliitory."— Taylor  :  Kale  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  i  M. 

*g-ln'te,  v.t.  [Lat  elutum,  sup.  of  eiuo=to 
wash  off:  e=out,  and  luo=\a  wash.]  To  wash 
off  or  out. 

"The  more  oily  any  spirit  is.  the  more  pernicious; 
because  it  is  Larder  to  be  elutfd  by  the  blood."— 
Arbuthnnt  :  On  Alimcntt.  elk  v. 

*  e-lu'-tri-ate,  v .t.  [Lat  elutriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elutrio  =  to  wash  out;  to  decant,  from  eluo 
=  to  wash  out :  e  =  out,  and  luo  —  to  wash.] 
To  purify  by  washing  and  straining  off  the 
foul  matters  with  water ;  to  decant  liquid 
from  ;  to  cleanse  by  the  process  of  elutria- 
tion. 

"The  pressure  of  the  air  UJWH  the  lungs  is  much 
less  than  it  has  been  computed  by  sonic ;  but  still  it  is 
something,  and  the  alteration  of  one-tenth  of  its  force 
upon  the  lungs  must  produce  some  difference  in  elu- 
triating the  blood  as  it  panes  through  the  lungs."— 
Arbuthitot:  On  Air. 

•e-lu-tri-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat  elutriattu,  pa.  par. 
of  elutrio.}  The  act  or  process  of  elutriating. 
Purification  by  washing,  when  the  water 
carries  off  a  lighter  or  more  soluble  material 
from  the  heavier  portion,  which  is  designed 
to  be  saved.  It  differs  from  lixiviation  in  the 
latter  respect.  (Knight.) 

"After  all  its  transmutations,  elutriationt,  and  ni- 
trations in  flie  body."— Act.  of  Origin.  Phenia  (Worfc 
vol.  i.,  p.  44. 

*e-lux'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  «  =  out,  and  luxatus, 
pa.  par.  of  luxo  =  to  put  out  of  joint,  to  dis- 
locate. ]  To  dislocate,  to  put  out  of  joint. 

e-lux-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  Ivxaliort 
(q.v.).]  The  dislocation  or  pulliag  out  of 
joint  of  a  bone. 

el  -van  (1),  o.  [ELFIN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
elves. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  j^wl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,  ph  =  it 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhan.     -dons,  -tious,  -sioas  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  del. 
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elvan— emailombrant 


<1  -van  (2),  «.  &  a.    [Cornish  =  white  rock  (?)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Mining  :  A  granite  vein,  or  a  porphyritic  or 
other  Plutonic  dyke,  especially  one  of  a  white 
colour  penetrating  sedimentary  strata.  The 
term  is  most  frequently  used  in  connection 
with  the  Dartmoor  range  of  hills,  the  rocks  of 
Cornwall,  and  those  of  Ireland.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  such  granitic  or 
other  veins  [A.J. 

gl'-van-ite,  el'-van-yte,  s.  [Cornish  elvan 
(q.v!)  ;  suff.  -ite  (tfin.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  granitic  rock,  which  weathers 
white,  which  has  risen  in  dykes  penetrating 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

•8lve(l),  *.    [ELF.]    An  elf. 

elve-locks,  s.  pi.    [ELF-LOCK.] 

SlVe(2).  I.      [HELVE.] 

Mech,  :  The  shaft  or  handle  of  an  axe,  an 
adze,  pick,  or  mattock. 

gl-vel-la'-ce-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (h)elvetia, 
and  Lat  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.} 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Pungales;  order  Asco- 
mycetes. 

Sl'-ven,  t.  [Corrupted  from  A.S.  ellan  =  the 
elm  (?)]  The  common  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

Sl'-ver,  *.  [A.8.  eel  =  an  eel  ;  second  element 
doubtful.]  A  young  eel,  especially  a  young 
conger  or  sea  eel. 

elves,  *el-ven,  *.  pi.    [ELF.] 

Civ  -ish,  o.  [Eng.  elites)  ;  -ish.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  elves  ;  elfish  ;  mischievous. 

"  11  is  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omened  etvith  freight" 

Scott  :  lay  of  the  Loot  Mimtrcl,  iv.  12. 

*  elvish-marked,  a.  Marked  by  the 
elves  or  fairies. 

"Thou  elvish-mark'  d,  abortive,  rooting  hog." 

Shakes?-  •  Richard  III.,  1.  S. 

Slv'  ish  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elvish  ;  -ly.  ]  In  man- 
ner of  elves  ,  like  an  elf  ;  mischievously. 

el'  wand,  eln  wand,  s.  [Eng.  ei(9,  eln, 
and  wand.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.  :    An  instrument    for    mea- 
suring ;  properly  one  an  ell  in  length. 

"  Ane  tmrges  may  baue  in  hii  house,  ane  measure  for 
bis  conies,  ane  elnvtand.  ane  ataue,  ane  pound  to  wey." 
—Burrow  Luvft.  ch.  lit. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  constellation  called  Orion's 
Girdle  or  Belt  ;  also  called  the  King's  Ellwand. 

"  The  Son,  the  seuin  sternes,  and  the  Charlewane 

The  Klwand,  the  elem.;iiti»,  and  Arthuris  huffe." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  2S9,  b.  S. 

£l-y-dor'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  elydoriyue,  from  Or. 
(Aatop  (elaion)  =  olive-oil,  and  i&op  (huddr)  = 
water.]  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  painting 
invented  by  Vincent,  of  Montpelier,  intended 
to  combine  the  fresh  appearance  of  water- 
colours  and  the  mellowness  of  oil-painting. 
The  vehicle  for  the  pigments  is  an  emulsion 
of  oil  and  water  with  the  intervention  of  a 
gum  or  mucilage. 

£T-y-mus,  8.  [Or.  cAn/LUK  (elumos)  =  .  .  .  • 
kind  of  grain,  from  e\v<a(eluo)  =  to  roll  round  ; 
because  the  fruit  is  rolled  up  in  the  palea.] 

Bot.  :  Lyme-grass  ;  a  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
Horde<e.  Elymvs  avenarius  is  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  creeping  stoloniferous  root- 
stalk,  rigid  pungent  leaves,  and  acuminate 
awnless  glumes.  It  grows  on  sandy  sea- 
shores from  Essex  and  North  Wales  north- 
wards. It  occurs  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and 
In  North  America.  It  is  useful  in  binding  to- 
gether the  loose  material  of  sand  dunes. 

e'-ly'-na,  t.     [Qr.  «A«W  (duff)  =  to  roll  round.] 
Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Elynese 
(q.v.). 

6-ly  ne  8B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.  elyn(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacese. 


a,   s.    [Lat.  eh/xlus  —  pertaining  to 
Elysium*,  the  place  of  bliss.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  the  typical  one 
of  tlie  family  Elysiadst  (q.v.).  Pound  in 
Britain  and  the  Mediterranean. 

<-ly-si'-a-dse,  e"-ly-si'-i  d»,  *.  pi.    [Mod. 
Lat.  elysia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)das.] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Nudibranchiate  Gastero- 
poda, shell-less  and  snail-like,  with  no  dis- 
tinct mantle  or  breathing  organ,  a  single 
series  of  lingual  teeth,  and  the  sexes  united. 
It  contains  five  genera. 

e-ly  sian,  or  e  lys'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat 
Elysius;  Gr.  'HAuo-ios  (Elusios)=  pertaining  to 
Elysium  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elysium. 

"  111  wait  his  coming  in  th'  Blysian  fields.' 

Smith:  Phaedra,  t  Hip/Mlitus,  ill. 

2.  Fig.  :  Yielding  the  greatest  delight  and 
pleasure  ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

"  Paradise  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields—  like  those  of  old.* 

Wonltworth     Recluse. 

B.  As  subst.  :    Paradise,  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  after  death. 

"  Hell  and  Klyrinn  swarm  with  ghosts  of  men.* 
Marlowe:  1  Tamburlttiiie^v.  2. 

e-lys-I-um,   s.      [Lat,  from  Gr.  'HAvcriov 

(Elusion).'] 

1.  Lit.  &  Mythol.  :  The  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death.      Homer  places  it  on  the  west 
border  of  the  earth,  near  to  Ocean  ;  favoured 
heroes   passed   thither    without   death,   and 
lived  happy  under  the  rule  of  Rhadamanthus 
(Odyss.  iv.  564).      Hesiod  and  Pindar  place  it 
in  the   Islands  of  the  Happy.     From  these 
legends  arose  the  fabled  Atlantis. 

2.  Fig.  :   A  place  or  state  of  perfect  happi- 
ness and  bliss. 

"  Such  things  the  bard  relates, 

Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlocked    Kit/stum's 
gates."  Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  1.  18. 

eT-y'-tr^,  *.  pi.    [ELYTRON.] 

e'-lyV-li-form,  a.  Mod.  Lat  elytrvm  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  Jorma  =  form,  shape.]  Shaped  like 
one  or  both  of  a  beetle's  elytra. 

el-y^  -trine,  s.  Mod.  Lat.  elytrum;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.).) 

Chem.  :  The  horny  substance  or  material  of 
which  a  beetle's  elytra  are  composed. 

gl'-^-tro-9ele,  s.    [Gr.  eAvrpoi-  (elutron)  =  a 
sheath  [ELYTRON],  and  icijAi?  (kele)—&  tumour.] 
Med.  :   A  tumour    in  the  vagina,   vaginal 
hernia. 

Sl'-y'-trold,  a.     [Gr.  lAurpox  (elutron)  =  a 
sheath,  and  «'8os  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Anat.  :  Sheath-like,  resembling  a  sheath. 

el'-y-tron,  el'-y'-trum  (pi.  el'-y-tra),  *. 

[Gr.  eAvrpoi/  i  elutron)  =  a  cover,  a  covering, 
the  sheath  -of  a  beetle's  wing  ;  eAv'u  (eluo)  — 
to  roll  round.] 
Entomology  : 

1.  (Generally  pi.)  :  The  horny  sheaths  which 
constitute  the  anterior  wings  of  the  order 
Coleoptera  (Beetles).     They  afford  a  protec- 
tion to    the   posterior  or    membranous  pair 
folded  up  beneath  them  when  the  insect  is  at 
rest.    Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  wing- 
covers  or  wing-cases.    In  most  cases  the  elytra 
cover  the  abdomen  above,  but  in  the  Brache- 
lytra  they  are  too  short  to  do  this.    When 
elytra  are  hard  and  opaque  at  their  base,  but 
membranous  at   their  extremities,   they  are 
called  hemelytra.    (Owen,  <fec.) 

2.  The   scales  or  plates  on   the   back    of 
Aphrodite,  the  Sea-mouse,  an  annelid.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

t  e'l-jf-tTO'-plas'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  e'Awrpox  (elutron) 
=  a  sheath  ;  irAaorof  (plastos)  =  formed, 
moulded,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Surg.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elytroplasty 
(q.v.). 

t  Sl-y-tri-plag'-t^,  *.  [Fr.  elytroplastie,  from 
Gr.  eAvrpoi/  (elutron)  =  a  sheath,  and  irAdo-mo 
(plasso)  =  to  form,  to  mould.] 

Siirg.  :  The  operation  by  which  some  part 
of  the  vagina  may  be  restored. 

+  21  -y-trdr'-ra-phtf,  s.  [Fr.  elytrorrhaphie, 
from  Gr.  t\vTpov  (elutron)  =  a  sheath,  and 
pa</>7J  (rhaphe)  =  a  seam  ;  pan-mi  (rhapto)  =  to 
sew.] 

Surg.  :  An  operation  by  which  part  of  the 
vagina  is  sewed  to  repair  a  fissure,  or  when 
the  uterus  has  fallen. 


«.    [Lat.]    [ELYTRON.] 

Sl'-ze'-vir,  i.    [See  def.  ]    The  name  of  a  noted 
family  of  printers  and  publishers  in  Amster- 


dam, who  nourished  from  1595  to  1680,  and 
whose  works  are  highly  prized  for  their  ele- 
gance and  accuracy. 

elzcvir  editions,  s.  pi. 
Bibliog. :  Editions  of  the  classics,  &c.,  pub- 
lished by  the  Elzevir  family. 

elzevir-type,  s. 

Print.:  A  kind  of  type  consisting  of  tall, 
thin  letters. 

ELZEVIR  TYPE. 

'em,  pro.  [A  popular  contraction  at  them 
(q.v.).] 

em,  *.    [From  the  letter  m.] 

Print. :  The  square  of  the  body  of  a.  type. 
As  the  "  m  "  in  early  fonts  had  a  square  body, 
it  became  a  unit  of  measure  for  compositors' 
work.  A  column  of  this  book  is  51J  ems  long 
and  11 J  ems  broad  (pica). 

em  ,  pref.  The  form  which  the  prefixes  en,  in 
sometimes  take  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  h,  an  m,  or  a  p. 

*  S-mac'-er-ate,    v.t.     [Lat.    emactratus  = 
emaciated  :  e  =  out,  fully,  and  maeer  =  thin, 
lean.]    [EMACIATE.]    To  waste  away  ;  to  make 
lean ;  to  emaciate. 

*  e-mag'-er-at-Ing,    pr.    par.,    a.,    <fe    *. 
[EMACERATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subs. :  The  act  of  making  lean  or 
emaciating ;  emaciation. 

*  e-ma9-er-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.   emaceratus.] 
The  act  or  process  of  emacerating  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  emaciated  ;  emaciation. 

e  ma'  91  ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
emacuitus,  pa.  par.  of  emacio  =  to  make  thin  ; 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  macies  =  leanness  ;  macer, 
thin,  lean.]  [EMACERATE.] 

*  A.   Trans. :  To   cause  to   lose    flesh   or 
become  lean  ;  to  waste  away ;  to  reduce  to 
leanness. 

"A  cold  sweat  bedews  his  emaciated  cheeks." — 
Knot:  Christian  PhUotophy,  }  66. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  waste  or  pine  away ;  to 
become  emaciated ;  to  lose  flesh  ;  to  be  re- 
duced to  leanness. 

"He  [Aristotle]  emaciated  and  pined  away  in  tba 
too  anxious  enquiry  of  its  reciprocations."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vii.  ch.  liv. 

*  e  ma  91  ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.    [Lat.  emaci- 
atus.]    Wasted  away,  thin,  reduced  to  lean- 
ness ;  emaciated.    (Shenstone :  Ruined  Abbey.) 

*  e-ma'-9i  at  ing  (or  9!  as  shl),  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.    [EMACAATE,  r.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  par-ticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
emaciated  ;  the  state  of  becoming  emaciated. 

e  ma  91  a  tion  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.  [Lat 
emaciatus.  ] 

1.  The   act   or  process  of  emaciating  or 
making  lean. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  lean  or  emaciated ; 
a  wasting  or  pining  away. 

3.  A  state  of  being  emaciated,  wasted  away, 
or  leanness. 

"  Searchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  emaciation  or 
leanness  were  from  a  phthisis,  or  from  a  hectick 
fever."— Oraunt :  Bills  of  Mortality. 

"  e  mac  11  late,  v.t.  [Lat.  emaculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emaculo :  e  =  out,  from,  and  macula  = 
a  stain.]  To  clear  from  blemishes  or  faults; 
to  correct ;  to  amend. 

"Pichena  and  others  have  taken  great  pains  In 
tmaculating  the  text."— Hale :  Remains,  p.  273. 

*  c  mac  u  la  tion,    s.      [Lat.    emaculalus.] 
The  act  o'r  process  of  cleansingfrom  blemishes 
or  faults  ;  correction,  emendation. 

S-mail'-Sm-brant,  s.  [Fr.  email  =  enamel, 
and  ombrant,  pf.  pa.  of  ombrer  =  to  shade.] 
A  process  which  consists  in  flooding  trans- 
parent coloured  glass  over  designs  stamped  on 
earthenware  or  porcelain.  A  plane  surface  is 
thus  produced,  in  which  the  cavities  of  the 
design  appear  f.s  shadows  of  various  depths. 
The  process  was  introduced  by  the  Baron  A. 
de  Tremblay,  of  Melun. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 


emanant — embalm 
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•em   a  nant,    •em-a-nent,    a.     [Lat. 

emandius,  pr.  par.  of  emu.no  =  to  flow  out.] 
Flowing  or  issuing  out  from  something  else  ; 
emanating ;  passing  into  an  act  from. 

"  The  lira t  act  of  the  divine  nature,  relating  to  the 

world,  is  an  emanant  act"— Hale:   Origin  of  Man- 

Had. 

£m'-a-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ema'no  =  to  flow  out :  e  =  out,  and  mono  =  to 
flow.  Fr.  emaner ;  Sp.  emanar ;  It.  emanare.] 

1.  To  issue  or  flow  from,  as  a  source  ;  to 
proceed  from ;  as,  Light  emanates  from  the 
eon. 

2.  To  issue  or  proceed  from  as  the  origin  or 
source ;  to  take  origin  or  rise  ;  to  spring,  to 
issue. 

"  Derived  from  an  equal  authority  emanating  from 
the  common  agreement  and  original  compact  of  tbe 
•tat*."— Burke :  French  Revolution. 

*  em'-a-nate,  a.    [Lat  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emano.]    Issuing,  proceeding,  emanating. 

£m'-a-nat-lxig,pr.  par.,a.,&s.  [EMANATE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or 

proceeding  out ;  emanation. 

£m  a  na-tion,   5.       [Lat.    emanatio,   from 
emdnatns,  pa.  par.  of  emano ;  Fr.  emanation ; 
Sp.  emanation ;  It.  emanazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  proceeding 
from  something  else,    as  from  a  source  or 
fountain-head. 

"  Proceeding  from  him  by  way  of  emanation  as  light 
from  the  sun.  —  Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  p  t.  i. 

2.  That  which  emanates,  issues,   flows,  or 
proceeds   from   something   else,  as   from   a 
source  ;  an  efflux. 

"  From  the  boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanationt— things  which  were 
Light  to  the  «un  and  music  to  the  wind.* 

WordnaorUt :  Michael. 

H.  Phil. :  A  system  of  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  all  existences  have  successively 
emanated  from  God. 

*  em -a-nat-ive,  a.    [Eng.   emanate);  -ire.] 
Emanating,  issuing,  proceeding. 

"  Ti>  against  the  nature  of  emanatite  effects  to  sab- 
cist  but  by  the  continual  influence  of  their  causes."— 
»  Glantill :  Euayt,  No.  1 . 

*  Sm'-a-nat-ive-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  emanative; 
-ly.}    By  way  of  emanation  ;  after  the  manner 
of  an  emanation. 

"  No  natural,  imperfect,  created  being  can  create  or 

tm'iniitirflj/  produce  a  new  substance." — Oudworth  : 
InteH.  System. 

*  em  -a-na-t6r-y\  a.     [Eng.  emanat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  emanation  ;  emanative. 

"Which  we  may  in  some  sense  call  substance, 
though  but  secondary  or  emanatory."—H.  More:  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  bk.  i..  ch.  vi. 

e-manche,  e-maunche.  >-.    [MANCHE.] 

&-man'-cI-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emancipatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emancipo  =  to  set  free  :  e  —  out,  and 
mancipo  =  to  transfer  property  ;  manceps 
(genit.  mancipis)  =  one  who  acquires  pro- 
perty :  manu  =  in  the  hand,  and  capio  =  to 
receive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  free  from  slavery  or  servitude  ;  to 
restore  to  freedom  from  a  state  of  bondage ; 
to  manumit. 

"  By  the  Twelve  Tables,  only  thoae  were  called  unto 
tbe  Intestate  succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in 
the  parents'  power,  excluding  all  emancipated  chil- 
dren.— iyliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  holds  in 
bondage,  or  acts  as  a  restraint,  or  restriction 
of  any  kind  ;  to  release  from  any  controlling 
power  or  influence. 

"  How  from  many  troublesome  and  slavish  imper- 
tinences, grown  into  habit  and  custom  ...  he  had 
emancipated  and  freed  himself."— Evelyn .  Acetaria. 

II.  Scots  Law :  To  liberate  or  release  from 
parental  authority. 

*  e  man   9!  pate,  a.     [Lat.  emancipates,  pa. 
par.    of    emancipo  =  to   emancipate   (q.v.).] 
Emancipated,  freed,  set  free,  restored  to  free- 
dom. 

"  We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  Then,  why  abroad? 
Ami  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us.  are  emancipate  and  loosed." 

Cotfper  :  Talk,  ii.  ST-9. 

e-man  -ci-pat-ing,  pr.  par. ,  a. ,  &  3.  [EMAN- 
CIPATE, r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  setting  free  or 
restoring  to  liberty  ;  emancipation. 

e-man'-$I-pat-er,  *•    [EMANCIPATOR.] 

e-man-ci-pa'-tiaa,  s.       [Lat.   emancipatio, 
from  emancipatus,  pa.  par.  of  emancipo  =  to 
emancipate  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free  or  releasing  from 
slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  a  restoring  to 
freedom  or  liberty. 

2.  The  state  of  being  emancipated,  freed,  or 
released  from  any  bond,  or  restraint. 

"  Obstinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist  in  the 
chains  of  error,  without  hope  of  emancipation."— 
GlanriU:  SceptU  Scimtifiea.  ch.  zziii. 

3.  The  act  of  freeing,  releasing,  or  delivering 
from  any  bond,  restraint,  or  controlling  power 
or  influence. 

II.  In  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  wag 
the  first  state  to  take  definite  action  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  An  act  providing  for 
this  was  passed  on  March  1,  1780.  Massachu- 
setts was  but  one  day  later.  Emancipation 
was  strongly  resisted  in  the  South,  and  the 
Civil  War  was  an  outcome  from  the  strong 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North.  On 
January  1,  1863,  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  President  Lincoln,  setting 
free  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebellious  states. 

S-man-cI-pa  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  emancipa- 
tion ;  -ist.]  An  advocate  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves. 

e-man  9i-pat-6r,  e  man  9i-pat  er,  «. 
[Lat.]  One  who  emancipates  ;  an  emancipa- 
tionist 

"  Let  us  review  and  refute  the  sophisms  of  both  ; 
and  first  of  the  emancipator*."  —  Merit*  of  the  Catho- 
lickt,  lie,,  p.  368. 

*  e-man  -ci-pist,  s.    [A  contr.   of  emancipa- 
tionist.] 

1.  An  emancipationist. 

2.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  convict  who  had 
been  pardoned  or  emancipated. 

*  e-ma'ne,  v.i.     [Fr.  emaner,  from.  Lat.  emano.] 

[EMANATE.]    To  issue  or  flow  out,  to  proceed, 
to  emanate. 

"  Give  this  commission  to  the  spirits  which  emaned 
from  him."—  Sir  W.  Janet  :  Math,  Poetry  of  Pertiani 
i  Sindtu. 


a.     [Pref.  e  (intens.),  and  Lat. 
marceo  =  to  droop,  to  wither.] 
Hot.  :  Withered,  flaccid,  wilted. 

S-mar-gin-ate,  v.t.    [EMARGINATE,  a.]    To 
take  away  the  edge  or  margin  of. 


-gin-ate,  a.  [Lat.  emarginatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emargino  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  margo 
(genit.  marginis)  =  an  edge,  a  margin.  ] 

Bot.,  Entcnn.,  £c.  :  Notched  or  indented  at 
the  tip,  as  if  a  part  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
margin.  Example,  the  leaf  of  the  box-tree  or 
shrub  (Bums  sempervirens).  (Lindley.) 

"Anterior  angles  obtusely  rounded,  apex  emar- 
ginate, surface  sparsely  punctured."  —  Tram.  Amer. 
Philat.  Society  11873).  p.  134. 

e-mar'-gin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [EMAR- 
GINATK, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  EMAROINATE,  a. 
(q.v.). 

8-mar'-gin-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  emarginate  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  emarginate  manner  ;  with  a  notch 
at  the  apex. 

e-mar-gin-a'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  emarginat(e), 
and  suff.  -ion.]  The  act  of  notching  or  in- 
denting the  margin;  the  state  of  being  so 
notched  or  indented. 

"In  Berosus  tne  sixth  abdominal  segment  is  always 
visible  in  the  emaryination  of  the  fifth."—  Tram. 
Amer.  Philol.  Society  (1873).  p.  118. 

§-mar-gin'-U-la,  *.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  emargi- 
natus =  notched.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  molluscs  having  shells 
with  a  notch  upon  the  anterior  margin.  Forty 
recent  species  are  known,  and  forty  fossil. 
The  former  extend  in  space  from  Britain  to 
Australia,  the  latter  in  time  from  the  Trias 
till  now. 

S  mas  -on  late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  emasculatus, 
pa.  par.  of  emasculo  =  to  castrate  :  e  =  out, 
away,  and  musculus  =  male  ;  mas  =  a  male.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1  Lit. :  To  castrate,  to  geld,  to  deprive  of 
virility  or  procreative  power. 

U.  Figuratively : 

L  To  deprive  of  manliness  or  masculine 
strength,  power,  or  spirit ;  to  effeminate  ;  to 
weaken. 
"  England !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  shouldst  wea* 

Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food." 

Wordtmrth  :  Sonnet  to  Liberty. 

2.  To  expurgate  or  remove  indecencies  or 
coarseness  from  a  book ;  to  free  from  obscenity 
or  coarseness. 

•  B.  Intrant. ;  To  become  effeminate  or 
emasculated. 

"  Few  or  rather  none  which  have  ematc  dated  or 
turned  women."— Brotme:  Vulgar  Xrroun,  bk.  Ui, 

*  S-mas -cu-late,  a.    [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emtliculo.] 

1.  Emasculated,   unmanned ;   deprived  of 
vigour  or  strength. 

"The  harassed,  degenerous.  emitculate  slave  s> 
offended  with  a  Jubilee,  a  manumission."— Bammemtt 
Workt,  iv.  SIS. 

2.  Feeble,  effeminate,  weak. 

"Store  enough  of  such  emucalaU  theology  «• 
this !  ••—Hammond  :  Worta,  iv.  571. 

g-mas  -cu  lat-ing, pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [EMAS 

CCLATE,  V.] 

A.  !a 'B.  As  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  castrating  or  de- 
priving of  strength  and  vigour ;  emasculation. 

e-mas-cu-la'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emasculo.} 

1.  The  act  of  castrating  or  depri  ving  of  virility. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  manly  vigour, 
strength,  or  spirit ;   a  rendering  effeminate, 
weak,  or  spiritless. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  ob- 
scenities or  coarseness  ;  expurgation. 

4.  The  state  of  being  emasculated ;  effemi- 
nacy, womanish  softness. 

e-mas'-cu-la-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  emasculate); 
-or.}  One  who  or  that  which  emasculates. 

*  e-mas  -cn-la-tbr-y,  a.   [Eng.  emasculate); 
-ory.}    Tending  to  emasculate  ;  emasculating. 

*  em-ba'ce,  rj.    [EMBASE.] 

*  em-bag,   v.t.      [Pref.    em,   and   Eng.    bag 
(q.v.).]     To  encase  in  a  bag. 

"  Mad  f  embag  their  limbs  and  leap  it  beautifully.* 
Tennant  :  Antler  Fair  (1812),  c.  ii..  st.  13. 

*  em  bale,      em  ball.      em  baylc,   vX 

Fr.  emballer :  em  =  in,  and  balle  =  a  ball.] 

1.  To  make  up  in  a  pack  or  bale. 

2.  To  bind  up,  to  inclose. 

"  Her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  embay  14 
lu  gilden  busluns  of  costly  cordwayne." 

Spenier:  F.  «..  II.  lii.  tt. 

*  gm  baT  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [EMBALE.} 

A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  wrapping  up,  or 
inclosing. 

*  em-ball,  v.t.    [EMBALE.] 

*  em-ball -ing,  -•.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  608 
(q.v.).]     The  act  or  ceremony  of  carrying  tiM 
ball,  as  queen,  at  a  coronation. 

"  In  faith,  for  little  England 
You'd  venture  an  embalUny." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  rill.,  ML  *. 

em-balm  ('  silent),  •em-baulm,  em- 
baum,  *  im  balm.  v.t.  [Fr.  embaumer, 
from  em  =  en  =  in,  and  baume  =  balm  ;  O.  Fr. 
embasmer ;  Sp.  embaisamar ;  Ital.  imbalsa- 
mare.} 

L  Lit. :  To  anoint,  preserve,  or  impregnate 
with  aromatic  spices ;  to  preserve  from  putre- 
factionM>y  taking  out  the  intestines  from  a 
body,  and  filling  their  place  with  odoriferone 
and  desiccative  spices  and  drugs. 

"  embalm  me. 

Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  uuqueen'd,  yet  Ilk* 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me." 

Shaketp. :  Benrt  rill.,  iT.  & 
EL  Fiyuratively : 

L  To  fill  with  sweet  scents  ;  to  scent. 
"  Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air." 

Seott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  IS. 

2.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  forgetfulness ; 
to  preserve  the  memory  of. 

••  Muse  !  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed ; 
Thoae  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead." 

Pope:  XpiXle  iii.  47,  «. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  joM ;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tioa,  -sion  =  shun;  t,ion,  sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -ttoT—  -«io*—  - shus.   -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  del. 
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embalmer—  embarren 


&n--balsn'-er  (/ silent),  s.  [Eng.  embalm ;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  the  art  of  embalming  and 
preserving  bodies ;  one  skilled  it  embalming. 

"The  Roman*  were  not  BO  good  embalmen  as  the 

Egyptians."— .flacon  :  A'titural  Hittory. 

em-balm  ing  (I  silent),  '  em  baulm  ing, 
*em-bauin-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [EMBALM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  preserving  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  or  animals.  The  earliest 
examples  are  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
practised  over  3,000  years  ago.  The  invention 
was  ascribed  by  them  to  Anubis,  the  son  of 
Osiris,  who  was  said  to  have  performed  the 
office  for  his  father.  The  practice  prevailed, 
though  not  so  extensively,  among  the  nations 
of  Asia,  and  was  at  a  later  period  in  use  to 
some  extent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Drying  the  bodies  in  sand  was  the  method 
chiefly  practised  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Embalming  was  also  performed  by  salting  in 
natron,  and  then  drying;  boiling  in  resins  and 
bitumen ;  and  by  removing  the  brain  and 
viscera,  washing,  and  applying  fine  resins, 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic  substances. 
In  some  eases*  oil  of  cedar  was  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  body,  which  was  then 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  natron  for  seventy 
days,  when  the  viscera  came  away,  leaving 
little  but  skin  and  bone  remaining.  Among 
the  upper  Classes,  the  bodies,  after  being  pre- 
pared, were  swathed  in  linen  bandages  satu- 
rated with  gum,  the  total  length  of  which 
amounted  in  some  instances  to  more  than 
1,000  yards.  Within  and  about  the  bodies  of 
different  mummies  have  been  found  sulphate 
of  soda,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  soda,  oil  of 
cedar,  turpentine,  asphalte,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
and  other  substances.  In  very  recent  times, 
with  the  increase  of  chemical  knowledge, 
considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  various  processes  and  com- 
pounds have  been  devised.  (Knight.) 

"To  use  more  cost  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead."— 
WMtgift:  Defence,  p.  727. 

•  em -balm -ment  (I  silent),  *  em -tail - 
ment,  s.     [Eng.  embal(m);  -ment.]    The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  embalming. 

"  To  carry  the  corpse  to  Russell's  .  .  .  leave  it  there 
till  he  sent  orders  for  the  embalmenC'—Malone  :  Life 
ofDryden;  The  Funeral. 

Sin  bank ,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bank 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose  with  a  bank  or  mound  ; 
to  cast  up  a  bank  or  mound  round ;  to  sur- 
round or  defend  with  a  bank,  mound,  or 
dike  ;  to  bank  up. 

em  bank  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EMBANK.] 
A.  At  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  with  a 

bank  or  mound  ;  embankment. 

em  bank  ment,  s.    [Eng.  embank;  ment.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The   act  of  surrounding,    inclosing    or 
protecting  with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dike. 

2.  A  structure  raised  to  prevent  water  from 
overflowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  or  to 
support  a  roadway.    A  raised  mound  or  bank 
of  earth  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  [DIKE]  ;  against  the  overflow 
of  a  river    [LEVEE];  or  to  carry  a  railroad, 
canal,  or  road  across  a  tract  of  low  ground  or 
across  a   ravine    or  gully.     [FILLING.]     The 
oldest  embankment  In  England  is  Roman— 
that  of  Romney  Marsh. 

"  A  ram  exceeding  the  whole  Amount  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few 
years,  voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in 
Vladucta,  tunnels,  rin.hniikmr.ntt,  bridges,  stations, 
engines.  — Jfacautoy  •  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

IL  Civil  Eng. :  Technically,  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  earth  removed  to  produce  a  level  is 
excavation,  and  that  which  requires  to  be 
heaped  up  for  the  same  purpose  is  embank- 
ment. 

*  em  bar',  v.t.     [Pref.  em  =  in,  and  Eng.  bar 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 

2.  To  shut  up,  or  confine  as  with  bars  and 
bolts. 

"  Fact  embar'd  In  mighty  brawn  wall, 
He  has  them  now  four  years  besieged  to  make  them 
thralL"  Speruer  :  F.  «.,  I.  vU.  <W. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  to 
forbid. 

"  This  commerce  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  were  not 
Embarred,  and  all  his  traffic  quite  forgot." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  WorU. 


*em-bar-ca-tion,    em  bar  ka  tion,  s. 

[Eng.  embark ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  go  or  pass  on  board 
ship ;  a  putting  on  board  a  ship,  boat,  or 
vessel.  %  • 

"  The  French  gentlemen  were  very  solicitous  for  the 
embnrcation  of  the  army  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
fleet " — Clarendon. 

2.  The  act  of  embarking  or  going  on  board 
a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel. 

"  Their  father's  fears  the  embarkation  press 
For  Ephesiu  that  night" 

aimer :  Athenaid,  bk.  ix. 

•3.  That  which  is  embarked  or  put  on  board 
ship ;  a  cargo. 

"Another  embarkation  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from 
Lisbon  to  Civita  Vecchia."— Smollett.  ( Webiter. ) 

*  em  bar  ge  (1),   *  em  bargue,  v.t.     [EM- 
BARGO, v.] 

*  em  bar  ge  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [EMBARK.] 

em-bar '-go,  *.     [Sp.  from  em  =  in,  on,  and 

barra  =  a  bar  :  embargar  =  to  lay  an  embargo 
on.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Comm. :  A  prohibition  or  restraint 
imposed  by  public  authority  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  merchant  or  other  vessels  from  ports 
under  its  jurisdiction.  An  embargo  may  be 
either  civil  or  international.  A  civil  embargo 
is  the  seizure  of  vessels  or  cargoes  under  the 
authority  of  municipal  law  ;  an  international 
embargo  is  a  public  act,  and  may  be  of  hostile 
intention. 

"  fmbargna  on  merchandize  was  another  engine  of 
royal  power."— Hume  :  BM.  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  app.  8. 

t2.  Fig. :  A  prohibition,  a  hindrance,  a  re- 
straint, a  bar,  as,  To  lay  an  embargo  on  free 
speech. 

Embargo  Acts :  Statutes  forbidding  the  clear- 
ing of  merchant  vessels  from  any  of  our  portB, 
during  international  troubles,  as  in  1807, 1812, 
1813.  (U.S.) 

cm  bar  go.  *  em-barge,  *  em-barque, 

v.t.    [EMBARGO,  «.] 

'  1 1.  To  lay  an  embargo  upon  ;  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  forbid  from  leaving  or  entering  a 
port. 

1 2.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  prevent  from  being 
carried  on  by  ail  embargo :  as,  To  embargo 
commerce. 

1 3.  To  arrest  under  public  authority. 

"  Our  merchants  and  their  goods  were  embarged  or 
arrested."— Hackluyt :  rtiyagei,  ill.  66*. 

4.  To  seize  for  public  use. 

5.  To  prohibit,  to  stop,  to  forbid,  to  restrain, 
to  bar. 

em  bar'-go  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [EM- 
bargo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  placing  an  embargo 
upon. 

*  cm  barg  ue-ment,  s.    [EMBARQUEMENT.] 

em  bark,  •  em  barque,  im  bark,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  embarqver:  em  =  in,  and  barque  •— 
a  bark ;  Sp.  &  Port,  embarcar;  Ital.  im- 
barcare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  go  on  board  ship  ;  to 
put  on  board. 

"  He  freighted  his  ships  and  embarked  his  host" 
Qoldyng  :  JuMne,  to.  62. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  or  invest  in  any  busi- 
ness affair  or  scheme. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  on  board  ship. 

"The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark." 
Byron :  Corialr,  11.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  in  any  business,  affair, 
or  scheme. 

em  bar  ka  tion,  *.     [EMBARCATTON.] 

cm  bark  ihK,  *  cm  bar  quing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [EMBARK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  or  going 
on  board  ship  ;  embarkation. 

*  cm-bark'  me"nt,  *.    [Eng.  embark;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  embarking  ;  embarkation. 

*  cm  bar  ment,  *  im  bar  ment,  s.  [Eng. 
embar ;  -ment.]    A  bar  or  opposition. 


*  em  barque  ment  (que  as  k),  s.    [Pro. 
bably  connected  with  EMBARGO,  v.  (q.v.)]    4 
hindrance,  a  restraint. 

"  The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquementt  all  of  fury." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui,  i.  x. 

cm-bar    rass,  *  em  -  bar  -  ras,  s.    [Fr. 
embarras.] 
*  1.  Embarrassment,  perplexity. 

"From  whence  arose  the  embarrat  of  David  and 
Jeremiah." — Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v. 
sec.  v. 

2.  A  place  where  the  navigation  of  a  river 
or  a  creek  is  rendered  difficult  by  accumula- 
tions of  drift-wood,  trees,  &c.  (American.) 

em-bar'-rass,   v.t.    [Fr.  embarrasser :  em  = 
in,  and  barre  =  a  bar;  Sp.  embarazar ;  Port. 
embara<;er.1 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  perplex,  to  confuse,  to  abash,  to  dis- 
concert, to  distress. 

"  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed, 
Broke  the  silence."     Longfellow :  Kvan feline,  it  S. 

2.  To  entangle  or  confuse  matters  ;  to  cause 
difficulties  and  perplexities  in  ;  to  involve. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

IL  Comm. :  To  encumber  with  debt  or  diffi- 
culties ;  to  involve  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  em- 
barrass, to  entangle,  and  to  perplex:  "Em- 
barrass respects  the  manners  or  circum- 
stances ;  perplex  the  views  and  conduct ; 
entangle  is  said  of  particular  circumstances. 
Embarrassments  depend  altogether  on  our- 
selves :  the  want  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind  are  the  common  causes ;  perplexitiet 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well 
as  ourselves  ;  extensive  dealings  with  others 
are  mostly  attended  with  perplexities:  entan- 
glements arise  mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of 
others.  That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the 
even  course  or  progress  of  one's  actions  :  that 
perplexes  which  interferes  with  one's  decisions : 
that  entangles  which  binds  a  person  in  his 
actions.  Pecuniary  difficulties  embarrass,  or 
contending  feelings  produce  embarrassme,nt : 
contrary  counsels  or  interests  perplex:  law- 
suits entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  prevents 
embarrassment  in  the  outward  character. 
Firmness  of  character  is  requisite  in  the  midst 
of  perplexities :  caution  must  be  employed  to 

fuard  against  entanglements."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
ynon.) 

em-bar'-rassed,  pa.  par.  or   o.    [EMBAR- 

RASS,  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Perplexed,    disconcerted, 
confused,  abashed. 

2.  Comm. :  Involved  in  difficulties. 

"So  far  from  being  in  any  way  embnrrntted,  hU 
business  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition."— Daily 
Telegraph,  May  17,  1883. 

cm  bar  rass  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EM- 
BARRASS, r.  ] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As   adj.:    Causing    embarrassment   or 
awkwardness  ;  perplexing,  disconcerting. 

"  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more 
embarrauing.—Macaulay:  Uiit.  Kng.,  ch.  xviii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EMBARRASSMENT 

(q.v.). 

em  bar'-rass  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  embar- 
rassing ;  -ly.]  In  an  embarrassing,  perplexing, 
or  confusing  manner  or  degree. 

em-bar'-rass-ment,  «.     [Eng.    embarrass; 
-ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind. 

"  My  real,  unaffected  embarraument  prevents  m» 
from  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought."— 
Burke  :  Speech  to  Elector!  of  Brittol. 

2.  Confusion,  entanglement ;    intricacy    of 
affairs. 

"Who  has  extricated  himself  from  the  embnrratt- 
mentt  he  lay  under."— Lewit :  Thebaid  of  Statiut,  bk.  i. 

B.  Comm.  :  A  state  of  being  in  debt ;  pecu- 
niary difficulties  ;  debt 

^f  For  the  difference  between  embarrass' 
meats  and  difficulties,  see  DIFFICULTY.] 

•  em  bar   ren,  v.t.       [Pref    em,  and   Eng. 
barren  (q.v.).]     To  cause  to  be  barren  ;  to 
render  barren. 

"  In  conjoyned  quantities  they  embarren  »11  the 
fields  about  it."— Feltham :  Ketolvet,  j)t  ii..  res.  t. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    q.u  =  kw. 


embarring— embellishment 
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•im-barr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EMBAR.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbtt. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  in- 
closing ;  hindrance. 

•em  base,  '  em  bace,  •  im  base,  v.t. 
[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  base,  a.  (q.v.)] 

1.  To  lower,  to  cast  down. 

"  To  the  ground  her  eie-lidx  low  embateih.' 

Spenter:  Sonnet  IS. 

2.  To  vitiate,  to  lower,  to  deprave,  to  im- 
pair, to  deteriorate. 

"Grains  are  annual,  so  that  the  virtue  of  the  seed  ii 
not  worn  oat ;  whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  embated  by  the 
ground."— Bacon  :  Jfatural  Binary. 

3.  To  humiliate,  to  humble. 

"  To  whom  the  Prince,  him  fr.yning  to  embate." 
Spenter:?.  C-.  VI.  vi.  X. 

4.  To  degrade,  to  vilify. 

"To  pteaae  the  best,  and  th'  evill  to  rmbate." 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  VL  L  $. 

5.  To  debase,  to  dishonour. 

"  Sith  all  thy  worthie  prayses  being  blent 
Their  ofapring  hath  embiute,  and  later  glory  shent." 
Spmter:  F.  «..  HI.  Ix.  33. 

•  Sm-base-ment  (1),    s.      [Eng.   embase; 
-nunt.] 

L  The  act  or  process  of  lowering,  deterio- 
rating, humbling,  or  debasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  lowered  in 
value ;  debasement. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  did  by  little  and  little  rectify 
this  detestable  tmtxuement  of  coin."— Bat*  :  Hitt.  PL 
Or.,  ch.  xviL 

fan  base  ment  (2),  t.    [EMBASIS.] 

Med. :  A  tub  for  holding  warm  water  for 
bathing ;  an  embasis. 

•fan-bas'-l-ate,  *.  [Eng.  embassy;  -afe.] 
An  embassy. 

"He  tooke  it  highly  that  his  embatiatt  was  de- 
luded."—«r  T.  Mart:  Work*,  p.  60. 

*  6m  bas   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [EMBASE.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EMBASEMEXT 
(q.v.). 

"  Which  most  manifestly  is  the  r-mbaring  of  the  eon- 
•ulshlp."— Iforth:  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

fan  ba-sls,  s.  [Or.,  from  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
ftaivu  (baino)  =  to  go.]  A  bathing-tub  or 
filled  with  warm  water. 

*  em  bas-sade ,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

"Shew  thine  embastade  and  commanndement.*— 
fliher  :  Seven  Ptalma,  Ps.  cxliii.,  pt.  ii. 

2.  An  embassador. 

"  But  when  her  words  embauade  forth  she  sends. 

Lord,  how  sweet  musick  that  unto  them  lends." 

Sprnttr  :  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Beauty. 

•  £m  bas  sa-dor .  *  em  bas  sa  dour,  .-•. 
[AMBASSADOR.]    An  ambassador. 

"That  respect  that  is  due  to  the  emoaaadon  of 
kings." — South :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

fan  bas-sa  doV-i  aL  o.    [AMBASSADORIAL.] 

fan  bas  sa  dress,  s.  [AMBASSADRESS.]  An 
ambassadress. 

"  With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes, 
And  to  the  bright  embauadress  replies." 

Garth :  Ovid;  Metamorphotei  xiv. 

•  em  bis  sa  dry,  *  em  bas  sa  drye,  s. 
[Mid.  Eng.  embassade;  -ry.]    An  embassy. 

"Coming  from  bis  tmbauadry  out  of  Italy.'— 
Leland :  Itinerary .  ill.  M. 

*  6m  bas  sage,  s.    [EMBASSY.] 

L  An  embassy. 

"Giving  audience  to  the  embauaget  at  the  Gaalee." 
—P.  Holland  :  Liry,  p.  430. 

2.  A  message. 

"  Doth  not  thy  embattaae  belong  to  me  T  " 

ShaXetp. :  JKcVird  //.,  ill  4. 

fan  bas-sy,  s.  [A  modification  of  Low  Lat. 
ambasfia  =  a  message.]  [AMBASSADOR.] 

1.  The  duties  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  The  message  entrusted  to,  and  to  be  de- 
livered by  an  ambassador. 


3.  A  solemn  or  important  message. 

4.  A  message  of  any  kind. 

"Sent  upon  embattua  of  fear.* 
Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone.  iv. 

5.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassa- 
dors ;  those  entrusted  with  a  public  message 
to  another  state. 


"The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  ap- 
pearance in  England  as  the  English  etnbattit  had  made 
in  France."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

6.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador. 

*  6m-bas  -tar-dize,  v.t.   [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
bastardize.]  "To  render  or  declare  illegitimate  ; 
to  bastardize. 

*  em-ba-ter'-l'-o'n, «.    [Or.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  war-cry  of  the  Spartans, 
when  entering  into  battle.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flutes. 

*  em  ba  the,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bathe 
(q.v.X]     To  bathe 

"  That  with  immortal  wine 
Should  be  embathed." 

Marlowe  t  Chapman  :  Hero  t  Leander. 

*  em -bat   tail,  -em   bat -tell.  ...'.     [EM- 
BATTLE (2).] 

•em -bat  tie  (IX  *  em-bat  -  tall,  *  em- 
bat -tell,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
6a«fe(q.v.>] 

A.  Trans. :  To  range  or  draw  up  in  order 
or  array  of  battle. 

"  Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  embattled.' 

Milton  :  F.  L.,  vL  MO,  6ol. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  ranged  or  drawn  up 
in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

"  They  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  of  the  morn." 

Shaketp. :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  ir.  ». 

«2m-baf-tle(2),  *  em-bat-alL  em  bat- 
ell,  *  em-bat-tel-en,  *  en-bat-tel-en, 

v.t.     [Pref.  em;  O.    Fr.   bastiller ;   Low  Lat. 
imbattalo.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 

"  A«  lie  approached,  he  found  that  this  tower  rose 
from  an  embattled  pile."— Maantlay .-  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch,  viii. 

2.  To  arm  ;  to  prepare  for  fight ;  to  put 
into  a  state  of  defence. 

"  XmbatOed  princes  wait  the  chief." 

Prior  :  Ode  to  the  King  (1696). 

em-bat  tied  (tied  as  teld)  (1),  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [EMBATTLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn  up  or  ranged  in  order  or  array  of 
battle. 

"  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  lit  21S. 

2.  Covered  with  troops  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

"  Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown."     Akentide :  Intcriptiont,  tv. 

em-bat  tied  (tied  as  teld)  (2),  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [EMBATTLE  (-2),  >:.} 

A.  As  pa.  par :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  battlements. 

2.  Her. :  Indented  like  a  battlement. 

embattled  moulding,  s. 
Arch. :   A  moulding  indented  like  a  battle- 
ment. 

em  bat  tie  ment,  *  em-bat  ailement. 
*  em  bat  tail  ment,  ».  [Eng.  embattle; 
-ment.]  An  indented  parapet;  a  battlement 
(q.v.). 

em-bat  -tling  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EM- 
BATTLE (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  drawing  up  in 
order  of  battle. 

*6m  bat  tling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [EM- 
BATTLE (2),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with 
battlements. 

*  em-ba  y  (1),  v.  t.   [Pref.  em,  and  Fr.  baigner  = 
to  bathe.] 

L  To  bathe,  to  wet,  to  steep. 

"  Sad  Repentance  used  to  embay 
His  hlamefull  body  in  salt  water  sore." 

Spenter:  F.  (i  .  I  z.  27. 

2.  To  steep,  to  pervade,  so  as  to  soothe  or 
lull. 

"  Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  embayd." 
Spenter :  F.  <j.,  I.  ix.  IS. 

3.  To  bask. 

"  In  the  warm  sunne  he  doth  himself  embtiy.* 

Spenter :  Muiopotmot,  30t. 


*  em-ba  y  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  jap 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  bay  ;  to  laudlock  ;  to  shut 
in  between  promontories. 

"  U  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  insheltered  and  embayed,  they're  drowrted.'* 
Shaketp.  :  Othello,  ii.  L 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way,  to  shut  in. 

"  Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  '  deep  embayed, 
By  green  hills  fenced,  by  ocean's  murmur  lulled. 

Wordmorth  :  To  Dyfr. 

*  em-bayed',  *em  bayd  ,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Forming  a  bay  or  recess  ;  aa, 
an  embayed  window. 

em-ba  y  ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,ks.    [EMBAY  (2),  r.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  shutting  in  or  inclosing 
in  a  bay,  or  between  promontories,  <tc. 

em-bayld,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EMBALE.]  Bound 
up.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27.) 

*  em-ba  y  ment,  ».    [Eng.  embay  (2),  v.  ; 
-ment.]    A  portion  of  sea  closed  or  shut  in 
between  capes  or  promontories. 

"The  embfiyment  which  is  terminated  by  the  land 
of  North  Berwick."—  Sir  W.  Scott.  (  Webtter.} 

em-bed  ,  un-bed  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
bed  (q.v.).]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed;  to  set  ia 
surrounding  matter. 

"  Sometimes  embedded  in  one  another,  sunietiiuea 
perforating  one  another."—  Paley  :  Jfatural  Theology, 
ch.  ix. 

*  em-bed'  -ment,  *im  bed  -ment,  s.  [Eng. 

embed;  -ment.]    The  act  of  embedding;  the. 
state  of  being  embedded. 

em-bel'-I-a,  ».  [The  Ceylonese  name  of  ona 
of  the  species.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Embeliea.  About  twenty  specie* 
are  known.  Embelia  Ribes  is  a  large  scandent 
shrub,  having  a  stem  with  scabrous  spots  and 
rough,  tuberous  knots.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  minute,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow. 
The  berries  are  slightly  pungent  ;  those  of 
£.  robusta  are  cathartic. 


s.pl.    [Hod.  Lat.  and  Ceylon- 
ese, embelia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -«<«.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinaceae. 

*em-bel-ise,  v.t.    [EMBELLISH.] 

em  bel  lish,  *  em  bel  Ise,  *  em  bel  is- 
sen,  *  im-bel-llsn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  embelis- 
sant,  pr.  par.  of  embellir;  bel  =  Lat  bellus  = 
fair.  A  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote 
a  glossary  to  the  poet's  Shepheards  Calender, 
includes  embellish  in  his  list  of  old  words,  but 
since  then  it  has  completely  revived.  (Trench  .- 
English  Past  and  Present,  p.  65.)]  To  beau- 
tify, to  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off,  to  give  a 
brilliant  or  neat  appearance  to.  (Lit.  <frFig.) 
"  Farewell  !—  be  it  ours  to  embellah  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous." 

Moan:  fire  Wonhipptn. 

Sm-beT-Ush-er,  8;  [Eng.  embellish;  -«r.l 
One  who  or  that  which  embellishes,  beautifies,. 
adorns,  or  decorates. 

"  These  therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which 
they  are  so  eloquent  upou  aa  they  can  and  may  be> 
called  embeUuher*.'—  Spectator.  No.  121. 

6m  bel'-lish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Ex- 

BELLISB.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partir  ,p.  adj.  :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst.  :  The  actor  process  of  beautify- 
ing or  adorning  ;  embellishment. 

em'-beT-lish-ins-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  embeUiA- 
ing  ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  to  embellish  or  beau- 
tify ;  so  as  to  embellish. 

em-bel'-lish-ment,  >.  [Eng.  embellish  ; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embellishing,  beautifying,  or 
adorning. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embellished,  beautified, 
or  adorned. 

3.  That  which   embellishes,  beautifies,  or 
adorns  ;  anything  which  adds  beauty,  elegance, 
or  grace  :  an  ornament,  a  grace,  an  adornment,, 
an  enrichment. 

"  We  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song, 

Though  various  yet  complete, 
Rich  in  emMliihment,  as  strong 
And  learned  as  'tis  sweet." 

C  cneper  :  To  Dr.  Darwin, 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L. 
-elan,  - tian  =  sh&n.    -tion,  - sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  - sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shoo,    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  d«l. 
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ember— emblemata 


ber  (l),  *  em-toe.  *  em  er,  *  em-mer, 
*  am-mer,  s.  [ A.S.  cemyrian ;  cogn.  with 
IceL  eimyria;  Dan.  emmer;  M.  H.  Ger. 
eimurga.]  The  smouldering  remnants  of  a  fire ; 
live  ashes,  or  cinders  ;  a  live  coal,  piece  of 
wood,  &c.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  heavenly  fire  that  lay  concealed 

Beneath  the  sleeping  embers." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1.  M. 

<$m'-ber  (2),  *  ym-ber,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  ymbren, 
ymbrine,  ymbryne  =  a  round  course,  a  revolu- 
tion, a  circuit,  an  anniversary,  from  ymb, 
ymte,  emb,  embe  =  about,  around,  and  ryne, 
vine  =  a  running,  a  course,  a  race,  a  course  of 
years,  life ;  rinnan  =  to  run.  Prom  this  deri- 
vation it  is  patent  that  the  belief  that  ember- 
-days  were  so  called  from  penitents  sitting  in 
•embers  or  ashes  at  those  seasons  was  entirely 
•erroneous.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

ember-days,  «.  pL 

Ecclfs.  Calendar :  Certain  days  set  apart  for 
pni\  IT  and  fasting,  one  special  theme  of  sup- 
plication being  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
descend  on  the  crops,  and  consequently  that 
•there  may  be  plenty  in  the  land.  Stated 
•days  of  this  character  began  to  be  observed  in 
-the  third  century,  an  injunction  to  that  effect 
-having  been  given  by  Pope  Calixtus,  but  at 
•first  there  was  no  unity  over  the  Christian 
•world  as  to  the  precise  days.  In  A.D.  1095  the 
•Council  of  Placentia  diffused  them  over  the  year, 
-and  enacted  that  iu  all  churches  the  spring 
•ember-days  should  be  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
.and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ; 
those  of  summer  the  same  days  of  the  week 
*fter  Whit-Sunday ;  those  of  autumn  the  same 
•days  of  the  week  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
•Cross,  Sept.  14  ;  and  those  of  winter  the  cor- 
Tesponding  week  days  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Lucia,  Dec.  13.  In  the  Church  of  England 
"the  ember-days  are  so  far  recognized  that  the 
ifiundays  after  them  are  deemed  the  most  ap- 
propriate ones  for  the  ordination  of  clergy- 
linen. 

ember-eves,  s.  pL 

Eccles.  Calendar :  The  evenings  immediately 
preceding  the  several  ember-days. 

"  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  ember-eve*  and  holy  ales." 

Sliaketp. :  Periclet,  1.  (Chorus). 

ember-fast,  s. 

Eccles. :  One  of  the  periods  at  which  eniber- 
•days  occur. 

ember  tide,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  season  at  which  ember-days 
•occur. 

ember  weeks,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  Calendar:-  The  several  weeks  in 
"Which  the  ember-days  occur. 

ember-goose,  imber  goose,  immer 
goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Colymbus  glacMis,  a  diver,  more 
commonly  called  the  Great  Northern  Diver  or 
Loon. 

"  The  imber-yoase  unskilled  to  fly. 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  lint  his  Bong." 

Scott :  Pirate,  ch.  Til 

*  em'-ber-fogs,  ».  pi.  [Eng.  ember,  a. ;  -4ng.] 
The  ember-days. 

im  ber  iz-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiza ;  FT. 
emberize,  prob.  from  Ger.  emmeriz,  emberUz, 
embritz;  these  again  from  ammer,  which  oc- 
curs in  tha  English  term  Yellow  ammer,  cor- 
rupted into  Yellow  hammer.  (Littre,  &c.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Passerine  Birds,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-family  Emberizinae, 
sometimes  made  the  family  Emberizidse.  Five 
species  occur  in  Britain,  Emberiza  miliaria, 
the  Common  Bunting,  E.  schceniclus,  the 
Black-headed  Bunting,  E.  cUrinetta,  the  Yel- 
low Bunting  or  Yellow  Ammer,  E.  cirlus,  the 
Cirl  Bunting,  and  E.  hortulana,  the  Ortolan 
Bunting. 

£m  ber  iz  i  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiza) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idx.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  Insessores. 
The  bill  is  conical,  with  a  nearly  straight  cul- 
men,  the  under  mandible  the  thicker  of  the 
•two,  the  upper  with  an  internal  knob,  the  tip 
with  an  obsolete  notch,  both  n  »ndibles  in- 
flexed  at  the  margin.  Hinder  and  inner  toe 
«qual  in  length,  as  are  the  tarsus  and  middle 
toe.  Claws  slender,  curved.  Two  genera — 
Emberiza  and  Plectrophanes — are  represented 
in  Britain. 


em-ber-iz-i  -nae, ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiza), 
and  Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -i/we.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Kringillidse  (Finches). 
Type  Emberiza  (q.v.).    [EMBERIZID.C.] 

*  em  bet  -ter,    v.t.       [Pref.    tm,    and   Eng. 
better  (q.v.).J    To  make  better. 


em-bea  -zle,  *  em  bez  ell,  *  em  bes  ile, 
•  em  bes  yll,  *  im  bee  ill,  *  im  bes  el, 
v.t,  [O.  Fr.  imbecille  =  weak,  feeble.]  [IMBE- 
CILE.] 

*  1.  To  weaken ;  to  diminish  the  force  or 
strength  of. 

"And  *o  imbfdll  all  thevr  strength  that  they  are 
naught  to  me.''       DrjuU  :  Horace,  bk.  1.,  sat.  vi. 

*2.  To  squander  away,  to  waste,  to  dissi- 
pate. 

"  Mr.  Hackluct  died,  leaving  a  fair  estate  to  an  uu- 
thrift  son  who  embealed  it.  —  fuller:  Worthiet  of 
England;  Uerefordihire. 

*  3.  To  withdraw,  to  keep  back. 

"  The  collection  of  these  various  readings  [is]  a  testi- 
mony even  of  the  faithfulness  of  these  later  ages  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  high  reverence  they  had  to 
these  records,  in  that  they  would  nut  so  much  as 
embetell  the  various  readings  of  them,  but  keep  them 
still  on  foot  for  the  prudent  to  judge  of."—//.  Mure: 
On  Oodlinett,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own 
use  ;  to  apply  to  one's  private  use  by  a  breach 
of  trust. 

"  Embezzling  and  averting  to  his  proper  u*e  certaine 
treasures  gotten  from  King  Antiochus." — P.  Holland : 
IAVH,  P.  M>16. 

em-bez'-zle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embezzle;  -merit.] 
1.  The  act  of  embezzling  or  appropriating 
fraudulently  to  one's  use  by  breach  of  trust. 

"To  remove  doubts  which  had  existed  respecting 
embezzlement*  by  merchants'  and  banker*'  clerks."— 
Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  17,  note  3. 

*2.  That  which  is  embezzled  or  misappro- 
priated. 

ein-bez'-zler,  s.  [Eng.  embezzle) ;  -er.]  One 
who  fraudulently  appropriates  money,  &c.,  to 
his  own  use ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  embezzle- 
ment. 

•ein-bfl'-low,  *em-byl-low,  v.i.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Bug.  bittow  (q.v.).]  To  swell  or 
heave,  as  a  billow. 

"  And  then  tmbyllnwd  high  doth  In  his  pride  dlsdalne 
With  fome   and    roaring  din  all    hugeness  of  the 
in. -line."  Lille  :  Ou  Bartai,  Koe,  L 

gm-bit'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  English 
bitter  (q.v.). J 

L  Lit. :  To  make  bitter  or  more  bitter. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  render  harder  or  more  distressing  ;  to 
make  grievous. 

"  The  poison,  when  poured  from  the  chalice, 
Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl." 

Byron :  Trans,  of  the  Romaic  Song. 

2.  To  deprive  of  sweetness  or  pleasantness  ; 
to  render  distasteful. 

"  Either  slowly  destroy  or  very  much  embitter  the 
pleasures  of  life.  — Sharp  :  Sermon*,  vol.  L,  ser.  2. 

3.  To  make  more  severe,  painful,  or  poign- 
ant ;  to  add  poignancy  or  sharpness  to. 

4.  To  render  more  bitter,  fierce,  or  violent ; 
to  exasperate. 

"  Men  the  most  embittered  against  each  other  by 
former  contests."— Bancroft. 

Sm-blt-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  embitter;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  embitters  or  makes 
bitter. 

"The  embitterer  of  the  cup  of  |oy." 

Jiihanon.    (Oytttie.) 

em-blt'-ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embitter;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  embittering. 

* 6m  blaze,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blaze 
(q.v.).] 
L  IM.  '•  To  set  in  a  blaze ;  to  kindle. 

"  Sulphur-  tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire." 

/'../*;  :  Ilunciad,  1.  434. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  light  up,  to  make  light  or  brilliant. 

"  Her  eyes,  oft  darted  o'er  the  liquid  way, 
With  golden  light  embtcae  the  darkling  main." 
Xir  W  Janet :  Bymn  to  Laahmi. 

2.  To  adorn  with  brilliant  or  glittering  em- 
bellishments. 

"  Th'  imjwrial  vision,  which  full  high  advanc'd 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  MB. 

3.  To  emblazon  ;  to  display  conspicuously  ; 
to  glorify. 

"  Thou  shalt  wear  It  as  a  herald's  coat, 
T  embliat:  the  honour  which  thy  muter  got." 
Shaketp. :  t  Henry  VI.,  iv.  10. 


4.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 

"  Sing  of  arms 

Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martial  acts 
Of  Britain's  hero."  J.  PMUpt :  Blenheim. 

•  em  blaz  er,  s.  [Eng.  tmblaz(e);  -er.]  On* 
who  or  that  which  brightens  or  makes  bril- 
liant. 

"  The  eye  01  heaven,  emblater  of  the  spheres." 

MicUe:  Lutiad,  bk.  10. 

*em-blaz'-ing,  j>r.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [EMBLAZE.] 
A.  <te  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  blazoning,  adorn- 
ing, or  glorifying. 

em-blaz  -6n.  v.t.  &  t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 

WozoH.(q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  blazon ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of 
heraldry  or  armorial  ensigns. 

"The  herse 

Of  wealthy  guilt  emblazoned  boasts  the  pride 
Of  painted  heraldry.''       tilaMuck:  A  Soliloyiif. 

*  2.  To  depict,  to  paint,  to  represent. 

**  On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bow* 
And  cruell  shafts  emblazoned  she  beheld." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.,  x.  54. 

*  3.  To  decorate,  to  ornament,  to  set  off. 

"The  walls  were  .  .  .  emblazoned  with  legends  la 
commemoration  of  the  illustrious  pair."— I'rttcott. 
(Offline.) 

*  4.  To  make  brilliant  or  bright. 

*  5.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 

"We  find  Augustus  emblaioned  by  the  poets."— 
Hakewlll :  On  Providence. 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To  become  bright  or  bril- 
liant ;  to  burst  out  in  colours. 

"  Th'  engladdened  spring,  forgetful  how  to  weep, 
Began  t'  embliaon  from  her  heavy  bed." 

0.  t'leM.er  :  Christ  i  Trium/ik, 

em-blaz'-dn-er,  s.    [Eng.  emblazon ;  -tr.} 

1.  One  who  blazons  ;  a  blazoner,  a  herald. 

2.  One  who  publishes  and  displays    witA 
pomp. 

"  But  I  step  again  to  this  emblatoner  of  his  title- 
page,  and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without 
reprieve,  those  animadversions  to  be  a  slanderous  and 
scurrilous  libel."— Milton :  Apology  for  SmcctymnutUL 

em  blaz  on  ment,  «.  [Eng.  emblazon; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  blazoning  ;  blazonry. 

2.  That  which  is  blazoned  ;  heraldic  repre- 
sentations or  decorations. 

em-blaz  -6n-ry,  «.    [Eng.  emblazon :  -ry.} 

1.  The  art  of  emblazoning. 

2.  Heraldic  representations  or  decorations. 

"  Who  saw  the  banner  reared  on  high 
In  all  its  dreiui  emblazonry" 

Wordtworth:  White  Doe  of  RyMone,  111. 

Sm'-blein,  s.  [Fr.  emblem* ;  from  Lat.  emblema 
=  a  kind  of  ornament ;  Gr.  tfx/3A.i)/ia  (emblema) 
=  a  thing  put  on ;  a  kind  of  movable  orna- 
ment :  cjx/3aAAw  (emballo)  =  to  put  on ;  ep  (em) 
=  on,  and  jSoAAu  (ballo)  =  to  place,  to  put.] 

1.  That  which  is  inlaid  or  put  on  ;  inlaid  or 
mosaic  work  or  decoration  ;  enamel. 

"  Above  the  corner  in  a  curious  fret, 
Emblem*,  imuressas,  hieroglyphics  set." 

Daniel :  Baroni   Wart,  bk.  vi. 

2.  A    symbolical    figure    or    composition, 
which  conceals  a  moral  or  historical  allegory* 
an  allusive  picture  or  representation. 

3.  Any  object  which  presents  at  a  glance 
a  meaning  beyond  its  mere  appearance,  as 
a  crown  for  royalty,  the  scales  for  justice, 
the  anchor  for  hope,  the  owl  for  wisdom, 
the  scythe  and  hour  glass  for  death.    The 
rose  is  emblematic  of  England,  the  lily  of 
France,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland.    Early  attempts  at  writ- 
ing and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were 
emblems  and  Chinese  writing  is  so  to-day. 
The  letters  in  every  language,  every  figure 
and  sign  of  every  trade  and  profession,  all 
coins,  the  flags  of  nations,  and  all  state  and 
national  seals  are  also  emblematic.    The 
origin  of  emblems  is  in  most  cases  difficult 
to  ascertain,  the  hidden  sense  being  often 
lost  while  only  the  form  remains. 

"  em'  blem,  v.t.  [EMBLEM,  «.]  To  represent 
or  symbolize  in  an  occult  or  allusive  manner  ; 
to  picture  by  an  emblem. 

"  The  primitive  sight  of  elements  doth  fitly  emblem 
that  of  opinions."— Olanmtt:  See/nil  Scientiflca. 

em  ble  ma-ta,  «.  pi.  [Gr.,  pi.  of  «^/3Ai)^<» 
(emblema).]  [EMBLEM,  s.] 

Lit. :  The  figures  with  which  the  ancients 
decorated  golden,  silver,  and  even  copper 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  v  6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     to.  ce-e.     ey-a.    qu  -  kw. 
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vessels,  and  which  could  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure. By  the  Romans,  ornaments  of  this 
kind  were  called  Crust*. 

2m  blem  at  ic,  em  blem  at  ic-al,  a. 
[Fr.  emblematique  ;  Ital.  emblematico.] 

1.  Pertainingto,  using,  ordealing  in  emblems. 

"  Come  on,  sir,  to  our  worthy  friends  explain 
What  does  y..ur  emblematic  worship  mean." 

Prior:  Merry  Aiidrta. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  emblem  ;  comprising 
mo  emblem,  symbol,  or  type  ;  allusive. 

"  In  one  small  emblematic  landscape  see, 
How  vast  a  distance  'twixt  thy  foe  and  thee." 
Savage  :  The  Wanderer,  c.  1. 

&n:blem-at  Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emblem- 
atiad  ;  -ly.  ]  By  way  or  means  of  an  emblem  ; 
in  the  manner  of  an  emblem  ;  allusively,  sym- 
bolically. 

"  Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hierogli" 
phically,  as  to  the  Egyptians;  an  1  the  plutnix  was 
the  hierogllphtck  of  the  sun."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  i.,  en.  xii. 

*&n-ble'm-&t'-i'-cize,  v.t.  [Eng.  emblematic  ; 
•ize.}  To  represent  emblematically  or  by  an 
emblem  ;  to  emblematize. 

'  "  Which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  emblematlcizt 
by  genii  and  cupids."—  Walpole  :  Anecdote*.  vol.  iv., 
ch.  3. 

*  Sm-blem'-a-tlst,  *.     [Lat.  emblema,   gen. 
emblematis  ;  En^'.  suff.  -ist.]     A  writer  or  in- 
ventor of  emblems. 

"  Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  griphins,  basilisks, 
phoenix,  and  many  more  ;  which  emblematittx  and 
heralds  have  entertained  with  significations  answering 
their  institutions."—  Brotme  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v., 
ch.  20. 

*  e'm-ble'm'-a-tize,  v.t.     [Lat.  emblema,  gen. 
emblemat(is)  ;   Eng.  suff.  -ize.]     To  represent 
by  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize. 

"  This  garden  of  Eden  Tony  emblematize,  while  Adam 
U  disc-nursed  of  as  innocent  and  obedient  to  God,  the 
delights  of  the  Spirit."—  More  :  Conjectu.ro.  Cabbal  , 
p.  239. 

em'  ble-ment,   s.    [O.  Fr.  embleer,  emblaer, 
emblayer,  embldder,   emblayer,    bleer,    blayer  ; 
Low  Lat.  imblado  =  to  sow  with  corn  :  in  = 
in,  and  bladum  =  a  crop.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  crop. 

"The  sides  were  fringed  or  jagged  with  darkness 
cumbrous  tree  or  mantled  ivy  jutting  forth  black 
elbows  ;  but  in  the  middle  lay  and  spread  fair  sward 
of  dewy  rmblementt."—  Black-more  :  Crippt  the  Carrier, 
ToL  iiL,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Law  (PI.)  :  The  produce  or  fruits  of  land 
•own  or  planted  ;  growing  crops,  as  of  grain, 
garden  produce,  &c.,  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  the  cultivator.  Em- 
blements  are  subject  to  many  if  not  all  the 
incidents  attending  personal  chattels;  they 
were  devisable  by  testament  before  the  statute 
Of  wills,  and  at  the  death  of  the  owner  vest 
in  his  executor,  and  not  his  heir;  and  by  the 
statute  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  10,  though  not  by  the 
common  law,  they  may  be  distrained  for  rent 
arrear.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees,  and  the 
like,  is  not  included  in  the  term. 

"  Tenant  for  term  of  years  has  incident  to  his  estate, 
unless  by  special  agreement,  the  same  estovers  which 
tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to.  But  with  regard  to  em- 
blemenfs,  there  is  this  difference  :  thatwhere  the  term 
depends  upon  a  certainty,  as  if  the  tenant  holds  from 
midsummer  for  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  year  he  sows 
•  crop  of  corn,  and  it  is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  mid- 
•ummer,  the  landlord  shall  have  it  ;  for  the  tenant 
knew  the  expirntion  of  his  term,  and  therefore  it  was 
bis  own  folly  to  sow  what  he  never  could  reap  the 
profits  of.  But  where  the  lease  for  years  depends  upon 
an  uncertainty  :  as,  if  the  term  be  determinate  upou 
a  life  or  lives,  the  tenant,  or  his  executors,  shall  have 
the  embltmt-n  »  in  the  same  manner  that  a  tenant  for 
life  or  his  executors  is  entitled  thereto.  It  is  different 
If  the  lease  lw  determined  by  himself  :  as  if  the  tenant 
does  anything  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  :  here  the 
tmblemen't  sn->ll  go  to  the  lessor  and  not  to  the  lessee, 
who  has  determined  his  estate  by  his  own  default."  — 
Blackuone  :  C'am:n.,  bk.  u..  ch.  6. 


e,  v.t.  [Eng.  emblem  ;  -ize.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize, 
to  typify. 

im-blo  to  -nl-a,  s.     [Named  after  Dr.  Em- 
bleton,  of  Newcastle.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  jEolidse,  consisting  of 
shell-less  nudibrancliiate  marine  molluscs.  Of 
the  four  known  species,  three  are  found  on 
the  Scotch  coasts,  in  the  littoral  and  lamiua- 
rian  zones.  (Woodward.) 

2m  bli-ca,  s.     [The  name  given  to  Embltea 
officinalisin  the  Moluccas.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Phyl- 
lantlieae.  Emblica  officinalin  is  a  tree  with  a 
crooked  trunk  anil  spreading  branches,  al- 
ternate leaves,  one  or  two  feet  long,  small, 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  and  tricoccous 
fruit,  with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  The 


fruit  is  acrid,  and  is  made,  in  India,  into  a 
pickle.  When  ripe  and  dry  it  is  an  astringent, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Myrobalani  Emblici, 
has  been  used  against  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  cholera.  (Liiulley,  &c.) 

*  em-bloom',  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bloom 
(q.v.).]    To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom  or 
blossoms. 

*  em-blos'-som,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and   Eng. 
blossom   (q.v.).]      To   cover   with  bloom    or 
blossoms ;  to  embloom. 

"  Sweet,  oh  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white  emblotsomed  spray." 

Cunningham  :  Day,  a  Pattoral. 

em-bdd'-I-er,  *im-bdd'-][-er, «.  [Eng. 
embody;  -er.]  One  who  or  tliat  which  em- 
bodies. 

em  bod   I  mcnt,    im  bod    i  mcnt,  .-. 

[Eng.  embudy ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  embodying  or  in- 
vesting with  a  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embodied  or  invested 
with  a  body ;  bodily  or  material  representa- 
tion. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  together 
into  a  body  or  united  whole  ;  incorporation  ; 
as,  the  embodiment  of  troops  into  battalions, 
divisions,  &c. 

4.  The  act  of  collecting  or  concentrating 
together  ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  thoughts  in 
a  discourse ;  the  act  of  including  in  other 
matter ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  a  clause  in  a 
bill. 

5.  A  concentrated  representation  or  emblem ; 
essence  in  a  bodily  form  ;  as,  He  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  courage,  &c. 

em-bdd'-y,  *fon-bo'd'-&  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  body  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  invest  with  a  material  body  ;  to  in- 
carnate. 

"  I  have  again  made  use  of  the  Flatonick  hypothesis, 
that  spirits  are  embodied."— Qlanmll :  Witchcraft,  §  11- 

2.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  body  or  united 
whole  ;  to  incorporate,  to  concentrate  ;  as,  To 
embody  troops  into  battalions,  divisions,  &c. 

3.  To  gather  together ;  to  concentrate  and 
present  to  the  senses  or  mental  perception. 

"  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me." 

Byron  :  Childe  Uarold,  iii.  97. 

4.  To  include,  to  incorporate;  as,  To  embody 
a  clause  in  a  bill  or  act. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  join  together  into  one 
body  or  mass  ;  to  unite,  to  coalesce. 

"  Firmly  to  embody  against  this  court  party  and  its 
practices.  ''—Burke  :  On  the  Pretent  Dacontentt. 

'Sm'-bSg,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  &o^(q.v.).] 
To  plunge  or  cause  to  stick  in  a  bog. 

"General  Murray  was  enclosed,  emboaged,  and  de- 
feated. "-Walpole:  To  Mann,  iiL  392. 

*  em-bo' gue,  v.i.    [Pref.  em,  and  O.  Fr.  bogue 

=  Fr.  =  bouche  =  a  mouth  ;  Lat.  bucca  =  the 
cheek.]  To  discharge  itself,  as  a  stream,  into 
the  sea,  &c. ;  to  disembogue. 

*2m-b6il,  *em-boyl,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  6oiZ(q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  boil,  to  be  heated,  as  with 
Rge. 

"The  knight  emboytlng  in  his  haughty  hart." 

Spenser:  F.  <}.,  II.  iv.  9. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  boil,  to  heat,  as 
with  rage. 

"Faynt,  wearie,  sore,  embattled,  grieved,  brent." 
Spenser :  F.  <j.,  I.  xi.  28. 

emboitemcnt  (an -bwat  -man),  s.  [Fr. 
=  the  position  of  one  box  within  another.] 

1.  Mil. :   The  closing  up  of  a  numl>er  of 
men  in  order  to  secure  the  front  rank  from 
injury. 

2.  Phys. :   The   doctrine    promulgated    by 
Bonnet,  that  generation  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  living_germs  lying  one  within  the  other, 
which,  on  becoming  detached,  produce  new 
existences. 

•cm  bold,  cm  boldc,  *  en-bold,  v.t. 
fPref.  em,  and  Eng.  bold  (q.  v.).]  To  embolden. 

"  But  now  we  dare  not  shew  ourselfe  in  place 

He  is  rmbold  to  dwel  in  coni|iauy 
<>       There  u  our  hert  would  loue  right  faithfully." 
CHaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

cm  -  bold'    en.     *  en  -  bold  -  en.        im 
bold-en,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eug.  bolden 

(q.v.)] 


1.  To   give   boldness  or   courage   to;   t*> 
strengthen  the  resolution  or  courage  of;  to- 
encourage. 

"  Upon  whose  approach  their  fellowea,  being  raor» 
emboldened,  did  otter  to  boord  the  galHaiM>*— 
hacktuyt :  Voyage*,  i.  ML 

2.  To  encourage,  to  help,  to  further 

"  Nothing  emboUieni  sin  so  much  as  mercy, 

SlwJcetp.  :  Timon,  ill.  a, 

em  bold  en  or,  *  Im-bold'-en-er,  «, 
[Eng.  embolden  ;  -er.]  One  who,  or  that  which* 
emboldens  or  encourages. 

e"m-boT-iC,  o.  [Gr.  «fi0oArj  (embole)  =  ar  In- 
serting ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as  EMBO- 
LISM u  •  (q.v.). 

em'-bo  lism,  s.    [Fr.   embolisme;   Gr. 
Aio-fid?  (embolismos)  =  an  intercalation; 
A<o-/ia     (embolisma)  =  an    insertion  ;    « 
(embole)  =  an  inserting  :  cp/SoAAw  (emballo)  = 
to  put  in,  to  insert ;  c/x  (em)  =  in,  and  £aAA<» 
(ballo)  =  to  throw,  to  put.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intercalation ;   the  intercalating  or- 
insertion  of   days,  months,  or  years  in  the- 
account  of  time  in  order  to  secure  or  produce 
regularity.    Amongst   the    Greeks   the   year- 
consisted  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year),  and,  ink 
order  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of  365  days,. 
an  extra  lunar  month  was  intercalated  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

"  The  civil  constitutions  of  the  year  were  after 
different  manners  in  several  nations  ;  some  using  th» 
sun's  year,  but  in  divers  fashions  ;  and  some  following 
the  moon,  finding  out  embolitmt  or  equation!  .  .  .  t» 
make  all  as  even  as  they  could.' — Holder :  On  Tim*. 

2.  The  time  intercalated. 

II.  Med.  :  Venous  inflammation,  producing 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  passing  onto  the  for- 
mation of  a  clot  or  clots  and  likewise  of  pn* 
and  abscess,  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease. 
[PYAEMIA.]  When  the  clot  is  impelled  on- 
wards, embolism  occurs,  which  is  usually 
fatal  from  the  formation  of  multiple  abscea* 
in  the  lung.  Embolism,  arising  from  local 
irritation,  mostly  occurs  in  dropsy  after  scar- 
let fever,  in  debilitating  diseases,  and  bed- 
ridden cases. 

*  em-bo-lis'-mal,  a.    [Eng.   embolism ;  -aL\ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  embolism  or  inter- 
calation ;    intercalated  :    as,    an    embolismat 
month. 

'  em  bo  Us  mat  ic,  *  em-bo  lis  mat- 
ic  al,  a.  [Or.  e^^oAta-^a  (embolisma).  ;• 
gen  ft  «ju.0oAio>«.aTos  (embolismatos) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic,  -ical.]  The  same  as  EMBOLISMI* 
(q.v.). 

*  em-bo-ll^'-mlc,  a.  [Fr.  embolismique.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  embolism  ;  inter- 
calated, inserted. 

*  gin-bo-Uj'-mic-al,  a.    [Eng.   embolismief 
-al.] 

em  -bo-lite,  s.  [Ger.  embolit,  from  Gr.  e>0o- 
Atof  (embolton)  =  something  thrown  in,  an  in- 
terlude ;  so  named  because  it  is  intermediate 
between  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver.) 

If  in.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  green,  yellowy 
or  dark,  especially  on  being  exposed  to  th* 
atmosphere.  It  generally  occurs  massive,. 
with  the  surface  sometimes  stalactitic  or  con— 
cretionary.  Hardness  1  to  1'5  ;  sp.  gr.  5-3  to 
5'8  ;  lustre  resinous,  and  somewhat  adaman- 
tine. Compos.  :  Silver  61'1  to  71'9;  brominer 
7'2  to  33'8  ;  chlorine  5'0  to  20'1.  The  chief 
silver  ore  in  Chili.  Found  also  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  New  World.  (.Dana.) 

em'-bo-lus,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  <M/3oAo$  («*- 
bolos)  —  something  running  to  a  point ;  a. 
wedge,  a  graft.]  [EMBOLISM.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  inserted  in  another* 
and  moving  therein,  as  a  wedge,  a  ]>  stun  of  a 
steam-cylinder,   the  bucket  or  plunger  of  a 
pump. 

"  Our  members  make  a  sort  of  an  hydraulick  enrin^ 
in  which  a  chemical  liquor  resembling  blood  is  dnva». 
through  elastick  channels  by  an  embotut,  like  tbay 
heart.  —  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Bot. :   A     plug-like  process,    projecting: 
downwards  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary  in  Armeria. 

embonpoint  (an  bon-pwan),  s.  [Fr., 
from  em  —  en  =  in  ;  bon  =  good,  and  point 
=  condition.]  Plumpness  of  person  or- 
figure ;  stoutness,  fleshiness. 

*  em-bor'-der,  *  im-bor'-der,  v.t.    [Pret 
em;  Eng.  bnrder  (q.v.)i]     To  adorn  or  furnisk 
with  a  border. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph 
-Gian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,    sion-shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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embordered— embox 


EM1XJBDEKED. 


4m-bor'-dered,  im  bor-dered,  pa.  par. 
or  x.  [EMBOROEB.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ordinary  Lang.  : 
Adorned  or  set  off  with  a 
border ;  bordered. 

2.  Her. :  Having  a  bor- 
der of  the  same  colour, 
metal,  or  fur  as  the  field. 
[EMBORDURED.] 

fan-bor'-dured,    a.      [Pref.    em.,   and   Fr. 

bordure  =  a  border.  ] 
Her. :  The  same  as  EMBORDERED,  o.  (q.v.) 

•  6m  bos  6m,  *  em  bos  omo,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  bosom  (q.v.)] 

1.  To  place  in  or  take  into  the  bosom ;  to 
cherish ;   to   admit   to   and   treat  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

"The  Father  infinite, 
By  whom  In  bliss  emtotom'd  sat  the  Son/ 

lIMon :  P.  L.,  T.  59*.  MT. 

2.  To  place  in  the  bosom  or  midst  of  any- 
thing ;  to  enclose. 

"  His  house  embotom'd  In  the  grove." 

Pope  :  Horace,  bk.  IT.  ode  i. 

*n-DOSS'(l),  *  en-boss,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  em- 
bosser =  to  swell  or  rise  in  bunches  :  em  =  in, 
and  bosse  =  a  bunch,  a  boss.] 

1.  To  form  natural  lumps  or  swellings  upon ; 
to  cover  with  swellings  or  protuberances. 

"  Botches  and  Wains  must  all  his  flesh  embou." 

Milton:  P.L.,  xil  180. 

2.  To  cover  with  bosses  or  studs. 

"  The  studs,  that  thick  embott  his  iron  door.' 

Covper  :  Took,  v.  43*. 

JL  To  ornament  with  relief  or  raised  work. 

"  The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  emboaed." 

WordnaortK :  Kxcursian,  bk.  Till. 

4.  To  engrave  in  relief  or  embossed  work ; 
to  represent  with  raised  figures. 

"  Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboued 
Audrogeot*  death." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Jfneid  vi.  to,  26. 

5.  To  ornament  with  worked   figures ;  to 
embroider. 

"  Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colour*,   em.- 
board  upon  a  purple  ground."— Sir  IV.  Scott.  ( Webtter.) 

•4m-bd88'(2).  «•*•  [Etym.  doubtful.  By  some 
taken  from  Fr.  bosse  —  a  bunch,  a  boss,  be- 
cause the  animal  when  hard  hunted  threw 
from  its  mouth  bosses,  or  lumps  of  foam,  or 
because  it  swelled  at  the  knee.  According  to 
Mahn,  from  Sp.  embocar  —  to  cast  from  the 
mouth.] 

1.  To  hunt  hard,  to  drive  hard,  so  as  to 
eause  to  pant,  and  be  exhausted  ;  to  tire  out. 

"  As  a  dismayed  deare  in  chase  embott, 
Forgetful!  of  his  safety,  hath  hl»  right  way  lost" 
Spenter :  P.  <?.,  III.  xii.  17. 

2.  To  drive  hard,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Our  feeble  harts 
Kmbott  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe." 

Spenter:  P.  Q.,  I.  xi.  Z9. 

•im-DOSS  (3),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  embosquer,  from 
6osc  — a  wood;  Ital.  imboscare.]  [AMBUSH, 
BUSH.]  To  drive  into  the  bushes  ;  to  enclose, 
to  surround,  as  with  an  ambuscade. 

"  We  have  almost  embotted  him."— fihaketp :  Aid 
Well,  UL  «. 

•im  boss  (4),  *  em  bosse,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
tmboister,  from  boiste  —  a  box.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  cover,  to  encase. 

"  A  knight  her  mett  in  mighty  arms  embnit." 

Spenter  :  F.  «..  I.  ill.  M. 

3.  To  cause  to  enter,  to  insert. 

"  The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  agalne  assayd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  embow." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  xl.  20. 

4.  To  surround. 

"  Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  agalne 
Bis  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  embott." 

Spenter  :  F.  O...  VI.  IT.  40. 

•6m  boss  e,  -  em  boss,  s.  [EMBOSS  (1),  v.] 
A  boss,  a  protuberance. 


im  bossed,    *  em-boat,   pa.  par    ft  a. 

[EMBOSS  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Formed  with  bosses;  ornamented  with 
raised  work. 

"  Like  a  shield  emkottfd  with  silver,  round  and  rast 
the  landscape  lay." 

Longfellow :  Belfry  of  Bruget. 


*2.  Swollen,  tumid. 

.    "  All  the  emboufl  sores  and  headed  evils." 

Shaketp.  :  At  )'<«<  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

II.  Bat. :  Projecting  from  the  surface  like 
the  boss  or  urn  bo  of  a  round  shield  or  target. 

embossed-paper,  s.  Paper  having  an 
ornamented  surface  of  raised  work. 

embossed-printing,   s.     Printing  in 

which  the  paper  is  forced  into  dies,  into 
which  the  letters  have  been  cut  or  punched. 
The  result  is  raised  letters,  used  for  printing 
for  the  blind,  and  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
work  It  is  also  effected  by  pressing  the 
type  into  the  paper,  raising  the  letters  or 
characters  on  the  other  side. 

6m  boss  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.  [EMBOSS 
(1),  v.} 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  ornamenting  by  raised 
work  or  figures  in  relief,  applied  to  many 
objects.    Crests  or  initials  are  embossed  on 
paper,  envelopes,   Ac.     Ornaments  are  em- 
bossed on  book-covers,  especially  on  those  ol 
cloth.     Leather  is  embossed  for  binding,  and 
many  ornamental  uses.      Textile  fabrics  are 
embossed  for  various  purposes.    Glass  is  said 
to   be   embossed  when  it  is  moulded  with 
raised  figures. 

2.  Embossed  work. 

"All  engravings  and  embouingt  (afar  off)  appear 
plain."— Bacon :  Natural  Hiitury,  f  878. 

embossing-iron,  s. 

Sculp. :  A  tool  for  giving  a  peculiar  grained 
or  caruucular  appearance  to  a  marble  surface. 

embossing  machine,  ».  A  machine 
In  which  a  compressible  material  is  placed 
between  a  rolling  or  reciprocating  surface  and 
a  bed,  the  moving  portion  having  a  design  in 
intaglio,  which  confers  a  cameo  ornamenta- 
tion upon  the  object.  The  embossing  machine 
for  giving  an  indented  ornamentation  to  velvet 
and  other  goods  has  engraved  copper  rollers, 
which  are  heated  by  inclosed  red-hot  irons 
when  operating  on  dampened  goods,  as  in 
giving  a  watered  surface.  (Knight.) 

embossing-press,  s.  A  hand-stamp  or 
machine  for  giving  a  raised  surface  to  an 
object  placed  between  the  descending  die  and 
the  bed.  The  embossing-presses,  of  book- 
binders are  screw,  toggle,  or  lever  presses, 
according  to  the  area  of  surface  and  character 
of  material  under  treatment,  and  other  con- 
siderations. 

1| Embossing  wood:  A  process  of  indenting 
designs  in  wood  by  heat  and  pressure.  The 
wood  is  saturated  with  water,  and  the  cast- 
iron  mould  heated  to  redness  and  pressed 
forcibly  upon  the  wood.  The  water  preserves 
the  wood  from  ignition,  though  the  surface  is 
slightly  charred.  The  iron  is  re-heated,  the 
wood  re-wetted,  and  the  branding-iron  again 
applied.  This  is  repeated  until  the  wood  fills 
the  mould.  The  surface  is  cleansed  between 
each  operation,  and  finally  with  a  scratch- 
brush,  and  any  desired  colour  may  be  retained 
or  obtained  by  the  extent  to  which  the  char- 
coal and  discoloured  surface  are  removed. 
Perforated  designs  are  obtained  by  pressure 
upon  portions  of  the  surface,  and  the  removal 
of  a  scale  of  material  by  a  saw.  (Knight.) 

*  em  boss  ment,  s.  [Eng.  emboss  (1),  v. ; 
-ment.] 

1.  Anything  standing  or  jutting  out  from 
the  rest ;  an  eminence,  a  protuberance. 

"  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with 
three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk 
abreast ;  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles, 
without  any  bulwarks  or  emboamentt."  —  Bacon : 
Kuayt ;  Of  0 'ardent. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  embossing  or  ornament- 
ing with  raised  work. 

3.  Embossed  work  ;  relief,  rising  work. 

"  They  are  at  a  loss  about  the  word  pendentU ;  some 
fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  emboument  of  the 
figure,  others  believe  it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  alto- 
relievo."— Additim :  On  Italy. 

em  bdt'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bottU 
(q.v.).]  To  put  into  bottles  ;  to  bottle. 

"  Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 
Xmbottled.  long  as  Priamean  Troy 
Witlistood  the  Greeks,  endures  " 

Philipt :  Cider,  bk.  11. 

embouchure  (pron.  ah  bo  shur  i,  s.  [Fr., 
from  em  =  in,  and  bouche  —  a  mouth  ;  Lat. 
iimni  =a  cheek.] 


L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mouth  or  opening,  aa  of 
a  cannon  ;  the  point  of  discharge  of  a  nver. 
IL  Music: 

1.  The  mouth-piece  of  a  wind  instrument. 

2.  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouth- 
piece. 

*  em  bound ,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bound 
(q.v.).]    To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

"  That  sweet  breath 

Which  was  embounded  In  this  beauteous  clay." 
Shaketp.  :  King  John.  IT.  1 

*Sm-b6'w,  'Imbow,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and 

Eng.  bona  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  like  a  bow ;  to  curve. 
"I  saw  a  bull,  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

With  gildeu  homes  embowed  like  the  moon*." 

Spenter:  ne  Worldt  raniOf. 

2.  To  arch,  to  vault. 

"  The  gilted  roofs  embowed  with  curious  work.' 

Oatcoigne :  Joca.Ha,  i.  t. 

em  bo  wed,  *  im  bo  wed,  pa.  par.  &  •» 
[EM  BOW.] 

*  A.  As.  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Curved,  bent. 

2.  Arched,  vaulted. 

"  The  high  fmboteed  root, 
With  autii'k  pillara  massy  proof." 

Milton :  n  Ptnnrttn 
IL  Her.  :  Bent  or  bowed. 

embowed  -  contrary  or  counter  - 
embowed,  a.  Bowed  or  bent  in  contrary 
directions. 

embowed-dejected,  a.   Bowed  or  bent 

with  the  extremities  downwards. 

em-bow  el,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bowel 
(q.v.).] 

*  L  To  enclose  deeply  ;  to  bury. 

"  Deepe  emboweled  iu  the  e. .  rth." 

Spenter:  F.Q..  VI.,  Tilt  11 

2.  To  disembowel,  to  eviscerate,  to  deprive 
of  the  entrails. 

"  XmboweUed  will  I  lee  thee  by  and  by." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  T.  4. 

*  3.  To  take  or  dig  out  the  internal  parts  of. 

"  Fossils  and  minerals  that  th'  embomlled  earth 
Displays."  Philii*. 

*  4.  To  exhaust,  to  empty,  to  drain. 

"The  schools,  emboaeUed  of  their  doctrine,  hav» 
left  off  this  danger  to  iteelf."— Shaketp. ;  AU't  Well, 
L*. 

em  b6w'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  embowel;  -er.) 
One  who  disembowels  or  takes  out  th« 
bowels. 

"  We  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  surgeon  or 
embalmer,  and  of  all  other  inferior  officers  under  him, 
such  as  the  dissector,  emboveller,  *o."— Ureenhilt :  Art 
of  Embalming,  p.  288. 

e'm-bow'-e'l-miint,  s.  [Eng. embowel;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels  ;  ilisem- 
bowelment,  evisceration. 

Sm-bow  -er,  *  Im-bow'-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref, 
em,  and  Eng.  bower  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lodge,  to  rest,  as  in  a  bower. 

"  Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  all  embowered 
All  tin-  hot  noon."        Thornton :  Summer,  228,  229. 

2.  To  form  a  covering  or  shelter   like  a 
bower. 

"  Beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering  bullies  made.* 

Wordtworth :  Poemt  of  the  Fancy- 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  or  shelter  as  in  a  bower. 

"  You  whom  skies  embower." 
Drttmmond  :  Death  o/  Sir  If.  Alexander. 

2.  To  inclose,  to  surround. 

"  The  cots,  those  dim  religious  groves  embower* 
W oi-dtworth :  Detcriptive  Sketches 

*  ein-bd'wl,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bowl 
(q.v.).]     To  form  into  a  bowl,  ball,  or  globe  ; 
to  give  &  globular  form  to. 

"  Long  ere  the  earth  embowl'd  by  thee 
Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare." 

Sidney :  Pialm  xc. 

*  Sm-bo'W-mSnt,  *.     [Eng.  embow ;  -ment.] 
An  arch,  a  vault 

•'The  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  embotmenti 
near  any  of  the  walls  left."— Bacon  :  Nat.  Hut.,  i  249. 

*  em  b6x  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  box  (q.v.).] 
To  inclose  or  shut  in  a  box  ;  specifically  to  seat 
in  a  box  of  a  theatre. 

"  Jfmboxed  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart." 

Churchill :  The  Rotciad. 
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•Sm-b6^S'se-ment,  s.  [EMBUSHMENT.]  An 
ambush,  an  ambuscade. 

"  Theu  shu In  ye  euermocouiltre wai te  emboytsemen'l, 
and  alle  espiaile."— Chaucer :  Tale  of  Jfelibeut. 

4m-bra'9e,  *  em-brase,  '  en  brae  en, 
v.t,  &  i.  [O.  FT.  emb racer ;  Fr.  embrasser :  en 
=  in,  and  bras  =  the  arm  ;  Ital.  imhracciare ; 
O.  Sp.  embrazar,  from  Lat.  bracluum  =  the 
arm.]  [BRACE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  seize,  clasp,  and  hold  fondly  in  the 
arms  ;  to  press  to  the  bosom  with  affection. 

"Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers."—  Macaulay .• 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

*  (2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  comprise,  to  inclose,  to  contain,  to 
•ncircle,  to  encompass. 

"  Low  at  his  feet a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced." 
Denham :  Cooper 't  mil.  223,  224. 

(2)  To  clasp,  to  twine  round  :  as,  A  creeper 
unbraces  a  tree. 

(3)  To  comprehend,  to  include,  to  take  in, 
to  comprise. 

*  (4)  To  take  possession  of,  to  hold,  to  seize. 

"  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom." 
Skakesp. :  TroUat  t  Cretsida,  ill.  2. 

(5)  To  admit,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

"  II  a  man  can  be  assured  of  any  thing,  without  hav- 
ing examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  T  "—Locke. 

(6)  To  seize  ardently  or  eagerly  ;  to  accept 
•Willingly  or  cordially ;  to  welcome. 

"  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart." 

ShaXetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  I.  1. 

(7)  To  adopt :  as,  To  embrace  the  Christian 
religion. 

"They  who  are  represented  by  the  wise  virgins,  em- 
braced the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the 
foolish  virgins  had  done."— TUlotton. 

*  (8)  To  meet,  to  undergo,  to  submit  to,  to 
accept. 

"  What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced." 
ShaJcetp.  :  Merry  Watt  of  Windtor,  r.  5. 

*  (9)  To  cherish. 

"If  ye  embrace  her.  she  thai  bring  the  unto 
honoure."— Bible  (1&51),  Proterbt  iii.  6. 

*(10)  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  over;  to 
protect. 

"So  much  high  God  doth  innocence  embrace." 

Spenter:  F.  <j..  III.  viii.  M. 

IL  Law:  To  endeavour  to  influence  cor- 
ruptly, as  a  juror.  [EMBRACERY.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  join  in  an  embrace  ;  to  hug. 

"  Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincent<o." 

ShaJcetp. :  Taming  of  Ou  Snrete,  iv.  5. 

*2.  To  join  in  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Your  brother  and  hi*  lover  have  embraced." 

ShaJcetp. :  Mtantre  for  J/eature,  L  4. 

*  3.  To  twine. 

"  Arch  t  oner  head  with  an  embracing  vine." 

Speiuer:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  M. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  embrace  and 
to  clasp,  see  CLASP  :  for  that  between  to  em- 
brace and  to  comprise,  see  COMPRISE. 

&n-bra'9e,  s.    [EMBRACE,  *.] 

1.  A  pressing  or  clasping  to  the  bosom  ;  a 
clasping  in  the  arms. 

"  [He]  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace." 

Scott :  Lag  of  OK  Latt  Miiutrel,  i v.  23. 

2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  struggle  or  grapple. 

-  With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows. 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes." 

Byron :  Giaour. 

45m-bra'9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EMBRACE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clasped  in  the  arms,  inclosed, 
included,  accepted. 

2.  Her. :  Braced  together ;   tied  or  bound 
together. 

*  em  bra  96-ment,  s.   [Eng.  embrace ;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  embracing  or  clasping  in  the 
arms ;  an  embrace. 

"  Bring  them  to  our  rm'irncrmrnt ." 

Shaketp. :  Winter" i  Tale,  v.  L 

2.  Conjugal    endearment;     sexual     inter- 
Course. 

3.  A  hostile  hug  or  squeeze  ;  a  grapple. 

"  These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  upon 
their  hinder  feet ;  and  so  this  did,  being  ready  to  give 
me  a  shrewd  embracement."— Sidney. 


4.  Comprehension. 

"  Nor  can  her  wide  embracementt  filled  he." 

Damet  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

5.  The  state  of  being  contained  or  included  ; 
inclusion. 

"  Spirits,  blood,  and  flesh  die  in  the  rmbracrmfnt  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable."—  Bacon  :  natural  Uittury. 

6.  Willing  or  cordial  acceptance. 

"  A  ready  embracement  of,  and  a  joyful  complacency 
in.  his  kindness."—  Sorrow  :  Workt,  voL  L,  ser.  8. 

em  bra'9e-or.  em-bras'  -or,  s.    [Eng.  em- 
brace ;  -or.] 

Law  :  One  who  attempts  or  practises  em- 
bracery (q.v.). 

em-brac'-er,  ».    [Eng.  embrace);  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  embraces. 

"  Bashful  at  first,  she  smiles  at  length  on  her  em- 
bracer."  Sir  W.  Janet  :  Songt  of  Jayadeta. 

2.  Law  :  One  who  endeavours  to  corrupt  a 
jury  by  embracery  (q.v.). 

5m'-brag'-er-jf,  s.    [Eng.  embrace,  v.  ;  -ry.] 
Law  :  For  def.  see  example. 

"  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  cor- 
ruptly to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties, 
money,  entertainments,  and  the  like.  The  punish- 
ment for  the  person  embracing  [the  embracer]  is  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  ;  and  for  the  Juror  so  embraced. 
if  it  be  by  taking  money,  the  punishment  is  (by  divers 
statutes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II  1.  1  perpetual  infamy. 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture  uf  the  tenfold 
value."—  BlaciMtme  :  Commenlariet,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  10. 

em  brae/  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Sis.  [EMBRACE,  v.] 

A.  .As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Clasping  in  the  arms,  inclos- 
ing, including,  accepting. 

2.  Bot.   (Of  the  insertion    of  leaves,    Ac.): 
Clasping  with  the  base.      The  same  as  am- 
plexicaul,  except  that  the  latter  tern  is  ap- 
plied only  to  steins  or  stalks. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  EMBRACEMENT 


*  6m-bra9'-Ive,   a.      [Eng.  embrace);    -ive.] 
Given  to  or  fond  of  embracing  ;  caressing. 

"  Not  leas  kind,  though  less  embracii-e,  was  Madame 
de  Houtcoutour."  —  Thackeray  :  Newcomer,  ch.  Ivii. 

*  em  -braid,  *em-brayd,  v.t.     [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  braid  (q.v.).]     To  upbraid. 

"[He]  embrayded   him    with   cowardice.'  —  Sir    T. 
Elyot  :  The  Oovernour,  p.  167. 

em-brail,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bratZ 
(q.v.).-] 

Naut.  :  To  brail  up. 

"  For  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Will  never  first  embroil  the  lee  yard-arm." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

*  em-brake',  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brake 
(q.v.).]     To  entangle. 

"Hee  would  hamper  and  embrake  her  in  those  mortal 
straights  for  his  disdaine."—  Xaihe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  em-branch  -ment,  s.     [Pref.   em,   Eng. 
branch,  and  suff.  -ment.]    A  branching  forth  ; 
that  part  of  a  tree  where  the  branches  diverge. 

em-bran'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brangle 
(q.v.).]  To  mix  up  confusedly;  to  confuse, 
to  entangle. 

"  In  which  when  once  they  are  embrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled  " 
Butler  :  Hudibrat,  U.  2. 

em  bras  -iire  (1),  em  bra  sure,    •  em- 
braz-ure,  ?.    [Fr.  embrasure.] 
1.  Fort.  :  A  crenelle  opening  out  through  a 


EMBRASURE. 


parapet  or  wall   to   fire  guns  through.     Its 
principal   parts   are :  The  cheeks,  or  sides ; 


mouth,  or  outer  part  ;  neck,  or  narrow  part  ; 
sole,  or  bottom  ;  sill,  or  front  of  the  sole. 
The  merlou  is  the  part  of  the  parapet  betweeu 
two  embrasures.  Embrasures  are  usually 
perpendicular  to  the  parapet,  but  are  some- 
times inclined  thereto,  so  as  to  obtain  a  line 
of  fire  in  a  particular  direction. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  inward  enlargement  of  tho 
cheeks  or  jambs  of  a  window  or  door. 

"  In  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embratur* 
Sat  the  lovers."  Longfellow  :  ftangeline,  L  S. 

*  em-bras  -iire  (2),  «.      [EMBRACE,  v.]     An 
embrace. 

"  Injury  of  chance  forcibly  prevents  our  locked  em- 
braturet.  —  Sh  tketp.  :  Trail  ut  i  Creuida.  iv.  4. 

*  em-brand',  v.t.    [EMBROIDER.] 

*  em-bra  ve,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bravt 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  inspire  with  courage  ;  to  embolden, 
to  inspirit,  to  encourage. 

"  Psyche,  embrat'd  by  Charis's  generous  flame 
Strives  in  devotion's  furnace  to  retiue 
Her  pious  sell" 

Beaumont  :  Piyche,  xvii.  (Argt). 

2.  To  set  off  bravely  ;   to  decorate,  to  em- 
bellish, to  adorn. 

"  The  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to  the  sky, 
And,  with  sad  cypress,  seemly  it  ernbraee.* 

Spenter  :  F.  0,  II.  L  «0. 

*  em  brawn  ,  *  em-bra  wne,  v.t.     [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  brawn  (q.v.).]    To  harden. 

"  It  will  embrawne  and  iron-crust  his  flesh."— 
Nanne  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  em-braz  -lire,  ».    [EMBRASURE  (l),  ».i 

*  em-bread,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  bread  =  braid 
(q.v.).]     To  braid  up,  to  bind  up. 

"  Her  golden  lockes.  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hiudriug  of  her  haste." 

Spenter:  F.  «,  IIL  iv.  Ig. 

*  em-bre'athe-ment,  s.      [Pref.  em,  Eng. 
breathe,  and  -ment.  ]    The  act  of  breathing  in  ; 
inspiration. 

"  The  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  embreathf 
ment,  and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost."-  W.  Let. 
(Webtter.) 

*  em-brew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and 
Bug.  brew  (q.v.).]     To  strain,  to  distil. 

*  em-brew'  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.     [EMBRUB.J 
To  imbrue,  to  steep,  to  make  wet. 

"  Thy  little  hands  embretced  in  bleeding  brest." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  II.  L  J7. 

*e'm-bright'(flA  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  bright  (q.v.).]  To  make  bright,  to 
brighten. 

"  Through  the  embrighted  air  ascended  flies." 

Cunningham  :  Death  <tf  Hit  Lane  ilajetty. 

2m'  -bring,  a.  [Eng.  ember  (2),  ;  -ing.]  The 
same  as  EMBER  (2). 

embring  days,  s.  pi.    Ember-days. 

"They  introduced,  by  little  and  little,  a  general 
neglect  of  the  weekly  fasts,  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  and 
the  Embrin3-dayt."—Ueylin:  Mitt,  of  Pretbyteriant, 
p.  389. 

em  -bri-on,  ».    [Gr.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  embryo. 

2.  F  ig.  :  Anything  undeveloped  or  not  yet 
come  to  maturity. 

"  So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  embrian."— 
Ben  J  onion:  Foetatter  (In  trod.  I. 

em-brith  -ite,  s.  [Gr.  e^/SpieTjs  (embrithes)  » 
heavy  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q-v.).] 

M  in.  :  A  variety  of  Boulangerite  found  at 
Nertschinsk.  (Dana.) 

em'-bro-cate,  v.t.  [Ital.  embroccare;  Low 
Lat  embroco  =  to  pour  into  a  vessel  ;  from 
Gr.  «/x/3pox>i  (embroche)  =  a  lotion,  a  Fomenta- 
tion :  iv  —  in,  and  Pgo\r)  (bruclie)  =  a  wetting  ; 
ftpt\u  (brecho)  =  to  wet.] 

Surg.  £  Ifed.  :  To  moisten,  wet,  or  foment  a 
diseased  portion  of  the  body  by  a  liquid  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  cloth,  sponge,  or  any  thing 
similar. 

Sm-bro-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  &  Eng.,  from  «»• 


Surgery  <t  Medicine  : 

1.  The  act  of  fomenting  any  diseased  part  of 
the  body  with  water,  hot  or  cold  spirit,  oil, 
or    anything   similar,   by  means  of   cotton, 
flannel,  a  sponge,  &c.,  to  reduce  swellings,  to 
allay  pain,  to  remove  numbness,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, restore  some  sensation  in  palsy. 

2.  The  liquid  used  for  such  fomentation. 

em-bro'-gli-o  (y  silent),  s.    [IMBROGLIO.] 


^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t» 
dan,  -tian-chgn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion-zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -sious  — shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic. -bel,  del. 
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im-broid'-er,  *  em  -brand  -en,  *em- 
broud  en,  *  em-broyd  en,  *em-broid, 
*  em-browd-er,  *  im-broyd-er,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  em,  and  O.  Fr.  broder  —  to  embroider  or 
oroider(q.v.).] 

1.  To   ornament    with    raised    figures    of 
needlework,    executed    with  coloured    silks, 
gold  or  silver  thread,   or   other  extraneous 
material. 

"A  teat  embroidered  met  the  hero's  eye." 

WilMe:  Epigoniad,  vi. 

2.  To  execute  or  work  in  embroidery. 

3.  To  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  adorn. 

"  Sweet  Nature,  stripp'd  of  her  embroidered  robe, 
Deplorei  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe." 

Cooper:  On  Heroism. 

5m  broid  er  er,  '  em  bro  der  er,  ». 
[Eng.  embroider;  -er.}  One  who  works  hi 
embroidery. 


em-broid-er  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [EM- 
BROIDER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  working  in 
embroidery. 

embroidering  machine,  s.  A  form 
of  sewing-machine  in  which  the  cloth  is 
moved  beneath  the  reciprocating  needle-bar 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  tracing, 
•while  the  needles  and  hooks  retain  their 
relative  positions  above  and  below  the  fabric. 

im-br&ld'-er-y,  *  em  broid  er  io,  *  em- 
broud  rie,  s.    [Eng.  embroider;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  embroidering. 

2.  Ornamentation  by  raised  figures  of  needle- 
work executed  in  coloured  silks,  gold  or  silver 
thread,  &c.    This  is  a  very  ancient  art.    The 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians 
all  excelled  in  it.    The  adornments  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  were  of  tapestry 
worked  in  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold.    The  gar- 
ment of  Sisera,  as  referred  to  by  Deborah,  was 
embroidery,    "  needlework   on    both    sides." 
Homer  refers  to  embroidery  as  the  occupation 
of  Helen  and  Andromache1.     Embroidery  is 
generally  done  in  frames,  the  woven  fabric 
being   stretched  flat  and  the  needle  passed 
through  and  through. 

"  Flowers  parried,  bine  and  white. 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wioet,  V.  B. 

3.  Cloth  or  other  stuff  ornamented   with 
embroidered  work. 

"  Laces  and  embroideriet  are  more  costly  than  either 
warm  or  comely."— Bacon  :  Advice  to  y  it  lien. 

4.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  colour. 

"  If  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
belpt  and  improved  by  art,  a  man  might  make  a 
pretty  laudskip  of  his  own  possessions.  —.Spectator, 
No.  414. 

IL  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount 
with  several  copings  or  rises  and  falls. 

«5in  broil  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Pr.  embrouiller,  from 
em  —  in,  and  brnuiller  =  to  mix  up,  entangle, 
confuse;  It.  imbrogliare.) 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion,  to  involve,  to 
entangle,  to  confound,  to  confuse. 

"  Tt.e  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome,  though  of  a 
fresher  date,  are  to  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend, 
that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction."— Adttiion  .- 
On  Italy. 

2.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  any  quarrel, 
contention,  disturbance,  or  trouble. 

"  I  had  no  passion,  design,  or  preparation  to  embroil 
my  kingdom  in  a  civil  war."— King  Churlet:  Eitom 
Batilikt. 

•  8m  broil  (2),  v.t.  RPref.  em,  and  Eng.  broil 
(q.v.).J  To  broil,  to  burn. 

"  That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to 
rifle  God'*  cabinet,  ahould,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar, 
serve  only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders."— More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

•im-broiT,  «.  [EMBROIL  (1),  ».]  An  em- 
broilment, disturbance,  perplexity,  or  confu- 
sion. 

"  What  an  embroil  It  had  made  in  Parliament  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture."— North  :  Xiamen,  p.  6«8. 

im-broil'-ment,  ».    [Eng.  embroil ;  -merit.] 

1.  The  act  of  embroiling,  confusing,  involv- 
ing, or  entangling. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion,  perplexity,  disorder, 
or  contention. 

"The  cause  of  this  uncertainty  was,  the  embroil- 
menti  and  factions  that  were  then  amongst  tke  Arabs." 
—Jtaurulrell :  Journey,  p.  68. 


*  em-bron'ze,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bronze 
(q.v.).]     To  execute,  form,  or  cast  in  bronze 
or  brass. 

"  That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o'er. 
Or  in  the  Capitol  anbronied  may  stand." 

franca:  Horace,  sat  bk  ii. 

*  em  broth'-el,   v.t.      [Pref.  em,    and  Eng. 
brothel   (q.v.).]      To    inclose  in   a    brothel. 
(Donne. ) 

•em-brond,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Fr.  broder.) 
To  embroider  (q.v.). 

*  em  broud  rie,  s.    [EMBROIDERY.) 

em  brown,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brown 
(q.v.).]  To  make  brown  or  darker  in  colour  ; 
to  brown,  to  tan. 

"  Autumn's  varied  shades  embrnum  the  walls." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  38. 

em-brn'e,  v.t.    [IMBRUE.] 

em  brued',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EMBRUK.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Imbrue J,  steeped. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  weapon  re- 
presented as  covered  or  sprinkled  with  blood  ; 
also  to  the  mouths  of  animals  bloody  with 
devouring  their  prey. 

*  em  bru  te,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brute 
(q.v.).]  To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a  brute  ;  to 
brutalize. 

"  Already  bound  to  a  bad,  mad,  and  embruted  part- 
ner."— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Kyre.  ch.  xxvi. 

Sm'-bry-o,  *em-bri-o,  em  brl  on, 
*  em-bry-on,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  embryon ;  Lat. 
embryon ;  Gr.  e/u./3pvoi>  (embruon),  from  «/i  (em) 
—  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  jSpvop  (bruon),  neut.  of 
flpvtov  (bruon)  —  swelling,  full  of  a  thing,  pr. 
par.  of  ppvui  (bruo)  —  to  be  full  of  a  thing,  to 
swell.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  When  the  crude  embryo  careful  nature  breeds. 
See  how  she  works,  and  how  her  work  proceeds." 
Rlackmore :  Creation. 

2.  Fig. :    A  rudimentary,   crude,  or  unde- 
veloped state ;  in  the  first  or  earliest  stages. 

"  The  company  little  expected  what  a  noble  work  I 
had  then  in  embryo."— Swift. 

IL  Physiology: 

1.  Human  Phys. :  The  first  beginning  of  the 
animal  development,  not  born  and.  still  un- 
finished. The  germs  of  two  new  cells  are  first 
deposited  within  the  ovulum  (q.v.)  by  spon- 
taneous movement.  They  occupy  only  the 
pellucid  centre  of  the  germinal  spot  at  first, 
but  speedily  increase  in  size,  and  develope 
new  cells  in  their  own  interior,  until  the'y 
alone  fill  the  whole  germinal  vesicle.  Each 
gives  birth  to  a  new  generation  of  two,  making 
four,  then  eight  cells,  sixteen,  and  so  on, 
doubling  progressively,  until  a  mulberry-like 
mass  is  produced  of  innumerable  cells.  This 
in  the  animal  embryo  moves  up  to  the  side 
of  the  yolk,  flattening  against  its  lining 
membrane,  in  contact  with  the  yolk-bag.  A 
second  and  third  layer  is  then  formed  from 
the  centre  within  the  first  mass  of  cells.  The 
whole  is  known  as  the  germinal  membrane ; 
the  external  pellicle  is  called  the  serous  layer, 
the  internal  the  mucous  layer,  and  the  middle 
the  vascular  layer,  giving  rise  to  the  first 
vessels  of  the  embryonic  structure.  Thus  the 
beginning  of  the  embryo  is  a  sac,  enclosing 
the  nutriment  prepared  for  it  prior  to  the 
permanent  portion  to  be  evolved  from  the 
centre  of  this  mulberry-mass.  The  greater 
portion  is  then  cast  off,  and  nearly  all  the 
permanent  embryonic  formation  is  derived 
from  one  large  cell,  at  first  in  the  centre,  but 
ultimately  at  the  surface  of  the  mass,  when  it 
undergoes  the  flattening  described.  This,  with 
the  cluster  of  cells  round  it,  forms  the  germ- 
spot,  with  a  round  transparent  space  in  it.'the 
area  pellucida.  The  nucleus  of  this  cell  is 
first  annular,  then  pear-shaped,  then  violin- 
like,  being  two  long  parallel  lines,  with  a  nar- 
row space  between  them,  but  separating  to 
enclose  a  wider  space  at  one  end.  This  is 
called  the  Primitive  Trace.  The  parts  first 
formed  from  this  are  the  spine  and  spinal-cord 
(q.v.).  Vessels  at  the  same  time  are  being 
formed  within  the  substance  of  the  germinal 
membrane,  forming  a  network  known  as  the 
Vascular  Area,  and  terminating  in  the  embryo, 
at  the  point  afterwards  becoming  the  umbi- 
licus (q.v.),  in  two  large  trunks.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  heart  takes  place  in  the  vascular 


layer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  production  of 
a  digestive  cavity  begins  by  the  separation  of 
a  small  part  of  the  yolk-bag,  below  the  em- 
bryo, from  the  general  cavity.  The  amnion 
(q.v.)  and  allantois  (q.v.)  are  then  formed,  the 
chief  office  of  the  latter  being  to  convey  the 
vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  chorion  (q.v.). 
Then  comes  the  respiratory  process  (q.v.). 
[Eoo,  CIRCULATION,  Forrus.) 

2.  Animal  Phys.  :  In  the  higher  vertebrates 
the  development  presents  an  analogy  to  that 
described  under  1. 

If  At  a  later  period  the  human  and  higher 
animal  embryo  is  called  a  Foetus  (q.v.). 

3.  Veg.  Phys.  :  The  rudiments  of  the  future 
plant  contained  in  all  true  seeds,  not  in  spores. 
In  some  seeds  the  embryo  constitutes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  structure,  in  others  it  is  em- 
bedded in  albumen.    In  a  perfectly  developed 
embryo  there  are  three  parts,  a  cotyledon  or 
cotyledons  (q.v.),  the  plumule  or  future  bud, 
and  the  radicle  or  future  root    For  distinc- 
tions of  plants  founded  on  the  number  of  their 
cotyledons  —  a  very  important  character  —  sea 
Dicotyledons,    Monocotyledons,  and  Acoty- 
ledons. 

B.  As  adj.  :  In  a  rudimentary,  crude,  or 
undevelojied  state  ;  undeveloped  ;  not  in  a 
perfect  state. 

"  Four  champions  fierce, 
Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atom*.     Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  898-900. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  embryo 
and  fcetus  :  "  Embryo  .  .  .  signifies  the  thing 
germinated  ;  fcetus  signifies  the  thing  cherished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother  ;  but  embryo  properly 
implies  the  first  fruit  of  conception,  and  tha 
fcetus  that  which  has  arrived  to  a  maturity  of 
formation.  Anatomists  tells  us  that  the 
embryo  in  the  human  subject  assumes  the 
character  of  the  foetus  about  the  forty  -second 
day  after  conception.  Fcetus  is  applicable 
only  in  its  proper  sense  to  animals  ;  embryo 
has  a  figurative  application  to  plants  and 
fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and 
imperfect  state,  and  also  a  moral  application 
to  plans,  or  whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in 
the  mind."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  t(l)  Fixed  embryo: 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  bud. 

(2)  Naked  embryo  : 

Veg.  Phys  :  A  spore. 

embryo-buds,  «.  pi. 

Veg.  Phys.  :  Spheroidal  solid  bodies  found 
in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  capable  in  favourable 
circumstances  of  being  transformed  into 
branches.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  They  may  be  well 
seen  on  the  beech  tree.  The  name  was  first 
given  by  Dutrochet. 

embryo-cells,  *.  pi. 

Anat.  £  Phys.  :  Cells  in  the  aggregate  con- 
stituting the  embryo  (q.v.). 

embryo  sac.  s. 

1.  Human  £  Animal  Phys.  :    [EMBRYO  1,  2.J 

2.  Veg.  Phys.  :  A  cell  which  becomes  en- 
larged into  a  sac  in  the  substance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  or  rudiment 
of  the  seed.    In  its  cavity  are  developed  the 
germinal  vesicles,  one  (if  not  more)  of  which 
after  fertilisation  gives  origin  to  the  embryo. 
(Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

Sm-bry-dc'-ton-y,  s.  [Or.  infovov  (embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  aim  uroVos  (ktonos)  =  murder, 
from  KTitVu  (ktt'infi)  —  to  kill.] 

*in-g.  £  Midwif.:  The  Caesarian  operation 
(q.v.). 

ein-bry-6-gen'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  «n|3pi/oi/  (embruon) 
—  an  embryo,  and  yevvata  (gennao)  =  to  en- 
gender.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion of  an  embryo. 

em-bry-Sf  -2n-y,  «.    [EMBRYOOENIC.] 
Physiol.  :  The  generation  of  an  embryo. 


-tf',  s.  [Gr.  fnftpvov  (embruon) 
=an  embryo,  ana  •vocij  (gone)=  offspring—  that 
which  engenders.)  The  same  as  Embryogeny 
(q.v.). 

em-bry-o'g'-ra-phy,  «.    [Gr.  infovov  (em- 

briion)  =  an  embryo,  and  •ypuifn)  (graphe)  =  a 

delineation  ...  a  description.  ) 
Bot.  :  A   description    of   embryos    without 

tracing  their  development. 
&n-br  jr-d-l5g'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ,  &c.  embryolog(y); 

-ic.)    Relating  to  embryology. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian,   ee,  OB  =  e.    ey  =  a.  o.u  =  kw. 


embryologically — emerge 
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gm-bry-o-lSg'-Ic-al-ly,   adv.      [Eng.    em- 
bryoloyic ;  -al ;  -ly.]'  According  to  the  riles  i 
of  embryology. 

"  Is  not  the  hypolais  a  warbler  embryologitatty  > " 
—C.  Kingsley  :  Life.  ii.  203. 

jan-bry-oT-6-gy,  s.     [Gr.  i^pvov  (embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.  ] 
Physiol. :  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

"  Embryology,  or  the  development  of  the  fcetus  and 
its  organs." — tjuain  ;  Anatomy  (9th  ed.  >,  ii.  673. 

*  Sm'-bry-cn,  s.  &  o.    [EMBRYO.] 

&n'-bry-on-al,  a.  [Gr.  l^/Spuoi/  (embruon)  = 
an  embryo ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to  an  embryo. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

e'm'-brtf-o'n-ar-y^  a.  [Eng. ,  Ac.  embryon ; 
-ary ;  Fr.  embryonnaire.]  The  same  as  Em- 
bryonic and  Embryonate  (q.v. ). 

e"m  bry-on-a'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat..  from 
Gr.  tufSpvov  (embruon)  =  an  embryo  (q.v.)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Embryonate  Plants.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Richard  to  Phanerogamous  or 
Flowering  Plants,  as  distinguished  from  his 
Inembryonatse  or  Inembryonate  Plants.  (A. 
Richard,  M.D. :  Elements  of  Botany,  trans,  by 
T.  Chuton,  1829,  pp.  35,  524.) 

e"m  bry-6  nate,  em   bry-6-na  ted,  em- 

bri-o-nat-ed,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  embryonatus.] 
[EMBRYONATE.  ] 
Bot. :  Possessed  of  a  proper  embryo. 

"  Kmhryonated  or  phanerogamous  plants."  —  A. 
Kicltard.  M.  D. :  elements  of  Botany,  trans,  by  P. 
Chuton,  p.  524. 

im-bry-o'n'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  f^ftpvov  (embruon)  = 
an  embryo  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Lit.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  resem- 
bling it  ;  rudimentary. 

"  A  part  arrested  at  an  early  phase  of  embryonic  de- 
velopment'— Dartcin  :  Descent  of  Man  (1871).  vol.  i., 
pt  l.,,ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  In  an  embryo  state  ;  very  recent 
or  young. 

"  In  the  embryonic  town  of  Dickinson  or  Green 
River."— Century  Uagaanc  (Aug.,  1882),  p.  509. 

embryonic-sac,  s.    [EMBRYO  SAC.] 

embryonic-vesicles,  s. 

Bot. :  Two  membraneless  cells  in  the  em- 
bryo sac.  They  are  called  also  germinal 
vesicles. 

gm-bry-6-teg  I  urn  (pi.  em-bry-6-te|r- 
I-a),  ein-bry-dt'-e-ga,  s.  [Gr.  t,ippVuv (em- 
6r«07i)  =  an  embryo,  and  reyos  (tegos)  =  a  roof, 
covering.] 

Bot. :  A  small  callos:.ty  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  hilum,  in  the  sesds  of  Asparagus, 
Commelina,  &e.  It  gives  way  at  the  time  of 
germination.  The  name  embryotega  was  first 
given  by  Gaertner. 

8m-bry-<5f-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  embryo;  suff. 
-tic ;  as  if  from  Lat.  embryoticus.]  The  same 
as  EMBRYONIC  (q.v.). 

"  Whit  one  misfortune  or  disaster  in  the  book  of 
embryotic  evils  1"— Sterne  :  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  1ST. 

ein-bry-Ot'-i-my,  s.  [Gr.  f^Spvov  (embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  and  rofi.ii  (tome)  —  a  cutting, 
from  Tf^via  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Mid. :  A  cutting  of  an  embryo  or  fcetus 
from  the  uterus.  [EMBRYOCTOMY.] 

•*  5m'  -  bry  -  OUS,  a.  [Eng.  embry(o) ;  -ous]. 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an  embryo  ; 
embryonic. 

"  Without  the  first  the  latter  is  defective  ;  without 
the  last  the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embryous."— 
FeUham :  Resolves,  pt.  1,  Res.  14. 

•  em-burse',  v.t.    [IMBURSE.] 

•  em  -bush,  v.t.     [Pref.   em,  and  Eng.  bush 
(q.v.).]    To  place  or  hide  amongst  bushes  ;  to 
place  in  ambush. 

"  Embiuhing  himself  presently  among  the  bushes 
and  brambles.7'— Shelton  :  Don  Quixote,  Sit.  iii. ,  c.  9. 

*  em-bush  mcnt.  *  em  busshe  mcnt,  s. 
[Eng.  embush ;  -ment.]    An  ambush. 

"  His  enemies  had  laid  some  embutltment  for  him." 
—Brende  :  Quintus  Curtliu,  fol.  46. 

*  em-bus '-y  (us  as  Iz),  *  im  bus  y,  v.t. 
|  Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  busy  (q.v.).]     To  busy,  to 
employ,  to  occupy. 

"  The  accustome  and  usage 
Of  auncient  poets,  ye  wote  full  wele,  hath  bene 
Them  selfe  to  cminuy  with  all  their  whole  corage." 
Skelton :  Poem,  p.  11. 


eme,  s.     [£AM.]    An  uncle.    (Scotch.) 

"  Didna  his  em*  die  and  gang  to  his  place  in  the 
name  of  the  Bluidy  Mackenyie."— Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xii. 

e-men'-a-gogue,  s.    [EMMENAOOOUE.] 

e  mend',  *  e-mende,  v.t.  [Lat.  emendo  = 
to  free  from  faults  :  e  =  out,  and  mendum  =  a 
fault]  [AMEND.] 

1.  To    free   from  faults  or  blemishes ;   to 
amend,  to  improve. 

"  Tliei  bee  not  any  thing  emrndfd,  or  bettered  in 
their  livyng." —  Udttl :  Attophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  55. 

2.  To  correct,  to  improve,  to  make  better. 

"  Have  us  excused,  that  we  no  better  do. 
An  other  time  to  emende  it  if  we  can. 

Mystery  of  Candlemas-day  (1512). 

e-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emend;  -able.] 
Capable  of*  emendation  ;  that  may  or  can  be 
emended. 

e-mend'-als,  s.  pi.  [EMEND.]  A  term  in  old 
accounts,  signifying  the  sum  total  in  stock. 
(Halliwell.)  The  word  occurs  still  in  the 
books  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  so  much  in  emendals  at  the  foot  of  an 
account  on  the  balance  thereof  shows  that  so 
much  money  is  in  the  bank  or  stock  of  the 
house  for  the  reparation  of  losses  or  other 
emergent  occasions. 

*  S-mend'-ate-ly,  *  e-men-dat-ly,  adv. 

[Lat.  emenJatiis,  pa.  par.  of  emendo ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ly.]  Free  from  fault  or  blemish ;  cor- 
rectly. 

"  The  printers  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible 
come  forth  a.)  faultless  and  emendately  as  the  short- 
ness of  time  for  the  recognising  of  the  same  would  re- 
quire."— Dedic.  of  the  Bible  to  Henry  VI II.  (1539). 

e -mend-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emendntio,  from 
emendatus,  pa.  par.  of  emendo  =  to  amend 
(q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  emendation ;  Sp.  emendacion  ; 
It.  emendazione.] 

1.  The   act   of   amending,    improving,    or 
altering  for  the  better. 

"  That  punishment  is  never  sent  upon  pure  desigiies 
of  emendation."— Bp.  Taylor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii., 
disc.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  critically  correcting  or  altering 
a  text  so  as  to  give  a  better  reading  ;  the  re- 
moval of  corruptions  or  errors  from  a  text. 

"That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consists  in 
emendations  "—Spectator,  No.  328. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  improved 
or  altered  for  the  better ;  improvement ;  an 
alteration  for  the  better. 

"  Giving  it  what  I  thought  an  emendation.''— Mason  : 
Du  Fresnoy,  Art  of  Pain'ing.  (Fref.) 

4.  An  alteration  or  correction  in  a  text. 

e'-mend-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  emendatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emendo.]  One  who  corrects  or  im- 
proves ;  specifically,  one  who  removes  errors 
or  corruptions  from  a  text,  so  as  to  give  better 
readings. 

e-mend'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  emendatorius,  from 
emendatus,  pa.  par.  of  eme;ido.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  emendation  or  correction  of 
texts. 

"  Jortin  used  frequently  to  mention  this  attempt  to 
discredit  emendatory  criticism,  with  strong  marks  * 
derision."—  Warton  :  Essay  on  Pope. 

*  e-mend' -I-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  emendico  = 
beg  :    e  =  out,   and    mendico  =  to   beg  ;    men- 
dicus  =  a   beggar.]    [MENDICANT.]    To    beg. 
(Cockeram.) 

*  em  er  aid,  *  em  er  ade,  *  em  -er  aud. 

•cm  er'aude,  cm  er  aulde,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  esmeraude;  Fr.  emeraiide,  from  Lat. 
smaragdns;  Gr.  (r/xapaySof  (smaragdos)  ;  Sansc. 
marakata ;  Sp.  esmeralda ;  Ital.  smeraldo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Orel.  iMng. :  The  same  as  II.  1  &  2  (q.v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  A  variety  of  beryl,   and   distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  being  emerald- 
green  in  place  of  pale  green,  light  blue,  yellow 
or  white,  the  colours  of  the  beryL    The  green 
of  the  emerald  is  produced  by  the  presence 
of  chromium,  the  colours  of  the  beryl  proper 
chiefly   by  iron.     The    finest   emeralds   are 
found    in  Peru,  but  they  occur  in   various 
other  places. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  That  of  the  Old  Testament :  The  rendering 
of  the  Heb.  "pi  (nophekh)  (Exod.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  13),  a  gem 
which  has  not  been  proj>erly  identified.  The 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  render  it  ---"--* 


(anthrax)  =  coal,  the  carbuncle,  the  ruby,  thd 
garnet ;  cinnabar. 

(2)  That  of  the  New  Testament :  The  render- 
ing of  the  Gr.  o-fiapay&os  (smaragdos)  (Rev.  Iv. 
13,  xxi.  19))  probalily  —  not  the  emerald  but 
aqua  marine.  (Liddell  £  Scott.) 

3.  Her. :  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armour; 
vert. 

4.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  larger  than  non- 
pareil and  less  than  minion. 

This  line  is  set  in  Emerald  type. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  or  containing  an  emerald  :  as,  an 
emerald  ring. 

2.  Of  a  bright  green  colour,  like  an  emerald. 

"  Nor  tract  be  there,  in  early  spring. 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 

Sco  t:  Xvrman  Hone-Shot. 

3.  Printed  with  the  type  called  emerald: 
as,  an  emerald  edition. 

IT  Oriental  emeraU : 

Min.  :  A  green  variety  of  sapphire. 

emerald-copper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  DIOPTASE  (q.v.). 

emerald-green. s. 

Chem.  :  Schweinfurth  green  (CnAssO^-Cu 
(C.jH3O)j.  A  cupric  arsenite  and  acetate,  con- 
taining when  pure  58  4  per  cent,  of  arsenioua 
acid,  and  25  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich 
green  pigment,  but  very  poisonous.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  five  pounds  of  cupric  sulphate 
and  one  pound  of  lime  in  two  gallons  of  vine- 
gar, and  pouring  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  five  pounds  of  arsenious  acid  into  the  mix- 
ture gradually  while  it  is  well  stirred.  The 
precipitate  is  then  dried  and  powdered. 

Emerald  Isle,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Ireland,  from  the  freshness  and  bright  colour 
of  the  verdure,  produced  by  the  abundant 
heat  and  moisture  continually  reaching  it 
from  the  Atlantic.  This  epithet  was  first 
used  by  Dr.  W.  Drennan  (1754-1820),  in  his 
poem  entitled  "  Erin." 

"  Arm  of  Krin,  prove  strong  ;  but  be  gentle  as  br»T«, 
And,  uplifted  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save : 
Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Itle." 

emerald-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  the  genus  Hip- 
parchus  (q.v.),  which,  as  now  defined,  is  mors 
limited  in  species  than  it  was. 

If  Large  emerald-moth : 

Entom.  :  llipparchus  pajiilionarhu  (th« 
Phalrena  Geometra 
papilionaria  of  Lin- 
naeus). The  wings 
are  two  or  two  and 
a-lialf  inches  across 
their  surface,  grass- 
green,  with  two 
rows  of  whitish 
spots,  and  a  green- 
ish-yellow fringe;  antennae  reddish-brown. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  elm,  the  lime,  tha 
alder,  the  beech,  &c.  It  is  found  in  England 
and  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  is  not  very 
common. 

emerald-nickel,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  TEXASITE  (q.v.).  (Brit 
Mus.  Catal.)  For  Texasite  Dana  prefers  tha 
name  Zaratite. 

*  em'-er-ant,  s.  It  a.    [EMERALD.] 

*  em-er-aud,    *  em-er-auld,     *  em-er- 

aude,  s.    [EMERALD.] 

e-meVge,  v.i.    (Lat.  emerqo  =  to  rise  out  of: 
e  =  out,  and  mergo  —  to  dip  ;  Ital.  emergert.] 

1.  To  rise  up  out  of  anything  in  which  • 
thing  has  been  immersed,  sunk,  or  covered. 

"They  emerge  I,  to  the  tipper  part  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  as  much  of  them  a>  lay  immersed  in  the  spirit" 
— Boyle. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed. 

"If  the  prism  was  turned  about  its  axis  that  way, 
which  made  the  rays  emerge  more  obliquely  out  of  the 
second  refracting  surface  of  the  prism,  the  ima;."e  soon 
became  an  inch  or  two  longer,  or  more."— Xtwtorit 
Optic* 

3.  To  reappear  in  sight  after  being  tempo- 
rarily lost  to  view  ;  as  in  an  eclipse  the  sun  is 
said  to  emerge  when  the  moon  ceases  to  ob- 
scure its  light. 

"Chasing  the  red  coats  down  1  he  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  eiterye  again. 

Longfellow  :  Landlord's  Tait. 


EMERALD    MOTH. 


boll,  b6y;  po"ut,  Jo^rl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enopnon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shrji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  rtn*"-    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  sous,    -ble,  -die,  <U.  =  bel,  del. 


^860 


emergement— emeute 


i  To  <ib4  Aoru  a  state  of  depression  or  ob- 
scurity ;  to  corue  .forward  or  into  a  prominent 
position. 

"  At  the  very  moment  when  MI  me  of  them  seemed 
plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace  and 
disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged."— Iturke :  Regi- 
cide Peace,  iett.  i. 

5.  To  come  up,  to  occw,  to  come  into  notice. 

0  S-mer  ge-ment,  s.  (Kng.  emerge ;  -ment.] 
An  unexpected  occurrence  ,  an  emergency. 

"  Such  mtrgrmrnti  disperse  m  rumor  uuaccount- 
»bly."— North  :  Examen.  p.  401. 

•  g-mer '-gence,  s.  [Lat.  emergent,  pa.  par. 
of  emergo.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  or  emorgii.g  from  any 
fluid  by  which  a  tiling  has  been  covered. 

"  We  have  read  of  a  tyrant  who  tried  to  ,.iwen t  the 
emergence  of  murdered  bodle*."— Browne :  Vulgar 
trrourt. 

2.  The  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding. 

"The  white  colour  of  all  refracted  light,  at  )w  very 
first  etnfrge.net.  where  it  amiears  as  white  as  before  it* 
Incidence,  is  compounded  of  various  colours."— Hev>&n  : 
Oftta. 

3.  That  which  emerges  or  rises  up. 

"  From  the  deep  thy  bright  emergence  sprung." 

Brooke :  L'niifrtnl  Beauty,  1. 

*  4.  An  emergency,  an  exigency  ;  a  critiuil 
time. 

"  Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door." 

Covper :  Charity.  188. 

S-roer  -gen-cy,  s.  (Lat  emergent,  pr.  par. 
of  emergo.]. 

*  1.  The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  up  ;  a 
rising,  issuing,  or  starting  into  view. 

"The  emergency  of  colours,  upon  coalition  of  the 
particles  of  such  bodies,  as  were  neither  of  them  of  the 
colour  of  that  mixture  whereof  they  are  ingredients,  is 
very  well  worth  our  attentive  observation."— Boyle : 
On  Coloun. 

*2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  occasion,  event, 
or  chance. 

"  Host  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
emergency,  and  have  been  the  works  of  time  and 
chance  rather  than  of  philosophy."— aianeOl :  Scepite 
ScienOJica,  ch.  xix. 

3.  A  pressing  necessity ;  an  exigency  ;  r. 
critical  moment;  a.  combination  of  circum- 
stances requiring  immediate  action  or  remedy ; 
a  crisis. 

"  He  never,  in  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  perfect  ruse  of  his  admirable  ludgment."— 
Macau/ay:  HUt.  Kng.,  iv. 

*  4.  A  casual  profit. 

"The  rents,  profits,  and  emergenciet  belonging  to  a 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells."— Ueylin :  Hfe  of  Laud. 
p.  159. 

If  For  the  difference  between  emergency  and 
exigency,  see  EXIGENCY. 

S-mer'-gent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  emergens,  pr.  par. 
of  emergo  =  to  emerge.  J 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rising  up  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  surround- 
ing or  covering  substance ;  rising  into  view. 

"  Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
emergent."  MMon:  P.  L..  vii.  28«. 

2.  Rising  or  starting  into  notice  from  ob- 
scurity or  depression. 

"The  man  that  is  once  hated,  both  his  good  and  his 
evil  deed»  oppress  him  ;  he  is  not  easily  emergent."— 

*  3.  Issuing  or  proceeding,  as  from  a  cause  ; 
resulting. 

"The  stoics  held  a  A  xed  unalterable  course  of  events : 
bat  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  neces- 
sity emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  them- 
•$**."— JbtiA. 

*  4.  Accidental,  casual. 

"  The  Septnagiht  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from 
the  errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  of 
time."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi.  ch.  i. 

*  5.  Sudden,  unexpected,  critical ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  emergency,  pressing. 

"  All  the  lords  declared,  that,  upon  any  emergent 
occa  ion,  they  would  mount  their  servants  upon  their 
horses." — Clarendon. 

*  B.    As  svbsl.  :    A  sudden  recurrence  ;   a 
casualty  ;  an  emergency. 

"  They,  for  those  reasons,  and  other  emergent*,  went 
to  work  again,  and  that  so  avowed  ly.  thai  they  pitched 
upon  my  I/ord  Hamilton  to  be  their  head."—  (jrtthru  • 
l/«>no<r«,  p.  S. 

emergent-year,  s. 

Calendar :  The  epoch  or  date  from  which 
»ny  people  begin  to  compute  their  time. 

•  e'-mer'-gent-iy,  adv.  fEng.  emergent;  -ly.] 
By  emergence  or  issue  from  something  else  ; 
indirectly. 

"  In  that  which  was  not  primely  necessary,  hut 
emergently  and  contingently."—  Taylor  :  Kult  of  Con- 
•cience,  bk.  ill.  ch.  iv. 

*e-mer'-gent-ne'ss,s.  [Kng. emergent;  -ness.] 
The  faculty  or  state  of  being  emergent. 


Sm'-er-n,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  A  glazier's  diamond  ;  a  quarrel,  or  quarry. 

2.  Emery. 

"  Whose  f  Jersey's]  venom-hating  ground 
The  hardened  emeril  hath,  which  thon  abroad 
dost  send."  limy  ton  :  /-olyoloion,  i.  is, 

*  e-mor'-  it,  o.    [Lat.  emeritus.]    The  same  as 
EMERITED  (q.v.). 

"  The  emerit  ancient  warbling  priests." 

Carl  vtright  :  Birth  of  Princea  Elizabeth. 

*  S-meV-It-e'd,  a.    [Lat.  emeritus,  pa.  par.  of 
emereor.]     [EMERITUS.]     Having  sufficiently 
done  one's  duty. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  one  of  the  first  foundation 
stones  of  that  royal  structure,  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion and  encouragement  of  emerited  and  well-deserving 
seamen."—  Evelyn  :  Diary,  UL  vi.  $  16. 

S-me'r'-I-tus,    a.    &   s.     [Lat.   pa.    par.    of 

emereor  =  having  served'one's  time  :  e  —  out, 
fully,  and  mereor  =  to   merit,  earn,  or   de- 
serve.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Applied  to  a  soldier  or  public  officer 
who  had  served  his  time  and  retired  from 
the  public  service. 

2.  Haying  served  his  time  ;  retired  from 
any  service  or  office  :  as,  emeritus  professor. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.   A  soldier  or  public   officer  who  had 
jutveA  his  time,  and  retired  from  the  public 
service. 

2.  One  who  has  served  his  time  and  has 
retired  from  any  service  or  office. 

e"m'-eV<ids  ,  e"m'-er-6Jds,  s.  pi.  [Corrupted 

from  Er:g.  hemorrhoids  (q.v.).]     Piles,  painful 
tumours  around  the  anus. 

"  And  suote  them  with  emerods.*—l  Sam.  v.  6. 

e-mersed',   a.      [Lat.    emersus,  pa.  par.  of 
emergo  —  to  emerge  (q.v.).  ] 
Bot.  :  Rising  above  the  surface  of  water. 

e  mer'-sion,  s.    [Fr.  emersion.]    [EMERSED.] 
Aitron.  :  The  re-appearance  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  behind  another  at  the  end  of  an 
eclipse  or  occupation. 

em'-er-y,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  wmm  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  esmeril  ; 
Ital  smeriglio,  from  Gr.  o-fivpit  (smuris),  o>upt; 
(smiris)  =  emery.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  c'orundum  (q.v.).  It  is 
granular  in  texture,  and  black  or  greyish- 
black  in  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
Chester  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere  in 
America  ;  and  in  England,  in  Cumberland. 
In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  greatly  used  for 
polishing  hard  substances. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  emery,  pertain- 
ing to  emery. 

emery-cloth,  s.  Cloth  brushed  with 
liquid  glue,  and  dusted  with  powdered  emery. 

emery  -  grinder,  s.  An  emery-wheel 
mounted  in  a  stand,  to  be  used  as  a  grind- 
stone. 

emery-paper,  s.  Paper  brushed  with 
liquid  glue  and  dusted  with  emery  of  the  re- 
quired grade  of  fineness. 

emery  vulcanite-wheel,  s.  A  com- 

pound of  emery  and   caoutchouc,  moulded 

into  the  shape  of  a  grindstone  or  lap,  and 
vulcanized. 


s.  A  leaden  wheel  in 
which  emery  is  imbedded  by  pressure,  or, 
more  commonly,  a  wooden  wheel  covered 
with  leather  and  with  a  surface  of  emery. 
The  wheel  is  fastened  to  a  mandrel  and  rotated 
by  a  wheel  and  band  ;  its  principal  use  is  in 
grinding  and  polishing  metallic  articles,  espe- 
cially cutlery.  Sometimes  called  a  Corun- 
dum Wheel,  from  the  specific  name  of  the 
crystalline  alumina  used  thereon,  the  hardest 
known  substance  next  to  the  diamond. 
Emery  is  a  dark,  granular  variety  ;  the  sap- 
phire and  ruby  are  peculiarly  coloured  vari- 
eties. (Knight.) 

e"m'-er-jf-lite,  ».    [Eng.,  &c.  emery,  and  Gr. 
Ai'0os  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min.  :   A  variety  of  Margarite  from  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

6m'-e-sls,  ».    [Gr.  e^eo-n  (emesis)]. 
Med.  :  Vomiting. 


e-met,  s.    [EMMET.] 

e-mSt'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  e/ieriKoc  (emetikos)  SB 
provoking  sickness,  from  tuiu  (emeo)  =  to 
vomit.) 

A.  As  adj. :   Inducing  to  vomit ;   exciting 
the   stomach  to   reject  its  contents  by  the 
mouth. 

"  Various  are  the  temperaments  and  operations  of 
heibs;  souie  purgative,  some  emetic,  and  some  sudo- 
rific."— I/ale. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phar. :  A  substance  which,  when  taken 
internally,  causes  vomiting,  by  producing  an 
inverted  action  of  the  stomach  and  oasophagus, 
and  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  of  any  con- 
tents which  may  be  present.  They  are  used 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  cases  of  phthisis, 
bronchitis,  and  croup.  They  are  divided  by 
Garrod  into  direct  emetics— as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, mustard  flower,  camomile,  and  com- 
mon salt ;  indirect  emetics— as  ipecacuanha, 
tartarated  antimony,  apomorphia ;  emetic 
agents— such  as  titillation  of  the  fauces.  The 
indirect  emetics  are  used  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  especially  of  the  chest,  (  War-rod : 
Mat.  Medica.) 

emetic-cup,  s.  A  cup  of  metallic  anti- 
mony in  which  wine  is  left  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  to  become  emetic. 

e-met'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  emetic;  -al.] 
Tending  to* produce  vomiting. 

S-met'-I-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emetical:  -ly.] 
So  as  to  produce  vomiting. 

"  It  has  been  complained  of.  that  preparations  of 
silver  have  produced  violent  vomits  ;  whereas  we  IIMV* 
nut  observed  duly  refined  silver  to  work  emeticallf 
even  in  women  and  girls."— Boyle. 

cm  e  tin,  em'-e  tme.s.  [Eng.,&c.,eme«(ic), 
and  suff.  -ine  (CA«m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  C^oK^NgC^,  contained 
in  ipecacuanha,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
cold  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  precipitating 
with  excess  of  lime,  and  treating  the  precipi- 
tate with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with 
acidulated  water,  and  the  emetine  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Emetine  forms 
a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
decomposes  ammonium  chloride,  and  gives  a 
bright  orange  colour  when  a  trace  of  it  is 
added  to  chlorinated  lime,  acidified  with  weak 
acid.  Emetine  is  extracted  from  complicated 
organic  matter  by  chloroform  or  benzene  in 
an  alkaline  solution. 

em-e  to  ca-thar'-tia,  «.  &  s.    [Gr.  <M<TO« 

(emeto(s)  =  vomiting,  and  Eng.  cathartic.] 
Pharmacy : 

A,  As  adj. :  Producing  both  vomiting  and 
purging. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  which  produces 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

em'-e'-tol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  </I<TO«  (emetos)  = 
vomiting,  and  Xdyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
That  portion  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  vomiting  and  the  methods  of  producing  it 

e'm-e'-ti-mor'-phi-a,  ».  [Gr.  «/K«TO?  (emetot) 
=  vomiting,  ana  Eng.,  &c.  morpliia.] 

Pharm. :  A  strong  emetic,  consisting  of 
morphia  with  an  atom  of  water  taken  away. 

e'-meu,  e'-mu,  *  e'-mdu,  s.  [Eme  or  Emeu 
is  the  name  of  the  Cassowary  (Casuarius 
galeatus)  in  Bauda.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Australian  Cassowary  (Dro- 
maius  Novce  Holhindice),  called  by  the  natives 
Parembang.  It  is  of  the  family  Strutliionidae. 
The  bill  is  depressed  ;  the  head  is  devoid  of  a 
helmet,  the  portion  round  the  ear  the  only 
one  naked ;  plumage  brown ;  the  feathers 
more  bearded  than  in  the  Cassowary ;  no 
wing-spurs;  height,  five  to  seven  feet.  The 
emeu  runs  very  fast,  is  gregarious,  kicks  at 
pursuers,  inhabits  Australia,  but  is  retreating 
before  the  colonists.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  so 
also  are  its  eggs.  The  emeu  is  often  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  exhibited  in  menageries. 

emeu-wren,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Stipiturus  malachurus,  one  of  the 
Sylviadse  occurring  in  Australia  The  resem- 
blance to  the  emeu  is  in  the  tail  feathers, 
which,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  soft 

e-meu'te,  s.  [Fr.]  A  seditious  or  revolution- 
ary outbreak  ;  a  riot,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 


t  ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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e'-mew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [EMU.I 

*  em'-  forth,  prep.    [A.S  em,  in  comp.  =  even 
with,  and  Eng.  forth.]     According  or  in  pro- 
portion to  ,  to  the  extent  of. 

"  As  wUly  as  T  shal  fur  euermore 
Xmforth  my  might  thy  ti  ewe  servant  be." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  S.2S7. 

k»Sm'-i-cant,  a.  [Lat.  emicans,  pr.  par.  of 
emico  —  to  shine  out :  e  =  out,  and  mioo  =  to 
shine,  to  sparkle.]  Beaming  out;  darting  out 
like  n  beam  of  light. 

-  Which  emicant  did  this  and  that  way  dart" 

auickntore:  Creation,  bk.  va 

*  em-I-ca'-tion,    s.       [Lat.  emicutio,    from 
emifo  =  to  shine  or  sparkle  out.]    [EMICANT.] 
A  flying  off  in  small  particles,  as  from  heated 
iron,  fermenting  liquors,  &c. 

"  Iron,  in  aqua  fortis,  will  fall  into  ebullition  with 
noise  and  emication." —Brutone:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk. 
Ii..  ch.  v. 

•e-mlc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and  mictio  =  a 
making  water  ;  mingo  =  to  make  water.] 

1.  The  discharge  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  discharged  by  the  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  urine. 

"  Gravel  and  stone  grind  away  the  flesh,  and  effuse 
the  blood  apparent  in  a  sanguine  emiction."— tinrvey : 
On  Cotttumptioni. 

e-nuc'-tor-jr,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and 
mictorius  =  promoting  the  secretion  or  the 
discharge  of  urine  ;  mingo  =.  to  make  water.] 

A.  As  adj.  Diuretic  ;  promoting  the  flow  or 
discharge  of  urine. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  diuretic  ;  a  medicine  which 
promotes  the  flow  or  discharge  of  urine. 

i)in'-i  grant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emigrant,  pr.  par. 
of  emigro  =  to  emigrate  (q.v.):] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Emigrating ;  removing  from  one  country 
to  another  distant  country,  there   to  settle 
and  reside. 

2.  Pertaining  to  emigration ;   intended  for 
emigration,  as,  an  emigrant  vessel. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  emigrates  or  removes 
from  one  country  to  another  distant  country, 
there  to  settle  and  reside. 

"  Every  emigrant  must  be  considered  as  a  citizen 
lost  to  the  community."— Robertton:  Hat.  of  America, 

&n'-i-grate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  emigratus,  pa.  par. 
of  emigro :  e  =  out,  away,  and  migro  =  to  re- 
move, to  migrate.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  remove  from  or  quit  one's 
country  for  a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and 
reside. 

"The  colonists  emigrated  from  you."— Burke:  On 
Conciliation  vrith  A  merica. 

*  B.  Trows. :  To  send  emigrants  out  of  the 
country. 

"It  has  been  Mr.  [Verel  Foster's  practice  to  emigrate 
girls,  for  the  reason  that  the  girls  earn  the  least,  aud 
that  they  are  the  least  able  to  take  themselves  out."— 
Land,  Sept.  23.  1883. 

•S-mi'-grate,  a.  [Lat.  emigratus,  pa.  par.  of 
emigro.]  Wandering,  roving. 

"  But  let  our  souls  emigrate  meet, 
And  in  abstract  embraces  greet." 

Gay  ton :  Ifotet  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  J38 

&n-i-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emigratio,  from  emi- 
ffratus,  pa.  par.  of  emigro.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  country  to 
a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and  reside  ;  the 
departure  of  persons  from  one  country  to 
another  for  purposes  of  residence. 

"I  hear  there  are  considerable  emigration!  from 
France."— Burke  :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  body  of  emigrants  collectively. 

emigration-agent,  s.  An  agent  or 
public  officer  appointed  to  assist  emigrants. 

i em-i-gra'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emigration; 
•al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  emigration. 

Sm-l-gra'-tion-ist,  ».  [Eng.  emigration ; 
-ist.]  An  advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigra- 
tion. 

*  em'-I-gra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  emigrate);  -or.] 
An  emigrant. 

$in'-a'-nence,  s.  [Lat.  eminentia,  from  emi- 
nent, pr.  par.  of  emineo  =  to  project ;  Fr. 
eminence  ;  Sp.  eminencia;  Ital.  eminenza.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

(1)  Loftiness,  height. 


(2)  A  part  rising  above  the  rest ;  a  part  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface ;  a  projection,  a 
prominence. 

"  From  their  airy  eminence  they  may 
With  pride  aud  scorn  the  iufertor  world  survey." 
U  lights :  Letter  to  a  friend. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  elevated  position  or  situation  among 
men,  due  to  rank,  office,  or  celebrity ;  distinc- 
tion ;  high  rank,  celebrity. 

"  Satan  exalted  sat.  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.''     Hilton  :  />.£.,  ii.  5,  S. 

*(2)  Supreme  degree. 

"  Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy 'it, 
Aud  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 
In  eminence."  Mittun  :  P.  L.,  viii.  640.J. 

*(3)  High  place,  distinction,  respect. 

"  Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  aud  tongue." 
sluiketii. :  Macbeth,  iii.  S. 

(4)  A  title  of  honour  applied  to  cardinals. 
It  was  first  conferred  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 
A.D.  1631. 

"  His  eminence  [Cardinal  Perrou)  was  indeed  very 
fond  of  his  poet"— Uurd:  tfotetonEputleto  Augustus 

H  To  have  the  eminence  of:  To  be  better 
than. 

"  Yon  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Aj.ix." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  *  Creuida,  U.  t. 
U.  Anat.  (Of  bones):   Any  projecting  part. 
A    slender,   sharp,    or  pointed   eminence   is 
called  a  spine  or  spinous  process,  a  blunt  one 
a  tubercle,  a  broad  or  rough  one  a  tuberosity  ; 
one  bearing   a  flattened,  articular  surface  a 
eoii'lyle.    (Qwain.)   See  also  Frontal,  Jugular, 
antt  Parietal. 
If  Condylqr  eminence : 
Anat.:  The  same  as  CONDYLE  (q.v.).    It  is 
used  chiefly  of  the  humerus.    (Quain.) 

*  em'-I-nen-Cj^,  s.    [Lat.  eminentia.] 

L  Lit. :  A  projecting  part ;  an  eminence  ;  a 
projection. 

"  Mountains  abound  with  different  vegetables,  every 
vertex  or  eminency  affording  new  kinds."— Ray  :  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Eminence,  high  position  or  rank ;  cele- 
brity ;  fame,  reputation. 

"Alterations  are  attributed  to  the  powerfullest 
under  princes,  where  the  eminency  of  one  obecureth 
the  rest."—  Wotton. 

2.  A  title  of  honour  applied  to  cardinals. 

em'-l-nent,  a.  [Lat.  eminens,  pr.  par.  of 
emineo  =  to  jut  out :  e  =  out,  and  mineo  =  to 
project ;  Fr.  eminent ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  eminente.] 

*  L  Literally: 

1.  High,  lofty. 


*  2.  Prominent,    projecting,    standing   out 
above  the  rest. 

"  The  eyes .  .  .  are  encompassed  round  with  eminent 
parts."— flay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office  ;  dig- 
nified, distinguished  ;  of  celebrity  or  repute. 

"  Rome  for  your  sake  shall  push  her  conquests  on. 
And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won. 
To  dignify  so  eminent  a  sou." 

Stepney  :  Juvenal,  sat.  viii. 

2.  Conspicuous,  remarkable,  distinguished, 
noted. 

"  She  is  eminent  for  a  sincere  piety  In  the  practice 
of  religion."— Addison  :  Freeholder. 

*3.  Imminent. 

H  For  the  difference  between  eminent  and 
distinguished,  see  DISTINGUISHED. 

em-i-nen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
eminen(t);  -tial.} 

Alg.  A  term  applied  to  an  artificial  kind  of 
equation,  which  contains  another  eminently. 

em'-I-nent-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  eminent ;  -ly.] 

1.  Conspicuously ;  in  a  manner  that  attracts 
observation. 

"  Who  stands  so  eminently  in  the  deeree  of  this  for- 
tune as  Cassio  does!  "—Shakcsp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  au  eminent  or  high  degree. 

"  The  Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently 
\oyt\."—Unciiulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  iv. 

*3.  Imminently. 

emir,  e-mir ,  a-mir ,  a-meer',  s.  [Arab. 
amir.]  Pro]terly  sovereign,  a  prince.  The 
title  was  instituted  in  A  D.  (550  by  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Muhammad,  and  was  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  the  "  Prophet."  They 
alone  were  permitted  to  wear  the  green 
tnrl)an.  In  the  last  two  forms.  Amir  and 
Ameer,  it  is  known  in  England  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  vanquished 


by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  battle  of  Meanee, 
Feb.   17,  1843,    their    territory   being  subse- 
quently annexed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 
"  The  foremost  of  the  l»nd  U  seen 
An  Kmir  by  his  garb  of  green." 

Bjrnn :  Giaour. 

e-mls-sar  -i-iim,  s.  [Lat]  A  sluice  or  flood- 
gate. 

em  -is-sa-ry,  *  em-is-sa-rie,  s.  &  a.  [Lat 
emissarius,  from  emissus,  pa.  par.  of  emit  to  a 
to  send  out,  to  emit ;  Fr.  emissaire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  sent  out  on  a  private  message 
or  business  ;  a  secret  messenger  or  agent,  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  opinions  or  intentions 
of  others,  or  to  disseminate  opinions,  or  spread 
reports  in  the  interests  of  his  employers. 

"  The  Jesuits  send  over  emittariet  with  instruction! 
to  personate  themselves  members  of  the  several  sect* 
amongst  us."— Surtft. 

*  2,  An  outlet ;  a  channel  by  which  water  is 
drawn  from  a  lake,  &c. ;  a  sluice ;  a  floodgate. 

IL  Anat. :  That  which  emits  or  discharges; 
a  vessel  through  which  excretion  takes  place ; 
an  excretory. 

"  Wherever  there  are  emiuariet,  there  are  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  skin;  aud.  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
mercury  will  pass  into  the  blood." — Arbuthnot :  Oft 
Alimentl. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Exploring,  spying  out. 

"  Ton  shall  neither  eat  nor  sfeep. 
No.  uor  forth  your  window  peep. 
With  your  emiaary  eye, 
To  fetch  in  the  forms  go  by." 
B.  Jonton  :  Vndemovdt ;  Of  Charit,  vtii.  T. 

2.  Anat. :  Discharging  or  conveying  excre- 
tions ;  excretory. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  emis- 
sary and  spy  :  "  Both  these  words  designate  a 
person  sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public 
concern  among  their  enemies  ;  but  they  differ 
in  their  office  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  words.  The  emissary  is  by  distinction 
sent  forth,  he  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in  all  places, 
aud  to  associate  with  every  one  individually 
as  may  serve  his  pur]>ose  ;  the  spy  on  the 
other  hand  takes  his  station  wherever  he  can 
best  perceive  what  is  passing  ;  he  keeps  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  all  but  such  as  may 
particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of  his  search. 
The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  direct  com- 
munication with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeda 
of  dissension,  to  spread  false  alarms,  and  to 
disseminate  false  principles  ;  the  object  of  a 
spy  is  to  get  information  of  an  enemy's  plans 
and  movements.  Although  the  office  of  emis- 
sary and  spy  are  neither  of  them  honourable, 
yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  disgraceful  than 
that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is  generally 
employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegitimate 
object  to  pursue  ;  spies  on  the  other  hand  are 
employed  by  all  regular  governments  in  a  time 
of  warfare.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  French  sent  their  emissaries  into  every 
country  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against 
established  governments.  At  Sparta,  the 
trade  of  a  spy  was  considered  as  a  self-devo- 
tion for  the  public  good."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*em'-is-sa-ry-Shlp,s.  [Eng.  emissary;  -shipi 
The  office  "or  position  of  an  emissary. 

e-nriss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  emittio,  from 
emissus,  pa.  par.  of  emitto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting,  sending,  or  throwing 
out :   as  the  emission  of  light  from  the  sun, 
the  emission  of  odour  from  plants,  &c. 

"  Tickling  causeth  laughter :  the  cause  may  be  the 
emiuiiin  of  the  spirits,  aud  so  of  the  breath  by  • 
flight  from  titillation."— a  aeon. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  despatching. 

"  Populosity  naturally  requircth  transmigration  and 
emia ion  of  colonies."— Browne:  t'ulgitr  Erruurt. 

3.  That  which  is  emitted  or  sent  out. 

"Cover  them  with  glasses  ;  but  ujwn  all  warm  and 
benign  emMoiis  of  the  sun,  and  sweet  showers,  giv« 
them  air.--£«r/yn. 

4.  The  state  of  being  emitted  or  sent  out 

"  Still  opportune  with  prompt  emittion  flow." 

Br<nke  :  I'nitemil  Beaut)/,  bk.  T. 

IL  Finance:  The  putting  into  circulation 
or  issuing  of  bills,  notes,  shares,  &c. ;  the 
issue  or  number  and  value  of  the  bills,  &c., 
sent  out. 

U  Theory  of  emission,  Emission  theory: 
Optics :   The  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the 
propagation  of  light  is  effected  by  the  throwing 
out  of  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter,  or 


jyil.  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
.dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  Chun,  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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which  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  composed,  from 
a  luminous  body  in  radiating  lines.  It  is 
called  also  the  Corpuscular  Theory.  Though 
accepted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  its  rival—  the 
Undulatory  Theory.  [UNDULATORY,  LIGHT.] 

*  Sm-Is-si'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  emissitius  =  sent 
out,  exploring  ;  emissux  =  sent  out,  pa.  par.  of 
emitto=to  send  out.]  Frying,  spying,  inquisi- 
tive. 

"  Malicious  maw-priest,  cast  buck  those  emiaitioui 
eyes  to  your  own  infamous  chair  of  Rome."—  OIL  Hall  : 
Honour  of  t  IK;  Married  Clergy,  \>.  184. 

•5-mIs  -sive,  o.    [Lnt.  emiss(Hs),  pa.   par-  of 
emltto  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Sending  out,  emitting. 

2.  Sent  out,  emitted. 

"  Soou  a  l>eaui,  emittinc  from  above." 

Hrifike  :  Jerusalem  Delinered,  bk.  1. 

IL  Optics  :  Sending  forth,  radiation. 

U  (Of  heat)  Emissive  power  of  a  body  :  The 
same  as  its  radiating  power.  (Ganot.)  [RADI- 
ATION.] 


r-y,  a.    [Lat.  emiss(us),  pa.  par.  of 
emitto;  Eng.  suff.  -ory.]  « 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   Emitting,  sending  or  con- 
veying out. 

2.  Anat.  :    Excretory  ;   applied  to    certain 
ducts  which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body  ; 
emissary. 

£-mif  ,  v.t.  [Lat.  emitto=to  send  out  :  e=out, 
and  mittu  =  to  send.] 

L  To  send  out  or  forth  ;  to  throw  or  give 
out  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  discharge. 

"The  soil,  Iwing  fruitful  ami  rich,  gmitt  steams, 
consisting  of  volatile  aud  active  \>a.ri»."—Arbutlinot: 
On  Air. 

2.  To  let  fly  ;  to  dart,  to  discharge. 

"  Pay  sacred  reverence  to  Apollo's  song, 
Lest,  wrathful,  the  fai-.shootiug  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows."      Prior  :  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

3.  To  issue  by  authority. 

"That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  decreed  and 
emitted  by  the  judge'*  authority,  aud  at  the  instance 
of  the  party."—  Ayliffe  :  Parergan. 

H  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  to  emit, 
to  exhale,  and  to  evaporate  :  "Emit  is  used  to 
express  a  more  positive  effort  to  send  out  ; 
exhale  and  evaporate  designate  the  natural  and 
progressive  process  of  things  :  volcanoes  emit 
fire  and  flames  :  the  earth  exhales  the  damps, 
or  flowers  exhale  perfumes,  liquids  evaporate. 
Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition  :  things 
exhale  or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon 
them  ;  they  exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to 
them  ;  they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  their  substance.  The  polecat  is  re- 
ported to  emit  such  a  stench  from  itself  when 
pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  distance 
from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their  mois- 
ture when  acted  upon  by  the  heat:  water 
evaporates  by  means  of  steam  when  put  into  a 
•tate  of  ebullition."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*&-inIt'-tent,  o.  [Lat.  emittens,  pr.  par.  of 
enittn=te  send  out]  Sending  out  ;  emitting. 

11  The  former  being  the  emiiteitt  ;  the  latter  the  re- 
dpieut."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  vi.  237. 

•em  min  tie,  em  man  tel,  v.t.  [Pr. 
tmmanteler.  } 

1.  To  cover. 

"  Th«  pourprise  and  bending  cope  whereof  all  things 
an  emmitntelUd  aud  covered."—/*.  Holland  :  PllnU, 
bk.  i.,  cb.  I. 

2.  To  build  or  place  round  byway  of  fortifi- 
cation or  defence. 

,  "  The  wall  .  that  he  caused  to  be  built  and  emnian- 
telled  about  other  towns."—/-.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk. 
xxix.  ch.  1. 

•  em  mar  blo,  »  6n  mar  ble,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  marble  (q.v.).]  To  render  hard 
and  insensible  as  marble. 

"  Thou  dost  emmarble  the  proud  heart  of  her." 

H/  "nier  :  Hymn  of  Lorn. 

fan-men-a-gSg'-Jc,  a.  [Eng.  emmtnngo(j(ue); 
-<(.'.  ]  Promoting  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Sm  men  a-gogues,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iw^va  (em- 
mena)  =  tlie  menstrual  discharges,  and  dyu> 
(ago)  =  to  lead,  to  drive.] 

f'har.  :  Medicines  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  exciting  the  catamenial 
flow  when  it  is  suppressed  from  any  cause. 
Direct  emmenagogues  :  Ergot,  snvine,  rue, 
assafoetida,  castor.  Indirect  emmenagogues  : 
Ferruginous  salts,  aloes,  colocynth,  other 
strong  purgatives.  The  indirect  eiiiineiia- 
gogues  act  by  improving  the  state  of  the 


system.  Iron  restores  the  blood  when  in  an 
aim  mil'  state,  the  others  by  stimulating  the 
large  bowel.  (Garrod  :  Mat.  Medica.) 

em  men-6  log   1C  aL    a.      [Eng.    emmeno- 
log(y);  -ical.}    Pertaining  to  emmenology. 


-gy,  s.     [Fr.  emmenologie.] 
Med.  :  A  treatise  on  menstruation. 

*  cm   met,  *  amte,    amct,  amt,  *  amote, 

s.    [A.S.  asmete.]    [ANT.J    An  ant,  a  pismire. 
"  A  bracelet  made  of  emmeti  eyes." 

Drayton  :  Court  of  Fairy. 

*&n-meW  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  mew  (q.v.).]  To  confine  as  in  a  mew  or 
cage  ;  to  coop  up. 

"  Whose  settled  visage  aud  delil>erat«  word 
Nips  youtli  i'  tli'  head,  aud  fullies  dull)  crnmew, 
As  falcon  dotli  the  fowl,  it  yet  a  devil." 

fihakfsft.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

cm  mon  ite,  em  mon  site,  s.  |  <  ir.  ,' 

(>'  m  an  >  in-)  =  an  abiding  or  cleaving  to  ; 
(emmoitos)  —  abiding  by(?)J 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Stroutianite  (q.v.). 

*  em-mo  ve,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  move 
(q.v.).]    To  rouse,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to 
move. 

"  Due  day,  when  him  high  courage  did  emmove, 
He  pricked  forth."  Speiwer  :  F.  (i.,  II.  L  50. 

em'-o-din,  s.  [Emodi,  the  specific  name  of 
Rheum  Emodi,  one  of  the  plants  which  furnish 
Indian  Rhubarb  ;  -in  (Uwm.)  (q.v.)"] 

Chem.  :  CisHioOs.  A  constituent  of  rhubarb 
root,  extracted  from  it  along  witli  chryso- 
phanic  acid  by  benzene.  Emodin  is  said  to 
be  a  derivative  from  methyl  anthracene, 
and  to  be  trioxymethyl  -  anthraquinone, 

rCH3 
Ci4H  J  O2     .    (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.,  Sup.  iii.) 


*  e-m6l-les'-cen9e,  s.     [Lat.  e  —  out,  fully, 
and  mollescens,   pr.  par.   of  mollesco,  incept. 
form  of  mollio  =  to  be  soft;  mollis  =  soft.] 
That  degree  of  softness  in  a  body  beginning  to 
melt   which    alters  its  shape  ;   the   first  or 
lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

*  S-mol'-li-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  emollw  =  to  make 
soft  ;   e  =  out,   fully,  and  mollis  —  soft  ;   Fr. 
email  ir.]     To    soften,  to   weaken  ;  to  render 
soft  or  effeminate. 


e-mol'-li-ent,  a.  <fe  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolliens, 
pr.  par.  or  emollin  =  to  make  soft ;  mollis  = 
soft ;  Ital.  emolliente.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Softening,  relaxing ;   making 
soft  or  supple. 

'•  A  mucilage  more  emollient  aud  slippery  than  oil 
Itself."— Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Ax  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :   Anything  intended  to  soothe  or 
comfort. 

"  And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare." 

Counier :  Retirement,  805. 

II.  Phar.  (PI.) :  Substances  which  soften  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  soothe  and 
diminish  irritation,  as  warm  water;  starchy 
and  mucilaginous  substances,  as  flour,  bread, 
oatmeal,  linseed,  gum,  honey,  figs,  starch, 
collodion  :  oily  and  fatty  substances,  as  lin- 
seed oil,  olive  oil,  lard,  wax,  suet,  spermaceti, 
and  glycerine ;  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
substances,  as  isinglass,  gelatin,  and  white  of 
egg.  Emollients  are  used  to  soothe  parts 
which  are  inflamed  pr  irritated,  and  to  shield 
them  from  the  action  of  the  air  or  foreign 
influences.  (Garrnd :  Mat.  Medica.) 

"  Sometimes  I  was  covered  with  emolUentt."  — 
Rambler,  No.  133. 

*  e  -mpl  If  tion,   s.      fLat.    emollitio,    from 
emollio  —  to  soften.]     The  act  or  process  of 
softening  or  relaxing  ;  a  state  of  relaxation  or 
suppleness. 

"  And  bathing  aud  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or 
emollition.'— Bacon :  Hat.  flitt.,  $730. 

*  S-moT-lI-tKve,  a.     fLat.  tmollitus,  pa.  par. 
of  emullio,  and  Eng.  adj.  miff-  -ive.]    Tending 
to  soften,  relax,  or  make  supple  ;  relaxing. 

"  They  enter  into  those  emnintlmt  or  lenitive  piastres." 
— P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxxvl.,  ch.  xxt 

e  mol'  u-mcnt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolu- 
iiii-ntinii  =  that  which  is  gained  by  labour, 
from  Lat.  etnollor  =  to  work  out ;  e  =  out. 


and  molior  =  to  exert  oneself  ;  moles  =  a  heap, 
a  mass  ;  Sp.  Port.  &  Ital.  emulnmento.] 

1.  The  profit  or  gain  arising  from  any  office 
or  employment;  that  which  is  received  in 
return  for  services  done,  as  salary,  fees,  &c.  ; 
remuneration. 

*  2.  An  advantage,  gain,  or  profit  in  general. 

"  I  have  with  great  application  studied  the  publick 
emolument."—  Tatler,  No.  47. 

1i  For  the  difference  between  emolument 
and  i.inin,  see  GAIN. 

S-mol'-u-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  emolument; 
-al.}  Productive  of  gain,  profit,  or  advantage  ; 
useful,  profitable. 

"  In  all  that  is  laudable  aud  truly  tmolumental  at 
this  nature."  —  Evelyn  :  Preface. 

e  mong,  'e-mongst,  prep.  [AMONG, 
AMONGST.  ] 


-jf,  s.    [Abbreviated  from  Lat.  anemone 
(q.v.).] 

Dot.  :  A  name  given  by  the  common  people 
in  some  places  to  Anemone  coronaria.  (Prior; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

e-mo'-tion,  s.     [As  if  from  Lat.  emotio  **  a 
moving  out:  e  =  out,  and  moveo  =  to  move.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  movement  or  disturbance 
of  the  mind  ;  a  state  of  excited  feeling  of  any 
kind,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure  ;  an  intense 
excitement  of  feeling  ;  agitation,  trepidation, 
perturbation  of  mind. 

"[He]  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his  former  com- 
pliance iu  spiritual  things."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Kng., 
ch.  V. 

2.  Mental  Phil.  :  One  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  of  the  powers,  capacities,  or  qualities 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  the  others  being 
intellect  and  will.    Emotion  iu  this  division 
denotes  the  subjective  effect  produced  by  all 
things  which  move  us,  whether  operating  on 
us  directly  through  the  senses,  or  indirectly 
from  the  memory  of  or  reflection  upon  sensa- 
tions formerly  experienced.     Sometimes  emo- 
tion is  used  iua  more  limited  sense,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude sensation,  and  the  threefold  classification 
is  adopted  of  sensation,  intellect  or  intellection, 
and  emotion.    Very  generally  the  word  is  used 
by  mental  philosophers  in  the  plural,   there 
being  various  distinct  emotions,  as  one  of 
pity,  one  of  terror,  one  of  joy,  &c.   These  may 
l>e  resolved  into  three  kinds  —  emotions  of  a 
pleasurable,  those  of  a  painful,  and  those  of  an 
indifferent  kind.     What  the  stream  of  a  mill- 
race   is  to  a  water-wheel  working  complex 
machinery,  the  emotions  are  to  man's  will, 
and  partly  to  his  intellect.      They  are  the 
moving  power  of  action,  and  in  some  respects 
of  thought.      The  emotions  are  less  potent 
than  intellect  iu  the  masculine  nature  :  they 
are  more  powerful  in  the  feminine  nature. 
They  vary  greatly  in  keenness  in  different 
individuals  ;  the  refinement  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  advanced   civilisation  render  them 
more  acute.     Pleasurable  emotions  are  physi- 
cally healthful  :  painful  ones  the  reverse  ;  but 
when  too  intense  and  sudden  either  can  ter- 
minate life,  the  exciting  emotion  of  joy  more 
easily  than  the  depressing  one  of  sorrow.  Each 
emotion  has  its  appropriate  expression  in  the 
face  and  in  the  bodily  frame  generally,  and 
those  habitually  indulged  tell  ultimately  on 
the  physiognomy. 

*  g-mo'-tion,  v.t.     [EMOTION,  «.]    To  affect 
with  emotion  ;  to  produce  emotion  in. 

"How  all  his  form  the  emotioned  soul  1  «•  t  ray  s.  ' 

Scott  :  Kxs'iy  on  Painting.    ' 

S-md'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  emotion;  -ai] 

1.  Pertaining   to    emotion  ;    producing   or 
attended  by  emotion. 

2.  Liable  to  emotion  ;  easily  affected  with 
emotion. 

*  S-mo'-tion-al-Iym,   s.     [Eng.  emotional; 
•ism.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  emotional 
or  liable  to  emotion  ;  a  tendency  to  emotional 
excitement. 

*  S-mo-tlon-aT-i-tJf,   ».      [Eng.  emotional; 
•ily.]    Emotionalism. 

"The  rapid  impressibility,  the  comprehensive  emo- 
tionality which  were  so  eminently  theirs."—  Black- 
worxCi  Mapatine,  Oct.  1881,  p.  443. 

t  e'-mo'-tive,  a.     [Eng.  ernnt(ion)  ;  adj.  suff. 
-ive.]    Emotional;  producing  emotion. 

"  Where  eternal  art, 
Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart." 

Brooke  :  I'nirerial  Beauty,  )>k.  ir. 

*  S-mo'-tive-ljf,   adv.      [Eng.   emotive;    -ly.J 
With  emotion. 


late,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolt,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  00  =  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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•S-mo'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  emotive;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  emotive. 

"That  keenly  perceptiTe,  sympathetic  emotiteneu." 
—Q.  allot :  Daniel  Deronda,  cli.  xl. 

•S-mo've,  v.t.  [Lat.  emoveo.]  To  move,  to 
•tir. 

"  What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men.  emove 
Your  barbaroui  hearts  ?  IB  happiness  a  crime  ?  " 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  64. 

•em-pair;.  *em  paire.  cm  pay  re  n, 
*  em-peire,  v.t.  &  i.  [IMPAIR.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse ;  to  deprecate, 
to  lessen. 

"And  knight*  of    maidenhead,    whose  praise  she 
would  mtpaire."          Spenter:  f.  «.,  V.  iv.  St. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  grow  worse ;   to  become 
less  or  impaired. 

"Hi*  [land]  encreased,  but  mine  did  emjxiire.' 

Spenter:  /•.«.,  V.  iv.  8. 

*  em-pair',  s.  [EMPAIR,  t>.]  Injury,  diminu- 
tion, decrease. 

"  The  ladies  think  it  a  most  desperate  empair  to 
their  quickness  of  wit"— B.  Jorum :  £picame.  ,  ii.  3. 

* Sm-pair'-er,  s.  [Eng.  empair;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  empairs. 

'cm-pair  -mcnt, ' em  pai  re  ment,  »lm- 
palre-inent,  s.  [Eng.  empair ;  -ment.]  In- 
Jury,  damage,  hurt. 

"  Without  empairement, 
And  brenning  of  his  clothe*." 

Chaucer :  Remedie  of  Lout, 

gm-paiS'-tlC,  O.  [Gr.  eVircuOTiioj  [T«'X>T)]  (em- 
yaistike  [techne]  =  the  art  of  embossing ; 
ifj.ira.iu  (empaio)  =  to  stamp  in  :  e/x  (em)  —  iv 
=  In,  and  iraiia  (pato)  =  to  strike.]  A  term 
applied  to  inlaid  work,  resembling  the  modern 
buhl  or  marquetry ;  next  to  Toreutic  Art  (with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded),  it  was  most 
practised  by  the  ancients.  It  consisted  in  lay- 
ing threads,  or  knocking  pieces  of  different 
metals  into  another  metal.  (Fairholt.) 

Jin-pale,  v.t.  [Fr.,  from  em  =  in,  and  pal  = 
a  stake  ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  empalar  ;  Ital.  impalare.] 
[PALE,  *.] 

*  1.  To  fence  in  as  with  stakes  ;  to  surround 
aa  with  stakes  or  pales  for  the  purpose  of 
defence. 

"Theye  hadde  empaled  themselves  with  theyr 
cariages  crosse  the  streyghtes."  —  Brende :  Quintut 
Curttiw.  fo.  li 

*  2.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen  for  defence. 

"  All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  Tillage*,  to 
•are  themselves  from  surprise."—  Raleigh  :  Estai/t. 

*  3.  To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  shut  in. 

"  Keep  yourselves  in  breath, 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Impale  him  with  your  weapon*  round  about.** 
Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  v.  7. 

*4.  To  form  a  border,  to  border. 

"Round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flower*." 
Spenter:  Muiopatmot. 

*6.  To  clasp,  to  incircle. 

"  Thank  my  charms, 
I  now  empale  her  in  my  arm*."    Cleveland. 

6.  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake 
fixed  upright. 

"  Nay,  I  don't  believe  they  will  be  contented  with 
hanging  ;  they  talk  of  empaling,  or  breaking  on  the 
wheeL^-^rfrurtnot 

7.  To  transfix,  to  pierce. 

"With  solemn  pace,  and  firm  in  awful  state. 
Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 
And  (.'rasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dread. 
The  book  tormentous.  and  the  melted  lead." 

Francii :  Horace ;  Odet,  bk.  L,  «. 

&n-paled',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EMPALE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fenced* in  with  pales;  en- 
eloscd  ;  transfixed  on  a  stake. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  in  which 
the  arras  are  placed  side  by  side,  each  occupy- 
ing one  half.    The  shield  is  divided  per  pale, 
that  is,  by  a  line  down  the  centre.    The  arms 
of  the  husband  are  placed  on  the  dexter  side, 
those  of  the  wife  on  the  sinister  side. 

&n-pa  le-ment,  s.    [Eng.  empale  ;  •ment.'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fencing  in  or  fortifying  with 
stakes  or  pales. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  to  death  by  spitting 
on  a  stake  fixed  upright. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Bot. :  A  stamen. 

"  It  [the  lupine]  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empalement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterwards 
turns  iiito  a  pod."— M Uler :  Gardeners'  Dictionary. 


2.  Her. :  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms, 
palewise.     [EMPALED,  B.  2.] 

"Two  coats  of  arm*,  containing  rmpalemrnti  of 
Canuyuge.  and  of  his  friends  or  relations,  with  family 
names,  apparently  by  the  name  pen  which  wrote  the 
venxj*."—  Warton:  Hilt.  Eng.  Poetry,  it  144. 

em-pan-el,  em-pan'-nel,  s.  [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  panel  (q.v.).]  A  panel  or  list  of 
jurors  summoned  by  the  sheriff. 

"  Who  can  expect  upright  verdicts  from  such  packed, 
corrupt  iuries?  Why  may  we  nut  be  allowed  to  make 
exceptions  against  this  so  incompetent  empannel."— 
More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

em-pan'-el,  em-pan'-nel,  v.t.  [EMPANEL, 
«.]  To  place  on  the  panel  or  list  of  jurors  ;  to 
summon  to  serve  ou  a  jury. 

"I  shall  not  need  to  tmpannel  a  Jury  of  moralist* 
or  divines,  every  man's  own  breast  sufficiently  in- 
structing him."— Government  of  (he  Tongue. 

*  em  pan  -el  ment,  cm  pan   nel  ment , 
s.    [Eng.  empannel;  -ment.]    The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  empanelling  ;  impannelment. 

*  em-pan -6-ply,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
panoply  (q.v.).]     To  invest  in  full  armour. 

"  The  lists  were  ready.     Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in  and  waited." 

Tennyton:  Prmceu,  v.  472,  478. 

*  em-par'-a-dise,    v.t.      [IMPARADISE.]      To 

place  in  paradise  or  in  a  state  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. 

*  gin-parch -ment,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
parcliment  (q.v.).]     To  write  or  register  on 
parchment.     (CarlyU.) 

em-park',  im-park ,  v.t  [Pref.  em,  and 
En";,  park  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  park  ;  to 
inclose,  to  fence  in. 

"  The  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  wilder  than  the  wilder, 
ness  itself,  that  will  not  be  held  nor  emparked  within 
any  laws  or  limit*."— Bithop  King:  Vine  Palatine 
(1614),  p.  82. 

*  em  par -lance,  *  em  -par  -launce,  .-. 

[O.  Fr.] 

1.  Ord.Lang. :  A  parley. 

"  [She]  shewed  that  with  hi*  Lord  the  would  empir- 
launce  make."  Spenter :  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  50. 

2.  Old    Law :     Einparlance     signifieth     in 
common  law,  a  desire  or  petition  in  court  ef 
a  day  to  pause  what  is  best  to  do :  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  conference  of  a  jury 
in  the  cause  committed  to  them.    (Cowel.) 

*  em  parle,  v.i.    [Fr.  parler=to  speak.]    To 
parley,  to  debate. 

"Called  the  couiull  forth  to  emparle"—P.  Holland: 
Linus,  p.  146. 

*  em-part ,  v.t.    [IMPART.] 

em-pasm',  s.  [Gr.  e/iiraoxrw '  (empasso)  =  to 
sprinkle.]  A  powder  used  to  correct  any  bad 
or  disagreeable  odour  from  the  body. 

*  Sm-pass'-ion  (ss  as  sHV".*-    [Pref.  em-, 

and    Eng.  passion   (q.v.).J      To  move  with 
passion  ;  to  aft'ect  strongly. 

"The  warlike  Damzell  wa*  empattioned  sore." 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  18. 

*  em-pass  -i^n-ate  (ss  as  sh),  a.     [Pref. 
em-,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.v.).J    Moved  by 
passion  ;  strongly  affected. 

"  The  Briton  prince  was  sore  empattinnate 
And  woxe  inclined  much  unto  her  part. 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate 
And  wretched  mine  of  so  high  estate." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  4«. 

*  em-paste',  v.t.    [IMPASTE.] 

*  em-pat' -ron-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
patronize  (q.v.).]    To  invest  with  the  rank  of 
a  feudal  sovereign. 

"  The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  empa- 
tronite  himself  in  the  duchy."— Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

*  em-pawn',  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pawn 

(q.v.).]     To  place  or  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ; 
to  impawn. 

"To  sell,  tmpam,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Church."  —MUman.  (Webster.} 

*  em-pea9h ,  s.    [EMPEACH,  v.]    Hindrance. 

"  Without  foule  empeach."    Spenter :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  54. 

*em-pea9h',  v.t.    [IMPEACH.] 

1.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  delay. 

"They  were  somewhat  empeachrd  by  certayne 
warres.  —  NicoUt:  Thucydidet,  to.  38. 

2.  To  impeach. 

*  em-pearl',  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pearl 
(q.v.).]     To  cover  or  ornament  with  pearls. 

"  Empearled  round  on  Sion'*  or  on  Hermon's  head." 
Sidney :  Pi.  cxxxiii. 

em-peire,  v.t.    [EMPAIR,  v.] 


*em-pe'o-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
people  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  people ;  w 
settle,  to  establish. 

"  He  wondered  much,  and  'gan  enquire 
What  BUtely  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere. 
And  what  unknown  nation  there  empeopled  wen." 
Spenser:  F.  «..  L  x.  54. 

*em-perce,  v.t.    [EMPIERCE.] 

*em'-per-ess,  'em  per  esse,  em  per- 
isse,  em  per-ice,  s.  [EMPRESS.] 

*gm-per'-il,  *  em-per'-Ill,  v.t.  [Pref.  «*, 
and  Eng.  peril  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  danger; 
to  peril,  to  risk. 

"  But  Braggadocchio  said  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hog,  that  seemed  worse  than  naught, 
Hi*  person  to  emperil  so  in  fight" 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  IV.  i».  10. 

*  em-per  -ish,  v .  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  peritk 
(q.v.).]  To  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  decay,  to  wear 
out. 

"  I  deem  thy  brain  imperuhed  be 
Through  rusty  eld,  that  hath  rotted  thee." 

Spenter:  Sliepheardt  Calender  ( Feb.). 

em'-per-or,  *  em  per  ere,  *  em-per- 
our,  *  am  per  ur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  empereor :  Fr. 
empereur ;  Ital.  imperadore;  Lat.  imperator  — 
(1)  The  commander  of  an  army,  the  command 
itself  being  called  imperium.  The  consuls 
bore  it  when  actually  in  command  of  the 
Roman  army,  but  they  laid  it  aside  on  re- 
entering  the  walls  of  Rome.  (2)  In  process  of 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  confer  the  im- 
perium permanently  on  the  Governors  of 
Provinces.  This  was  called  the  proconsular 
imperium;  (3)  Julius  Csesar  bore  it  as  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  successors,  the 
emperors.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  sovereign  of  an  empire  ; 
the  highest  title  of  dignity. 

T  Of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time  (1883)  there  are  three  emperors— viz.,  of 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and,  in  187ft, 
Her  Majesty  assumed  the  additional  title  of 
Empress  of  India. 

IL  Entomology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  Purple  Emperor,     [fj 

(2)  PL  :  The  name  given  by  Newman  to  the 
family  of  Butterflies  called  by  him  Apaturidse. 

IT  Purple  Emperor:  A  butterfly,  Aputura 
Iris.  The  antennae  are  rather  long,  the  ground 
colour  of  the  wings  is  rusty  black,  decorated 
in  the  male  with  a  purple  lustre,  wanting  in 
the  female  ;  seven  white  spots  in  the  male  :  aa 
man}r  faint  yellow  ones  in  the  female,  on  the 
fore  wings  above  a  transverse  white  band,  an 


PURPLB  EMPEROR. 

ocellated  spot  and  a  darker  marginal  bar  on 
the  hinder  ones.  The  animal  flies  high.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  willows  growing  in  ash 
woods  in  England  (not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland). 
It  is  full-grown  in  May  and  June  ;  the  chry- 
salis appears  in  the  latter  month,  and  the 
butterfly  in  July.  The  perfect  insect  sips  mud 
puddles  and  even  less  pure  sources  of  suste- 
nance. It  is  difficult  to  capture  it  with  a  net. 
It  occurs  at  one  secluded  spot  at  High  Beech. 

emperor-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Satumia  Pavonia  minor.  General 
colour  greyish,  with  white  hairs  and  purple 
tinges  ;  wings  with  a  hinder  white  band. 
Two  white,  purplish,  and  dark  brown  trans- 
verse stripes  and  an  ocellus  on  each  wing. 
Expansion  of  wings  in  the  female  occasionally 
three  inches,  but  in  the  male  only  two  and  a 
half.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  common 
ling  or  heath  (Callitna  vulgaris),  on  the  black- 
thorn, the  bramble,  &c.  Common  in  England, 
rarer  in  Scotland. 

em'-per-dr-Sllip,  *.     [Eng.  emperor;  -ship.] 
The  rank,  dignity,  or  office  of  an  emperor. 

*  em  -per-y,  *  em-per-e,  s.     [Lat.  imp* 
rium.    [EMPIRE.] 
1.  Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 

"  Ruling  in  Urge  and  ample  empery  o'er  France." 
Sh&erp.  :  Henry  V.,  L  ft, 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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2.  An  empire  ;  the  country  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  prince. 

"  A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  emptry, 
Would  make  the  great  st  king  double. 

Sliakri/>.  :  Ciimbtline,  i.  1. 

8m-pe-tra'-ce  89,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  emj*- 
<r(«m),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -ocecr.] 

Bot. :  Crow  berries,  a  small  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  It  consists 
of  small  shrubs  with  heathy  evergreen  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  their 
axils.  Flowei-s,  dioecious  ;  sepals,  consisting 
of  imbricated  scales,  sometimes  petaloid ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  sepals, 
and  alternate  with  them ;  ovary,  three,  six, 
or  nine-celled ;  ovules,  solitary,  ascending ; 
fruit,  fleshy,  three,  six,  or  nine-celled.  The 
Crowberries  occur  in  Europe,  North  America, 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  1S45,  four 
genera  were  enumerated,  each  having  but  one 
known  species.  (Lindley.) 

im'-pe'  trum,  s.  (Gr.  «V»r«Tp<K  (empetros): 
as  adj.  =  growing  among  the  rocks  ;  as  subst 
=  a  rock  plant,  a  Saxifrage  ;  this  is  not  the 
modern  Empetrum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants— the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Empetracese  (q.v.).  Empetrum  ni- 
grum  is  a  small,  procumbent,  ranch-branching 
shrub,  with  greatly  recurved,  linear,  oblong 
leaves,  small,  purplish  flowers,  and  fruit  con- 
sisting of  black  clustered  drupes.  In  Britain 
it  is  found  on  mountainous  heaths,  especially 
In  Scotland,  where  it  ascends  to  4,000  feet, 
and  affords  a  favourite  food  to  moor  game.  It 
occurs  also  both  in  North  and  South  America, 
the  drupes,  however,  being,  as  usual,  black  in 
the  former  region,  but  red  in  the  latter.  The 
drupes  are  eaten  in  the  arctic  parts  of  Europe, 
•where  they  are  regarded  as  scorbutic  and 
diuretic.  A  fermented  liquor  is  prepared  from 
them  by  the  Greenlanders. 

im'-pha  sis,  s.  [Lat.  from  Or.  exeunt  (em- 
phasis)', from  in  (em)  =  iv  (en)=  in,  and  <f>a<ris 
{phasis)  =  an  appearance  ;  <j>a.iv<a  (phaino)  =  to 
show,  to  indicate.]  [PHASE.] 

1.  A  particular  force  or  stress  of  utterance 
laid  upon  a  word  or  words,  the  meaning  or 
Intent  of  which  the  speaker  wishes  specially 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers. 

"  Emphaiii  not  so  much  regard*  the  time  as  a  certain 
grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  sen- 
tence is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the  rest."— 
Bolder. 

2.  Impressiveness  of  manner  or  expression. 

"  There  U  a  special  emphatii  to  this  purpose  in  the 
T«ry  phrase  of  the  text"—  WUkint :  National  Religion, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xvli. 

3.  Especial  force  or  intensity. 

"  Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right. 
And  by  an  emphatii  of  interest  his. 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  toy  r 

<:-tn'lirr  :  Tatf,  V.  748-60. 

H  For  the  difference  between  emphasis  and 

ttrtss,  see  STRESS. 

im  pha  size,  v.t.    [Eng.  emphasis);  -tee.] 

1.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis  ;  to 
lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  upon. 

2.  To  make  especially  strong  or  intense  ;  to 
intensify  ;  to  add  force  or  emphasis  to. 

"  There  Is  evidence  of  competence  and  care  with 
occasional  exceptions  which  empluuiu  the  role." — 
Alhenatum,  Oct  14,  1382. 

*>m  phat-ic,  'cm-phat-ick,  •  cm- 
phat  -ic  al,  a.  [Gr.  iXmrmo?  (emphatikos) 
=  expressive.]  [EMPHASIS.] 

1.  Forcible,  strong,  expressive  ;  bearing  em- 
phasis or  force ;  energetic. 

"The  expression  is  emphatical."—JT»r<t:  Jfotel  ON 
Mpittle  to  Auffuttut. 

2.  Striking,  strong. 

"  It  i«  commonly  granted  that  rmjihutirnl  colour* 
«  light  itself,  modified  by  refractions."— Bogle :  On 
toloun. 

Sra-phat  Ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emphatical; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  an  emphatic  manner ;  with  emphasis  ; 
strongly,  forcibly,  decidedly. 

"  He  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malig- 
nant, greedy,  faithless."  —  Hacaulay :  Ilia.  Kng., 

Cil.  XVlL 

*2.  According  to  appearance. 

"What  is  delivered  of  the  Incurvlty  of  dolphins, 
must  be  taken  emphatically,  not  really,  but  in  ap- 
pearance, when  they  leap  above  water,  and  suddenly 
•hoot  down  again."— Browne. 

*  em  phat  ic-al-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  emphatical ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  em- 
phatical. 


em'-phly  sis,  *.  [Gr.  e>  («"0  =  «»  («0  =  in, 
upon,  and  <j>\v<ris  (phlusis)  —  a  vesicular 
tumour,  an  eruption  ;  <j>\vu>  (plUuo)  =  to  boil, 
to  bubble  up.] 

tied. :  A  vesicular  tumour  or  eruption,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  internal  and  febrile  affection, 
including  miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox,  pem- 
phigus, and  erysipelas. 

em-phrac'-tic,  a.  &  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  emphrat- 
ticus  =  Gr.  cfi4>paimicdf  (emphraktlkos)  —  ob- 
structing, from  f^pdaa-ia  (emptirasso)  =  to 
stop  up  :  «V  (em)  =  iv  (en)  (intens.)  =  in,  and 
4>pd(r<rta  (phrasso)  =  to  obstruct] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  stopping 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  employed  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

*  em  phren'-sy,   v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
phrensy  (q.v.).]     To  make  frenzied  or  mad ; 
to  affect  with  frenzy. 

"  His  tooth,  like  a  mad  dog's,  enveuomes  and  «m- 
pttrenties.'—Bp.  Hall :  St.  I'aiU'i  Combat. 

t  em-phy'-lll*,  s.     [Or.  <>  (em)  =  iv  (en)  =  in, 

and  yjvco  (;>/ni<))  =  to  bring  forth.  ] 

Med. :  A  tumour,  whether  fleshy,  bony,  or 
encysted. 

em  phy  se'  ma,   em  -phy  sem,  ».     [Or. 

(fi(j>va~rfijia  (emi>huscma),  geilit.  cpx^vcnjfiarot 
(emphusematos)  =  an  inflation ;  c/Lt4>v<rau  (em- 
phusao)  =  to  inflate  :  */*  (em)  =  iv  (en)  =  in, 
and  </j vo-aw  (phusuo)  =  to  blow.  ] 

Med. :  The  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  There  are  two  types  of  the  disease : 
the  traumatic,  in  which  the  air  is  introduced 
through  wounds  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  idiopathic  or  spontaneous,  in  which 
air,  or  rather  gas,  of  some  kind,  is  generated 
within  the  cellular  tissue  itself  by  putrefactive 
deposition  or  by  secretion.  If  emphysema 
exist  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  it  is  not  a 
formidable  disease,  but  if  it  produce  compli- 
cations, such  as  asthma  or  bronchitis,  it  be- 
comes dangerous. 

em-phy-sem -a-tose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  em- 
physematosus.] 

Bot. :  Bladdery,  shaped  like  a  bladder  or 
resembling  one.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

e"m  phy  so  ma  toils,  a.  [Gr.  «/«f>u<nj/tia 
(emphusema) ;  suff.  -ous.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  emphysema ;  inflated, 
bladdery. 

"  The  tenseness  of  the  skin  goes  off,  and  feels  to  the 
touch  flabby  or  emphy»ematoui."— Sharp:  Surgery. 

gm-phy-teu -sis,  s.  [Gr.  in<pvrev(w(emphu- 
teusis)  —  a.  planting  in;  Ipfvmn  (emphuteuS) 
=  to  plant  in.] 

Law :  A  contract  by  which  houses  or  lands 
are  granted  entirely  or  for  a  long  term,  on 
condition  of  their  being  improved  and  a  small 
annual  rent  paid  to  the  grantor. 

*  Sm-phjf-teu'-tic,   a.     [Gr.  ifufivTevia  (em- 
phuteuo)  =  to  ingraft :  ep  (em)  =  in,  and  <j>vTfva> 
(phuteuo)  =  to  graft,  to  plant.]      Taken  on 
hire  ;  for  which  a  rent  has  to  be  paid. 

Sm-phy'-teu'-tlc-a-rjf,  a.    [Eng.  emphyteu- 
tic; -dry.] 
Law :  One  who  holds  lands  by  emphyteusis. 

gm'TpI-d»,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  <>»• »'«  (empis)  =  a  mos- 
quito, a  gnat,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee, 
from  Gr.  eliot  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera  with  short 
antennae.  They  are  not  really  akin  to  gnats, 
except  that  they  fly  in  numbers  over  water  in 
summer  evenings.  They  are  of  small  size,  and 
live  partly  on  other  insects  and  partly  on  the 
juice  of  flowers. 

'em  pierce,  *em  pearcc,  "em  piersc, 

v.t.  [Pref.  «m,  and  Eng.  pierce  (q.v.).]  To 
pierce,  to  enter  into. 

"  The  thought  whereof  empearc't  his  heart  so  deep." 
Spenter :  F.  C-.  IV.  xil.  19. 

*  5m' pi  Sm,  ».    [EMPYEMA.]  An  imposthume 
in  the  breast. 

"  The  spawllng  empiem,  ruthless  as  the  rest, 
With  foul  iuipustumes  flls  his  hollow  chest" 

KlllffHtr  :   The  fairiel.  402. 

•ism-pi'ght  fgh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.     [Pref  em, 
and  Eng.  pight  (q.v.).] 
1.  Trans. :  To  fix,  to  set,  to  fasten. 
"  Had  three  bodies  in  one  waste  emplght." 

Spgnter  :  f.  Q.,  V.  x.  I. 


2.  Intrans. :  To  fasten,  to  become  fixed. 

"  But  lie  was  wary,  mill  ere  it  emiiaM 
111  the  meant  mark,  advanced  his  shield  atween." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  4*. 

e  m  pire,  *  em-per  ie,  •  em  pere,  *  em- 
pyre,  *em-pyere,  s.  [Fr.  empire;  from 
Lat.  imperium  =  power,  command;  impero=. 
to  command  ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  imperio.] 

1.  Supreme  command  or  domiuiou  ;  sove- 
reignty ;  imperial  power. 

"To  Ood  aloone,  oure  savyour  Jhesu  Crnt  oure  Lord, 
be  glorie  and  magnifying,  emjjirt  and  power  before 
alle  worldls.*—  U'y-liffc :  Judai.  c.  ii. 

2.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  over 
which  supreme  dominion  is   extended;  the 
countries  under  the  rule  or  dominion  of  an 
emperor  or  other  supreme  ruler. 

"He  caused  it  to  be  proclamed  thorow  out  al  his 
empyr*."— Bible  (1551),  1  ftdrat,  L 

*  3.  The  population  of  an  empire. 

"  Bury  the  great  Duke  with  an  empin't  lamentation** 
Tennyion  :  Ode  on  Wellington. 

4.  Supreme  control  or  command  over  any- 
thing ;  rule,  sway. 

"  If  vice  had  once  an  111  name  in  the  world  ...  it 
would  quickly  lose  its  empire."  —  Sharp:  Sermon*, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  em- 
pire and  kingdom :  "  The  word  empire  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  com- 
posed of  many  different  people  ;  that  of  king- 
dom marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent  aud 
united  in  its  composition." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  empire, 
reign,  and  dominion:  "Empire  is  used  more 
properly  for  the  people  or  nations ;  reign  for 
the  individuals  who  hold  the  power:  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the 
Turks ;  the  reign  of  the  Csesars,  or  the  Paleologi. 
The  glorious  epocha  of  the  empire  of  the  Baby- 
lonians is  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  All 
the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in. 
this  sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all 
which  are  applied  to  reign  are  not  suitable 
in  application  to  empire.  We  may  speak  of  a 
reign  as  long  and  glorious  ;  but  not  of  an 
empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paraphrastically.  Empire  and 
reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to 
the  exercise  of  public  authority  ;  dominion 
applies  to  the  personal  act,  whether  of  a  sove- 
reign or  a  private  individual ;  a  sovereign  may 
have  dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  force 
of  arms  ;  but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation 
by  the  force  of  law.  Hence  the  word  dominiow 
may,  in  the  proper  sense,  be  applied  to  the 
power  which  man  exercises  over  the  brutes, 
over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself ;  but 
if  empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  anything  but 
civil  government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in 
the  improper  sense :  i  h  s  a  female,  may  be 
said  to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers  ; 
or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have  their  reign. 
In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire  is 
something  wide  and  all-commanding ;  reign 
is  that  which  is  steady  and  settled  ;  dominion 
is  full  of  control  and  force."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  em'  pire,  v.i,  [EMPIRE,  s.J  To  assume  au- 
thority or  sovereignty  over. 

"  They  should  not  emptrt  over  Presbyteries,  but  be> 
subject  to  the  saute."— Hti/tiK  •  *>if  <»  "rctbyterlant, 
p.  217. 

ejn-pir'-iC,  s.  &o.  [Fr.  empirique,  ."-om  Lat 
empiricus,  fromGr.  inneipiKos  (empeirikvs)=(a.) 
experienced ;  (s.)  an  empiric,  from  ifiirtipia. 
(empeiria)=  experience  :  iinirtipof(empeiros)  » 
experienced  ;  «eipa  (peira)  =  a  trial,  attempt) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Originally  a  respectful  designation.    An 
ancient   medical   sect  who  sought  to  derive 
their  knowledge  from  observations  or  experi- 
ment,  and   considered    these    the  only  true 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.     Acron  of 
Agrigentum  had  held  these  views  about  B.C. 
430,  but  the  sect  did  not  arise  till  250  B.C.     It 
was  called  into  life  by  the  assertions  of  the 
Dogmatics. 

2.  One  who  begins  to  practise  medicine  with- 
out a  regular  professional  education,  relying 
solely  upon  his  experience  and  observation. 

"  Such  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  all  manner  of 
Innovators,  as  physicians  are  apt  to  have  for  empi- 
rida."— Swift. 

3.  A  quack,  a  charlatan  ;  a  pretender  to 
medical  knowledge. 

"  But  hark— the  doctor's  voice  I— fait  wedged  between 
Two  emiiiriri  he  stands."    Covper :  Talk,  it  851 ,  3S2. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  experience; 
depending  upon  experience  or  observation. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  w  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Skilled  in  experiments. 

"  Tb«  empirii-k  alchymist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn. 
Metals  uf  dnnwiest  ore  to  perfect  gi>ld.  " 

Milton  :  I'.  I.  ,  T.  440-1 

3.  Known  only  by  experience  ;  derived  from 
experiment  or  observation,  without  any  regard 
to  science  or  theory. 

"  Bold  counsel]  are  the  best  ; 
Like  empiric  remedies  they  but  are  tried. 
And  by  th'  event  condemn  d  or  justified." 

Dryden:  Aurungube,  il.  1. 

Sm-plr'-i'-cal,  a.    [Eng.  empiric;  -«J.]    The 
same  as  EMPIRIC  (q.v.). 

empirical-formula,  •  . 

Chem.  :  The  empirical  formula  of  a  chemical 
substance  states  tin-  result  of  the  analysis  of 
the  body,  showing  the  relative  number  of  the 
atoms  of  each  element  contained  in  it.  Several 
substances  can  have  the  same  empirical 
formula  ;  thus  acetylene,  C^H^',  and  benzene, 
Cfillg,  when  analyzed  give  the  same  percentage 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  numbers  of  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  a 
molecule  of  the  substance  are  expressed  by 
their  rational  formula  (q.v.).  The  relations  of 
the  atoms  of  the  elements  contained  in  a  mole- 
cule to  each  other  are  shown  by  the  constitu- 
tional formula,  thus  C$H$O  is  the  rational 
formula  for  acetone,  CHs'CO'CHj.  Propyl 
aldehyde,  CHS'CH2-CO-H,  and  ally!  alcohol, 


empirical-laws,  s.pl.  Laws  founded  on 
conformities  ascertained  to  exist,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  broad  general 
principle. 


-fo-al-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  empirical;  -ly.} 
*1.  Experimentally,  by  experiment  ;  accord- 
•  fag  to  exjierience. 

"  We  shall  empirically  and  sensibly  deduct  the 
causes  of  blackness  from  originals,  by  which  we 
generally  observe  things  denigrated."  —  Browne  : 
rulgar  Errours,  bit.  vi.,  ch.  xL 

2.  In  manner  of  a  quack  ;  without  science. 


[Eng.  empiric  ;  -ism.} 

1.  Reliance  upon  experience  and  observation 
rather  than  on  theory. 

"  Experience  is  apt  to  degenerate  to  a  vulgar  and 
presumptuous  empiricism."—  Knox  :  Euayi.  No.  Si. 

2.  The   practice   of  medicine  without  due 
professional  training  ;  quackery,  charlatanry. 

•Sm-pir'-i-clst,  s.  (Eng.  empiric;  -int.]  An 
empiric. 

•fan-pir-I-cn'-tlc,  o.  [EMPIRIC,  a.]  Em- 
piricaL 

"The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Oalen  is  but 
tmpiricutic."—  Shakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  1. 

fan  '-pis,  f.  [Gr.  c/zTt't  (empis)  =  a  mosquito, 
a  gnat.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Diptera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Empidae  (q.  v.)  It  has  a  proboscis 
which  is  perpendicular  or  directed  back- 
wards. 

•em-pla'ge-ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  place,  ground,  or  site, 
as  of  a  building. 

2.  Mil.  :  An  epaulement,  used  in  field  fortifi- 
cation to  cover  a  battery  of  field  guns,  usually 
In  conjunction  with  a  line  of  shelter-trench. 

"  Behind  these  dark  objects  on  the  slopes,  so  like 
battery  emplacements,  may  be  lurking  Krunp  camion." 
—  Daily  .Vrm  Correspondence,  July  5  (dated),  1877. 

•  em  plas  -ter,    »  em-plais  ter,    •  em- 
plas-tre.  s.     [Or.  t^n\:icrTpov  (emplastron), 
from    €fiirAa<rTos   (emplaftos)  =  daubed    on  ; 
•Vn-Aao-o-w  (emplasso)=io  daub  on.l   A  plaster. 

"All  emptastert,  applied  to  the  breasts,  ought  to 
have  a  bole  for  the  nipples."—  (Kueman  •  Surgery. 

•  2m  plas  ter.    *  em-  plas  t  re,    *  em- 
plais  ter,  v.t.    [EMPLASTER,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cover  with  a  plaster. 

"They  must  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  sons 
tmplastered  with  tar."—  Mortimer  :  Hutbindry. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cover,  to  smear  over. 

"  Parde  as  falre  as  ye  his  name  emplattre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,171. 

fal-plas  -tic,  a.  &  3.  [Gr.  e^n-Aao-riKof  (em- 
plastikos),  from  ((xirAatrtrw  (emplasso)  =  to  daub 
or  smear  over.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Viscous,  glutinous,  adhering  ; 
fit  to  be  used  for  a  plaster. 

"  Resin,  by  its  emplattic  quality,  mixed  with  oil  of 
roses  perfects  the  concoction."—  H'ufman  :  Surgery. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

lied.  :  A  constipating  medicine. 


*em-ple'ad,  v.t.  [Pref.  em.  and  Eng.  plead 
(q.v.).]  To  indict  ;  to  prefer  a  charge  against  ; 
to  charge,  to  accuse. 

"  Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  immediate  voice 
of  Jupiter,  and  empleadrd  them  of  impiety  that 
referred  it  to  natural  casualties."  —  <-lanmil  :  Scfptii 
Scientiffa,  ch.  XIL 

em-plec'-tite,  i.  [Ger.  emplektit,  from  Gr. 
cfxirAijKTOf  (empliktos)  =  stunned,  amazed  .  .  . 
unstable.] 

Afta.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  metallic 
lustre,  and  a  greyish  or  tin-white  colour. 
Compos.  :  Sulphur  18'8  to  22'4  ;  bismuth  52'7 
to  6.22  ;  copper  187  to  20'6.  Found  in  Saxony 
and  in  Chili.  (Dana.) 

em-plec'-ton,    em  plec-tum,    s.     [Gr. 

efiirXfirroi'  (emplekton),  from  e/jurA<*Tof  (em- 
plektos) =  interwoven  :  iv  (en)  =.  in,  and  fl-Aenw 
(pleko)  =  to  weave,  to  twine.  ] 

Arch.  :  A  kind  of  masonry  having  a  squared 
stone  face  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  represented  as 
solid  throughout,  and  in  the  Roman  having 
a  filling  of  rubble.  One  form  of  Roman  em- 
plecton  has  courses  of  tiles  at  intervals. 
[MASONRY.] 

*em-pli'e,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ply 
(q.v.).]  To  involve,  to  entangle. 

*  ein-plo're,  v.t.    [IMPLORE.] 

em-pltfy',  v.t.    [Fr.  employer,  from  Lat.  tm- 
pllco  =  to  infold,  to  involve,  to  engage  :  em  = 
in,  and  plico  =  to  weave,  to  fold  ;  Sp.  emplear; 
Ital.  impiegare  ;  Port,  empregar.} 
*  1.  To  infold,  to  inclose. 

2.  To  busy,  to  exercise,  to  keep  at  work  ; 
to  occupy  the  time,  care,  or  attention  of. 

"  Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Employs."  Cowper  :  Retirement,  801* 

3.  To  engage  in  one's  service  ;  to  commission 
or  intrust  with  the  management  or  execution 
of  any  work. 

"  He  could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers 
who  refused  toqualify."—  Jfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  use  as  the  means  or  instrument  for 
any  purpose. 

"  During  many  yean  one  half  of  the  eneiyy  of 
England  had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the 
other  halt"—  Uacaulay  :  Bat  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

5.  To  use  as  materials;   to  apply  to  any 
purpose  or  use. 

"The  labour  of  those  who  felled  and  framed  the 
timber  employed  about  the  plough,  must  be  charged 
on  labour."—  Locke. 

6.  To  use  as  an  instrument  ;  to  work  at. 
"  The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  turn  ; 

He?  awkward  fist  did  ne'er  employ  the  churn." 
Gay:  Shepherd'  t  Week,  Wednesday. 

7.  To  spend  or  pass  in  any  business  or  occu- 
pation ;  to  occupy,  to  1111  up. 

"  Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy. 

Tennyson  :  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

*8.  To  devote  to  any  use. 

"  Emplaning  all  their  ground  to  tyllage.'  —  Voiding  : 
Cmar,  to.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  em- 
ploy and  to  use  :  "  Employ  expresses  less  than 
use  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  species  of  partial  using  : 
we  always  employ  when  we  use  ;  but  we  do  not 
always  use  when  we  employ.  We  employ  what- 
ever we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  subser- 
vient to  our  convenience  for  a  time  ;  we  use 
whatever  we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose. 
Whatever  is  employed  by  one  person  may,  in 
its  turn,  be  employed  by  another,  or  at  differ- 
ent times  be  employed  by  the  same  person  ; 
but  what  is  used  is  frequently  consumed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  similar  use.  What  we  em- 
ploy may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but 
what  one  uses  is  supposed  to  be  his  own." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  Sm-plojP,  s.    [EMPLOY,  v.]    That  which  em- 
ploys or  occupies  the  time,  care,  or  attention  ; 
employment,  occupation,  business,  object  of 
industry,  trade,  profession,  office. 

"  Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  I" 

Cowper:  Retirement,  649. 

em-pltfy'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  employ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  employed  or  used  ;  fit  for 
employment  ;  proper  or  suitable  for  use. 

"The  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
chymists,  seem  employable  against  this  hypothesis." 
-Boyle. 

employe  (an-pl6y  '-ye),  s.  [Fr.]  One  who 
is  employed  or  engaged  ;  an  employee. 


,  ».  [The  Anglicized  form  of 
employe  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  employed  by  a 
master  ;  one  who  is  in  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer, working  for  salary  or  wages. 


em-pl6y'-er,  ».  [Eng.  employ;  -er.]  One 
who  employs  or  engages  another  to  work  in 
his  service. 

"His  useful  treachery  had  been  rewarded  by  hit 
employer*,  as  was  meet,  with  money  r.nd  with  coo. 
tempt."— Jlacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

em-pldy'-me'nt,  s.    [Eng.  employ  ;  -went.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing,  engaging,  or  apply- 
ing to  any  purpose  or  end. 

2.  The  state  of  being  employed  or  occupied 
in  any  business  or  pursuit. 

3.  An   occupation,   business,    engagement, 
office,  or  function ;  a  work  or  service  on  which 
one  is  employed  ;  a  task  or  work  undertaken 
or  to  be  done. 

"  And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise  " 

Milton  :  P.  L..  v.  It*. 

4.  Service  ;  as,  He  is  in  my  employment. 

*  Sin-plunge,  v.t.    [Pref.  em  =  in,  and  Eng. 
plunge  (q.v.).J    To  plunge. 

'•  She  cast  her  eyes  about  to  view  that  hell 
Of  honour,  whereiuto  she  was  so  suddenly  em. 
plunged.'  Daniel :  Hymen  t  Triumph. 

*  em-poison  (poison  as  poisn),  *em- 
poy-son),  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  poison 
(q.v.);  Fr.  empoisonner.] 

1.  To  administer  poison  to;  to  poison  ;  to 
destroy  with  poison. 

"  Leaving  uo  means  unattempted  of  destroying  hi* 
son,  that  wicked  servant  of  his  undertook  to  e 
kirn."— Sidney. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  ;  to  envenom. 

"  Com  planning  how  with  his  empoysoned  shot 
Their  wofull  harts  be  wounded." 

Sptmer :  f.  Q.,  III.  Tt  Ik. 

3.  To  make  venomous  or  bitter. 

"As  if  Cauidia,  with  empoisoned  breath, 
Worse  than  a  serpent's,  blasted  it  witli  death.* 
Franca:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat  1 

4.  To  destroy  in  any  way. 

"  As  with  a  man  with  his  own  alms  empoisoned, 
Ami  with  his  charity  slain." 

Skaketp. :  Coriolanut,  v.  Ik 

*  em-poison  (poison  as  poisn),  •  em- 
poy-son,  s.    [EMPOISON,  v.]    Poison. 

"  Dedly  empoyton,  like  the  sugar  white.* 

Chaucer:  fiemcdie  of  Lou*. 

*  em  poison-er  (poison  as  pois'n),  •  em- 
poy^son-er,  ».     [Eng.  empoison;  -er ;  FT. 

empolsonneur,]    A  poisoner. 

"  He  is  vehemently  suspected  to  hare  been  the  ena> 
poisoner  of  his  wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  Led.* 
— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*  em  poison-ment   (poison  as  pois'nX 

•  em  poy-son-ment,  s.  [Eng.  em^iison; 
-ment ;  Fr.  empoisonnement.]  The  act  of 
poisoning  or  destroying  by  poison. 

"The  empoytonment  of  particular  persons  by 
odours."— Bacon  :  fiat.  Hitt.,  \  916. 

*  em-po-ret -ic,  *  em  po  ret  -Ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  tfiTTOfxtmieds  (emporeutikos)  =  mercantile; 
ifiiropiov  (emporion)  =  an  emporium,  a  mart.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emporium  or  mart ; 
mercantile. 

em-por'-i-um,  *  em-por-y,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  efxiropioi/  (emporion),  from  ep.7ropta  (em- 
poria)  =  merchandize,  commerce ;  eu.iropo« 
(emporos)  =  a  passenger,  a  merchant :  in  (en) 
=  in,  and  iropos  (poros)  a  way  ;  n-opt  uo/tuu 
(poreuomai)  =  to  travel.] 

1.  A  place  of  merchandize  or   trade ;  • 
mart,  a  market-place. 

2.  A  city  or  town  of  extensive  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  a  commercial  centre. 

"Who  has  taken  notice  of  the  ancient  port  ot 
Whitby,  formerly  a  famous  emporium  In  tboat 
parts  ?  '—Evelyn :  Xatigation  and  Commerce,  i  2U. 

3.  A  mart,  a  centre  of  supply. 

"  Holland  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  aa  the  great  em- 
porium, not  less  of  literature  than  of  every  otb*> 
commodity."  -OoldimiU:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vL 

*  em-port'-ment,  s,    [Fr.J    Passion,  indig- 
nation. 

•'  He  was  the  more  silent  a*  be  discerned  any  sock 
emportmentt  in  himself."— NorOt :  Lift  of  Lord  (i wit- 
ford,  ii.  is. 

*  em  pound',  v.t.    fPref.  em,  and  Eng.  poumt 
(q.v.).]    To  ini]K>una. 

*  em-pov'-er-Isn,  v.t    [IMPOVERISH.] 

*  em-pov'-er-Ish-er,  s.    [IMPOVERISHER.] 

*  em-pdv'-er-lsh-ment,  «. 

MENT.] 

em-po^'-er,  v.t  [Pref.  em-  and  Eng.  powtt 
(q.v.).] 


ooll,  boy;  pout,  jowl :  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  I 
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emprent— empyrean 


1.  To  give  physical  power  or  strength  to, 
to  enable. 

"  Does  not  the  same  ixwer  that  enables  them  to  heal, 
empower  them  to  destroy  t" — Baker :  On  Learning. 

2.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  to  ;   to 
authorize;  to  commission,  to  give  authority 
to  for  any  purjiose. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  empower 
and  to  commission,  see  COMMISSION. 

*  &n-prent',  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  empreint,  pa.  par.  of 
empreindre.]    To  imprint. 

"  To  flcchen  lettres  emprentid  in  the  smothenesse 
or  in  the  plaiuesse  of  tho  table  of  wex." — Chaucer : 
Boethius,  p.  166. 

em  press,  *  em  per-es,  *  em-per-ess, 
*  em-per-esse,  *  em-per-ice,  *  em- 
per-ise,  *  em-per-isse,  «.  [O.  Fr.  em- 

pereis,  from  Lat.  imperatrix,  fern,  of  imperator 
=  a  ruler,  an  emperor;  8p.  emperatrix;  Ital. 
imperatrice  ;  Port,  imperatrix.]    [EMPEROR.] 
L  The  wife  or  consort  of  an  emperor. 

"  The  einperour  iu  his  bedde  lay 
And  the  tmpereue  in  feere." 

•Scjtyll  Sages,  262. 

2.  A  female  who  exercises  supreme  power 
or  sovereignty. 

"  To  love  her  was  an  easy  heat. 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  t  27. 

empress-cloth, s. 

Fabric :  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses,  all 
wool  and  not  twilled.  It  may  be  considered 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  merino,  excepting  the 
twill  of  the  latter. 

•e'mpresse,  v.i.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  press 
(q.v.).]  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

empressement  (ah  press-man), .-,-.  [Fr.] 

Cordiality,  good-will,  eagerness. 

*  em  pri  se,  v.t.    (EMPRISE,  s.]     To  under- 
take. 

"Thereto  trusting  I  empriied  the  tame."— Sackttille  : 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  ch.  58. 

*  em  pri  se,  *  em  pryse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  emprise; 
Sp.  empresa  •  Ital.  impresa ;   Port,  empreza.] 
An  enterprise,  an  undertaking  of  danger ;  a 
risk. 

"  Then  shal  rejoysen  of  a  grete  rmpryte 
Acheved  wel " 

Chaucer :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  ii.  1,891. 

•gm-pris'-Ing,  a.  [EMPRISE,  v.]  Full  of 
enterprize,  adventurous. 

"  Go  forth,  and  prosper  then,  emprising  band." 

Campbell :  On  the  Departure  of  Emigrant!. 

Sm-prSs-thoV-on-ds,  s.  [Gr^nvpooGoTovot 
(emprosthotonos)  =  drawn  forward  and  stiffened ; 
as  subst.  (orrno>uK,  spasmos,  being  supplied)  = 
tetanic  procuration,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iii-npotrOoTovCa  (emprosthotcmia).~] 

Med. :  A  spasm  which  bends  the  body  for- 
ward and  confines  it  in  that  position.  This 
sometimes  happens  in  connection  with  tetanus. 
{Parr,  &c.) 

U  Emprosthonia  would  be  a  better  term  than 
Emprnstlioltmos,  the  latter  word  being  properly 
an  adjective.  [Etyrn.] 

Smp'-tl-er,  s.  [Eng.  empty ;  -er.}  One  who 
or  that  which  empties  or  exhausts. 

"  The  emptier*  have  emptied  them  oat,  and  marred 
their  viue-branches."— tiahtim  1L  2. 

8mp'  ti  ness,  *  emp-ti-nesse,  *  emp- 
ty-ness, s.  [Eng.  empty ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  or 
containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air. 


2.  A  void  space  ;  a  vacuum  ;  vacuity. 

"  Nor  conld  another  In  your  room  have  been, 
Except  mi  emp'lnea  had  come  between." 

Dryden  :  To  my  lard  Chancellor,  41,  42 

3.  Absence  or  deprivation  of  contents  or  in- 
habitants ;  desolation. 

"  Where  cities  stood. 

Well  fenced  and  numerous,  desolation  reigns, 
And  emptiness."  Philips :  Blenheim. 

*  4.  A  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

"Tis  this  which  cause*  tlie  Graces  and  the  Lores  to 
take  ui>  their  l.nbltatlous  in  the  hardest  marlile.  and 
to  subsist  in  tlie  rmn'inea  of  light  and  shadow."— 
Dry'l'"  :  nnfrrtnny  (Pref.l. 

5.  Unsatisfactoriness;  inability  or  failure  to 
•atisfy  the  desires. 

"  Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  emptiness 
of  things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  use, 
in  relation  to  what  Is  to  come  niter."— Atterbury. 

6.  Want  of  intellect  or  knowledge ;  silliness. 

"  Etern.il  smiles  his  emptinnu  betray. 
At  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  nil  the  way." 
Pope:  Prol.  to  Satiret,  816,  81*. 


7.  A  want  or  absence  of  reality ;  vanity ; 
unreality 

**  The  wondrous  virtue  to  ednce 
From  emptineu  itself  a  real  use." 

Cowper  :  Hope,  156. 

*  emp'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  emptio,  from  emptus,  pa. 
par.  ofemo  =  to  buy.]     The  act  of  buying  or 
purchasing ;  a  purchase. 

"There  is  a  dispute  among  the  lawyers,  whether 
Olaucus  his  exchanging  his  golden  armour  with  the 
brazen  one  of  Tydides,  was  emptian  or  commutation." 
—Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

*  emp'-tion-  al.  a.   [Eng.  emption ;  -al.]  That 
may  or  can  be  bought  or  purchased. 

einp'-ty,  *  emp  ti,  *  em-ti,  *  am-ti,  *am- 
tte,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  cemtig  =  (I)  empty,  (2)  idle, 
from  cemta,  cemetta  =  leisure.  ] 
A.  At 


1.  Void ;  containing  nothing,   or  nothing 
but  air. 

"  Till  that  almost  all  empty  la  the  tonne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3.89L 

2.  Devoid,  unfurnished,  destitute. 

"The  heavens  are  much  emptier  of  air  than  any 
vacuum  we  can  make  below."— jfewton. 

3.  Destitute,  waste,  desolate,  deserted. 
"She  [Ninevehj  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste." — 

Nahum  ii.  10. 

4.  Unoccupied,  not  filled,  vacant. 

"The  palmer  seeing  his  left  empty  place." 

Spenser:  F.Q..IL  viii.  ». 

5.  Lacking  force,  power,  or  effect ;  as,  empty 
words. 

*6.  Without  effect. 


7.  Destitute  of  substance  or  reality  ;  unreal, 
shadowy. 

"Consenting  to  bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and 
a  state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the  Second." — 
Macaulay  :  IHtt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

8.  Unsatisfactory;  not  satisfying  the  desires. 

"  More  worth  than  empty  vanities." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  rilf.,  Ii.  8. 

9.  Destitute  of  sense  or  knowledge;  ignorant, 
stupid,  silly,  empty-headed. 

"His  answer  is  a  handsome  way  of  exposing  an 
empty,  trifling,  pretending  pedant ;  the  wit  lively,  the 
satyr  courtly  and  severe."— Felton. 

*  10.  Devoid  of  good  qualities. 

"  Goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good."  Milton :  P.  L.,  Tt  «. 

11.  Unfruitful,  barren. 

"Seven  empty  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind." 
—Genesis  xli.  6. 

12.  Hungry. 

"  My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  S^retf,  iv.  1. 

13.  Without  anything  to  carry ;  unsatisfied. 

"  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger."— Shaketp. : 
Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

*  14.  Destitute,  devoid.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Emuty  of  defence."       Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*  15.  Free,  clear. 

"  I  shall  find  yon  empty  of  that  fault." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  empty  packing-case,  or 
the  like. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  empty, 
vacant,  void,  and  devoid :  "  Empty,  in  the 
natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of  that  which 
is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  vacant 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that  which 
should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That 
which  is  hollow  may  be  empty;  that  which 
respects  an  even  space  may  be  vacant.  A 
house  is  empty  which  has  no  inhabitants ;  a 
seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occupant. 
...  A  dream  is  said  to  l>e  vacant,  or  a  title 
empty :  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour 
vacant.  Void  and  devoid  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  vacant,  .  .  .  thus  we  speak  of  a 
creature  as  void  of  reason,  and  of  an  individual 
as  devoid  of  common  sense."  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  empty  and 
hollow,  see  HOLLOW. 

empty-handed,  a.  Having  nothing  in 
the  lianas  ;  carrying  or  possessing  nothing  of 
value. 

"  Homeward  hurried  Hinwatha. 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  ffinioatha,  xx. 

empty-headed,  a.    Silly,  ignorant. 

"  How  comes  it  that  so  many  worthy  and  wise  men 
depend  upon  so  many  unworthy  and  empty-headed 
fools."— Raleigh. 

empty-hearted,  a.  Destitute  of  feeling, 
heartless. 

"  Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Beverbs  no  hoilowness."        Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  1. 


cmp  -ty,  *  emp  te,  *  em-te,  v.t.  &  t.  t  A.S. 
emtian,  cemtiaii.  ]  [EMPTY,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Make  empty  of  the  contents  ;  to  remove 
or  discharge  the  contents  from  ;  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  make  waste  or  desolate ;  to  clear  of 
inhabitants. 

"  Send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her,  and 
•hall  empty  her  hand."— Jeremiah  11.  2. 

*  3.  To  make  vacant. 
"The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne." 
Shakesp. :  Jiacbeth,  iv.  & 

4.  To  pour  out,  to  discharge. 

"Emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well." 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  25*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  pour  out  or  discharge  the  content*) 
as,  A  river  empties  into  the  sea. 
2.  To  become  empty. 
•'  The  chapel  empties ;  and  thou  mayst  be  gone 
Now,  sun."  SenJonson:  Underwood*. 

emp'-ty-SIS,  s.  [Gr.  «fnmi<ri*  (emptusis)  = 
spitting  ;  i^irrvia  (emptuo)  =  to  spit  upon  :  c» 
(en)  =  in,  on,  and  irrvia  (ptuo)  =  to  spit  out  or 
up.] 

Med. :  Spitting  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  or  the  parts  adjacent. 

*  em-pugn  (g  silent),  v.t.    [IMPUGN.]  To  fight 
or  contend  against ;  to  oppose,  to  resist,  to 
withstand. 

"  Not  for  the  kynges  sauegarde  whom  no  man  em- 
pugned."—Sir  T.  More  :  Workes,  p.  41. 

*  em  pur'-ple,   v.t.     [Pref.    em,   and   Eng. 
purple  (q.v.).]    To  make  of  a  purple  colour; 
to  tinge  or  colour  with  purple. 

"Empurpled  hills."      Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

*  em-puse',  *  em  pu'  sa,  «.     [Gr.  fftvovfa 

(empousa)  =  a   hobgoblin.]      A   phantom,   a 
spectre. 

"  This  was  well  tried  of  old  against  an  empuse  that 
met  Apollouius  Tyanaeus  at  Mount  Caucasus,  —Bishop 
Taylor:  Diss.  from  Popery,  ch.  ii.,  §  10. 

*em-puz-zle,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,,  and  Eng. 
puzzle  (q.v.).]  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"It  has  empuaded  the  enquiries  of  others  to  appro. 
heiul,  and  forced  them  into  strange  conceptions  to 
make  out"— Brovme :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

em-py-e'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  eV"'"'//j-a  (empuema)  = 
a  gathering,  a  suppuration,  an  abscess,  espe- 
cially an  internal  one  ;  cprrucu  (empueo)  =  to 
have  abscesses  in  the  lungs  ;  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
TTvflw  (putho)  =  to  cause  to  rot.]  [Pus.] 

Med. :  A  collection  of  pus  consequent  on 
pleurisy  (q.v. ).  True  empyema  is  pus  secreted 
from  the  pleura  ;  the  false  when  an  abscess  of 
the  lung  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  so  large  as  to 
cause  great  dyspnosa  and  endanger  life,  it  must 
be  let  out  by  puracentesis  thoracis  (tapping  the 
chest). 

Sm-py-e'-sls,  s.     [Gr.  eV7nfn<ris  (empuesis).'] 
[EMPYEMA.] 
Med. :  Suppuration. 

em'-  py-6  gele,  s.  [Gr.  «fxirvo?  (empwm)  a 
suffering  from  an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  dis- 
charging matter,  suppurating  :  iv  (en)  =  in ; 
JTVOI-  (puon)  —  discharge  from  a  sore,  matter, 
pus,  and  «»;Xi)  (kele)  —  a  tumour.] 

Med. :  Abscess  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  th« 
tunica  vaginalis. 

em-pyr'-S-al  or  Sm-pyr-e'-al,  a.  &  «. 

[Lat.  empyrceus ;  Gr.   cfiirvpaio?  (empuraios), 
from  efiirupo?  (empuros)  =  exposed  to  fire  :  ep  . 
(em)  =  iu,  and  vvp  (pur)  =  fire.]    [EMPYREAN.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  or  consisting  of  pure  air  or  light; 
pertaining  to  or  fit  for  the  purest  region  of 
heaven ;  pure,  vital. 

"  The  happy  few 

Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air." 
Wordsworth :  Exmrsi">i.  bk.  IT. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  purest  regions  of  heavM. 

"  The  empyreal  host 
Of  angels,  by  imperial  summons  called." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  588,  684. 

B.  A*  snbst. :  The  same  as  EMPYREAN,  «. 
(q.v.). 

e'm-pjfrr-e'-an,   a.   &  «.    [Lat.  empyrceum; 
Sp.  &  Port,  'empireo;    Fr.    empyree.}     [EM- 
PYREAL.] 
A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EMPYREAL,  a.  (q.v.). 

"  Go,  and  rest 

With  heroes  'mid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Or  in  the  fields  of  empvrean  light." 

H'onUworth  :  Sonnets  to  Liberty. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.     qu  •  Uw. 
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B,  As  subst. :  The  highest  and  purest 
heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was 
supposed  to  exist. 

"  To  our  part  loss  awl  root 
Through  all  the  empyrean." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  a  770,  771. 

e"m  py  reu'-ma,  ».  [Or.  tfunJoniMo  (em> 
pi:reuma)  =  coal  to  preserre  a  smouldering 
fire ;  l/iTvpos  (empuros)  =3  in  or  by  the  fire : 
ev  (en)  =  in,  and  irDp  (/itr)  =s  fire.)  The  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  taste  produced  when 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  close  ves- 
sels are  submitted  to  considerable  heat. 

em-py  reu-mat-ic,  em  py-reu  mttt- 
ic-aX  &•  [Mod.  Lat.  empyreuma  (genit.  em- 
pyreumatis)  ;  -ic,  -teal.]  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  empyreuma  ;  having  the  taste  and 
smell  of  wood  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

t  em-py-reu  -ma-tize,  v.t.  [Eng.,  &c.  em- 
pyreumat(ic) ;  -ize'.]  To  render  empyreumatic 
by  burning  in  close  vessels. 

*e'in-pyr'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  e^nrupos  (empuros) 
=  exposed  to  fire :  e/n  (em)  =  in,  and  iri)p 
(pur)  =  fire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  combus- 
tion or  combustibility. 

*ein-py-r6'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  e>urvp6<o  (em- 
puroo)  =  to  set  on  fire  ;  <f/ii7rvpos  (empuros)  = 
exposed  to  fire.]  A  conflagration,  a  general 
flre. 

"The  former  opinion  that  held  these  cat-iclisms  and 
nnpyr  >ses  universal,  was  such  as  held  that  it  put  a 
total  consummation  unto  thing*  in  this  lower  world, 
especially  that  of  conflagration."— Halt. 

Sin-rods,  s.    [EMEROD.] 

5m  rose,  *.  [Lat.,  etc.  (an)em(one),  and  Eng. 
rose.] 

Bot. :  Anemone  coronaria  (ft).  (Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

e'-mu,  s.    [EMEU.] 

*8m'-u-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emule  =  to  emu- 
late ;  -able.  ]  That  may  be  emulated  or  rivalled. 


&n'-U-late,  v.t.  [Ital.  emulare;  Sp.  emular; 
Fr.  emuler.]  [EMULATE,  a.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or 
actions. 

"  Strove  to  emulate  this  morning's  thunder 
With  his  prodigious  rhetoric." 

Ben  Joraon  :  Catiline,  IT.  X. 

*  2.  To  rival,  to  vie  with,  to  contest  supe- 
riority with. 

"  Thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond."— Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  UL  3. 

*  3.  To  imitate,  to  copy. 

"It  is  likewise  attended  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and 
an  involuntary  laughter,  the  convulsion  emulating 
this  motion."— Arbuthnot. 

*8m'-U-late,  o.  [Lat.  cemulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cemvlor  =  to  try  to  equal,  from  cemulun  = 
striving  to  equal.]  Ambitious. 

"  Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride." 
Shalceip.  :  Hatnlet.  i  L 

4m-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cemulatio,  from  cemu- 
lotus,  pa.  par.  of  cemulor.]  [EMULATE,  a.] 

1.  The   act   of  striving  to  equal  or  excel 
another   in   qualities   or   actions  ;    rivalry  ; 
ambition  to  equal  or  excel. 

"  Then  Study  languished.  Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  fled."      Cowper :  Tatk,  ii.  7S4,  785. 

2.  Envy,  jealousy,  unfair  or  dishonourable 
rivalry  ;  contention. 

"  An  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation" 

Shakes}}. :  Troilut  i  Cretsida,  1.  S. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  emulation  and' 
competition,  see  COMPETITION. 

*Sm'-U-lat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  emulate);  -ive.] 
Inclined  to  emulation ;  rivalling ;  disposed  to 
competition. 

"  All  with  emulative  skill  demand 
To  fill  the  number  of  th'  elected  band." 

Boole:  Jenualem  Delivered,  bk.  T. 

••Sin'-n-lat-ive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  emulative; 
-ly.]  In  an  emulative  manner ;  with  emulation. 

&n'-U~la-tor,  s.  [Lat.  (emulator,  from  cemu- 
latus, pa.  par.  of  cemulor  =  to  emulate.]  One 
who  emulates  ;  a  rival,  a  competitor. 

"As  Virgil  rivalled  Homer,  so  Milton  was  the  emu- 
lator of  both."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  11., 

'Sm'-n-la-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  emulate);  -ory.} 
Contentious,  envious,  jealous. 

"  Look  int»  the  Court,  there  you  see  tedious  attend- 
ance, rmulatory  offlciousness.  —  Bp.  Hall:  Farewell 
Sermon. 


*  em'-u-la-tress,  s.  [Eng.  emulator;  -ess.] 
A  female  who  emulates  ;  a  female  rival  or 
competitor. 

"  The  emuiatreti  of  time,  the  depository  of  actions, 
the  witaess  of  things  past,  aud  advertiser  of  things  to 
come."— H/Hlton :  Tram,  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  !«. 

*em'-ule,  *  eem-ule,  v.t.  [Lat.  asmulut  = 
emulating.  ]  To  emulate. 

**  Yet  cmulintj  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
If  y  pipe,  before  that  emuled  of  many. 
And  plaid  thereon."  Spmter :  Colin  Clout. 

*5-miil'ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  emulgeo.]  To  milk  out, 
to  draw  out  as  milk. 

e--mur-t2nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emulgens,  pr.  par. 
of  emulgeo  =  to  milk  out :  e  =•  out,  and  mulgeo 
«=  to  milk.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Milking  or  draining  out. 

2.  Physiol.  :  The  renal  arteries  and  veins  are 
called  also  emulgent  arteries  and  veins,  the 
ancients  assuming  that  they  strained  and 
"milked  out"  the  serum  by  means  of  the 
kidneys. 

"Through  the  emulgent  branches  the  blood  is 
brought  to  the  kidneys,  and  is  there  freed  of  its 
«erum."— Cheyne. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anat. :  An  emulgent  vein  or  vessel. 


2.  Med. :  A  medicine  which  promotes  the 
flow  of  bile. 

em'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  cemulus;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
emulo;  Fr.  emule.] 

1.  Emulating ;    desirous   of    equalling   or 
excelling ;  rivalling. 

"  What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  effect, 
Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  Jenelh  of  spite, 
Shall  be  the  work  of  one." 

Ben  Jonton :  Catiline,  ill.  4. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object  of 
ambition  or  emulation. 

"B}' strength 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe." 

MMon :  P.  L.,  vi.  820-2. 
*3.  Envious,  jealous. 

"  Wouldst  thou,  oh,  emulmu  Death,  do  so 
And  kill  her  young  to  thy  loss." 

flonne :  Mrt.  BouMred. 

*  4.  Factious,  contentious.  • 

"Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  the  fields  of  late. 
Hade  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction." 

,-ihakesp. :  Troilui  t  Crettida,  iii.  3. 

em'-n-lous-ly,    adv.      [Eng.   emulous;    -ly.} 
In  an  emulous  manner ;   with  emulation  or 
desire  of  equalling  or  excelling. 
"The  islanders,  in  Joyous  mood. 
Rushed  emulously  through  the  flood." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  ti  11. 

em -u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  emulous;  -ness.] 
Tlie'quality  or  state  of  being  emulous  ;  emula- 
tion, ambition  to  excel. 

e-muT-sic,  o.     [Eng.,  <fcc.  emuls(ine);  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  emul- 
sine. 

e-mul'-si-fy,  v.i.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
emulgeo,  and  facia  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To 
make  or  form  an  emulsion. 

e  mul  sine,  e  mul-sin,  s.    [EMULGENT.] 

Chem. :  A  neutral  substance  contained  in 
almonds,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  amygda- 
lin  in  the  presence  of  water,  converting  it 
into  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
glucose.  Emulsin  can  be  obtained  as  a  white 
friable  mass,  soluble  in  water  by  making  an 
emulsion  of  almonds  from  which  the  fixed  oil 
has  been  extracted.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
pure. 

e-mul-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emulsus,  pa. 
par.  of  emulgeo  —to  milk  out,  to  drain.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Finely  divided  matter,  sus- 
pended in  a  colloid  body. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  form  of  medicine  of  a  soft 
liquid  character  resembling  milk  in  colour 
and  consistency ;  a  milk-like  preparation  of 
oil  and  water  united  by  some  saccharine  or 
mucilaginous  substance. 

"  The  ailment  is  dissolved  by  an  operation  resem- 
bling that  of  making  an  emulrion." — Arbuthnot. 

*  e-miU'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
emulgeo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Softening ;  milk-like. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression  ;  as,  emulsive 
seeds. 


3.  Producing  or  yielding  a  milk-like  sub. 
stance  ;  as,  emulsive  acids. 

e-munc  -tor-y,  *  e-munc-tor-ie,  o.  &  i. 

[Lat.  emunctorium  =  a  pair  of  snuffers  ;  emungo 
=  to  clean,  to  cleanse  ;  Fr.  emunctoire  :  ItaL 
emuntorw.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Designed  to  carry  noxious  or 
useless  particles  out  of  the  body. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  :  Any  organ  of  the  body  which  serves 
to  pass  excrementitious  or  waste  matter  ;  an 
excretory  duct. 

"Superfluous  matter  deflows  from  the  body  under 
their  proper  emunctoriet."—  Brown*  :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  e  mus-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emuscatus,  pa. 
par.  ot  emusco  =  to  free  or  clear  from  moss  : 
e  =  out,  away,  and  muscus  =  moss.]  A  freeing 
or  clearing  from  moss. 

"The  most  infallible  art  of  eminent  ion  is  taking 
away  the  cause  by  dressing  with  lime."—  Evelyn.  U. 
vii.,  §  8. 

S-myd'-I-<L89,s.  pi.  [Lat.  emys,  genit.  emyd(is), 
and  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :   Terrapins,    Mud    Tortoises.      A 
family  of  Chelonians.    Feet  palmated  ;  claws 
five,  four  of  them  sharp  ;  jaws  horny  ;  shell 
solid,  covered  with  horny  plates  ;  marginal 
plates   twenty-three   or   twenty-five,    hinder 
pair  free  ;  sternal  shields  eleven  or  twelve  ; 
neck  retractile.    They  are  common  in  warm 
climates,  but  species  exist  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  two  being  found 
in  Europe.    They  are  generally  of  small  size. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  family  has  existed  from 
Oolitic  times  till  now. 


em'-y-din,  «.    [Gr.  eftu's  (emus),  genit.  ifivS 
(emudos)  =  a  turtle  ;  suft'.  -in  (C/tem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  white  nitrogenous  substance  con- 
tained in  the  yolk  of  turtles'  eggs.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  dilute  potash,  swells-  up  in  acetic  acid 
without  dissolving,  and  dissolves  iu  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  without  violet  coloration. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

e-myd'-i-iim,  *.  [Latinised  dimin.  of  Gr. 
eftus  (emus)."]  [EMYS.J 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  (Spiders). 
Order  Colopoda,  tribe  or  family  Tardigrada. 
Three  species  are  British,  one  —  viz.,  Emydium 
testudo  —  common  on  the  moss  covering  tiled 
roofs.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

t  e-myd-6-sau  -ri~an,  o.  &  ».  [Gr.  «^v« 
(emus),  genit.  cfuioot  (emudos)  =  a  water  tor- 
toise, and  Eng.,  <fec.  saurian  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Having  certain  affinities   to 
lizards  on  the  one  hand  and  to  water  tor- 
toises on  the  other.    Pertaining  to  the  Emy- 
dosauriaus  [B]. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  De  Blainville's  name  for 
an  order  of  Reptiles  in  which  he  places  the 
Crocodiles.     The  term  has   given   place   to 
Crocodilia  (q.v.). 

em'-yg,  s.  [Lat.  emys  ;  Gr.  epvf  (emus)  =  a 
water  tortoise.] 

1.  Zool.  :   Terrapin  or   Mud   Tortoise.     A 
genus  of  Chelonians,  the  typical  one  of  tha 
family  Eraydidae. 

2.  Paloeont.  :  A  species  has  been  found  in 
the  Wealden. 

en-,  pref.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in.]  A  prefix  adopted 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  repre- 
sents the  Latin  in.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
found  in  English  compound  verbs  with  the 
sense  of  in,  within,  the  form  en  being  adopted 
through  the  influence  of  other  verbs  taken 
directly  from  the  French.  In  many  cases  the 
original  form  in  is  also  used,  so  that  two 
forms  of  the  same  verb  are  found  co-existent  ; 
as  engulf,  ingulf;  enquire,  inquire,  where  there 
is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 
forms.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  double 
forms  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  of  the  forms 
to  become  obsolete,  while  in  others,  as  ensure 
and  insure,  the  meanings  have  become  dif- 
ferentiated. Before  t  and  p,  and  sometimes 
before  m,  en-  becomes  em.  In  many  cases  en- 
as  a  prefix  appears  to  have  little  if  any  force  ; 
in  most  instances  it  has  the  force  of  in  or 
within,  and  in  many  it  expresses  change  of 
state,  as  enrich,  enslave.  It  sometimes,  and 
especially  in  scientific  terms,  represents  the 
Greek  *v  (en)  =  in. 

-en,  -n,  a  verbal  formative  from  otfter  verbs. 
[A.S.  -enian,  -nian  ;  Goth.  -nan,  a  termination 


t>6il,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.     - 1  ion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -hie.  -die-  *c-  =  beL  del. 
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forming  iutrans.  verbs  from  the  pa.  par.  of 
primitive  verbs,  as  wakan,  wok,  wakan-$,  to 
"wake,  watch,"  whence  wakn-an ;  A.S.  woe- 
niaii,  wacnan  =  to  become  awake,  t<>  awaken  ; 
BO  from  drincan,  drunc,  druiicen ;  druncnan, 
to  get  drowned.] 

I.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  apparent  difference  of  meaning  be- 
tween, e.g.,  wake  and  waken,  which  seemed 
mere  fonnal  variants,  that  other  verbs  re- 
ceived, by  form-association,  secondary  forms, 
as  threat,  threaten, ;  haste,  hasten ;  list,  listen ; 
Kark,  hearken ;  hap,  happen ;  glisten,  glist ;  and 
probably  heighten,  lengthen,  strengthen,  though 
some  of  these  may  also  be  due  to  form-associa- 
tion with  -en  [II.]. 

IL  A  verbal  formative  from  adjectives  :  as 
fatten,  whiten,  sweeten,  and  perhaps  heighten, 
lengthen,  &c,  [I.] 

HI.  An  adjectival  formative  from  nouns  : 
as  wooden. 

IV.  A  plural  termination  of  nouns,  now  ob- 
solete except  in  oxen,  children,  and  brethren. 

V.  A  plural  termination  of  verbs,  now  ob- 
solete. 

VL  A  feminine  suffix  in  nouns,  of  which 
only  one  instance  survives,  viz.  :  vixen,  the 
feminine  of  fox. 

£n,  s.     [From  the  letter  n.  ] 
Print. :  Half  an  em  (q.v.). 

Sn-a    ble,    v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.    able 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  able  ;  to  give  power  or  ability 
to  ;  to  supply  with  power,  force,  or  strength  ; 
to  empower. 

"  Exercise  enable!  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigour."— Spectator.  No.  i»5. 

2.  To  supply  with  means  to  do  any  act. 

'•  I  shall  be  enabled 
To  make  payment  of  iny  debts." 

Matsinger :  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  legally  capable  or  competent ; 
to  empower,  to  authorize. 

*  4.  To  make  competent ;  to  furnish  or  en- 
dow with  ability  or  knowledge  ;  to  inform. 

"  To  Baser tai u  you  I  woll  myselfe  enable." 

Chaucer:  Kemedie  of  Loaf,  A.  28. 

*  8n-a'-ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enable;  -went.} 

1.  The  act  of  enabling  or  giving  ability  to. 

"  Learning  bath  no  less  jwwer  and  efficacy  in  en- 
ablement  towards  martial  and  military  virtue  and 
prowess."— Bacon  :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

2-  That  which  enables  or  gives  ability. 

"They  owe  much  of  these  furtherances  and  en- 
abltmenti  to  the  civil  discipline  and  politick  litera- 
ture of  court*."— Xountaffu  :  Devout*  Etsayct,  p.  118. 

fa-act',   v.t.   &  i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.   act 

(q-v.).] 

A.  Transitive, : 

*  I.  To  act,  to  perform,  to  do,  to  effect. 

"  Conscience,  anticipating  time, 
Already  raes  the  enacted  crime." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  i.  2. 

*  2.  To  represent  by  action  ;  to  act  the  part 
Of  on  or  as  on  the  stage. 

"  What  did  you  enact  I "     Shakttp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  S. 

*  3.  To  set  down,  to  record. 

"A  little  barm  done  to  a  great  good  end 
For  lawful  iwlicy  remains  enacted." 

Shuketp. :  RajK  of  Lucrece,  M». 

4.  To  decree,  to  establish,  to  appoint. 
"Such   ceremonies  as  Moses  and  Aaron  have  en- 

UCted.'-  Wilton  :  Arte  of  Logike,  to.  16. 

5.  To  establish  as  a  law  ;  to  give  validity  to 
a  bill ;  to  pass  or  sanction  as  a  law. 

"The  senate  were  authors  of  all  counsels  in  the 
state  ;  and  what  was  by  them  consulted  and  agreed, 
was  proposed  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  enacted  or 
commanded.'— Temple. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  decree,  to  determine. 

"  Ood  did  dalgne  to  talk  with  men, 
He  enacting,  they  observing."       Sidney. 

*  fin-act',  *.    [ENACT,  v.]    That  which  is  en- 
acted ;  a  decision,  a  determination,  a  purpose. 

Sn-act'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [ENACT,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  decreeing  or  estab- 
lishing as  a  law. 

enacting-clause,  s. 
law:   That  clause  of  a  bill  which  gives 
legislative  sanction. 

*  Sn-act'-Jve,  a.    [Eng.  enact ;  -ive.]   Having 
power  to  enact ;  enacting,  decreeing,  or  estab- 
lishing as  a  law. 

"An  emcH»e  statute  regardeth  only  what  shall  be. 
—Bp.  Bramhall :  Schltm  Guarded  (less),  p.  271. 


en-act'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enact;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  acting,  doing,  or  performing  any  act. 

*  2.  The  representation  or  acting  of  a  pai  t 
or  character. 

3.  The  act  of  decreeing,  establishing,  or 
sanctioning  as  a  law. 

"  What  terrible  slaughters  succeeded  in  consequence 
of  its  enactment"—  eoldtmith  :  Citizen  of  tha  World, 
let  79. 

4.  A  law  enacted  ;  a  decree  ;  an  act. 

en-&Ct'  -or,  s.    [Eng.  enact;  -or.  I 

*  1.  One  who  performs  or  does  any  act. 
"  The  violence  of  either  griel  or  Joy, 

Their  own  enactort  with  themselves  destroy." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  in.  1 

T  The  Quartos  read  enactures. 
2.  One  who  enact.;,  decrees,  or  establishes 
as  a  law. 

"This  is  an  assertion  by  which  the  .  .  .  enactor  of 
this  law  of  good  and  evil,  is  highly  dishonoured."— 
Atterbury  :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.  (Pref.) 

*  en-act  -ure,  s.    [Eng.  enact;  -we.]   A  pur- 
pose, a  determination. 

*  en-age',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  age  (q.v.).] 
To  make  aged,  to  whiten. 

"  That  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  enaged." 

Syloetter:  DuBartat;  Eden,  1M. 

en-ai'-nia,  s.  pi.    [ANAIMA.] 

*  en-air',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  air  (q.v.).] 
To  air,  to  employ,  to  use. 

"  Shee  it  enairet  in  prose  and  poesy." 

Daviet  :  Wittet  Pilgrimage,  p.  M. 

en-al  -I-6-saur,  s.    [ENALIOSAURIA.] 

Palceont.  :  A  reptile  of  the  order  Enalio- 
sauria  (q.v.). 

en-al-i-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «VoA«K  (ena- 
lios),  ciyaAtot  (einalios)  =  marine,  and  <raupo$ 
(sauros),  o-avpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  An  extinct  sub-class  of  gigantic 
reptiles  akin  to  crocodiles  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  to  that  of  fishes  in  their  vertebral 
column.  The  teeth  were  in  sockets,  the  eyes 
large  and  surrounded  by  bony  plates,  the 
vertebrae  concave  on  both  sides,  the  body 
ending  in  a  long  tail,  the  feet  converted  into 
paddles,  apparently  no  scales  on  the  skin. 
The  sub-classJSnaliosauria  was  constituted  by 
De  la  Beche,  and  named  by  Prof.  Owen,  who, 
in  1860,  divided  it  into  two  orders  :  Ichthyo- 
pterygia  and  Saurppterygia.  The  first  order 
includes  one  family:  Ichthyosauridse  ;  and 
the  second  order  two  :  Nothosauridae  and 
Plesiosauridse.  For  an  investigation  of  the 
zoological  position  of  the  Enaliosauria  see  the 
Presidential  Address  of  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq., 
F.B.S.,  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1883 
(Qunr.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  44). 
Range  in  time  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

en  al  I  6-sau  ri  an,  a.  &  s.    [ENALIOBAU- 

RIA.] 

A.  -4s    adj.  :    Pertaining   to   the   marine 
saurians,  placed  in  the  order  Enaliosauria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  order  itself. 


en-al'-la-ge,  s.  [Gr.  =  change  ;  ei 
(enallasso),  to  change,  barter,  exchange  ;  tv 
(en)  =  in,  and  aAAao-oxo  (allusso)  =  to  change.] 
Gram.  :  A  figure  by  which  some  change  is 
made  in  the  common  modes  of  speech,  as 
when  one  mood  or  tense  of  a  verb,  or  one 
number,  case,  or  gender  of  a  noun,  &c.,  is 
substituted  for  another  :  as,  Lat.  scelus  = 
wickedness,  put  for  scelestus  =  wicked  ;  Eng. 
'''We,  the  king." 

cn  al  los   te  ga,  s.    [Gr.  eWAAos  (enallos)  = 
changed,  contrary,  and  <TT<-'YT»  (^tege)  =  a  roof.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  the  typical 
one  of  the,  family  Enallostegidae  (q.v.). 

en  al  16  steg  I  daj,  «   pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  en- 
allosteg(a),  and  Lat  fern,  pi  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  having  simple 
cells  arranged  in  two  alternate  series. 


s.    fFr.  en  =  in,  and  aileron  = 
a  little  wing.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  bordure  charged 
with  eight  birds. 

en-am'-bush,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and 
Eng.  ambush  (q.v.).]  To  place  or  hide  in  an 
ambush. 

"  Close  to  a  flood,  whose  stream 
Used  to  give  all  their  cattle  drink,  they  there  en- 
ambuthed  them." 

Chapman  :  Uomer'i  Iliad,  xvlii. 


en-am -el,  *  en-am  aile,  *  cn  am  mell, 

s.  &  a.  [Fr.  en  =  in,  upou,  and  ainaile,  uinel, 
ammel ;  0.  Fr.  esmail  =  enamel,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
smulzjan  ;  M.  II.  Ger.  smelzen  =  to  smelt  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  La.ngiia.ge: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  vitreous,  opaque,  coloured  material, 
tractable  in  the  fire,  and  used  iu  ornamenting 
metals ;  in  painting  on  metals,  to  be  subse- 
quently fired.     The  art  of  painting  in  enamel 
or  with  metalline  colours,  and  fixing  them  by 
fire,  was   practised    by  the    Egyptians   and 
Etruscans  on  pottery,  and  passed  from  them 
to  the  Greeki}  and    Romans.      It  was    also 
practised  among  the  Chinese.     Specimens  of 
enamelled  work  are  yetextantof  early  British, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  manufacture.     An  en- 
amelled jewel,  made  by  order  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  A.D.  887,  was  discovered  iu  Somerset- 
shire, and  is  preserved  atOxford.  An  enamelled 
gold  cup  was  presented  by  King  John  to  the 
corporation  of   Lynn,  and  is  yet  preserved. 
Luca  della  Robbia,  born  about  1410,  applied 
tin  enamel  to  pottery,  and  excelled  in  the  art. 
Bernard  Palissy,  the  Huguenot  potter  (1500- 
1589),  devoted  many  years  to  the  discovery 
and  application  of  enamels  of  various  colours 
to  pottery,  and  was  remarkably  successful. 
His  method  died  with  him.    John  Petitot,  of 
Geneva  (1C07-1691),  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  to  excel  in  portraits.    The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  from  France  to 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Geneva.    Enamel  is  ap- 
plied to  various  kinds  of  pots  and  pans  for 
stewing  and  preserving  fruit,  the  flavour  of 
which  would  be  injured  by  contact  with  iron, 
and   its  wholesomeness   by  being  cooked   in 
vessels  of  brass  or  copper.      The   ordinary 
enamel  for  the  purpose  is  common  glass  fused 
with  oxide  of  lead.    This  will  not  resist  vinegar 
and  some  other  acids,  and  a  dangerous  poison 
may  be  present  unsuspected.    Articles  exposed 
to  the  weatlier  are  sometimes  enamelled  to> 
preserve  them  from  rusting.     This  lias  been 
done  with  ploughshares,  mould-boards,  water- 
wheels. 

(2)  That  which  is  enamelled  ;  a  work  of  art 
worked  in  enamel. 

(.'!)  A  glassy  opaque  bead  obtained  by  the 
blowpipe. 
(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  bright  smooth  surface,  like  enamel. 

"  Down  from  !:er  eyes  welled  the  pearles  round, 
UlK>u  the  bright  en.uwl  of  her  face."      Fairfax. 

*  (2)  Gloss,  polish. 

"  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Fillcaja  iu  the 
thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  at 
Petrarch  iu  the  style."— Maoiulay. 

(3)  A  kind  of  cosmetic  or  paint  for  the  face. 
II.  Anat. :  The  ivory -like  crust  of  the  exposed 

surfaces  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  to  the 
commencement  of  the  roots.  It  is  a  delicate 
cellular  wavy  network  of  hexagonal  crystalline 
fibres,  with  calcareous  deposits  in  the  cells, 
thickest  over  the  top  of  the  crown. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling ;  enamelled. 

enamel-germ,  ». 

Anat. :  A  down-growth  of  epithelium,  whence 
conies  ultimately  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 
There  are  common  and  special  enamel-germs. 
(Quain.) 

enamel-kiln,  . 

Porcelain:  The  enamel-kiln  for  firing  por- 
celain which  has  been  bat-priuted,  that  is, 
printed  on  the  glaze,  is  made  of  fired-day 
skbs,  and  is  6fc  by  3}  feet,  and  7J  feet  high, 
with  flues  beneath  and  around.  The  fireplaces 
are  at  the  sides,  and  smoke  and  flame  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  interior. 

enamel-membrane,  .-. 

Anat. :  The  columnar  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  the  pulp  belonging  to  the  enamel- 
organ.  (Quain.)  •> 

enamel-organ,  ••. 

Anat. :  The  enamel-germ,  after  epithelial 
processes  have  appeared  upon  it  and  upon  the 
membrane.  (Quain.) 

enamel-painting,  s. 

Art :  Painting  upon  metal  previously  covered 
with  a  glazed  ground.  This  kind  of  painting 
can  only  be  done  in  small  pieces,  and  ft  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  porcelain  painting  as 
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miniature  does  to  water-colour  painting.  The 
metals  used  are  gold  and  copper ;  the  latter  is 
usually  gilt ;  silver  is  never  used,  because  that 
metal  is  liable  to  blister  and  otherwise  injure 
the  enamel,  and  brass  is  of  too  fusible  a  quality. 
For  bijouterie  an  opalised  semi-transparent 
ground  is  laid  on,  or  a  transparent  one  through 
which  the  foil  may  be  seen.  For  painting,  an 
opaque  white  ground,  such  as  we  see  on  the 
dial-plates  of  clocks,  is  placed  on  the  metal. 
The  laying-on  and  burning-iu  of  this  ground 
is  called  Enamelling  (q.v.).  The  best  works 
of  this  nature  were  executed  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  No  course  of  experi- 
ments has  hitherto  made  known  the  sub- 
stances of  which  ancient  enamels  were  com- 
posed, or  the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
employed.  The  colouring  paste,  which  forms 
the  base,  consists  of  oxides  of  lead  and  tin 
fused  with  silex,  in  certain  quantities,  the 
opaque  qualities  being  given  by  the  oxide  of 
tin,  while  various  colours  are  produced  by  the 
addition  of  the  metallic  oxides :  thus,  from 
copper  green  is  obtained,  red  from  gold  or 
iron,  and  blue  from  col>alt.  The  colours  are 
mixed  with  spike,  oil  of  lavender,  and  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Camel's-hair  or  sable  brushes 
are  used  by  the  artist,  and  the  plate  undergoes 
the  process  of  firing  after  each  layer  of  colour 
is  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  Sometimes 
a  highly-finished  enamel  requires  fifteen  or 
twenty  firings.  Enamel-painting  on  lava  is  a 
newly-invented  style  of  painting  very  service- 
able for  monuments.  The  material  used  con- 
sists of  Volvic  stone  and  lava  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne.  (Fairholt.) 

eiamel  paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  glazed 
metallic  coating.  Various  metallic  pigments 
are  employed,  such  as  will  spread  quickly  and 
take  a  polish.  The  pigments  are  white  lead, 
oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  barytes,  china  clay, 
whiting,  chalk,  in  a  menstruum  or  upon  a 
previous  coating  of  glycerine,  size,  collodion, 
water  varnish,  &c. ;  afterwards  polished  by 
an  agate  or  between  calendering  or  burnishing 
cylinders.  (P night.) 

Sn-am'-eL  '  ^n-aum-ayl,  v.t.  &  i.    [EN- 
AMEL, S.J 
A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally: 
L  To  bay  enamel  upon ;  to  coat  with  enamel. 

"  High  as  th'  enamelled  cupola,  which  towers, 
All  rich  with  arabesques  of  gold  aud  flowers." 

Moore  :  feiled  Proplttt  of  tihorauan. 

2.  To  paint  or  inlay  in  enamel. 

M  I  bequeath  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  the  enamelled 
silver  plates  to  distinguish  bottles  of  wine  bj."—Sanft. 

3.  To  form  a  smooth,  glossy,  enamel-like 
•urface  upon  ;  as,  To  enamel  paper. 

H.  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  colours,  as 
It  were  inlaid. 

"  A  gaudy  spendthrift  heir. 
All  glossy  gajr.  enamelled  M  with  gold." 

.  &otn«m :  Castte  of  Indolence,  i.  51. 

*  B,  Intrans.  r  To  practise  the  art  of  enam- 
elling ;  to  paint  .  i  enamel. 

"Though  it  wen  foolish  to  colour  or  tmim'l  upon 
the  glasses  of  telescopes,  yet  to  gild  tbe  tubes  of  them 
may  render  them  more  acceptable  to  tbe  users,  with- 
out l*««T"'"g  the  clearness  of  the  object,"— Boyle, 

•en  am'-el  lar,  * en-am-el-ar, a.  [Eng. 
enamel;  -or.]"  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
enamel ;  smooth,  gloss". 

in-am'-elled,  pa.  par.    '•a.    [ENAMEL,  «.] 

enamelled-board,  >.  Card-boar  ~  treated 
with  a  surface  of  white  lead  and  size  laid  on 
by  a  large,  flat  brush  and  smoothed  by  a  round, 
badger's  hair-brush.  A  powder  of  talc  (silicate 
Of  magnesia)  is  rubbed  upon  the  dried  surface 
of  lead,  and  the  face  is  .then  polished  by  the 
brush. 

enamelled  leather,  s.  A  glazed  leather 
for  boots,  shoes,  carriage  upholstery,  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  prepared  from  hides,  which 
are  split  to  the  required  thickness,  well  tanned, 
carried,  and  passed  through  two  operations ; 
the  first  to  render  the  leather  impermeable  to 
the  varnish,  and  the  latter  to  lay  on  the  Tar- 
nish. Th«  hides  used  are  those  of  kip,  calf, 
ox,  or  horse.  They  are  rublted  on  the  grain  or 
flesh  side  with  three  coatings  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  ochre  or  ground  chalk,  and 
dried  after  each  coating.  The  surface  is  then 
pumiced,  treated  with  the  same  material  of  a 
thinner  quality  in  several  applications.  Over 
the  surface  thus  prepared  are  laid  successive 
layers  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  of  the  oil  mixed 
with  lamp-black  and  turpentine  spread  on 


with  a  brush.  The  surface,  which  has  become 
black  and  .shining,  is  then  varnished  with 
copal  and  linseed  oil  with  colouring  matters. 
Five  coats  of  varnish  are  successively  applied, 
and  the  colours  are  varied  at  wilL  (Knight.) 
[PATENT  LEATHER.] 

enamelled-paper,  s.    [ENAMEL-PAPER.] 

enamelled  photograph,  s. 

Photog. :  A  photograph,  for  the  ground  of 
which  metal  or  pottery  is  used  ;  the  image  is 
developed  by  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  naif- 
tints  are  overdone  or  obscured,  and  the  deep 
shades  are  covered  with  a  thick  deposit.  The 
heat  of  the  muffle  drives  off  the  organic  mat- 
ters, which  formed  but  vehicles,  and  the  fire 
cleans  the  image  and  restores  the  brilliancy 
and  delicacy.  A  thin  layer  of  flux  fixes  the 
image.  (Knight.) 

enamelled-ware,  s.  The  enamelling  of 
hollow-ware  is  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass, 
borax,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed,  fused, 
cooled,  and  ground  The  ware  is  cleansed 
with  acid,  wetted  with  gum  water,  the  powder 
dusted  on,  and  then  fused  by  heat  carefully 
applied. 

en-am'-el-ler,  «.  [Eng.  enamel;  -er.]  One 
who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  enam- 
elling. 

"  In  tbe  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards,  there  were 
Greek  enameUeri  in  England,  who  both  practised 
and  taught  tbe  art."—  Walpole :  Anecdote*,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
a  (Note.) 

en  am  -el-ling,   en-am-el-lng,  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  s.     [ENAMEL,  r.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel ; 
enamel-painting ;  the  art  of  applying  vitrifi- 
able  colours  to  metal,  pottery,  or  glass.  The 
colours  are  prepared  from  the  oxides  of  differ- 
ent metals,  melted  with  a  vitreous  flux  and 
laid  on  with  a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being 
oil  of  spike  or  some  other  essential  oil.  The 
work  is  heated  in  a  muffle,  which  fuses  the 
colours  so  that  they  adhere  to  the  metal  or 
other  object.  The  principal  colours  are  ox- 
ides of  lead,  platinum,  chromium,  uranium. 
Oxides  of  tin  and  antimony  give  opacity.  The 
enameller  works,  not  with  actual  colours,  but 
with  materials  which  will  assume  certain 
colours  under  the  action  of  fire.  [ENAMEL, 
ENAMEL-PAINTING.] 

"  The  colouring  of  furs,  enameling  and  anealing."— 
Sprat :  Hitt.  of  Royal  Society,  p.  286. 

enamelling -furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for 
vitrifying  the  enamel  coating  on  a  plate,  glass, 
or  biscuit.  The  work  is  placed  in  a  muffle, 
which  consists  of  an  arched  chamber  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  furnace,  and  surrounded  by 
fuel,  which  keeps  it  at  a  red  heat,  although 
the  fuel  cannot  touch  the  work.  The  furnace 
and  muffle  are  sometimes  made  of  sheet-iron 
mounted  on  legs  so  as  to  bring  the  work  to 
the  level  of  the  artist's  eye. 

enamelling-lamp,  s. 

Glass:  A  glass-blower's  lamp  with  blow-pipe 
for  performing  some  of  the  more  delicate 
surface  ornamentation  of  glass. 

* en-am'-el-Ust,  s.  [Eng.  enamel ;  -ist.]  The 
same  as  ENAMELLER  (q.v.). 

*  en-am-6-ra'-do,  s.  [Sp.]  One  who  is  enam- 
oured of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  An  enamnradn  neglects  all  other  tilings  to  accom- 
plish his  delight."— Sir  T.  Herbert ;  Travelt,  p.  74. 

t  en-am'-OUT,  v.t.  (O.Fr.  enamorer:  Fr.  en  =• 
in,  and  amour  ;  Lat.  amor  =  love.]  To  inflame 
with  love  ;  to  make  exceedingly  fond  or  loving  ; 
to  captivate,  to  charm  :  followed  by  of  or  with 
before  the  object  of  love,  (Not  used  now  ex- 
cept in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Some  also  spy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty 
in  th*  ways  of  God.  as  to  enamour  them  to  a  practice 
of  them,  and  that  even  with  delight  "—South  :  Her- 
mom,  ToL  trii.,  ser.  13. 

e-na-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out  from,  here 
=  the  opposite  of;  nanus;  Gr.  va*o?  (nanos), 
vavvov  (nannos)  =  a  dwarf  ;  -ation.] 

Bot. :  Excessive  development  (R.  Brown, 
1874.) 

en-an-the'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  h  (en)  =  m,  and 
avOnn*  (anthema)  (only  used  in  composition), 
from  iv9iu  (antheo)  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.) 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  certain  eruptions  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 


en-an-the'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
ai/0>)<ri$  (anthesis)  =  a  blossom  or  bloom  ; 
ai/6<fu  (antheo)  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.] 

Med.  :  An  eruption  on  the  skin  arising  from 
some  internal  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  Ate. 

*  en  an-ti  op  a  th&  s.    [Gr.  ivavnovaBi* 
(enantiopatheff)  =  to  have  contrary  properties, 
from  cpupTto;  (enantios)  =  opposite,  and  ndBot 
(pathos)  =  suffering,  an  affection.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  case  In  the  cure  of  bodies. 
enantio/j-i/h//.  ana  not  homoeopathy,  is  tbe  true  medi- 
cine of  mind*."—  Sir  W.  Bamilton. 

2.  The  same  as  ALLOPATHY  (q.v.). 

en  an-tl-o'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  contradiction,  from 
iwtmrff  (enantios)  =  opposite.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that 
which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  stated  in 
the  opposite  :  as,  "  He  didn't  like  it—  oh,  no  I" 

*  en-arjh',  «.<.    [INARCH.] 


',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENARCH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Furnished  with  or  made  ia 
the  form  of  an  arch. 

"  Full  mightily  enarcked  enuiron." 

Lydgate  :  Start*  of  Theixt,  pi  tt. 

2.  Her.  :  Arched. 

en-ar'-gite,  *.  [Ger.  enargit,  from  Gr. 
evapYns  (enarges)  =  distinct,  visible  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Afire.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Hard- 
ness, 3  ;  sp.  gr.,  4*3  —  4  -4;  lust  re,  metallic; 
colours,  grey  or  iron-black.  Compos.  :  Sul- 
phur, 30-9  —  34'50;  arsenic,  15'63—  19'14; 
copper,  46-62  —  50-59;  antimony,  0  —  1-fll  ; 
iron,  0—1-58;  and  silver,  0—0-2.  Found  in. 
America,  Chili,  Colorado,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*  en-arm",  *  en  arme',  v.t.  [Pref.  tn,  and 
Eng.  arm  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  arm. 

"While  shepherds  they  tnarme  vnus'd  to  danger." 

Budion  :  Judith,  i.  37L 

2.  Cook.:  To  stuff.  (Liber  Cure  Coeorum,  p.  29.) 
en-armed',  a.     [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.  armed 


Her. :  Having  horns,  hoofs,  Ac.,  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  that  of  the  body. 

*  e-nar-ra'-tion,  s.     [Lat  enarratio,  from 

enarro  =  to  describe,  to  relate :  e  =  ex  —  out 
(intens.),  and  narro  =  to  tell,  to  narrate.]  A 
narration,  explanation,  or  description. 

"An  historical!  enarration  of  the  yean  of  their 
generation  of  lilt."—Biihop  Hall:  Defence  of  the  lit. 
monttrttnce. 


is,  ».  [Gr.  ivdpOpatns  (mar* 
throsis)  =  a  kind  of  jointing  when  the  ball  is 
deep  set  in  the  socket :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
ap0pov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

Anat.  :  A  particular  kind  of  jointing. 
[Etym.]  It  is  a  highly-developed  arthrodia. 
The  convex  surface  assumes  a  globular  shape, 
and  the  concavity  is  so  much  deepened  as  to 
be  cup-like  ;  hence  the  appellation,  ball  and 
socket  The  ball  is  Kept  in  apposition  with, 
the  socket  by  means  of  a  capsular  ligament, 
which  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  accessory 
fibres  at  certain  parts  that  are  likely  to  be 
much  pressed  upon.  The  best  example  of 
euarthrosis  is  the  hip-joint,  and  next  to  it 
the  shoulder ;  in  the  hitter  the  cavity  is  but 
imperfectly  developed.  This  species  of  joint 
is  capable  of  motion  of  all  kinds,  api>osition 
and  circumduction  being  the  most  perfect, 
but  rotation  limited. 

*e-nas  -cent,  a.  [Lat.  enascens,  pr.  par.  of 
enascor  =  to  spring  up  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
nascor  =  to  be  born.]  Rising,  springing  forth, 
being  born. 

"  In  which  yon  Just  get  tbe  first  glimpse,  as  it  were, 
of  an  enatcent  equivocation."—  Wartnurton .  Occa~ 
rional  Reflections,  pu  ii. 

*  e-na-ta'-tton,  *.  [Lat.  e  —  ex  —  out  and 
natatio  =  a  swimming;  nato  =  to  swim.]  The 
act  of  swimming  out ;  an  escape  by  swimming. 

e-na'te,  o.  [Lat  enatus,  pa.  par.  of  enascor  = 
to  spring  out] 

1.  Growing  or  springing  out 

••  Ostolojers  hav»  very  "•»  o*?""*  **»»*  *e> 
parts  »ppertaining  to  the  bones,  which  stand  out  at  a- 
Sistanci  from  th«Tr  bodies,  are  either  theadnat*  or  to» 
mate  part*."— SmU* :  fortraitwe  of  Old  Alt,  p.  17*. 

2.  Related  on  the  mother's  side.   [Used  also 
substantively,  for  one  so  related.] 


bSll,  b67;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $nis;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pn  -f. 
-dan,  -ti»p  =  shan.   -tton.  -sion  =  shun:  -tfon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -alous,  -clous  =  sb«s.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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e-na'-iion,  s.    [ENATE.] 

1.  Bit. :  The  production  of  outgrowths  or 
appendages  on  the  surface  of  an  organ. 

2.  Ethnol. :  Relationship  through  the  mother. 

*  £n-aun  ter,  adv.    [Pi-ef.  en  =  in,  and  Mid. 
Eng.   aunitr  (q.v.).]     In  case ;   perchance ; 
lest  perhaps. 

"  Auger  ./ould  not  let  him  spank  to  the  tree, 
£nauut,r  hit  rage  might  cooled  be." 

Speraer:  Shepheurdi  Calender  (Feb.). 

*e-naV-I-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enavigatum,  sup. 
of  enavigo  =  to  sail  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
navigo  =  to  >»ail ;  navis  =  a  ship.]  To  sail 
out  or  over.  (Cockeram.) 

•en-baste,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  baste 
(q.v.).]  To  steep,  to  imbue. 

"  Enbattxd  witw  vain  opinion*."—  Philpot :  Workt, 
P.87S. 

*  en  bat  ele,  *  £n  bat-all,  v.t.     [EMBAT- 
TLE.] 

*  en  baum.  *  en  baume,  *  enbawme,  v.t. 
[ENBALM.] 

*Sn-bi'be,  *en-t>ybe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in, 
and  Lat.  bibo  =  to  drink.] 

1.  To  imbibe. 

"  Bosalgar  an<  other  matere*  enbibing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,Z81 

2.  To  soak. 

"  There  tresses  with  oyle 
Were  newly  embybed." 

Melton :  Crovne  of  Lavrell 

*8n  blaunch,  v.t.  tO.  Fr.  enb'ianchir.]  To 
make  white. 

"  Te  are  to  emblanchjd  with  beleparoles." 

P.  Plowman,  9,836. 

*  Sn  -  bolned',   s.      [Pref.    en  =  in;  bolned.] 

Bounded  or  swelled  invo  a  round  or  globular 
form. 

"  Your  cheket  embolned  like  a  melow  custard." 
Ch&tcer:  Another  Ballade. 

•gn-boss ,  *  en-boose,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in, 
and  Eng.  boss  (q.v.).]  To  emboss  (q.v.). 

"  I  emboue,  I  make  thyng«_  to  soeiu  great,  j*  em- 
totte."—Paligrave. 

*  en-bra'9e,  v.t.    [EMBRACE.] 

*j£n  bra  ke,  v.t.  [Pref.  tw,  and  Eng.  brake 
(q.v.).]  To  ensnare,  to  entuigle,  to  embrake. 

"  Being  enbraked  and  hamp».d  in  the  midlet  of 
these  mortalle  straight*."—  Udal:  Jpoph.  of  Eratmut, 
P.JM. 

*en-braude,  '  en-broude,  v.t.  [EM- 
BROIDER.] To  embroider. 


*£n  bread  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  bread 
(q.v.).]  To  make  into  a  piece  of  bread. 

"  Christes  body  is  not  enbreaded  no  more  than  the 
Oodhede  ij  deemed  enbreaded.  for  yt  is  entierly  in 
eche  bred."—  Oettt:  P.  11.,  p.  86. 

*  en  brewe,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   To  make 
dirty,  to  soil. 

"  Xnbrewe  no  uapery  (or  no  reeklesnes." 

Babeei'  Book,  p.  28. 

*  Sn-broaclx,  *  en-broche,  v.t.    [Pref.  en-, 
and  Eng.  Brooch  (q.v  ).]    To  spit. 

"And  also  fytthe  thou  schalle  enbroache."—  Liber 
Cure  Cocorum,  p.  85. 

*  en-brond,  v.t.    [EMBROIDKR.] 

*  en  bush,    '  en  busch,    *  en  buss,   v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  enbuscher.]    To  place  in  ambush. 

"  Blside  enbuued  wat  flften  hundred  iped." 

llobert  de  Branne,  p.  288. 

in  939  -ni  a,  s.    [ENCENIA.] 

*  en-ca'ge,  *  In  -ca'ge,  v.t.     [Pref.  en  =  in, 
and  Eng.  cage  (q.v.)7j     To  shut  up  as  in  a 
cage  ;  to  confine,  to  coop  up. 

"  And  yet,  encaged  in  to  small  a  verge, 
The  watt*  it  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land." 

S/uiketp.  :  Richard  II.,  it  1. 

•cn  cal  en  dar,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and 
Eng.  calendar  (q.v.).  .]  To  enter,  register,  or 
record  in  a  calendar. 

"  With  their  leader  still  to  live  encalendared." 

Drai/ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  t.  24. 

in  camp  ,  *  on  campe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  en 
=  in,  and  Eng.  camp  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  pitch  or  fix  *ents  ;  to  halt 
for  a  time  on  a  march,  and  form  an  encamp- 
ment ;  to  settle  down  temporarily. 


Uercingetorix  chose  a  place  to  encampeln,  fortified 

woodes  a  '  " 

fo.  US. 


wyth  wo 


, 
and  man's  grounder"—  Voiding  :  Ccnar, 


B.  Trant.  :  To  form  into  or  settle  in  a  camp  ; 
to  cause  to  make  an  encampment. 

"  Encamping  both  their  powers,  divided  by  a  brook." 
Drayton  :  Poly-OUiion,  ».  22. 


en-camp'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENCAMP.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (bee 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  A  camp,  an  encampment. 

"  In  such  and  such  a  place  shall  be  my  cauip  [in  the 
margin,  encamping}." — 2  Kings  vi.  8. 

en-camp'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  encamp;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents. 

"A  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufficient 
for  the  ennimpment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans."— 
Gibbon:  Roman  Empire,  cli.  i. 

2.  The  place  where  a  body  of  men  is  en- 
camped ;  a  camp  ;  the  tents,  huts,  &c.,  pro- 
vided for  men  encamping. 

"  Camp-fires  for  their  night  enciimpmenti 
On  their  solitary  Journey." 

Lonufellow:  Hung  of  Hiawatha,  xv. 

*  en-can' -ker,  v.t.    [Pref.  en  =  in,  and  Eng. 
canker  (q.v.).]    To  canker,  to  corrode. 

"  What  needeth  me  for  to  extoll  his  fame 
With  my  rude  pen  emuakeml  all  with  rust?" 
SXelton :  Elegy  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

en -can  -thus,  s.     [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
KdVdot  (kanthos)  =  the  corner  of  the  eye.] 

Med. :  A  small  tumour  or  excrescence  grow- 
ing from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

*  en-cap'-tl-vate,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
captivate  (q.v.). J  •  To  captivate. 

*  en-cap'-tlve,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cap- 
tive (q.v.).]    To  take  or  make  captive. 

"  To  buy  and  encapttoe  him  to  her  treuchour."  — 
Naihe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

8n-car'-di-8nf  s.     [Gr.,  from  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
KapSia  (kardia)  =  the  heart.) 
Bot. :  The  pith  or  heart  of  vegetables. 

*  en  car  nal-ize,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
carnalize  (q.V.).]    To  make  sensual  or  carnal ; 
to  sensualize. 

"  Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful  jest, 
Encarnalite  their  spirits." 

Tenngton  :  Princeu,  Hi.  298. 

en-car  -piis,  s.    [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  xapn-o? 
(karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Arch. :  A  sculptured  ornament  consisting  of 
festoons  of  carved  fruit  and  flowers,  suspended 


between  two  points.  The  festoons  are  of  the 
greatest  size  in  the  middle,  diminishing  gra- 
dually towards  the  points  of  suspension. 

en  case,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cose  (q.v.).] 
To  shut  up  or  enclose  in  a  case  ;  to  incase. 

"  You  would  encate  yourself,  aud  I  must  credit  you. 
So  much  my  old  obedience  compels  from  me." 

Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Little  Thief,  L  8. 

en-cash',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cash  (q.v.).] 
To  change  a  draft,  &c.,  into  cash  ;  to  give  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  a  draft,  bill,  &c. 

£n  -  cash' -  ment,  ».  [Eng.  encash;  -ment.] 
The  payment  in  cash  of  a  draft,  note,  &c. 

*  en-ca'u-ma,  s.  [Gr.  eynav/j.a  (engkauma), 
from  fyxcuu)  (engkaio)  =  to  burn,] 

Surg. :  The  mark,  blister,  or  vesicle  caused 
by  a  burn  ;  the  scar  left  by  a  burn. 

en-caus'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  tyna.va-Ti.ic6s  (eng- 
kaustikos)  —  pertaining  to  burning  in  ;  eyxat'w 
(enykaHS)  =  to  burn  in  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  KCU'W 
(kaid)  =  to  burn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling, and  of  painting  in  burnt  wax  ;   prepared 
by  fusion  of  colours. 

B.  A>  subst. :  A  mode  of  painting  in  which 
the  colours  are  laid  on  or  fixed  by  heat.    The 
ancient  Greek  encaustics  were  executed  in 
wax-colours,  which  were  burned  in  liy  a  hot 
Iron,  and  covered  with  a  wax  or  encaustic 
varnish.    Pictures  in  this  style  were  common 
in  Greece  and  Rome.    The  credit  to  Gausias, 
of  Sicyon,  S3  B.C.,  as  the  inventor,  is  rather  to 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was  an  im- 
prover.    The  term  encaustic  at  the  present 


day  is  mostly  confined  to  colours  burnt  in  on 
vitreous  or  ceramic  wan.  By  the  aucieot 
method,  according  to  Pliny,  the  colours  were 
made  up  into  crayons  with  wax,  and,  the  sub- 
ject being  traced  on  the  ground  with  a  metallic 
point,  the  colours  were  melted  on  the  picture 
as  they  were  used.  A  coating  of  melted  wax 
was  then  evenly  spread  over  all,  and,  when  it 
was  quite  cold,  was  polished.  The  art  was 
revived  by  Count  Caylus  in  1753. 

encaustic  brick,  s.  A  brick  ornamented 
with  various  colours  baked  and  glazed.  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  relates  that  the  bricks  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  erected  under  the  orders  of 
Semiramis,  "  had  all  sorts  of  living  creatures 
portrayed  in  various  colours  upon  the  bricks 
before  they  were  burnt." 

encaustic-painting, «.    [ENCAUSTIC,  «.) 

encaustic-tile,  s.  An  ornamental  tile 
having  several  colours.  A  mould  is  prepared 
which  has  a  raised  device  on  its  face  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  in  the  face  of  the  tile  cast 
therein.  This  intaglio  recess  is  then  filled  by 
a  trowel  with  clay  compounds,  in  the  liquid 
or  slip  state,  and  which  retain  or  acquire  the 
required  colours  in  baking.  The  tile  is  then 
scraped,  smoothed,  baked,  and  glazed.  This 
tile  is  common  in  ancient  and  modern  struc- 
tures. The  glazing  came  from  the  Arabs,  who 
derived  it  from  India,  and  primarily  from 
China.  Encaustic  tiles  were  formerly  much 
used  in  England,  France,  and  Flanders,  for 
the  pavements  of  churches  and  other  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Recently  their  use  has 
again  become  common,  so  that  the  modern 
manufacture  is  really  a  revival  of  an  art  that 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 

*  en-ca've,   v.t.     [Pref.  en,   and   Eng.  cat* 
(q.v.).]    To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

"  Do  but  encaot  yourself, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  t  i  I  »•«.  and  notable  scorn*. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face." 

Shakeip. :  Othello,  iv.  L. 

enceinte  (pron.  an-sant),  a.   &  s.     [Fr., 

form  of  enceiiU ;  Lat.  incinctus  —  girt  about : 
incingo  =  to  gird  about :  in  =  in,  around, 
and  cingo  =  to  gird.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pregnant,  with  child. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fort.  :  The  line  of  circumvallation  ;  the 
space  inclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  a  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  also  called  the  Body  of  the 
place. 

en    96!  -  a  -  dite,   s.       [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in; 
Ke'Aafios  (kelados)  =  noise,  din,  music  (  ? ),  and 
Eng.  suif.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Warwickite  (q.v.). 

en  9e'-ni  a,  Sn-cte'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  cyxatVia 
(engkainia)  =  the  celebration  of  a  feast  of 
dedication;  xaivot  (Arainos)  =  new.]  A  festival 
in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  the  founding  of  a  city,  4c. ;  specif., 
the  annual  commemoration  of  founders  and 
benefactors  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"The  encenia.  and  publick  collections  of  the  uni- 
versity upon  state  subjects,  were  never  in  such  esteem 
either  for  elegy  or  congratulation,  as  when  he  contri- 
buted most  largely  to  them."— Oldisworth,  in  John- 
ton  i  Lije  of  Smith. 

*  en  -9ense,  s.    [Fr.  encens,  INCENSE,  ».]    In- 
cense. 

*  en  9ense ,    *  en  ccnco,    *  en  ccn  ccn, 
*  en-sense,   v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.   encenser,   IN- 
CENSE, v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  offer  or  burn  incense  to. 

"  Then  shal  be  solemne  etuenring  the  chlefest  idoU." 
—Caluine :  Four*  Oodlye  Sermont,  ser.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burn  or  offer  incense. 
"  They  nolde  tncenie  lie  sacrifice  right  uout." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  15.8W. 

in-9Sph'-a-la,  *.  pi  [Gr.  fyd^oAos  (engke- 
vhalns)  =  as  adj.,  within  the  head  ;  as  subst., 
(M.U«XO?  (muelos)  =  marrow  being  supplied)  = 
the  brain.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Mollusca,  including  the 
whole  sub-kingdom,  except  the  Acephala, 
Lamellibranchiata,  or  Conchifera.  The  Ence- 
phala  have  a  head  and  brain.  They  are  divided 
Into  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalo- 
poda. They  are  sometimes  called  also  Cepha- 
lophora,  i.e.,  Head-bearers. 

en  9eph-al-al  -gl-a,  s.  [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in ; 
K<4>aA>)  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  aAyot  (algos) 

=  pain. | 
Med. :  Deep-seated  headache  ;  cephalalgy. 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    QU     kw. 


encephalartos— enchequer 
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&i-ceph-a-lar'-tos,  s.  [Gr.  tyKe'^oAo?  (engke- 
phaios)  =  within  the  head,  and  oproc  (artos)  = 
Dread.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cycadacese.  The  species 
are  called  Caffre-bread,  because  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  and  the  ripe  female  cones  contain  a 
pith  eaten  by  the  Caffres. 

6n  9C-ph41  -1C,  a.     [Gr.  ryKftyoAo*  (engkepha- 
los)  [ENCEPHALA]  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.J 
Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Encephalon(q.v.). 
H  Primary  Encephalic  Vesicles. 
Physiol.  :  Three  vesicles  into  which  the  em- 
bryonic brain   is  divided  from  a   very  early 
period  by  slight  intervening  constrictions  of 
the  wall  belonging  to  the  medullary  tube. 
i     (Quain.) 

jsn-seph-a-ll'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  £y«'<f>oAo?  (engke- 
phalos)  =  the  brain  ;  suff.  -Ms  (Med.)  (q.v.).] 
Med.  :  Frank's  name  for  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  of  its  investing  membranes. 
(Quoin.  :  Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  in  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Pract.  Med.)  [CKREBRITIS.] 


,  ».  [Gr.  eyne'^oXo?  (eng- 
kephalos)  =  the  brain,  and  KJJATJ  (kele)  =  a 
tumour.]  ' 

Med.  :  A  rupture  of  the  brain,  with  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  through 
an  opening  of  the  bone  of  the  cranium  not 
properly  ossified  ;  Hernia  cerebri. 

€n-9eph'-a-l6id,    a.      [Gr.    «y«tyaAoi>    (eng- 

kephalon)  =  the  brain  :  ev  (en)  =  in,  ne<£aArj 
{kephale)  =  the  head,  and  etSos  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Anat.  &  Med.  :  Pertaining  to  the  brain  or 
resembling  it. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  encephaloid  cancer 


encephaloid  cancer.  c. 

Med.  :  A  kind  of  cancer,  in  which  the  parts 
affected  have  the  appearance  and  consistence 
of  the  medullary  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is 
called  also  Medullary  Cancer. 

gn  9eph  -a  Ion,   en^eph  a  16s,  s.    [Gr. 

tyxfif>a\ov  (engkephalon)  :  ev  (en)  =  in,  and  <ce<£oA7J 
(kephale)  =  the  head.]  The  brain,  the  contents 
of  the  skull,  comprising  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, medulla  oblnngata,  and  membranes. 

"The  brain,  or  encephalon."  —  Todd  *  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  cb.  x.,  p.  260. 

en-ceph-al-6t  -o-my,  s.  [Gr.  ey«'<f>aAos  (eng- 
kephalos)  =  the  brain,  and  Tcyuj  (tome)  =  a  cut- 
ting ;  TffLvia  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 
Anat.  :  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

&i-ceph'-a-loiis,  a.  [Gr.tyKe<l>aAnv(englceph- 
alon)  —  the  brain  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zool.  :  Having  a  distinct  brain  or  head. 
Used  of  the  Mollusca,  including  the  Acephala, 
now  called  Lamellibranchiata,  or  Conchifera. 

"  Enctphalout,  or  furnished  with  a  distinct  head." 
—  Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  6. 

•8n-cha'fe,  *  en-chatife,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  chafe  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  warm,  to  heat. 

"When  the  blond  is  moved  it  enchafeth  the  whole 
body."—  P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

2.  To  chafe,  to  irritate,  to  provoke,  to  enrage. 

"  Aud  yet  as  rough. 

Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rudest  wind." 
Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

&l-9hain',  v.t.    [Fr.  enchainer.]    [CHAIN,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in 
or  bind  with  chains  ;  to  chain  up.  . 

"  The  Tyrians  enchained  the  images  of  their  gods  to 
their  shriives."—  P.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  713. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  link  or  join  together  ;  to  connect,  to 
concatenate. 

"The  one  contracts  and  enchaint  his  words."—  Covel. 

(2)  To  bind  down,  to  tie. 

•tThat  folly  which  .  .  .  rnrhainrth  our  souls  so 
rashly  with  desperate  obligations."—  Barrow  .-  Sermon*. 
TOl.  i..  ser.  15. 

(3)  To  hold  fast,  to  rivet  ;  as,  To  enchain 
the  attention. 

Sn-chain'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enchain;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enchaining  ;  the  state  df  being 
enchained. 

"  We  shall  see  such  a  connection  and  enchainment 
at  one  fact  to  another."—  Warburtan  :  Julian  i  At- 
tempt to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  bk.  ii..  cb.  iii. 


*  en-Chaired',   a.     [Pref.   en;    Eng.    chair; 
•ed.]    Seated  in  a  chair,  presiding. 

"  Sitting  in  my  place 
Enchaired  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field." 

Tennyson:  loot  Tournament. 

en-chant,  *  en  chaunt,  v.t.  [Fr.  enchanter, 
from  Lat.  incanto  =  to  repeat  a  chant  or 
charm  ;  canto  =  to  sing.] 

1.  To  practise  or  make  use  of  sorcery  upon  ; 
to  hold  as  by  a  spell,  to  subdue  or  hold  under 
one's  power  by  sorcery,  charms,  or  enchant- 
ment. 

"  John  thinks  them  all  enchanted  ;  he  enquires  if 
Nick  had  not  given  them  some  Intoxicating  potion."— 
Arbuthnot  Hittory  of  John  Bull. 

2.  To  endue  with  powers  of  enchantment. 
"  These  powerful  drops  thrice  on  the  threshold  pour, 

And  bathe  with  this  enchanted  juice  her  door. 

Oranville. 

3.  To  delight   in  the    highest  degree;   to 
ravish  with  pleasure  or  delight ;  to  fascinate, 
to  charm. 

"  The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  469. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  enchant  and 
to  charm,  see  CHARM. 

en-9han'-ter,  -  en  chaun  ter,  *  en 
chaun-tour,  s.  [Eng.  enchant;  -er ;  Fr. 
enchanteur.] 

L  One  who  practises  enchantment  or  sor- 
cery ;  one  who  has  the  power  and  knowledge 
of  charms  and  spells  ;  a  magician,  a  sorcerer. 

"And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh  ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hung." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  8. 

2.  One  who  charms,  delights,  or  fascinates. 

enchanter's  nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  Common  Circaea  (Circcea  lute- 
tiana),  (2)  The  name  of  the  genus  Circaja 
(q.v.). 

gn-chant'-Ing,  *  en-channt-lng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &s.  [ENCHANT.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Making  use  of  or  practising  enchantment 
or  sorcery. 

2.  Ravishing,  charming,  fascinating. 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment?" 
Milton  :  Comut,  244,  24S. 

C.  As  subst.  :   Enchantment ;  the  use  or 
exercise  of  magic  or  sorcery. 

"  I  may  call  it  rather  an  enchaunting  than  a  mur- 
ther."—  Wilton :  Arte  of  Rhetoricke,  p.  189. 

en-Chant-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enchanting; 
-ly.]  In  an  enchanting  manner  or  degree  ;  de- 
lightfully, charmingly. 

"  He's  gentle ;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned  ;  full 
of  noble  device  ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved."— 
Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

en  -  chant  -  ment,  *  en  -  chant  e  -  ment, 
*  en-chaunt-ment,  s.  [Fr.  enchantement.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  or  practising 
magic  or  sorcery. 

2.  Magical  charms  or  spells;   incantation, 
sorcery. 

"  Through  his  enchantement 
This  lady  .  .  .  mette."  Oouer:  C.  A.,  vi 

3.  A  state  of  being  enchanted  or  under  the 
influence  of  magic  or  sorcery. 

4.  That  which  enchants  ;  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence ;  an  overpowering  influence  or  delight ; 
fascination. 

"  Such  an  enchantment  is  there  in  words." — South : 
Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

en  9han  -tress,  *  en-chaun-ter-ess,  a 
[Fr.  encJianteresse.  ] 

1.  A  female  enchanter  ;  a  woman  who  uses 
or  practises  magic  or  sorcery ;  a  witch. 

•*  Fell  banning  hag  1  enchantrett,  hold  thy  tongue !" 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  S. 

2.  A  woman  who  enchants,  fascinates,  or 
delights  greatly. 

"  With  what  delight  the  rnchantr?*t  views 
So  many  buds,  bathed  with  the  dews 
And  beams  of  that  blessed  hour  !" 

Moore :  Light  of  the  Harem. 

*  £n  -  chan'  -  tr^ ,  *  e  n  chaun  ter  ye,  t. 

Enchantment. 

"The  the  clerk  hadde  yseid  hys  enchaunterye, 
Ther  for  Silici  hym  let  sle." 

Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  10. 

*  e'n-char'ge,  s.    [ENCHAROE,  v.]     A  charge, 
an  injunction. 

"Who,  to  show  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refused 
this  *jfchar<ie."—C«plfv  :  Witt,  Pitt,  *  fanciet  (1614). 


*  e'n-char'ge,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.v.X]    To  impose  upon  as  a  charge,  duty,  or 
injunction. 

"  The  good  [spirits]  are  by  a  gracious  delegation  from 
God  encharged  with  our  custody."— Bp.  Ball :  S-.Mf.,  §  8. 

*en-cha'se,  *en-chace,  v.t.  [Vr.enchasser 
=  to  encase :  en  =  in,  and  chaste  —  a  case.} 
[CHASE,  v.] 

1.  To  enclose  or  fix  within  any  other  body  ; 
to  surround  with  a  border  or  setting ;  to  en- 
circle. 

"Words,  which,  in  their  natural  situation,  shine  like 
jewels  enchated  in  gold,  look,  when  transposed  into 
notes,  as  if  set  in  lead. "— Feiton, 

2.  To  adorn  with  embossed  work  ;  to  beautify 
with  chasing. 

"  She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done. 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavement-stone, 
Gemmed  and  enchated,  a  golden  ring." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  ftlet,  v.  I 

3.  To  adorn  anything  by  being  fixed  in  or 
upon  it. 

"  They  houses  burn,  and  household  gods  deface. 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchatt," 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georffic  ii.  724, 136. 

4.  To  ornament,  to  beautify. 

"  When  with  his  cheerful  face 

Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  ddw 
enchate."  Chapman:  Homer"!  Iliad,  V.  8. 

6.  To  describe. 

"  All  which  who  so  dare  think  for  to  enchatt 
Him  ueedeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  ween." 

Spenter:  F.  q.,  IV.  v.  U 

*  en-chased',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENCHASE.  J 

enchased  work,  s.  Chased  work  in 
silver  and  gold.  [CHASING.] 

*  en-chas'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [ENCHASE.) 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partvAp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  enriching  and 
beautifying  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  work 
by  some  design  or  figure  represented  thereon 
in  basso-relievo.  A  form  of  engraving  which, 
results  in  an  ornamental  embossing.  It  is 
partly  executed  by  punching  on  the  back,  and 
partly  by  the  graver.  Another  mode  is  by 
filling  the  object  with  pitch  or  lead,  and  then 
indenting  from  the  outside.  The  modes  are 
variously  combined,  according  to  the  object, 
the  style,  and  the  material.  [CHASING.] 

*  en-^hast'-f  n  (t  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  chasten  (q.v.).]    To  chasten,  to  chastise. 

*  en  chaufe,  v.t.    [ENCHAFE.] 

*  en  cheas  on,  "encheson,  ~  en-ches- 
oun,  s.     [O.   Fr.    enchaison,    encheson.}     A 
reason,  cause,  or  occasion. 

••  Certes,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  encheaton  that  me  hither  led." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II  i.  30. 

*  en-check',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  check 
(q.v.).]    To  chequer. 

"  Where  th'  artful  shuttle  rarely  did  enchect 
The  cangeaut  colour  of  a  mallards  neck." 

Sylvetter  :  Da  BarUa  ;  The  Decay,  1U8,  107. 

*  en-cheer",  *en-cheare,  v.t.     [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  cheer  (q.v.).]     To  cheer,  to  enliven, 
to  encourage. 

"  That  mote  encheare  his  friends  and  foes  mote  ter- 
rific."    Spenter:  F.  C-,  Of  MucaHlitie,  VL  xxtv. 

en-Chel-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  enchel(ys) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to 
what  are  now  called  Encheliuae  or  Encheliua 
(q-v.). 

en-chel-i  -na9,  en-chel-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  enchel(ys)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -inte,  or  neut.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  subfamily  of  Infusorial  Animal- 
cules, family  Trichodidee.  No  cara]>ace  ;  cilia 
round  the  mouth  ;  rest  of  the  body  naked. 

en'-che-lys,  en  -che-lis,  s.     [Gr.  <yx«Av« 

(engchelus)  =  an  eel.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily 
Enchelinae  (q.v.).  Four  species  are  known. 
According  to  Meyen  some  of  the  red  and 
green  snow  plants  described  as  Conferva;,  and 
piaced  in  the  genus  Protococcus  are  the  In- 
fusorial Animalcules,  Enchelis  sangvitiea  and 
E.  Pulvisculus.  Others  are  genuine  Proto- 

COCCi.      iPROTOCOCCUS.J 

*  en  -  cheq'-  uer  (q  as  kX  v.t.     [Pref.  en, 
and    Eng.    chequer   (q.v.X]      To   arrange  in 
chequered  pattern. 

-  Squirrels'  and  children's  teeth  late  shed. 
Are  neatly  here  ench~fverrrt  " 

Hrmck  :  Hetperidet,  p.  177. 


boll,  boy:  po"ut.  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.  -sion  =  shun,   -tions.  -slous.  -clous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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enchost — encompassment 


*  fin-chest',  v.t.     [Pref    en,   and   Eng.   chest, 
(q.v.).]    To  shut  up  or  enclose  as  in  a  chest. 

"  Thou  art  Jove's  sister  and  Saturuus'  childe  ; 
Yet  can  thy  breaiit  eiichat  such  auger  Btill." 
Vican: 


'fin-chl-rld'-i-on,  «•    [Or-  eyxeiP^101'  (erlsr' 

clmiridion.  from  eV  (e?t)  =  in  and  x«P  (<*«*»•) 
=  tli  ;  hand.]  A  little  book  or  manual,  such 
as  can  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

"As  witnesseth  Bartholinm  in  bis  enchiridion  of 
natural  philosophy."—  Hakeutill:  On  Providence,  p.  152. 

*&l-9his'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  chisel 
(q.v.).]  To  cut,  carve,  or  shape  with  a  chisel. 

&n  -cho-dus,  s.  [G  r.  fyx<*  (engchos)  =  a  spear, 
and  c6oi/s  (odous)  —  a  tooth.] 

fal(KOnt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes, 
from  the  Chalk.  Their  name  lias  reference  to 
their  spear-shaped  teeth. 

«£n  chbn  dro  ma,  s.  [Gr.  iv  (en)  —  in,  and 
\ovSpot  (ckondros)'=  cartilage.] 

Med.  :  A  cartilaginous  tumour,  usually 
growing  from  bone,  hyaline  cartilage  pre- 
dominating ;  generally  of  slow  growth,  ex- 
cept when  proceeding  from  the  medulla  of 
bone;  then  the  growth  is  rapid,  texture  soft, 
chiefly  malignant,  and  not  limited  by  a  fibrous 
capsule. 

in-chor'-i-al,  en-chor'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  «yx<->p'°* 
(eitgchorios)  '—  in  or  belonging  to  the  country  : 
•  t»  (en)  =  in,  and  x^pa  (chord)  =  country.]  Be- 
longing to  or  used  in  a  country  ;  native, 
indigenous  ;  popular,  common,  demotic. 
(Chiefly  used  in  Egyptology.) 

*  Sn-chy-mo'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  «xwf«>0^<"  (<*- 
cfiumooniai)  —  to  shed  the  blood  and  leave  it 
extravasated  under  the  skin.] 

Med.:  Sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  produced  by  joy,  anger,  or 
shame.  In  the  last  case  it  is  familiarly  called 
blusl  i  i  ng  (q.  v.  ).  (Parr.  ) 

*e"n-9lnc'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cincture,  a.  (q.v.).]  A  cincture. 

€n  -  91110  -  tiire,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cincture,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  surround,  as  with  a 
garland. 

"Where  the  Menad  tones  wildly  her  ivy  em-lin-tured 
bead."  druiit  Allen  :  Atys. 

*  en-9in'-dered,  a.    [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cinder, 
and  adj.  sutf.  -ed.]    Burnt  or  reduced  to  a 
cinder. 

8n-9ir'-cle,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  circle 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  a  circle  round  ;  to  inclose  or 
•nrround. 

"  Young  Hermes  next,  a  close-contriving  Ood, 
Her  brows  mclnlnd  with  his  serpent-re  «1." 

1'u.rnM  :  ttettod  ;  Rite  of  Woman. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ  ;  to  stand   or 
take  up  a  position  round. 

"  Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about."—  Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Wivet  of  Windier,  Iv.  4. 

3.  To  embrace,  clasp,  or  surround  with  the 
arms. 

4.  To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  envelop,  to 
encompass. 

"  And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all." 

Thornton:  Winter.  1,OM. 

•Su-ciV-elSt,  '  In-ciV-clSt,  s.  [Eng.  en- 
circle ;  dimin.  suit'.  -et.\  A  little  circle,  a  ring. 

"  In  whose  tncirc'rti.  If  ye  gaze, 
Your  eyes  may  tread  the  lover's  maze." 

Sidney  :  Arca-Un,  bk.  IL 

enck'-e-a.  «.  [Named  after  the  astronomer 
Johann  Franz  Encke,  of  Berlin  (1791-18u5), 
•wh  i  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet  siuce 
called  Encke's  ] 

B»t.  :  A  genus  of  Piperacese,  family  Piper- 
idse.  Enckta.  unguiculatu  and  K.  glaucescens 
promote  the  flow  of  the  saliva  and  an-  diuretic. 
Tlvjy  are  used  in  Brazil  in  amenorrhiea,  leu- 
corrhoea,  and  excessive  menstrual  discharges. 

*  en-clar'-U,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  claret 
(/!•'•)•  I    To  mix  with,  or  as  with,  claret;  to 
make  ruddy. 

"Cheeks  like  creauie  eni-liritrd." 

Berrick  :  11,,,,,-ruiet,  p.  148. 

2n-cLtsp',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cla'-p  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  clasp  ;  to  clasp. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp  in  the  arms. 

"O  Union  that  rn?l*w».'\  in  thyne  armes 
All  that  in  Ileav'u  and  Earth  is  great  or  good." 
:  llien  Venu,  p.  S. 


en-cla've,  *.  [Fr.  =  a  mortise,  from  en  =  in, 
and  Lat.  claims  =  a  key.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  territory,  country,  or  place  which 
is  completely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of 
another  power. 

2.  Her. :  Anything  which  is  represented  as 
let  into  something  else,  particularly  when  the 
thing  so  let  in  is  square. 

*  en-cle'are,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  clear 
(q.v.).]    To  make  bright  or  clear  ;  to  brighten. 

44  While  light  of  lightnings  flash 
Did  pitchy  clouds  encleure.' 

Sir  P.  Sidney :  Ptalm  Ixxxvii. 

*  en  cli  ne,  v.t.  &  i.    [INCLINE.] 

en  clit  -ic,  *  en-clit  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Or. 
eyxAiTiKos  (engklitikos)  =  inclining,  inclined  ; 
eyxAiVu  (engklino)  =  to  bend,  to  incline  :  iv 
(en)  =  in,  aud  xAtVu  (klino)  =  to  bend.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram,. :  A  term  applied  to  a  word  or  par- 
ticle which  cannot,  as  it  were,  stand  by  itself, 
but  rests  or  leans  on  another  preceding,  on 
which  it  throws  back  its  accent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  word  or  particle  which  leans  or 
throws  back  its  accent  upon  the  preceding 
word. 

*  cn-clit -ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  enclitic ;  -al.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Leaning  back. 

"A  little  shed  or  enclitical  penthouse." — Gravet: 
Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  ii,  c.  7. 

2,  Gram. :  The  same  as  ENCLITIC  (q.v.). 

Sn-cllt'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enclitical ;  -ly.] 
In  manner  'of  an  enclitic ;  by  throwing  the 
accent  back. 

*  en  clit  -ics,  *.    [ENCLITIC,  a.]     The  art  of 
declining  or  conjugating  words. 

*  en  clog ,  *  en  clogge,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  clog  (q.v.).]    To  clog,  to  encumber,  to 
check. 

"Traitors  ensteeped  to  enclogge  the  guiltless  keel." 
tihakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1  (folio). 

*  Sn-clolaC-ter,  v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and   Eng. 
cloister  (q.v.).]     To  cloister  ;  to  shut  up  in  a 
cloister ;  to  immure. 

"  The  Gentiles  appropriated  the  name  of  a  temple  to 
this  notion  of  mcloistering  a  deity  by  an  idol."— Mede: 
On  Churchet  (1638),  p.  65. 

en~clo'se,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enclos,  pa.  par.  of  en- 
closre  =  to  shut  in  :  en  =  in,  alone ;  Lat. 
claudo  =  to  shut.]  The  same  as  INCLOSE 

(q.v.). 

Sn-cldj'-er,  «.    [Eng.  enclose);  -en] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  encloses. 

2.  One  who  encloses  or  separates  common 
fields  in  several  distinct  properties. 

"  If  Ood  had  laid  all  common,  certainly 
Han  would  have  been  the  encloner." 

Berbert :  Church  Porch. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  enclosed. 
cn  clos'  iire,  s.    [INCLOSURE.] 

*  en-clo  the,  v.t.    [Pref.  en  and  Eng.  clothe 
(q.v.).]    To  clothe,  to  invest. 

*  Sn-cloild',  v.t.     [Pref.  en  and  Eng.  cloud 
(q.v.).]    To  envelop  as  by  a  cloud. 

"  In  their  thick  breaths  shall  we  be  enclouded."  ' 
Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  v.  ». 

*  en  coa9h',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coach 
(q.  v.).]    To  carry  in  a  coach. 

••  Like  Phaeton  encoached  In  burnished  gold." 

Jtai'ies :   Witttt  Pilgrimage,  Big.  I.  bk.  3. 

en  903'  Ii  um,   s.     [Gr.  <?yKotA.o$  (engkoilos) 
hollowed   out,    because    the    fronds    are 
tubular.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Algals.  Enccelium  bullosum, 
Blistered  Enccelium,  is  found  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Britain. 

*  en-cof'-f In,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Bug.  coffin 
(q.v.).]    To  inclose  m  a  coffin  ;  to  put  into  a 
coffin. 

"  Hi*  body  rested  here  in  quietness  until  the  disio- 
lution,  when,  for  the  jjiiin  uf  the  lead  in  which  it  was 
encqfflned,  it  was  taken  up  and  thrown  into  the  next 
water."—  Weeuer :  funeral  Monument!. 

*  en-cold' -en,  v.t.     [Pref.  en, ;  Eng.  cold,  and 
suff.  -eii,.]    To  make  cool  or  cold. 

"  The  hands  and  feet  are  by  dotrree*  encnldened  to  a 
fashionable  clay."— Felthnm:  Resolve*,  pt.  i.  res.  47. 

*  e"n-cdT-lar,   «.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  collar 
(q.v.).]    To  surround  or  invest  with  a  pillar. 


*  en-corn  ber,  v.t.  &  i. 

*  cn  com   ber-ment,  s.       [Eng.  encumber; 
-meut.]    Molestation,  disturbance,  annoyance. 

"  The  best  advizemeut  was,  of  bad.  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  nil,  without  encomberment:' 

Uperaer:  /'.(,(.,  VJ.,  via  W. 

en-co'-mi  ast,  s.  [Gr.  iy^^a^r^  (engkomi- 
astes),  from  eyxuuMo?  (engkomios)  —  laudatory : 
tv  (en)  =  in,  andxui/j.09 (komos)  =  revelry.]  One 
who  indulges  in  encomium  ;  one  who  praises 
another ;  a  panegyrist. 

"  Learning,  as  if  grown  superannuated,  bestowed  all 
its  panegyric  upon  tlie  vigour  of  its  youth,  and  turned 
encomiast  upon  its  former  achievements."—  (iolutmith : 
folite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

cn  co  mi  as  tic,  *  cn  co  mi  as   tic  al, 

a.  &  s.  [G  r.  eyKu/uacTTiico?  (engkum  lost  ikos),  from 
<=-yKU)u.iacrT>js  (eukdmiastes)  =  a  praiser.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bestowing  orconveying  praise; 
panegyrical,  laudatory,  commending. 

"  Such  an  encomiastick  strain  of  compliment"— 
Johnion:  Lifevf  Young. 

*B.  Assubst.  :  An  encomium,  a  panegyric. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Compass,  for  your  short  encomt- 
aitick."—Bm  Joruon :  ilagnetic  Lady,  i.  6.  , 

en-co-mi-as'-ti-cal  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  en- 
comiastical;  -ly.]  In  an  encomiastic  manner 
or  style ;  with  encomiums. 

*  Sn-co'  -mJ-on,  s.     [Gr.  =  a  laudatory  ode  : 
rymufitof  (engkomios)  =  laudatory  :  iv  (en)  =  in, 
and  KM/HO?  (fcoroos)  =  revelry.]    An  encomium, 
a  panegyric. 

"  I  cannot  but  laugh  at  them,  and  their  encomioni 
of  their  mistresses."—  Brewer  :  Lingua,  it  2. 

*  en-c6'-mi-6n-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  encomion ; 
•4ze."\    To  praise. 

r         "Which  Chaucer«ncom><mf*«tAaboveall  Junquetriei 
I      orconiectionaries  whatsoever."— ffathe :  Lenten  Stuff* 
(ed.  Uiudley),  p.  36. 

en  co  -mi-iim,  s.  [ENCOMION.]  Praise,  com- 
mendation, eulogy. 

"  How  eagerly  do  some  men  propagate  every  KUU 
encomium  their  parasites  make  of  them.  "—Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enco- 
mium, eulogy,  and  panegyric  :  "  The  idea  of 
praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  the 
first  soems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thing, 
or  the  unconscious  object ;  the  second  to  the 
person  in  general,  or  to  the  characters  and 
actions  of  men  in  general ;  the  third  to  the 
person  of  some  particular  individual :  thus  we 
bestow  encomiums  upon  any  work  of  art,  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer  ;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits 
of  a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ; 
but  we  write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct 
address,  or  in  direct  reference  to  the  person 
who  is  panegyrized  :  the  encomium  is  produced 
by  merit,  real  or  supposed  ;  the  eulogy  may 
spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogized; 
the  panegyric  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting; 
from  servile  dependence :  great  encomiums 
have  been  paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  England :  our  naval  and  military 
heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  be- 
sides their  own  countrymen  ;  authors  of  no 
mean  reputation  have  condescended  to  deal 
out  their  panegyrics  pretty  freely,  in  dedica- 
tions to  their  patrons."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  en  com'  mon,   v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
common  (q.v.).]    To  make  common. 

6m  pass, 
pass  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  form  a  circle  about ;  to  encircle,  to 
inclose. 

"  Look  how  this  ring  encompauelh  thy  fingers 
Even  so  thy  breast  eiicloseth  my  poor  heart. 

Shakes?. :  K.chardlll.,  L  1 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ,  to  invest,  to 
shut  in. 

"  He,  having  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 
By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French  \ 

Was  round  encompat&ed,  and  set  uitou." 

Shaktap. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  L 

*  3.  To  go  round  ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 
*4.  To  obtain,  to  gain,  to  come  by. 

"Ah,  ah!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  bar*  I 
»nco>npauedyou1"-8/takeip. ;  Mtrry  VlHfcU.li 

*5.  To  contain  within,  to  include. 

"  Her  wld«  walks  tncompnittd  but  one  wan." 

Shukeip.  :  Juliiu  i  xs<ir,  i.  1 

1 6.  To  compass,  to  bring  to  pass.  (P.  P. 
RobiMon:  Under  the  Sun,  p.  201.) 

cn-c6m'-pass-ment,  s.  [Eng.  encompast; 
-ment.] 

I.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or 
encircling. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re,  ca  =  o;  ey=a.    «ju-  kw. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  surrounded,  inclosed, 
Or  encircled. 
*3.  Circumvention,  circumlocution. 

"  Finding, 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it" 

Shakefp..  Samlet,  ii.  1. 

*  en-cd'-mj^,  s.      [ENCOMIUM.]     Encomium, 
praise. 

"  Large  commendations  and  encomia.  "—Bale :  Select 
Work*,  p.  1. 

en-core  (pron.  an-cbr ),  adv.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adv. :   Again,  once  more :    used   by 
spectators  and  audience  at  plays,  shows,  &c., 
to  express  their  desire  for  a  repetition  of  any 
particular  part. 

"  To  the  same  note*  thy  sons  shall  hum  or  snore, 
And  all  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore." 

Pope :  Duncia-l.  iv  59.  60. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  demand  for  the  repetition 
of  any  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

en-core  (pron.  an-cor),  v.t.  &  i.    [ENCORE, 
adv.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  call  out  encore   to ;  to  de- 
mand a  repetition  of  any  part  in  a  play,  4c. 

"  Dolly,  in  her  master's  shop. 
Encorei  them,  as  she  twirls  her  mop." 

Whtiehead:  Apology  for  Laureatt. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  call  out  encore  ;  to  applaud 
loudly  and  heartily. 

*  en-cor-pore,  v.t.     [INCORPORATE.]    To  in- 
corporate. 

"And  eke  of  our  materea  encorporing."' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,483. 

*  en-cor-tcin,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
cortiiie  =  a  curtain.]     To  surround  or  enclose 
with  a  curtain. 

"A  soft*  bedde  of  large  space 
Tbei  hadde  made  aud  encorteined" 

Oower:  C.  A.,  i. 

&l-COUn'-ter,   s.     [Fr.  encontre  =  against, 
counter.] 

1.  A  meeting  face  to  face ;   especially,   a 
sudden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two  or  more. 

"  These  lords  at  this  encounter  do  so  ranch  admire." 
Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  meeting  in  hostility  ;  an  engagement  in 
conflict ;  a  skirmish  ;  a  fight  between  two 
small  bodies  of  men,  as  opposed  to  a  general 
engagement. 

"  Winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air." 

Milton :  P.  L..  ii.  717,  718. 

8.  An  attack,  an  onset. 

"Guichardo  eager  with  preventive  haste 
Th'  encounter  dared." 

Boole :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxi. 

4.  A  moral  or  intellectual_combat,  contest, 
or  struggle. 

"  Let's  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  i. 

*  5.  A  manner  of  accosting  or  address  ;  be- 
haviour, conduct,  deportment. 

"At  soch  a  time.  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him  ; 
Be  you  and  J  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter."          Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 

*  6.  A  casual  incident,  an  occasion. 

"  An  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unity  of  cha- 
racter: tis  further  necessary,  that  the  same  spirit 
appear  in  all  sort  of  encounter!."— Pope. 

Sn-coun'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.   Fr.  encontrer  = 
to  encounter,  from  encontre  =  against,  counter : 
en  =  Lat.    i»  =•  towards,    and    Fr.    contre  = 
Lat.  contra  =  against.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

"  Then  them  by  chance  encountered  on  the  way 
An  armed  knight."    Spenser :  f".  Q.,  III.  viiL  15. 

2.  To  meet  with  accidentally ;  to  run  against. 

"  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
you."—  Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui.  iv.  », 

3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  engage 
with  in  battle  ;  to  rush  against  in  conflict ;  to 
assail. 

"  Putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they  encoun- 
tered their  enemies."—  A' millet :  Hittorie  of  the  Turket. 

4.  To  meet  with,  to  oppose. 

"  I  am  thus  encountered 

With  clamorous  demands  of  date-bruke  bonds." 
S-iaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1 

5.  To  oppose,  to  resist,  to  attack  and  eudea- 
Tour  to  refute. 

6.  To  meet  with,  to  experience. 

"  Th«  fleet  bad  now  to  encounter  other  fortune,"— 

itirkle:  Discovery  of  India. 

*  7.  To  oppose,  to  oppugn,  to  be  opposite  or 
contradictory  to. 

"  Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if 
the  probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  encounter 
them."— fate. 


8.  To  oppose  the  progress  of. 

"  We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rocke." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrurt,  1.  1. 

•9.  To  befall. 

"Good  time  encounter  her  ** 

Shaketp. :  It  inter  i  Tale,  it  1. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together  by  chance  or 
unexpectedly. 

*  3.  To  meet  or  come  together  in  a  hostile 
manner  ;  to  engage  in  conflict. 

"  Let  belief  and  life  encounter  to. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die." 

Shaketp.     King  John.  iii.  i. 

*  4.  It  is  followed  by  with. 

"Both  the  wings  of  his  fleet  had  begun  to  en- 
counter  Kith  the  Christians."— Knollei :  Historie  of 
the  Turket. 

en-COUn'-ter-er,  s.     [Eng.  encounter ;  -er.] 

t  1.  One  who  engages  in  conflict  with  an- 
other ;  an  antagonist ;  an  adversary,  an  oppo- 
nent. 

"The  lion  will  not  kick  with  his  feet  but  he  wilt 
strike  such  a  stroke  with  his  tail,  that  he  will  break 
the  back  of  his  encounterer  with  it."— More. 

*  2.  One  who  is  ready  or  quick  to  accost 
others. 

"  O  these  encounterers  /  so  gilt  of  tongue. 
They  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  cunies : 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  t  Cretsida,  iv.  5. 

en-cour'-age,  v.t.    [Fr.  encourager.]    [COUR- 
AGE.] 

1.  To  give  courage  orspirit  to  ;  to  embolden  ; 
to  inspirit,  to  animate,  to  cheer  on. 

"  Enconraqing  his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example." 
— Macaulay  :  Hist  Eng.,cb.  v. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward. 

"They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter."— 
Ptalm.  Ixiv.  5. 

3.  To  give  confidence  or  boldness  to  ;  to  em- 
bolden. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to 
assist  our  reason  in  this  most  useful  part ;  and  this  the 
Judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  say."— Locke. 

4.  To  promote,  to  help  forward,  to  advance, 
to  forward. 

"  The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness." 

Courper :  Talk.  ii.  709,  710. 

*  5.   To  give  additional  strength   to ;   to 

strengthen.  > 

"Sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the 
mixture  thereof."— Fuller :  Bia.  Camb..  v.  48. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
encourage,  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  impel,  to 
urge,  to  stimulate,  and  to  instigate :  "  En- 
couragement acts  as  a  persuasive  :  animate  as 
an  impelling  or  enlivening  cause  :  those  who 
are  weak  require  to  be  encouraged  ;  those  who 
are  strong  become  stronger  by  being  animated ; 
we  are  encouraged  not  to  give  up  or  slacken  in 
our  exertions  ;  we  are  animated  to  increase  our 
efforts.  What  encourages  and  animates  acts  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  what  incites 
acts  through  the  medium  of  our  desires  ;  what 
impels,  urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts 
forcibly,  be  the  cause  internal  or  external :  we 
are  impelled  and  stimulated  mostly  by  what  is 
internal  ;  we  are  urged  and  instigated  by  both 
the  internal  and  external,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  We  may  be  impelled  and  urged,  though 
not  properly  stimulated  or  instigated,  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  this  case  the  two  former  differ 
only  in  the  degree  of  force  in  the  impelling 
cause  ;  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the  will  when 
we  are  impelled  than  wlien  we  are  urged,  which 
leaves  no  alternative  or  choice.  Encouragement 
and  incitement  are  the  abstract  nouns  either 
for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting,  or  the 
thing  that  encourages  or  incites  :  the  encourage- 
ment of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable, 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement : 
the  incitement  of  i>assion  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous, but  particularly  in  youth  ;  money  is 
said  to  be  an  incitement  to  evil.  Incentive, 
which  is  another  derivate  from  incite,  has  a 
higher  application  for  things  that  incite  than 
the  word  incitement,  the  latter  being  mostly 
applied  to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spiritual 
objects  :  savoury  food  is  an  incitement  to  sen- 
sualists to  indulge  in  gross  acts  of  intemper- 
ance :  a  religious  man  wants  no  incentives  to 
virtue,  his  own  breast  furnishes  him  with 
those  of  the  noblest  kind.  Impulse  is  the 
derivative  from  impel,  which  denotes  the  act 
of  impelling ;  stimulus,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  word  stimulate,  naturally  designates  the 
instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad  with 
which  one  is  stimulated :  hence  we  speak  of 


acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  wanting  a  stiflMt- 
lus  to  exertion.'' 

-  (2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
courage, to  advance,  to  promote,  to  prefer,  and 
to  forward :  "  First  as  to  persons,  encourage  la 
partial  as  to  the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the 
means :  we  may  encourage  a  person  in  any- 
thing however  trivial,  and  by  any  means  ;  but 
to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer,  are  more 
general  in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means : 
a  person  may  advance  himself  or  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  others  ;  he  is  promoted  and  preferred 
only  by  others.  When  taken  in  regard  to 
things,  encourage  is  used  in  an  improi>er  or 
figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are  applied 
properly  :  if  we  encourage  an  undertaking,  we 
give  courage  to  the  undertaker ;  but  when  we 
advance  a  cause,  or  promote  an  interest,  or  for- 
ward a  purpose,  they  properly  convey  the  idea 
of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards 
some  desired  end  ;  to  advance  is  however 
generally  used  in  relation  to  whatever  admits 
of  extension  and  aggrandizement ;  promote  is 
applied  to  whatever  admits  ol  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection  :  forward 
is  but  a  partial  terra,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promote  in  regard  to  particular  objects  :  thus 
we  advance  religion  or  learning  ;  we  promote  an 
art  or  an  invention  ;  we  forward  a  plan." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
courage and  to  embolden :  "To  encourage  is  to 
give  courage,  and  to  embolden  to  make  bold  ; 
the  former  impelling  to  action  in  general,  the 
latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or  dan. 
gerous  :  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere  ;  the 
resolution  is  thereby  confirmed  :  we  are  em- 
boldened to  begin  ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
roused.     Success  encourages;   the  chance  of 
escaping  danger  emboldens."     (Crabb  :    Eng. 
Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  encourage 
and  to  cheer,  see  CHEER. 

en-cour  age  ment,  s.  [Eng.  encourage; 
-ment.\ 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging,  inspiriting,  or 
emboldening ;  a  giving  courage,  boldness,  OP 
spirit  to. 

2.  A  promoting  or  helping  forward ;  favour, 
countenance. 

"  In  the  beams 

Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size.' 

Covper :  Taik,  i.  694-9«. 

3.  That  which  gives  courage,  spirit,  bold- 
ness, or  confidence. 

"This  was  such  an  encouragement  to  look  after 
him."— Ludlow :  llemoirt,  ii.  40. 

4.  That  which  promotes,  forwards,  or  ad- 
vances. 

"All  c 

applied  which  make  thei 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

en-cour -ag-er, .«.  [Eng.  encourage);  -er.] 
One  who  encourages,  animates,  or  inspirits ; 
one  who  gives  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence  ; 
one  who  promotes,  forwards,  or  advances ;  a 
supporter,  a  promoter. 

"  As  it  rose,  so  it  will  decline  with  its  great  encou- 
rayer.'—Ooldtmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v. 

en-cdur'-ag-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EN- 
COURAGE.] 

A.  4s  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Giving  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence  ; 
inspiriting,  animating,  emboldening. 

2.  Calculated  or  tending  to  give  courage  or 
confidence. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inspiriting,  cheer- 
ing, advancing,  or  forwarding. 

en-cour  -ag-irig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  encourag- 
ing ;  ly.}  'in  an  encouraging  manner;  so  aa 
to  give  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence. 

"She  smiled  gaily,  encouragingly,  even  fondly,  in 
his  face  " — C.  Bronti :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

*  en  era  die,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cradU 
(q.v.).]  To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle. 

"  Begin  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay.* 

ftpnuer :  ilgmn  of  Heavenly  late. 

fen  -cra-tltes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fyxparr^  (engkratit) 
=  holding  fast  .  .  .  master  of  oneself.] 

Church  History : 

1.  A  rigid  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century.  It  was  formed  by  Tatian,  an  Assy- 
rian, and  a  follower  of  Justin  Martyr.  Agree- 
ing in  most  respects  with  tho  general  Church, 
he  is  still  accused  of  corrupting  the  faith  by 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9bln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-elan,    tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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encrease— encumbrance 


adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophy. He  insisted  on  the  essentially  evil 
character  of  matter,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  mortifying  the  body.  He  lived  in 
Celibacy,  fasted  rigorously,  and  used  water 
instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  name  Encratites  (Abstainers),  he 
and  his  followers  were  called  Hydroparastatae 
(Water-drinkers)andApotactatse  (Renounce  rs). 
2.  The  name  assumed  in  the  fourth  century 
by  certain  Manicheans—  in  no  way  connected 
withTatian  [1]  —  to  shield  them  from  the  penal 
laws  directed  against  the  sect  to  which  they 
belonged. 

•  en  ere  ase,  *  en-crese,  s.     [INCREASE,  *.] 

•en-crease,  "  en-cres  cen,   'en  crese, 

t.t.  &  i.    [INCREASE,  r.J 

•in-crlm'-son,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
crimson  (q.v.).]  To  give  a  crimson  tinge  or 
colour  to. 

"  Grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodies*  white  and  the  encrimioned  mood." 
Shaketp.  :  Lovers  Complaint,  2uo,  201. 

«5n  crin  al,  o.  [Eng.  &c.,  encrin(itt);  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  encrinites;  en- 
crinital. 

2n  crin   ic,   a.    [Mod.   Lat.   encrin(us),   and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -tc.] 
Palceont.  :  The  same  as  ENCRINITAL  (q.v.). 


'  nl  dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  encrin(ut), 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  <t  Pakeont.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 
Calyx  of  five  basals,  five  parabasals,  and  three 
circles  of  freely-articulated  radial  plates,  but 
no  inter-radials.  Arms  of  a  double  series  of 
alternating  pieces,  with  pinnules  on  their 
inner  faces  ;  column  long,  composed  of  round 
joints,  pierced  by  a  small  round  central 
canal.  Found  in  the  Trias.  One  or  two  living 
forms  occur  in  the  West  Indian  seas  ;  the 
other  genera  and  species  are  extinct. 

8n  -  cri   nl    tal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.   encrinit(es), 
and  Eng.  suff.'-oZ.] 

Palceont.  :  Pertaining  to  the  fossil  Crinoi- 
deans,  called  Encrinites. 

»  encrinital  limestone,  «. 

Petrol.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone  from  the  number  of  en- 
crinites which  it  contains,  whole  massen  of 
the  rock  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
them. 

encrinital  marble,  8. 

Petrol  :  A  rock  of  Mountain  Limestone  age 
found  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  made  up  of  en- 
crinites cemented  by  carbonate 
of  lime. 

«5n'  crin  ite,  *.  [Or.  tv  (en)  = 
in,  itpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  Crinoidean. 
These   are    now    divided    into 
different  families,  but  the  word 
encrinite  is  one  of  wide  meaning 
comprehending  them  all.    Thua 
encrinites  are  recognised  in  the 
Silurian  (Murchison),  in  the  Car- 
boniferous or  Mountain  Lime- 
stone, in  the  Oolite,  &<;.    "  We 
may  judge,"  says  Dr.  Buc.kland 
C/iridgewater  Treatise),  "of  the 
degree  to  which  these  species 
multiplied,  from  the  countless 
myriads  of   their  petrified   re-     ENCKINITE. 
mains    which     compose     vast 
strata  of  entrochal  marble,   extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America."    The  illustration  shows 
the  head  nnd  stem  of  the  Lily-shaped  En- 

crinite.     [K.NCKINIW.I 

H  Pear  encrinite  : 

Palceont.  :  Ajiiocrinites  rotundut.  It  occurs 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  Oolite  at  Bradford, 
in  Wiltshire  ;  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Weymouth  ; 
and  in  France,  at  Soissons  and  Rochelle. 

«5n  crln-lt'-ic,  o.     [Mod.  Lat.  encrinit(et)  = 
an  encrinite,  and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -ic.] 
Palceont.  :  The  same  as  ENCRINITAL  (q.v.). 

Sn-cri-niir'-I-dtB,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  en- 
crinur(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tote.] 

Palasont  :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  occurring 
in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Silurians. 


en-cri-nur'-iis,  s.  [Or.  iv  (en)  —  in  ;  npivav 
(krinon)  =  a  lily,  and  ovpo  (oitro)  =  tail] 

Paloeont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Encrinuridae  (q.v.). 

en-cri'-nus,  s.    [Or.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  itpivov 

(krinon)  —  a  lily.] 

Paloeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Enerinidse.  E.  liiiiformis,  the  Lily-shaped 
Eucrinite,  is  from  the  Musuhelkalk. 

v  en-crisped,  "  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crisped.] 
Curled  ;  formed  or  arranged  in  curls. 

"  Hair  mcritped,  yellow  aa  the  gold." 

SkeUon  :  Poenu,  p.  18. 

en-croach',  v.t.  ft  i.     [Lit.  =  to  catch  in  a 
hook,  from  Fr.   en  =  in,  and  croc  =  a  hook, 
from  Lat,  incroco  =  to  hang  by  a  hook.]    [AC- 
CROACH, CROOK.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  seize  upon  wrongfully. 

"The  monks  who  had  encroached  their  places  were 
deprived."— Bate:  Pageant  of  Popet,  bk.  iv.,  lo.  67. 

2.  To  encroach  upon ;  wrongfully  to  inter- 
fere with  or  lessen. 

"  Tlieir  unbridled  rage 
That  did  an  ancient  liberty  encroach. 

Drayton :  Burma'  Wart,  bk.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  pass  one's  bounds  or  limits,  and  enter 
upon  the   ground,  jurisdiction,   or   rights  of 
another  ;  to  trespass  or  intrude   upon  what 
belongs  to  another  ;  to  usurp  part  of  the  pro- 
perty, rights,  or  privileges  of  another.    (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon). 

"  Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  pronnd." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  (leoraic  ii.  612. 

2.  To  creep  upon  gradually  and  take  posses- 
session  ;  as,  The  sea  encroaclies  on  the  land. 

3.  To  creep  on  or  advance  gradually  or  by 
stealth. 

"  The  superstition  that  rlseth  voluntarily,  .  .  .  must 
be  considered  of  aa  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil."— 
Hooker. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
encroach,  to  intrench,  to  intrude,  to  invade, 
and  to  infringe :  "  All  these  terms  denote 
an  unauthorised  procedure  ;  but  the  two 
former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 
Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action, 
performed  with  such  art  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation ;  it  is  an  insensible  creeping  into : 
intrench  is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroachment, 
namely,  that  perceptible  species  which  con- 
sists in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in  marking 
out  the  ground  or  space  :  it  should  be  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first 
indications  of  an  encroaching  disposition  in 
their  children  ;  according  to  the  building  laws 
it  is  made  actionable  for  any  one  to  intrench 
upon  the  street  or  public  road  with  their 
houses  or  gardens.  Encroach  and  intrench  re- 
spect property  only ;  intrude,  invade,  and 
infringe  are  used  with  regard  to  other  objects  : 
intrude  and  invade  designate  an  unauthorized 
entry,  the  former  in  violation  of  right,  equity, 
or  good  manners,  the  latter  of  violation  of 
public  law ;  the  former  is  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  individuals,  the  latter  to  nations  or 
large  communities.  Invade  has  an  improper 
as  well  as  a  proper  acceptation  ;  in  the  former 
case  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  infringe;  we 
speak  of  invading  rights  or  infringing  rights  ; 
but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter  ;  by  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  the  rights  of  the  subject  are 
invaded,  by  gradual  steps  and  imperceptible 
means  their  liberties  may  be  infringed ;  invade 
is  used  only  for  public  privileges  ;  infringe  is 
applied  also  to  private  and  individual."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  en  cr6a9h',  '  [ENCROACH,  v.]  An  encroach- 
ing ;  a  gradual  and  stealthy  advancement  or 
progress. 

"  I  cannot  Imagine  that  those  hereticks  who  err 
fundamentally  took  their  first  rise,  and  began  to  >et 
up  with  a  fundamental  errour ;  but  grew  into  it  by  in- 
sensible encroacha.— South  :  Herman  t,  iv.,  870. 

Sn-croach'-er,  «.    [Eng.  encroach;  -er.] 

1.  One  who   encroaches    upon  the  rights, 
property,  or  privileges  of  another;  one  who 
makes  gradual  advances  beyond  his  rights  ;  a 
trespasser,  an  intruder. 

"  The  bold  encroaehen  on  the  deep, 
(Jain  by  degree*  huge  tracts  of  land." 

Swift .  Itun  upon  the  Banker!,  1720. 

2.  One  who  passes  his  proper  bounds  ;  one 
who  is  inclined  to  take  liberties. 


en-croa9h'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,   &   s.     [En- 

CROACH,   V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mbst. :  The  act  of  intruding  or  tres- 
passing upon  the  rights,  property,  or  privileges 
of  another;  encroachment. 

en-croa9h'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  encroaching; 
-ly.]  In  an  encroaching  manner  ;  by  way  of 
encroachment. 

en-croa9h'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  encroach ;  -ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Artful  men  who  stimulate  a  weak  or  wicked  prince 
In  his  encroachment!."— Knox:  Spirit  of  Daiwtiun. 

2.  The   act    of    advancing   gradually   and 
stealthily  beyond  the  proper  bounds  or  limits. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  the  act  of  en- 
croaching. 

IL  Law:  The  act  of  intruding  or  trespassing 
upon  the  rights,  property,  or  privileges  of 
another;  the  depriving  another  of  his  rights 
or  possessions  by  gradual,  stealthy,  and  un- 
lawful means  ;  an  illegal  assumption  or  lessen- 
ing of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 

*  en-crust,  v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crust 
(q.v.).J     To  crust,  to  cover  with  a  crust  or 
hard  coat  or  case  ;  to  iucrust. 

*  en-crust  ment,  s.    [Eng.  encrust ;  -ment,] 

1.  The  act  of  encrusting,  or  covering  with  a 
crust. 

2.  A  crust,  an  incrustation  ;    any  foreign 
matter  with  which  any  body  or  matter  is  sur- 
rounded. 

"The  work  of  disengaging  truth  from  its  cncnut- 
ment  of  error."— J.  Taylor. 

cn  cum   bcr,  *  cn  com  brcn,  *  cn  cum 
bren,  v.t.    [Fr.  encomtirer.]    [CUMBER.] 

1.  To  clog,  to  load,  to  impede  or  embarrass 
the  movement  of  by  any  weight,  load,  or 
burden. 

"It  wa»  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and 
rigour,  and  who  were  not  encumbrivd  by  much  km- 
gage,  to  perform  long  journeys  on  horseback."— J/ucau- 
lay:  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  To  entangle,  to  embarrass. 

"  And  thrice  in  vain  he  shook  his  wing, 
Encumbered  in  the  silken  string." 

Prior :  lave  IHtarmtd 

*  3.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"  Of  his*obc  to  deulse 
I  drede  encombred  for  to  1«." 

Ii: i m a  imt  of  the  Rote. 

*  i.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"  With  diuerse  other,  wherewith  I  will  not  encombrt 
the  reader." — Gardner:  Xxptic.of  Trantubituntiation, 
to.  97. 

5.  To  load  or  weigh  down" with  debt :  as,  To 
encumber  an  estate. 

IT  For  the  difference'  between  to  encumber 
and  to  clog,  see  CLOG. 

*  cn  cum  her.  "*  cn  cum  brc.  *  cn  cum 
toir,  s.    [ENCUMBER,  v.]    Trouble,  difficulty. 

"  Tuys  withoutcn  encumbre,  with  suerd  in  his  hand, 
lie  slouh   withouteu  numbre.   bifor  him  mot  DOB 
stand."  K-ibtrt  de  Brunnt,  p.  189. 

*  Sn-cum'-ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  encumber ;  -er.} 
One  who  or  that  which  encumbers. 

cn   cum    bcr   ing.  *en-cum-ber-yng, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENCUMBER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. ;  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  An  encumbrance,  trouble,  01 
difficulty. 

mberyng." 
ne,  p.  117. 

*  en-ciim'-ber-Ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  encum- 

bering; -ly.]    In  a  manner  to  encumber  or  im- 
pede ;  so  as  to  encumber. 

cn  cum  brance,       *  cn  com  braunce, 
*  cn  cum  braunce,  s.      [F     encombrant, 
pr.  par.  of  encombrer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  clog,  load,  impediment  or  hindrance  to 
freedom  of  action  or  motion  ;  a  burden. 

"  Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
Th'  encumbranct  of  his  own  concenis." 

Coifiirr  :  Took,  vi.  205,  JO*. 

2.  A  clog  or  burden. 

"  Account  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state." 

''OWJMT  :  Talk,  vi.  MS. 

3.  An  excrescence,  a  useless  addition. 

"Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load. 
The  huge  encumbriitii-p  of  horrific  woods." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  780,  TH. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    gu  =  lew. 
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*4.  A  trouble. 

"  She  thougt  it  to  gret  encombraunce 
So  much  to  write." 

C'htutcer  :  A  ssemblie  of  Lad  let. 

IL  Law :  A  liability  upon  an  estate  for  the 
discharge  of  which  the  estate  is  liable  ;  a  right 
or  interest  in  an  estate  which  diminishes  its 
value,  but  does  not  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
fee  by  conveyance  ;  as  a  mortgage,  a  judgment, 
a  rigkt  of  way. 

Sn-ciim'-bran-9er,  s.  [Eng.  encumbrance); 
~er.]  One  who  holds  an  encumbrance  or  legal 
claim  upon  or  interest  in  an  estate. 

•Sn-cum'-brous,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cumbrous  (q.v.).]  Troublesome,  cumbrous. 

"To  avoid  many  encumbrout arguments."— Strype: 
Cranmer,  bk.  ii,  cb.  8.  (Note.) 

•  en  curled ,  *  encurlld,  a.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  curled  (q.v.).]    Twisted,  interlaced. 

"  Like  streimes  which  flow 
Encurlld  together."    Berrick :  Appendix,  p.  450. 

in-c^c'-llc,  en-cyV-lic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Or. 
iyKVK)uo<;(engkuldios)= circular  ;icu(cAos(ifcuA:tos) 
=»  a  circle,  a  ring;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cal;  FT. 
encyclique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sent  about  to  or  intended  for 
many  places  or  persons  ;  circular. 

"An  encyclical  epistle  against  the  definition  of  the 
oonncil."  —  Taylor  :  Dissuasive  from.  Popery,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  ii,  |  8. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  intended  for  many 
persons  or  places.     Used  chiefly  of  circular 
letters  from  the  Pope. 

Sn-cy-cld-pse'-di-a,  en-cy-clo-pe'-dl-a, 
*  en-cy-clo-pwydie,  s.  [Gr.  fyxvK\o- 

iraiSeta(engkuklopaideia),  from  ey/cv«:A.ia ircufieia 
(engknklia  paideia)  =  the  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  tcv/cAo;  (kuklos)=  a 
circle ;  Fr.  encydopedie.]  The  circle  of  arts 
and  sciences  ;  a  general  system  of  instruction 
and  knowledge  ;  specif.,  a  work  in  which  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  art  are  treated 
of  separately,  and  usually  in  alphabetical 
order ;  a  cyclopaedia.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  a  work  by  Abulpharagius,  composed  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  English 
encyclopaedia  was  the  Lexicon  Technicum  of 
John  Harris,  published  in  A.D.  1704,  with 
supplements  in  1710  and  1714.  The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Ephraim  Chambers  first  appeared  in  1728, 
and  a  new  edition  in  1785.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa  was  first  compiled  in  1778.  The 
Encyclopedia  Americana  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  1829-1846,  and  the  ffeio  American 
CyclopKdiu  in  New  York  1858-1864.  Of  those 
Bince  issued  in  this  country  may  be  named  the 
national  Encyclopxdia,  Johnson's  Illustrated 
Utiiversal  Encyclopaedia,  Zell's  Encyclopaedia, 
the  American  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
'Britannica,  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  Ac. 
If  For  the  difference  between  encyclopedia 
and  dictionary,  see  DICTIONARY. 

*  Sn-cy-clo-paa-di'-a-cal,    *  en-cy-clo- 
pe-di'-a-cal,  a.    [Eng.  encyclopaedia;  -cal.} 
The  same  as  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  (q.v.) 

Sn-cy-cl6-p»'-dlc,  Sn-cy-clo-paB'-dic- 
al,  en-cy-clo-pe'-dlc,  en-cy-clo-pe'- 
dic-al,  a.  [Fr.  encyclopediq-ue.]  Pertaining 
to  an  encyclopaedia  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ency- 
clopaedia ;  universal  in  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. 

•en-cy-clo-paed-Ism,  *  eii-cy-clo-ped'- 
Xsin,  s.  [Eng.  encyclopaedia);  -ism.] 

1.  The  compilation  of  an  encyclopaedia ;  the 
possession  of  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge 
and  information. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopaedists  (q.v.) 

"  From  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the 
withered  Pontiff  of  Encydopeditm." — Carlyh. 

fcu-cy-clfc-psBd'-Ist,  Sn-cy-cli'-ped'-ist, 

8.  [Fr.  encyclopediste.]  A  compiler  of  an  en- 
cyclopaedia ;  one  who  has  acquired  an  exten- 
sive range  of  knowledge  and  information.  In 
the  plural,  used  specially  of  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  their  associates,  who  produced  the 
great  French  Encyclopaedia,  between  1751  and 
1772.  (John  Morley:  Diderot,  18T8). 

"The   still    more    stupendous  performance    of  the 

French  encylopedult."—/liitu»t:  Mathemat.  i  Phil. 

Diet.  (1796).  Prat 

*6n-cy-cl6-p»d  -y,  *  en-cy-clo-ped  -y, 

».  [ENCYCLOPAEDIA.]  An  encyclopaedia ;  a 
round  of  knowledge. 


*  en-cy'-clo-pede,  s.  [ENCYCLOPAEDIA.]  An 
encyclopaedia,  a  whole  system  of  instruction. 

"  The  whole  encudojiede  of  arts  and  science*.  ~  — 
Mannyngham  :  Due.  (1681),  p.  M. 

en-cy-clo-pe'-di-an,  o.  &  ».  [Eng.  tncyclo- 
pcediffl,);  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  the  whole  circle  or 
system  of  arts  and  sciences. 

*J&.Assubst. :  The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
the  general  system  of  knowledge. 

"Let  them  have  thateucycfopadian,  aH  the  learning 
ill  the  world,  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves."— Bur- 
ton :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  131. 

en  9yst ,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.v.).] 
Med. :  To  enclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 

en-cys-ta'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  encyst ;  -ation.] 

Physiol. :  Enclosure  within  a  cyst,  as  some 
Protozoa  effect  for  themselves  at  one  stage  of 
their  development 

en-cifet'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cyst;  -ed.] 
Enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle  ;  applied  to  those 
tumours  consisting  of  a  fluid  or  other  mattrr 
enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  sac. 

en-cyst'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  encyst;  -ment.] 
Physiol. :  The  same  as  ENCYSTATION  (q.v.). 

end,  *  eende,  *  ende,  s.    [A.S.  ende;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  endi ;  Dut.  einde ;  Sw.  dude  ;  Dan. 
ende;  Ger.  ende;  Goth,  andeis;  Sansc.  onto.] 
L  .Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  extremity,  or  extreme  point  of  any- 
thing materially  extended.      Of  bodies    that 
have  equal  dimensions  we  do  not  use  end  ;  the 
extremity  of  breadth  is  side. 

"  Jonathan  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  wag 
In  his  hand,  and  dipt  it  in  a  honey-couib."— 1  Samuel, 
xiv.  27. 

2.  The  extremity,  termination,  or  last  part 
in  general. 

"The  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  no 
difficulty  to  arrive  at ;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it 
finds  nothing  to  binder  its  prugrees  into  this  endless 
expansion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find,  nor  conceive 
any  end." — Locke.  , 

3.  A  fragment,  a  bit,  a  portion  :  as  in  odds 
and  ends. 

"  Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  endi,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  seem  a  saint."      Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  i.  3. 

4.  The  last  particle,  or  termination,  of  any 
assignable  duration. 

"  Behold  the  day  groweth  to  an  end."— Judges  xix.  9. 

5.  The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  action. 

"  It  came  to  pan  a*  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
manding his  sous."— Oenesit  xxvii.  30. 

6.  A  ceasing  to  exist  or  continue  to  be. 

"  What  is  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  "—Matthew 
xxiv.  S. 

7.  The  close  or  termination  of  life  ;  death. 

"  1  determine  to  write  the  life  and  the  end,  the  na- 
ture and  the  fortunes  of  George  Villiers."—  Wotton. 

8.  The  concluding  portion  of  anything. 

"  A  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end." 

Shaketp. :  Vema  t  Adonis.  1,138. 

9.  Ultimate  state  or  condition  ;  final  lot  or 
doom. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."— Psalms  xxxvii.  37. 

10.  A  limit,  a  termination. 

"There  Is  no  end  of  the  store."— If  ahum  ii.  9. 

11.  An  abolition,  doing  away  with,  or  total 
loss. 

"  There  would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if 
the  assignment  of  civil  power  were  by  such  institu- 
tion."—iocte. 

12.  The  cause  of  death,  destruction,  or  ex- 
tinction. 

"  Take  heed  yon  dally  not  before  your  king. 
Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  11. 1. 

13.  A  result,   consequence,  conclusion,  or 
issue. 

"  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  I " 

fihiketp.  :  Julius  Ctesar,  r.  L 

14.  A  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  There  was  a  purpose  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a 
republick.  which  was  far  from  the  end  and  purpose  of 
that  nation."— Clarendon. 

15.  The  thing  or  issue  intended ;   a  design 
or  aim  ;  a  drift. 

"Perhaps,  whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view." 

Cox  per:  Charity,  Ml,  Mi 

16.  A  final  determination ;  a  conclusion  of 
debate  or  deliberation. 

"  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  an  end  I* 

Shaketp. :  Richard  11.,  v.  1. 


IL  Technically. 

1.  Min. :  The  farthest  or  last  portion  of  a 
level  driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode. 

2.  Spin. :  A  sliver  or  carding. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  worsted  yards  in  a 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpet.     It  proceed* 
from  a  bobbin  on  the  frame,  and  through  a 
small  brass  eye  called  a  mail,  by  which  it  is 
lifted  when  its  turn  comes  to  be  raised  to  form 
a  loop  in  a  pattern. 

1  (1)  An  end  : 

(a)  On  end  :  as,  His  hair  stood  an  end. 

(Ii)  An  end  has  a  signification  in  low  Ian- 
guage  not  easily  explained  as,  most  an  end. 
commonly ;  probably  it  is  properly  on  end,  at 
the  conclusion. 

"  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
Slave,  that  still  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame." 

Shaketp. :  Comn&y  uf  Errors,  IT.  4. 

(2)  At  one's  wit's  end:  In  a  state  of  being 
entirely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue. 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end."— Psalm  cvii.  27. 

(3)  End  on  : 

Nawt. :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  her  head 
points  directly  towards  an  object ;  in  a  straight 
line  for  some  point. 

(4)  End  for  end: 

Naut. :  Applied  to  any  article,  as  a  rope,  a 
spar,  &c.,  reversed  so  that  one  end  is  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  other  before  the  reversing. 

(5)  On  end : 

(a)  With  one  end  resting  on  the  ground; 
upright. 

(6)  Continuously. 

(6)  To  make  both  ends  meet :  To  manage  one's 
means  so  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  income. 

(7)  To  put  an  end  to  :  To  finish,  to  kill. 

(8)  In  end-standards  (of  length),  the  standard 
length  is  that  of  the  bar  as  a  whole,  and  the 
ends  are  touched  by  the  instrument   every 
time  that  a  comparison  is  made.    This  process 
is  liable  to  wear  away  the  ends  and  make  the 
standard  falae.    (Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System 
of  Units  (1875),  ch.  ii.,  p.  9.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  end 
and  extremity :  "  Both  these  words  imply  the 
last  of  those  parts  which  constitute  a  thing  ; 
but  the  end  designates  that  part  generally ; 
the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point.  The 
extremity  is  from  the  Latin  extremus,  the  very 
last  end,  that  which  is  outermost.  Hence 
the  end  may  be  said  of  that  which  bounds 
anything,  but  extremity  of  that  which  extends 
farthest  from  us  :  we  may  speak  of  the  ends 
of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of  that 
which  has  no  specific  form  ;  but  we  speak  of 
the  extremities  of  that  only  which  is  supposed 
to  project  lengthwise.  The  end  is  opposed  to 
the  beginning ;  the  extremity  to  the  centre  or 
point  from  which  we  reckon.  When  a  man  is 
said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both  cases  in- 
definite and  general;  but  when  he  is  said  to 
go  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  kingdom  the  idea  of  relative  distance 
is  manifestly  implied.  He  who  goes  to  the 
end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have  a  little  farther 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity.  In  the 
figurative  application  end  and  extremity  differ 
so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any  just  com- 
parison." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

end-all,  s.  The  ending,  the  conclusion, 
the  finale. 

"That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  T. 

end-bulbs,  s.pi. 

Anat.  :  Bulbous  swellings,  constituting  the 
termination  of  some  sensory  nerves.  (Quoin.) 

*  end-day,  s.     The  day  of  one's  death. 
(Robert  of  Gloucester.) 

end-plates,    motorial  end-plates, 

s.  pi. 

A  not. :  Expansions  terminating  the  nerves 
of  voluntary  muscles.  (Quain.) 

end-shake,  s.  A  certain  freedom  of  end- 
wise motion  of  a  spindle  or  arbor,  which  has 
bearings  at  each  end,  so.tliat  the  shoulders  of 
the  gudgeons  or  pivots  (as  in  a  watch),  shall 
not  bear  against  the  journal-boxes  or  plate. 

*  end-speech,  s.    An  epilogue,  a  tag. 

end-stone,  s.  One  of  the  plates  of  a 
watch-jewel  against  which  the  pivot  abuts. 
[JEWEL] 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  deL 
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8nd,  *  ende,  v.t.  ft  i.    [END,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  terminate,  to  con- 
clude, to  finish. 

'*  In  that  grate  laoguour  endid  he  his  life." 

Kot.ert  de  Brunne.  p.  127. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  close  or  decision  ;  to  con- 
summate, to  decide. 

"If  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  shall  end  it"— 
Skakttp. :  Merry  Wive*,  i.  1. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill,  to  put  to  death. 

••  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  liatb  bought. 
Thy  likeness,  fur  instead  of  tliee,  King  Harry. 
This  (word  bath  ended  him." 

XI,  oka  p.  :  Benrs,  IV*  T.  «. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  brought  to  an  end,  to  be  finished, 
to  terminate,  to  cease. 

"  Then  the  story  aptly  endi  * 

Shakait. :  Venia  *  Adonit,  71«. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Our  laughing,  if  it  be  loud  and  high,  commonly 
tndi  in  a  deep  sigh,  and  all  the  instances  of  pleasure 
have  a  ttiug  in  the  tail. "—  Taylor. 

3.  To  cease,  to  fail,  to  die  out. 

"  Hii  sovereignty,  built  upon  either  of  those  titles 
could  uot  have  detccuiled  to  bis  heir,  but  must  have 
ended  with  him."— ioc** 
*4.  To  die. 


5.  To  conclude  or  finish  a  discourse. 

"  He  endfd,  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  732. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  end, 
to  close,  and  to  terminate:  "To  end  is  the 
simple  action  of  putting  an  end  to,  without 
any  collateral  idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  generic 
term.  To  close  is  to  end  gradually ;  to  termin- 
ate is  to  end  in  a  specific  manner.  There  are 
persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  ignorant 
as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they 
began  them,  without  one*  rational  reflection  : 
the  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active  duty 
only  with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A 
person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by 
yielding  the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates 
the  dispute  by  entering  into  a  compromise." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ind'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  end  ;  -able.]   That  may 
or  can'be  ended  or  terminated ;  terminable. 

•en  dam  age,  *  en-dam- madge,  *en- 
dom  age,'  v.t.  (Fr.  endommager.]  [DAM- 
AGE.] To  damage,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  pre- 
judice, to  harm. 

"  lh  it  never  more  he  mote  endammadge  wight 
With  bi>  vile  tongue,  which  tutuy  had  defamed." 
Sptnter :  F.  «..  VI-  *ii.  88. 

in-dam -age  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  endamage ; 
•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  damaged ;  liable 
to  damage  or  injury. 

•in-dam-age-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endanage ; 
-went.]  Damage,  loss,  injury,  harm,  pre- 
judice. 

"  These  nags  of  France  that  ai«  advanced  here. 
Have  hither  inarched  to  thy  rrtdaniagi-ment." 

SlKiktip.  :  Kiny  John.  ii.  t. 

*  in-dam -nl-fy.  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
damnify  (q.v.).]    To  damnify,  to  injure. 

"These  were  much  endnmntfltd  by  the  violent 
breaking  in  of  the  seas.  "—Sandyi :  Trattli,  p.  276. 

in  dan'  ger,  *  en-daun-ger.  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  danger  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  briir,:  into  danger,  hazard,  or  peril ; 
to  expose  to  danger ;  to  put  in  hazard. 

"  I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
Hit  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not." 

Snaketp  :  Tun  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  4. 

*  2.  To  incur  the  danger  or  risk  of;  to 
hazard,  to  risk. 

"  He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangered  malign  ulcers." 
—Bacon. 

•in-dan'-ger-mint,  *.  [Eng.  endanger; 
•ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  placing   in 
danger,  hazard,  or  peril. 

"  Calamitous  yokes,  not  to  be  lived  under  without 
the  tndangerment  of  our  §ouU>."— Milton:  Teira- 
tkordm. 

2.  Danger,  risk,  hazard. 

"  (He I  bade  his  servant  to  Invent 
Which  way  he  enter  might  without  tndangerment." 
Sptnttr :  F.  «.,  V.  11.  20. 

*  in-dark',  *  in-dark'-en.  v.t.     I  Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  dark,  darken  (q.v.). ]    To  make  dark, 
to  darken,  to  obscure. 

"  Mj  life's  light  wholly  endarktned  Is." 

Daniel :  Sonnet,  to  Delia,  s.  n. 


*  en  dart,  v.t.      [Pref.   en,    and    Eng.   dart 
(q.v.).]     To  dart,  to  shoot. 

"  No  more  deep  will  I  tndart  mine  eye." 

shatetp. :  Rameo  t  Juliet,  i.  S. 

en-dear',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dear  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  make  dear  or  beloved  ;  to  attach  l>y 
bonds  of  affection. 

"  She  whose  generous  aid  her  name  rndeari. 
Tore  down  those  reuiiiiints  with  a  harpy  s  band." 
Byron:  CMlde  Harold,  ii.  13. 

*  2.  To  make  dear  in  price ;  to  raise  the 
price  of. 

"All  victual*  and  other  provisions  rndrarrd.  "—King 
Jnmei  •  Proclamation  concerning  Uuildium  (1618). 

*  3.  To 'bind,  to  oblige, 

"  I  am  so  much  endeared  to  that  lord." 

ShaUtp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  iii.  S. 

*  in  -  dear'  -  an9e,  *.     [Eng.  endear ;  -ance.] 
Affection. 

en-deared ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENDEAR.] 

* in-dear'-id-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  endeared;  -ly.] 
Affectionately,  with  love  or  affection  ;  dearly. 

*  en  -  dear    ed- ness,  s.     [Eng.  endeared; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  endeared 
or  beloved. 

in-dear  -ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [ENDEAR.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  make  dear  or  be- 
loved. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dear  or 
beloved ;  endearment. 

en-dear -ment,  *.    [Eng.  endear;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endearing  or  making  dear  or 
beloved. 

2.  A  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved;  a 
source  or  cause  of  affection. 

en  deav'  or,  en  deav'-our,  «.  [EN- 
DEAVOR, ».]  An  effort,  an  essay,  au  attempt ; 
the  exertion  of  the  physical  or  intellectual 
powers  for  the  attainment  of  some  object. 

Christian  Endeavor :  A  non-sectarian  religious 
organization  founded  in  February,  1881,  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  at  Portland, 
Maine,  with  an  original  membership  of  less 
than  fifty.  ID  1896  the  movement  had  ex- 
tended to  nearly  every  -foreign  country  and 
missionary  land,  was  endorsed  by  thirty-two 
Christian  denominations,  with  43,579  societies 
organized  and  a  total  membership  of  about 
2,600,000.  The  local  branches  comprise  those 
of  the  Young  People,  Junior,  Intermediate, 
Senior,  Mothers,  Parents,  4c.,  collectively 
termed,  in  their  respective  countries,  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  An  inter- 
national organization,  known  as  the  World's 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor,  has  been  re- 
cently organized,  with  a  view  to  holding  a 
general  convention  every  three  years,  the  first 
convention  being  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
July,  1896.  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of  this 
remarkably  successful  enterprise,  is  President 
of  the  United  Society  in  this  country  and  also 
of  the  World's  Union. 

en  deav'  or,  en  deav'  our,  *en  dev 
or,   *  en  dev- our,  v.i.  &  t.      [From   the 
Mid.  Eng.  phrase  "  to  do  his  dever  "  •=  to  do  his 
duty,  with  pref.  en.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

I.  To  labor  or  exert  oneself  to  a  certain 
purpose  ;  to  strive  or  work  for  a  certain  end ; 
to  struggle,  to  try,  to  make  efforts. 

*2.  To  seek  to  gain;  to-strive  after  or  for. 
(Followed  by  after.) 

*B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  attempt,  strive,  or  exert    oneself  to 
gain  ;  to  seek  to  effect  or  bring  about. 

2.  To  attempt,  to  essay. 

3.  To  exert. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
deavour, to  aim,  to  strive,  and  to  struggle: 
"  To  endeavour  is  general  in  its  object ;  aim  is 
particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  whatever  we 
set  about ;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable 
object.  To  strive  is  to  endeavour  earnestly ; 
to  struggle  is  to  strive  earnestly.  An  endea- 
vour springs  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  we  endea- 
vour to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong  :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an 
aspiring  temper;  the  object  aimed  at  is  always 
something  superior  either  in  reality  or  imagi- 
nation, and  calls  for  particular  exertion ; 
striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 


sire ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived 
to  be  of  importance :  struggling  is  the  effect 
of  necessity  ;  it  is  proportioned  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  attainment,  and  the  resistance  which 
is  opposed  to  it ;  the  thing  struggled  for  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Those  only  who  en- 
deavour to  discharge  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Whoever  aims  at  the  ac- 
quirement of  great  wealth  or  much  power 
opens  the  door  for  much  misery  to  himself. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our 
greatest  enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascen- 
dency, we  should  always  strive  to  keep  them 
under  our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere  compe- 
tence, and  yet  die  without  succeeding  in  their 
object.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct 
faults,  to  aim  at  attaining  Christian  perfec- 
tion, to  strive  to  conquer  bad  habits  :  these 
are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from  the 
necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured 
reputation."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 
in  deav'-6r-er,  ».  [Eng.  endeavor;  •».} 

1.  One  who  strives,  labors,  or  exerts  himself 
to  a  certain  end. 

2.  A  member  of  any  of  the  various  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor.     [E-.] 

*  en  deav'  or  ment,  ...      [Eng.  endeavor, 
-ment.}     An  endeavor,  a  struggle,  an  attempt. 

en  dec  -a  gon,  s.  [Gr.  iV6«u  (hendeka)  = 
eleven,  and  yupiu  (ijonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and 
angles. 

en  deC-ag'-^n-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  {v&na  (hendeka) 
=  eleven  ;   yunj  (gune)  =  woman,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suit',  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  eleven  petals. 

*  en-dec- an  dri-a,  s.  j>l.    [Gr.  eV6«a  (hen- 
deka) =  eleven,  and  anjp  (auer),  genit.  ai'Spot 
(andros)  —  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  class  intercalated  into  the  artificial' 
arrangement  of  Linnseus  for  plants,  if  any  such 
exist,  having  eleven  stamens.  Linnaeus  did 
not  know  any,  and  passed  at  once  from  his 
tenth  class,  Decandria  (plants  having  ten 
stamens),  to  his  Dodecandria  (plants  having 
from  twelve  to  nineteen). 

in-die-a-ph^l'-lous,  a.     [Gr.  eV£«a  (hen- 
deka) =  "eleven  ;  ^uAAo*  (phullon)  =  leaf,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous,] 
Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  eleven  leaflets. 

en-deic'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  cv&ucriKOf  (emleiktikos) 
=  demonstrating  ;  MftmyM  (endeiknumi)  = 
to  show.]  Showing,  exhibiting,  displaying : 
as,  an  ciuleictic  dialogue  =  one  which  displays 
skill. 

in-deiX'-Is,  *.  [Gr..,  from  ivodKWfii  (endeik- 
numi) =  to  show.] 

Med. :  A  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting; 
applied  to  such  symptoms  or  appearances  in 
a  disease  as  point  to  the  proper  remedies  to  be 
applied. 

en-del' -ll-6n-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Endellion, 
at  Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first 
found  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BOURNONITE  (q.v.). 

*  en  -dem'-I-al,  a.    [Gr.  ivM-mos  (endimios)  a 
belonging  to  a  people  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  6qn  f 
(demos)  =  u  people.]     The  same  as  ENDEMIJ 
(q.v.). 

"Gather  what  endrminl  diseases  the  iuhabitanto 
were  subject  to."— Ran  :  On  the  Creation. 

in-dim'-Ic,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  endemiyue;  Gr. 
cYorifiO?  (f.ndfMos)  =•  dwelling  at  home :  <V  (en) 
=  in,  among,  and  o^o?  (demos)  =  a  country 
district  and  the  people  inhabiting  it.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  particular  locali- 
ties.    [ENDEMIC-DISEASE.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  ENDEJIIC-DISEASB 
(q.v.). 

endemic  disease,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  common  from  local  causes 
in  xpecial  districts,  from  which  it  shows  no 
tendency  to  spread  through  the  country  gene- 
rally. Thus,  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic 
in  marshy  places,  goitre  in  certain  mountainous 
regions,  &c. 

endemic  species,  genera,  &c. 

Hi  "I. :  Animals  or  plants  which  churacteriM 
particular  regions. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  c ;  cy  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 


endemical — endocarpon 
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a.    [Eng.  endemic  :  -al.] 
Med.  :  The  same  as  ENDEMIC  (q.v.). 

en-dem'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  endemical  ;  -ly.  ] 
In  an  endemic  manner. 


-I-tjf,   s.     [Eng.  endemic;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  endemic. 

•  8n-de-mi-ol'-<i-gjf,  s.    [Gr.  <f.  OTJ^UK  (ende- 
mios)  =  dwelling  at  home,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  endemic 
diseases  ;  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  endemic 
diseases. 

•  en-de'-ml-oiis,  a.     [Gr.  ivSjuuK  (ende- 
mtos).]    The  same  as  ENDEMIC  (q.v.). 

"  Endemical,  endemial.  or  endemioui  disease,  a  dis- 
temper tliat  affects  a  great  number  in  the  same  conn- 
try.  — 


•  5n-  den  -  I-  za'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.  endeniz(c)  ; 
•ation.]    The  act  of  naturalizing  or  making  a 
denizen. 

•  Sn-den'-ize,  v.t.    [ENDENIZEN.]    To  make  a 
denizen,  to  naturalize. 

"  The  English  tongue  hath  been  beautified  and  en- 
riched out  of  other  tongue*,  by  enfranchising  and  en- 
deiiixing  strange  words.  —Canuten. 

•  Sn-dSn'-I-zen,   v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
denizen  (q.v.).]     To  naturalize  ;  to  make  a 
denizen  of. 

-  It  is  virtue  that  gives  glory  ;  that  will  rndeniun  a 
man  everywhere."—  Sen  Jonton  :  Ditcoveriet. 

2nd  er,  *  end  ere,  <  [Eng.  end;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  ends,  terminates,  or  brings 
to  an  end. 

"  The  maker  of  taith.  and  the  parfyte  endere,  Jesu, 
[the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  Author.  Ver- 
sion)."— Wycliffe  :  Btb.  xii.  2. 

Sn-der-mat'-ic,  a.  [Or.  «V  (en)  =  in,  and 
SfplJLa.ri.Kof  (dermatikos)  •=.  pertaining  to  the 
skin  ,  Sipfta  (derma),  genit.  oVpjiaro?  (dermatos) 
=  skin.] 

tied.  :  A  terra  applied  to  that  method  of 
using  remedies  in  which  they  are  rubbed  into 
the  skiu,  especially  after  the  cuticle  has  been 
removed,  as  by  a  blister. 

fin-der  -mic,   a.     [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in  ;  Sep^a. 
(derma)  =  skin,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 
Med.  :  The  same  as  ENDERMATIC  (q.v.). 

Sn'-der-on,  s.     [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  iVpot 
(deros)  =  skin.] 
Anat.  :  The  dermis  or  true  skin  :  the  inner 

S'ane  of  growth  of  the  outer  integumentary 
yer  —  viz.,    the    ectoderm    or    epidermis. 
(Nicholson,  &c.) 

•  en  det  -ted,  a.    [Fr.  en  =  in,  and  dette  = 
debt.]    Indebted. 

"  If  we  be  so  tndetted  and  bounde  to  God."  —  "iluine 
foure  Oodlye  Sermon*,  ser.  ii. 

•  en-dew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [ENDUE.] 

t  Sn-dSx-S-ter'-iC,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  iv&o»(endon) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  exoteric  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Med.  :  Acted  on  by  both  external  and  internal 
causes  acting  together. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Med.  :  That  which  is  so  acted  on. 

•  en  dl  ab  lee,  v.t.   [Fr.  ,  from  diable  =  devil.  ] 
To  possess  as  with  a  devil. 

"  Such  an  one  as  might  best  endiablee  the  rabble."— 
North  :  Examen,  p.  571. 

•  en  di-a-ble-ment,  ».     [Fr.]     Diabolical 
possession. 

"As  if  an  endiablement  had  possessed  them  all."— 
forth:  Sxamen,  p.  608.  (Danei} 

•Sn-di'-a-per,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
diaper  (q.v.).]  To  variegate. 

•  en  diet  (c  silent),  *  en-dite,  v.t.  &  i    [Fr. 
enditer.]    [INDICT,  INDITE.]. 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

"  O  soueraigne  queene,  whose  praise  I  would  endUe." 
Spenter:  F.<f.,  III.  11.  a. 

2.  To  Indict  or  charge  before  a  court  of 
justice. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  compose,  to  write. 

"  He  coude  songes  make,  and  well  endite" 

Chaucer:  C.  T  (ProL).  »*. 

•  Sn-dlCf-ment  (c  silent),  ».    [INDICTMENT.  ] 
e"nd  -Ing,  »end-yng,  *  end-ynge,  pr.  par., 

O.,  &  «.      [END,  f.) 


A.  &  B.  As  /•/-.  i'ir.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  conclusion,  a  termination,  an  end. 

"The  times  also  of  the  Highest  have  plain  begin- 
nings in  wonders  aud  powerful  works,  and  endingt  in 
effect*  and  signs."—  S  Mtdrat  iz.  6. 

2.  A  termination  of  life.' 

"  Of  Snrrye  a  worthy  kynge 
Him  slewe,  and  that  was  his  endynoe." 

Dower  :  C.  A.,  Ti. 

3.  The  terminating  syllable  of  a  word. 

"I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  lady  but  baby,  an  inno- 
cent rhyme  ;  for  scorn,  horn,  a  hard  rhyme  :  for  school, 
fool,  a  babbling  rhyme;  very  ominous  ending*"— 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  2. 

U.  Gram.  :  The  final  or  terminating  syllable 
of  a  word. 

end'-ir-on,  *.  [Eng.  end,  and  iron.]  A 
movable  iron  plate  or  cheek  used  in  cook- 
ing stoves  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  grate. 
[ANDIRON.] 

*  en-di'te,  *.    [ENDICT.] 

en  -dive,  «.  [Fr.  endive;  Prov.,  8p.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  endivia,  from  Lat.  intybus,  intybum, 
intubus,  intitbum  ;  Gr.  ivrvftov  (entvbon),  prob. 
from  Arab.  hindibu.] 

Bot.  <t  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  composite  plant. 
Cichorium  Endivia  [CiCHORiuM],  a  native  of 
the  north  of  China,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia  ;  early  cultivated  in  Egypt,  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  introduced  into 
Britain  apparently  some  time  before  A.D. 
1548.  It  has  a  head  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
There  are  two  leading  varieties,  one  with 
broad  ragged  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves 
narrower  and  curled.  The  leaves,  after  being 
blanched  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  are 
used  in  salads  and  stews. 

"  There,  at  no  cost,  on  onions,  rank  and  red, 
Or  the  curled  endive  t  bitter  leaf,  he  fed." 

Covrper  :  Salad  (Tram.). 

end  less,  *  ende  les,  *  ende  lease,  a.  & 

adv.     [A.S.  endeleds.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  no  end,  termination,  or  conclu- 
sion ;  unceasing,  unending. 

"  She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endlets  task." 

Cotaper  :  Charity,  102,  10S. 

2.  Infinite  in  longitudinal  extent  ;  unlimited, 
having  no  bound  or  limit. 

"  As  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  to  have  an  endlea  pros- 
pect, so  it  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understanding 
to  view  unlimited  excellencies."  —  TiUotion. 

3.  Infinite  tn  duration  ;  unending,  perpetual. 

"  Him  thinketh  his  Joy  is  endeles." 

dower:  C.  A.,vl. 

4.  Unceasing,    perpetual,    continual,    con- 
stant, incessant. 

5.  Without  any  end  or  result  ;  fruitless,  vain. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Endlessly,  unceasingly,  per- 
petually. 

"  To  give  His  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 
To  punish  endlest."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  157-S*. 

endless-chain  propeller,  s.  One  in 
which  the  paddles  are  attached  to  a  traversing 
belt  or  set  of  chains,  which  rolls  over  two 
parallel  wheels. 

endless-saw,  *.  A  band  saw,  consisting 
of  a  steel  ribbon  serrated  on  one  edge,  and 
passing  continuously  over  wheels  above  and 
below  the  work-table  ;  used  for  scroll-sawing, 
&c.  [BAND-SAW.] 

endless-screw,  s.  A  screw  whose  action 
is  continuous,  engaging  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
which  is  revolved  thereby.  It  is  used  in 
graduating  machines,  registers,  odometers, 
and  in  many  other  places  where  a  means  of 
slow  and  positive  rotation  to  a  wheel  is  re- 
quired. A  worm-wheel.  There  is  a  necessary 
relation  between  the  pitch  of  the  worms  on 
the  shaft  and  of  the  teeth  on  the  wheel,  and  a 
revolution  of  the  shaft  moves  the  wheel  a 
distance  of  one  tooth.  By  an  index  arrange- 
ment on  the  shaft  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  a 
certain  portion  of  a  revolution,  say  through 
6°,  and  having,  say,  sixty  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
the  latter  may  be  turned  -,^5  of  a  revolution 
at  a  time,  a  distance  inappreciable  to  the 
eye.  This  is  the  micrometer-screw.  (Knight.) 
[MICROMETER.] 


,  adv.    [A.  8.  endedsHce.] 
1.  Without  end,  termination,  or  cessation. 

"Shut  up  in  darkness  eniileulv  to  dwell." 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  Oatetton. 


2.  Incessantly,    perpetually,    continually, 
constantly. 

"  Though  God's  promise  has  made  a  sure  entail  of 
grace  to  all  those  who  humbly  seek,  yet  it  nowhere 
engager  that  it  shall  importunately  and  endlealu  re- 
new its  assaults  on  those  who  have  often  repulsed  it." 
—More  :  Decay  of  Pi  ty. 

t  3.  Without  purpose,  object,  or  end  ;  aim- 
lessly, uselessly. 

end' -less-ness,  s.    [A.S.  endeUamys.] 

1.  Extension  without  end,  bound,  or  limit ; 
infinity. 

2.  Perpetuity,  endless  duration. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  forming  a  line 
without  end  ;  as  a  circle. 


"  The  tropick  circles  have, 
hose  small  ones,  which  the  poles  engrave, 
ne  roundness,  evenness,  ana  all 


Tea,  and  tho 

All  the  same  roundness,  evenness,  at 
The  endUaneu  of  the  Equinoctial." 

end  -I5ng,  *  end-lang,  v.t.  [ENDLONG,  adv.] 
To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a  field  from  end  to 
end,  as  opposed  to  thortering. 

*  end  long,  *  end-lang,   *  ende  longe, 

*  end  longe,  adv.  &  prep.     [A.S.  andlang, 
andlong.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  directly  for- 
ward. 

"They  moten  holde 
Her  conn  endlonge."  Gouer:  C.  A.,  11 

2.  In  continuation,  without  breaking  off. 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  never  could  preach  five  words 
of  a  sermon  endlonp,  for  as  long  as  he  has  been 
licensed."— Scott  .•  Ouy  Mannerlng,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  prep. :  Directly  along. 

"  Endelonge  the  horde  as  tliei  ben  set" 

(tower :  C.  A..U. 

*  end-mete,    *  ende  mete,   *  ed-mette, 

*  en  motte,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  enrle ;  A.S.  ened 
=  a  duck,  and  A.S.  mete,  mette  —  meat,  food.] 

Bot.  :  Lenticula.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  Probably 
the  Lesser  Duckweed  (Lemna  minor).  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

t  end'-most,  a.  [A.S.  endrrruest.]  The  nearest 
to  the  end  or  farthest  extremity ;  at  the  farthest 
end ;  remotest,  last. 

en-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  within.]  A 
prefix  employed  to  signify  within. 

in-do-ar-ter-i-tito,  «.    [Gr.  1^80^  (endon)  = 

within,  and  Mod.  Lat.  arttritis  (q.v.).] 

Med.  :  A  chronic  affection,  commencing  with 
relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  an 
artery.  [ARTERITIS.] 

en-ndo-car'-dl-ac,  a.     [Gr.  ii&ov  (endon)  = 

within,  aud  xapcUojcos  (kardiakos)  =  belonging 
to  the  heart.  ] 

Anat.  £  Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho 
endocardium  (q.v.). 

en-dd-car-di'-tis,  «.  [Gr.  Mov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  carditis(q.v.).J 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  internal  serous 
membrane,  extending  over  the  valves  and  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  usually  caused  by  rheumatism 
and  accompanied  by  various  well-marked  val- 
vular murmurs.  Bright's  disease,  with  albu- 
minuria,  especially  after  scarlet  fever,  is  also 
a  frequent  cause. 

en-do  car  -di-um,  *.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  a 
within,  and  teap&ia.  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

Anat.  :  An  internal  lining  of  the  human 
heart.  It  consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a 
close  network  of  elastic  fibres  often  passing 
into  fenestrated  membrane,  with  muscular 
fibres  in  parts.  (Quain.) 

en'-do-carp,  s.  [Gr.  iv&ov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  /topirck  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit.  In 
drupes  like  the  cherry  it  is  the  "  stone."  Itis 
called  by  Ga:rtner  the  Putamen  (q.v.). 

en-do-car  -pe  i,  *.  pi.    [ENDOCARP.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  order  of  lichens  having  the 
fruit,  which  resembles  a  capsule,  immersed  in 
the  foliaceous  or  crust-like  frond.  (Berkeley.) 

en-do-car'-pl-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  endo- 
earp(on),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  lichens,  type  Endocarpon 
(q.v.). 

e'n-do-car'-pdn,  *.  [Xamed  from  the  cha- 
racter that  the  receptacles  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  frond.]  [ENDOCARP.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  lichens,  order  Parmeliacese, 
or  order  Liclienacese,  tribe  Gasterothalamea, 


boil,  boy :  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph      C 
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family  Endocarpidae.  Leigliton  enumerates 
•eveuteeu  British  species.  They  are  green  and 
greyish,  and  most  plentiful  in  summer  ou 
rocks. 

Sn-do-chor'-I-dn,  *.    [Or.  IvSov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  \6piov  (chorion).'] 
Anat. :  The  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois. 

en-do-chro'-a,    *.      [Or.    iu&ov    (endon)  = 
within,  andxpoa(cfcroa),  x/xu'a  (chroia)  =  skin.] 
lint. :    A   supposed   interior   layer   of  the 
cuticle.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

fin' -do-chrome,  «.  [Fr.  endochrome,  from  Gr. 
ivSov  (endon)  —  within,  and  xpwfta.  (chroma)  = 
a  colour.] 

Bot. :  A  colouring  matter  found  in  leaves. 
Griffith  and  Henfrey  consider  the  term  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  prefer  using  the  expression 
Cell-contents  (q.v.). 

*  Sn-doc -trin-ate,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Lat. 
doctriiiatus,  pa.   ]>ar.  of  doctrino  =  to  teach.] 
To  teach,  to  indoctrinate. 

"They  were  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  that  way." 
—Hammond  Workt,  ii.  638. 

*  gn-doc -trine,   v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
doctrine  (q.v.).J    To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  in- 
doctrinate. 

"  Ptolomeas  Philndelphus  was  endocfrined  In  the 
•cience  of  good  letters,  by  Strabo."— Donne :  Bat  of 
OuSept.  (1638),  p.  2. 

in'-do-cjrst,  t.  [Gr.  IvSov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  icwoTis  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  inner  membrane  or  integumentary  layer  of 
a  polyzoon. 

en -do-derm.  ».  [Gr.  iv&ov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  SipiJ-a.  (derma)  =  skin.] 

1.  Anat.  it  Physiol.  :  A  layer  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  or  ovuin,  which  develops  into  the  true 
dei mis  or  skin.     It  is  called  also  hypohlast. 
(Quain.) 

2.  Zool.  :  The  layer  or  membrane  lining  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  cavity  of  the  body  and 
the  tubular  tentacles  in  the  Coeleuteruta. 

en  do  tier   mic,  a.    [Eng.  endoderm;  -ic.J 
Zool.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 

8n  dog  -a-mous,  a.  [Eng.  endogam(y) ;  -ous.] 
Necessarily  marrying  within  the  tribe. 

"  The  Kalanzs  of  Java  are  also  endoyamoiu,  and 
when  a  man  asks  a  girl  in  marriage  he  must  prove  his 
descent  from  their  peculiar  stock."—  Raffia:  History 
of  Jata,  i.  328. 

en-dog; -a  my,  «.  [Gr.  ev&oi>  (endon)  —  within, 
and  ya/ios  (gamos)  =  marriage.] 

Ethnol. :  The  custom  prevailing  among  un- 
civilized peoples,  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to 
take  a  wife  of  his  own  tribe.  [MARRIAGE.] 

**  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  endogamy  is  much 
less  prevalent  than  exogamy,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  race-pride,  as  for  instance 
in  Pern,  and  a  disdain  of  surrounding  tribes  which 
were  either  really  or  hvix>thetic.illy  in  a  lower  condi. 
Uon."— Lubbock  :  Origin  of  Citilitation.  ch.  iii. 

en  -d6-gen,  s.  [Gr.  ivtov  (endon)  =  within,  and 
ytwata  (gennao)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.) 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  plant,  the  new  woody  matter 
In  the  stem  of  which  is  developed  in  the  first 
instance  towards  its  interior  parts,  curving 
outwards  only  as  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
proceeded    in    its    downward    course.      This 
peculiarity    is    almost    uniformly    associated 
with  others  in  the  seed,  leaves,  <fec.    The  em- 
bryo has  but  a  single  cotyledon  [COTYLEDON], 
whence    the    plants    themselves   are    called 
Monocotyledons  (q.v.).    The  leaves,  in  most 
cases,  have  straight  veins  running  longitudi- 
nally ;  the  number  three  or  its  multiples,  and 
of  the  latter  especially  3  x  2  =  6,  run  through 
the  several  parts  of  the  flower.    The  germina- 
tion is  endorhizal,   i.e.   the   original  radicle 
forms  a  sheath  round  the  first  root  which 
comes  from  within  the  former  one.     Palm 
trees,  bananas,  lilies,  grasses,  and  sedges  be- 
long to  this  great  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

(2)  PI. :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants 
presenting    the    characteristics   enumerated 
under  No.  1.    Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class, 
and  divides  it  into  eleven  alliances,  viz. : 

(1)  Glumales.  12)  Arales.  13)  Palmales.  (4)  Hydnles. 
(5)  Narcissales.  (<W  Ainomales.  (11  Orchtdales,  (81  Xyrl- 
dales.  (9)  Juncales,  (10)  Liliales.  and  (11)  Allsinalea. 

2.  PaUeobot. :  According  to  Schimper,  the 
Endogens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by 


76  genera  and  118  species,  but  future  discovery 
will  doubtless  greatly  alter  these  numbers. 
Palms  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  liliaceous  plants  in  the  Trias, 
Narcissaceae  in  the  Chalk  ;  Scitamineee,  Cype- 
racese,  Palmaeeae,  and  other  orders  in  the 
Tertiary.  The  identification  of  fossil  plants 
by  fragments  of  leaves,  by  roots.  &c.,  is  so 
liable  to  error  that  the  foregoing  statements 
must  be  looked  upon  as  partly  hypothetical 
rather  than  as  thoroughly  ascertained  truth. 

en  dog  en-aa,  s.pl.   [Mod.  Lat.]  [ENDOOEN.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  J}e  Candolle  and 
others  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants, 
called  in  English,  Eudogens  (q.v.). 

en-dog-en-i  tes,  *.  [Gr.  «f«oyenj«  (endo- 
genes)  =  born  in  the  house,  but  used  for,  pro- 
duced internally,  and  Lat.  suft'.  -ites ;  Gr.  -ITIJS 
(ites)  (PaUeont.)] 

Pabzont. :  The  name  given  by  Mantell  to 
certain  fossil  stems.  Endogenites  erosaisfrom 
the  Tilgate  beds,  which  are  of  Wealden  age. 

en  dog  en  ous,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  endogen 
(q.v.) ;  -ous.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Springing  or  originating 
from  within  ;  internal. 

"It  gives  but  little  chance  f  or  endogenous  growth." — 
T.  U.  Andenon  (Ogttvie). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1}  (Of  woody  matter) :  Developed  in  such  a 
way  that,  when  fresh  additions  are  made  to  it, 
these  are  deposited,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, inside  their  predecessors. 

(2)  (Of  botanical  classification)  :  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of 
Endogens. 

2.  Anat. :  A  term  used  of  cells  enclosed  in 
a  common  cavity  of  a  cartilaginous  matrix. 
(Quain.) 

en  dog  cn  ous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  endogenous; 
-ly.]  In  an  endogenous  manner ;  within,  in- 
ternally. 

en   do  gens,  .-•.  pi.    [ENDOOEN,  1  (2).  j 

en  do  go  ni  um,  s.     [Gr.  ivtov  (tndon)  = 

within,  and  ynWa  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  contents  of  tha  nucule  of  a  chura. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

en'-do-lyinph,  s.  [Gr.  evSov(endon)  =  within, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  lymph.] 

Anat.  :  The  limpid  fluid  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear ;  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  ear,  first  described  by  Antonio  Scarpa, 
hence  called  Liquor  Scarpse,  and  containing 
two  small  calcareous  substances  called  Otocon- 
ites  (q.v.). 

cn  do  lym  phan  gi  al,  a.  [Eng.  tndo- 
lymph  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ayytiov  (anggeion,)  =  & 
vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  internal  part  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels. 

endolymphangial-nodules,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Klein  to  certain 
nodules  developed  inside  the  lymphatics.  He 
distinguishes  them  from  Perilymphangial  no- 
dules (q.v.). 

Sn'  do  morph,  *.  [Gr.  tv&oi>  (endon) = within, 
and  nopifiri  (morplte)  =  form.  ] 

Min.  £  Crystall. :  A  mineral  enclosed  in  a 
crystal  of  some  other  mineral.  Thus  crystals 
of  quartz  have  been  found  to  enclose  endo- 
morphs  of  pearl,  spar,  titanite,  oxide  of  iron, 
epidote,  sulphate  of  barytes,  &c. 

cn  do  my  chi  dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  endo- 
mych.ua,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  of 
Latreille's  tribe  Trimera.  T  wo  genera— Endo- 
mychus  and  Lycoperdina— have  representa- 
tives in  Britain. 

en  do  my  chus,  «.  [Gr.  ivtov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  ^v\o«  (muchos)  —  the  innermost 
place  or  part.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Endomychidse  (q.v  ).  One  species 
— Lycoperdina  bovistte — is  British. 

en  do  par'-a  site,  «.  [Gr.  !*&>»  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Eng.  parasite  (q.v.).] 

Ilifil.  :  An  internal  parasite,  as  distinguished 
from  an  ectoparasite  (q.v.). 


en  do  per-I-car-di  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  tvSov (en- 
don)  =  within  ;  n-epixdpftot  (perieardios)  = 
about  or  near  the  heart ;  and  suff.  Gr.  -iris  (itit) 
(Med.)(q.v.).] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  internal  lining 
and  pericardium,  the  external  lining  of  the 
heart,  more  grave  than  either  affection  existing 
alone.  [L'AKDITIS.] 

en  doph -a-gous,  a.  [Eng.  endophag(y); 
-ous.]  Practising  endophagy  (q.v.). 

en  doph  a-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ivSov  (endon)  a 
within,  and  Qayelv  (phagein)  =  to  eat]  That 
kind  of  cannibalism  in  which  only  persons 
belonging  to  the  tribe  are  eaten. 

"One  Australian  tribe  is  endo/jHagout  (that  is,  th« 
people  prefer  to  eat  their  own  relations). "— Aiily  .V«m, 
June  7,  188& 

en  doph  le   um,    en   doph   Iro    um,   & 

[Gr.  ivSov  (endon)  =  within  ;  4>Aoiot  (phloios) 
=  the  rind,  peel,  or  bark  of  trees,  from  <f>\cu 
(phleo)  =  to  gush,  to  overflow.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  liber 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Sn-dO^-phyl'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  Hv&ov  (endon)  ™ 
within;  0vAAor  (phullon)  —  &  leaf,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Dumortier  to  en- 
dogenous leaves,  because  they  are  evolved 
from  a  sheath. 

Sn'-di-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  tv&ov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  d>uTo»  (phuton)  =  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  living  inside  another  one.  It 
is  used  chiefly  of  parasitic  fungi. 

en  -do-plajm,  s.  [Gr.  tV6W  (endon)=  within, 
and  7rAao-/ia  (plasma)  =  anything  formed  or 
moulded  ;  n-Aooxrw  (plasso)  =  to  mould,  to 
shape.  ] 

Zool. :  A  diffluent  sarcode,  constituting  the 
central  mass  in  the  body  of  an  Infusorian.  It 
is  called  also  Chyme-mass. 

en  do  plast,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  n-Aoo-ros  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded.] 
[ENDOPLASM.] 

Zool. :  A  rounded  or  oval  body  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  endoplastica  (q.v.).  It  resembles 
the  nucleus  of  a  histological  cell,  but  can-  be 
distinguished  from  it  chemically. 

en  do  plas  tic-a,  v. /'/.    [ENDOPLAST.] 

Zool.  :  A  class  of  an  inals,  the  higher  of  two 
ranked  under  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  It 
consists  of  the  animals  having  in  their  proto- 
plasm an  Endoplast  (q.v.).  Professor  Huxley 
divides  them  into  the  following  sub-classes  or 
orders  :  (1)  Radiolaria,  (2)  Protoplasta,  or 
Amffibea,  (3)  Gregarinida,  (4)  Catallacta  (?), 
the  last  assemblage,  founded  by  Haeckel,  being 
possibly  referable  to  the  Infusoria. 

en  do  pleiir-a,  s.  [Gr.  it>6on  (endon)=  with- 
in, anuTTAfupa  {pleura)=  a  rib,  the  side.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to 
the  internal  integument  of  a  seed. 

Sn-d6p'-6-dite,  s.  [Gr.  evSo*  (endon)  =  with- 
in, and  iroiis  (jwus),  genit.  Trofios  (podos)  =  foot.] 
Zool.  :  The  internal  distal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  Crustacea.  (Huxley.)  The  in- 
ner of  the  two  secondary  joints  into  which 
the  typical  limb  of  a  Crustacean  is  divided. 
(Niclwlson.) 

en  dop  tile,  a.  [Gr.  iVfioc  (endon)  =  within, 
ajid  VTC'AOV  (]itilou)  =  a  fejither. ) 

Bot.  :  Having  an  embryo  with  the  plnmate 
rolled  up  in  the  cotyledons.  Example  :  Endo- 
genous plants. 

*  Sn'-dbre,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  endorer;  Lat.  indeauro.] 
To  gild,  to  make  of  a  yellow  colour. 

"  Endore  hem  with  yolkes  of  egges."— Liber  Can 
Cocorum,  p.  37. 

cn  do  rhiz,  en  do  rhiz  a,  s.  [Gr.  tr&ov 
(endon)  =  within,  and  pc'fa  (rhiza)  =  a  root. 

Bot. :  The  radicle  of  the  embryo  in  mono- 
cotyledonons  plants,  each  rootlet  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  sheath  called  Coleorhiza.  I  KN- 
DORHI/.E.*:.] 

fcn  do  rhiz  al.  cn  do  rhiz  ous,  a.  [Gr. 
inSov  (endon)'=  within  ;  pi£a(rhiza)  =  a  root; 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  Endorhizese  (q.v.); 
monocotyledonous. 

e'n-do-rhlz'-S-W,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  ivSov  (endon)  = 
within  ;  pi'£<i  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  Lilt.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 


fata,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  campl,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
•  or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu     kw. 
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Sot.  :  The  name  given  in  A.D.  1808  by 
Richard  to  the  great  sub-kingdom  of  plants 
termed  by  De  Candolle,  in  A.D.  1813,  Mono- 
cotyledons or  Endogeuae. 

8n  do-rhiz-ous,  a.    [ENDORHIZAL.] 

en  dors'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  endorse);  -able.] 
That  may 'or  can  be  endorsed. 

fen-dor  se,  *  en  dosse,  in  dorse,  v.t.  &  i. 

[O.Fr.  enetosser;  from  en=.tn,  on,  and  do*  = 
the  back ;  Lat.  dors  urn.]    [INDORSE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  place  or  put  on  the  back  of;  to 
load,  to  burden. 

"  Chariots  or  elephant*  endorse  with  towers 
Of  archers."  Hilton  :  P.  R..  iii.  829. 

(2)  To  furnish  with  a  back. 
"  He  i«  at  this  time  endorsing  a  set  of  seven  volumes 
in  puce."— Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  99. 

•  (3)  To  put  on,  to  invest  with. 

"  They  endorsed  their  armours." 

Knight  uf  the  Sea,  in  Todds  Spenser,  vt  194. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(5)  To  write  on  the  back  of  a  document,  as 
a  note  of  the  contents,  &c. 

"What  he  has  endorted  on  the  bonds."  —  Burke: 
Committee  on  A  fain  of  India. 

"(6)  To  write,  inscribe,  cut,  or  engrave. 

"  Her  name  on  every  tree  I  will  endorse." 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout,  682. 

2.  Fig. :  To  acknowledge,    to   approve,    to 
sanction,  to  ratify  :  as,  To  endorse  a  statement. 

"  This  perchance  may  be  your  policy  to  endnrte  me 
your  brother,  thereby  to  endear  me  the  more  to  you." 
—UouwU  .-Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let  1. 

H.  Comm.  &  Banking: 

1.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
bill,  cheque,  note,  or  other  document. 

2.  To  transfer  or  assign  by  endorsement. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  write  an  endorsement  on 
a  document. 

"  By  endorsing  on  the  letter  when  you  receive  it"— 
Boyle :  Works,  vi.  70. 

&irdor'se,  in-dorse,  s.    [ENDORSE,  v.] 

Her.  :  An  ordinary,  containing  in  breadth 
one-fourth,  or,  according  to  some,  one-eighth 
of  the  pale.  It  bears  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  that  ordinary  as  the  cottiae  does  to  the 
bend. 

Sn-dor-see',  in-dor-see, ».  [Eng.  endorse); 
•ee.] 

Comm. :  The  party  who  acquires  the  right 
conveyed  by  any  negotiable  instrument  in 
consequence  of  its  being  made  over  to  him  by 
endorsement.  Where  several  endorsers  appear 
on  the  back  of  a  bill,  the  last  is  the  one  en- 
titled to  receive  the  money  or  right  conveyed. 
(Bithell.) 

fin-dorse  -ment,  in  dorse-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
endorse;  -ment.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  endorsing  or  writing  on  the 
back  of  a  document. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 

(3)  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the 
back  of  a  document ;  a  superscription. 

"  It  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  endorsement."— Bogle :  Works,  vi.  70. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  ratification,  sanction,  approval, 
or  acknowledgment. 

"The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood." 

Herbert :  Sunday. 
H.  Comm.  &  Banking : 

1.  The  act  of  endorsing  a  bill,  cheque,  note, 
or  other  document. 

2.  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the 
back  of  a  bill,   cheque,  or  other  document. 
Endorsements  are  of  two  kinds — Special  and 
General.      An  endorsement  is  called  special 
when  the  bill  or  cheque  is  endorsed  payable 
to  the  order  of  the   person   to  whom   it    is 
transferred.    A  general  endorsement  is  when 
the  holder  who  wishes  to  transfer  the  docu- 
ment simply  writes  his  name  or  that  of  his 
firm.    When  thus  endorsed,  a  bill  or  cheque 
may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  without 
further  endorsement,  and  is  freely  negotiable. 
Although  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  en- 
dorsement  is  writing  on  the  back,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  writing  should  be  on  the 
back.     By  the   endorsement  of  a  bill,  the 


endorser  incurs  the  responsibility  of  a  new 
drawer,  and  hence  if  the  drawer  does  not  pay 
the  bill  when  it  matures,  the  endorser,  on  re- 
ceiving notice  of  dishonour,  must  pay  the 
sum  due  to  the  holder,  together  with  the 
notarial  charges  incurred.  In  the  case  of  a 
cheque  "to  order,"  the  banker  is  not  bound 
to  inquire  into  the  genuineness  of  an  endorse- 
ment. (Bithell.) 

Sn-dor'-ser,  in-dor  ser,  *.  [Eng.  endorse); 
•er.] 

1.  One  who  endorses  a  document. 

2.  One  who  sanctions,  ratifies,  or  approves. 

en'-do-sarc,  s.     [Gr.  e»6o»  (endon)  =  within, 

and  o-opf  (sarx),  genit.  <rapx6c  (sarkos)  =  flesh.] 

Zool. :  The  inner  molecular  layer  of  sarcode 

in  the  Amoeba  and  other  allied  Rhizopods. 

(Nicholson.) 

en  do-skel  -e-ton,  s.  [Or.  fvSoo  (endon)  — 
within,  and  Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  The  internal  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  called 
simply  the  skeleton,  but  the  prefix  endo-  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  exoskeleton,  found  in 
insects,  Crustacea,  and  other  animals. 

en-dos  -mlc,  a.  [Or.  cviov  (endon)  =  within  ; 
oxTftoi  (osmos)  =  a  thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as  ENDOSMOTIC  (q.v.). 

en  dos  mom  e  ter,  s.  [Or.  i»6ov  (endon)  = 
within  ;  wo-uo?  (osmos)  —  a  thrusting  ;  ii0e'u> 
(otheo)  =  to  thrust ;  and  ^irpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.] 

Mech. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Du- 
trochet  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  passage 
of  a  less  dense  fluid  through  a  membrane 
which  separates  it  from  a  denser  fluid.  A 
simple  form  of  the  instrument  is  a  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  with  a  membrane  covering  its 
bell  mouth.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a  solution 
of  a  given  density  and  plunged  in  a  solution 
of  lesser  or  greater  density  to  ascertain  by 
successive  trials  the  relative  rapidity  of  the 
endosmotic  or  exosmotic  actions,  or  the  action 
of  different  fluids. 

en-dos-mo-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  endosmome- 
ter(y);  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  the 
measurement  of  endosmotic  action. 

en-dos-mom'-e-try,  *.  [Eng.  endosmome- 
ter  ;  -y.]  The  measurement  of  endosmotic 
action. 

en  dos-mose,    en  d6s  mo  sis,  s.     [Or. 

HvSov  (endon)  =  within,  and  OKTIS  (osis)  =  a 
thrusting;  uOeia  (otheo)  =  to  thrust.] 

1.  Hydraul.  d  Pneum. :  The  name  given  by 
Dutrochet,  and    since   universally   adopted, 
for  the  current  which  passes  from  outside 
inwards  when  two  liquids  or  two  gases  are 
separated    by  a    porous    diaphragm.     When 
such  a  separation  is  made,  it  is  found  that 
liquid  or  gas  will  penetrate  through  its  pores 
from  the  one  side  and  the  other,  till  there  is 
the  same  mixed  liquid  or  the  same  mixed  gas 
on  both  sides  of  the  partition.    The  endos- 
mose  or  inward  current  is  one  of  these,  the 
exosmose  or  outward  one  is  the  other. 

2.  Physiology: 

(1)  Animal :  The  transudation  of  substances 
in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  from  the  stomach 
to  the  blood-vessels  by  capillary  attraction. 
When  two  fluids  differ  in  density,  the  more 
dense  transudes  more  slowly  than  the  less  ; 
when  one  of  these  fluids  is  in  a  cavity  or  sac, 
the  flow  of  the  other  to  it  is  endosmose,  or 
inward  flow,  while  that  outwards  is  exosmose". 

(2)  regetal>le :  The  same  process  takes  place 
between  contigucus  vessels  in  the  case  of  the 
sap  circulating  in  plants. 

en  d5s  mos'-mic,  a.  [Or.  tvSpv  (endon)  = 
within  ;  wr/iot  (6sroos)  =  a  thrusting,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  The  same  as  ENDOSMOTIC  (q.v.). 

en-dos-mot  Ic,  a.  [Or.  ivSov  (endon)  = 
within  ;  <!>o>u>f  (osnios)  —  a  thrusting  ;  t  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
endosinose. 

endosmotic  equivalent.  -. 

Of  a  substance :  The  name  given  by  Du- 
trochet to  the  number  which  expresses  how 
many  parts  by  weight  of  water  pass  through 
a  bladder  in  exchange  for  the  part  by  weight 
of  the  substance.  (Ganot.)  [ENDOSMOSE.] 

en  do-sperm,  en  do  sper  mi  urn,  -. 
[Gr.  fvSov  (endon)  =  within,  and  <r>re>/Lui 
(sperma)  =  seed.] 


Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
albumen  of  a  seed.  It  may  be  farinaceous — 
i.e.,  mealy — oily,  fleshy,  or  corneous— i.e., 
horny— or  finally  it  may  be  mucilaginous. 

6n-do  speV-mlc,  a.    [Eng.  endosperm ;  -ic.} 
Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  seeds  containing 
endosperm,  as  in  the  Grammese,  Umbelliferse, 
ic.  ;  relating  to  or  accompanied  by  the  endo- 
sperm, as  an  endospermic  embryo. 

en  -do-spore,  ».  [Or.  IvSov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  <7ir6pos  (sporos)  =  a  seed.]  [SPORE.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  of  a  spore.  (Griffith  <t 
Henfrey.)  A  spore  formed  in  the  interior  of  a 
theca.  It  is  called  also  ascospore  and  atlieca- 
spore.  (Thome.) 

en  do-spor  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  endospor(e);  -ous.} 
Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  fungi  which  have 
their  spores  contained  in  a  case. 

*en-dSss',  *  enn-dosse,  v.t.    [ENDORSE,  «.] 

en-dSs'-te-iim,  s.  [Or.  evtov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  wrriov  (oateon)  =  bone.] 

Anat. :  The  medullary  membrane  or  internal 
periosteum  (q.v.). 

en  -do-stome,  s.  [Or.  Ivoov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  crni/xa  (sterna)  =  the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the  aper- 
ture in  the  inner  integument  of  an  ovule. 

en  -do-style,  *.  [Gr.  (" »«oi.  (endon)  =  within, 
and  o-TuAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 

Zool.  :  A  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  in  Ascidoida.  (Huxley.) 

*  en  do  te,  v.t.    [Pref.  en;  Lat.  doto  =  to  en- 
dow.]   To  endow. 

"  Their  own  heirs  do  men  dislicrit  to  endote  them."— 
Tynd.ile  :  Works,  i.  249 

en-do-the'-9i-um,  s.  [Gr.  ivSov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Or/ny  (thtlce)  =  a  box.) 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Purkinje  in  1830 
to  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther.  • 

t  en-do-thei  -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  l^o*  (endon)  = 
within,  and  frijAjj  (thele)  =  a  nipple.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  some  German 
anatomists  to  what  Quain  believes  is  better 
called,  as  it  heretofore  has  been,  the  Epi- 
thelium (q.v.). 

*  en-doubt'  (b  silent),  *  en  doute,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  doubt  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ti-ans. :  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  put  in 
fear. 

"  If  I  ne  had  endouted  me." 

Komuunt  of  On  Sote.l.tM. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  ;  to  be  in 
fear  or  doubt. 

en-d<S\T",  v.t.  [Fr.  en  =  in,  and  douer  =  to 
endow ;  Lat.  doto,  from  do*  (genit  dotis)  =  a 
dowry,  a  gift,  a  share ;  do  =  to  give.) 
[Dowr.R,  DOWRY,  ENDUE.] 

1.  To  invest  or  enrich  with  a  dower  or  por- 
tion of  goods  or  estate  ;  to  dower  ;  to  settle  a 
dower  on. 

"  Thy  half  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  I  thee  endovetL" 
Sftaketp.  :  Lear,  Vi.  4. 

2.  To  settle  property  or  money  upon  for 
permanent  provision  and  support. 

"  Endowing  hospitals  and  alnishouses  for  the  impo- 
tent"— Still ingfleet :  Senvms,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  S. 

3.  To  enrich,  furnish,  or  endue   with  any 
gift,  quality,  or  excellence. 

"  Endowed  with  many  amiable  and  attractive  quail- 
tiea."-J/ac««/<ijr .-  Ui,t.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  4.  To  be  the  fortune  or  lot  of ;  to  fall  to 
the  lot  of. 

"  I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within 
Endoics  a  man  but  him." 

Shakes?.  :  Cymbeline,  L  L 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  endow  and 
to  infest,  see  INVEST. 

en-dd^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  endow ;  -er.]  One  who 
endows. 

*en-d6%'/-er,».t.  [O.  Fr.  endoer;  Fr.  endover.] 
To  dower,  to  furnish  with  a  dower ;  to  endow. 

"This  once  renowned  church  was  gloriously  decked 
with  the 'jewels  of  her  e?i»>usals,  richly  cud  in  the 
tissues  of  learning,  and  frankly  etidowered,"— Water- 
house:  Apology  for  Learning  (16S3),  p.  118. 

en-dd^-ment,  s.    [Eng.  endow ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endowing  or  settling  a  dower 
or  portion  upon  a  woman  ;  t'ie  settling,  ap- 
propriating, or  setting  aside  t  fund  or  pro- 


boll,  boy :  po'ut,  jowl:  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  beL,  del. 
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perty  or  permanent  provision  for  the  support, 
maintenance,  or  encouragement  of  any  person 
or  object. 

"Neither  in  those  days  of  feudal  rigour  w*i  the 
husband  allowed  to  endow  her  ad  ottium  eccletia  with 
more  than  the  third  part  of  the  lands  whereof  he  theii 
was  seized,  though  he  might  endow  her  with  less :  lest 
by  svch  liberal  endntcmtntt  the  lord  should  be  de- 
fr»uded."— Blactotone :  Comm.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  fund  or  property  settled  on  or  ap- 
propriated as  permaneut  provision  for  any 
person  or  object. 

3.  (PI)  Natural  gifts,  qualities,  or  capacity. 

"The  catalogue  of  his  cnitotrnnrnt*  had  been  tabled 
by  hit  side."— S»<i*e«p. .-  Cymbeline.  i.  5. 

II  For  the  difference  between  endowment  and 
gift  see  GIFT. 

•  en-drie,  *  en-dry,  v.t     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
dre«(q.v.).]    To  suffer. 

"  &n  drud  ge,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  drudge 
(q.v.).]    To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of. 

"  A  slave's  slave  goes  in  rank  with  a  beast :  such  Ii 
•very  one  that  endrudgeth  himself  to  any  known  sin." 
—niihop  Ball :  Rrmaini,  p.  89. 

8n  du  e,  *  en-dew,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  endoer ;  Fr. 
endouer :    en  =  in,   and    douer  —  to    endow ; 
Lat.  dolo.]    [ENDOW.] 
•  1.  To  endow,  to  dower,  to  portion. 

"God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry."— 
Sennit  xxx  20. 

2.  To  endow  morally  or  mentally ;  to  invest 
With  any  gift  or  quality. 

"And,  aave  the  future  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  bane  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued) 
With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve." 

Hyron :  Mateppa,  xvll. 

•fn-du'e-me'nt,    s.     [Eng.  endue;    -merit.] 
The  same  as  ENDOWMENT  (q.v.). 

*  e"n  dun  -  geon,   v.t.     [Pref.   en,  and  Eng. 
dungeon  (q.v.).]    To  imprison,  to  confine,  to 
shut  up. 


gn  dur  a  ble,  >  [Eng.  endur(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  endured,  borne,  or  suffered. 

"  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  lore ; 
Twill  make  a  thing  endurable. 

Wonlntmrth  :  Michael. 

gn-diir'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  endurable; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  endurable. 

in-diir'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  endurab(h)  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  endurable  or  enduring  manner. 

Sndiir  8.1196,  *.  [Fr.  endurant,  pr.  par.  of 
endurer  =  to  endure.] 

1.  Continuance,  lastingness,  duration. 

"  Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity  and  con- 
tinuance, others  more  late  and  of  less  endurance."— 
Bpmser :  Pretent  State  of  Ireland 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  suffering ; 
a  bearing  or  suffering. 

"  It  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil 
before  a  greater.  —South :  Sermoni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

3.  The  power  or  capacity  of  bearing  or  en- 
during without  yielding  or  giving  way. 

5n-dii  re,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  endurer,  from  en 
=  in,  and  durer  =  to  last ;  Lat.  duro  =  to 
harden,  to  last ;  durus  =  hard  ;  8p.  ft  Port. 
endurar.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 
L  To  last. 

"  Youth's  a  staff  will  not  endure." 

Bhaketp.  :  Twelfth  fright,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  continue,  to  remain,  or  abide  in  the 
Mine  state. 

"  The  vows  we  have  made  to  endure  friends." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriohimu,  1.  6. 

3.  To  bear,  to  suffer ;  to  brook  with  patience. 

*  (L)  Absolutely : 

"  Have  patience  and  endure." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado.  Ir.  L 
(2)  Followed  by  a  clause  : 

"  For  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall 
•Otn*  uuto  my  people."— Either  vliL  «. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  make  hard  or  hardy  ;  to  harden,  to 
Inure. 

"  Manly  limbs  endured  with  little  can 
Against  all  hard  mishaiw  and  fortiinelesse  mlsfare  " 
Spetuer:  /-.«.,  IV.  vlli.  ST. 

*  2.  To  continue  in. 

"  The  deer  endurrth  the  womb  but  eight  months." 
—Browne  .•  Vulgar  Erroun. 

3.  To  bear,  to  sustain  ;  to  support  without 
giving  way  or  breaking. 

"  Both  were  of  •  hliilng  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure." 
Dryden  :  Palamoii  t  Arcite,  11.  175,  17«. 


4.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer. 

"O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee." 

ShaXetp.  :  Two  Gtntlemen  of  I  erana.  T.  S. 

5.  To  suffer,  to  put  up  with,  to  tolerate,  to 
abide. 

"I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard."— 
—Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  A'oihing,  11.  1. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  undergo,  to  experience,  to 
meet  with. 

"  The  gout  haunts  usually  the  easy  and  the  rich,  the 
nice  and  the  lazy,  who  grow  to  endure  much,  Iwcause 
they  can  endure  little."-  Temple. 

'en  diirement,  s.  [Eng.  endure;  -ment.] 
Endurance. 

"  These  examples  should  make  us  courageous  In  the 
entlurrmrnt  of  all  worldly  misery.  '—South  :  Sermoni, 
vul.  viii..  ser.  ix. 

en-  diir'-er,  s.    [Eng.  endur(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  can  bear,  suffer,  or  endure  ;  a 
sufferer,  a  sustainer 

"They  are  very  valiant  and  hardy;  for  the  most 
part  great  endureri  of  cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  all 
hardiness."—  Spenter  :  Pretent  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  lasts  or  endures 
long  ;  one  who  continues  without  change  for 
a  long  time. 

gn-diir'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENDURE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Bearing,  suffering. 

2.  Lasting,  continuing,  durable,  permanent. 

"  Never  mortal  builder's  band 
This  enduring  fabric  planned." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  III.  It. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing,  sustaining, 
or  suffering  ;  endurance,  patience. 

"His  faith,  his  courage,  his  enduring,  and  his 
sincerity  under  all.  have  made  his  name  famous."— 
Bungan  :  Pilgrims  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Lastingness,     durability,     permanence, 
continuance. 

"In  conseruacion  of  her  being  and  enduring."— 
Chaucer  :  Boethiui,  bk.  ill. 

Sn-diir'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enduring;  -ly.] 
In  an  enduring  manner  ;  lastingly,  perma- 
nently. 

"  Whose  names  are  enduringly  associated  with  the 
events."—  Arnold  :  Hint,  of  Rome. 

en  diir  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enduring;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enduring  ;  last- 
ingness, durability,  permanence. 

end   ways,  adv.    [ENDWISE.] 

end'-wise,  adv.    [Eng.  end  ;  -wise.) 

1.  On  end  ;  in  an  upright  or  erect  position. 

"A  rni  It-  and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with 
slothful  and  naked  Indians,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and 
cabins,  made  of  poles  set  endu>iie.'—Ray  :  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  With  the  end  forward. 

ftn-dym'-i'-o'n,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:    A    beautiful    youth  with 
whom  Luna  fell  in  love,  by  which,  in  Pliny's 
opinion,   is   meant  that  he  was  the  first  to 
explain  (?)  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  <?enus  of  Liliaeese,  tribe  Hemero- 
eallideaj.     L^dymion   nutans  is  one   of  the 
names    given  to  the  English  bluebell  ;   the 
Hyacinthus   non-scriptiis   and    the    Agraphis 
nutans  of  other  botanists.    [AORAPHIS,  BLUE- 
BELL, HYACINTH.] 

-ene. 

Chem.  :  A  termination  used  to  denote  that 
the  fatty  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  oleflne 
series,  CnHgN.  But  this  termination  is  ap- 
plied to  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  series 
without  regard  to  their  formula  ;  thus,  Naph- 
thalene, CioHg,  ought  to  be  called  Naph- 
thaline. 

*  e'-nS-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enecatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
<•iie.cn  -  to  kill  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  neco  =  to 
kill.]  To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  cause  death. 

"  Some  plagues  partake  of  such  a  |>erniclous  degree 
of  malignity,  that,  in  the  manner  of  a  most  iiresenta- 
neous  poison,  they  enecate  in  two  or  three  hours."— 
ll'iri'ry  :  On  the  Plague. 

e  ne'-ji-a  (or  el  as  shl),  s.  [Qr.  ^««j« 
(e.nekes)  =  lasting,  continuing.] 

Mul.  :  A  continued  fever,  including  inflam- 
matory, typhus,  and  synochal  fevers. 

£  ne-Id, 

en  o  ma,  s. 
(eniemi)'=  t  , 

and  'iijfii  (hiemi)  =  to  send.] 


o  ma,  s.    [Gr.  =  an  injection,  from  eVfnfxi 
(eniemi)'=  to  send  in,  to  inject  :  i»  (en)  =  in, 
' 


Ned. :  A  clyster,  an  injection,  a  medicine, 
liquid  or  more  rarely  gaseous,  injected  into  the 
rectum. 

enema-Chair,  s.  A  chair  specially  con- 
structed for  the  administration  of  clysters. 

enema-syringe,  «.  A  syringe  for  in- 
jection. [INJECTION-SYRINGE.] 

en  e  my,  *  en  e  mi,  *  en-e-mye,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  enemi ;  Fr.  ennemi,  from  Lat.  inimieug 
=  unfriendly,  hostile  :  in  =  not,  and  amicus 
=  a  friend  ;  Sp.  enemigo  ;  Port,  inimigo ;  Ital. 
nemico.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  One  who  is  very  unfriendly  or  hostile 
to  another;  an  adversary,  an  antagonist,  an 
opponent. 

"He  who  does  a  man  an  injury,  generally  become* 
the  rancorous  enemy  of  the  injured  man,  and  even 
the  friends  of  him  whose  power  is  on  the  decline,  with- 
draw from  his  interest."— Mickle :  Portuguete  Empire 
in  Alia. 

2.  A  public  foe.    [1  1.] 

"All  these  statutes  speak  of  English  rebel*  and 
Irish  enemiet."—  Darnel :  On  Ireland. 

3.  One  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  or  dis- 
likes any  subject  or  cause. 

"  He  that  designedly  uses  ambiguities,  ought  to  b* 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge."— 
Locke. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  [IT  1.]. 

2.  Theol. :  [f  2.J. 
U  The  enemy : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Mil. :  Used  collectively  for  the  opposing 
side  or  force  :  the  verb  may  be  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural. 

"  The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand 
men  for  the  next  summer."— Additon :  On  the  War. 

(2)  Theol. :  The  devil. 

IL  Fig. :  Time.  Usually  in  the  phrase, 
How  goes  the  enemy  t  (Slang.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Inimical,  hostile,  opposed. 

"They  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God,'  —Jeremy 
Taylor. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enemy, 
adversary,  foe,  opponent,  and  antagonist:  "  An 
enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a  foe ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  remains 
always  deadly.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit, 
in  action,  or  in  relation  ;  a/oe  is  always  so  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  action  likewise ;  a  man  may  be 
an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a  foe.  Those 
who  are  national  or  political  enemies  are  often 
private  friends,  but  a/oe  is  never  any  thing  but 
a/oe.  A  single  act  may  create  an  enemy,  but 
continued  warfare  will  create  a  foe.  Enemies 
are  either  public  or  private,  collective  or  per- 
sonal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is 
most  analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  ad- 
versary, opponent,  antagonist.  Enemies  seek  to 
injure  each  other  commonly  from  a  sentiment 
of  hatred  ;  the  heart  is  always  more  or  less 
implicated :  adversaries  set  up  their  claims, 
and  frequently  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angry  strife,  but  interest  more  than  sentiment 
stimulates  to  action  :  opponents  set  up  different 
parties,  and  treat  each  other  sometimes  with 
acrimony ;  but  their  differences  do  not  neces- 
sarily include  any  thing  personal :  antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
engagement :  emulation  and  direct  exertion, 
but  not  anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the 
antagonist."  (Crabft:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  enemy -like,  *  enemie-lyke,  a. 

Characteristic  of  an  enemy ;  hostile,  opposed. 

"Captiuitie  hadde  not  mitigated  their  enemielyke 
myndes."— Oolding :  Jutiine,  to.  ITS. 

en  ep  -i-dcr'  mic,  a.    [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 

Eng.  epidermic  (q.v.).] 

Pharm. :  Placed  upon  or  applied  to  the  skin. 
Used  of  blisters  or  anything  similar. 

en  er  get  Ic,    *  en-er-ggt -Ic-al,    •  en- 

er-get'  ick,  a.  [Gr.  eWpyijTucdsf.energ'etifco*, 
=  active ;  eWpyrft  (energos)  =  at  work,  ac- 
tive ;  Fr.  energique.}  [ENERGY.] 

1.  Forcible,  active,   operating  with  force, 
power,  or  effect ;  powerful,  effective,  potent. 

"These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  ener- 
aetlck  as  to  veuenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an 
Instant."— Harvey. 

2.  Moving,  working,  active,  operative. 

"If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and  as  far  at 
we  can.  adequately,  we  must  look  UIKJII  him  nut  only 
as  an  eternal  Being,  hut  also  as  a  Being  eternally 
eneraetick."— area :  Cotmologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oa=e;  cy     a.     qu      lew. 


energetically— Enfleld 


1881 


8.  Possessing      exhibiting,    or    displaying 
energy. 

"  Expr*«sive,  energetic,  and  refined, 
It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind.' 

Cotc/jer  :  ExiMttubltion,  482,  483. 

-er-feSt-IO-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  energetical ; 
•ly.]  In  an  energetic  manner;  with  energy, 
force,  or  vigour. 

Against  and  above  which  [the  Church  of  Christ] 
tnliimls  of  Rome  do  most  energetically  opixjse 


the  cxi 
mini  ad 
066  (1647),  p.  140. 


yen."  —  Potter:  On   the  Number 


fa-er-get'-ics,  s.    [ENERGETIC.] 

Nat.  Phil. :  That  branch  of  science  which 
investigates  the  laws  relating  to  physical  or 
mechanical  forces,  as  opposed  to  vital.  It 
thus  comprehends  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  range  of  physical  phenomena. 

•Sn-eV-glc,  » gn-er'-gic-al,  *  en-eV- 
gick,  a.  [Or.  «Wpyo5  (energos)  —  at  work, 
active :  cV  (en)  =  in  ;  epvoi-  (ergon)  =  work, 
and  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -ic,  ical.] 

1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  energy  or  force  ; 
active,  powerful,  effective. 

"The  most  penetrating  eneryic  things  known."— 
Cheyne :  On  Regimen,  Disc,  i  v.  j  33. 

2.  Eiiergetic,    vigorous ;     exercising    great 
power  or  effect. 

"  The  leanied  and  moderate  of  the  reformed  churches 
abhor  the  fopi>ery  of  such  conceits,  and  confess  our 
polity  to  be  productive  of  more  energieitl  and  powerful 
preachers  than  any  church  in  Europe."—  H'aterhoute : 
Apol.for  Leant.  (1643),  p.  85. 

3.  In  a  state  of  action  ;  operative. 

«3n-er-gi  cd,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  With  energy,  forcibly. 

•Sn'-er-glze,  v.i.  *  t.    [Eng.  energy);  -fee.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  act  energetically  or  with 
energy  or  vigour ;  to  display  energy  in  action. 

"  As  all  energies  are  attributes,  they  have  reference, 
of  course,  to  certain  energizing  substances." — Harrti : 
Bermet,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  Trans. :  To  give  energy,    strength,  or 
force  to ;  to  make  energetic. 

"To  energize  the  object  I  pursue." 

Byron:  The  Waltz. 

*Sn'-er-giz-er,s.  [Eng.  energise)  ;-er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  energy,  force,  or 
vigour,  or  acts  in  producing  an  effect. 

"Every  energy  is  necessarily  situate  between  two 
substantives  ;  an  energizcr  which  is  active,  and  a  sub- 
ject which  is  passive.1'—  l/arrit :  Uermet,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

Sn-er  gu -men,  s.  [Fr.  energumene,  from 
Or.  ivepyovnevot  (energoumenof)  =  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit ;  eWpye'w  (energed)  =  to  be 
in  action.] 

Theol. :  One  possessed  by  a  spirit,  specially 
by  an  evil  one  ;  a  demoniac. 

*3n'-er-gjf,  *  en-er-gie,  s.  [Fr.  energie ;  from 
Gr.  eWpycta  (energeia)  =  action  ;  evcpyot  (ener- 
gos) =  at  work,  active  :  en  (en)  =  in,  and  Hpyov 
(frgon)=  work  ;  Low  Lat.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  eneryia.] 

A.  Ordiiiary  Language : 

1.  Power,    internal   or   inherent,    but  not 
active. 

"They  are  not  effective  of  anything,  noi  leave  no 
work  behind  them,  but  are  energies  merely ;  for  their 
working  upon  mirronn,  and  places  of  echo,  doth  not 
alter  any  thing  in  those  bodies  "—Bacon. 

2.  Force,  vigour,  strength  of  action,  power. 

"  Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit  that  ...  he  was 
that  day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Efficacy,  effectual  operation  ;  the  power 
or  quality  of  producing  the  result  desired. 

"Beg  the  blessed  Jesns  to-give  i 
Imperfect  prayers,  by  hii 
— Smalrtdge. 

4.  Operative  power ;  power  or  capability  of 
action. 

"Hatter,  though  divided  into  the  snbtllest  parts, 
moved  swiftly,  is  senseless  and  stupid,  and  makes  no 
approach  to  vital  energy.*— Ray. 

6.  Emphasis  ;  force  or  strength  of  expres- 
sion ;  spirit,  life,  vigour. 

"  Who  did  ever,  in  French  authors,  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  >" 

Kotcommon  :  'On  Poetry. 

B.  Technically: 

L  Nat.  Phil. :  A  quantity  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  and  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  The  work  done  by  a  body  is 
exactly  measured  by  the  energy.  Energy  is 
called  also  vis  viva  (living  force). 

2.  Mech. :  Capability  of  doing  or  performing 
work. 

T  Conservation  of  energy: 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  conservation  or  preservation 
of  the  exact  amount  of  energy  which  a  force 


possesses,  even  though,  losing  its  original  cha- 
racter, it  appear  in  other  forms.  Power  may 
be  transformed  into  velocity,  so  that  what  is 
lost  in  the  former  is  gained  in  the  latter,  or 
vice  versa.  Or  it  may  be  transformed,  on  the 
same  principle,  into  heat.  No  force,  therefore, 
is  destroyed,  it  is  only  transformed  into  some 
equivalent,  capable  of  doing  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  it  unchanged  could  have 
done.  Conservation  of  energy  is  sometimes 
called  also  Conservation  of  force. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  energy, 
force,  and  vigour :  "  With  energy  is  connected 
the  idea  of  activity  :  with  force  that  of  capabil- 
ity :  with  vigour  that  of  health.  Energy  lies 
only  in  the  mind  :  force  and  vigour  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge 
and  freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of 
character  :  force  is  a  gift  of  nature,  that  niiiy 
be  increased  by  exercise  :  vigour,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  accomplishment  of 
youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old  age." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  S-ner'-vate,  o.    [Lat.  enervatus,  pa.  par.  of 
enervo  =  deprived  of  nerve,  sinews,  &c.  ;  e  — 
ex  =  out,  and  nervus,  a  nerve,  a  sinew.]  Weak- 
ened, weak  ;  wanting  in  spirit ;  effeminate. 

"Away,  enervate  bards,  away, 
Who  spin  the  courtly,  silken  lay  I" 

Dr.  Warton :  Ode  on  Wetft  Pindar. 

Sn'-er-vate,  5-neV-vate,  v.t.  &  i.  [ENER- 
VATE, a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  0-rd.  Lang. :  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strength  ;  to  weaken,  to  emasculate,  to  ren- 
der effeminate  or  feeble. 

"  Many  yean  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation."— 
Jfacaulay :  I/is!.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Vet.  Surg.:  To  cut  the 'nerves  or  sinews 
of :  as,  To  enervate  a  horse. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  weakness,  effeminacy, 
or  loss  of  nerve  and  strength. 

"  Effeminacy,  folly,  lust, 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must" 

Covper;  Table  Talk,  394.  3*6. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  enervate  and. 
to  weaken,  see  WEAKEN. 

«3n-«3r-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat  enervatio,  from  ener- 
vates.] 

1.  The  act  of  enervating,  unnerving,  or  en- 
feebling ;  emasculation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enervated,  weakened, 
or  unnerved ;  effeminacy. 

"This  colour  of  melionty  and  prehemineuce  is  a 
signe  of  enervation  and  weakuesse."— Bacon  .  Table  of 
Colour!  of  Good  i  Evill. 

*  e-nerv'-a-ti've,  a.     [Eng.  enervate);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  enervate  or  weaken ;  weakening, 
enervating. 

*  e-ner've,  v.t.  &,  i.     [Fr.  enerver,  from  Lat. 
enervo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weaken,  to  break  the  force 
of,  to  crush. 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  solve  and  enerve  their  force."— 
Digby :  un  Bodies. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  enervate,  to  cause  weak- 
ness. 

"  Such  object  hath  the  power  to  soften  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugL'ed'st  brow, 
Enerse,  and  with  voluptuous  hopes  dissolve." 

Milti.n:  P  K..H.  16*4. 

t  e-nerved',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [ENERVE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Having  no  ribs  or  veins. 

*  e-ner'-vous,  a.    [Lat.  enervis.]    Weakened, 
weak,  enervated  ;  without  strength  or  force. 

"The  law  was  enenwut  as  to  them."— State  Trialt ; 
Stephen  Colledge,  1681. 

e-neugh,  adv.    [ENOUGH.]   Enough.   (Scotch.) 

"  I  can  s|>eak  it  [Gaelic]  weil  eneuyn,  for  my  mother 
was  a  Uieland  woman.'—  Scott :  Wa'verley,  ch.  Ixv. 

*  en-fa  me,  s.    [INFAMY.]    Disgrace,  slander. 

"  Comenly  the  people  will  lie  and  bring  aboute  snche 
enfamc" — Chtiucer:  TetttimentQfLoee,ok.i. 

en  famille  (an  fa-mel ),  phr.  [Fr.]  In  a 
family  or  private  manner  ;  domestically  :  *s, 
To  dine  en  famille. 

*  en-fam  -me,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  famine 
(q.v.).]    To  famish,  to  starve. 

"  His  folke  forpiued 
Of  werinesse,  aud  also  enfiimined." 
Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Goud  Women ;  Phtllu. 

*  en-fam'-feh,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  famish 
(q.v.).]     To  starve,  to  kill  with  hunger,  to 
famish. 


v  en-fa  mous,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Epg. 
(q.v.).]     To  render   famous,  celebrated,    or 
noted. 

"To  Pad  us'  silver  streame  then  glides  she  on, 
Sn/amuuted  by  rebeles  Phaeton." 

Uruwne  :  Piutoralt,  bk.  ii.,  §.  L 

*  en-far  ce,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  faro 
(q.v.).]     To  stuff. 

"Replenished  aud  enfirted  with  celestial  meat.". 
Becon  :  Potation  for  Lent,  L  91. 

*  en-faunce,  *.    [Fr.  enfance.]    Infancy. 

"  The  which  Detiill  in  her  rn/aunce 
Had  lerued  of  lovers  art." 

Koni aunt  o/ the  Ron. 

*  en-fav'-our,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  favour 
(q.v.).]     To  favour. 

"  If  any  shall  enfamar  me  >o  fur."— Fuller  :  Phgab 
Sight,  v.  1. 

*  en-fear ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fear  (q.v.).] 
To  frighten. 

"A  woman's  look  his  hart  fnfenret.' 

Uitdtuii  :  Judith,  v.  M. 

*  en-feet',   *  en-fecte,   v.t.    [IHFECT.]    To 
infect. 

"  The  savour  wol  enfect  him,  trusteth  me." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  16.8ST. 

*  en-fee  te,  a.    [INFECT.]    Infected. 

en-fee  -ble,  *  en-fea-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  >n, 
and  Eug.  feeble  (q.v.).]  To  make  feeble  or 
weak ;  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  debilitate, 
to  enervate. 

"  For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought^ 

Uotdtmith:  Traveller. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  enfeeble  and 
to  weaken,  see  WEAKEN. 

en-fee  -ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enfeeble;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enfeebling  or  weakening ;  enerva- 
tion ;  deprivation  or  loss  of  strength. 

en-fee -bier,  s.  [Eng.  enfeeble) ; -er.]  One 
who  or  that  whicli  enfeebles,  weakens,  or. 
enervates. 

"  Bane  of  every  manly  art. 
Sweet  enfee'jltr  of  the  heart  I  * 

I'hUipt :  Ode  to  Signora  C'uztino. 

*  en-fel  -oned, «.  [O.  Fr.  enfeloiini  =  "become 
tierce,  waxt  ciu-st,  grown  cruel."  (Cotgrave).] 
Rendered  fierce,  cruel,  or  furious. 

"  With  that,  like  one  .-iifrlnned  or  Jistr.iui.-lit, 
She  forth  did  rouie,  whither  her  rage  her  bore." 
Sjjeiiter:  f.  %•,  V.  viii.  O. 

e»-feoff,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  infeofo.]    [FiEF.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  In  the  snme  sense  as  II. 

"If  the  eldest  son  cnfeoff  the  second,  reserving 
homage,  and  that  homage  paid,  aud  then  the  second 
son  <lifs  without  issue,  it  will  descend  to  the  eldest  u 
heir,  and  the  seiguory  is  extinct,"— Hale. 

*  2.  To  give  up,  to  surrender. 

"Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  (popularity." 

Sl,akeip.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1 

*  3.  To  transfer. 

"  It  Is  that  which  enfeoffet  onr  sinues  upon  Christ" 
—Bf>.  Hall  :  Id  Keligion,  §  2. 

U.  Law  :  To  invest  with  a  feud,  fief,  or  fee ; 
to  bestow  or  convey  any  estate  in  fee-simple 
or  fee  tail  by  livery  of  seizin. 

en-feoff  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enfeoff;  -ment.] 
Law : 

1.  That  act  of  bestowing  or  conveying  the 
fee-simple  of  any  estate. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  the 
fee-simple  of  an  estate  is  conveyed. 

*  en  fer  -tile,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fertti* 
(q.v.).]    To  fertilize. 

"\Vheretherivers  Dee  and  Done  .  .  .  en/ertile  to* 
fields  "—P.  Ui.tl.uid  :  C.imden,  ii.  46. 

*  en  f«38'-ter,  v.i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fester 
(q.v.).]     To  Sister. 

"  Which  his  enfettered  sores  exulcerate." 

Daeiet :  Holy  lioode.  p.  16. 

*  en-fet'-ter,  <:t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fetter 
(q.v.).]     To  fetter,  to  bind  in  fetters  ;  to  en- 
chain, to  enslave. 

"  His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love, 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list." 
Shiilcetp. :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

* en-f e'-ver,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fever 
(q.v.).]  To  cause  or  excite  fever  in. 

"  In  vain  the  purer  stream 
Courts  him.  as  gently  the  green  )»uk  it  laves, 
To  blend   me  enfettering  draught  with  its  iwllncid 
waves. '  Seward  :  Soiiiielt. 

En  field,  ?.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  The  name 
of  a  village  or  small  towp  in  Middlesex,  ten 
miles  north  of  London,  where  there  is  a  largo 
Gove.-ument  arms  factory. 


toil.  bo~$;  pout,  jo"\Vl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     ph  =  fr 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zfcun,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  -  bfL,  d(i 
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enflerce— enfranchisement 


Enfield  rifle,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  British  infantry  service-  arm 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  breech-load- 
tag  system.  Large  numbers  of  these  rifles 
were  converted  into  breech-loaders  on  the 
Snider  principle,  and  transferred  to  the  Vo- 
lunteers when  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  was 
issued  to  the  Regulars.  To  these  converted 
weapons  the  term  Snider  Entield  or  simply 
Snider  is  applied.  [FIRE-ARM.] 

in-fierce,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fierce 
(q.v.).]  To  render  lierce,  cruel,  or  furious  ; 
to  infuriate. 

"  More  enjterced  through  bli  currish  play. 
Him  sternly  grypt,  nnd  hailing  to  and  fro, 
To  overthrow  him  strongly  did  away." 

StKiutr:  F.  Q.,  I..  .  ..  8. 

in  fi  lade,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  enJUer  =  to 
thread  :  en  =  in,  andjU  =  a  thread.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
Fortification  : 

1.  A  straight  line  or  jmssage  ;  the  situation 
of  a  place  or  body  of  men  liable  to  be  raked 
with  shot  through  the  whole  extent. 

2.  The  act  of  obtaining  a  fire  on  a  work  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  faces. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Enfilading  ;  raking  with  shot 
through  the  whole  extent  :  as,  an  enfilade  tire. 

in  fi  lade,  v.t.  (ENFILADE,  *.]  To  pierce 
or  rake  with  shot  through  the  whole  extent, 
as  a  work  or  line  of  troops. 

"  The  avenues,  being  cut  through  the  wood  In  right 
lines,  were  enflnd?d  by  the  Bi>Hiiish  caunuu."—  Expe- 
dition to  CarthtiU'-iiii. 


v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  file  (q.v.).J 
To  smoothen  or  polish  with  a  file. 

"  They  were  then  enfiled  as  carkans  and  collars."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvii..  cb.  vi 

in  filed  ,  a.     [Fr.  enfiler.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  sword  drawn 
as  transfixing  the  head  of  a  man  or  an  animal, 
a  coronet  or  other  object. 

•  in  f  i  re,  v.  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fire  (q.v.).] 
To  fire,  to  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"  80  hard  those  heavenly  beauties  be  cnjlred, 
As  things  divine,  least  passions  do  impress." 

Hpeiuer  :  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love. 

•  in  fla  me,  *  en-flawme,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enflamer  ; 
8p.  infiamar,  from  Lat  inflammo.]   To  inflame 
(q.v.). 

"  Covetyse  and  eny  ve  han  so  enflawned  the  hertes  of 
lordes  of  the  world.  —Maundmille,  p.  3. 

•  in  flesh  .  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  flesh  (q.v.).] 
To  incorporate,  to  embody,  to  ingrain. 

"  Vices  which  are  habituated.  Inbred,  and  enjleihed 
in  him.*—  Morio:  Montnigiie'i  Kuayt  (1613),  p.  r/.'i. 

in  fold  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.v.).] 
To  close  in,  to  encircle,  to  enclose. 

"  What  mighty  forest  In  its  gloom 
Enfoldtberr 
Wordtvmrth:  White  Dot  of  Rylttone,  vii. 

in  fold  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [ENFOLD.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jmrticip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb), 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  encircling, 

closing  in,  or  enclosing. 

enfolding  estivation,  «. 

Dot.  :  A  modification  of  imbricate  estivation, 
In  which  one  leaf  enfolds  or  entirely  encloses 
another.  (Thome.) 

in  -for  90,  'en    forse,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr. 
enforcer  ;  Fr.  enforcir,  from  en  and  force.  ] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  give  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen. 

"  Fear  gave  her  wlnges,  and  rage  enfortt  ray  flight" 
.I/tenter  :  f.  Q.,  II.  iv.  S3. 

*  2.  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  Inward  Joy  enjirrctd  my  heart  to  smile." 

Khnt.ru,.  :  Tvn  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1 

*  3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  with  vio- 
lence. 

"  As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings." 

Shakeip.  :  Henry  V.,  IT.  T. 

*  4.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  force. 

"  The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missiiig  the  mark  of  his  mlsalmed  sight, 
Did  fall  to  ground.  "      ttpenser  :  f.  Q.,  1.  vili.  8. 

*  5.  To   cause  or  provoke  irresistibly  ;   to 
compel. 

"  Drops  enforced  by  sympathy." 

Shaken  :  Kupt  of  tucrece,  1,M». 

*  6.  To  open  with  force  or  violence  ;  to  force. 

"  TI.e  locks 
Each  one  by  him  enforced  retires  hl>  ward." 

Shakitp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  80S. 


*  7.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"  She  was  enforced,  staiued,  and  deflowered." 

Shaken,.  :  Titm  A  Niiraniciu,  V.  3. 

*  8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard. 

"  If  he  evade  ns  there. 
Enforrr  him  with  his  envy  to  the  |«<>ple." 

tihakeip. :  Coi-Maiiui.  Ill  S. 

*  9.  To  demand  with  importunity. 

"Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence.' 

Shakeip.  :  Coiiotaiiut.  ill.  S. 

10.  To  urge,  to  give  force  to,  to  impress,  to 
lay  much  stress  upon. 

"To  avoid  all  apiwnrance  of  disaffection.  I  have 
taken  care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  argu- 
ment."— Sietft. 

11.  To  add  force  or  strength  to  ;  as,  To  en- 
force an  argument  by  actions. 

"  To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  law 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe." 

Dodtley:  Religion,  A  Simile. 

12.  To  put  in  force  or  action  with  severity 
or  strictness  ;  to  carry  out  strictly. 

"  To  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws." 

Shakeip. :  .V  future  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  exert  oneself. 

"  Than  Feruinbras  enforcede  hym  ther  to  arise  vp-on 
ys  fete."  .Sir  Ferumbras,  782. 

*  C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  force  or  compulsion  ;  to  exercise 
force. 

"  Now  I  want  spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant " 
Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  Epilogue,  14. 

2.  To  attempt  by  force. 


3.  To  make  way  by  force. 

"The  schip  was  rauyschid  and  mlghte  not  enforie 
aghens  the  wynd."—  Wytiiffe  :  Acts  xxvil. 

4.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate  or  show  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

"  Which  laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey,  unless  there 
be  reason  shewed,  which  may  necessarily  enforce  that 
the  law  of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  con- 
trary."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

•in-fbVce,  *.  [ENFORCE,  v.]  Force,  power, 
strength. 

"  He  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight, 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce." 

Milton:  Samson  Aooniitet,  1.2M. 

in-fbr'9e-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  enforce;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  enforced  ;  enforcible. 

in-forced',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENFORCE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Forced,  constrained,  not  voluntary. 

"  Forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong. " 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v  2. 

2.  Constrained,  counterfeited,  not  coming 
from  the  heart. 

''  At  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles." 

Shakesp.  :  Hit-hunt  III.,  iii  5. 

in-fbr9'-id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enforced;  -ly.} 
Through  force  or  violence  :  not  voluntarily  or 
of  free  will ;  under  compulsion. 

"  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well,  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly :  thou'dst  courtier  be, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar."     Shakesp. :  Timon,  Iv.  s. 

en  for  50  mcnt,  s.    [Eng.  enforce;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  giving  force  or  strength  to. 

"Such  a  newe  herte  and  lusty  corage  canste  thou 
never  come  by  of  thyne  owne  strength  and  enforce- 
ment."— Udal:  Romaynes,  (Prol.) 

2.  The  act  of  forcing  or  compelling ;  com- 
pulsion, restraint. 

"Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her."       Shakeip. :  All's  Well,  T.  «. 

*  3.  The  act  of  violating  or  ravishing. 

"  His  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  " 

Shakesp. :  Kichard  III.,  ill.  I. 

*  4.  That   which   gives   force,    energy,    or 
effect ;  sanction. 

"The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforce- 
menti  of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine 
the  choice."— Locke. 

*5.  A  motive  or  ground  of  conviction  of  belief. 

"The  personal  descent  of  God  himself,  and  the 
assumption  of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity,  was  an  en- 
forcement beyond  all  the  methods  (if  wisdom  that 
were  ever  made  use  of  in  the  world.'  —Hammond, 

(j.  A  pressing  exigence  or  demand ;  necessity, 

"  More  than  I  have  said. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on." 

Shakeip. .  Kichard  III.,  v.  «. 

7.  Anything  which  exercises  a  constraining 
power  on  the  mind  or  body. 

"  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be." 

Shakeip.  :  Ai  rou  Like  It,  11.  7. 

8.  The  enforcing  or  carrying  out  strictly  of 
a  law. 


in-foro '-er,  s.  [Eng.  enforce);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  whicn  enforces,  constrains,  or 
compels. 

"  Pardon  me.  sir,  111  be  no  love  enforcer." 

Betium,  t  /Vet.  .•  Maid  of  the  MiO,  T.  i. 

in-fbr9'-I  -  ble,  o.  [Eng.  enforce;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  enforced ;  capable  of  being 
enforced. 

"Grounded  upon  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture, 
and  ei(forcible  by  good  reason."— Barrow:  Sermon*. 

*in-fbr9'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  enforce) ;  -ive.]  En- 
forcing or  tending  to  enforce  ;  constraining, 
compulsive. 

"  A  sucking  hinde  calfe  trussed  In  her  en.  fan-ire  seres.* 
Chapman  :  Homer' t  Iliad,  via. 

in-fbr9'-it/e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enforcive;  -ly.} 
By  or  under  compulsion  or  constraint ;  with- 
out choice  or  free  wilL 

*  en  for  est,    *  en  for  rest,   v.  t.      [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  forest  (q.v.).]    To  convert  or  turn 
into  forest. 

"  Henry  VIII.  enf arrested  the  grounds  thereabout*." 
—fuller.-  Worthies;  Middlesex. 

'  en  form  (1),  *  en -forme  (1),  *  en- 
fourme,  v.t.  [INFORM.] 

*  en  form  (2),    *  en-forme  (2).   v.t.     [Fr. 
enfonner ;    O.   Sp.  enfonner ;    Sp.  informar; 
Ital.  informare.]      To   form,  to   fashion,  to 
frame. 

,     "  He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortal  ways. 
And  in  the  minds  of  men  had  great  insight; 
Which  with  sage  counsel,  whem  they  went  astray, 
He  could  enforme."  Spenser:  F.  y.,  VI.  vi.  S. 

*  in-for-ma'-tion,  ».    [INFORMATION.] 

*  in  fort',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fort  (q.v.).] 

To  surround  or  guard  with  a  fort. 

"Salem  with  her  hilly  bulwarks 
Roundly  enforted."     Sidney  :  Pialm  cxxv. 

*  in-for'-tune,    v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and   Eng. 
fortune  (q.v.).]     To  endow  with  a  fortune. 

"  en  foul  dered,  en-foul-dred,  a.    [Pref. 

en;  O.  Fr.fouldroyer  =  t,o  cast  or  dart  thunder- 
bolts, to  strike,  burn,  or  blast  with  lightning 
(Cotgrave) ;  fouldre  =  lightning.]  Full  of,  or 
charged  with,  lightning. 

"  With  foul  enfouldred  smoke  and  flashing  fire.* 
Spenser:  f.  Q..  I.  xi.  40. 

"en  frame,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  frame 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose. 

"All  the  powers  of  the  house  of  Godwin 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee." 

Toon/ion:  Harold,  i.\. 

*  in  -  franch',  v.t.     [ENFRANCHISE.]     To  set 

free  from  slavery. 

"My  en/ranched  bondman." 
Shaketp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  lit  IS. 

in -franchise,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
franchise  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  set  free  from  slavery ;  to  manumit. 

"  Even  slaves  were  no  sooner  enfrancliiied  than  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  posts."— Burke :  Abridg- 
ment of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  To  set  free  or  release  from  custody. 


*  3.  To  set  free,  release,  or  disengage  from 
anything  which  exercises  a  power  or  influence 
over. 

"  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them. 
Upon  some  other  iiawn  for  fealty." 

iHtakcip. :  Tux,  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  U.  4. 

*  4.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  re- 
strains or  enslaves  ;  us  a  bad  habit. 

"  If  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  en- 
franchise himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best"—  Bacon: 
£siays. 

5.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or 
state ;  to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  freeman  upon. 

"  The  English  colonies,  and  some  septs  of  the  Irishry, 
enfranchised  by  special  charters,  were  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  laws."— fiatiel :  KtiUe  of  Ireland, 

6.  To  confer  the  franchise  on  ;  to  admit  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament. 

*  7.  To  naturalize  or  receive  as  denizens ;  to 
endenizen. 

"  These  words  have  been  enfranchited  amongst  us." 
—Watt*. 

Law:  To  convert  a  copyhold  into  a  free- 
hold estate. 

en  fran  chise-mcnt,  s.    [Eng.  >•  n franchise ; 
•ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enfranchising  or  setting  free 
from  slavery. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  v/brk,  who,  son-  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.     t»,  09  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


enfranchiser-engagingness 
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2  The  state  of  being  enfranchised  or  set 
free  from  slavery  ;  release  from  servitude, 

"  That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  fouucl ; 
Slaves  are  made  free  by  turning  round." 

llrydrn  :  Perriut,  sat.  lit 

8.  A  release  from  prison  or  confinement. 

"As  low  as  to  thy  tout  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchitement  for  Publius  Ciml)er." 

Shakeip. :  Julius  Caaar,  ill.  L 

4.  A  release  or  deliverance  from  anything 
.  which  restrains,  confines,  or  keeps  down. 

5.  The  act  of  admitting  to  the  freedom  of 
a  corporation,  city,  or  state  ;  investiture  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

6.  The  admission  to  the  franchise  or  to  the 
right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 

H  Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  : 

Law:  The  legal  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of 
a  copyhold  tenement  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  tenants,  so  as  to  convert  such  tene- 
ments into  freehold.  This  is  now  compulsory 
on  lord  or  tenant  if  either  party  desire  it. 

Sn  fran'-Chlf  er,  s.  [Eng.  enfranchise); 
-er.]  One  who  enfranchises. 

*e"n-fray',  *  en-frai,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esfrei,  esfroi.] 
An  affray  (q.v.). 

"  For  ferdneas  of  a  fowlle  en/my." 

Tovmeley  llytteriet,  p.  17». 

*  5n-free',  v.t.    [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  free  (q.v.).] 
To  set  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  de- 
liver or  release  from  captivity. 

"To  render  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid." 

Shakes?.  :  Trail, <s  *  Creuida,  iv.  1. 

* ^n-ft-ee'-dom,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
freedom  (q.v.).]  To  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

"Setting  thee  at  lilwrty,  tntreedaming  thy  person." 
Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour*  Lott.  Hi.  I. 

•Sn-freeze,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  freeze 
(q.v.).]  To  freeze  ;  to  turn  to  ice  ;  to  render 
insensible. 

"Then  hast  enfroten  her  disdainful!  brest." 

Spenter  :  ffymn  in  Honour  of  Low. 

•  £n  -  fren  -  zied,  a.      [Pref.  en,  and   Eng. 
frenzied  (q.v.).]    Maddened,  frenzied. 

"  With  an  enfremied  grasp  he  tore  the  Jasey  from 
his  head."— Barham :  Ingohltby  Legends  ;  Jar  fit'  Wig. 

•fal-fro'-ward,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
frmoard  (q.v.).]  To  make  froward  or  perverse. 

"The  only  pricks  which  so  enfroward  men's  affec- 
tions."—Sir  K .  Sandyi :  Statt  of  Religion. 

*e"n-fume,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fume 
(q.v.).]  To  blind  or  obscure  with  smoke. 

"  'Gainst  their  guides  doe  fight 
And  so  enfitme  them  that  they  cannot  see." 

ftariet :  Jiicrocotmos,  p.  S8. 

*en-fyre,  v.t.    [ENFIRE.] 

*en-gage,  s  [ENGAGE,  v.]  An  engagement, 
a  bargain,  a  pledge. 

"  Nor  that  it  came  by  purchase  or  engage, 
Nor  from  his  prince  for  any  good  service." 
Puttenham  :  EnglM  I'orsie,  bk.  in.,  c.  19. 

8n-ga'ge,  v.t  &  i.     [Fr.  engager,  from  en  = 
in,  and  gage  =  a  pledge  ;  Ital.  engaggiare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  pawn,  to  pledge. 

8.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt ;  to  bind.    [B.] 

"  I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means." 

Shaket/j.  :  Merchant  of  Tenice,  ill.  2. 

*  3.  To  bind,  to  tie,  to  involve,  to  entangle. 

"O  limed  soul. 
That,  struggling  to  1*  free,  art  more  engaged." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  bind  by  a  promise  of  marriage.  (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par  ) 

5.  To  enlist  or  bring  into  a  party. 

"All  wicked  men  are  of  a  ]»irty  against  religion ; 
some  lost  or  interest  engage!  h  them  against  it."— 
Tillotton, 

6.  To  gain  or  win  over  ;  to  attach  to  a  cause 
or  party  ;  to  attract. 

"  Not  e'en  the  snn.  desirable  as  rare. 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there." 
Cow/jer :  ffnpe,  505.  60S. 

7.  To  occupy  or  seize  the  attention  of ;  as, 
I  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

"  For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  older  far  than  we. 
What  hope  that  at  our  heedless  age 
Our  minds  should  e  er  lie  free." 
Coteper :  ffymn  for  Sunday  School  at  Olnrf. 

8.  To  employ  for  any  work,  office,  or  duty. 

9.  To  enlist  or  embark  in  an  affair ;  to  in- 
Tolve. 

"A  quarrel  which  hath  onr  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.' 

Shaketp  •'  Trailia  t  Cretrida,  li  S. 


10.  To  occupy  the  time  or  labour  of :  as, 
The  work  engaged  him  the  whole  day. 

*  11.  To  undertake,  to  enter  upon. 

"  For  I  shall  sing  of  Ijattjes.  blood,  and  rage. 
Which  princes  and  their  iwople  did  engage." 

Dryden  :  Virgd:  .Sneid  via.  60,  61. 

12.  To  encounter;   to  enter   into  conflict 
with  ;  to  attack. 

"  Engaging  the  enemy  with  great  advantage."  - 
Lwllow  :  Hemoin.  i.  47. 

13.  To  oppose  ;  to  enter  into  a  contest  with. 

"  The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage." 

Popt:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  S9,  60. 

B.  Reflexive :  To  place  under  a  pledge,  bond, 
contractj-or  promise  to  undertake  any  work  or 
duty. 

"  We  have  m guyed  ourselves  too  far." 

Sluiket)i. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  bound,  pledged,  or  liable  for 
the  fulfilment  of  any  act,  duty,  or  promise  ;  to 
promise,  to  be -responsible ;  to  pledge  one- 
self; to  enter  into  an  engagement. 

*  2.  To  pledge  oneself  ;  to  be  answerable. 

"  How  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady  I  engage 
not"— Fuller. 

3.  To  embark  in  any  business ;  to  enlist  in 
any  party,  to  undertake. 

"  'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  uuise."  Dryden  :  Pertiia,  v. 

4.  To    secure  and  hold  the  attention;  to 
attract. 

"  If  on  your  bosom  Innocence  can  win. 
Music  engage,  or  Piety  persuade.1' 

Thornton  :  Spring,  709,  710. 

5.  To  join  in  conflict ;  to  begin  to  fight. 

"  Upon  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  sent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  engage 
with  it."— Clarendon. 

*  6.  To  involve  oneself ;  to  mix,  to  inter- 
fere, to  have  to  do  with. 

"  Vice  in  its  first  approach  to  shun. 


Mallet :  Prol.  to  Thomton't  Agamemnon. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  engage  and 
to  bind,  see  BIND.  • 

Sn-gaged',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENGAGED.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bound,  pledged,  promised  :  specif,  used 
of  a  person  bound  by  promise  of  marriage  to 
another. 

2.  Absorbed  or  occupied  on  any  work  ;  not 
at  leisure. 

engaged-column,  s. 

Ardi. :  A  column  attached  to  a  wall  so  that 
it  is  partly  concealed.  It  should  stand  out  at 
least  half  its  thickness. 

engaged-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mech. :  Wheels  which  are  in  gear  with  each 
other,  the  driver  being  the  engnging  wheel,  and 
the  follower  the  engaged  wheel. 

*  Sn-gag'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  engaged  ;  -ly.] 
As  a  ]>erson  engaged  or  attached  to  one  side  ; 
with  attachment,  earnestness  or  bias. 

"  It  would  lessen  the  number  of  conciliatonr* ; 
which  cannot  themselves  now  write,  but  as  engaged/if 
biassed  to  one  side  or  other."—  It' hit  lock :  Manner*  of 
the  Englah,  p.  213. 

*  en-gag  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  engaged ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  engaged  ;  attach- 
ment to  or  zeal  for  a  side. 

en-ga  ge-ment,  s.    [From  engage,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  engaging,  binding,  or  pledging 
to  any  act  or  liability. 

2.  That  to  which    a   person    is  bound  or 
pledged  ;  an  obligation  ;  a  liability  ;  a  con- 
tract.   [II.  1.] 


"  If  the  suiwrior  officers 
able  to  make  good  their 
Memoirt,  i.  196. 


revailed  they  would  he 
ngagement. '  —  Litdlow  : 


3.  (Specif.):  Applied  to  a  promise  or  pledge 
of  marriage. 
*  4.  An  obligation,  motive,  reason,  orground. 

"  Tills  i»  the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an 
opportunity."— Hamm'md. 

b.  An  occupation,  employment,  or  affair  of 
business  ;  work  to  lie  done. 

"  To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 

IP«rrf»worrt  :  Kxcursion,  bk.  vii. 

6.  Employment  or  occupation  of  time  or 
attention  ;  application  to  any  work  ;  exercise, 
practice. 

"  Play,  cither  by  onr  too  constant  or  too  long  engage- 
men!  in  it.  becomes  like  an  employment."— Hngert. 


7.  The  act  of  engaging,  hiring,  or  employing 
for  any  work  or  duty 

8.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  hired,  er  em- 
ployed. 

9.  An  enterprise  embarked  in. 

"  All  my  engagement!  I  will  construe  to  thee. ' 

Shakel/j.  :  Jullul  Catar,  11.  1. 

*  10.  Adherence  or  partiality  to  a  cause  or 
side  ;  bias,  prejudice. 

"This  practice  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impar- 
tially, and  without  engagement,  is  at  the  pains  to 
examine.  '—Sw(ft. 

11.  A  fight,  a  battle,  a  conflict  between  two 
armies  or  fleets. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  (PI.) :  The  contracts  entered  into 
by  a  trader  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  is 
liable  ;  the  liabilities  of  a  trader. 

2.  .Scot.  Hist. :  A  secret  treaty  made  at  Cans- 
brook  Castle  on  Dec.  27, 1647,  bet  ween  Charles 
I.,  then  a  prisoner  there,  and   the  Earls  of 
Lanark  and   Lauderdale.      These    noblemen 
engaged  to  raise  an  army  in  Scotland  to  did 
His  Majesty  in  recovering  the  throne,  and  he 
promised    to    confirm    Presbyterian    Church 
government  for  three  years,  till  an  assembly 
of  divines,  assisted  by  twenty  commissioners 
of  his  nomination,  should  decide  on  a  form  of 
church   government    most  agreeable    to  the 
Word  of  God.     He  also  promised  to  suppress 
all  heresy  and  schism.     The  majority  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  Scotland,  then  strongly 
Presbyterian,  were  at  the  time  Covenanters, 
and,   with  some  exceptions,  held  aloof  from 
the  Engagement  which  was  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1048.     In  the  same  year 
the    Duke    of    Hamilton    led    an    army    of 
"  Engagers,"  as  they  were   called,  into  Eng- 
land, was  defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold.     When  the  news  of  his 
discomfiture  readied   Scotland,  some  of  the 
Covenanting    party,   led  by  the   Marquis  of 
Argyle,  and  the  Earls  of  Cassilis,   Eglinton, 
and  Loudon,  took  arms,  overthrew  the  exist- 
ing government  in  Edinburgh,  and  undertook 
the  administration  in  its  stead.    This  success- 
ful exploit  was    known  as  the  Whigamores* 
Raid.     Afterwards  they  took  steps  to  convince 
Cromwell  that  they  had  not  subscribed  the 
Engagement,  or  had  to  do  with  the  recent 
expedition     into     England,     thus     averting 
hostilities   with  the  great   English  military 
leader  for  a  time. 

II  For  the  difference  between  engagement 
and  batik,  see  BATTLE  ;  for  that  l>et\veen 
engagement  and  business,  see  BUSINESS,;  for 
that  between  engagement  and  promise,  see 
PROMISE. 

t  en-gag  -er,  s.    [Eng.  engag(e) ;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One  who  binds  or  pledges  himself;  a 
surety. 


2.  One  who  engages  or  takes  part  in  any 
business  or  operation. 

"  Rash  motions  have  lost  noble  enterprises  and  their 
engager*."—  H'aterhoiue:  Apol.  for  Learn.  (l*S3),  p.124. 

3.  One    who    engages,    hires,   or   employs 
another  for  any  work  or  duty  ;  an  employer. 

IL  Scot.  Hist. :  One  of  the  supporters  of  the 
treaty  known  as  the  "  Engagement "  (q.v.). 

e'n-gag'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENGAGE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Winning,  pleasing,  attractive 
(applied  to  manners  or  address). 

2.  Mech. :  [ENGAGING-WHEEL). 

engaging-wheel,  s. 

Mech. :  [ENGAGED-WHEELS]. 

engaging  and  disengaging  ma- 
chinery. 

Mach.  :  That  kind  of  machinery  in  which 
one  part  is  alternately  attached  to  and  de- 
tached from  another,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

en-gag'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  engaging ;  -ly  ] 
In  an  engaging,  winning,  or  attractive  manner  ; 
so  as  to  attract. 

en-gag  -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  engaging ;  -nets.] 
The  quality  of  l«ing  engaging,  pleasing,  or 
attractive ;  attractiveness,  pleasingness. 


bdy;  pout,  ]6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -ttan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion-zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious-shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  del* 
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engallant— engineering 


•6n  gal-lant,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gal- 
lant (q.v.).j  To  make  a  gallant  or  tine  fellow 
of. 

"  If  you  could  but  endear  yourself  to  her  affections, 
you  were  eternally  mgoManted."—Ben  Jonton:  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  iv.  3. 

•en-gaol',  "  en-jail',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  gnol  (q.v.)  ]  To  throw  into  or  put  in 
gaol ;  to  imprison,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 

"  Within  my  mouth  you  have  enqaoled  my  tongue." 
Skakesp. :  Richard  11.,  i  S. 

*  e'n-gar'-boll,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Bng.  gar- 
boil '(q.v. ).]     To  confuse  orconfound ;  tothrow 
into  disorder  ;  to  disturb. 

"  Not  to  engarboU  the  church,  and  disturb  the  course 
of  piety."  —  Aountagu  :  Appeale  to  Casar,  p  80. 

*  en-gar'-land,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gar- 
land(q.v.).J      To  surround  or  crowu  witn  a 
garland. 

"  Let  us  rather  plant  more  laurels  to  rngtirtand  the 
poets  heads."— .Sid -iey :  Defence  of  Puesii- 

•  Sn-gar'-rl-sin,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
garrison  (q.v.)."] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  a  garrison  ;  to  pro- 
tect or  defend  with  a  garrison. 

"  Hold  faire  correspondence  with  the  citizens,  where 
they  were  e,igarritoned."-Bp.  Hall :  Contempt. ;  The 
Crucifixion. 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle  or  plant  as  an  enemy  in 
a  fort. 

"  Corrupt  sinful  habits  that  have  rngarriioned 
themselves  in  the  most  inward  parts  of  his  soul."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  3. 

•  en  gas  tr I  myth,  *  en  gas  tro  mith, 
«.     [Or.  iv  (en)  =  in ;  -yaarjjp  (/faster),  genit. 
yaerrpo?  (</as<ros)  =  the  belly,  and  jiC-flos(m«t/ios) 
—  a  word,  speech.]    A  ventriloquist. 

'  So  all  incenst  the  pale  engnstromith 
Speakei  in  his  womb." 

Spinster  :  The  Imposture,  p.  230. 

fin  gel-hard  tl  a  (or  ti  as  shl),  s.  [Named 
after  a  Dutch  governor  of  the  N.W.  part  of 
Java.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandaceae.  It  consists 
of  very  resino'is  trees.  Engelhardtia  spicata  is 
a  large  tree,  200  feet  high,  the  trunk  of  which, 
in  Java,  is  cross-cut  into  cart- wheels.  (Lindley.) 

Sn  sen   der,    *  en  gen  dren,    *  in  gen 
der,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  engendrer,  from  Lat.  in- 
genero  =  to  produce,  to  generate :    en,  and 
genera  =  to  breed  ;  genus  (genit.  generis)  =  a 
race,  a  brood  ;  Sp.  engendrar ;  Ital.  ingenerare.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes. 

"Seth.  Adames  sone,  sitthen  was  engendrede." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  178. 

2.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

"O  error,  soon  conceived, 
Thou  never  comest  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'Ht  the  mother  that  engendered  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Catar,  v.  3. 

3.  To  beget,  to  give  birth  to. 

"This  bastard  lore  is  engendered  betwixt  lust  and 
Idleness. '—.Si/ney :  Arcadia. 

4.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  originate,  to 
beget,  to  breed. 

"The  dispute*  engendered  by  the  most  extensive 
confiscation  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe. "—Macau- 
(ay .'  HM.  Knq.,  ch.  vii. 

ft.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  produce. 

"  Al  so  slker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl," 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  «,<K7. 

6.  To  conceive,  to  originate,  to  start. 

"  When  straight  another  new  conspiracy 
(As  if  It  were  a  certain  successor 
Allyed  to  this),  eng'.ndred  in  the  north, 
Is  by  the  Archbishop  Scrooi>e  with  power  brought 
forth."  Daniel:  CIM  Wars,  ir.  73. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  engendered,  caused,  or  produced  ; 
to  come  into  existence. 

*  He  knew  the  c-iuse  of  every  maladye. 


Were  it  of  cold,  or  hete,  or  moyst.  or  drye, 

eiuirla,  and  of  what  humour." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  421-8. 


, 
And  where  the!  engei 


*  2.  To  meet  in  sexual  intercourse  ;  to  come 
together. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  engemler 
and  to  breed,  see  BREED. 

6n  gen  der  er,  *  in  gen  der  er,  s.  [Eng. 
engender  ;  -er.  ]  One  who  or  that  which  en- 
genders. 

"  The  ingtndereri  and  hi'.'endered." 

Davlet  :  WUUi  Pilgrimage,  sign.  O.  i. 

"engen  drurc,  s.  [O.  Fr]  The  act  of 
begetting  or  generation. 

*  Sn'-gSn-jF,  *.  [Lat.  Ingenium.]  f  ENGINE,  s.] 
Ingenuity,  invention,  mechanical  skill. 

"  In  midst  of  which  by  rarer  rnarny 
Thau  Mars  aiid  Venus  hang  In  Leiiiiilan  net." 
Zouche'i  Dote.,  1811    (JVurei.i 


'  en-ghle  (1), ».    [ANGLE.  ] 

*  en-ghle  (2),  «.    [ESOLB  (2),  s.] 

*  en-gild ,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  an  I  Bug.  gild  (q.  v.)] 
To  gild,  to  brighten,  to  make  brilliant. 

"  Fair  Helena,  who  more  engildt  the  night 
Thau  all  you  flery  o  »  itud  eyes  of  light." 

Snakeip. :  Jtidiummer  fight  i  Dream,  ill.  S. 

en  gine,  *  en-gin,  en  gyn,  *  en-gyne. 
*  in-gine,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  engin,  from  Lat. 
irt.j7«7iittm=(l)  genius,  (2)  an  invention  ;  O.Sp. 
engeno ;  Sp.  ingrnio ;  Port,  engenho ;  ItaL  in- 
gegiio.]  [INGENIOUS.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Innate  or  natural  ability ;  talent,  genius. 


Upon  the  books  he  made."  T.  <7»><>-.-»«"'r'l. 

*  2.  Skill,  understanding. 

"  If  any  vertue  in  thee  he 
To  tell  all  my  dreme  aright. 
Now  kith  thy  engin  and  thy  might.' 

Chaucer  :  Bouse,  of  fume. 

•3.  Ingenuity,  inventiveness. 

"  The  women  wen  of  gret  engyne." 

Sower.'  O.A.,  IT. 

*  4.  A  military  machine  for  casting  stones, 
battering  down  walls,  setting  fire  to  castles,  &c. 

"  Oh  that  stage  amidde  ordeynt  he  guunes  grete 
And  other  engyns  y-hidde.  wilde  fyr  to  cast  and 
schete."  Sir  Fervmbras,  31«6. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

6.  A  machine  for  raising  and  pouring  water 
on  burning  houses  ;  a  fire-engine. 

*  7.  An  instrument  constructed  with  skill. 

"  Just  then  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case  .  .  . 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engineon  his  fingers'  ends." 

Pope :  Knpe  of  the  Lack.  til.  127-32. 

*  8.  A  gin,  a  trap. 

"The  hidden  engines  and  the  snares.' 

(Diaries  :  Emblems,  ill.  ». 

*  9.  The  rack  ;  an  instrument  of  torture. 

"  Their  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  en- 
gine*.* Ben  urn.  4  Flet.  ;  /fight-  Walker,  iv. 

10.  Any  means  used  to  effect  or  bring  to 
pass  any  purpose  ;  usually  in  an  evil  sense. 

"Prayer  must  be  divine  and  heavenly,  which  the 
devil  with  all  his  engines  so  violently  O|n>o»eth."— 
Duppa:  Rules  for  Devotion. 

11.  An  agent,  a  tool,  a  means  acting  for 
another. 

"[TheyJ  had  th'  especial  engines  been,  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  unto  the  state  they  were." 

Daniel ;  CM!  Wars.  Iv.  15. 

II.  Mech.  :  A  machine  of  complicated  parts 
which  acts  automatically  both  as  to  power 
and  operation.  It  is  distinct  from  a  machine, 
the  motor  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  oper- 
ator; and  from  a  tool,  which  is  propelled  and 
operated  by  one  person. 

If  The  various  forms  of  engines  intended 
for  particular  or  special  purposes  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads  :  as  Caloric- 
engine,  Calculating-engine,  Steam-engine,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

engine-bearer,  *. 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces 
of  timber  placed  between  the  keelson  in  a 
steamer  and  the  boilers  of  the  engines,  to 
fortn  a  proper  seat  for  the  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery. 

engine-driver,  s.  One  who  drives  or 
manages  an  engine,  especially  a  locomotive 
engine. 

engine-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  apper- 
taining to  a  steam-engine  boiler. 

engine-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  of  the  larger 
kind,  having  a  capacity  for  all  the  principal 
turning-work  of  a  machine-shop. 

engine-man,  s.    An  engine-driver. 

engine-sized,  a.  Applied  to  paper  sized 
by  a  machine,  and  not  while  in  the  pulp,  in  a 
tub. 

engine-turning,  s.  A  system  of  orna- 
mental turning  done  by  means  of  a  rose- 
engine  lathe,  and  commonly  seen  on  the  out- 
side of  watch-cases. 

en  gine,  v.t.    [ExoiNB,  «.] 

*  1.  To  torture  by  means  of  or  in  an 
engine;  to  rack. 

"  A  softe  lied  of  large  s|>ace 
They  hailile  made,  and  eiicortelned. 
Where  she  was  afterward  engined. 

Mower.-  0.  A.,  I. 


*  2.  To  assault,  to  batter. 

"  Professed  enemies  to  engine  and  batter  our  walla.' 
—Adamt :  Works,  i.  29. 

3.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  engines. 

on  gi  neer ,  *  en   gin   er,  *  en  gyn-eor, 
en-gyn-eour,  s.    [Eng.  engine;  -er ;  O.  Fr. 
engiuier ;  Fr.  ingin,ieur,\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  person  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 

"  He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  in- 
strument to  get  preferment"— Burton  :  A  nutomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  134. 

*  2.  One  who  has  the  management  of,  and 
understands  the  working  of  engines  of  war. 


3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  It  may  not  throw  Its  waters  into  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms  as  the  artificial  fountain  of  the  engineer."— 
Knox  :  Winter  Kneningi ;  Even.  3. 

4.  One  who  manages  or  attends  to  an  en- 
gine ;  an  engine-driver. 

5.  One  who  manages  or  carries  through  any 
business  or  enterprise. 

"  Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art. 
My  tongue  was  engineer.' 

Suckling  :  'Til  Jfo». 

TL  One  who  is  skilled  in  either  of  the 
branches  of  engineering,  military,  mechanical, 
or  civil.  [ENGINEERING.] 

en-gi  neer ,  v.t.    [ENGINEER,  s.] 

1.  To  direct  or  carry  out  as  an  engineer  the 
formation  or  execution  of;  to  perform  the 
duties  or  part  of  an  engineer  in  respect  of. 

*  2.  To  ply,  to  work  upon,  to  use  skill  ot 
ingenuity  with. 

"  Unless  we  engineered  him  with  question  after 
question,  we  could  get  nothing  out  of  him."— Coicper  i 
Works,  xv.  84. 

*  3.  To  guide,  conduct,  or  manage  by  inge- 
nuity and  tact;  to  carry  through  against  or 
over  obstacles  :  as,  To  engineer  a  Bill  through 
Parliament. 

"The  Roman  Conclave  succeeded  to  the  Roman 
Senate  in  this  engineering  work."—  Wartiurton :  Di- 
vine Legation  ;  (fref.  to  ed.  of  17M). 

en-gl-neer'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [ENGI- 
NEER, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  science 
of  an  engineer ;  planned,  directed,  or  carried 
out  by  an  engineer. 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  art  or  science  of  con- 
stnictingenginesand  machines,  and  of  planning 
and  executing  such  works  as  fall  to  the  duty  of 
an  engineer.   Engineering  may  first  be  divided 
into  four  great  branches  —  military,  marine, 
mechanical,  and  civil.    The  Military  Engineer 
has  to  do  with  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
is  connected  with  the  planning,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  the  defence 
or  attack  of  places  in  war,  the  construction 
of  such  buildings  as   may   be  necessary  for 
military  posts,  the  surveying  of  a  country  for 
military  operations,   &c.     The  duties  of  the 
Marine  or  Naval   Engineer    embrace    works 
partly   of  a  military  and   partly  of  a  naval 
character.     To  him  fall  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  war,  and  of  various 
engines  of  war,  as  torpedoes,  &c. 

Civil  Engineering,  the  most  extensive  branch 
of  the  four,  may  l>e  said  to  have  originated 
in  England  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Before  that  period,  whenever  extensive 
drainage  or  waterworks  were  undertaken, 
recourse  was  generally  had  to  the  Dutch. 
The  case  is  very  different  now.  A  demand 
for  this  profession  hits  been  created  in  the 
United  States  by  the  great  development  of 
our  system  of  internal  communication,  .IB 
well  as  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  our  manufactures.  A  Civil  Engi- 
neer should  have  sucli  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics as  will  enable  him  to  investigate 
as  well  as  to  apply  the  rules  laid  down 
by  writers  on  those  branches  of  the  mixed 
sciences  to  which  his  attention  will  most 
frequently  be  drawn.  He  should  !><•  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
hydraulics,  and  indeed  with  all  the  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  He  should  be  able  to 
draw  neatly,  and  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  projection  upon  which  all  engineering 
drawings  are  constructed.  'Jo  the  Civil  En- 
gineer proper  belongs  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  railways,  canals,  harbours,  and 
drainage  works.  The  duties  being  thus  no 
extensive,  many  members  of  the  profession 
devote  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  branch.  Thus  we  have  gas- 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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engineers,  sanitary-engineers,  and  others,  the 
nature  of  whose  duties  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  their  titles. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  is  one  who  is 
efficient  in  the  invention,  contrivance,  and 
adjustment  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  ;  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  strength  and  quality 
of  the  material  used,  and  also  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam 
and  of  the  engine  in  all  its  modifications,  and 
the  uses  to  which  this  motive  power  is  ap- 
plied :  he  should  also  be  duly  acquainted  with 
mill-work  of  the  several  kinds,  whether  im- 
pelled by  steam,  water,  or  wind. 

•en'-gin-er,  s.    [ENGINEER,  «.] 
•Sn'-gin-er-^,  *  en-gin-rye,  *en-gin-ryt 

t.    [Eng.  engin(e);  -ery.] 
1.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  engines  of  war. 

"They  may  descend  in  mathematicks  to  fortifica- 
tion, architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation."—  Milton: 
On  Education. 

8.  Engines  of  war  ;  artillery. 

"Not  distant  far,  with  heavy  puce,  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube, 
Training  his  devilish  enginery." 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  vi.  SM-*. 

SL  Thunder. 

•  All  the  dreadful  enginery  of  heaven  seemed  col- 
lecting its  forces  "—Mrt.  Carter  :  Letteri,  iv.  223. 

4.  Artful  contrivances  or  devices  ;  machi- 
natjnns. 

"The  fraudful  enginery  of  Rome."       Shenttane. 

5.  Mechanism,   machinery,  internal  struc- 
ture or  arrangement. 

"The  enginery  of  the  English  language  is  too  near 
for  distinct  vision."—  Xarth  :  Leet.  on  Eng.  Language. 

»€n-?In-ous,  *in-gin-ous,  a.     [Lat.  in- 
geaiosiis.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

"  For  that  one  acte  gives,  like  an  enginmu  wheele, 
Motion  to  all,  sets  all  the  state  agoing." 

Decker:  Whore  of  Babylon  (1607). 

2.  Ingenious,  inventive,  clever,  skilful. 

"  All  tools  that  enginotu  despair  could  frame." 
Marlowe  :  Hero  i  Lennder,  seat.  2. 

•  Sn-gird',  v.t.       [Pref.    en,    and    Eng.    gird 
(q.  v!).]  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  encompass. 

"My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief, 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  >"/.,  Hi.  i. 

•  Sn-gir'-dle,  a.t.&i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 


A.  Trans.  :  To  surround  as  a  girdle,  to  en- 
circle. 

"  A  ftne  bordure  circularly  led  .  .  . 
That  as  a  roue  tlie  waist  engirdled." 

Draylon  :  Barons   Wan,  bk.  vi 

B.  Intrans.  :    To  form  a  circle  round,  to 
encircle. 


•in-girt',  v.t.  [ENGIRD.]  To  encircle,  to 
surround,  to  enclose. 

"That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine." 
Snakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

fin  gl-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  eyyus  (engus)  =  near, 
and  g-icoirtio  (skopeo)  =  to  view,  to  see.]  A 
reflecting  microscope,  invented  by  Ainici,  in 
which  the  image  is  viewed  at  a  side  aperture 
In  the  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  New- 
tonian telescope. 

*  en- glad',   v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.  glad 
(q.v.).]       To   make   glad    or    cheerful ;    to 
gladden,  to  cheer. 

"The  lark  uixm  the  soiners  day, 
Mounteth  on  high,  with  liir  melodious  lay, 
Of  the  sun  shine  engladded  with  the  light." 

Skflton :  Poem*,  p.  26. 

•En-glSd'-dened,  o.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
gladdened  (q.v.).]  Gladdened,  made  glad,  or 
cheerful. 

"The  tngla.dd?nett  Spring  forgetful  how  to  weep." 
O.  Fletcher:  Chritt'i  Triumph. 

•gn  glaim,  '  en  glayme,  *  en-gleyme, 

V.t.      [Pref.    en,    and     Mid.    Eiig.    glaym  = 
clammy.]    To  imke  clammy  or  sticky. 

"  Houy  is  yuel  to  defye  and  englaymeth  the  mawe." 
P.  Ploxmnn,  xv.  63. 

en  glan-t6  (an  glan  -te),  a.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  Bearing  acorns  or  similar  glands. 

•  en-gle  (1),  *.    [ANGLE,  ».] 

•en  gle   (2),    *en-ghle,   s.     [INOLE.]     A 

favourite,  a  darling,  a  paramour. 

"  What  between  his  mistress  abroad  and  his  engle  at 
houie."— Ben  Jonton :  SUent  Worn  in,  I.  I. 

En'-glish,  "En  glishe,  '  En  gleis  (En 
as  Ing),  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  jEnglisc,  Englisc, 


from  the  Angles,  one  of  the  three  chief 
Germanic  tribes  who  settled  in  England 
and  conquered  it  from  the  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants. Of  these  three  the  Jutes  were  not  nu- 
merous. The  Saxons  and  the  Angles  were 
so,  especially  the  Saxons,  yet  on  account  of 
some  superiority,  probably  of  a  moral  kind, 
the  Angles  ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the 
country.  It  was  first  called  England  in  or 
about  the  year  800,  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
after  he  had  united  the  disjointed  kingdoms, 
commonly  called  the  Heptarchy,  under  one 
sceptre.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  Its  in- 
habitants. 

2.  Written  in  the  English  language. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  becoming  an  English- 
man. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (PI.) :   The  people   of  England :    more 
widely  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"The  world  stands  in  admiration  of  the  capacity 
and  docibleness  of  the  Englith.'—Howell:  Letteri, 
iv.  47. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  England. 
[ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.] 

1  "  I  can  speak  Kngliih,  my  lord,  as  well  as  you."— 
Shakeip. :  1  Henry  If'.,  ii  4. 

II.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  Great 
Primer  and  Pica. 

This  is  English  type. 

English  architecture,  s.  [ARCHITEC- 
TURE, DECORATED,  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 
GOTHIC,  PERPENDICULAR,  POINTED.] 

English  elm,  s.     Ulmus  campestris. 

English  language,  s.  The  English 
language  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  allied 
languages,  to  which  the  term  Teutonic  has 
been  applied.  The  Teutones  were  a  Gorman 
tribe  conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Marius ; 
and  hence  the  term  Teatn ni,-,is  ami  TIteotims 
were  subsequently  applied  to  all  German- 
speaking  people,  and  the  Germans  still  call 
their  own  language  Deutsch,  ol  which  Dutch 
is  merely  another  form.  [DUTCH.]  The 
Teutonic  dialects  form  three  groups :  (1)  Tin; 
Low  German,  (2)  The  Scandinavian,  and  (3) 
The  Higli  Gennan.  The  English  language 
belongs  the  first  of  these  groups,  as  do  also 
the  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Old 
Saxon.  The  Teutonic  languages  themselves 
form  a  sub-division  of  the  European  division 
of  that  great  family  of  related  languages  to 
which  the  term  Indo-European  has  been  n\> 
plied.  The  English  language  is  closely  related 
to  those  dialects  still  spoken  on  the  northern 
shores  and  lowlands  of  Germany,  a  relation- 
ship due  to  the  immigration  of  the  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  other  Low  German  tribes.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  England  were  Celts, 
but  few  words  of  their  language  still  survive  : 
such  are  basket,  bran,  breeches,  clout,  crag, 
crock,  &c.  The  Teutonic  invaders  consisted 
of  three  tribes.  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
and  their  first  appearance  in  England  was 
in  A.D.  449.  In  process  of  time  they  drove  the 
original  inhabitants  towards  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  language 
introduced  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  was  an 
inflected  language,  and  free  from  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  But  the  English  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  a  direct  development  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  lost  its  inflections,  and 
has  adopted  words  freely  from  other  tongues. 
First  it  adopted  many  words  from  the  Roman 
missionaries,  by  whom  the  island  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  A.D.  596.  Secondly, 
a  large  numl>er  were  adopted  from  the  North- 
men of  Scandinavia  (the  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Swedes),  who  continually  made  attacks 
on  the  coast  of  England,  and  at  last,  in  A.D. 
1013,  became  the  ruling  power.  These  words 
are  numerous  in  old  northern  English  litera- 
ture, and  in  northern  provincial  dialects.  A 
few  still  survive,  such  as  are,  till,  until,  bound, 
busk,  bask,  Ac.  But  the  event  which  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  English  language 
was  the  Norman  invasion  in  A.D.  1066.  After 
this,  French  became  the  language  of  the  court, 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  arid  ol  literature, 
and  continued  to  l>e  so  for  nearly  300  years. 
To  it  we  owe  most  of  the  terms  connected 
with  feudalism  and  war,  the  church,  the  law, 
and  the  chase.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  writing 
in  A.D.  1297,  says  : 


"  Thus  come,  lo  !  Vngeloud  into  Norraannta  houde. 
And  the  Noruiaus  lie  couthe  speke  Urn  Ivte  her  ow» 

siwche, 
Ami  siwke  Frenche  as  dude  atum,  and  here  chyldren 

dude  nlso  tectie. 

So  tlnit  beymen  of  thys  loud,  that  nf  her  blod  come, 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  siwctie.  thai  hii  of  beui  uome. 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  toltb  if  hym  wel 

lute." 

But,  at  he  adds : 
"  Lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss,  and  to  bar  kand* 

siwche  yute." 

(The  lower  classes  cling  to  English  and  to  their  nativ* 
tongue  yet.) 

And  so  in  process  of  time,  when  the  two 
nations  coalesced,  the  language  of  the  majority 
prevailed.  In  A.D.  1349,  Latin  ceased  to  be 
taught  in  schools  through  the  medium  of 
French,  and  in  A.D.  1362,  the  pleadings  in 
the  law  courts  were  directed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  be  fur  the  future  conducted  in 
English.  But  the  English  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  greatly  aliered  from, 
that  of  the  eleventh.  It  was  no  longer  an 
inflected  or  synthetic  language,  but  had  be- 
come, through  the  influence  of  the  Norman- 
French,  analytic ;  that  is  to  say,  prepositions 
and  auxiliaries  were  used  instead  of  inflections 
to  express  the  various  modifications  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed  by  any  word,  and  the 
relations  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to 
each  other.  The  invention  of  printing,  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  increasing  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  have  all  tended  to  increase  tlie  voca- 
bulary of  the  English  language  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words. 

The  English  language,  using  the  term  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  may  be  divided  into  fivt 
periods — viz.  : — 

1.  First   Period  A.D.     450-1100. 

2.  Second     „        „      1100-1250. 

3.  Third       „        „      1250-1350. 

4.  Fourth    „        „      1350-1460. 

5.  Fifth       „       „     1460-the  present  day. 
In  the  first- period  (called  also  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Old  English),  the  language  was  inflectional ; 
in  the  second  it  began  to  show  a  tendency  to 
become    analytic,    the   tendency    increasing 
till  in  the  fourth  period  inflections  had  virtu- 
ally disappeared.     Before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest there  were  two  dialects  in  English,  a 
southern  and  a  northern,  the  former  of  which 
was  the  literary  language.     After  the  Con- 
quest dialects  became  much  more  marked, 
so  that  we  can  distinguish  three  great  varie- 
ties, the    Northern,  the    Midland,  and    the 
Southern,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
various  grammatical  differences.    The    Mid- 
land dialect  was  that  most  widely  spread,  and 
it  ultimately  became  the  standard  language, 
a  result  principally  due  to  the  influence  of 
Chaucer,   anil   in  a  less  degree  of  Wycliffe, 
Gower,  and  others. 

English  literature,  s.  The  history  of 
this  literature  begins  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  with  Ctedmon's  paraphrase 
of  the  Bible  and  the  poem  uf  Beowulf.  The 
first  prose-wi  itei  was  Bede,  born  A.D.  673 ;  after 
him  came  King  Alfred  and  Bishop  JElfric, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the 
second  period  of  the  language  the  principal 
writers  were  Layamon,  a  monk  in  Worcester- 
shire, who  in  A.D.  1205  wrote  his  Brut,  a 
metrical  chronicle  of  legendary  English  his- 
tory, and  Orm  or  Ormin,  who  wrote  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Church  service  for  each  day, 
with  the  addition  of  a  sermon  in  verse.  It  is 
entirely  English,  not  five  French  words  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  To  the  same  date  belongs 
the  Ancren  Riwle,  or  Rules  for  Anchoresses, 
and  (lenesis  and  Exodus,  a  metrical  paraphrase 
of  those  two  books,  written  about  1240.  To  the 
third  period  belong  the  Metrical  Chronicles  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  A.D.  1297,  and  Robert 
de  Brunne,  A.D.  1327.  In  the  fourth  period 
come  the  names  of  Maundeville,  whose  Travel* 
were  written  in  A.D.  1336  ;  of  Chaucer,  born 
A.D.  1340,  died  A.D.  1400,  who  wrote  his  chief 
work,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  about  A.D.  1390; 
his  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  written  A.D.  1391 ; 
and  his  Troylus  and  Creseide,  a  translation 
from  the  Fllostrato  of  Boccaccio,  about  A.D. 
1382.  In  this  period  was  also  written  the 
religious  pcem  of  William  Langlaud,  com- 
monly called  Tlie  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman, 
but  properly  The.  Vision  of  William  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman — i.e.,  Our  Lord.  Of  this 
popular  poem  three  texts  are  known — the 
first  written  in  A.D.  1362,  the  second  in  A.D. 
1377,  and  the  third  in  A.D.  1393.  In  A.D.  1382 
Wycliffe,  completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  version  in  the  English  tongue,  and 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  ccU,  chorus,  (hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Clan,    tian  =  abac,    -tion,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  HUOUS  =  •has.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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about  A.D.  1400  Oower  wrote  his  Confessio 
Amantis.  In  the  fifth  period  may  be  luen- 
tioued  the  names  of  Caxton,  the  printer  of  the 
first  book  printed  in  English,  Thr  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  Pliilosopliers,  in  A.D.  1477  ;  of  Spen- 
ser, the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  born  A.D. 
1552,  died  A.D.  1598 ;  and  of  Loid  Bacon. 
Dramatic  literature  flourished  more  esi^cwlly 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
chief  among  the  dramatistsl>eingWilliamShake- 
speare,  the  greutestdramatistof  the  world,  l>orn 
A.D.  1/X54,  died  A.D.  1610 ;  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  and  Ford. 
The  rest  of  the  century  is  notable  especially 
for  the  works  of  Milton,  bom  A.D.  1608,  died 
A.D.  1674 ;  of  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  PU- 
grim's  Progress  ;  and  of  John  Dryden,  the  poet. 
The  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the  conflicts 
between  political  parties,  produced  a  number  of 
pamphleteers  on  each  side,  chief  among  them 
being  Swift  and  Defoe.  Some  uf  otir  greatest 
essayists  also  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
tliis  century  :  notably  Steele,  Addison,  and 
Johnson  ;  Pope  is  the  most  noted  name  in 
poetry.  Later  on  novel-writing  appeared, 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  and  Gold- 
smith being  the  most  noted  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  Other  noted  names  are  those  of 
Edmund  Burke,  statesman  and  author,  born 
1730,  died  1797 ;  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
born  1734,  died  1794;  Adam  Smith,  and  the 
poets  Thomson,  Churchill,  Cowper.and  Burns. 
In  the  present  century  the  most  noted  names 
(exclusive  of  living  writers)  are — in  poetry, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Eliza- 
betlr  Barrett-Browning.  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
Coleridge,  and  Sir  W.  Scott ;  in  history,  &c., 
Hallam,  Milmau,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
and  Green ;  in  fiction,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Dickens.  Thackeray,  O.  Eliot, 
Charlotte  Bronte',  Marryat,  Lytton»  and 
Anthony  Trollope ;  and  in  science,  &c.,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Mill,  and  .Darwin. 

English  maiden  hair,  s. 
Bot.  :  AspUnium  Trichomanes. 

English  mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Cltftiopodium  Bonus  Henricus. 
It  is  used  as  a  i>ot-hert>.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  species  of  the  Euphorbia- 
oeous  genus  Mercurialis  (q.v.). 

English  sea-grape,  s. 

Bot. :  Sulicornia  herbacea.    (Lyte.) 

English  treacle,  ». 

Bot.  :  Allitiria  officinalis.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

En  glish  (En  as  ing),  v.t.  [ENGLISH,  a.] 
To  translate  or  render  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

"  Lucretius  Enalish"d!    Twas  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  English  verse  to  undertake.' 

Otwng  '  TII  Mr.  Creech. 

•En-gllsh-a-ble  (En  as  fog),  a.  [Eng. 
English,  v.  ;  -al>U.]  Callable  of  being  trans- 
lated or  rendered  into  the  English  language. 

En'-glish-man  (En  as  ing),  s.  [Eng.  Eng- 
lish, a.,  and  man.]  A  native  or  naturalised 
inhabitant  of  England. 

TEng11gyimn.n'«  foot,  ». 

Bot.  :  Plantago  major. 

*  Bn'-gllsh-Hf  (en  as  ing),  «.    [Eng.  Eng- 
glish,  a.  ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  English- 
raan. 

2.  A  colony  or  settlement  of  Englishmen. 
"Siieciflcally  ap]>lied  to  the  settlements  of  the 
English  in  Ireland.) 

"  The  principal  strongholds  of  the  Kiviliihrv  during 
this  evil  time  were  Enn ink  i lien  and  Londonderry."— 
Mafn<daii :  Bitt.  Rng.,  cb.  xlL 

fog-] is  let,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful] 
Her.  :  An  escutcheon  of  pretence. 

*  en-glodm',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gloom 
(q.  vT).]    To  make  or  render  gloomy. 

*  &l-glae',  v.t.     [Pr.  engbitr.]    To  join,  shut, 
or  close  very  fast  or  tightly. 

"  When  he  sawe  and  redie  fonde 
This  colfre  made,  and  well  englutd." 

(lumr:  C.  A.,  vllt 

*  Sn-glut',    v.t.      [Fr.   engloutir,    from    Lat. 
glutin  =  to  swallow.] 

1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 

"  How  many  Drodlgal  lilt*  have  slaves  ami  peasants ' 
This  night  en-jlutted"          Ifftaketp.  :  Tiinoii,  IL  L 


2.  To  swallow  up,  to  exceed. 

"  My  particular  grief 
Engluti  and  swallows  other  sorrows." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  I  S. 

8.  To  flll  to  overflowing,  to  glut,  to  choke. 

ich  c 
Spen 

*  en-glut'  -Ing,  s.     [Perhai>s  for  engluiiig  or 
fnlutinij.]    The  let  of  stopping  up  tightly. 

"  And  of  the  pottes  and  glasses  rnglutiny." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1«,234. 

*  en  go  ro  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  gore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  wound. 

"  Well  hoped  she  the  beast  engored  had  beene." 

Spenter  :  f.  <£.  III.  v.  28. 

2.  To  enrage,  to  infuriate,  to  goad. 

tives  bayt, 
ce  engore." 
.,  II.  viii.  42. 


As  savage  Bull,  whom  two  fierce  m 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him 
Hpe'nirr:  F. 


en  go  re  (2),  v.t.     . 

s.  (q.v.).]     To  make  gory  or  bloody. 


[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore, 
bloody. 

lunch  enyored 


•  The  flood  blushed  to  be 
With  such  base  souls." 

Chapman :  Bomer'i  Iliad,  xxi.  22. 

*  en  gorge,  v.t.    &  i.      [Fr.  engorger,  from 
gorge  =  the    throat ;    Ital.    ingorgiare ;    Lat. 
ingurg  ito.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour, 

"  Neither  doth  any  man,  after  he  hath  once  satisfied 
hunger,  engorge  superfluous  meats."  —  P.  Holland  : 
Ammianta  MurcelUnui,  p.  237. 

2.  To  swallow  down,  to  suppress,  to  choke. 

"  Fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire." 

Sinner;  F.  <2.,  I.  xi.  4a 

B.  Intrant. :  To  eat  greedily,  to  devour. 

"  Oreedily  she  engorged  without  restraint." 

.       Milton:  P.  t...  in.  791. 

en  gorged ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENGORGE.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-I*  adjective: 

*  I.  Ord.    iMng.:    Swallowed  with  greedi- 
ness, devoured. 

2.  Med. :  Filled  to  excess  with  blood  ;  con- 
gested. 
en  gor  ge  ment,  s.    [Eng  engorge :  -ment.] 

*  1.  Ord.  IMiig. :  The  act  of  swallowing  or 
devouring  greedily. 

2.  Med. :  The  state  of  being  filled  to  excess 
or  congested  with  blood  ;  congestion. 

*  en-gorg'-ing,  PT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENGORGE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  act  of  swallowing  or 
devouring  greedily. 

2.  Med. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  con- 
gested with  blood. 

en  gou  lee  (an-go'-le),  a.    [Fr.  engouler  = 

to  swallow.]  

Her. :  An  epithet 
applied  to  bends, 
crosses,  saltiei's,  &c., 
the  extremities  of 
which  enter  the 
mouths  of  animals. 

*  en     graff.       v.t. 
[Pref.     7i,  and  Eug. 
(jr«/F(q.v.).]    To  en- 
graft. 

"  Whereof  did  growe  her  first  engraffed  paine." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  III.  11.  IT. 

*  en-graff-mont,  s.     [Eng.  engra/:  -ment.] 
The  same  as  ENURAKTMENT  (q.v.). 

en-graft'.  r.(.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.0roi/l(q.v.).~| 

1.  To  ingraft,  to  graft  on. 

"  As  trets  by  human  skill  etigrnfted  bear 
The  juicy  flg.  smooth  plum,  or  racy  iieiur." 

II i „>/•• :  Orlando  Farioao,  bk.  xx vii. 

2.  To  implant,  to  set  or  root  deeply. 

"  I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store." 

Shakesp. :  Honnet  37. 

*  Sn-graf-ta'-tlon,s.    [Eng.  engraft  :  -ation.] 
The  same  as  ENGRAKTMENT  (q.v.). 

*  fin-graft  ment,  5.    [Eng.  engraft :  -ment.] 
The  act  of  engrafting ;  ingraftment. 

8n  grail',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  engreler;  grele  =  hail.) 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  variegate  ;  to  spot  as 
with  hail. 

"  jEaciiles  then  shews 

A  long  Unce.  and  a  caldron,  new,  e  •gniiled  with 
twenty  hues.*     Chapman  :  flomer'i  Iliad,  p.  &U. 
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2.  Her.  :  To  indent  or  make  raggtd  rt  *he 
edges  as  though  broken  with  hail ;  to  indent 
in  curved  lines. 

"  Polwheel  beareth  asaultler  engrailed."— Care*. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  form  an  edging  or  border; 
to  run  in  a  waving  or  indented  line. 

en  grailed ,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [ENGRAIL] 

A.  As  pa.  ixir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  La.ngva.ge : 

1.  Variegated,  spotted. 

2.  Having  an  indented  or  wavy  outline. 

"Over  hills  with  i>eaky  to|»  engrailed." 

Teimyton  :  Palace  of  Art,  11& 

II.  Her. :  Indented  in  a  series  of  curves  with 

the  points  outwards ;  

applied  to  one  of  the 
lines  of  partition, 
also  to  some  l>ends 
and  ordinaries. 

C.  -I*  substantive: 
Entom. :  The  name 

of  two  moths,  tribe 
Geometers,  family 
Boannidse.  The  En- 
grailed is  Tephrosia  ENGRAILED. 
biundularia,  and  the 
Small  Engrailed  T.  crepuscularia.  (Nevrman.) 

6n  grail -ment,  s.    [Eng.  engrail;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  ring  of  dots  round  the 
edge  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  state  of  being  engrailed  or  in- 
dented in  curved  lines. 

en  grain  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  jrroin(q.v.).} 
[GRAIN,  *.] 

*  1.  To  dye  deep ;  to  dye  in  grain  ;  to  give  a 
deep,  permanent,  or  enduring  colour  to. 

"  See  thou  how  fresh  my  flowers  being  spread. 
Dyed  in  lille  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green." 

Spenter :  Sliepheardt  Calender  (Feb.). 

*  2.  To  incorporate  with  the  texture  or  grain 
of  anything. 

3.  To  colour  or  paint  in  imitation  of  the 
(rain  of  wood ;  to  grain. 

*  en  grand ,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  .Eng.  grand 
(q.vT).]     To  make  great,  to  aggrandize. 

"The  Duke  endenvoured  by  all  means  to  tnarand 
bis  posterity."— Fuller :  Hut.  Cam*.,  vii.  42. 

*  en  -  grap  -  pie,  v.i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng, 
grapple  (q.v.).")      To    grapple,    to    close,    to 
struggle  at  close  quarters. 

"  There  shall  young  Hotspur,  with  a  fury  led, 
Engrapple  with  thy  sun,  as  h'erce  as  be.* 

Daniel :  CMl  Wart,  IT.  U. 

*  en-grasp',  v.t.     f  Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gratp 
(q.vT).]     To  grasp,  to  gripe,  to  seize  and  hold 
fast. 

"  So  both  together  fiers  engratptd  bee, 
Whyles  Guyou  standing  by  their  uncouth  strife 
dues  see."  Speitter:  F.  7.,  II.  v.  SO. 

en-grau  -lis,  s.  [Gr.  fyypovAis  (enggraulis)  = 
the  anchovy.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Clupeidse. 
Snout  projecting ;  mouth  opening  backward 
considerably  beyond  the  eyes  ;  mystache  long 
and  straight ;  twelve  or  more  rays  within  the 
gill  covers  ;  the  opening  wide  ;  alidoniinal  line 
without  projecting  hooked  scales.  Engraiili» 
encrasicliolus  is  the  anchovy  (q.v.).  (Couch,  &c.) 

Sn-gra've  (1),  *  en-grav-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  grave,  v. (q.v.).  O.  Fr.  engraver; 
Dut.  graven  =  to  dig  ;  gmveren  =  to  engrave; 
Ger.  graben  =  to  dig,  engrave,  cut,  carve.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  with  a  chisel  or  graver ;  to  cut 
figures,  letters,  &c.,  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

"  i-'ii'iriuv  the  two  stones  with  the  names."— Exodui 
xxviii.  11. 

2.  To  cut,  picture,  or  represent,  as  on  wood, 
metal,  ic.,  by  carving  with  a  graver,  Ac. 

"  On  the  other  side  was  engraven  the  cross  and  tb« 
harp."— LwUow :  Hemuirt.  it  347. 

*  3,  To  cut  in,  to  make  by  incision. 

"  Full  many  wounds  In  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave"     Spenur:  F.  ((.,  IIL  rii.  S3. 

*  4.  To  impress  deeply,  to  imprint. 

"It  will  scarce  seeui  possible,  that  God  should  en- 
gram  princiiilen,  in  men's  iiiiuds,'iu  words  of  uncertain 
•Igiiincatiun."— Locke. 

B.  /» trans.  :  To  practise  or  follow  the  art 
of  engraving  ;  to  be  skilled  in  engraving. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  engrave  and 
to  imprint,  see  IMPRINT. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  w  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  an  =>  kw. 


engrave— enhance 
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•  en-gra've  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grave, 
8.  (q.  v.).]  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  place  in  a  grave. 


•gn-gra've-me'nt,  s.  [Eng.  engmve(l) ;  -ment.]* 
L  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  engraving. 
2.  The  work  of  an  engraver. 

"  We  being  the  offspring  of  God  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  Godhead  U  like  unto  gold,  or  »ilver,  or  stone, 
the  engrarement  of  art  and  man  s  device.  —Barrow  : 
On  the  Decalogue. 

Sn-grav'-er,  *.  [Bug.  engrave  (I);  -er.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  engraving ;  a  cutter  of  letters, 
figures,  &c.,  in  wood,  stone.  &(•.. 

"  Images  are  not  made  In  the  brain  Itself,  as  the 
pencil  of  a.  painter  or  engraver  makes  the  images  in 
the  table  but  are  imprinted  In  a  wonderful  method  in 
the  soul."— Bale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  47. 

*  en-grav'-er-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  engnve  (1);  -ry.] 
Engraved  work  ;  the  work  of  j  engraver. 

"Some  hand  some  engraverlet  Uiid  uiedalm."— Sir  T. 
Browne :  Miscellanies,  p.  210. 

fcn-gr  av'-ing,  pr.  par. ,  o. ,  & *.    [ENGRAVE  (1), 

».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  cutting  figures, 
letters,  Ac.,  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal.     En- 
graving is  very  ancient.    The  oldest  records 
are  cut  in  stone,  some  in  relief,  some  in  in- 
taglio.   The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  are  cut  in 
the  granite  monoliths,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  and  chambers.  From  Egypt  or  Phanicia 
the  Greeks  received  the  art  of  engraving, where 
it  had  considerably  advanced  in  the  time  of 
Homer.    Among  other  uses  which  are  allied  to 

.  chasing  and  inlaying,  it  was  employed  in  de- 
lineating maps  on  metallic  plates.  Specimens 
of  Etrurian  art  are  also  of  great  antiquity.  The 
art  of  engraving  is  fairly  referable  to  three 
divisions  :  chalcography,  or  plate-engraving ; 
xylography,  or  wood-engraving  ;  lithography, 
or  stone  engraving.  (See  these  words.) 

Engraving  on  metal  originated  with  chasers 
and  inlayers.  This  art  is  very  ancient,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  the  sister  art 
of  printing  from  the  plates  thus  engraved.  In 
taking  a  cast  in  sulphur  of  some  engraved 
church  ornaments,  it  isslated  that  a  Florentine 
artist  named  Finiguerra,  about  1440,  was  led  at 
length  to  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  plate- 
engraving  as  a  means  of  printing.  Some  dust 
and  charcoal  which  had  gathered  in  the  lines 
came  out  upon  the  sulphur  and  gave  an  un- 
expected and  suggestive  effect.  Aquatint  en- 
graving was  invented  by  St.  Non,  a  Frenchman, 
in  1802.  Engraving  in  steel  was  originally 
invented  by  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia.  1819. 
The  earliest  application  of  the  wood-engraver's 
art  in  Europe  was  in  cutting  blocks  for  play- 
ing-cards. French  writers  ascribe  it  to  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  but  the  Germans  show 
cards  of  the  date  1800,  and  the  Italians  claim 
that  it  originated  in  Ravenna,  about  1285.  En- 
graving on  wood  assumed  the  character  of  an 
art  about  1440 ;  the  first  impression,  1423.  Im- 
proved by  Durer,  1471-1528:  by  Bewick,  17S9. 
Engraving  on  a  lithographic  stone  is  effected 
by  etching-point,  diamond,  or  ruling-machine; 
the  stylus  of  the  latter  is  a  diamond.  There 
are  two  modes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  more 
usual :  (1)  The  stone  is  covered  with  a  gum 
and  acid  ink-resisting  compound,  dried,  and 
the  design  scratched  through  this  ground  to 
such  a  depth  merely  as  to  exi>ose  the  clean 
stone.  The  stone  is  then  oiled,  the  engraved 
portions  alone  absorbing  the  oil ;  it  is  after- 
wards washed  and  rolled  up.  The  printing  is, 
however,  usually  from  transfers  from  the 
engraved  stones.  (2)  The  stone  is  etched 
through  a  ground  of  asphaltum  ;  acid  is  ap- 
plied to  deepen  the  lines.  These  are  inked ; 
the  face  cleaned  off,  gummed,  and  etched,  the 
stone  rolled  up  and  printed.  There  are 
many  styles,  and  these  are  briefly  considered 
under  their  res]>ective  heads,  as  chalcography, 
copperplate  engraving,  dry-point,  etching, 
steel-plate  engraving,  wood-engraving,  &c. 

"  With  the  work  of  ail  engraver  in  stone.  Tike  the 
engrnfingt  of  a  signet,  shall  thou  engrave  the  two 
(tones  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel."— 
fxodut  xxviii.  11.  . 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  ;   an  engraved 
plate,  &c. 

"  It  appears  from  the  engraving*  on  Aaron's  breast- 
plate."— Warburton  :  Maine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  f  S. 

3.  An  impression  taken  from  an  engraved 
plate  ;  a  print. 

If  For  the  difference  between  engraving  and 
picture,  see  PICTURK. 


engraving-machine,  s. 

\.  A  machine  in  which  an  intaglio  impres- 
sion is  delivered  upon  a  plate  or  cylinder 
for  bank-note  printing,  or  calico-printing,  by 
the  rotation  under  contact  with  the  said 
object  of  a  hardened  steel  roller  bearing  the 
design  in  cameo.  This  system  was  invented 
by  Jacob  Perkins,  and  was  first  adopted  in 
bank-note  engraving.  [TRANSFERRING- MA- 
CHINE.] The  process  for  obtaining  the 
design  in  cameo  on  the  mill,  by  rotation  in 
contact  with  an  intaglio  die,  is  effected  in  a 
transfer  press.  [L'LAMMIXO-MACHINE.]  A  pan- 
tograph is  used  in  etching  a  reduced  copy 
of  a  pattern  on  to  the  copper  cylinder  for 
calico-printing.  Eccentric-engraving,  for  a 
certain  class  of  jatterns  in  calico-printing,  is 
performed  by  a  diamond  etching-point  on  the 
varnished  roller.  The  points  are  moved  by 
elaborate  machinery,  and  the  effect  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  eccentric  and  rose-engine 
lathes.  (Knight.) 

2.  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph,  but  provided  with  a  cutting  device 
and  machinery  for  causing  pressure  upon  the 
surface  to  be  engraved,  so  as  to  produce  lines 
similar  to  those  made  by  hand  with  the 
graver. 

*  Sn-great'-en,  v.t.      [Pref.    en,   and  Eng. 
greaten  (q.v.).]    To  make  great  or  greater  ;  to 
increase,  to  aggravate. 

"  As  sin  is  grievous  in  its  own  nature,  so  it  is  much 
engreati-ned  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  '— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

*  en-gregge,  '\t.     [O.  Fr.  engregier  =  to  make 
heavy,  to  "^-avate  ;  Low  Lat.  ingravio,  from 
Lat.  in.,  infens.,  and  fjravis  =  heavy.]    To  be- 
come heavy  on  ;  to  press  upon. 

"  All  thise  t hinges,  after  that  thei  ben  gretor  smale. 
engregyen  the  conscience  of  a  mail  or  woman.'  — 
Chaucer  :  Parton't  Tale. 

*  en-grie've,  *  en-greeve,  v.t.  &  t.    [Pref. 
-en,  and  Eng.  grieve  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  afflict,  to 
distress. 

"  My  engreeved  mind  could  find  no  rest." 

Speruer  :  f.  q..ll.  iv.  S3. 

B.  Intrans  :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  be  trouble- 
some or  painful. 


History. 

en-gross1,  '  en  grosse,  *  in-gross,  v.t.  & 

i.  [Fr.  engros  =  in  large  ;  O.  Fr.  grosseyer  = 
to  engross,  to  write  fair  or  in  great  and  fair 
letters.  (Cotgrave.)]  [GROSS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  write  iu  large  or  distinct  letters. 

"  Engrossed  was  it,  as  it  is  well  knowe. 
And  enrolled  ouely  fur  wituesse 
In  your  registers." 

Lydgate :  Siege  of  Thebet,  pt.  U. 

*  2.  To  make  gross  or  fat ;  to  fatten. 

"  Not  sleeping  to  engrotte  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  bis  watchful  soul" 

Shake*),. :  Richard  III.,  lit  7. 

*  3.  To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken. 

"  The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engroued  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agriese." 
Sftenter :  F.  Q.,  IL  vi.  46. 

*  4.  To  increase  in  size  or  bulk. 

"  Though  pillars,  by  channeling,  be  seemingly  m- 
groued  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened  iu 
themselves."— Cotton  :  Architecture. 

*  5.  To  purchase  or  seize  in  the  gross. 

"  If  thou  fnarnuett  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety." 

Shaketp.  :  All'i  Well,  Hi.  S. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

7.  To  take  or  occupy  the  whole  of ;  to  absorb, 
to  monopolize. 

"  Tis  just  that  God  should  not  be  dear 
Where  self  engrotv-t  all  the  thought' 

Cowper  :  Low  Endure*  no  ftital. 

8.  To  take  or  occupy  an  undue  amount  or 
proportion  of. 

"  Too  long  hath  love  engrafted  Britannia's  stage. 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage." 
Ticket  I  :  To  Mr.  Additon,  on  hit  Tragedy  of  Goto. 

*  9.  To  seize,  to  extract. 

"  If  oat  of  those  inventions 
Whichflow  in  Athena,  thou  hut  here  engroaed 
Some  rarity  of  wit."       Ford  :  Broken  Heart,  iii.  3 

LL  Law. 

1.  To  copy  out  in  a  large,  distinct,  and 
legible  hand  for  preservation  as  records. 

2.  To  buy  up  the  whole  or  large  quantities 
of  any  commodity  with  the  object  of  control- 
ling the  market,  and  thus  being  able  to  sell 
again  at  an  enhanced  price. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  occupied  or  employed  in  engrossing, 
or  copying  in  a  large,  legiMe,  and  distinct 
hand  ;  to  follow  or  practise  the  profession  of 
an  engrosser. 

"  A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  crow, 
Who  peus  a  stanza  when  tie  should  enqroa." 

Pope  :  Pnl.  Sat.  17,  II 

*  2.  To  become  larger,  to  increase. 

"  That  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow, 
And  iu  the  ground  each  where  will  it  engmue." 

Spenter  :  Colin  Clout,  CM. 

en-gross  -er,  ».    [Eng.  engross  ;  -er] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  engrosses  or  copies  documents 
in  a  fair,  large  hand. 

2.  One  who  seizes  or  assumes  the  whole  or 
an  undue  share  of  anything  ;  a  monopolizer. 

"Little  entjrotieri  of  delegated  power."  —  Knot.  : 
Spirit  of  Detpotitm.  §  29. 

*  IL  Law  :  One  who  buys  up  the  whole  or 
large  quantities   of  any  commodity  to  sell 
again  ;  a  forestaller. 

"  A  new  sort  of  engroueri,  or  forestalled,  having 
the  feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body  of 
workmen  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  out  of  their 
warehouses,  set  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder."— 
Locke. 

en  gross  -ment,  *.     [Eng.  engross  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  engrossing  or  appropriating 
things  in  the  gross  ;  exorbitant  appropriation 
or  acquisition. 

"Those  held  their  immoderate  engroumentt  of 
power  and  favour  by  no  other  tenure  than  presump- 
tion. "—Siwtrt. 


2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large,  fair 
characters  :  as,  the  engrossment  of  a  deed. 

3.  The  state  of  Iming  engrossed,  or  having 
the  attention  wholly  taken  up  by  some  sub- 
ject. 

"  In  the  engrottmeiit  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted 
love."—  Lytton.  (Oyilvie.l 

*  en-guard'  (u  silent),  *  en-gard,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  guard  (q.v.).]    To  guard,  to  de- 
fend, to  protect. 

"A  hundred  knight*  !  yes,  that  on  every  dicam, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear.  L  4. 

Sn-gulf'  *in-gulf,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  engoJfer: 
en  =  in,  and  golfe  =  a  gulf.]  To  swallow  up 
or  absorb  as  in  a  gulf. 

"  Engulfed  and  lost 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands." 

Wordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  JiL 

en-gulf  -ment,  *  in  gulf-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
engulf;  -ment.]  An  absorption  or  swallowing 
up  as  in  a  gulf  or  vortex. 

Sn'-gjf-scope,  s.    [ENOISOOPE.] 

*  en-ha  -ble,  *  en-hab  ile,  v.t.    [ENABLE.) 

*  en-hab  -It,  v.t.  &  i.    [INHABIT.] 

*  en-hal'se,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.   halt, 
haUe  =  the  neck.]    To  clasp  round  the  neck, 
to  embrace. 

"  The  other  uie  enhatte 

With,  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales." 
Mirrourfor  Magittratet,  p.  40*. 

en-ha  -lus,  s.  [Gr.  eVoAo?  (enalos),  the  same 
^s  cVoAtot  (eitatios)  =  in  or  of  the  sea  :  et>  (en) 
=  in,  and  oAs  (half)),  genit.  oiAos  (halos)  =  the 
sea.  So  named  because  the  plant  grows  in 
estuaries.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidaceae.  Ac- 
cording to  Agardh  the  fruit  is  eatable  and  the 
fibres  can  be  woven.  Habitat  Ceylon  and 
other  Indian  islands. 

en  han  90.  *  en  nans  en,  *  en  haunce, 
*  en  haunse,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Prov.  enanaar 
=  to  further  advance,  from  enans  =  before, 
rather,  from  Lat.  in  ante.  (Skeat.)~\ 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  lift  or  raise  on  high  ;  to  raise  up. 

"Thei  han  ben  so  filled  agheu,  and  the  ground  en- 
haunced."—HaundetUle,  p.  95. 

2.  To  raise  in  rank  or  position  ;  to  elevate 
or  exalt  socially. 

"The  god  of  my  fader,  and  hym  y  snal  enhaunce."— 
Wyclife  :  Exodut  xv.  2. 

3.  To  raise,  advance,  or  heighten  in  price  ; 
to  increase  in  price. 

"The  desire  of  money  is  every  where  the  same  :  Ito 
vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  its  greater  scurci  ty  en- 
hanca  it*  price,  and  increases  the  scramble."—  Locke. 

4.  To  increase,  to  make  greater  or  stronger; 
to  heighten. 

"A  crystal  draught 

Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst."  Compcr:  Talk,  11.  507-t. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  he  raised,  to  increase,  to 
grow  greater  ;  to  swell  np. 


boiL,  bo^:  pout,  jo"wl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  Itc.  =  bel,  del. 
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enhanced— enjoy 


en-hanced',  pa.  par  &  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  !.".•>!. :  Raised,  increased,  height- 
ened, augmented. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  any  ordinary 
when  removed  from  its  proper  position  oud 
placed  higher  up  in  the  field. 

en-han  90  mant,  s.     [Dng.  enhance;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  raising,  as  iu 
price. 

"  Their  yearly  rents  are  not  Improved,  the  landlords 
making 110  lew  gaiu  by  lines  tluin  by  ciuuuu.t,iiettt  at 
rents.'  —fiocu/i .•  OJfc*  <>f  Alimtatujitj. 

2.  The  state  of  being  increased,  augmented, 
or  raised  ;  a  rise  or  increase,  as  in  price. 

"  This  enhancement  nmy  easily  be  proved  not  to  be 
owing  to  Uieencrease  of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  increase 
of  consumption  and  of  money."— Burke:  Late  State,  of 
Out  Motion. 

3.  An  increasing,   heightening,  or  making 
greater ;  an  aggravation. 

"  Jocular  alanden  have,  from  the  slight  lira*  of  the 
an  enhance, ne.it  of  guilt. '—tiotern,,ient 


en-han'-cer,    *  en-haun-sere,   s.     [Eng. 

enhance);  -er.} 

*  1.  One  who  raises  or  exalts  socially. 
2.  One  who  enhances,  raises,  or  increases, 
as  in  price. 

"  In  men  case*  we  must  be  to  affected  as  that  we 
trudge  to  ourselves  our  own  gain,  thiw  we  be  uot  iu 
the  first  file  of  enhancer*."— ,if>.  UaU :  fuses  o/  Con- 


•en-hap'-py,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  "n£.  happy 
(q.v.XJ  To  make  happy  or  prosperous. 

"  What  better  than  at  once  to  lee  our  kingdom  en- 
*a/>/rir  I,  and  Christ  ad vauced  ?  " — J  Symondi :  Sermon 
(l«4l),  (£p.  Ded./. 

"en  liar' -hour,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  har- 
boitr (q.v.).]  To  harbour  or  dwell  in;  to  in- 
habit, to  lodge  in. 

"O  true  delight,  enjurrftnarbig  the  bresta 
Of  UioM!  sweet  creatures  with  the  plumy  crate." 
W.  llrumne:  r  tutor  ill ».  bk.  i.,  s.  3. 

"«5n  har'-den,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harden 
(q.v.XJ  To  make  hard,  to  harden,  to  encour- 
age, to  embolden. 

"  Prance  uset.h  to  enJMrden  one  with  confidence ;  for 
the  ((entry  of  France  have  a  kind  of  loose  becoming 
boldiieus,  &K."—U<jweU:  Jnttruct./or  Iran.,  p.  192. 

•  Sn-har-iao'  ni-an,  a.  [Or.  epappopu* 
(ewamonias).]  The  same  as  ENHARMONIC 
(q.v.) 

"  The  inventor  of  the  mnsick  called  enJuarmmian." 
—P.  Holland:  Ptatarc*.  p.  1,090. 

en  har  mon'-ic,  "  en-tear  mon'-ick,  en 
har  mon  Ique,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.  enharmoniyue, 
from  Gr.  epapporucoe.  (enarmanikos)  =  in  har- 
mony :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  afnu>via.(kurmunia)  — 
harmony.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
Music: 

L  One  of  the  three  genera  of  Greek  music, 
the  other  two  being  the  Diatonic  and  Chro- 
matic. 

2.  Having  intervals  less  than  a  semitone ; 
t.g.,  an  enharmonic  organ  or  harmonium  is 
an  instrument  having  more  than  twelve  divi- 
•ions  in  the  octave,  and  capable,  therefore, 
of  producing  two  distinct  sounds ;  when  on  the 
ordinary  instrument  one  only  exists,  as,  for 
instance,  03  and  A0.  An  enharmonic  scale  is 
one  containing  intervals  less  than  a semibreve. 
^  Enharmonic  Modulation :  A  change  as  to 
notation,  but  not  as  to  sound.  (Plainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

"  In  paving  from  one  long  to  another,  she  [Leonora 
Baronl]  shews  sometimes  the  divisions  of  the  enhnr- 
m-mirJc  and  chromatlck  sjiecies  with  >o  much  air  and 
sweet  nss»,  that  every  hearer  is  ravished  with  that 
delicate  and  difficult  mode  of  singing."—  Vartan. 

*  B.  As  tubst. :  Enharmonic  music. 

"  Thus  yon  see  what  wen  the  first  Impediments  and 
beginnings of  enharmoniquet. "—P.  Holland:  Plutarch. 
p.  1,0110. 

t  en-har-mon'  Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enharmonic ; 
-aL] 

Music :  The  same  as  ENHARMONIC  (q.v.). 

£n  har-mon  Ic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enhar- 
wonicoJ;  -ly.] 

Music:  In  the  enharmonic  style  or  system  ; 
with  perfect  intonation. 

en-har-m6'-nl-6n, ».  [Gr.  evap»umo>  (enar- 
monion),  neut.  of  erapprfnot  (enarmonios)  —  in 
harmony.] 


Afusic  :  A  song  of  many  parts  in  harmony  ; 
enharmonic  music. 

"  Knharmonion,  one  of  the  three  general  sorts  of 
music  :   song  of 
sundry  tunes." 

Hunii). 


•en-haste,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  haste 
(q.v.).]  To  hasten,  to  hurry.] 

"  Which  him  eiihatteth  ale  from  day  to  day 
Toward*  Thebes,  Iu  all  that  evier  he  may. 

Lydgate  :  Story  of  Theba.  pi  L 

•en-%aun'9e,*en-haunse,  v.t.  [ENHANCE.] 

'en  haunt,  '  en  haunte,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  A  aunt  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  keep  company  or  associate  with. 

"I  enhaunte,  I  haunte  ones  companye."—  Paltgraee. 

2.  To  practise,  to  exercise. 

"He  enhauntide  power  vpon  alle  the  kyngis."— 
Wycliffe;  t  ParaUp..  Ix.  26. 

*  en  heart   en  (heart  as  hart),  .  t.    [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  hearten  (q.v.).]     To  encourage, 
to  embolden,  to  inspirit,  to  animate. 

"The  enemy  exalts  and  is  enheartened."  —  Jrrtmy 
Taylor. 

*  en-hed'ge,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  hedge 
(q.v.).]    To  surround  or  enclose  with  a  hedge  ; 
to  hedge  in. 

"  Frightfull  matrons  making  wofull  noise, 
In  heaps  enhedged  if       ricari  :  rtrgil  (1662.). 

*  en-her'-It,  v.t.  &  i.    [INHERIT.] 

*  en  -her  -it-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  heritage  (q.v.).]     A  heritage,  an  in- 
heritance. 

"  To  recover  my  father's  kyngdome  aud  enheritaae."— 
Sail:  Edatird  Jr.,  MI.  10. 

*  e"n-her'-I-tan9e,  s.    [INHERITANCE.] 

*  en  hort  ,   *  cn  ort,  *  en  hurtc,  v.i.    [O. 
Fr.  enhorter,  from  Lat.  enhortor.]    To  exhort, 
to  encourage. 

"Coumfort  thl  fighters  aghens  the  cytee,  that  thou 
distroye  it,  aud  enhurte  hem."—Wyclilfe:  2  Kiiigt 
xi.  26. 

*  en  hu  me,  v.t.    [INHUME.]    To  swallow  up, 
to  bury. 

"  He  op'd  his  greedy  throat  that  might  enhume 
A  hone  aud  horseumii  iu  its  living  tomb." 

Hoote  :  Orlando  t'uriota.  bk.  xL 

*&l-hun'-Ker,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
hunger  (q.v.).]  To  make  hungry. 

en  hy  dris,  *  en  hy  dra,  s.  [Gr.  eWSpoe 
(emidros)  =  living  in  water  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
vfiwp  (hudor)  —  water.) 

Zool.  :  Sea-otter.  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  •  Mustelidse  ;  six  incisors 
above,  four  below,  tail  much  shorter  thax  the 
body,  no  anal  scent-bags.  Fur  thick,  woolly. 
Enhydrn  marina,  the  Sea-otter,  or  Sea-beaver, 
is  found  in  the  regions  bordering  the  North 
Pacific  on  either  side.  These  animals  are 
killed  for  their  valuable  fur. 

t  Sn-hy'-drite,  «.  [Gr.  ewSpot  (enudros)  = 
with  water  in  it,  holding  water  ;  guff,  -ite 


Min.  :     A   generic   term  for  any  mineral 
having  water  within  its  cavities. 

en  hy   drous,  a.    [ENHYDRITE.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  Properly  :     Having    water    within    its 
cavities,  as  enhydrous  quartz. 

2.  Lets  properly  :   Having  any  other  liquid 
than  water  within  its  cavities. 

£n'-if,  «.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.  :    A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2J, 
called  also  t  Pegasi. 

e  nig'  ma,  ».  [Or.  omypa  (ainigma),  genit. 
aifrvftaTps  (ainigmatos)  —  &  dark  saying;  alvitr- 
trofiai  (ainissomai)=to  speak  in  riddles  ;  ali'o? 
(ainoi)  =  a  tale.] 

1.  An  obscure,  dark,  doubtful,  pr  ambiguous 
saying  or  question  ;  a  riddle. 

"The  dark  enia,,m  will  allow 
A  meaning  ;  which,  if  well  I  understand, 
From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command." 
Hrytttn  :  Ovid  ;  Mttumorphotei  L 

2.  Anything  wliich  is  puzzling  dr  inexpli- 
cable ;  a  puzzle. 

"  But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  ,„,,,,„:,  clear." 

C'ovrper  :  To  Lady  Autttn. 

e  nlK  mat  ic,  6  nig  mat  -lo-ol,  a.    [Gr. 

aifiy/biaTdcoc  (ninii/nKitihin)  =.  speaking  in 
nddles  ;  aimyna.  (ainigma)  =  a  riddle  ;  Fr. 
enigmatirjue  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enigmatico.] 


1.  Obscure  ;    darkly   or   ambiguously   ex- 
pressed ;  containing  or  resembling  an  enigma. 

"  Unlike  the  enigmatic  liue, 

bo  difficult  to  spell, 
Which  shook  HeMiazzar  at  his  wine. 

The  night  his  city  fell." 
Cowper  :  patent  I'itit  to  London,  Hard  17.  1TW. 

2.  Obscure,  cloudy,  doubtful. 

"Faith  here  is  the  assent  to  those  things  which 
come  to  us  by  hearing,  and  are  so  believed  by  adher- 
ence, -i  dark  enigmatical  knowledge,  but  hereafter 
are  seen  01  known  demonstratively.'  —Hammond. 

e"  nig  mat  ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enigmati- 
cal; •/!/•!  In  an 'enigmatic  manner;  obscurely, 
darkly,  ambiguously. 

"  Homer  speaks  enigmatically,  aud  iuteuds  that 
these  monsters  are  merely  the  creation  of  poetry."— 
Itroome. 

e  nig  ma  tist,  s.  [Gr.  atiav/jiaTio-rij?  (ainig- 
mutistes)  '=  a  dealer  or  speaker  in  riddles; 
oii'iyjia  (iiiniijiiui)  -  a  riddle.]  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  ;  one  who  expresses  liimself 
darkly  or  ambiguously. 

"That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with  my  reader 
than  the  above-mentioned  eniomatitt  has  done,  I 
shall  present  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle."— Additon, 

*  e  nig  ma  tize,  v.i.      [Gr.   amy^aT^ouxu 
(aiitigmatizomai),  from  atviyjxa  (ainigma)  =  a 
riddle.]    To  speak  or  write  enigmatically  or 
ambiguously. 

*  e  nig  ma  tog  -ra  phy,    *.    [Gr.    aiviy^a 

(ainigmit)  —  a  riddle,  and  ypdajia  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]  The  act  or  art  of  making  or  of  solving 
enigmas. 

*  e  -nig  -  ma  -  tSl'-  &  -  fy,   s.      [G  \:   alvtyii* 

(ainigma),  genit.  amy/ioTo;  (ainigmatos)  =  a 
riddle,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  &  discourse.]  The 
same  as  ENIOMATOORAFUY  (q.v.). 

*  en  i  si  e  (s  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
isle  (q.v.)]     To  make  an  island  of;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  sever  ;  to  cut  off  or  away. 

"  So  pleasantly  entiled  in  mighty  Neptune's  marge." 
Drai/ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  1. 1 

*  en  jail ,  t'.t.     [Pr.  en,  and  Eng.  jail  (q.v.)l 
To  imprison  :  to  confine  ;  to  keep  under  re- 
straint. 

"Wheu  her  firm  destiny 
Confined  aud  enjailed  her,  that  seemed  so  free. 

Donne  :  Progrett  of  the  Soul,  st.  xviii. 

en-Join'  (1),  *  en  joyn  (1),  *  en-yoyn, 
*  in  joine,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enjoindre,  from  «n 
=  in,  and  joindre  =  to  join  ;  Lat.  injungo  =  to 
join  into  ;  to  enjoin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  lay  an    order   or   command   upon, 
coupled  with  admonition  ;  to  put  an  injunc- 
tion upon  ;    to  admonish,  and  direct   with 
authority.    (Said  ot  the  person.) 

2.  To  order,  to  command,  to  lay  or  impose 
upon  as  an  injunction.    (Said  of  the  thing.) 

"I  needs  must  by  all  meaues  fulfill 
This  penance  which  eiijoyned  is  to  me." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  VI.  viU.  80. 

n.  Law :  To  proliibit,  forbid,  or  restrain  by 
an  injunction  (q.v.). 

B.  I nt n< a.-:. :  To  bid,  to  command,  to  ad- 
monish, to  warn. 

"It  endeavours  to  secure  every  man's  interest,  by 
enjoininu  that  truth  and  fidelity  be  invariably  pro 
served.'  —Tillotton. 

*  en  join  (2),  *  en-jo^n  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  join  (q.v.).J    To  join  or  unite  to- 
gether. 

"Nor  shall  I 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  tnjoyria  in  one." 

Pniliit  qf  Scyroi  (16*6). 

en  join'  er,  s.  [Eng.  enjoin  (1);  -er.]  One 
who  enjoins,  or  gives  injunctions. 

*  enjoin  -ment,   s.    [Eng.    enjoin;    -ment.] 
The  act  of  enjoining  ;  injunction,  command, 
direction,  order;  the  state  of  being  enjoined. 

••Critical  trial  shoujd  be  made  by  public  enjoin- 
ment,  whereby  determination  may  be  settled  beyond 
debate." — Browne  :  Vulgar  JSrrourt. 

in-Jo"^,  *en-Joye,  *en-yoy-en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  en  =  in,  andjoi*  =  joy.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feel  a  pleasure  in  ;  to  have  a  pleasing 
sense  or  perception  of;  to  take  pleasure  or 
delight  in. 

"  Her  Joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy. ' 

8p«nter:  ?•.«.,  I.  xll.  «. 

2.  To  have  the  possession,  use,  or  enjoy- 
ment of ;  to  have,  nold,  or  occupy,  as  some- 
thing advantageous  or  desirable. 

"The  Whigs  had,  under  Fraser's  administration, 
enjoi/ed  alm»st  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  been 
no  censorship."— Jfacau/uy :  Bun.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


fete,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  e ur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu     kw. 


enjoy— enlength 
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3.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  Wherein  it  shall  appear  that  your  demands  arc 

Jiut, 
Ye  shall  enjoy  them."     Shakes/i.    2  Ben.  IV.  ir.  1. 

4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"  So  itiflame  my  MUM 
With  ardour  to  enjo.v  tbee." 

Jlilton  :  P.L.,  ix.  103S. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  feel  pleasure  ;  to  take  enjoy- 
ment in  things  ;  to  delight  oneself ;  to  be 
happy. 

"When  a  mau  shall,  with  a  sober,  sedate,  diabolical 
rancour,  look  upon  aud  enjoy  himself  in  the  sight  of 
bis  neighbour's  sin  and  shame,  can  he  plead  the  msti 
gallon  of  any  appetite  in  nature  t  '—South. 

*  C.  Intrans. :  To  feel  joy  ;  to  have  pleasure 
or  happiness. 


*  Sn-Jo^,  s.  [ENJOY,  v.]  Joy,  happiness, 
pleasure. 

"  True  love  is  content  with  his  erijny." 

Puttenham:  Eng.  Poetic,  bit.  UL,  c.  19. 

8ll-j6y'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. enjoy;  -able.]  Capable 
of  or  fit  for  being  enjoyed  ;  capable  of  afford- 
ing enjoyment. 

"The  evening  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmest 
and  the  most  enjoyable  of  them.  —  Pope :  Lettert. 

Sn-Jtfy'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enjoy;  -er.}  One  who 
enjoys,  possesses,  or  has  the  benefit  of  any- 
thing. 

"The  unprofitable,  unworthy  enjoy  en  of  them."— 

South :  Sermons,  vol.  Ix.,  ser.  2. 

Sn-jtfy'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enjoy;  -ment.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  enjoying ;  the 
state  of  possessing  or  having  anything  ad- 
vantageous or  desirable  ;  fruition. 

"  Whe  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard  it  for  the 
enjoyment  of  au  hour?"— Rambler,  No.  178. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoyed  or  affords  pleasure 
or  satisfaction. 

"To  despise  the  little  things  of  present  sense,  for 
the  hope  of  everlasting  enjoyments.  — Glanvilt,  ser.  1. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enjoy- 
ment, fruition,  and  gratifimtion  :  "  Fruition,, 
from  fruor  to  enjoy,  is  employed  only  for  the 
act  of  enjoying ;  we  speak  either  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  pleasure,  or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a 
pleasure  :  we  speak  of  those  pleasures  which 
are  received  from  the  fruition.,  in  distinct. on 
from  those  which  are  had  in  expectation.  The 
enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as 
the  enjoyment  of  music,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
study,  but  the  fruition  of  eating,  or  any 
Other  sensible,  or  at  least  external  object ; 
hoi>e  intervenes  between  the  desire  and  the 
fruition.  Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  gratify, 
make  grateful  or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  giving  pleasure,  or  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived. Enjoyment  springs  from  every  object 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  pleasure ;  by 
distinction  however,  and  in  the  latter  sense, 
from  moral  and  rational  objects  :  but  the 
gratification,  which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment, 
Is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
The  enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratifica- 
tion :  the  gratification  is  not  so  permanent  as 
the  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has  its  peculiar 
enjoyments ;  brilliant  spectacles  afford  gratifi- 
cation. Our  capacity  for  enjoyment  depends 
upon  our  intellectual  endowments  ;  our  grati- 
fication depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  nature  of  our  desires."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

"en-ken  -nel,  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  kennel 
(q.v.).]    To  shut  up  in  a  kennel. 

"[Diogenes]  that  alwaies  in  a  tub  enkennelled  lies." 
Daviet :  ilirrocotmot,  p.  84. 

•  §n-ker  nel,  v.t.   [Eng.,  <tc.  en,  and  kernel.] 
2.  To  form  into  a  kernel. 
2.  To  enclose  in  a  kennel. 

"  It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 
To  be  enkernelled  thus." 

Southey  :  Jfondeicri/jts,  vi. 

to-kin  -die,  *  en  ken  die,  v.t.  &  i.    \  Pref. 
•»,  and  Eng.  kindle  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  :  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  to  set 
alight. 

"Nor  let  us  extinguishe  the  smoldering  flax,  but 
fnkfiidleii."—Udal :  Ramaynt  xiil. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  kindle,  to  inflame. 
,         "  And  in  my  breast  enkindle  virtue's  love." 

Wart'in:  Eclogue  T. 

*2.  To  excite,  to  inflame,  to    rouse    into 
Action. 

"  Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seemed  too  much  ejikindlecL" 

Shaketp.  :  Jullut  Cottar.  11.  1. 


*  3.  To  incite  or  inflame  to  any  action. 

"  That,  trusted  home. 
Might  yet  tnkindle  you  unto  the  crown." 

Hhaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  enkindled. 

*  Sn-la  90,  v.t.    [INLACE.  ] 

1.  To  fasten  with  lace  ;  to  bind  or  encircle 
as  witli  lace  ;  to  surround. 

"  Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  aud  breast  enlace." 

P.  Fletcher :  Piicatorit  Kcloguet,  viiL 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp. 

"  And  foaming  in  thy  love  with  snowy  arms  enlace 
thee."     P.  Fletcher :  Piicatorie  hcloguei.  vii.  34. 

3.  To  involve,  to  entangle. 

"With  hou  great  harms  these  fonaid  wales  ben 
enlaced." — Chaucer:  Boethiia,  bk.  iii. 

*  en-la 9e-ment,   s.     [Eng.  enlace;   -me.nt.] 

The  act  of  enlacing ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
folded, encircled,  or  involved. 

"  His  tail  about  the  imp  he  rolled 
In  fond  aud  close  en  lavement." 

Southey  :  The  Devil' t  Walk 

'en  Ian  gour,  '  en  Ian  gor,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  langour  (q.v.).]  To  cause  to 
pine  or  waste  away  ;  to  cause  to  fade. 

"  Of  such  a  colour  enlanaoureil 
Was  Abstinence,  ywis,  coloured." 

Romiiunt  of  the  Kote,  7,899. 

*  en-lap',  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lap,  v.(q.v.).] 
To  involve,  to  cover  or  roll  up. 

"  By  reason  of  the  clay  wherein  they  are  enlauaed." 
—P.  Holland  :  Ptinie,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  vii. 

•e'n-lard'.T.t.  [Pref. en, and  Eng.  Z«rd(q.v.).] 
To  dress  or  cover  with  lard  ;  to  fatten. 

"  That  were  to  enl-trd  his  fat  already  pride." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  t  Crettida,  ii.  3. 

en  lar  ge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eug.  lanje 

(qv.).j 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  large  or  greater  in  size,  quantity 
or  bulk  ;  to  expand  or  increase  in  bulk. 

2.  To  make  large  in  appearance  ;  to  cause  to 
appear  larger ;  to  magnify. 

"  In  lustre  aud  effect  like  glass. 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  aud  others  multiplies  " 

Poite  :  Temple  of  Fame,  132-4. 

3.  To  extend  in  limits  or  dimensions. 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water 
Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself." 

bhakttp.  :  1  Henry  I'/.,  t  I 

4.  To  dilate,  to  expand ;  to  extend  in  com- 
prehension. 

"  O  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our 
heart  is  enlarged. "— 2  CoriiUhiant  vi.  11. 

5.  To  expand,  to  extend,  to  make  more  full ; 
to  amplify. 

"  Rather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting  that  will 
despatch  him,  I  will  enlarge  my  testimony  against 
him."—  Buuytin  :  Pilgrim't  Progrea,  pt.  L 

6.  To  extend  to  more  uses  or  purposes. 

"  It  hath  growu  from  no  other  root  thau  only  a 
desire  to  enlarge  the  necessary  root  of  the  word  of 
God."— Hooker. 

*  7.  To  give  free  vent  or  scope  to,  to  vent. 

"  Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  at  other 
places  she  enluri/eth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her."— Shakes?. :  Merry 
Wivet,  11  2. 

8.  To  set  free  from  confinement ;  to  set  at 
liberty. 

"  A^guilty  soul  enlarged, 
And  by  a  Saviour's  death  discharged. ' 

Coaper:  Olitey  Nymnt,  xix. 

*  9.  To  state  at  large  or  fully ;  to  dilate  or 
enlarge  upon. 

"  Iu  my  tent  enlarge  your  griefs." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  Iv.  2. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  make  diffuse  ;  to  amplify, 
to  expatiate. 

"  I  will  enlarge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this 
time."— Bouell :  Lettert,  bk.  1.,  let.  29. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  larger ;  to  become  bigger  ;  to  in- 
crease in  size  or  bulk. 

"  Where  Avon  shapes 
His  winding  way,  enlarging  as  it  flows." 

Jago:  Edgehlll.  bk.  i. 

2.  To  dilate,  to  speak  or  write  at  length  ;  to 
expatiate ;  to  amplify. 

"  This  Is  a  theme  so  unpleasant.  I  delight  not  to  en- 
large on  it :  rather  wish  the  memory  of  it  were  ex- 
tinct."- More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  3.  To  exaggerate. 

"  A  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a 
little,  as  travellers  are  often  suspected  to  do."— Stcift. 

4.  To  increase  in  capacity  or  comprehension ; 
to  increase  in  breadth  or  extent ;  to  expand. 

"  Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge.' 

roung:  A'iyhl  nought*,  ix.  1,0«4.  1,0«S. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
enlarge,  to  extend,  and  to  increase:  "  We  speak 


of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  premises  or 
boundaries  ;  of  increasing  the  property,  the 
army,  the  capital,  excuse,  &c. ;  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  the 
hole  or  cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  en- 
lanjts,  the  numlier  increases,  the  swelling,  in- 
flammation, and  the  like,  increase;  so  likewise 
in  the  figurative  sense,  the  views,  the  pro- 
spects, the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind, 
are  enlarged;  pain, pleasure,  hoi>e,  fear,  anger, 
or  kindness,  is  increased ;  views,  prospects, 
connections,  and  the  like,  are  extended. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-larged ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENLARGE.] 

A.  As  jxt.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  larger,  greater  or  bigger ;  increased 
in  bulk  or  dimensions. 

2.  Not  narrow ;  liberal,  expanded,   broad, 
comprehensive  :  as,  a  man  of  enlarged  views. 

*  en-larg  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  enlarged  ;  -ly.} 
In  an  enlarged  or  wide  manner  or  sense  ;  with 
enlargement ;  broadly,  widely. 

"Justification  is  taken  two  ways  in  Scripture; 
precisely,  for  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  only  merit* 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  accepted  for  us,  and  imputed 
to  us ;  and  enlargedly,  for  that  act  of  Ood  aud  the 
necessary  aud  immediate  concomitants  unto  and  con. 
sequent  upou  that "  —  tlountagu :  Appeale  to  Catar 
p.  172.  . 

en  lar  ge  ment,  s.    [Eng.  enlarge ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  enlarging  or  in- 
creasing in  size,  bulk,  or  dimensions  ;  increase 
in  size. 

"  The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now." 

Cowper :  Tatk,  iii.  US. 

2.  An  extending  or  making  more  wide  or 
broad. 

"  The  commons  in  Rome  generally  pursued  the  en. 
larifement  of  their  power  by  more  set  quarrels  of  one 
entire  assembly  against  another."— Sirtft. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enlarged ; 
increase  or  augmentation  in  size  or  importance. 

*  4.  Something  added  on  ;  an  addition. 

"  And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too." 

Poi-e  :  Temple  of  Fame.  470,  471. 

5.  Extension  orexpansion  of  the  intellectual 
powers ;  increase  of  knowledge  ;  extended  or 
enlarged  comprehension  or  capacity. 

6.  Release  from  confinement,  restraint,  or 
constraint. 

"  Now  sign  his  enlargement." 

Mnainger  :  Fatal  Dowry,  i.  t, 

7.  Diffuseness  of  speech  or  writing  ;  an  ex- 
patiating or  dilating  upon  any  particular  point 
or  subject. 

"  While  I  restrain  my  pen  from  all  tnlnrytmenti.~ 
Mallet :  To  the  Duke  of  Jfartboroitgh. 

en-larg-er,  *.  [Eng.  enlarge);  -er.]  One 
who  enlarges,  increases,  or  expatiates  upon 
anything. 

-  We  shall  not  content!. msly  rejoin,  but  confer  what 
is  in  us  unto  his  name  aud  honour,  ready  to  be  swal- 
lowed  iu  any    worthy    enlarger."— Browne :    I'ulaar 
Srroari.    (To  the  Reader.) 

en  larg  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENLARGE.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  larger  ;  the 

state  of  becoming  larger  ;  enlargement. 

enlarging  -  hammer,  s.  The  gold- 
better's  hammer  by  which  he  reduces  the 
package  of  quartiers  or  gold-plate.  Fifty-six 
of  the  quartiers  form  a  packet  (caucher),  aud 
are  interleaved  with  vellum.  The  hammer 
weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds,  and  is 
sliapfd  like  a  truncated  hexagonal  pyramid, 
six  incites  high.  Its  face  is  very  slightly 
convex,  and  five  inches  in  diameter. 

en  laur  -el,  en  lawr-el,  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 

and  Eng.  /aure/(<j.v.).]     To  crown  with  laurel. 

"  Foemen  to  faire  skil's  enlatrrelleil  Queen  " 

Dariei  :  Eclogue*,  p.  ML 

*  en  lay ,  v.t.    [INLAY.] 

*  en  leag ue,  v.i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  league 
(q.v.).]    To  be  in  league  with. 

"  Now  it  doth  appear 

That  he,  enleagued  with  robbers,  was  the  spoiler.' 
Joanna  BaUH*. 

*  en  le  geance,   s.     [O.  Fr.  en  =  in,  and 

legeaunce,  ligance  =  homage.]    Allegiance. 
"  So  that  mo  aud  mo  ther  come  for  enltyeance." 
Robert  of  eioacetter.  p.  US. 

*  e"n-length',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  length, 
(q.v.).]     To  lengthen  out. 

"  Begins  to  enlength  the  days  disposed  to  good." 

Daniel :  Panegyric  to  the  Kingi  Xajetty. 
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•en- length -en,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
lengthen  (q.  v.).]    To  lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

'In  a  sm.'iller  thread  .-mil  more  mltngthranl  fila- 
ment."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  iv. 

en-lev-e  (an-lev  -e),  a.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  rt- 
lever  =  to  raise  or  lift.] 
Her. :  Raised  or  elevated. 

*  Sn-leV-en,  o.  &  ».    [ELEVEN.] 


en  li  ance,    *  en  ly  ancc,    - 
enliant,  i>r.  par.  of  eitlier  = 
Alliance. 


[O.   Fr. 
to  join,  to  unite,, 


"  He  wyllede  iu«*t  of  alle  thyngs  to  hym  enlytincr. ' 
Robert  of  (Sloucetter,  p.  12. 

*  en  light,  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  light  (q.v.).]  To  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

"(Wit]  ft uni  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  |nut. 
Enlightt  the  present,  ami  shall  warm  the  hut" 
Pop*  :  Euan  on  Criticim,  402.  40S. 

fin  light   en  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  lighten  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  give  light  to ;  to  shed  light 
upon  ;  to  illuminate. 

"The  uioon  is  enlightened  to  govern  the  night." 

Byrom  :  Tlianktgiaing  Hymn. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  intellectual  light  to ;  to  illuminate 
the  intellect  of;  to  instruct,  to  inform,  to  im- 
part knowledge  to. 

"Thus  enlightening  our  mind,  and  rectifying  our 
practice  iu  all  matters."— Barrow.-  Sermoni,  vol.  L. 
•er.  i 

*  2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision. 

"  His  eyes  were  enlightened.  "—I  Samuel  xiv.  27. 

3.  To  instruct  or  inform  in  divine  know- 
ledge or  religious  truths. 

"  Those  who  were  once  enlightened."—  Hebrem  vi.  4. 

*  4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  enlighten 
and  to  illuminate,  see  ILLUMINATE. 

fin-light  ened   (gh  silent),   pa.  par.  &  a. 
(ENLIGHTEN. J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Made  light,  furnished  or  supplied 
with  light ;  ilhiiuinuted. 

2.  Fig. :  Mentally  or  intellectually  illum- 
inated ;   informed,  instructed ;   advanced   in 
knowledge. 

fin  light  en- er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  enlighten; 
-er.]    One  who  or  that  which  enlightens,  illu- 
minates, or  gives  light  to  ;  one  who  instructs, 
informs,  or  gives  intellectual  light  to. 
"  Here  Adam  int*rj|osed  :  '  O  sent  from  heaven 
Enliyhtener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  revealed."      Hilton :  P.  L.,  xii.  270-72. 

fin  light  -en  ment  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  en- 
lighten; -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enlightening  or  illuminating. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

2.  The  state  of  lieing  enlightened. 

*  fin-limn'  (»  silent),  v  t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.v.).]    To  illuminate  ;  to  adorn  with 
ornamented  letters  or  illuminations. 

*  fin-link',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  link  (q.v.).] 
To  link,  to  connect,  to  join,  to  chain  to. 

"  Enlinkt  to  waste  and  denotation." 

S.<tkr.tp. :  Henry  V.,  ill.  8. 

fin-list.  *  In  list ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  en  =  in, 

aud  Hate  =  a  list.]    [List.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  To  enroll,  to  register  or  enter  in 
a  list. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  engage  for  military  service. 
II.  Fig.  :  To  engage,  gain  over,  or  unite  to 

•  cause  ;   to  employ  in  the  advancement  of 
sonic  interest. 

i'A  graver  fact,  entitled  on  yeur  side. 
May  furnish  Illustration  well  applied." 

CowfMr :  C'onoertalion,  205,  20*. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit :  To  engage  oneself  for  military  service, 

"  Many  Wi-»t.<-..nntry  Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it 
absolutely  sinful  to  enliit.  stood  out  for  terms  suliver- 
•iveof  Ml  military  discipline."— JTacriufcty:  Hiu.  Eng.. 
cb.  xiil. 

2.  Flq. :  To  attach  or  engage  oneself  to  a 
party,  interest,  or  cause. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  enlist  and 
to  enrol,  see  ENROL. 

fin-list -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enlist ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enlisting  or  of  engaging  for 
military  service. 


2.  The  act  of  engaging  oneself  for  military 
service  ;  the  state  of  being  enlisted. 

3.  The  writing  or  document  by  which   a 
soldier  is  bound. 

*  en  -live,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  live  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  make  to 
live. 

••This  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  dust, 
and  ftiliivtl  with  this  very  soul  wherewith  it  Is  uow 
an  minted.  "—Bithop  Hall :  Select  Thoughtt,  S  30. 

2.  To  animate,  to  quicken  ;  to  give  spright- 
liness  or  animation  to. 

"  See,  see  !  the  darts  by  which  we  burned 
Are  bright  LuVsa's  ueucilN  turned  : 
With  »"liii-h  she  now  eiiltreth  more 
Beauties  than  they  destroyed  before.  ' 

Lovelace  •  Lucatta,  p.  19. 

en-liv'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  live,  and 
suff.  -en.] 

1.  To  quicken ;  to  make  to  live  ;  to  give 
life  to. 

"  Lo  I  of  themselves  the  enllrrned  chessmen  move." 
Camlet  :  Pindaric*  Odel ;  tinting,  iii. 

2.  To  make  vigorous  or  active  ;  to  stimu- 
late ;  to  invigorate. 

"They  rame  out  of  the  bath  not  only  sweet  and 
clean,  but  also  much  enlivened  aud  strengthened  in 
their  joint*.  —  Banyan  :  Pilfrim't  Progreis,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  animation  to  ;  to  ani- 
mate, to  make  sprightly,  cheerful,  or  gay  ;  to 
exhilarate. 

fin-liv'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  enliven;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  enlivens,  animates,  stimu- 
lates, or  invigorates. 

"  Fire,  the  enlioener  of  the  general  frame." 

lirydfn  :  Wife  of  Oath'i  Tale,  4Z7. 

*  en-lu  -mine,  v.t.     [Fr.  enluminer,  from  Lat. 
illumino. ]     To  illumine,  to  brighten,  to  en- 
lighten.   [ILLUMINATE.] 

••  Whose  glory  shiueth  iis  the  morning  starre, 
Aud  with  her  light  the  earth  enlumines  tleare." 
Sinter:  F.  <(..  II.  in.  4. 

*  en-lock ,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lock  (q.v.).] 
To  lock,  close,  or  shut  up. 

"  Iu  whose  chaste  breast  all  Ixmnty  natural), 
Aud  treasures  of  tmc  love  enlocked  lieene." 

Spenier :  F  If.,  IV.  (lutl'od.l,  iv. 

»  en-lu're,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lure  (q.  v.).] 
To  lure,  to  entice. 

"The  provocations,  heats,  enluringt  of  lusts."  - 
Adam*:  Worta,  1.  Ml. 

en -man-one  (ah  man  she),  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Covered  with 
or  resembling  a  sleeve. 
(Said  when  the  chief 
has  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  upper 
edge  to  the  sides  to 
about  half  the  breadth 
of  the  chief.) 

*  fin -mar'- ble,    v.t. 

[Pref.    en,    aud    Eng.  ENMANCHE. 

marble    (q.v.).]        To 

turn  to  marble  ;  to  make  as  hard  or  unfeeling 
as  marble. 

"  Thou  dost  tnmnrMe  the  proud  heart  of  her. " 

Spenser:  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love. 

*  fin-mar'-vel,  *  en-mar-vail,  v.t.    [Pref. 
en,   aud   Eng.    marvel  (q.v.).]     To  cause   to 
wonder,  marvel  at,  or  admire. 

"A  certain  imitation  of  Siwuser  with  which  we  are  all 
•uraptnredaud  enmunxutaf. "— tfrny:  To  tt'ett.  Let.  25. 

en  masse  (an  mass),  phrase.  [Fr.]  in 
the  inass  or  whole  body. 

*  en  mesh ,  v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.  mesh 
(q.v.).J  To  entangle  or  catch  in  a  net ;  to  trap. 

"  So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodliest  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmeth  them  all." 

NA. I  A. •.</••  :    OthtllO.  11.  S. 

*  fin-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [EMMEW.] 
4  en  min   gle,  v.t.    [!MMINGLE.] 

fin-ml-ty,  *en-mi-te,  *ene-my-tee,  «. 

(O.  Fr.  enamistiet;  Fr.  inimitie,  from  Lat 
iniinicitin,  from  iiiimicits  =  (a.)  hostile,  (s.)  an 
enemy  ;  in  (neg.),  aud  amicwa  =  (o.)  friendly, 
(«.)  a  friend.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  enemy 
or  hostile ;  hostility. 

••  He  who  performs  his  duty  iu  a  station  of  great 
power,  must  needs  Incur  the  utter  enmity  of  ninny 
aud  the  high  displeasure  of  more."— Atterburg. 

2.  Variance,   discord,   contrariety  of  inter- 
ests, animosity. 

"Common  attachment*,  common  enmitlet.  ixmnd 
her  to  the  throne.'—  ilaeaulay  :  Hut.  Kng,.  ch.  I. 

3.  Opposition. 

-The  friendship  of  the  world  Is  tnmitji  with  God." 


1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dimity, 
animosity,  aud  hostility:  "Enmity  is  some- 
thing iKjrmuuent ;  animosity  is  jvartial  and 
transitory  :  enmity  Is  altogether  personal ; 
hostility  mostly  lespects  public  measures; 
animosity  respects  eithei  one  or  many  indi- 
viduals. Enmity  olten  l.es  concealed  in  the 
heart;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by 
some  open  act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes 
fiiinity  towards  another  is  his  own  greatest 
enemy ;  he  who  is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  <mi- 
mosity  is  unlit  to  have  any  command  over 
others ;  he  who  proceeds  to  \ranton  hostility 
often  provokes  an  enemy  where  he  might  have 
a  friend."  (Crabb;  Eng.Syiion) 

en  mossed,"      |Pref.  en;  Eng.  moss,  and 
adj.  suff.  -etl.]    Covered  with  moss.    (Keats.) 

en  move,  r. r     [EMMOVE.] 

en  mure,   v.t.     [IMMURE.]     To   shut   up, 
confine,  or  enclose  within  a  wall ;  to  immure. 

"  Not  to  lie  tempted  would  the  be  enmure,!." 

Hhukrtp. :  Ltawrt  Complaint.  ML 

en-nfi-a-con-to-he-dral,u.  [Gr.  eVfwj- 
xovra.  (enenikonta)  =  ninety  ;  iiipa  (hedra)  =  a 
seat  ...  a  base,  aud  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -«/.] 

Geom.,  Crystallng.,  <tc.  :  Pertaining  to  an 
enneacoutohedrou  ;  having  ninety  sides. 

en  ne  a  con  to  he   dron,  s.     [ENXEACOM- 

TOHEORAL.] 

Geom.,  Crystallog.,  <tc. :  A  solid  tigurc  having 
ninety  sides. 

t  en  ne-ad,  ».  [Fr.  enneuae,  from  Gr.  cr- 
I'taSiKoi  (enueatlikoa)  =  of  the  number  nine.) 
An  assemlilage  of  nine  peraous  or  things. 

If  The  Enneads:  The  title  give'u  by  Por- 
phyry to  one  of  the  six  divisions  in  his  col- 
lection of  the  treatises  of  Plotinus,  to  imply 
that  this  division  had  in  it  nine  books. 

en  ne  a  gon,  s.  [Gr.  iwia.  (ennea)  =  nine, 
and  yuma  (goiiia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom.  :  A  plane  figure  with  nine  sides  aud 
as  many  angles. 

en-ne-ag -on-al,  a.  [Eng.  enneagon  (q.v.); 
-(U.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  en- 
neagon ;  having  nine  angles. 

en  ne  ag   yn  ous,  a.    [Gr.  ivvia.  (ennea)  m 
nine ;  •yvi'ij  (guue)  —  a  woman,  a  female  of  any 
being  or  thing,  aud  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 
Bat. :  Having  nine  pistils. 

en  ne-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  iwia.  (ennea)  • 
nine  ;  iSpa.  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base,  aud  Eng. 
suff.  -«J.J 

Geom. :  Pertaining  to  an  enneahedron ; 
having  nine  sides. 

en  ne  a  he   dron,  en  nc  a  he   drl  a,  t. 

[ENSEAHKLlRAL.] 

Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  having  nine  sides ;  a 
nonagon. 

*  en  ne  a  logue,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  .'«•»'<» 
(e)inea)='nine,  on  analogy  of  Decalogne(q.v.).] 
A  collection  of  nine  sayings  or  rules.  (FiMer: 
Church  Hist.,  II.  iv.  42.) 

t  en  ne  an  der,  s.  [ENNEAKDRIA.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Enneandria  (q.v.). 

en  no  an  drl  a,  a.  pi.     [Gr.  iwia.  (ennea)  m 

nine,  and  apijp  (a'nfr),  genit.  arSpo?  (aiidros)  =  a 
man.] 

Botany : 

1.   The   name   given    by   l.inna-us   to  the 


BDTOMUS,   OF  THE  CLASS   KNNEANDR1A. 

ninth  class  of  plants,  those  having  nine  star 
mens.     He  divided  it  into  three  orders— Mono- 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    w,  oa     o;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


enneandrian— enormously 
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gynia,  including  Laurus,  &c.  ;  Trygynia,  having 
under  it  Rheum  ;  and  Hexagyuia,  having 
Butomus. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one  of  the 
orders  of  bis  class  Monadelphia.  He  placed 
under  it  only  the  genus  Browuaea,  which  has 
nine  stamens. 

Sn-ne-an'-drl-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tnnean- 
dri  (a)  (q.v.),  anil  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -an..]  The 
same  as  Enneandrous  (q.v.). 

Sn-ne-sin'-drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  enneandr(ia), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Dot.  :  Having  nine  stamens,  belonging  to  the 
Linnsean  class  Enneandria  (q.v.). 

t  Sn-ne-a-pet'-a-lous,  o.  [Gr.  iwio.  (ennea) 
—  nine  ;  irrraAop  (petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng., 

&C.  SUff.  -Ollf.] 

Hot.  :  Having  nine  petals. 

t  en-ne  a-sep  -al-otis,  a.   [Gr.  iwta.  (ennea) 
=  nine  ;"  Eng.  sepal  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  nine  sepals. 

t  gn-ne-a-sper  -mous,  o.    [Gr.  iwta.  (ennea) 
=  nine  ;Vjrepjia  (spenna)  =  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  nine  seeds. 

fen-neat  -ic,  t  en-ne-at'-ic-al,  «.     [Gr. 

ivffa.  (ennea)  —  nine  ;  t  connective,  and  -ic, 
-ical.]  Occurring  once  in  every  nine  of  any- 
thing, as,  for  instance,  once  in  nine  days,  or 
in  nine  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

enneatic  day,  t. 

Medicine  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 

&  PI.  :  Every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 

enneatical  -  years,  s.pl.  Every  ninth 
year  of  a  person's  life. 

*  en-new  (ew  as  u),  *  en  newe,  v.  t.    [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  new  (q.v.).]    To  make  new  ;  to 
renew. 

"  Our  natural  tongue  is  rude. 

And  hard  to  be  ennetoed 
•          With  polished  terms." 

Skellon:  Poemi,  p.  236. 

*  SB  -niche',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  niche 
(q.v.).j    To  place  in  a  niche  or  conspicuous 
position. 

"  Slawkenbergius  deserves  to  be  cnniched  as  a  proto- 
type for  all  writers.*—  Sterne  :  Tristram  Shandy,  Hi.  29. 

Sn-no  -ble,  v.t.  [Fr.  ennobler:  en  -  in,  and 
noble  =  noble.] 

1.  To  make  noble  ;  to  raise  to  the  degree  of 
nobility. 

"  Mnny  fair  promotions 
Are  given  daily  to  ennoble  those, 
That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  «. 

2.  To  give  an  appearance  of  dignity  to. 

"  The  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the 
harsh  features  of  William."—  Macaalay  :  JJiit.  Eng., 
ch  xi. 

3.  To  elevate  or  raise  morally;  to  raise  in 
character. 

"  Prayer  is  the  most  proper  means  to  ennoble  and 
Kane  and  spiritualize  our  natures."—  Sharp  :  Works, 
vol.  1,  set.  15. 

4.  To  dignify,  to  raise  in  nature  or  qualities. 

"  The  intention  alone  of  amendment 
Fruits  of  the  earth  ennublvt  to  heavenly  things." 
Lony/elloie  :  The  Children  o/  the  LorcCt  Supper. 

5.  To  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

"  Zenvma  likewise.  72  miles  from  Samosatse,  Is  «n- 
noblecl  for  the  passage  over  Euphrates."—  P.  Holland: 
Flinie,  bk.  v.,  c 


Sn-no'-ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  ennoble  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  ennobling  or   advancing   to 
nobility  ;  the  state  of  being  ennobled. 

"  He  added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former  crea- 
tion-, the  ennoblement  or  advancement  in  nobility  of 
a  few  others."—  Bacon  :  Htnry  I'//.,  p.  is. 

2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

"  The  eternal  wis  lorn  enriched  us  with  all  ennohlr- 
menu,  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstraiteued 
goodness.  "—  OlanriU:  Sceptit  Scientifica,  ch.  i. 

en  nui  (an-nweO,  *.  [Fr.  ;  O.Fr.  enui,  anoi; 
8p.  enojo;  O.  Venetian  inodio,  from  Lat.  in 
odio  =  in  hatred,  used  in  the  phrase  in  odio 
habui-=  I  had  in  hatred,  I  was  sick  and  tired 
of.]  Listlessness,  weariness,  want  of  interest 
in  matters  or  scenes  around  ;  languor  of  mind 
arising  from  satiety,  incapacity,  or  lack  of 
interest 

"The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity;  wh  ch  Is  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which  make*  one 
form  certain  little  wishes,  that  signify  nothing."— 
0ray:  Letttn. 


en-nuy-e*  (an-nwe'-ya),  a.  &  *.    [Fr.,  pa. 
par.  of  ennuyer.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  ennui ;  languid, 
listless,  bored. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  One  affected  with  ennui ; 
one  bored  or  tired  of  pleasure. 

en-nuy-^e  (an-nwe -ya),  *  (Fr.]  A  woman 
affected  with  ennui. 

£  -noch,  s.    [Sept  Gr.,  'Evux  (Enoch) ;  Heb. 
Tpn  (Chhanok).    The  name  means  in  Hebrew 
initiated  or  initiating.] 
L  Scripture  History : 
L  The  first-born  son  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  17.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jared.    He  was  the  father  of 
Methuselah,  walked  with  God,  and  after  living 
366   years  "  was   not,  for   God  took   him. 
(Gen.  v.  19-24.)    Cf.  also  Heb.  xi.  5.    [III.] 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben.    (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; 
Exod.  vi.  14.) 

4.  The  son  of  Midian.    (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  5.) 

II.  Scrip,  (Jeog. :  An  antediluvian  "  city," 
called  by  Cain  after  his  son  Enoch.  [I.] 
(Gen.  iv.  17.) 

IIL  Apocryphal  Lit. :  A  book  quoted  in 
Jude  (verses  14,  15).  Whiston,  influenced  by 
the  consideration  that  it  was  quoted  by  an 
inspired  writer,  considered  it  canonical ;  nearly 
every  other  critic  has  set  it  down  as  apocry- 
phal. It  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  &c. .  It 
was  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  or  in 
Hebrew-Aramaic,  probably  the  latter;  but 
this  first  publication  was  lost,  it  is  believed, 
about  the  eighth  century.  In  1773  Bruce,  the 
African  explorer,  brought  three  copies  of  the 
Ethiopic  version  with  him  from  Abyssinia, 
and  in  1821  Archbishop  Lawrence  translated 
it  into  English.  It  is  divided  into  five  books, 
which  may  not  all  have  had  the  same  author 
or  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  may  have  appeared  about  B.C.  144,  the 
last  about  B.C.  40.  A  book  of  Noah  is  obviously 
interwoven  with  it,  but  may  have  been  origin- 
ally separate.  These  two  patriarchs  are 
made  to  prophesy  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous  and  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude 
occurs  in  the  part  written  by  one  of  the 
apocryphal  Enochs,  though  with  some  verbal 
differences. 

*  e-nd-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enodatio,  from  enodo 
=  to  free  or  clear  from  knots  :  e  =  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  nodus  =  a  knot.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  untying  a 
knot. 

2.  Fig. :  The  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

*  e  no  de,  a.    [Lat.  enodis :  e  =  ex,  out,  with- 
out, and  nodus  =  a  knot.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  or  free  from  knots  or 
joints ;  knotless,  jointless. 

*e-no'de,  v.t.    [Lat.  enodo.]    To  clear  or  free 
from  knots  ;  to  make  clear. 

*  e-noinf ,  7x1.  par.  or  a.  [ANOINT.]  Anointed. 

*  e-no  mo  tarch,  s.    [Gr.  ivunordp\r^  (eno- 
motarc/j«s)= the  ruler  or  leader  of  an  enomoty : 
ivufioria  (enomotia),  and  apx<"  (orc/to)»  to  rule, 
to  lead.] 

Gr.  A  ntiq.  :  The  commander  or  leader  of  an 
enomoty  (q.v.). 

*  e-n6'-m6-ty\  s.     [Gr.   ivia^oria  (enomotia), 
from  cywfioTot  (enomotos)=  bound  by  an  oath ; 
ofiwfiii  (omnumi)  =  to  swear.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Any  band  of  sworn  soldiers. 
Specif.,  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army,  con- 
sisting according  to  some,  of  twenty-five  men ; 
according  to  others,  of  thirty-two. 

en'-6-pla,  s.  pi.  [Neut  pi.  of  Gr.  eponAoc  (en- 
oplos)  =  in  arms,  armed.]  So  named  from  the 
armature  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  (See  def.).] 
Zool.  :  A  tribe  of  Annuloida,  order  Turbel- 
laria,  having  the  mouth  or  pharynx  armed 
with  styles,  hooks,  or  rods.  They  consist  of 
minute  animals,  inhabiting  fresh  or  saltwater. 

*  en-op  -to"  man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  ivorrros  (enoptos) 
=  visible  in  a  thing,  and  paireia  (manteia)  = 
prophecy,   divination.      Perhaps  we   should 
read  enoptrpmancy,  from  Gr.  evoirrpov  (enop- 
tron)  =  a  mirror.]    Divination  by  means  of  a 
mirror. 


*  en-or'-der,  v.t.    [Pref-  «*.  and  Bug.  order 
(q.v.).]    To  order,  to  command. 

"  It  aeemeth  right  to  enorder  you  to  make  satisfac- 
tion of  these  your  just  debts."—  £velyn  :  Thru  Lat» 
Impottort. 

*  e-norm  ,  *  e  norme,  v.t.    [ENOBM,  a.]    To 
make  monstrous. 

"And  who  goes  carelesse,  curelesse  he  tnormtt." 
Datiet  :  Miue'i  Soorvice,  p.  50. 

*  e-norm',  a.  [O.  Fr.  enorme,  from  Lat.  enormit 

=  out  of  rule.]    [ENORMOUS.] 
L  Deviating  from  rule  ;  irregular. 

"  Full  lightly  it  ascends  into  the  clear 
And  subtile  air,  devoid  of  cloudy  storm. 
Where  it  doth  steady  stand,  all-uniform. 
Pure,  pervious,  immixed—  nothing  enorm.' 

More  :  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  H 

2.  Deviating  from  right  ;  wicked. 

"  That  they  may  suffer  such  punishment  as  so  enorm 
and  unlawful  actions  have  justly  deserved."—  Sir.  O. 
CornwalUt  to  Jama  1.  (Suppl.  Cabb.),  p.  99. 

*  S-nor'-ml-OUS,   o.      [Eng.  enorm;   -tou*.] 
Enormous. 

•  '  The  enormiotu  additions  to  their  artificial  heighta* 
—Jeremy  Taylor. 

S-nor'-ml-tjf,  *.      [Fr.   enormite,  from  Lat 
enormitas,  from  enormis  =  out  of  rule,  huge.] 

1.  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
enormous,  immoderate,   irregular,  or   exces- 
sive ;  deviation  from  right  ;  atrociousness. 

"That  this  law  will  be  always  sufficient  to  bridle  or 
restrain  enormity,  no  man  can  warrant"—  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  exceeds  measure  or  right  ; 
an  atrocious  crime  or  act,  an  atrocity. 

"  Atheism  hath  not  rested  in  the  judgement,  but 
proceeded  to  all  enormitiet  aud  debauches.  —Olannll  : 
ser.  iii. 

3.  A  deviation  from  rule  in  any  way. 

"  Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  IrreguU- 
rities  of  vain-glory  and  wild  enormitiet  of  ancient 
' 


magnanimity.'  —Sir  T.  Br 


B  ydrotaphi 


e  -nor  -mous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  enorme  ;  Lat.  enor- 
mis: e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  aud  norma  =  a  rule.] 

*  1.  Out  of  or  transgressing  all  rule  ;  ab- 
normal. 

"Titan,  heaven's  first-born, 
With  his  enormous  brood,  aud  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturn."  .VUton:  P.  L.,  i.  510,  61L 

*  2.  Extending  beyond  certain  limits  ;  ex- 
cursive. 

"The  enormoui  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  every  lucid  point,  ought  to  be  less  discernible 
in  shorter  telescopes  than  in  longer,  because  the 
shorter  transmit  less  light  to  the  eye."—  Newton  : 
Optict. 

3.  Exceedingly  great  in  size,  dimensions, 
bulk,  or  quantity. 

"Yet  not  in  vain  the  enormoui  weight  was  cast." 
Drytlen  :  Ovid.  ;  Metamorphout  xli. 

4.  Exceedingly  great  ;  exceeding. 

"Nature  here 

Wantoned,  as  in  her  prime  ;  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enurmoiu  bliss." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  2M-I7. 

*5.  Disordered,  confused,  perverse. 

••I  shall  find  time 

From  this  enormoui  state,  and  seek  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies."      Shakes?.  ;  Lear,  ii.  1, 

6.  Wicked  in  an  exceeding  degree  ;  exces- 
sively wicked,  atrocious,  or  disgraceful. 

If  (1)  Crabb  -thus  discriminates  between 
enormous,  huge,  immense,  and  vast:  "Enor- 
mous and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude  ;  immense  and  wist  to  extent,  quan- 
tity, and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more 
than  huge,  as  immense  expresses  more  than 
vast  :  what  is  enormous  exceeds  in  a  very  great 
degree  all  ordinary  bounds  ;  what  is  huge  is 
only  in  the  superlative  degree.  The  enormou* 
is  always  out  of  proportion  ;  the  huge  is  rela- 
tively extraordinary  in  its  dimensions.  Some 
animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeding  :  to  one  who  has  seen 
nothing  but  level  ground,  common  hills  will 
appear  to  be  huge  mountains." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  enormous, 
monstrous,  and  prodigious:  "The  enormout 
contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating  and  calcu- 
lating :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking  :  the 
monstrous  contradicts  nature  and  the  course 
of  things.  What  is  enormous  excites  our  sup- 
prise  or  amazement  :  what  is  prodigious  ex- 
cites our  astonishment:  what  is  monstrout 
does  violence  to  our  senses  and  understand- 
ing." (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-nor'-moiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  enormout;  -ly.\ 
In  an  enormous  manner  or  degree  ;  exces- 
sively ;  beyond  measure. 

"  Throughout  an  mormotul)/  large  proportion  of  tbo 
ocean,  the  bright  blue  tint  of  the  water  bespeaks  it* 
purity."—  Darwin  :  Origin  of  Speciet  (ed.  18S»,,  ch.  It 


"boil,  boy:  po"ut,  Joltrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  &em ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  -  Shan,  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  -  zhun.   -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.   -Me,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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i-nor -mous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  enormous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  enor- 
mous, excessive,  or  beyond  measure  ;  enor- 
mity. 

"  When  thoee  who  have  no  opportunity  to  examine 
our  faith,  we  the  enormouinett  of  our  works,  what 
should  hinder  them  from  measuring  the  master  by 
the  disciple*  1  '—Mor»  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

eil-or'-tho-trdpe,  *.  [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  opfloc 
(orthos)  =  straight,  and  rpema  (trepo)  =  to 
turn.)  A  toy  on  the  principle  of  the  thauma- 
trope  the  stroboscope,  and  phenakistoscope, 
whin,  depend  for  their  action  ujion  the  per- 
sistence of  visual  impressions.  Upon  different 
parts  of  a  card  are  detached  parts  of  a  given 
figure,  and  when  the  card  is  rotated  these 
become  assembled  and  give  a  combined  im- 
pression to  the  eye. 

e-nough  (3-nuf).  *  e    nogh,   *  1    nou, 

*  i-noh.  *  i-now,  •  y-now,  *  y-nough, 

•  y-nowgh.   a.,  s.,  \nterj.,  &    adv.      [A.S. 
genoh,  genog,  from  the  imp.  verb  geneah  =  it 
suffices  ;    Goth,    gandlis  =  sufficient  ;     Icel. 
gnogr;   Dan.  &  Sw.  nok ;   Dut.  genoeg ;  Oer. 
genug.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sufficient ;  in  a  measure,  quan- 
tity, or  amount  to  satisfy ;  adequate  to  the 
wants  or  demands ;    sufficient  to   meet  and 
satisfy  reasonable  desire  or  expectation. 

"  It  li  yrumyh  to  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his 
m»iiter."-H>c/(/r«.  Matt.  x. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sufficiency ;  a  sufficient  or  adequate 

2uantity  ;  a  quantity  or  amount  which  satis- 
es  desire  or  expectation. 


2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers  or 
abilities. 

"Some  great  defects  and  main  errours  in  his  nature. 
customs,  au-1  proceediugs,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save 
and  help,  with  a  thousand  little  Industries  and 
watches.  —Bacon. 

C.  As  interj.  :   An    exclamation    denoting 
sufficiency  or  satisfaction. 

"  Macbeth,  beware  Macduff  ! 

Beware  the  thane  of  Fife  1    Dismiss  me.     Knmigh." 
Shaket/j.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

D.  As  adverb  : 

L  Sufficiently  ;  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  de- 
gree, or  measure. 

"  He  never  can  enough  atone 
For  each  misdeed." 

Boole  :  Orlanda  Furioto.  bk.  xvilt. 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  fairly  ;  in  a  toler- 
able or  passable  degree. 

"An  honest  fellow  r.nnuqh."—nhakrip.  :  Troilut.  v.  L 

IT  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the 
two  words  enough  and  sufficient  :  "  Enough 
relates  to  the  quantity  which  one  wishes  to 
have  of  any  thing.  Sufficient  relates  to  the 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough 
generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than 
sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
enough,  although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for 
nature."  (Blair  :  Rhetoric  (1817),  i.  232.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enough 
and  sufficient  :  "  He  has  enough  whose  desires 
are  satisfied  ;  he  has  sufficient  whose  wants 
are  supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not  enough.  A 
greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case,  he  who 
has  never  enough,  although  he  has  more  than 
m  sufficiency."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


v.t.  [Fr.  enoncer,  from  Lat 
enuncio  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  nuncio  =  to  an- 
nounce, to  declare  ;  nuncius  =  a  messenger.] 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  utter,  to  pro- 
nounce, to  enunciate. 

"  Listen  to  your  Maker's  voice 
Mellifluous,  which  aloud  the  mild  award 
Mnoancet  through  your  regionx." 

Ball*  :  Day  of  Judgment. 

2.  To  pronounce,  to  utter. 

"The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these 
(sounds]  Independently."—  A.  M.  BM.  (  Webtter.) 

•6  noun  90  ment,  s.  [Eng.  enounce;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enouncing,  declaring,  proclaiming, 
or  enunciating  ;  enunciation. 

"  It  might  seeu.  to  him  too  evidently  included  in 
the  very  conception  of  the  argument  to  require 
tnauncement.'—Sir  W  Hamilton.  (Ogllvie.) 

i'-no'w',  a.,  «.,  &  adv.    [ENOUGH.] 
*4-n6ynt',  v.t.    [ANOINT.] 

en  passant  (an  pas  sah),  phr.  [Fr.]  In 
passing,  by  the  way. 

*  en  pat  ron,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  pa- 
*ron  (q.  v.).]  To  patronize,  to  take  under  one's 
protection  (Shake*.  :  Lover's  ComjiUtlnt,  224.) 


*  en  pe  o-ple,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  people 
(q.v.).]    To  fill  with  people  ;  to  empeople. 

11  We  know 'tis  very  well  enpeopltd.  and  the  habita- 
tion thereof  esteemed  so  happy."— Browne.'  Vulgar 
Erroun,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•en-pierce,  v.t.  [Pref.  «n,  and  Eng.  pierce 
(q.v.).J  To  pierce. 

"  I  am  too  sore  empierced  with  his  shnf t. ' 

Shakeip. :  llomeo  t  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*  Sn-poV-er,  v.t.    To  impoverish. 

"  Lest  they  should  theyiu  selves  enpovtr."—Ride  me 
and  be  nott  H'ruthe,  p.  100. 

*Sn-p6'w'-de'r,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
powder  (q.v.).]  To  sprinkle  as  with  powder. 

"Clothe  of  golde  enpomlered  among  patches  of 
cauuese."— Vdal:  To  Queen  Catherine. 

*  en-print',  v.t.     [Pref.   en,  and  Eng.  print 
(q.v.).]    To  imprint,  to  impress. 

"That  had  been  enprinted  by  a  mystical  derke 
colour  of  speaking."—  Udal :  Luke  ill. 

•en  quick  en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
quicken  (q.v.).]  To  quicken,  to  make  alive. 

"He  hath  not  yet  enquickened  men  generally  with 
this  deiform  \iie.-More:  tiotci  on  Ptychoiuia. 

en-quire ,  v.t.  &  i.    [INQUIRE.] 
en-quir  -er,  s.    [INQUIRER.] 
en-qui-ry,  s.    [INQUIRY.] 

*  en-ra'ce,  v.t.      [Pref.   en,   and   Eng.    race 
(q.v.).]    To  give  race  or  origin  to  ;  to  implant, 
to  enroot. 

"  A  goddess  graced 

With  heavenly  gifts  from  heaven  first  enraced." 
Spenter:  F.  y.,  VI.  x.  25. 

en  rage,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enrager:  en  =  in,  and 
rage  =  rage.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  in  a  rage  or  passion  ;  to 
stir  up  to  fury ;  to  exasperate,  to  make  furious ; 
to  excite  rage  in. 

"  Enraged  he  rears 
His  hoof,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Aletamorphotefx.il. 

•B.  Intrant. :  To  rage,  to  be  furious 

"  He  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  offering  to 
confute  him. '— Mia  Buriiey:  Cecilia,  bk.  in.,  ch.  vii. 

en-raged ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENRAGE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Rendered  furious ;   infuriated  ;   thrown 
into  a  rage. 
*  2.  Excited  with  any  very  strong  emotion. 

"  Being  now  enraged  with  grief." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  If.,  1. 1. 

*8.  Strong,  intense,  passionate. 

"She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  11.  S. 

t  II.  Her. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
horse  when  borne  in  that  position  which  in 
the  cases  of  other  animals  is  called  suliant. 

*  en  ra'ge-ment,  t.     [Eng.  enrage;  -ment.} 
Rapture,  passion. 

"  With  sweete  enrngemrnt  of  celestial!  lore." 

Spenter:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  2M. 

"en  railed,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  railed 
(q.v.).]  Fenced  in  or  surrounded  as  with  rails. 

"An  enrailfd  column  rears  its  lofty  head. ' 

Oaf :  Trivia,  11.  74. 

•en  range  (1).  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
range,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  arrange  ;  to  set  or  place 
in  order. 

"  In  manner  of  a  masque  rnranyrd  orderly." 

Spenter:  F.  V-,  III.  xil.  *. 

'en  range  (2),  '  en  raunge,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  range,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  range  or 
rove  over. 

"In  all  this  forrest  and  wyld  wooddle  raine, 
Where  as  this  day  1  was  enrunging  it." 

Upenter:  F.  ({.,  VI.  11.  ». 

*  en  rank ,  v.t.      [Pref.   en,  and  Eng.   rank 
(q.v.).]    To  place  or  set  in  rank  or  in  order ; 
to  arrange. 

"  No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  L 

Sn  rapt  (1),  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapt 
(q.v.).]  lu  an  ecstasy;  enraptured;  trans- 
ported. 

"  My  venerable  friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye. 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Xnrapt."  Wordtworth  :  Excuniun,  bk.  Til. 

*  en  rapt  (2),  a.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapt  for 
wrapt  (q.v.).]    Wrapt  up. 

"  Nor  hath  he  been  so  mrapt  In  those  studies  as  to 
neglect  the  polite  art*  of  painting  and  poetry."— 
Arbuthnot  Ic  Pope. 


€n-rap'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapturt 
(q.v.).l  To  fill  with  rapture ;  to  transport 
with  pleasure  or  delight. 

"The  Masters  word 
Enraptured  the  y  mag  man  heard." 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

'  en-rav  -ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rttviih 
(q.v.).]  To  throw  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  trans- 
port ;  to  enrapture. 

"  Wnat  wonder. 

Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see, 
At  sight  thereof,  so  much  enrai'islied  be  t 

Spenter  :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lam,  181,  lit. 

*  en-rav  -ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [EN- 
RAVISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  enrapturing  OP 
transporting  with  delight. 

*  Sn-rav'-lsh-lng-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  enravish- 
ing;  -ly.]    In  an  en  ravishing  manner;  so  aa 
to  throw  into  an  ecstasy. 

"  More  exquisitely  and  enraviihingly  move  the 
nerves."— More :  Antidote  againit  Atheitm,  App.,  ch. 
xiil. 

*  en-rav' -ish -ment,  s.     [Eng.  rnravish; 
-infut.]     The    state    of    being     enravished ; 
ecstasy,  rapture. 

"  They  contract  a  kind  of  splendour  from  the  seem- 
ingly obscuring  vail,  which  add»  to  the  enravithmentt 
of  her  transiKirted  admirers."  —  Olanvill :  Scepili 
Scientiflca,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  e'n-re'g'-is-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
register  (q.v.).]    To  register  ;  to  enter  as  in  a 
register  or  record. 

"  To  read  enregistered  in  every  nook 
His  goodness,  which  His  beauty  doth  declare." 

Spenter :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beaut]/. 

*  Sn-rheum',  v.i.     [Fr.  enrhumer.]    [RiiKru.] 
To  be  affected  with  a  rheum,  to  cause  a  mucous 
discharge  from  the  throat  or  eyes,  produced 
by  catarrh. 

"  The  physician  is  to  enquire  where  the  party  hath 
taken  cold  or  enrhiumed."— Harvey. 

en  r  1911,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enrichir.;  Fr.  enricher ; 
en  =  in,  and  ric/t«  =  rich.) 

1.  To  make  rich  or  wealth ;  to  give  riches  to. 

"  Studious  with  traffic-  to  enrich  the  laud." 

Dryden  :  Tarquin  i  Tullia. 

2.  To  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful. 

"It  [marl)  mightily  enricheth  it  [the  ground)  and 
make  til  It  more  plentiful.  '—P  Holland:  Plinie,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  store,  to  fill ;  to  furnish  with  wealth 
or  plenty  of  anything. 

"  The  bowels  of  the  earth 

enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind." 
H'l.rilsirorth  :  Eicunion.  bk.  vii. 

4.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  set  out. 

«5n-ri9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enrich ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  enriches. 

en-righ  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enrich ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enriching;  augmentation  of 
wealth. 

2.  The  act  of  making  fertile  or  fruitful ; 
fertilization. 

3.  A    filling,    storing    or    enriching    with 
abundance  of  anything. 

"  Not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  in- 
richment  thereof.  '—Aaron  /  Holy  War. 

4.  Anything  which  is  added  as  an  ornament 
or  decoration. 

*  en  rid  ge,  v.t.      [Pref.  tn,  and  Eng.  ridge 
(q.v.).]    To  form  into  ridges. 

"  He  hail  a  thousand  noses. 

Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridgrdie*: 
It  was  some  ftend."  Xhakeip. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*  en  ring ,  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ring  (q.v.).'] 
To  form  a  ring  round  ;  to  encircle,  to  bind 
round. 

"The  female  ivy  so 
Enrtngt  the  bai  ky  lingers  of  the  elm." 

Shaknp. :  Midsummer  fiight'i  Dream.  IT.  1. 

*  cn  rip   en,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ripen 
(q.v.).J    To  make  ripe  ;  to  ripen  ;  to  bring  to 
maturity  or  perfection. 

"  The  Summer,  how  it  enriiiened  the  year; 
And  Autumn,  what  our  golden  harvests  were.* 

Donne  :  Elegy  xiv. 

*  Sn-ri've,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rive  (q.  v.).] 
To  rive  v  to  cleave. 

"  Through  his  .-ui.it  It  did  glide. 
And  made  a  giiesly  wound  in  his  enriven  side." 

Upeiuir :  F.  <;..  V.  viii.  M. 

en  ro"be,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  robe  (q.v.).] 
To  robe,  to  dress,  to  habit,  to  invest. 

"  Her  mother  hath  Intended, 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  In-  loose  enrobed, 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head." 
Shakap. :  Merry  Wiitt,  ir.  L 
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en-rock -ment,  *.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  rock; 
and  suff.  -meiU. }  Stone  pitched  on  to  the  sea- 
face  of  a  breakwater  or  dyke,  or  a  shore  sub- 
ject to  encroachment  by  the  waves  or  stream. 

Sn-rdr,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enroller;  Fr.  enroler, 
from  en  *=  in,  and  mile  =  a  roll,  list.] 

1.  To  write  down  on  a  roll ;  to  record,  to 
register. 

"  The  conueucioun 

Of  old  engrossed,  by  great  purueiauuce 
Which  is  enralde,  and  put  in  reuieuibnuuice." 

Lydgate :  .Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  til. 

2.  To  write  or  enter  in  a  roll  or  register  ;  to 
enter  names  in  a  list. 

"  There  be  enrolled  amongst  the  king's  forces  about 
thirty  thousand  men  of  the  Jews."— 1  J/«cr«6e«.  x.  So. 

3.  To  enter  or  include  in  a  class  or  list. 

"To  be  deemed  considerable  in  this  faculty,  and 
enrolled  among  the  wittes." — Barrow:  Serrnnm.  vol. 
i.,  ser.  14. 

*  4.  To  involve,  to  wrap  up,  to  encircle,  to 
surround. 

"  All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more  .  .  . 
Came  rushing,  in  the  fomy  waves  enruiU.' 

Spenter  :  F.  «..  II.  xii.  SS. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
enrol,  to  enlist,  to  register,  and  to  record : 
"  Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only  ; 
register  resects  porsons  and  things  ;  record 
respects  things  only.  Enrol  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  act  of  inserting  names  in  an 
orderly  manner  into  any  book  ;  enlist  is  a 
species  of  r>ir«lling  applicable  only  to  the 
military.  TUe  enrolment  is  an  act  of  autho- 
rity ;  tli*  enlisting  is  the  voluntary  act  of  an 
individual  Among  the  Romans  it  was  the 
office  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all 
the  citizens  in  order  to  ascertain  their  number, 
ami  estimate  their  property  :  in  modern  times 
soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means  of  enlist- 
ing.  In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enrol  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ; 
to  enlist  is  to  put  one's  self  under  a  leader,  or 
attach  one's  self  to  a  party.  Hercules  was 
enrolled  among  the  gods  ;  the  common  people 
are  always  ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion.  To  enrol  and  register 
both  imply  writing  down  in  a  book ;  but  the 
former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  latter. 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  «r  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an 
enrolment ;  but  registering  comprehends  the 
birth,  family,  and  other  collateral  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  The  object  of  regis- 
tering likewise  differs  from  that  of  enrolling; 
what  is  registered  serves  for  future  purposes, 
and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  society  in 
general ;  but  what  is  enrolled  often  serves 
only  a  particular  or  temporary  end.  To  record 
is  a  formal  species  of  registering  :  we  register 
when  we  record :  but  we  do  not  always  record 
when  we  register.  .  .  .  Things  may  be  said 
to  be  registered  .in  the  memory,  or  events  re- 
carded  in  history."  (Crabb :  Eng,  Synon.) 

en-roll -er,  s.  [Eng.  enroll;  -er.]  One  who 
enrols  or  registers.] 

in-rol -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enrol;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling ;  specif,  the  act  of 
registering  or  entering  a  deed,  judgment, 
recognisance,  &c.,  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
law,  being  a  court  of  record. 

"  He  appointed  a  general  review  to  l>e  made,  aud 
enrolment  of  all  MacedouiHus."— /*.  Bull  and :  Linus, 
P.  M3L 

*  2.  That  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  or 
registered  ;  a  register. 

"The  king  .  .  .  delivered  the  enrolments  with  his 
own  h.imls,  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury."— Datie* :  On 
MsM* 

*  in  root ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  root 
(q.v.)]  To  root,  to  Ux  by  the  root;  to  im- 
plant deeply. 

"  His  fuex  are  so  enrooted  with  his  frieuds, 
Tli.it.  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  ao  and  shake  a  friend." 

HhaJceip. :  1  Henry  IF.,  IT.  1. 

"en-round",  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  round 
(q.v.).]  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

"  1'iKin  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dreatl  an  army  hath  enromided  him.* 

Slxikeip.     Henry  I*.,  iv.  (Chorus). 

en  route  (an  rdt),  phr.  [Fr.]  On  the  way  ; 
upon  the  road. 


ens. 


[Lat.,.  as  subst.  =  a  being  or  thing ;  as 
pr.  par.  =  being,  existing,  from  es,  the  root  of 
esse  =  to  be.] 

L  Metaphysics: 

1.  In  the  abstract:  Entity,  being,  existence. 

"  Then  Em  Is  represented  as  father  of  the  Predica- 
ments, bis  ten  sous.  —  MiUan :  CoUeye  Exercitf. 


2.  In  tlie  concrete : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  existing  being  or  thing. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  self-existent  One  ;  God    in 
whom  life  inheres  ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  14  ;  John  i. 
4,  v.  28. 

U.  Alchem.  £  Old  Chem. :  According  to 
Paracelsus,  the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy 
which  a  thing  excites  in  our  bodies. 

*  en  safe,    *  in-safe,   v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  safe  (q.v.).  j    To  make  safe  or  secure  ;  to 
ensure. 

"  Ireland  is  not  yet  delivered ;  England  Is  not  alto- 
gether settled  AU<iemnfed.'—W.  Hell:  Sermon  (163u), 
p.  11. 

*  en  saT-fron,   v.t.     [Pref.    en,   and    Eng. 
Mffron,  (q.v.).J    To  colour  like  saffron. 

"  Phoebus  In  the  chair 
Eititiffrnniny  sea  and  air." 

Orumnumd:  Oonnett,  pt.  i.,  s.  36. 

*  en-saint',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  saint 
(q.v.).]    To  canonize. 

"  Saint  Gildarde,  which,  in  honour  of  this  gilded  fish, 
the  pope  so  entainted."—jttuhe  :  Lenten  Atuffe. 

*  en  sam  -pie,  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat  exem- 
plun  --  an  example  (q.v.).]    An  example,  a 
pattern,  a  model.    (Phil,  iii.  17.) 

'  en-sam'-ple,  v.t.  [ENSAMPLE,  ».]  To  ex- 
emplify ;  to  show  by  example. 

"  I  hare  followed  all  the  ancient  poets  historical : 
first.  Homer,  who,  in  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  en- 
tampled  a  good  governor  and  a  virtuous  man." — 
apnuer:  The  Auihon  Intention;  to  .Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

*  en-san  -guine  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  sanguine  (q.v.).  J 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  blood  ;  to  make 
bloody. 

"  Where  cattle  pastured  late  ;  now  scattered  lies. 
With  carcasses  aud  arms,  the  enta.ngu.ined  Held 
Deserted."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  6i2-i5. 

2.  To  colour  like  blood  ;  to  make  of  a  crim- 
son colour. 

"Their  garb  red.  their  lances  of  the  same  ensan- 
guined hue.  —Daily  Telegraph,  May  23,  1833. 

en-sa  -tae,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat  en- 
satK.-i,  from  Lat.  ensis  —  a  sword.] 

Botany : 

L  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philo- 
sophia  Botanica  (1751),  to  an  order  of  plants 
containing  the  genera  iris,  Xyris,  Enocaulon, 
Aphyllanthes,  <tc. 

2.  The  name  given  in  1805  by  Ker  to  what 
are  now  called  Iridaceie.  This  is  a  more  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word  than  that  given  by 
Linnaeus. 

£n' -sate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ensatua,  from  Lat. 
ensis  =  a  sword.] 

Brit.,  &c. :  Shaped  like  a  sword  with  a 
straight  blade. 

*  en  sea  le,   v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.  scale 
(q.v.).]    To  carve  or  form  with  scales. 

*  gn-SChSd'-ule,   v.t.     [Pref.  en,  a*i  Eng. 
schedule    (q.v.).]      To    write   or  enter  in   a 
schedule  or  register. 

"  You  most  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  Just  demands, 
fnscheduleii  here."      SltaJeetp. :  Henry  Y.,  T,  2. 

en-scon  90,   v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
sconce  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hide,  to  cover,  as  with  a  sconce  or 
fort. 

"  I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  M  hed^e,  aud  to  lurch  ; 
and  yet  your  rogue  will  eiaconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a- 
mouutam  looks  under  the  shelter  at  your  honour."— 
Shuktsp.  •  Merry  Ififes,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  a  reflexive  pronoun :  To  take  shelter 
or  hide  oneself  behind  something. 

"She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  entconee  me  behind  the 
arras. '— mutluup  .  Merry  Wiaet,  iii.  £ 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  hide  or  conceal  oneself. 

*  en-seal',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  aud  Eng.  seal  (q.v.).] 
To  mark  or  impress  with  a  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal 
on ;  to  seal. 

*  en  seam  (1).  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seam 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  sew  up;   to  inclose  by  a  seam  of 
needlework. 

"  A  name  engraved  in  the  revestiary  of  the  temple, 
one  stole  away,  and  enteamed  it  ill  his  thigh.'  — 
Camden. 

2.  To  include,  to  contain,  to  comprise. 

"  Bounteous  Trent  that  in  himself  enteamj 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  tlsh,  aud  thirty  sundry  stream*." 
Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  xi.  15 


en-seam  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  e.n,  and  Eng.  seam  =» 
grease,  lard.] 

1.  On/.  Lang. :  To  grease,  to  make  greasy, 
to  fatten. 

"  la  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enteamed  bed." 

SHulkeip.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Hawking:  To  cleanse  or  purge  from  grease 
or  glut. 

*  Sn-Sear ,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  star (q.v.).J 

To  cauterize ;  to  close  or  stop  by  cauterizing ; 
to  dry  up. 

"  Entftir  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  inxrateful  man." 

siiitkefp. :  Tiinan.  IT.  8. 

*£n-search',  *  en-searche,  en  search- 
en,  v.t.  <fc i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  search  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  search  diligently  for. 

"  The  property  whereof,  [the  understanding,]  la  to 
espye,  seek  for,  entearch,  and  find  out"— SirT.  Elf  at: 
Oovernour.  to.  SOL  b. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  search. 

"They  begauue  fyrst  to  entearvhe  by  renwm  and  by 
reporte  of  oide  iiieuue. '—  air  T.  More  :  \\orket,  \\  227. 

*  en  search,  s.    [EKSEARCH,  v.]    Search,  in- 
quiry, investigation. 

"  I  pray  you  make  some  good  ensettrch  what  my  poor 
neighlraurs  have  loste. "— Str  T  More. 

*  6n-seel,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seel  (q.v.).] 

Hawking :  To  close  the  eyes  of ;  to  seeL 

*  en-sem'-ble,  v.i.     [ENSEMBLE,  *.]     To  as* 

semble,  to  come  together. 

"  The  cardinals  al  togider  come, 
Eniembltd  thai  were  alle  tbo." 

Legend  uj  .•>/.  Gregory,  ML 

en-sem-ble  (an-san  -bl),  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  in  simul  =  at  the  same  time  ;  together.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  All  the  parts  of  anything 
taken  together,  and  viewed  each  in  relation  to 
the  whole. 

"  We  may  see  in  successive  steps  the  groups  of  those 
figures  aud  facts  only  which  are  immediately  local  and 
temporary  ;  but  the  ensemble  of  the  piece  will  be  hid 
from  us  and  unintelligible."— Potrnall :  On  Antiyuitie* 
(1782),  p.  8L 

IL  Technically: 

L  Art :  A  term  applied  to  any  general  group 
of  figures,  forming  a  group,  or  to  any  arrange- 
ment of  inanimate  materials  for  landscape  or 
genre  pictures.  The  general  grouping  of 
characters,  in  dramatic  art,  to  form  a  picture 
on  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  general  effect  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance. « 

(2)  The  music  of  the  whole  company  of  per- 
formers in  a  concerted  piece. 

B.  As  adv. :  Together ;  all  at  once  ;  simul- 
taneously. 

*  en-sent,  s.    [Cf.  ASSENT  and  CONSENT.]    As- 

sent, consent 

"  Thorn  entent  of  hys  tueye  soues." 

Robert  of  Vloucetter.  p.  817. 

*  en-sent,  v.i.     [ESSENT,  s.}    To  consent,  to 
assent. 

"  Vor  eusample  of  hem,  othere  ententede  thereto." 
JiolMirt  of  eUmcetter,  p.  44«. 

gn-sen-zie ',  *.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  ensemble.] 
A  war-cry  or  gathering  word.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 
Resounds  the  MfJMft.' 

Scott .  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  liL 

*6n-Shawl,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shawl 
(q.v.).]  To  cover  or  clothe  with  a  shawl. 

*  6n-Shiath ,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Bug.  sheath 
(q.v.).]     To  put  into  a  sheath. 

*  gn-shel -tered,    a.       [Pref.   en,   and    Eng. 

sheltered  (q.v.).]     Sheltered,  covei-ed,  or  pro- 
tected from  iiyury. 

"  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  enihelttred  .tud  emliayed.  they  are  drowned." 
ulutkeip.  :  Othello,  ii.  I. 

•Sn-shleld,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shield 
(q.v.).]  To  shield  ;  to  protect  as  with  a  shield  ; 
to  cover. 

*  en-shield',   a.     [ENSHIELD,  v.]     Shielded. 

protected,  covered. 

"  These  black  masks 

Proclaim  an  tnthirld  beauty  teu  times  louder 
Than  lieauty  could  display.  ' 

Sh,ikap. :  Jteaiure/or  Meature,  IL  t. 

*  en-sho're,  en-shoar,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  shore  (q.v.).l    To  place  in  harbour;  to 
receive  or  set  on  snore. 

"  Snthore  my  soule  neer  drowned  in  flesh  aud  blond." 
D'inet :   WUtet  Pilgrimage,  p.  ML 


boil,  bo^:  pout,  jol^l;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
-dan,  -tian  =  snan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -fion,  -sion  --  shun,    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  dfL 
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enshrine— enstore 


iu-shrfne,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shrine 
(q.v.).J  To  place  in  a  shrine  or  chest;  to  de- 
posit for  safe  keeping ;  to  preserve  as  sacred ; 
to  cherish. 

"  His  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  famtd. 
The  clouded  ark  of  God.  till  then  In  tents 
Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  eruhrine." 
MUton :  P.  L.,  xli.  H32-S4. 

<n  shroud',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shrmid 
(q.v.).] 

L  Lit. :  To  shroud ;  to   cover  as  with  a 
shroud. 

"  Conscious  of  guilt  and  fearful  of  the  light, 
They  lurk  enthrouded  ill  tbe  vale  of  night." 

Churchill     The  Apology. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  hide ;  to  conceal  from 
observation. 

tSn-sIT-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  enstfer  = 
sword-bearing  :  ensis  —  a  sword,  and 
fero  =  to  bear ;  sutf.  -OHS.]  Bearing 
or  carrying  a  sword.  By  the  Latin 
poets  ensifer  was  specially  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Orion,  as  was  £t4"jpi)f 
(xiphires),  with  the  same  signification, 
by  the  Greeks. 

Sn  si  form,  a.  [Lat.  fnsis  —  a  sword, 
and  forma  —  form,  shape.  ] 
"  1.  Bot. :  Sword-shaped,  lorate,  quite 
straight,  with  the  point  acute,  as  the 
leaf  of  an  iris.    (Lindiey. ) 

2.  Anat.,  Zool.,  <fc. :  Essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  1. 

t  IT  (1)  Ensijbrm  cartilage:  The  same 
M  H  (2). 

(2)  Ensijbrm  process  of  the  sternum : 
Anat. :    The    metasternuin    (q.v.). 
Bee  also  U  (1)  and  ensisternal. 

LEAF  OF 

en  sign,   *en-signe    (;/  silent),  s.    IRIS. 
[O.   Fr.   ensiijne ;    Fr.  enseigne,   from 
Low  Lat.  insignia;  Lat.  insigne  =  a  standard, 
neat.  sing,   of  ittsiyiiis  =  remarkable  ;    Ital. 
inxgna.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Yon  entitn  view,  where  waving  in  the  wind 
Appear  the  fleur-ile-lysjand  leopards  joined." 
Boole  :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  x. 

2.  A  signal  to  assemble. 


3.  A  badge,  mark,  or  symbol  of  distinction, 
lank,  or  office  ;  insignia. 

"  The  eniignt  of  our  power  about  we  bear."     Waller. 

*  4.  A  signboard  of  an  inn. 

»      6.  A  sign  or  symbol  of  any  kind. 

-  The  whip  and  bell  iu  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  entigni  of  usurped  command." 

Cooper:  Charity,  2 IS,  III. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Military: 

(1)  The  flag  or  colours  of  a  regiment. 

*  (2)   The    lowest    rank   of   commissioned 
officers  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  by  the  senior 
Of  whom  the  regimental  ensigns  or  colours 
•re  carried.    The  name  is  now  abolished,  the 
title  of  second  lieutenant  being  substituted 
for  it. 

"  Oh  !  may  I  we  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  favours  on  smne  broken  ensign." 

Sifi/t:  Progreu  of  Jlurriage. 

2.  Naval :  A  flag  composed  of  a  field  of  red, 
White,  or  blue,  with  the  Union  in  the  upiter 
comer  next  the  staff.     The  white  ensign   is 
further    distinguished    by    having    the    St. 
George's  Cross  displayed  upon  it,  quartering 
the  white  field.    The  use  of  the  red  ensign  is 
permitted  to  the  merchant  service. 

ensign-bearer,  *  ensigne  bearer,  ». 

The  soldier  who  carries  the  colours ;  an  en- 
sign. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  giant*  ever  made  war  ngaliut 

heaven,  he  had  been  a  M  etuigii-beartr  lot  that  com- 

pmy."— Sidnry. 

in  sign  (g  silent),  v.t.    [ExsioN,  «.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  distinguish  by  any 
particular  badge  or  sign ;  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of. 

"  Henry  but  Joined  the  roses  that  eniianed 
Particular  families  ;  but  this  Imtb  Joined 
The  ruse  and  thistle."  B.  Jtnton  :  llatgnet. 

2.  Her. :  To  distinguish  by  any  mark  or 
ornament ;  as  a  crown,  a  coronet,  a  mitre, 
Ac.,  borne  on  or  over  a  charge.  A  staff  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  ensigned  with  a  flag. 

en -sign  c^  (g  silent),  ».    [Eng.  ensign;  -cy.] 
Mil. :  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  an 
ensign. 


en  signed  (g  silent),  a.    [Eng.  ensign  ;    -ed.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Marked  or  distinguished 
by  any  particular  sign,  badge,  or  token. 
2.  Her.  :  [  ENSIGN,  v.  2J. 

en   Sign-Ship   (g  silent),  *.      [Eng.    ensign; 


Mil.  :  The  same  as  EXSIQNCT  (q.v.). 

en  sil  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.     [Fr.  «n  =  in; 
O.  Fr.  siTo  =  a  foss,  a  cavity,  or  trench  under- 
ground, in  which  grain  is  deposited  with  a 
view  to  its  conservation  ;  Eng.  suff.  -age.} 
Agriculture  : 

1.  A  method  of  preserving  forage  crops  whilst 
moist  and  succulent,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious attempt  at  drying  them.    It  is  effected 
by  storing  green  fodder  in  mass,  and  covering 
it  over  iu  deep  trenches  cut  in  a  dry  soil. 

"It  seems  almost  certain,  then,  that  ensilage  hat 
been  known,  probalily  for  centuries,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  .  .  .  The  mass  must  be  several  feet  in- 
depth  and  width,  and  when  the  pit  is  filled,  Vxmrds  or 
dry  straw,  or  iu  some  cases  heather,  are  laid  on  the 
top  without  delay,  and  earth  and  stunt*  are  heaped 
up  on  the  surface  to  the  weight  of  several  hundred- 
weight per  square  foot.  Tbe  fodder  thus  stored  settles 
into  a  half  solid  mam,  which,  having  undergone  fer- 
mentation, is  greedily  devoured  by  cattle,  and.  with  a 
little  hay  or  dry  food  added,  keeps  them  iu  admirable 
condition  throughout  the  winter.  Maize,  prickly  cow- 
frey,  peas,  rye,  tares,  clover,  lucerne,  vetches,  and  grass 
may  be  profitably  stored  after  this  fashion.'  —  liaily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  6,  1882. 

2.  Fodder  prepared  by  the  process  described 
under  1. 

"One  .  .  .  states  that  he  sold  ensilage  in  the  market 
town  at  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  shillings  per 
ton."—  Chamber?  Journal,  May  5,  W8S. 

en  sil  age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.    [ENSILAGE,  s.] 
Agric.  :  To  treat  by  the  process  described 
under  ENSILAGE,  s.,  1. 

"The  sauerkraut  of  the  Germans  is  hut  cabbage  en- 
tUaged.  The  writer,  forty  years  ago,  ensilaged  green 
gooseberries."  —  Chambers'  Journal,  May  5,  1888. 

en  sil  -ate,  v.t.     [Fr.  en  =  in  ;  O.  Fr.  silo  = 
a  fosse,  a  cavity  in  which  grain  is  deposited 
with  a  view  to  its  conservation,   and  Eng. 
verbal  suff.  -ate  (q.v.).] 
Agric.  :  The  same  as  ENSILAGE,  v.  (q.v.) 

"  Their  suggestions  are  that  green  forage  should  be 
entHiitfd  without  mixture  of  any  dry  substances  or 
even  of  salt  ;  that  the  most  favourable  time  for  ntsil'it- 
ing  is  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom."  —  Chamlxsrt' 
Journal.  May  &,  1883 

*en-sil'-ver,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  silver 
(q.v.).]  To  cover  or  set  off  with  silver. 

"Thei  also  eugoldid  and  entiluered  ben  false."— 
WycUffe:  Baruch  vi.  7. 

en  sl-ster  -nal,  a.     [Lat.  ensis  =  a  sword  ; 

Mod.  Lat.  sternum,  from  Gr.  wripvov  (sternon.) 

=  the  breast  or  chest,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ensi- 

form  process  of  the  sternum  (q.v.).    [META- 

8TERNUM.] 

*  Sn-sky  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sky  (q.v.).] 
To  remove  to  the  skies  or  heaveu;  to  place 
among  the  gods. 

"  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  emkied  and  sainted." 

HhuJci'ip.  :  Meaturefor  feature,  I  ». 

fin-sla'  ve,  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stove  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  slave,  servi- 
tude, or  bondage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

"  The  conquered  also,  and  entlaaed  by  war, 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  their  virtue  lose." 
•    ilillon  :  P.  L.,  Xi.  797,  798. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  or  de- 
pendant. 

"The  Popish  kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over 
from  M  mister  and  Conuaught  to  etulave  our  island."— 
Mamulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xxiv. 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overcome  ;  to  become 
master  of. 

"Blinding  the  understanding  and  emulating  the 
win."—  tiithup  Taj/lor  :  llniy  LMna,  ch.  il.,  §  L 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
r  n  fin  iv  and  to  captivate  :  "  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  these  terms  as  between 
slavery  and  captivity:  he  who  is  a  slave  is 
fettered  lx>th  body  and  mind  :  he  who  is  cap- 
tive is  only  constrained  as  to  his  l>ody  :  hence 
to  enslave  is  always  taken  iu  the  bad  sense  ; 
captivate  mostly  iu  the  good  sense  :  enslave  is 
always  taken  in  the  bad  sense  ;  captivate 
mostly  in  the  good  sense  ;  enslaue  is  employed 
literally  or  figuratively  ;  captivate  only  figura- 
tively :  we  may  be  emtlumd  by  persons  or  by 
our  gross  passions:  we  are  captivated  by  the 
charms  or  beauty  of  an  object."  (Crabli  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

en  Slav  ed  ness.  s.  [Eng.  enslaved;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enslaved. 


en  sla've-ment,  *.    [Eng.  enslave;  -nent.] 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  reducing  to  servi- 
tude or  bondage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enslaved ;  slavery, 
bondage,  servitude. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  method 
of  sinning,  after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning  to 
a  fresh  enilimement  to  their  enemies,  had  now  inillill 
seven  yean  m  cruel  subjection."— South :  Sermont, 
vol.  1.,  ser.  11. 

en  slav  er,  >.  [Eng.  enslave);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  enslaves,  physically  or 
mentally. 

"  Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
Theeiutatiertaud  the  enslaved,  their  death  ami  birth.* 
Uyron:  CHUde  Harold,  lit.  67. 

en  snare,    v.t.      [Pref.   en,   and    Eng.   snart 


(q.v.).]    To  take  or  catch  in  a  snare  ;  to  eu- 
trap,  to  catch  by  treachery  or  guile. 
"  Him  to  entiKtrt  and  bring 
t'nto  tbe  Dauixh  king." 

Longfellow  :  Musician' t  Tali. 

*  en  snarl  (1),  v.i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snarl 
(q.v.).]    To  snarl  as  a  dog  ;  to  growl. 

*  en  snarl  (2),  *  en  snarle,  v.t.     [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  snarl  (q.v.).]     To  ensnare,  to  en- 
tangle, to  catch. 

"  They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  erunarle." 

x,.ens..T:  F.  V.,  V.  lx.». 

*Sn-SO-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  softer 
(q.v.).]  To  make  sober. 

"God  sent  him  sh-upnesses  a«d  sad  accidents  to  «n- 
tober  his  spirits."—  Up.  Taylor  :  Sermon*  (1651),  p.  170. 

*  en-span  -gle,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  English 
sjxtnyle  (q.v.).]   To  cover  or  ornament  as  with 
spangles. 

"  I  rmiiangle  this  expansive  firmament" 

aerrick:  Bciperidet,  p.  SOI 

-en  sphere,  *  in  sphere,  v.t.  [Pref.  «». 
and  Eng.  sphere  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  in  or  as  in  a  sphere. 

"  In  thy  little  chaos  all's  emphered, 
And  though  abridged,  yet  in  full  greatness  reared." 
J.  Ball:  Puenu  (1646),  p.  64. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness  ;  to  make  into  a 
sphere. 

"  One  shall  entphtre  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
1m pearl  thy  teeth."  Caretc:  Poena,f.M. 

*  en-spi  re,  v.t.    [INSPIRE.] 

*  en-stall',  r. «.    [INSTALL.] 

*  en  stamp',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stamp 
(q.v.).]    To  mark  as  with  a  stamp  ;  to  stamp; 
to  impress  deeply. 

"  Money  enttampcd  upon  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb." 
—Gregory  ;  Jfotet  on  fasiayet  in  Scripture,  p  51. 

'en-State',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  state 
(q.v.).]  To  instate  (q.v.). 

"  Nor  perhaps  had  thy  birth  emtated  thee  in  the 
same  wealth  and  greatness."—  South :  Hermans,  vol.  xi.f 
ser.  10. 

en  sta-tite,  s.  [Ger.  mstatit,  from  Or. 
eWTaiV  (enstates)  =  an  adversary.  So  named 
because  so  refractory.] 

Min. :  An  Orthorhombic  mineral.  Its  hard- 
ness is  5'5  ;  its  sp.  gr.,  3'1— 3-3 ;  the  lustre 
vitreous,  except  on  the  cleavage  surfaces,  on 
which  it  is  pearly ;  colours,  white,  green  or 
brown ;  streak,  grey.  It  is  possessed  of 
double  refraction.  Compos.  :  silica,  60 ;  mag- 
nesia, 40  =  100.  There  are  two  varieties:  (1) 
cnstatite  proper,  with  little  or  no  iron.  It  is 
of  white  colour.  Chladnite  falls  under  this 
division.  (•_')  Ferriferous  enstatite,  called  also 
bronzite.  This  contains  iron,  and  is  green  or 
brown.  Found  in  Bavaria,  Moiavia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Aic.  (Dana.) 

*  en-steep',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  steep 
(q.v.).]    To  immerse,  plunge,  sink,  or  soak. 

"  Temt>esU  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds 
Traitors  etuleetted."  Shakeip. :  OUtellu,  li.  1. 

'en  stock,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stock 
(q.v.).]  To  fix  as  in  the  stocks. 

"  The  Eternal's  hands,  and  Ills  free  feet  enttodt 
In  destinie's  hard  diamantin  ruck." 

Sylteiter:  l>u  Bttrtat.  week  1.,  day  7,  514. 

1  en  stor  c  (1),  *  en  stor  en,  •  en  stoorc, 
'  in  store,  r.r  [Lat.  instauro.]  To  restore, 
to  rebuild. 

"That  the  temple  of  tbe  Lord  were  emloorid*."— 
W»clif>:  4  Kingt,  mi.  14. 

"  cn-stb're  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ston 
(q.v.).J 

L  To  lay  up  as  in  a  store;  to  store  or 
treasure  up  ;  to  stock. 

"  He  that  is  with  life  and  will  etulared." 

limi.rl :  CifU  Wart,  lit.  a. 
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2.  To  include,  to  comprehend. 
"  If  there  be  any  other  maundement,  it  i»  inttorid 
in  this  word.'  —  WycUffe :  Somant,  zili.  ». 

*  en-stran'-gle,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,   and   Eng. 
strangle  (q.v.).]     To  strangle. 

"  Whan  the!  ben  thus  enttrangltd,  the!  eten  ben 
ftesche  in  stede  of  venysouu."— JtfaumteriHe,  p.  19*. 

"  Sn-structf,  v.  t.    [INSTRUCT.  ] 

*  en-struc  tion,  «.    [  I  NSTRUCTION.  ] 

• 

*e"n-stun*,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stuff 
(q.v.).]  To  stuff,  to  stow,  to  press  close,  to 
cram. 

"Ded  enttuffby  steltb 
The  hollow  womb  with  armed  soldiers. 

Surrey :  Virgil ;  *±,neid  ii. 

"Sn-sty'le,  *  en-stile,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  style  (q.v.).]  To  style,  to  name,  to  call. 

"  That  renowned  ile, 

"  Which  all  men  beauty's  garden-plot  enttyle." 
Browne :  Britannia' i  Pattoralt. 

•fin-su-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ensue;  -able.]  En- 
suing, following. 

en-SU  6,   v.t.   &  i.     [O.  Fr.  ensuir,  from  Lat. 
insequor :  in  =  upon,  and  sequor  =  to  follow.] 
*A.  Transitive : 
L  To  follow  after  ;  to  seek. 
"  Seek  peace  and  entue  it" — 1  Peter  Hi.  11. 
2.  To  practise. 

"  Precedent  of  all  that  armet  entue." 

Spenser :  To  Sir  J.  fforrii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  follow,  to  come  after,  to  pursue; 
•aid  of  persons. 

"Oar  enemyes  entuing  with  a  great  noyse."— GoM- 
ing:  Catar,  p.  134. 

2.  To  follow  in  course  of  time,  or  in  a  series 
of  events  ;  to  succeed. 

"  The  like  endeavours  to  renew, 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  entue." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Kylttone,  iii. 

*  3.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  premises ; 
to  result 

"  Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly 
•roue,  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shining  in  the 
world,  all  other  light  of  nature  is  therewith  In  such 
•ort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not."— Hooker : 
Xcclet.  Polity. 

*4.  To  proceed. 

"  Yet  from  thy  wound  rmutd  no  purple  flood." 

Dryden :  Ovid  ;  Jtetamorphoset  xii. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  entue  and 
iofolhw,  see  FOLLOW. 

•gn  sur  an9e  (sur  as  shur),  s.  [INSUR- 
ANCE.] 

"  gn-sur -an-9er  (sur  as  shur),  s.  [Eng. 
ensurancfe) ;  -er.]  One  who  ensures  from 
danger  or  risk  ;  an  ensurer. 

"  The  vain  emurancer  of  life." 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Auffuttalii,  1W. 

fin-sure  (sure  as  shur),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  sure  (q.v.).] 
•A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure  in  mind  ; 
to  assure. 

"  Eche  of  hem  gan  other  to  enture 
Of  brotherhed."       Chaucer :  C.  T..  14,972. 

2.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  insure ;  to 

mean. 

"  Hi*  kinsman's  absence  must  ensure  success." 
Boole:  OrUtndo  Fnrioio.  bk.  xxxviii. 

*3.  To  insure  (q.v.). 

"  A  mendicant  contracted  with  a  country  fellow  for  a 
quantity  of  corn  to  enture  his  sheep  for  that  year."— 
t'Xttrange. 

*4.  To  betroth. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  insure,  to  make  certain ; 
to  be  surety. 

e'n-sur'-er  (sur  as  shur), ».    [Eng.  ensur(e) ; 
•er.]    One  who  ensures ;  an  insurer. 

*e"n-sweep',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sweep 
(q.v.).]    To  sweep  over  ;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 
"  A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots ;  entweeping  first 
The  lower  skies."        Thornton:  Autumn,  1,10?. 

*  fin-swept ,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [EuswEEP.J 

Sn-tab'-la-ture,  s.    [0.  Pr.,  from  Lat.  tabula 
=  a  table.] 

1.  Arch. :  Those  members  of  a  portico 
which  were  constructed  upon  the  columns, 
consisting  of  the  epistylium,  zophorus,  and 
corona.  Vitruvius  uses  the  words  nrnamenta 
columnarum  to  signify  these  members ;  and 
sometimes  he  includes  the  three  several  parts 


in  the  term  epistylia.  The  superstructure  that 
lies  horizonally  upon  the  columns  in  the 
several  orders  or  styles  of  architecture.  It  is 
divided  into  architrave,  the  part  immediately 
above  the  column  ;  frieze,  the  central  space  ; 
and  cornice,  the  upper  projecting  mouldings. 
Each  of  the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entab- 
lature, of  which  both  the  general  height  and 
the  sub-divisions  are  regulated  by  a  scale  of 
proportion  derived  from  the  diameter  of  the 
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column.  The  entablature,  though  architects 
frequently  vary  from  the  proportions  here 
specified,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  set  at 
one-fourth  the  height  of  the  Column.  The 
total  height  thereof  thus  obtained  is  in  all  the 
orders,  except  the  Doric,  divided  into  ten 
parts,  three  of  which  are  given  to  the  archi- 
trave, three  to  the  frieze,  and  four  to  the 
cornice.  But  in  the  Doric  order  the  whole 
height  should  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  arid 
two  given  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the 
frieze,  and  three  to  the  cornice.  (Weak.) 

"A  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  full  en- 
tablature surmounted  by  a  balustrade."— Eiatace : 
Clauical  Tour,  i.  132. 

2.  Ship-build. :  A  strong  iron  frame  support- 
ing- the  paiklle-shaft.  It  usually  receives  addi- 
tional stiffnesa  from  being  confined  between 
two  beams  of  timber,  called  the  entablature 
or  engine- beams. 

entablature-beam,  -. 
Ship-build. :    [ENTABLATURE,  2] 
en-ta  -ble-ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  ENTABLATURE  (q.v.). 

"They  differ  in  nothing  either  in  height,  substance, 
OT  entablement  from  the  feminine  Ionic  and  masculine 
Doric."— Evelyn  :  On  Architecture. 

*  en-tac'-kle,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tackle 
(q.v.).]    To  supply  with  tackle. 

"  Your  storm-driven  ahyp  I  repaired  new. 
So  well  entacktal.  what  wind  soever  blow. 
No  stormy  tempest  your  barge  shall  o'erthrow." 
Skelton :  Poemt,  p.  26. 

en-ta'-da,  s.     [The  name  given  to  one  of  the 
species  in  Malabar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mimosese,  tribe  Eumi- 
moseie.  Entada  scandens,  or  Purscetha,  for- 
merly called  Acacia  scandens,  is  an  immense 
climbing  shrub,  running  over  the  highest 
trees  and  forming  elegant  festoons.  The 
legumes  are  generally  from  one  to  three,  but 
occasionally  from  six  to  eight,  feet  long.  They 
are  jointed,  each  joint  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  with  one  large  brown  polished  seed  in 
each.  The  plant  grows  iu  the  Western  Ghauts, 
in  India,  and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  tropics, 
as  well  as  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  The 
seeds  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for 
washing  their  hair.  Dr.  Gibson  says  that 
they  are  used  as  an  antifebrile  medicine  by 
the  Ghaut  people.  In  Java  and  Sumatra, 
according  to  Bumphius,  they  are  roasted  and 
eaten  like  chestnuts.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  cast  by  Atlantic  currents  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  on  the  shores  of  Orkney. 

en  tail ,  •  en  taile,  *en  taylc,   en  teyle, 
s.    [Fr.  entailk  ;  Ital.  intaglio.]    [ENTAIL,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Carved  or  inlaid  work. 

"  Leyd  in  a  schryne 
Of  entade  riche  and  fyne."     Alitaunder,  4,670. 

2.  Shape,  form. 

"  The  hora  of  gode  entnile."       MS.  Douce,  291,  to.  138. 

3.  Place. 

"  Himre  we  him  in  hi*  entaOe.'      Setyn  Sagei,  2,696. 

IL  /.aw: 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in 
descent  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs,  male  or 


female.     Estates-tail  may  be  either  general, 
that  is,  limited  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  or  special,  that  limited  to  one,  and  bis 
heirs  by  a  particular  wife. 
2.  The  rule  of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 

en-tail',  *  en-taile,  *  entatll,  *  en-tayle, 
*  in  taile,  v.t.      (Fr.  entailler  =  to  cut  or 
carve ;  tailler  =  to  cut.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  cut  or  carve. 

"Thanne  was  that  chapltre  house  qneyntiliche 
entayled."  P.  Plowmant  Crede,  3*8. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
8.  To  fix  or  settle  inalienably  upon"a  person 
or  thing. 

"  None  ever  had  a  privilege  of  Infallibility  entailed 
to  all  he  said."— Digby  :  On  Bodiet. 

4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  involve. 

"The  intemperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily 
infirmities  and  diseases  to  their  children,  and  entail  a 
secret  curse  upon  their  estate*."— filiation. 

IL  Law :  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  es- 
tate or  fee  by  gift  to  a  certain  person  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  so  that  neither  the  donee 
nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can  alienate  or 
bequeath  it. 

IT  To  cut  off  the  entail :  To  put  a  termina- 
tion to  it.  [DISENTAIL.] 

*  en-ta  Ue,  s.  &  v.    [ENTAIL,  *.  &  v.] 

en-tail'-er,  t.     [Eng.  entail;  -er.]    One  who 
entails  an  estate  ;  one  who  executes  an  entail. 

en-tail -ment,  *.     [Eng.  entail;  .ment.] 

1.  The   act  of  entailing   or   limiting   the 
descent  of  an  estate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entailed  or  limited  in 
descent. 

*  en-tal'-ent,  v.t.      [O.   F.  entalenter;    ItaL 
intalentare.]    To  raise  or  excite  a  desire  in; 
to  excite,  to  arouse. 

"Ferueut  will,  and  enfalented  corage." 

Chaucer :  Letter  of  Cupid*. 

*  en-ta  me  (1),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tana 
(q.v.).]    To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  subjugate. 

"  Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  and  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Shahetp.  i  At  You  Like  It,  ill.  I. 

*  en-ta  me  {2),  v.t.     [Fr.  entamer,  from  Lat. 
attamino.]    To  touch,  to  injure. 

"  Let  not  my  too  no  more  my  wounde  entnme." 

Chaucer:  A.  B.  C.,  rt.  k. 

en-tan  -gle,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
tangle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist  or  involve  together  so  that  a 
separation  or   unravelling   cannot  easily  be 
made  ;  to  tangle ;  as,  To  entangle  wool,  the 
hair,  <fcc. 

2.  To  insnare  in  something  not  easily  extri- 
cable,  as  a  net. 

"  As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home." 

Cowper :  Talk,  iii.  1-S. 

3.  To  insnare  or  catch  by  captious  ques- 
tions or  artful  talk  ;  to  involve  in  a  dilemma 
or  contradiction. 

"The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  en- 
tangle him  in  his  talk."— Matt.  xxii.  15. 

4.  To  involve  in  difficulties  ;  to  embarrass, 
to  perplex. 

"Now  all  labour 

Mars  what  it  does,  yea  very  force  entanglet 
Itself  with  strength." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iv.  M. 

5.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  bewilder. 

"I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  per- 
plex men  s  thoughts,  and  entangle  their  understand- 
ings, would  be  easily  resolved."— Locke. 

*6.  To  distract  or  embarrass  with  variety 
or  multiplicity  of  cares. 

"  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  th» 
affairs  of  this  life."— 2  Timothy  ii.  4. 

*  7.  To  mix  up,  to  confuse. 

"What marvel,  then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  riie,- 
Conf  usedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  songf  " 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lakt,\Lt. 

*  8.  To  make  confused  or  intricate. 

"  Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  •*• 
tangled  by  your  hearing."— Shaketp.:  Coriolamu.  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  entangled  or  in- 
volved. 

"The  entangling  boughs  between." 

Cunningham  :  The  Contemplate. 

•JFor  the  difference  between  to  entangle 
and  to  embarrass,  see  EMBARRASS  ;  for  that 
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between    to    entangle    and    to    insnare,    see 
INSNARB. 

en  tan  -gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[ENTANGLE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lany :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Hot.  (of  hairs,  roots,  branches,  <£c.) :   So 
intermixed  as  not  to  be  readily  disentangled. 

&l-tan -gle-ment,  s.    [Eng.   ntangle;  -meiti.] 

1.  The  act  of  entangling,  ensnaring,  or  em- 
barrassing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled,  involved, 
insnared,  perplexed,  or  embarrassed. 

"  Even  Grotins  himself  appears  not  to  be  quite  free 
from  the  entanglement."— IVnrt>urt'm:  Divine  Lega- 
tion, bk.  vl.  s.  2. 

3.  Perplexity,  intricacy. 

"It  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entangle- 
ment and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.'  — 
Spectator,  No.  352. 

»5n  tan  -gler,  s  [Eng.  entangUf) ;  -er.}  One 
who  entangles. 

en-ta'-si-a,  s.  [ENTASIS.]  The  same  as  EN- 
TASIS (2)  (q.v.Ji 

Sn'-ta-sls,  s.  [Or.  =a  stretching,  from  ivreivta 
(enteino)  =  to  stretch.) 

1.  Arch. :  The  swell  of  the 
abaft  or  column  of  either  of  the 
orders  of  architecture.  Some 
authorities  make  it  consist  in 
preserving  the  cylinder  of  a 
column  perfect  one  quarter  or 
one-third  the  height  of  the  shaft 
from  below,  diminishing  thence 
in  a  right  line  to  the  top  ;  while 
others,  following Vitruvius,  make 
the  column  increase  in  bulk  in 
a  curved  line  from  the  base  to 
three-sevenths  of  its  height,  and 
then  diminish  in  the  same  manner 
for  the  remaining  four-sevenths, 
thus  making  the  greater  diameter 
near  the  middle.  (IVeale.) 

*2.  Med. :  A  generic  term  for 
spasmodic  diseases  characterized     ENTASIS. 
by  tension ;  as  tetanus.cramp,  &c. 

•en-task',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  task 
(q.v.).]  To  lay  a  task  upon. 

"  81th  the  Heavens  have  thus  entaikt  my  layes.' 
Sylvetter :  /hi  Bartat,  week  L  day  4,  58. 

Sn  tass'  ment,  s.  [Fr.  entassement,  from  en- 
tasser  =  to  heap  up.]  A  heap,  an  accumulation. 

en  tas  tic,   a.     [As  if  from   an    imaginary 

Greek  word  evTatrriico*  (entastikos).]  [ENTASIS.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entasis  in 

the  pathological  sense  ;  characterized  by  tonic 

spasms. 

•  en-tayld',    *  en  tayled ,   pa.  par.  or  a. 
[ENTAIL,  v.] 

*  en  tayle,  v.  &  ».    [ENTAIL.] 

en-te  (an  te  ),  «.     [Fr.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  engrafted  emblazon- 
ment ;  also  written  Ante. 

*  en  teche,  *  en-tecche,  s.    [ENTECHE,  v.] 
A  mark,  a  symptom. 

"  I  told  him  al  trenly  the  eniecchei  of  myn  enele." 
U'illiam  of  Pitlerne,  557. 

•  en  teche,      en  tetche,  v.t.    [O.   Fr.  en- 
techier;  It.  intacare.]    To  spot,  to  stain,  to 
imbue. 

"  Who  so  that  ever  is  entecched  and  defouled  with 
ynel."— Chaucer  :  Boethiia,  p.  110. 

Sn-teT-e'-Chtf,  *.  [Or.  ivrtKixtia(entelecheM). 
(See  def.)  Probably  from  iv  re'Aet  ix*tv  (en 
tflel  echein)  =  to  be  complete  or  absolute. 
(LiddellA  Scott.)] 

1.  Perip.  Phil.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Aris- 
totle to  signify  actual  as  distinguished  from 
merely  potential  existence,  and  to  which  he 
attaches  two  distinct  meanings — (1),  The  state 
of  being  complete  or  finished  ;  (2),  The  activity 
of  that  which  is  thus  complete.    In  practice, 
however,  he  does  not  bind  himself  strictly  to 
the  observance  of  this  distinction.    Moreover, 
he  attributes  relativity  to  these  notions  :  the 
same  thing,  he  says,  can  be  matter  or  poten- 
tiality in  one  respect,  and  form  or  actuality 
in  another;  e.g.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the 
former  in  relation  to  the  house  and  the  latter 
in  comparison  with  the  unhewn  stone. 

2.  Mod.  Phil. :  The  name  which  Leibnitz 
gave  to  the  monads  of  his  system. 


*  en-tel  -lUS,    s.     [Gr.   irrcXAw   (entello)  -  to 
enjoin,  to  command.] 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
sacred  monkey  of  India,  Semnopithecus  en- 
UUus.  [SEMNOPITHECUS,  HUNOOMAN.] 

*  en  tern  -pest,   v.t.      [Pref.    en,   and  Eng. 
tempest  (q.v.).]     To  visit  with  storm. 

"  For  aye  entempetting  anew  the  unfathomable  hell 
within."  Coleridgt :  Paint  of  Sleep. 

*  en-tem-pre,  a.    [ATTEMPRE.]    Moderate. 

"  Entemprt  be  was  of  mete  and  drynke." 

Robert  of  (lloucetter,  p.  429. 

*  en-tem-pri,  v.t.  [ENTEMPRE.]  To  moderate. 

"Thu  hit  might  maki  wlak  and  entempri  so."  — 
Popular  Science,  289. 

*  en-ten-cioun,  *.    [INTENTION.] 

'  en -tend',  *en  tende,  v.i.  [Fr.  entendre; 
Sp.  &  Port,  entender,  from  Lat.  intendo:  in 
=  towards,  upon,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  To  apply  oneself ;  to  turn. 

"  Each  to  his  owen  nedes  gan  entende." 

Chaucer :  Troiltu  t  Creueide,  Hi  37S. 

2.  To  intend. 


*  £n-tend'-a-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Attentive. 

"  Who  th«t  is  nought  entendaole 
To  holde  upright  his  kinges  name." 

Oomer:  C.  A.,  til.  157. 

*  en  tend  e  ment,  s.    [0.  Fr.,  Ital.  intendi- 
mento ;    Sp.    intendimiento  ;     Port,    entendi- 
mf.nto.]     Understanding,   information,  know- 
ledge, teaching. 

"  Thus  this  worthy  yonge  king 
Was  fully  taught  every  thing. 
Which  mighte  yive  entendement 
Of  good  rule  and  good  regiment." 

flower:  C.  A.,HL  142. 

*  en-tend' -er,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tender 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  tender,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to 
make  effeminate. 

"  Whatsoever  creates  fear  is  apt  to  entender  the 
spirit"— Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Living,  $4- 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness. 

"  Virtue  alone  entendert  us  for  life." 

rating :  fright  Th  iiightt,  ii.  525. 

*3n-teiit',  *en-tente,  s.    [O.  F.  entente.] 

1.  Notice. 

"  To  my  talkyng  take  entent." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  141. 

2.  Will,  intention. 

"  To  plese  her  souereyues  wyth  gode  entent." 

Early  English  Poeim,  p.  145. 

3.  Intention,  design. 

"  What  may  your  evyl  entente  you  availe?  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,986. 

entente  cordiale  (an-tanf  cor-dl  al, 

phr.  [Fr.]  A  cordial  understanding ;  friendly 
disposition  and  relations  between  the  govern- 
ments of  two  countries. 

U  It  was  much  used  in  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Britain  and  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
during  that  of  Napoleon  III. 

*  en  tent ,  v.i.    [ENTENT.  s.] 

1.  To  attend,  to  pay  attention. 

"  Wh  iles  the  people  of  the  toun  eiitentul  to  Permeneou  " 
Aluaunder,  2,833. 

2.  To  intend,  to  design,  to  purpose. 

"Thilke  thing  that  men  ententen  to  doou."  — 
Chaucer  :  Boethint,  p.  150. 

*en-ten-tlf\  o.  [O.  Fr.]  Attentive,  intent, 
full  of  attention. 

"A!  the cumpeuy stood eiUentif."—  Wycliffe :  X  Pnra- 
Kp.,  vi.  *  (Purvey). 

'  en  ten  tif  ly,  en  ten  tif  11,  en  tcn- 
tyf-ly,  *  en-ten-tif-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
ententtf ;  -ly.\  Attentively,  with  attention. 

"  If  It  ententifly  discussed  he." 

Bampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,550. 

en  ter  (1),  'en  tre,  "en  tren,  en  tri, 
v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entrer,  from  Lat.  intro  =  to  go 
into,  to  enter;  Sp.  &  Port  entrar ;  Ital. 
intrare,  entrare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  go  or  come  into  or  within ;  to  move, 
pass,  or  proceed  to  the  inside  or  interior  of. 

"  That  darksome  cave  they  enter. " 

Spenter  :  f.  Q.,  1.  i  i   S» 

2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

"  Thorns  which  entered  their  frail  shin*." 

ShaJcelp.  :   Tenift.it,  iv.  1. 


3.  To  cause  to  pass  into;  to  place  or  set  in; 
to  insert :  as,  To  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  book, 
journal,  &c. ;  to  write  down. 

"  Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in 
the  few  bills  they  have  been  distinguished."— (Srauiti. 

5.  To  begin  or  commence,  as  a  new  stage  or 
state. 

6.  To  join,  to  associate  oneself  to ;  to  be 
admitted  a  member  or  associate  of:  as,  To 
enter  the  university,  the  army,  a  society,  &c. 

7.  To  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  service, 
profession,  &c. 

"The  eldest  being  thns  entered,  ami  then  made  the 
fashion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hinder  them."— 
Locke. 

*8,  To  recommend,  to  introduce. 

"This  sword  shall  rntrr  me  with  him." 

tihitltrip. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*  9.  To  engage  in,  to  begin. 

"  inter  talk  with  lords." 

Shakeip. :  1  Hmry  VI.,  111.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comrm. :  To  report  at  the  custom-house, 
as  a  ship  and  cargo  on  arrival  in  a  port. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  make  entry  ;  to  go  in  npon  and  take 
possession  of. 

(2)  To  place  or  cause  to  be  inscribed  upon 
the  records  of  a  court.  :  as,  To  enter  a  writ, 
an  appearance,  Arc. 

3.  Sports : 

(1)  To  enter  a  hound  is  to  admit  a  young 
hound  into  the  regular  hunting  pack. 

"They  were  like  hounds,  ready  to  be  entered."— 
Backet:  Life  of  WUliamt.  ii.  1*3. 

(2)  To  enter  a  horse  for  a  race  is  to  put  it 
down  among  the  list  of  competitors. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  come  or  go  in  ;  to  pass  in  or  inside. 

"  Euerie  wight  may  enter  whau  him  likcth."  — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melebeiu. 

2.  Sometimes  used  with  in. 

"  Enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."— Lute  xlii.  24. 

3.  It  is  used  with   into  before  the  place 
entered. 

"  Kilter  thou  into  thy  chambers."— Isaiah  xxvi  20. 

4.  To  have  passage ;  to  be  able  to  pass  between. 

"So  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter." 

Shuteip. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  ». 

*5.  To  begin,  to  make  beginning. 

"  I  saw  the  sin  whereiu  my  foot  was  entering.' 
Daniel :  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

6.  To  engage  in  ;  to  embark. 

"The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several 
expensive  projects,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  wealth."- 

AUtlitini :  (in  the  War. 

7.  To  join  as  a  member  or  associate  ;  to  be 
admitted  as  a  member  or  associate  of :  as,  He 
entered  at  College. 

8.  To  be  admitted. 

"  Enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord."— Matt.  xxv.  28. 
IL  Drama  :  To  appear  on  the  scene. 
"  The  competitors  enter."— Shaxetp. :  Tmlfth  fright, 
iv.  2. 

U  (1)  To  enter  into: 

(a)  To  pass  into  the  interior  of;  to  penetrate. 
(6)  To  engage  in. 

(c)  To  deal  with  ;  to  treat  of ;  to  discuss ; 
to  examine. 

"They  were  not  callable  of  entering  into  the 
numerous  concurring  springs  of  action  "—Watt*. 

(i!)  To  be  an  ingredient  or  element  in ;  to 
form  a  constituent  part  of. 

(2)  To  enter  on  or  upon: 

(a)  To  begin,  to  start  on,  to  commence, 
(o)  To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  enter  into  recognisances: 

Law  :  To  become  bound  under  a  penalty  by 
a  written  obligation  to  do  some  act,  as  to 
appear  on  a  trial,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 

(4)  To  enter  in  with  a  superior : 

Scots  Law:  To  take  from  a  superior  a  char- 
ter or  write  by  progress  ;  said  of  a  vassal  on  a 
change  of  ownership  caused  by  deuth  or  sale. 

*  en  ter  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  enterrer.}  To  inter  (q.v.). 

"Undre  that  chirche  .  .  .  weren  entered  12,000 
martiren."— MaaiideMle,  p.  94. 

*  Sn'-ter,  *.    [ENTER,  v.  (1).]    Entrance,  entry. 

"His  enter  and  exit  shall  be  strangling  a  snake." 

Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour  t  Lott.  r.  I. 

*  en  ter,  a.    [Fr.  entier.]    [ENTIRE.]    Entire, 
whole. 

"  To  sen  It  a  twelf  moneth  ich  day  enter." 

Leyendt  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  19*. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall*  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar.  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     <e,  09  =  e ;   ey  =  *.    qu  =  kw. 


enteradenography— enteroscheocele 
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t  Sn-ter-a-den-og -ra-ph$r,  «.  [Fr.  en- 
teradeitoy'iaphie,  frum.  Gr.  circpa  (entera)  = 
the  intestines,  pi.  of  crrcpov  (enteron)  =  a 
piece  of  an  intestine  ;  aiijv  (adin)  = .  .  .  a 
eland,  and  ypa</>ij  (yraphe)  =  a  delineation,  a 
description.] 

Anat. :  The  branch  of  science  which  describes 
the  internal  glands. 

f  Sn-ter-a-den-ol'Hi-gy,  s.  [Gr.  crrepa 
(entera)  =  the  intestines  ;  <i8>ji>  (adin)  —  .  .  . 
a  gland,  and  Aoyos  (toffos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Anat.  <t  Phys. :  A  branch  of  science  which 
not  merely  describes  the  internal  glands,  but 
also  traces  their  operation. 

•  Sn-ter-ba'the,  v.t.    [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
and  Eng.  bathe  (q.v.).]  To  bathe  mutually  ;  to 
intermingle  tears. 

"  Rapt  with  joy  them  rn'trbathe  with  tears." 

Sylwter:  Handier,, ftl,  21. 

•  en-ter-^han  ge,  *  en  ter  chaunge,  v.t. 
[INTERCHANGE.]    To  exchange. 

"The!  .  .  .  pleyyngeen<r*c*anoed«nhirerynge8.' 

Cancer:  Troybu,  iii.  1,319. 

&l-ter-clos'e,  .<.  [Fr.  entre  =  between,  and 
Eng.  dose  (q.v.).] 

Arch. :  A  passage  between  two  rooms  iu  a 
house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the  hall. 

"  6n  ter-deal ,  s.  [Fr.  entre  =  between,  and 
Eng.  deal  (q.v.).]  Mutual  dealing. 

"  For  he  is  practised  well  in  policy. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply : 
To  learn  the  enterdeal  of  princes  strange." 

Sprnser  :  Mother  Hubberdi  Tale. 

•e"n  ter  dite.  *  en  tre  dit,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
entredit,  intredit;  Ital.  enterdetto ;  Port,  inler- 
dicto,  from  Lat.  interdictum  =  a  thing  forbid- 
den, an  interdict,  from  interdico  =  to  forbid.] 
An  interdict. 

"  The  entredit  of  this  lond  was  uoght  yut  ondo." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  508. 

*en-ter-dlte,  *  en  tre-dite,  s.  [ENTERDITE, 
*.]    To  place  under  an  interdict. 
"This   bissopes  .   .   .    entrrditede  al  this  loud." 
Kobert  tie  Brunne,  p.  20*. 

gn-ter-ep-i-plom  phal  -6-9ele,  s.     [Gr. 

im-fpov  (enteran)  =•  a  ]>art  of  the  intestines ; 
eirtVAoov  (epiploon)  =  the  omentum  ;  6/^aAbs 
(omphalos)  =  the  navel,  and  OJAT;  (kele)  = 
*  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  umbilicus, 
causing  protrusion  of  the  omeutum  and  part 
of  the  intestines. 

Sn'-ter-er,  *en-trer,  v.    [Eng.  enter;  -er.] 
One  who  enters. 
"  That  erst  all  entreri  wont  so  cruelly  to  scorch." 

Spenter;  F.  <j.,  III.  xii.  42. 

•  5n-ter-glan  96,  v.t.    [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
and    Eng.    glance   (q.v.).]       To    interchange 
glances. 

"  Their  chiefe  repast  was  by  enterglaming  of  lokes." 
—Gatcoigne:  Plouxrt. 

Sn-ter'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  errepucos  (enterikos)  =  in 
the  intestines.] 

Anat.  £  Med. :  Pertaining,  connected  with, 
or  relating  to  the  intestines. 

enteric-fever,  . 

Med. :  The  correct  designation  of  what  is 
usually  called  by  the  misleading  appellation 
of  typhoid  fevw(q.v.X 

en'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ENTER,  v.  (1).] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  passing  within  or 

to  the  interior  ;  entrance  ;  entry. 


entering-chisel, 

used  by  scuTptors. 


s.       A    spoon -chisel, 


entering-file,  s.  A  narrow,  flat  file,  with 
considerable  taper,  to  enable  it  to  enter  and 
open  a  groove,  which  may  be  finished  by  a 
cotter-file. 

entering  port,  - 

Shipbitild.:  A  port  cut  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  to  serve  as  a  door  of  entrance. 

&tt-ter-i'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  Ivrtpov  (enteron)  =  part 
of  the  intestine,  and  suff.  -itis.  (Med.)  implying 
inflammation.] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines, 
marked  by  diarrhoea,  pain,  aggravated  on 
pressure,  quick  and  strong  pulse,  with  in- 
creased temperature.  It  is  very  apt  to  become 


chronic,  chiefly  from  obstruction  to  the  hepa- 
tic circulation,  especially  by  escape  of  blood 
from  the  portal  vein. 

*  gn-ter-klS8 ,  v.i.      [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and   Eng.  kiss  (q.v.).]    To  kiss  mu- 
tually ;  to  come  in  contact. 

"  The  mterkiuing  turning  globe»  extreaius.' 

Sylcetttr  :  Du  Harlot,  week  i.,  day  2,  1,050. 

*  en-ter-kno*r  (k  silent),  v.t.    [Fr.  entre  = 
between,  among,  and  Eng.  know  (q.v.).]   To 
be  mutually  acquainted. 

"  I  have  desired  ...  to  enterknott  my  good  God 
and  his  blessed  Angels  and  Saints."— Ball :  Inmitole 
World  ( Pref . ).  (Da net. ) 

*  £n-ter-lace',  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  entrelacier ;   Fr. 
entrelasser.y    To  intermix,  to  interweave,  to 
interlace  (q.v.). 

"This  lady  walked  outright,  till  she  might  see  her 
enter  into  a  fine  close  arbur :  it  was  of  trees,  whose 
branches  so  lovingly  enterlaced  one  another,  that  it 
could  resist  the  strongest  violence  of  the  sight"— 
Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*  Sn'-ter-ly,    *  en-ter-li,    *  en  tore  ly. 

*  en  ter  ly che,  *  en  tier  ly,  *  entire 
ly,  a.  &  adv.     [O.  Fr.  entier  =  entire  ;   Eng. 
suff.  -ly.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Full,  whole. 

"  Besechinge  you  euer  with  myn  tnterly  hert. " 

Polit.,  Kelig.,  i  Low  Poemt,  p.  «L 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Wholly,  fully. 

"  Enterlyche  thenne  that  he  hym  teche." 

Poem  on  Frcrmatvnry,  141. 

2.  Earnestly. 

"  Beseching  you,  as  tnterly  as  y  cane,  to  take  en  gre  this 
puure  gift."      Polit.,  Relig.,  t  Love  Poem*,  p.  38. 

*  en'-ter-lude.  s.    [INTERLUDE.] 

*  en   ter  -  med  -  die,    *  en  tre  med  le. 

*  en-ter-mell,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  entremesler,  en- 
tremedler,  entremelUr.]     [INTERMEDDLE.]     To 
mix  up,  to  mingle. 

"  Scripiws  bretlul  of  leseyngs 
Sntrentedled  with  tydyupea," 

Chaucer :  Uout  uf  fame,  iii.  1,»SL 

*  en-ter  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enter,  v.  (2) ;  -ment.} 
Interment,  burial. 

"After  the  enternmnt  the  kj  ng  tok  bis  way." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  887. 

*  en-ter  me  te,    *  en  tre  mete,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  entremettre  ',  Sp.  &  Port,  entremeter ;  ItaL 
intramettere,  from  Lat.  intromitto.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  inter- 
pose, to  engage  in. 

"  I  entrtmete  me  of  brokages." 

Jtomaunt  of  the  Rote,  6,97*. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  interfere,  to  interpose. 
"God  .  .  .  ne  tntremetith  nat  of  hem."— Chaucer : 

Botthiut,  p.  104. 

t  en'-ter-me  w-er  (e w  as  u),  s.  [ A.  S.  tnetere, 
enetre,  enitre  =  of  a  year  old,  and  Fr.  mue  = 
change  of  feathers.]  A  hawk  changing  the 
colour  of  his  feathers,  which  generally  happens 
some  little  time  after  he  is  a  year  old. 


en-ter-6-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  imppv  (enteron)  = 
an  intestine.]  A  prefix  used  to  signify  relation 
to  or  connection  with  the  intestines. 

en  -  ter  -  6  -  cele,  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  mjAi) 

(kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg.  :  A  rupture  in  which  the  bowel 
presses  through  or  dilates  the  peritoneum  so 
as  to  make  it  fall  down  into  the  groin.  Trusses 
and  bolsters  are  used  as  supports. 

"If  the  intestine  only  is  fallen,  it  becomes  an  entem- 
cele,  if  the  omentum  or  e|>ipluou.  vpipluceie  :  and  if 
both,  enteroepiplocele."—  Snarv:  Surgery. 


s.     [Fr.  enterocytto- 
ceU;  entero-,  and  cystocele(q.v.).] 

Med.  £  Surg.  :  Hernia  affecting  the  bladder 
and  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  intestine. 

en  -  ter  -  4  -  de  -  la,  s.  pi.    [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
iTJAos  (deltas)  —  visible;  Fr.  enterodele.} 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a 
section  of  his  Polygastric  Infusoria,  in  which 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  conspicuous, 
has  an  aperture  at  each  end. 


[Gr.  erreptimr- 

(enterepiplokele),  from  itnepov  (enteron) 
=  an  intestine  ;  cirtVAoov  (epiploon)  =  the 
omentum,  and  KijAi)  (ki-le)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  £  Surg.  :  A  rupture  produced  through 
a  tumour,  so  that  both  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines protrude  from  the  body  ;  intestinal  and 
scrotal  hernia. 


1  8n-ter-o-ga3'-tr6-9ele.  *.    \_Entero-.  and 

Eng.,  ic.  gaitrvcele  (q.v.).] 

Med.  £  Swy.  :  Hernia  affecting  both  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines. 

en-ter  6g-ra-phy,  s.       [Entero-,  and  Gr. 

•ypadnj  (grapnl)  —  a,  writing.] 

Med.  :  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  de- 
scribes the  intestines. 

en-ter-o-hem'-or-rhage,  *.    [Entero-,  and 
Eng.  Mrnorrhage(<i.\.);  Fr.  enterohemorrhagie.] 
Med.  :  Hemorrhage  in  the  intestines. 

en-ter  6-hy-dro-9ele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
hydro*-rle(q.v.);  Fr.  enterokydrocele.] 

Surg.  :  Internal  hernia,  complicated  with 
hydro'-ele  (q.v.). 

en-ter-6-Isch  -i-6-9ele,  s.  [Entero-; 
Gr.  i<r\iov  (ischion)  =  the  hip-joint,  and  IOJAT} 
(keie)  —  n  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Ischial  hernia,  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent intestine. 

en  ter  6  lite,  en  ter  6  lit  h.  en  ter  -6- 
11  -thus,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  Ai0(K  (titlios)  = 
a  stone.] 

Med.  :  A  generic  term  comprehending  all 
stony  calculi  within  the  body. 

en-ter-61-o  gy,  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  Aoyot 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
Anatomy  : 

1.  Spec.  :  The  branch  of  the  anatomical  and 
physiological   sciences  which  treats  of  the 
intestines. 

2.  Gen.  :    It  is  often  extended  to  all  the 
internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 

en  -  ter  -  4  -  mer'  -  6  -  jele,  s.  [Entero-;  Gr. 
/iTjpos  (meros)  =  the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  n/Arj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Crural  hernia  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent intestine. 

en7ter-6-mes-en-teV-ic,  a.  [Entero-,  and 
Eug.  mesenteric  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  £  Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  mesentery  and  to  the  intestines. 

enteromesenteric-fever.  s. 

Med.  :  The  name  given  by  Petit  to  a  variety 
of  enteritis,  in  which  among  other  symptoms 
there  is  pain  felt  when  pressure  takes  place  on 
the  right  side  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
crest  of  the  ileum.  It  often  leads  to  ulcerative 
perforation  of  the  intestine  aud  to  death. 

en-ter-6-mpr  -pha,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
/iop4»j  (morphe)  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Confervace*, 
tribe  or  family  Acetabularidie.  Some  are 
marine,  some  fresh-water  species,  while  one, 
Enteromorplia  intestinalis,  grows  botn  in  the 
sea  and  iu  fresh  water.  Several  are  British. 

en-ter-Sm'-pna-los,  s.    [Enter(o)-,  and  Gr. 

6fi</>aA<k  (uinphutos)  —  the  navel.] 

Med.  :  A  rupture  of  the  intestines  at  the 
navel. 

en-ter-6p'-a-thy,  &    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  iroftj 
(patlie)  =  passive  state  ;  suffering.] 
Med.  :  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

en-ter-6-per-is-to-le,  s.  [Entero-,  and 
Gr.  wtpiffroAjj  (peristole)  —  a  dressing  out, 
specially  of  a  corpse  ;  Fr.  enteroperistole.] 

Surg.  :  Strangulation  of  part  of  the  intes- 
tines in  a  heriiia  or  otherwise. 

t  5n  -  ter  -  6  -  plas  -  ty,  s.  [Entero-,  and 
Gr.  irAooros  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded, 
irAa<mjs  (plastes)  =  a  moulder,  a  modeller.) 

Surg.  :  A  plastic  operation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  intestine. 

en-ter-O-rhaph'-I-a,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
POIJ>TJ  (rhaphe)  —  a  seam,  a  suture  ;  Fr.  enteror- 
rhaphie.] 

Surg.  :  A  suture  of  part  of  the  intestines, 
which  has  been  ruptured  or  otherwise  divided. 

Sn-ter-d-sar'-co-cele,  «.  [Entero-,  aud  Eng 
tarcotxle  (q.v.).] 

Surg.  :  Intestinal  hernia,  complicated  with 
sarcocele  (q.v.). 

en  -  ter  -  6s'-  che  -  6  -  9ele,  *.     [Entero-, 

and  Gr.  cxrjfn  (osche),  6a\toy  (oscheon),  o<rx*ot 


boy;  pout,  «owl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =£ 
-plan,  -tian  -.  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiou,  -§ion  =  chun.     -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &«.  ->  bel.  dfjL 
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enterosyphilis— entheal 


(osclieos)  =.  .  .  the  scrotum,  and  mfAij  (kill)  = 
a  tumour  ;  FT.  enteroscheocele.] 

Sura.  :  Scrota!  hernia  formed  solely  by  the 
intestine. 


lIs,  a.    [EnUro-,  and  Eng. 
syphilis  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  enterogyphillde.] 
Ifed.  :  A  syphilitic  affection  of  the  intestine. 

Sn'-ter-$-tdme,  ».  [Fr.  eiUerotome  :  entero-, 
and  Or.  To/*ij(tojii«)=  a  cutting  ;  «>»*•  (tonntf) 
=  to  cut.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  opening  the  intes- 
tinal canal  through  the  whole  extent.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  scissors,  one  blade  of  which 
is  longer  than  the  other,  and  rounded  at  its 
extremity.  This  is  passed  into  the  intestine. 

en-ter-o't'-i-mjf,  s.    [Fr.  enterotomie.]    [EN- 

TEROTOME.] 

1.  Atiat.  :  Dissection  of  the  intestines. 

2.  Surg.  :  An  incision  into  the  intestines  to 
reduce  a  hernia,  or  for  any.  similar  purpose. 

*en  ter-par  Ian9e,  s.  [Fr.  entn  =  between, 
and  parler  =  to  speak.]  Parley,  mutual  talk, 
conference. 

"  During  the  enterparlance  the  Scoti  discharged 
•gainst  tbe  English,  not  without  breach  of  the  laws  of 
the  field."—  /fayivurd. 

'  en  ter-parle,  s.  [Fr.  entre  =  between,  and 
parler  =  to  speak.]  A  parley,  a  conference. 

"  And  therefore  doth  an  tnfer/xirte  exhort  " 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart.  ii.  23. 

•  en-ter-part,  •  en  tre  part  en,    '.    [Fr. 
entre  —  between,    and  Eng.  part  (q.v.).]     To 
part  or  share. 

"A*  it  is  frendes  right  .  .  . 
To  entreparten  wo  as  gladde  desport." 

Chaucer:  Troilut  *  Crewida,  L  WL 

*  Sn-ter-plead',  v.i.    [INTERPLEAD.] 
*en-ter-plead'-er,  s.    [INTERPLEADER.] 
•Sn-teV-pret,  v.    [INTERPRET.] 

Sn  ter  prise,   en   ter  prize,       en  ter 

pryse,  s.  [Fr.  entreprise  ;  O.Fr.  entreprise, 
entreprinse,  from  Fr.  entrepris,  pa.  par.  of 
entreprendre  =  to  undertake,  from  Low  Lat. 
interprendo,  from  Lat.  inter  =  among,  and 
prendo  =  to  take  in  hand  :  pros  =  before,  and 
*  Kendo  =  to  get.] 

1.  An  undertaking;   a  feat  undertaken  or 
attempted  to  be  jierfonned  ;  a  bold,  daring, 
or  hazardous  attempt. 

"All  in  some  daring  enter/trite  embarked." 

roang:  A'ight  Thoughlt.  viiL  184. 

2.  An    enterprising   spirit  or   disposition  ; 
readiness,  promptness,  energy,  or  daring  in 
undertaking  deeds  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

»6n  ter  prise,  *  en  ter  prize,  *en-ter- 

pryse,  v.t.  &i.    [ENTERPRISE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to  essay,  to 
venture  on. 

"  Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterpritatt 
Be  wanting."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  270. 

2.  To  receive,  to  treat,  to  welcome,  to  enter- 
tain.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  attempt,  to  try,  to  venture 
on  an  enterprise  or  difficult  undertaking. 

"  Maiiter  Chaucer,  that  nobly  enterpryiyd. 
How  that  our  Englisbe  myght  be  enuewed." 

Skeltan  :  Garland  „/  LaureU,  L  388. 

•Sn'-ter-pris-er,  ».  [Eng.  enterprise);  -er.] 
One  who  undertakes  an  enterprise  ;  one  who 
engages  in  important  and  hazardous  designs  ; 
a  man  of  enterprise. 

"They  commonly  proved  great  enterpritert  with 
happy  success."—  Uayward.  On  Edward  VI. 

gn-ter  pris  ing,    en  tcr^priz  ing,  pr. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENTERPRIZE,  v.] 
*  A.  At  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Ready  or  prompt  in  undertaking 
feats  of  difficulty  or  hazard;  energetic,  adven- 
turous ;  full  of  enterprise. 

"The  new  situation  In  which  Dundee  wa*  now 
placed,  naturally  suggested  new  project*  to  hii  inven- 
tive and  enterpriiing  »i>iilt.~—ilacaulay  :  Bilt.  Kng., 
cb.  xiii. 

C.  As  subtt.  :  The  act  of  undertaking  enter- 
prises. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  :  "  These  terms  mark 
a  disposition  to  engage  in  that  which  is  extra- 
ordinary and  hazardous  ;  but  enter-prizing,  from 
enterprise,  is  connected  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  adventurous,  from  adventure,  venture 


or  trial,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  passions. 
The  enter  prizing  character  conceives  great 
-projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are  difficult 
to  r>e  obtained  ;  the  adventurous  character  is 
contented  with  "seeking  that  which  is  new, 
and  placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual 
situations.  An  enterprizing  spirit  belongs  to 
the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of 
a  nation ;  nu  adventurous  disposition  is  suit- 
able to  men  of  low  degree  .  .  .  Enterprizing 
characterizes  persons  only,  but  adventurous  is 
also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
adventures  ;  hence,  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a 
history,  may  lie  denominated  adventurous." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

en  ter  pris  ing  ly,  en  ter  priz  Irig  ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  enterprising;  -ly.]  In  an  enter- 
prizing,  bold,  resolute,  or  adventurous  manner. 

en'  ter  sole,  s.    [ENTRESOL.] 

*  Sn-ter-spllt',   v.t.      [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eug.  split  (q.v.).]    To  split  in  two. 

"  In  fall,  in  flight,  themselves  they  entertpllt." 

Sylvetter:  Du  Bartat;  The  Vocation,  301. 

en  ter  tain ,    *  en  ter  taine,    *  en  ter 
teyn,  *  in  ter  taine,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  entre- 
tenir,  from  Low  Lat.  interteneo,  from  Lat.  inter 
=  among,  and  teneo  =  to  hold  ;  Sp.  entretener; 
Ital.  intrnttenere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

L  To  receive  into  one's  house,  and  treat  with 
hospitality ;  to  receive  and  treat  as  a  guest. 

"  A  country  vicar  in  his  homely  house  .  .  . 
Once  entertained  the  chaplain  of  a  lord." 

Faieket  :  Parody  of  a.  City  A  Country  Moute. 

*  2.  To  keep,  or  maintain  in  one's  service. 

"  Entertain  him  to  be  my  fellow-servant." 

filtakfsp.  :  Two  (Jentlemen,  it.  4. 

*  3.  To  maintain,  to  support,  to  keep  up. 

"  They  have  many  hospitals  well  entertained."— 
Burnet. 

*  i.  To  maintain,  to  observe. 

"  He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  Just." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,514. 

*  5.  To  receive  into  a  body  or  service. 

"  To  baptize  all  nations,  and  entertain  them  into 
the  services  and  institutions  of  the  Holy  Jesus. "- 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

*  6.  To  adopt,  to  select. 

"  He  lookt  about  on  every  syde. 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertaiiu: 
To  briug  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine." 
Spenter:  f.  Q.,  VI.  v.  24. 

*  7.  To  admit,  to  receive. 

"  Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  iii.  L 

*  8.  To  meet,  to  receive. 

"  Calidore  in  the  entry  close  did  stand, 
A  ml  cnlirtiiyn'mn  them  with  courage  stout. 
Still  slew  the  formost  that  came  first  to  hand." 
Sperner:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  4«. 

9.  To  receive  and  keep  iu  the  mind ;  to  con- 
ceive, to  harbour. 

"  The  not  entertaining  a  sincere  love  and  affection 
for  the  duties  of  religion."— South :  Hermans,  vol.  iv., 

1.1-1 .  «. 

10.  To  receive  for  purposes  of  considera- 
tion ;  to  take  into  consideration  ;  to  listen  to 
favourably. 

"  Else  no  business  they  would  e»tertamt." 

Drayton :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

11.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably  ; 
to  divert,  to  amuse,  to  gratify. 

"The  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody 
fight  between  tbe  English  soldiers  and  their  French 
allies."— Jfucaulay  :  Jfitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  12.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly  ;  to  while 
away  ;  to  spend  pleasantly. 

"  The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain.* 

Skaketp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  i,:wi. 

t  B.  Intrans. :   To  use   or   exercise  hospi- 
tality ;  to  be  hospitable  ;  to  receive  company. 

*  en  ter -tain ,  *  en  ter  taine,  *  en  ter 
tayne,  «.    [ENTERTAIN,  v.]    Entertainment, 
reception,  treatment. 

"  But  need,  that  answers  not  to  all  requests. 
Bade  them  not  look  for  Iwtter  etttertnyne. 

Spenur:  f.  «.,  IV.  vut  ». 

en  ter  tain  er,  s.    [Eng.  entertain;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  others 
with  hospitality  ;  a  host. 

"You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the 
entertainer.  —Spectator,  No.  638. 

"2.  One  who  keeps  or  maintains  others  in 
his  service. 

3.  One  who  diverts,  amuses,  or  pleases. 

4.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  ideas  into 
the  mind. 

"  Good  purposes  whrn  they  an  not  held  doe  so  farre 
tunic  enemies  to  tbe  entertainer  of  them."— Bp.  Hall  : 
Conlempl.  ;  Chrut  before  Caiaphat. 


en  ter-tain'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [ENTER- 
TAIN, ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Amusing,  diverting,  affording 
entertainment. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  ENTERTAINMENT 
(q.v.> 

en-ter-tain  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entertain- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  entertaining,  amusing,  or 
diverting  manner. 

"  My  conversation,  says  Dryden  very  entertainingly 
of  himself,  is  dull  and  slow."— Dr.  Warton :  JCuay  on 
Pope. 

*  en  ter  tain   ing  ness,    s.      [Eng.    enter- 
taining;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  enter- 
taining or  diverting. 

en-ter-tain'-m£nt,  s.  [Eng.  entertain; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  pr  practice  of  receiving  guests 
witli  hospitality  ;   hospitable    reception    or 
treatment. 

2.  Accommodation  for  a  traveller  or  guest ; 
lodging  food,  &c.,  required  by  a  traveller. 

"There  is  Christiana  and  her  children  and  her  com- 
(uiiou,  all  waiting  for  entt 
*ilgrim'i  Pragma,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  Reception,  treatment. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment  her 
sister  welcomed  you  withal  t  "—Shaketp. :  Taming  tf 
the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

*  4.  Hospitality,  kindness. 

"I  spy  entertainment  in  her."— Shaketp. :  Merry 
Wivet,  1.  8. 

*5.  The  act  of  keeping  or  maintaining  in 
one's  service. 

*  6.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  pay 
or  in  service. 

"  The  centurions  and  their  charges  distinctly  billeted, 
already  in  the  entertainment,  mid  to  ba  on  foot  at  an 
hour's  warning."— Shakes/:. :  Coriolanui,  iv.  ii. 

*  7.  Payment  of  soldiers  or  servants. ;  pay. 

"The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first 
arrival,  was  but  six  shillings  and  eight-pence."— 
Daviet. 

*8.  Service. 

"  Some  baud  of  strangers  in  the  adversary's  mttr- 
tainment."—Shakesp.  :  All'i  Well,  iv.  L 

*  9.  Reception  into  the  mind  ;  conception  ; 
expectation. 

"  Advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death.* 

Shakeip :  Meatarefor  Meature,  iii.  1 

*  10.  Reception,  admission,  consideration. 

"  It  la  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should  at  first 
gain  entertainment,  but  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  it  should  be  universally  propagated."— 
filiation. 

11.  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing,  or 
diverting. 

12.  The  pleasure,  amusement,  gratification, 
or  instruction,  as  from  conversation,  music, 
dramatic  or  other  performances  ;  the  pleasure 
or  amusement  afforded  to  the  mind  by  any- 
thing interesting. 

"  Passions  ought  to  be  our  servants,  and  not  our 
masters  ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  entertainment, 
but  never  to  throw  reason  out  of  its  nea.t*"—Tempte. 

13.  That  which  entertains  oraffords  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  gratification  ;  anything  which 
serves  to  entertain. 

"  A  great  number  of  dnunatick  entertainment*  an 
not  comedies,  but  five-act  farces."— Oaf. 

14.  The  act  of  whiling  away,  or  .passing 
pleasantly. 

"  Because  he  that  kuoweth  least  la  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  is  more  reason,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  time,  that  he  usks  me  questions  than  that  I  .ask 
you."— ttacon :  Xew  Atlantic. 

*  gn-ter-taTce,  v.t.     [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  take  (q.v.).]    To  receive,  to 
entertain. 

"  And  with  more  myld  aspect  those  two  to  entertake.' 
Spenurr.  :  f.  Q.,  V.  Ix.  35. 

»  en  ter  ta  ync,  v.  &  s.    [ENTERTAIN.] 

*  en  ter  tiss   ued  (tiss  as  tish),  a.     [Fr. 
entre  =  between,  among,    and   Eng.    tissued 
(q.v.).]    Interwoven,  or  intermixed  with  gold 
or  silver,  &c. 

"  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial 
The  entertiuiKd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl." 

Shaketp. :  ttenry  V.,  IT.  1. 

*  SA-ter-vlew  (ew  as  u),  v.  &  *.    [INTER- 
VIEW.] 

*  gn-ter-wo'-ven,  a.    [INTERWOVEN.] 

*  en  tct  9he,  v.t.    [ENTECHE.] 

*  en  the-al,  a.    (Gr.  «VeVo«  (entheos) :  tv  (en) 
=  in,  and  0eo?  (theos)  =  God.]     Divinely  in- 
spired. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wi,  w6t,  here,  camel ,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e.    ey     a,   qu  =  kw. 


enthean— entiltment 
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•  Sn'-th§-an,  a.    [Or.  ei/0<ot  (tntheos).~\    The 
>ame  as  EJ.-THEXL  (q.v.X 

"Amidst  which  high 
Divine  flames  of  enthtan  JOT  to  her 
That  level'd  had  their  way/ 

Chamberlayne  :  Pharonnida  (!«*»). 

•  Su'-thS-asm,  s.    [Gr.  t«/0«a£i>  (entAeazo)  =  to 
be  inspired.]  Divine  inspiration ;  enthusiasm. 

41  To  make  religious  mtheasm  a  crime." 

Byrom:  Enthusiasm. 

•  en  thg-as  -tic,  »gn-thg-as -tlc-al,  o. 

[Or.  ci»0<a<rrtic6f  (entheastikos),  from  evCea^cu 
(entfieazd)  =  to  be  inspired,  from  ei>0«6« 
fenftoM)  =  inspired.]  Having  the  energy  of 
God ;  divinely  powerful. 

•  en-the-as'-tic-al-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  enthe- 
tistical ;  -ly.]    With  divine  energy  or  power. 

•  en   the  at,  »  en  the-ate,  a.    [Gr.  ev0tos 
(entheos).~]    Divinely  inspired  ;  enthusiastic. 

"  His  genius  justly,  in  an  entheat  rage. 
Oft  Cubed  the  dull-sworn  (acton  for  the  stage." 

Hodgson  :  Pref.  to  Ben  Joruon'i  Work*. 

Sn-thel-minth'-a,  *.  [Gr.  tvros  (entos)  = 
within,  and  cApere  (helming)  ;  genit.  «A/acrSos 
(helminthos)  =  a  worm.] 

Med. :  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or 
their  presence  in  larger  numbers  than  usual. 

&»-th6-phyl-l6-car'-pi,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  «V0«v 
(entheri)  —  on  the  one  side  and  the  other ; 
4>vAAoc  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Kapwo-s  (karpos) 
r=  fruit.] 

Hot. :  A  division  of  Bryacese  (True  Mosses) 
in  which  the  lateral  or  terminal  theca  springs 
from  a  duplication  of  the  leaves.  (Thome.) 

Sn-thral,  en  thrall,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  thrall  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
thrall  or  bondsman  ;  to  enslave. 

"  Violent  lord*. 

Who  oft  as  undeservedly  nithral 
His  outward  freedom.-    Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  99-5. 

2.  To  capture,  to  captivate,  to  make  captive. 
"  When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does 

en'hral."  Walsh:  The  Antidote. 

tSn-thral -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enthral;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthralling. 

2.  The  state  of  t>eing  enthralled  ;  slavery, 
bondage,  servitude. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  sent  from  Ood  to  claim 
His  people  from  enthralment." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  170.  171. 

*  3.  Anything  which  enthrals  or  enslaves. 

•Sn-thrflr,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thrill 
(q.v.).]  To  pierce. 

"  And  therewithal  pale  death 
EnthrUling  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath." 

Mir four  for  Magistrates,  p.  2«i. 

Sn-thrd'ne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enthroner,  from  en  = 
on,  and  throne  =  a  throne ;  Low  Lat.  in- 
throniso ;  Gr.  ii-8poi-i£iu  (enthronizo),  from  iv 
(en)  =  on,  0p6Vos  (Cronos)  =  a  throne.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  with 
sovereign  powers  or  authority. 

"  In  the  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  himself,  in  chairs  of  gold, 
Were  publicly  enthroned." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill.  6. 

2.  To  place  or  settle  in  a  place  of  dignity  or 
nnk. 

"  Mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

8.  To  seat,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

"  Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone  themselves  on  Hafed's  brow." 

Moore :  fire  Worshipper*. 

t.  To  induct  or  instal,  as  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  into  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a 
vacant  see. 

"...  wxs  yesterday  morning    enthroned  by  the 

Bishop  of  Exeter."— Daily  Telegraph,  May  16,  IMS. 

in  thro  ne-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enthrone ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthroning. 

"The  bishops  at  once  took  up  their  places  within 
the  communion  rails,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  en- 
thronement commenced."— Daily  Telegraph,  Mat  l«p 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthroned. 

Sn-thron-I-za -tion,  s.  (Eng.  enthroniz(e) ; 
•ation.]  The  act  of  enthroning;  enthrone- 
ment ;  the  placing  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or 
stall  in  a  cathedral. 

en-thron'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  entnronU);  -tee.] 
To  enthrone  ;  to  place  a  bishop  in.  his  throne 
or  stall  in  a  cathedral 

"  With  what  grace 
Doth  mercy  sit  enthroniird  on  thy  face  ! " 

J.  Baa  :  Poem*  (1646),  p.  78. 


*  en-thun'-der,  v.t.      [Pref.   en,  and   Eng. 
thunder  (q.v.).]     To  thunder;  to  discharge 
cannon. 

Sn-thu'f e,  v.t.  &i.    (U.  8.  doling.) 

A.  Trani. :  To  render  enthusiastic. 

B.  Inir. :  To  become  enthusiastic. 

*  en-thu'-sl-an,  s.  [Gr.  evdovtndta  (enthousiao) 
=  to  be  inspired.]    An  enthusiast. 

en-thu'-si-asm,   *.     [Gr.  «v6ov<na0>uk  (en- 

thousiosmos)  =  inspiration,  from  ev8ov<ria£ta 
(enthousiazd)  =  to  be  inspired,  from  ei>0eos, 
fvOow;  (entheos,  enthous)  =  inspired  :  iv  (en)  = 
in,  and  Oeos  (theos)  =  God  ;  Fr.  enthusiasms.] 

*  1.  An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  if  from  divine 
inspiration  ;  a  vain  belief  by  a  person  that  he 
is.divinely  inspired,  or  possessed  of  a  private 
revelation  ;  religious  ecstasy. 

"  Knthwrirum  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the 
imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the  judgment.  In 
this  disordered  state  of  things,  enthutintm,  when  it 
happens  to  be  turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes 
fanaticism-;  and  this,  in  its  extreme,  begets  the  fancy 
of  our  being  the  ]>eculiar  favourites  of  heaven."—  War- 
burton:  Divine  Legal  ion,  App.,  bk.  v. 

2.  Ardent  zeal  in  pursuit  of  any  object; 
complete  possession  of  the  mind  by  any 
subject. 

"Yet  there  was  then  in  Scotland  an  enthusiasm 
compared  with  which  the  enthusiasm  even  of  this 
man  was  lukewarm."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  3.  Elevation  of  fancy ;  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation ;  exaltation  of  ideas. 

"  He  was  the  first  who  Imparted  to  English  num- 
bers the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  less." — Johnson  :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Cowley. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  en- 
thusiast, fanatic,  and  visionary:  "All  these 
have  disordered  imaginations,  but  the  enthu- 
siast in  only  affected  inwardly  with  an 
extraordinary  fervour,  the  fanatic  and  vision- 
ary betray  that  fervour  by  some  outward 
mark.  .  .  .  Fanatics  and  visionaries  are  there- 
fore always  more  or  less  enthusiasts ;  but 
enthusiasts  are  not  always  fanatics  or  vision- 
aries. .  .  .  There  are  fanatics  who  profess  to 
be  under  extraordinary  influences  of  the 
spirit ;  and  there  are  enthusiasts  whose  intem- 
perate zeal  disqualih'es  them  for  taking  a 
beneficial  part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  Visionary  signifies 
properly  one  who  deals  in  visions,  that  is,  in 
the  pretended  appearance  of  supernatural 
objects  ;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  The  leaders 
of  sects  are  commonly  visionaries,  having 
adopted  this  artifice  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation and  doctrines  among  their  deluded 
followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to 
divine  inspiration ;  and  since  his  time  there 
have  been  visionaries,  particularly  in  England, 
who  have  raised  religious  parties,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Faimtic  was 
originally  confined  to  those  who  were  under 
religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  monstrosity  of  fanatics  in 
irreligion  and  anarchy.  Enthusiast  is  applied 
in  general  to  every  one  who  is  failed  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  fervour  ;  visionary  to 
one  who  deals  in  fanciful  speculation." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-thu'-si-ast,  *.  [Gr.  evDovo-iao-njf  (en- 
thousiastes),  from  «v0ov<ria£w  (enthousiazo)=to 
be  inspired.] 

*  1.  One  who  imagines  he  is  divinely  in- 
inspired,  or  has  a  private  divine  revelation. 

"The  mt.hvtiatt  then  talks  of  illuminations,  new 
light*,  revelations,  aud  many  wonderful  fine  things, 
which  are  availed  to  the  same  Spirit."— Olanvill  : 
Sermon  10. 

2.  One  who  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  or 
ardent  zeal  for  any  object ;  one  whose  mind 
is  wholly  possessed  with  any  subject,  and 
who  is  excessively  moved  by  his  feelings  in 
any  pursuit ;  a  person  of  ardent  zeaL 

"  With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swelled." 
Thomson  :  Liberty,  iv.  1,03«. 

3.  A  person  of  elevated    fancy   or   lively 
imagination. 

"  What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye. 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallim  shall 
di«  f  "  Scott  :  Last  Words  of  Cadtoallon. 

en-thu-si-as  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <V0ovo-ia<r- 
Tticof  (enthmisiastiktis),  from  enflovo-iaonjs  (en- 
thousiastes)  =  an  enthusiast  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*L  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  enthusiasm 
or  divine  inspiration  ;  divinely  inspired. 

"An  enthusiastic*  or  prophetlck  style  doth  not 
always  follow  the  even  thread  of  discourse."— Burnet. 


2.  Filled  with  or  characterized  by  enthusiasm. 

"A  numerous  boat  of  dreaming  saiuts  succeed 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed." 

Dr i/den:  Absalom  t  Achitaphel,  L  529,  530. 

3.  Ardently  zealous  in  any  cause  or  pursuit ; 
warmly  excited  by  any  subject;  heated,  ex- 
citable. 

4.  Elevated,  ardeiit,  warm,  full  of  enthusiasm 
or  zeal. 

"Feels  in  his  transported  soul 
Enthusiastic  raptures  roll." 

Mason :  Far  Music,  Ode  L 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  enthusiast. 

"The  dervis  and  other  santoons,  or  enthusiasttcs, 
being  in  the  croud,  express  their  zeal  by  turning 
round."— Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travels,  p.  326. 

en-thu-£i-as  -tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enthusiastic; 
•al.]  The  same  as  ENTHUSIASTIC  (q.v.). 

Sn-thu-sl-as'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  en- 
thusiast leal ;  -ly.]  In  an  enthusiastic  manner; 
with  enthusiasm  ;  ardently,  zealously. 

"So  enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  James  to  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in 
the  wrong."— Afacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

gn-thy-me-mat'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ei/w/iTj^a 
(enthumenui),  genit.  eVOvfiifriaros  (enthume- 
matos);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic, -ical.]  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  enthy- 
meme. 

"  Encountered  as  they  may  be  with  handy  stroke 
of  syllogism,  or  enthymematical  conclusion."— Tookvr  : 
Fabric  of  the  Churcn  (1604),  p.  63. 

en'-thy-meme,  s.  fGr.  ivOvfi^o.  (enthumtma), 
from  tvOvfifOfiOLi  (enthumeomai)  =  to  consider; 
to  ponder  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  9v^o«  (thumos)  = 
mind,  spirit.] 

Rhet. :  An  argument  consisting  only  of  an 
antecedent  and  consequential  proposition  ;  a 
syllogism  where  the  major  proposition  is  sup- 
pressed, and  only  the  minor  and  consequence 
produced  in  words  :  as,  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant, 
therefore  he  must  fear;  where  the  complete 
syllogism  would  be,  All  tyrants  fear  :  Diouy- 
sius  is  a  tyrant :  therefore  lie  must  fear. 

"  Several  concurrent  enthymemes  are  often  as  cogent 
as  a  demonstrative  syllogism.'—  Thomson:  Laws  of 
Thought,  j  120. 

en  ti§e,  *en-tise,  *en-tyce,  *  cn-tyse, 
v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enticer,  enticher.]  To  allure,  to 
attract,  to  draw  on  by  nattering  hopes, 
promises,  or  fair  words  ;  to  seduce,  to  insti- 
gate, especially  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  tempt  to 
evil ;  to  lead  astray. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  entice  and 
to  prevail,  see  PREVAIL. 

en  ti  9e-mcnt,  *  en  tycc  ment,  *  en- 
tyse-ment,  *  en-tys-ment,  s.  [Eng.  en- 
tice; -ment.] 

L  The  act  or  practice  of  enticing,  alluring, 
or  attracting  by  flatteries,  promises,  or  fair 
words :  especially,  a  seducing  or  leading 
astray  ;  instigation  or  exciting  to  evil. 

"  By  sweet  enticement  sudden  death  to  bring." 

Drayton  :  King  John  to  Matilda. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enticed, 
allured,  attracted,  or  led  astray. 

3.  That   which    entices,  allures,    or   leads 
astray  ;  any  thing  which  allures  or  excites  to 
evil ;  an  allurement  or  temptation. 

"She  followed  me  with  enticements."— Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt  ii. 

8n-ti9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enticff) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads  astray ; 
a  person  or  thing  that  entices  or  instigates  to 
evil. 

"A  mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  affected  peace  are 
most  powerful  enticers."— Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  467. 

en-ti9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ENTICE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Alluring,  seductive. 

"  Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  Juice 
Uuuerves  the  moral  powers,  and  man  their  us*." 
Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  271.  271 

C.  As  subst. :     The   same   as  IXTICEMENT 
(q.v.). 

Sn-tl9'-Ing-ly,  adv.  {Eng.  enticing  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  enticing,  alluring,  or  seductive  manner. 

"  She  strikes  a  late  well. 
Sings  most  enticingly." 
Beaum.  <t  Flet.  :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  1. 

*  Sn-ti'-er-ty,  s.    [ENTIRETY.] 

*  en-tilt  -ment,  s.     [Pref.  en,  Eng.  tilt,  and 
suff.  -ment.]    A  shed,  a  tent. 

"  The  best  houses  and  walls  there  were  of  mndde  or 
canvaz,  or  poldavies  enttttments-'—Kathe  :  Lenten 
Stuffe.  (Dames.) 


btfy ;  poiit,  Jo^rl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench :  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as: .expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -sion.  =  zhun.    tious,  -oious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <sc.  -  bel,  del. 
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entire— entomophaga 


6n  -ti  re,  *  en  ti  cr,  *  en-tyre,  *  in  tire, 
a.,  adv.,  ft  s.  [Fr.  entier;  Prov.  enteir;  Ital. 
intero,  from  Lat  integer  =  whole  ;  8p.  entero.] 
[LNTBOER.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Whole,  undivided,  complete  in  its  parts  ; 
not  broken  up  or  deprived  of  any  of  its  parts  ; 
perfect,  full,  nnrnutilated. 

"  There  wa*  a  time  when  ^Etna's  silent  flre 
Slept  unperceived.  the  mountain  ye*  entire." 
Cowper:  Heroitm. 

2.  Perfect,  not  lack  ing  any  part. 

S.  Full,  complete  ;  comprising  all  requisites 
in  itself. 

"An  action  U  rtitire  when  it  U  complete  In  all  its 
parti,  or.  as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consist*  of 
•  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  "—Spectator. 

4.  Whole,  sole,  not  shared  in  or  participated 
with  others ;  as,  He  has  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  business. 

*5  Mere,  unalloyed,  simple,  sheer,  plain, 
jtmre. 

"Pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice."—  Shakttp.  :  J 
Senry  IV.,  U.  4. 

•6.  Essential,  chief. 

"  Regards  that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  point." 
SHaJtap.     Lear,  L  1. 

*7.  Finn,  solid,  undisputed,  fixed,  sure. 

**  Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must  prove. 
Who  founds  her  greatues  on  her  subject*  love. 

Prior:  On  Her  Itajetty'i  Birthday.  17M. 

*8.  Sincere,  hearty,  earnest,  wholly  devoted. 

"  No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king."— 
Clarendon 

t  *  9.  Not  breaking  away  or  separating  from  ; 
ID  accord. 

"He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of 
Arragon,  and  more  laboured  and  officious  with  the 
!  king  of  Castile  '— Bacon 

*  10.  Internal,  inward. 

"  Rantackt  all  her  veinei  with  passion  entyre." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  t.  41 

11.  Not  castrated. 

'  "A  caballo  padre.  01  what  some  of  our  own  writers 
appellate  an  entire  hone  "—Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch. 
exxxvl 

tt  Bot.  (Of  leaves): 

L  Properly  :   Not  in  the  least  toothed. 
2.  More  loosely :    (1)    Not    pinnatifld.     (2) 
Nearly  destitute  of  marginal  division. 

B.  At  adv  :  Entirely,  wholly,  completely. 

'•  Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  love*  possest." 

Littleton .  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

*  C.  As  subst. :   A  name  formerly  given  to 
that  kind  of  malt  liquor  now  called  porter, 
and  so  called  from   its  possessing,  or  being 
supposed  to  possess,  the  qualities  of  the  three 
kinds  previously  brewed — viz.,  ale,  beer,  and 
twopenny.     (Engli$k  Colloq.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  entire  and 
whole,  see  WHOLE 

entire-tenancy,  s 

lava :  Complete  or  sole  possession  in  one 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  several  tenancy, 
which  is  one  held  jointly  or  in  common  with 
others.  • 

&i-ti're-ly,  *  en-tler-ly,  *  en-tyre-ly, 

adv     [Eng.  entire;  -ly.]    [ENTERLY.] 
L  Wholly,  completely,  In  every  part. 

"  Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed  and  beheld  ;  all  was  entirely  good  " 

MUton :  P.  L.,  vfi.  M8,  549 

2.  In  the  whole,  altogether. 

"Euphrates,  running,  linketh  partly  into  the  lakes 
Of  Chaldea,  and  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  sea." 
-Raleigh. 

*  3.  Eainestly,  heartily 

"  And  'gan  to  highest  Ood  entirety  pray." 

Speraer:  KQ..  I.  xl.  32. 

fin- ti're  ness.  • en-tyre  nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

Mi-lire ;  -nest.] 

'      1.  The  quality  of  being  entire,  complete,  or 
'  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

,  "In  an  arch,  each  single  stone,  .which,  if  severed 
from  the  rest,  would  be  i*rha|»  defenceless,  is  sum- 
et'ntly  secured  )iy  the  solidity  and  entirrneu  of  the 
Whole  fabrick,  of  which  it  is  a  part."— Boyle 

*2.  Earnestness 


*&  Integrity. 

"Christ,  the  bridegrooroe  praise*  th«  bride,  hi* 
tbiirch,  foi  hei  beauty,  for  her  entirtntu  "—ftp.  Sail : 
Beauty  and  Vnitie  of  thr  Chunk. 

JSn-ti're-ty,  »  e"n-ti'-er-ty,  «.   [Eng  entire , 
-*V.J 

L  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete ; 
entlreness,  completeness. 

"  ThU  I*  the  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  the 
onion  and  mtirrtii  of  their  interest"—  Blackitan*. 


2.  The  whole  ;  the  entire  amount,  quantity, 
or  extent. 

"Setteth  down  an  entierty  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third,  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed."— Aurvn  : 
Office  of  Alienations. 

H  Tenancy  by  entirety : 

IMW  :  A  kind  of  tenure  when  an  estate  is 
conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
during  coverture,  who  are  then  said  to  be 
tenant*  by  entireties,  each  being  seized  of  the 
whole  estate,  and  neither  of  a  part. 

*  e"n  -tl-ta-tlve,  a.     [Eng.  entity) ;    -alive.] 
Considered  as  an  entity  or  independent  exist- 
ence. 

"Whether  it  ha*  not  some  natural  good  for  its  sub- 
ject, and  so  the  entitative  material  act  of  sin  be 
physically  or  morally  good  T  Ac."— kllii :  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Thingt,  p.  340. 

* Sn'-tl-ta-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entitative; 
-ly.  ]  In  an  entitative  manner  ;  abstractly. 

en  ti  -tie,  en-tit-ule,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  entituler; 
Fr.  intitukr;  Sp.  &  Port,  intitular,  from  Low 
Lat.  int  it  a  In,  from  Lat.  in,  and  titvlus  =  a  title.] 

1.  To  give  a  name  or  title  to ;  to  designate 
by  a  name  or  title  ;  to  denominate ;  to  call ; 
to  name. 

"That  which  iu  mean  men  we  entitle  patience." 
Shakeip. :  Richard  If.,  L  1 

2.  To  style,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorary 
appellation  ;  to  give  a  discriminative  title  to. 

"This  and  the  follow  in;  ballad  were  first  published 
anonymously  iu  asmnll  l>ook.  entitled.  The  Clnue,and 
William  i  Helen:'— Scott :  The  Chaie.  (Note.) 

*3.  To  prefix  as  a  title  ;  to  inscribe  on  the 
title. 

"  We  have  been  entitled,  and  have  had  our  name* 
prefixed  at  length  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  produc- 
tions."—Swift. 

*  4.  To  attribute  ;  to  ascribe. 

"The  ancient  proverb  entitles  this  work  peculiarly 
to  God  himself  ."—Milton  : 

5.  To  give  a  right,  title,  or  claim  to  any- 
thing ;  to  furnish  or  present  with  grounds  for 
claiming  to  receive  anything. 

"The  hardship  which  entitle  us  to  the  privileges." 

—Attertiiir:/ :  Sermoni,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  2. 

*6.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  appropriate. 

"  How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity 
to  their  designs,  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who 
will  not  submit."— Locke. 

*  7.  To  grant  anything  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

"This  is  to  entitle  God'*  care  how  and  to  what  we 
please."— Locke. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  entitle  and 
to  name,  see  NAME. 

en  ti   tied  (tied  as  teld),  en  tit-uled, 

pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENTITLE.] 

A.  Ax  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  arljective : 

1.  Named,  denominated,  styled. 

2.  Having  a  claim  or  title  to  anything. 

&l'-tl-ty^  s.  [Low  Lat.  entitas,  from  ens  = 
being,  pr.  par.  of  esse  =  to  be  ;  Fr.  entile ;  8p. 
entidad  ;  Port,  entidade ;  Ital.  entitd.  ] 

1.  The    quality   or    condition    of    being ; 
existence  ;  essence. 

2.  Something  which  really  exists ;  a  real 
being. 

"  Fortune  is  no  real  entity,  nor  physical  essence,  but 
a  mere  relative  signification."— Bentley. 

3.  A  particular  sjrecies  of  being. 

"All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight,  give 
an  entity  of  Bound,  which  we  call  crackling,  puffing, 
and  spitting."— Bacon. 

2n  to  blast,  s.     [Or.  itrrot  (enlos)  -  within, 
and  0Aa<rr<k  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,   shoot,  or 
sucker.] 
Biol. :  The  nucleolus  of  a  cell.    (Agassi:.) 

en  toil ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  toil  (q.v.).] 
To  take  in  a  snare  or  toils ;  to  ensnare  ;  to 
entrap. 

"  Though  entailed.  )>eset. 
Not  leu  than  myriads  dare  to  front  him  yet." 

M'i'ire  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khornuan. 

*  Sn-toin-a-to'g'-ra-phy,  t.     [Or.   cVn>pa 
(entoma) = insects,  aiid  ypa5>rj  (graphi) — writing. 
Constructed  apparently  by  one  who  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  Oreek  for  insects  was 
riitmiuitii  iii  place  of  entoma.]     The  same  as 
ENTOMOLOGY  (q.v.). 

en  tomb ,  *  in  tombe  ('•  silent),  v.t.  [O.Fr. 
entomber,  from  Low  Lat.  intvmvlo,  from  Lat. 
in  =  in,  and  t  mini  ins  -  a  tomb.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  a  tomb ;  to  bury,  to 
inter. 

"  And  built  that  gate  of  which  his  name  is  bight, 
By  which  he  lyes  entomord  iui]rmn\y." 

aptnter :  F.  Q..  11.  x.  46 


2.  Fig.  :  To  bury,  to  pnd. 

"  She's  gone,  who  shared  luy  diadem  ; 
She  sunk,  with  her  uiy  joys  entombing." 

ffyrvn  :  Herwl'i  Lament. 

en-tomb'-mfint  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  entomb  ; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  entombing  or  burying  ;    the 
state  of  being  entombed  or  ouried. 

"This  is  beyond  any  imprisonment  ;  it  i*  the  very 
entombment  of  a  man.  quite  sequestering  him  from 
the   world,  and   debarring   him    from   any  valuable 
concerns  therein."—  Harrow  :  Sermon*,  iii..  »er.  1». 
*  2.  A  tomb. 

"  Many  thousands  have  had  their  entombment  In 
the  waters."—  More:  Jfyitery  ofOodlineu  (1660),  p.  1*. 

t  Sn-t6m'-io,8n-t6m-Io-al,ii.  [Gr.  tnoiwv 
(entomon)  —  an  insect  ;  Eng.,  &<:.  sutT.  -ic, 
-ical  ;  Fr.  entomique.]  Relating  to  insects; 
the  same  as  ENTOMOLOGICAL  (q.v.). 

Sn'-to-moid,  a  &  s.  [Or.  ivtonor  (enlomon) 
=  an  insect,  and  «Iioc  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance ;  Fr.  entomo'ide.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  form  of  an  insect  ; 
resembling  an  insect. 

"  ID  the  entomtiid  classes  of  artlculata."  —  Brant  : 
Compar.  Annt.  (1841),  p.  SiS. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  resembling  an  in- 
sect in  form  or  appearance. 


'  -6-line,  s.     I  Or.  CI/TO/AOI/  (entonwn)  = 
an  insect,  and  \tvov  (linon)  =  thread.    (Web- 
ster.)] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  CHITINE  (q.v.). 

en-  torn'  6  -lite,  s.  [Or.  iinoiMv  (entomon)  — 
an  insect,  and  \i0of  (lithos)  =  stcne.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  fossil  insect.  Rarely  used  un- 
less when  no  closer  identification  of  the 
organism  can  be  made. 

en  to  mo  log  ic,  en  td  mo  log  ic  al. 
a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  entomolog(y),  -ic,  -ical;  f'r. 
entomolagique.}  Pertaining  or  relating  in  en- 
tomology. 

"  But  a  more  important  species  of  instruction  than 
any  hitherto  enumerated,  may  be  derived  from  rnto- 
moloffical  pursuits."  —  Kirby  &  Spence  :  I  ntrud.  to 
Entom.  (1817),  p.  17. 

If  The  Entomological  Society  of  London 
was  founded  in  1833. 

en  to  mo  log  ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ento- 
mological ;  -ly.]  As  is  done  by  the  canons  of 
entomological  science. 

*  Sn-ti-mSr-i-giye,  v.i.  [Eng.  entomology); 
-ise.]  To  collect  insects  with  the  view  of 
examining  them  scientifically. 

"  It  i*  too  rough  for  trawling  to-day,  ami  too  wet  for 
entomoloyiiing.  —C.  Kingiley,  in  Life,  i.  171. 

6n-to  mol'  6  gist,  s.  [Fr.  entomo/ogiste.] 
A  proficient  in  entomology,  at  least  a  culti- 
vator of  that  branch  of  science. 


-fcy^  s.  [Gr.  tVro^a  (e(i<<>?iia)  = 
insects  (Aristotle),  properly  an  adj.,  with  £uo 
(zoa)  =  living  creature*,  understood  ;  tVro/xof 
(e>Uomos)  =  cut  in  pieces,  cut  up  ;  Aoyos  (logos) 
=  discourse.)  The  science  which  treats  of 
insects.  Aristotle  pointed  out  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  from  which  they 
derive  their  names  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  —  viz.,  that  their  bodies  are  cut  or 
divided  into  segments.  [ANNULOSA.)  In 
modern  times  Aldrovundus  published  a  His- 
tory of  Insects  in  1004,  and  Moufet  one  in  1634. 
Swaninierdam's  General  History  of  Insects, 
published  in  1669,  was  the  first  work  in  which 
good  descriptions  of  insects  were  given.  A 
work  by  Ray  appeared  in  1710,  and  in  1735 
I  .iniut'iis's  classification  of  them  in  the  Systema 
Natural.  I^itreille's  Precis  drs  Caracteres  gent- 
riques  des  litnectes  was  published  in  1796,  and 
his  Genera  Crustaceonim  et  [nsectorttm  between 
1806  and  1809.  The  first  volume  of  Kirby  & 
Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomologyvt&s  issued 
in  1815,  the  second  in  1817.  In  1829  James 
Francis  Stephens  sent  forth  the  first  jwrt  of 
his  Illustrations  of  liriti/sh  Entomology,  which, 
when  completed,  was  bound  into  ten  volumes. 
[ENTOMOLOGICAL.] 

"  Major  Oylleuhall,  who  studied  entomolotu  under 
Thuuberg,  alxmt  177(i."-  Kirby  t  Spent*  :  Introd.  to 
K,itnm,>ln:,y(\f.\:\.  \.  (Pref.),  xvii 


en  to  mom'  e  ter,  ».  [Or.  ioronov  (entomon) 
=an  insect,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  parts  of 
insects. 

in-to'-ino'ph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iv-roia. 
(entoma)  =  insects,  and  4>aytiv  (phagein)  = 
to  eat.) 


).  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  campl,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
•,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rulo,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qn  =  fcw. 


entomophagan— entrail 


1901 


1.  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
S  division  of  the  Marsupialia,  having  small 
canine  teeth,  and  preying  on  the  smaller  in- 
vertebrate animals.    It  contains  the  families 
Perarnelidse  (Bandicoots),  Didelphidse  (Ameri- 
can Opossums),  and  Myrmecohiids  (Banded 
Ant-eaters).     Sometimes  the  first  are  called 
Saltatoria  (Leapers),  the   second,    Sransoria 
(Climbers),     and     the     third,    Ambulatoria 
(Walkers). 

2.  Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Hymenoptera,  con- 
taining the  Ich neumons  or  Cuckoo-flies.    They 
have  an  ovipositor  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
This,  in  some  genera,  is  exserted  to  a  consider- 
able length.    They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  larvse 
of  other  insects,  on  which  the  young  ichneu- 
mons, when  they  emerge  from  the  egg,  prey. 
The  Entomophaga  are  generally  of  small  size. 
There  are  numerous  genera  and  species.    The 
tribe  is  divided  into  four  families,  (1)  Evan- 
idit,  (2)  Ichneumonidae,  (3)  Chalcididae,   and 
(4)  Proctotrupidse. 

In-to-moph  -a-gan,  s     [KXTOMOPHAOA.] 

Zool.  &  Entom.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
mammalian  or  to  the  insect  tribe  of  Eutom- 
opbaga. 

Sn-to-moph'-a-gous,  a.    [ENTOMOPHAOA.] 
Zool.  <t  Entom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  Entomophaga ;  insect-eating. 

6n-t6-moph'-l-lous,  a.    [Gr.  ivronov  (ento- 
'  man)  =  an  insect,  and  #i'Ao«  (philos)  =  loved  ; 

<f*\eu>  (phileo)  =  to  love.]    Loved  by  insects  ; 

attractive  to  insects. 

entomophilous  flowers,  s.pl. 

Hot. :  Flowers  i»  which  the  pollen  is  carried 
by  insects  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers. 
They  are  contra-distinguished  from  anemoph- 
flous  flowers,  in  which  the  instrumentality  is 
that  of  the  wind. 

in-td-mo-steg'7I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  errors 
(entomos)  =  cut  in  pieces,  and  oTcyr)  (stege)  = 
a  roof,  a  covering.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting  of 
animals  with  shells,  the  chambers  arranged 
spirally  in  a  double  series. 

en-to-mo-stom  a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  en-o^o? 
(entomos)  —  out  in," and  CTTOJIOTO  (stomata),  pi. 
of  o-rdfia  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.  Named  from 
the  notched  lip.] 

Zool.  :  In  De  Blainville's  classification,  the 
second  family  of  his  first  order  Siphono- 
branchiata.  It  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
family  Buccinidse  (q.v.). 

in-to-mos-tra  ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  = 
insects  in  shelfs.  The  name  was  first  given 
by  Otto  Frederick  Miiller,  in  1785,  in  his  Ento- 
mostraca seu  insecta  testacea  qua;  in  aquis  Dan  itx 
tt  Norvegice  reperit.  Fr.  entomostracis  (Latreille). 
From  Gr.  ivropov  (entomnn)  —  an  insect,  and 
iorpaKo?  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  great  sub-class  of  Crustaceans. 
When  the  name  Entomostraca  was  first  given, 
[Etym.l    the    Arachnida    (Spiders)   and   the 
Crustacea  (Crabs)  were  included  in  the  Insect 
class  ;  now  all  these  are  regarded  as  distinct 
and  equal  in  rank,  though  not  in  numbers. 
Prof.  Thomas  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  thus 
defines  the  Entomostraca:  "Animal  aquatic, 
covered  with  a  shell  or  carajwce  of  a  horny 
consistency,  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces,  in 
some  genera  resembling  a  cuirass  or  buckler, 
and  in  others  a  bivalve  shell,  which  com- 
pletely, or  in  great  part,  envelops  the  body 
and  limbs  of  the  animal.     In  other  genera  the 
animal  is  invested  with  a  mnltivalve  carapace, 
like  jointed  plate  armour ;  the  branchise  are 
attached  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the  organs  of 
mastication  ;  the  limbs  are  jointed  and  more 
or  less  setiferous.     The  animals,  for  the  most 
part,  undergo  a  regular  moulting  or  change 
of  shell  as  they  grow ;    in  some  eases  this 
amounts   to   a    species   of  transformation." 
They  may  be  seen  in  numbers  in  ponds,  pools, 
even  in  water-pipes,  and  move  by  a  jerking 
motion.     They  are  thus  classified  : — 

Legion  or  Division  L—  Lophyropoda,  Order  L 
Ostracoda;  2.  Copepoda. 

Legion  or  Division  II  —  Brinchiopoda.  Onler  1. 
Cladocera;  2.  Phyllupoda;  3.  Trilobita  (?) ;  4.  Merosto- 
mataltk 

(See  these  words.)  Dr.  Henry  Woodward, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  calls  the  Entomostraca,  Gnatho- 
poda  (q.v.). 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  Copepoda  and  Cladocera 
have   not   yet  been  found  fossil,  the  other 
orders  have.     The  Cypridse   (typical   genus 


Cypris)  found  so  abundantly  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  other  rocks,  and  still  existing,  are 
of  the  order  Ostracoda  [CYPRID*,  CrpRis.1 
Its  associate,  Cythere  (q.v.),  has  also  ranged 
from  Palseozoic  times  till  now.  Most  of  the 
Phyllopoda,  except  Estheria  (q.v.),  are  Palaeo- 
zoic. The  Trilobita  are  very  characteristic, 
though  not  exclusively,  Silurian  fossils.  They 
extend  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks.  The  Merostomata  range 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  till  now. 

en-to-mos -tra-can,  a.  &  s.  [ENTOMOS- 
TRACA.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Entomostraca. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  small  Crustacean  belonging 
to  that  sub-class. 

en-to-mos  -tra-cous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  entn- 
mostrac(a)  (q.v/) ;  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Entomostraca. 

en  to  mot -6  mist,  s.  [Eng.  entomotom(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  anatomises  insects;  one  who 
practises  entomotomy. 

t  en-to-mot'-6-mjf,  s.    [Gr.  evro^a.  (entoma) 

=  insects,  and  TO^TJ  (tome)  =  cutting.]  The 
dissection  of  insects  and  tiie  science  which 
treats  of  their  anatomy. 

en-ton'-io,  a.  [Gr.  etroyo?  (entonos) = strained ; 
eWeiVoi  (enteino)  —  to  stretch  tight :  iv  (en) 
intensire,  and  Tfima  (teino)  —  to  stretch.] 

Med. :  Having  increased  tone  ;  acting  with 
morbidly  great  power,  force  or  effect.  Used 
chiefly  of  the  circulatory  system. 

Sn-to^-per-Iph'-er-al,  a.  [Gr.  eirds  (entos) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  Jfcc.  peripheral  (q.v.).] 

Mental  Phil.  •  \  term  introduced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  des.^nate  sensations,  feelings  <fec., 
produced  by  causes  operating  within  the 
periphery,  circumference,  or  outer  surface  of 
the  body.  Examples,  the  sensations  of  hunger, 
thirst,  &c.  It  is  opposed  to  epiperipheral 
(q.v.). 

en  -to  phyte  (pi.  en -to-phytes,  en- 
toph'-y-ta),  s.  [Gr.  twos  (entos)  =  within, 
and  4>vr6v  (phvton)  =  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot.,  <tc. :  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  in- 
terior of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  as 
distinguished  from  an  entozoan,  a  word  which, 
in  the  etymological  sense,  means  an  animal 
having  a  similar  mode  of  life.  Entophytes 
are  mostly  fungi ;  and  though  the  species  are 
really  numerous,  they  have  yet  been  unduly 
multiplied.  Entophytes  infesting  man  or  the 
mammalia,  specially  when  diseased,  live  on  the 
skin,  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  in  cavities. 
Thus  in  Favus,  there  are  Puccinia  favns  and 
Achorion  Schatnlfinii,  if  the  latter  be  more  than 
an  immature  stage  of  the  former.  Trichophyton 
tonsurans  exists  among  the  hair  in  Plica- 
polonica  and  Favus.  Microsporon  Audouinii 
in  the  hair  follicles  in  Porrigo  decalvans,  M. 
mentagrophytes  on  the  beard,  and  Af.  furfur  on 
the  skin  of  the  chest  in  Pityriasis  versicolor. 
In  the  mucous  surfaces  or  in  cavities  there 
are  Sarcinia  ventriculi  in  the  stomach,  Ovlium 
albicans  in  thrush,  and  Leptnthrix  buccalis 
among  the  tartar  of  the  teeth.  Birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  insects,  &c.,  have  also  their  Entophytes. 
One  of  these  is  Botrytis  bassiana,  the  mus- 
cardine  of  the  silk-worm  ;  another,  a  Sporen- 
donema,  produces  the  muscardine  of  the  fly, 
killing  it  off  in  large  numbers  in  autumn. 
Microscopic  parasites  of  plants  are  very 
numerous.  All  are  fungi.  Thus  Botrytis  in- 
festans  is  the  potato- fungus,  and  Oidium 
Tuckeri  the  vine  mildew.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

Sn-ti-phy-tio,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  entophyt(e); 
•ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Entophytes 
(q.v.). 

en-t^-ptSr'-y'-gSid,  a.  &  *.  [Gr.  iv-ms  (entos) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  &c.  pttrygoid  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Comp.  Anat. :  Attached  internally  to  the 
pterygoid  bone  ;  pertaining  to  the  bone  de- 
scribed under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Comp.  Anat. :  An  oblong,  thin,  scale-like  bone 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  co-adapted 
halves  of  the  palative  and  true  pterygoid  in 
fishes,  and  increasing  the  bony  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  the  direction  towards  the  median 
line.  It  is  edentulous  in  the  cod  and  most 
other  fishes.  (Owen:  Comp.  Anat. ;  Fishes 
(1846),  pp.  108,  109.) 


en  -  top'- tic,  a.  [Fr.  entoptiqve,  from  Gr. 
fvro*  (entos)  =  within,  and  oirro/Aot  (optomal) 
=  to  see.] 

Phys. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visions  seen 
by  the  eye  when  the  lids  are  shut. 

*  £n-tor-ti-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  entortiller  =  to 
twist ;  Lat.  torqueo,  pa.  par.  tortus.]  A  turn- 
ing into  a  circle  ;  circular  figures. 

"Willing  that  those  which  should  work  In  the 
borders  (of  the  table],  raisings,  dowries,  and  wrapping*, 
mtortibitioni,  and  such  like,  should  amuse  themselves 
only  for  beautifying  and  decoration."  -Dome :  But.  p/ 
the  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  47. 

en-tos'-tho-blast,  *.  [Gr.  ivrooOt  (entosthe) 
=  from  within,  and  /3Xo<rr6«  (blastos)  =  a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Biol.  <t  Phys. :  The  nucleus  of  the  nucleolns 
or  entoblast.  (Agassiz.) 

en-toured ,  a.    [Fr.  entoure.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  decorated 
with  branches. 

en-to-ZO  -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ivros  (entos)  =  within, 
and  foa  (ioa),  pi.  of  £uxn>  (zoon)  =  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Rudolphi  to  a 
class  of  animals  living  within  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  nearly  every  sj>ecies  of  which 
is  infested  by  one  or  more  of  them.  Cuvier 
divided  them  into  Intestina  Cavitaria  and 
Intestina  Parenchymata.  For  these  names 
Professor  Owen  substituted  Coelelmintha  and 
Sterelmintha.  The  class  is  not  a  natural  one, 
for  the  internal  parasites  are  not  all  closely 
akin.  Nor  has  Entozoa  been  always  used  in 
a  precise  sense.  Hence  Nicholson  thinks  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  discard  it  altogether, 
but,  as  this  would  be  difficult,  he  makes  It 
include  the  Trematoda,  Taeniada,  the  Nema- 
toidea  (in  part),  the  Acanthocephala,  and  the 
Gordiacea,  but  does  not  use  it  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Scolecida  in  general,  some  of  which 
are  not  internal  parasites.  Cobbold  says  that 
the  Entozoa  living  in  the  human  body  are 
divided  into  three  classes — the  already  men- 
tioned Coelelmintha  or  hollow  worms,  and 
Sterelmintha  or  solid  worms,  as  tapeworm, 
&c.  ;  and  Accidental  parasites.  Also  divided 
into  sexually  mature  and  immature,  tlie  latter 
enclosed  in  cysts,  and  occurring  in  the  lung, 
liver,  or  enclosed  cavities,  like  the  peritoneum, 
being  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

Sn-tO-ZO'-al,  a.    [Gr.,  etc.  tntozo(a),  and  Eng., 
oic.  suff.  -dl.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  ESTOZOIC  (q.v.). 

Sn-to-zd'-ic,  o.    [Gr.,  &c.  entozoa  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  snff.  -ic.j 
Zool. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Entozoa. 

8n-t6-ZO-<Sl'-6-gIst,  s.  [Gr.  en-o*  (entos); 
Eng.  zoolog(y),  and  -ist.]  A  zoologist  whose 
special  study  is  the  Entozoa, 

" This  great  'ntozoologitt  [Rudolphi] .  .  .  divided  the 
parenchymatous  entozoa  into  four  orders." — Otrm: 
Invert.  Animate.  Lect  IT. 

Sn-td-zd-Oa'-d-gy^  *.  [Gr.  ivros  (entos),  and 
Eng.  zoology.] 

Zool. :  The  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  Entozoa. 

en-to-zo  -on,  *.    [Gr.  cvros  (entos)  =  within, 
and  $aov  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
Zool. :  One  of  the  Entozoa  (q.v.). 

entr'act,  entr'acte  (an  -tract),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Drama.:  The  interval  between  the  acts 
of  a  drama. 

2.  Music :  Music  played  between  the  acts  or 
divisions  of  an  opera,  drama,  or  other  stage 
performance. 

en'-trailf,  s.  pi.,  *  en-trail,  *  en-traile, 
*  in-trals,  s.  [Fr.  entrailles,  from  Low  Lat 
intralia,  intranea,  from  Lat.  interanea,  neut. 
pi.  of  interaneus  =  inward,  from  inter  = 
within.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  inward  or  internal  parts  of 
animals  ;  the  intestines  ;  the  guts. 

"  The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrant  lay." 

Byron  .-  A'iaa  i  Euryalm. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  internal  parts. 

"Then  toiled  with  mattock  to  explore 


The  nttrailt  of  the  < 


eni  floor. 

.vott  .   Roktby,  n.  1 


*  en-trail ,  *  en-trayL  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
O.  Fr.  treiUer  =  to  lattice.)  To  interweave, 
to  variegate. 

"  Entrailed  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  device.* 

Thompton:  EpUhalamhtm. 


-~~.  «oy:  pout,  jolv-l:  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=£ 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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•gn -train',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Bng.  train 
(q.v.).]  To  draw  on. 

"And  with  its  destiny  entrained  their  fate." 

ranbrugh :  .Stop.  ii.  1. 

*  Sn-tram'-mel,   v.t.    [Pref.   en.,  and    Eng. 
trammel  (q.  v.).  ]    To  trammel,  to  entangle. 

"They  were  meant  for  accusation*,  hut  are  most 
pitiful  failings,  rn'rammetlrd  with  flctious  and  igno- 
rauce."— B octet :  Life  of  WOiiana,  p.  lot. 

*  en-tram '-mels,  ».  pi.    [ENTRAMMKL,  «.] 

1.  Bondage,  the  chains  of  slavery. 

2.  Prisoners  of  war.    (Scotch.) 

6n  tran9e,  en-traunce,  «.     [Eng.  enter; 
•ance.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  any 
place. 

"  With  her  snowy  arms  supply'd  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  entrance." 

Snollett :  The  Regicide,  v.  «. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering  ;  admission. 

"  Hu  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives 
entrance  to  such  companions  ?  "—Shakeip.  :  Coriola- 
nut.  lv.  & 

3.  The  passage,  avenue,  doorway,  or  gate- 
way by  which  a  place  is  entered. 

"  Palladio  did  conclude,  that  the  principal  entrance 
was  never  to  lie  regulated  by  any  certain  dimensions, 
but  by  the  dignity  of  the  master."—  Wotton:  Archi- 
tecture. 

4.  Any  passage  or  means  by  which  any- 
thing may  be  entered. 

"  Languages  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and 
they  equally  open  to  them  the  entrance  either  to  the 
most  profound  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts 
of  learning."— Locke  :  Of  Education,  j  195. 

5.  The  act  of  entering  into  or  taking  pos- 
session of ;  an  of  lands,  an  office,  &c. 

"From  the  Brut  entrance  of  this  king  to  his  reign, 
never  was  king  either  m>,re  loving,  or  better  beloved. 
—Hayvrard:  Kdteara  VI. 

*  6-  Intellectual  progress  or  advancement ; 
acquaintance ;  elementary  knowledge. 

"  He  that  travelleth  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  trneth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel."— Bacon  :  Ets'iyt  of  Travatte. 

1.  The  act  of  entering  upon  or  beginning. 

t  "Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

siitii.-ei/i. :  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

•  8.  Beginning,  commencement. 

"  St.  Augustine  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, makes  a  kind  of  apology."— Hakewill :  On 
Providence. 

9.  A  fee  paid  for  admission,  as  to  an  enter- 
tairrment,  a  society,  a  competition,  &c. ;  en- 
trance-money. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or 
goods  at  a  custom-house. 

2.  Ship-build.  :  The  bow  of  a  vessel ;  the 
form  of  the   forebody  under   the  load-line, 
which  encounters  the  sea. 

1J  The  joyful  entrance  :  A  name  given  to  an 
early  constitution  of  Brabant. 

entrance-fee,  s.  The  same  as  ENTRANCE- 
MONEY  (q.v.). 

entrance-money,  ».  Money  paid  for 
entrance  or  admission,  as  to  an  entertain- 
ment, a  society,  kc. 

fen-trance,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trance 
(q.v.).] 

.   1.  To  put  into  a  trainee  ;  to  make  wholly 
insensible  to  present  objects. 

"  Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  the  bed  conveyed." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  t  Arcite,  111.  713,  714. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  enrapture. 
"Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 

There  sat  a  group  of  friends  entranced." 
Longfellow :  Talet  of  a  Way  tide  Inn  (Prelude). 

8n  tran'9e-ment,  i.  [Eng.  entrance;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  entrancing ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
tranced. 

"  As  we  did  in  our  en'rancemmti  He." 

Ottmv :  Poeft  Complaint  of  Mi  HUM. 

*  Sn'-trant,  s.    [Fr.]  One  who  enters  upon  or 
begins  a  new  state,  course,  Ac. 

"  The  cntranti  upon  llf e."— Bp.  Terrot. 

gn-trap,  '  en  trappe,  *  in -trap,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  entraper,  from  trope  =  a  trap.] 

1.  To  catch  as  in  a  trap  or  snare ;  to  ensnare. 

"He  layde  an  embnshement  to  entrappe  him."— 
Brende  :  Quintui  furtitu,  to.  IM. 

2.  To  catch  or  entangle  in  contradictions. 
"The  Pharisees  and  Herodiant  had  taken  counsel 

together  how  they  might  entrap  our  Saviour  In  his 
talk."— Sharp :  Hernvmt,  vol.  lv.,  ser.  8. 


entrain— entry 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  tntrap  and 
to  insnare,  see  INSNARE. 

*  £n-trayled .  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ENTRAIL,  v.] 

"en-treas  ure  (trcaa  as  tresb.),  v.t. 
[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  treasure  (q.v.).]  To  trea- 
sure up,  to  store  up  or  preserve. 

"  Ye  sacred  writings  in  whose  antique  leave* 
The  memories  of  heaven  entrnuurtd  lie." 

O.  Fletcher :  Christ' t  Victory  in  Heaven. 

en  treat ,  *  en  treate,  *  en  trete,  v.t.  A  i. 
[O.  Fr.  entraiter  =  to  treat  of,  from  trailer ; 
Lat.  tracto  =  to  treat.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  treat,  to  use,  whether  well  or  ill. 

"  He  was  scourged  and  vileyusly  entrrted  In  many 
places."—  Maundeville,  p.  96. 

2.  To  petition,  to  solicit,  to  ask  earnestly, 
to  beseech,  to  importune. 

"  I  do  entreat  you.  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone/'    Shaketp. :  Julius  Catar,  lit  2, 

*  3.   To  prevail  upon  by  prayer  or  earnest 
solicitation. 

"It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power, 
whom  no  prayers  could  entreat,  no  repentance  recon- 
cile."— floyert. 

*  4.  To  obtain  by  solicitation. 

"  When  we  entreat  an  hour  to  serve." 

Skaketp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

*  5.  To  enjoy,  to  partake  of. 

"  In  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat. 
With  a  thick  arbour  goodly  overdight, 
In  which  she  often  used,  from  open  heat. 
Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat." 
Sptnter:  F.  ft..  II.  vii.  U 

B.«  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  entreaties,  or  earnest  prayers. 

"  Still  she  entreati,  and  prettily  entreats." 

Shaketp. :  Vema  i  Adonit,  73. 

*  2.  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

"  In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  entreat." 

Spenter:  /•.«.,  V.  L  1. 

*  S.  To  treat,  to  negotiate. 

"  111  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  lv.  4. 

1F  For  the  difference  between  to  entreat  and 
to  beg,  see  BEO. 

*  en  treat ,  s.    [ENTREAT,  v.)     An  entreaty, 
an  earnest  prayer. 

"This  Is  he, 
For  whom  I  thwarted  Soliman's  entreatt." 

Tragedy  of  Solim,  i  Perteda  (1599). 

*  en-treat  a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  entreat ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  entreated  or  won  over  by 
entreaties. 

*  Sn-treat'-ance,  «.     [Eng.  entreat ;  -ance.] 
Entreaty,  solicitation,  earnest  prayer. 

"  To  make  resistance  by  force  and  not  by  entreatanci." 
—(folding  :  Caiar,  fo.  87. 

Sn-treat'-er,  *  in-treat-er,  ».  [Eng.  en- 
treater  ;  -er.]  One  who  entreats  or  makes  use 
of  entreaties. 


ment  (1617),  p.  825. 

en  treat'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&t.     [ENTREAT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Entreaty,  solicitation. 

t  Sn-treat'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entreating; 
-ly.]  In  an  entreating  manner ;  with  entreaties. 

•Sn-treat'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ive.}  Of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  entreaty  ;  en- 
treating. 

"  Oft  have  I  seasoned  savoury  periods  with  sugared 

words ; 

And  oft  embellished  my  rntreative  phrase 
With  smelling  flowers  of  vernant  rhetorlck," 

Brevier:  Lingua,  I.  1. 

*  en  treat'  ment,  ».  [Eng.  entreat ;  -ment.} 
A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  occurring 
only  in  the  passage  here  quoted  ;  it  has  been 
variously  explained  as  entertainment,  conver- 
sation, invitation,  interview,  and  favours  en- 
treated. 

"  Set  your  mtreatmenti  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley." 

fthaketp :  Hamlet,  i.  I. 

Sn-treat'-y,  ».    [Eng.  entreat ;  -y.] 

•  1.  Treatment,  entertainment,  welcome. 


2.  An  earnest  or  urgent  prayer  or  petition  ; 
solicitation ;  importunity. 

"  entreaty  boots  not"  Soott :  Kokeby.  Tt  M. 

en  tree  (ah  tre  ),*     [Fr.l 

1.  Ord.    Jang. :    Freedom    or    liberty    of 
entrance ;  free  entry. 

2.  Ciiak. :  A  made  dish. 


en-tre-mets  (ah-tre-ma  ),  *  en  tre- 
mees.  •  en  tre  messe, 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  plate  or  dish  get 
on  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table. 

"Guards  of  beet  are  plants  of  white  beet  trans- 
planted,  producing  great  tops,  which,  til  the  midst, 
have  a  large  white  main  shoot,  which  is  the  true  chard 
used  in  pottages  and  enirtmett."—ittjrtimer. 

2.  Music  :  Short  dramatic  or  allegorical  en- 
tertainments.   The  date  of  this  invention  has 
been  iixed  at  an  epoch  during  the  reign  of  Saint 
Louis  A.D.  1226-1270.    The  word  is  sometimes 
employed  to  signify  any  small  entertainment 
between  two  greater  ones. 

en-trench',  v.t.    [INTRENCH.] 

en  trench  -mfint,  s.    [INTRENCRMENT.] 

en-tre-pas  (an-tre-pa'),  s.    [Fr.] 

Manege  :  An  amble  ;  a  broken  step  or  pace. 

en  tre  pot  (an  tre  po  ),  s.  [Fr.]  A  ware- 
house or  magazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods  ;  a 
free  port  where  foreign  merchandise  which  is 
not  allowed  to  pass  to  the  interior  of  a  coun- 
try, is  stored  under  the  care  of  custom-house 
officers  until  it  is  re-exported  ;  a  mart  or 
centre  to  which  goods  are  sent  for  distribution 
wherever  customers  can  be  found. 

"(They]  employed  a  multitude  of  shipping,  and 
settled  many  rich  and  flourishing  colonies,  as  well  at 
many  entrepot!  and  out  distant  factories."—  Poumall  : 
On  Antiquities  (1782),  p.  68. 

en  tre  sol  (tre  as  ter,  or  ah  tre  sol),  *. 
[Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  low  story  or  part  of  a  story  in  a 
building,  between  two  higher  ones.  The  en- 
tresol consists  of  a  low  apartment  usually 
placed  above  the  first  floor  ;  in  London,  fre- 
quently between  the  ground  floor  and  the 
first  floor. 

»  en  trick  ,  *  en-trlke,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  en- 
triguer.]  To  trick,  to  deceive,  to  ensnare. 

"  That  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriked." 

Romaunt  of  the  Hose,  1,841 

enLtro-chal,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  entroch(ite)  ;  -al.] 
Palasont.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  En- 
trochite  or  Entrochites. 

entrochal  marble,  s.  Among  lapidaries 
a  kind  of  marble  full  of  Entrochi  (Encritiites). 

[ENCRIN1TAL-LJMESTONE.] 

t  en  tro  chlte,  en  tro  elms  (pi.  en  - 
tr6-chites,  en'-tro-chl),  s.  [Or.  <»  (en) 
=  in,  rpoxos  (trochos)  =  a  runner  .  .  .  any 
thing  round  or  circular,  and  suff.  -ite  (Palasunt.) 

(q.v.).] 

Palceont.  (Generally  in  the  pi.)  :  Detached 
joints  or  segments  of  encrinites.  They  con- 
stitute short  cylinders  or  discs  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle.  (Owen,  Ac.) 

*  en  troop  ,  *  en  troup',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  troop  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  troop;  to 
bring  together. 

"The  horsemen  strongly  entrooped  themselves."— 
P.  Holland  :  Ammianut  Jiarcellinut,  p.  78. 

Sn-tro'-pi-lim,  s.     [Gr.  ivrpomj  (entropf)  =  a 

turning  towards  :    iv    (en)  =  in,   and   room} 

(trope)  •=•  a  turn   ...    a  turning    round  or 

about  ;  rpiirta  (trepo)  =  to  turn.  ] 

Med.  :  Introversion  of  the  eyelid.    [TRICHIA.] 

entropium  forceps,  s. 

Surg.  :  Forceps  for  grasping  the  eyelid  and 
returning  it  to  its  natural  position  when  the 
eyelashes  have  become  turned  inwardly. 


^,  *.   [ENTROPIUM.]    Dissipation  of 
energy,  loss  of  usefulness. 

Sn-trfist,   v.t.      [Pref.  en,    and    Eng.    tru«t 
(q.v.).]    The  same  as  to  INTRUST  (q.v.). 

"  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  placed  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  entrusir  i  with  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet."—  Macaulav  :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  zlz. 
H  For  the  difference  between  to  entrust  and 
to  consign,,  see  CONSIGN. 

gn-  trust  -ment,  *.    [Eng.  entruit;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  entrusting  or  committing  in  charge. 

"  The  tntriatment  of  national  property  to  an  Estab- 
lished Church."—  Hritith  Quarterly  Jteviev,  vol.  Ivit. 
(1873),  p.  48. 

gn'-try,  *en-tre,  *  en-tree,  *.   [Fr.  entree.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  in  ;  en- 
trance, ingress. 

"  By  the  entry  of  the  chyle  and  air  Into  the  blood, 
by  the  lacteals,  the  animal  may  again  revive."— 
Arbulhnot  :  On  Alimenti. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  g5,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    10,09  =  0;  ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 
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2.  A  formal,  ceremonial,  or  official  entrance 
into  a  city. 

"  The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry  :  he  was  a 
man  of  middle  stature  and  age,  and  comely."—  Bacon  : 
Benry  VII. 

3.  The  passage  or  way  by  which  any  thing 
or  place  is  entered ;  an  entrance. 

"  She  >alde  at  rntre  of  the  pas, 
Howe  Man  which  god  of  urines  was, 
Hath  set  two  oxen  sterne  and  stoute." 

Oouier:  C.  A.,  v. 

•4.  The  act  of  entering  upon  a  subject  in 
study  or  discussion. 

"  Attempt* and  eniria  upon  religion."— Jtr.  Taylor. 

*5.  A  beginning. 

"Let  their  entre  of  the  matter  serve  for  an  argu- 
ment. —«;>.  Gardiner:  Xxplic.  of  Tramubttantiation, 
to.  94. 

6.  The  act  of  inscribing,  entering,  or  record- 
ing in  a  book,  &c. 

7.  That  which  Is  entered  or  recorded  in  a 
book,  &c. ;  an  item. 

"I  shall  |«ws  to  another  entry  which  IB  less  ambigu- 
ous." —Burke :  Regicide  Peace,  let.  8. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of 
a  ship's  papers  at  the  Custom    ouse  to  pro- 
cure license  to  land  goods ;  or  cbe  giving  an 
account  of  the  ship's  cargo  to  the  officer  of 
Customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
land  the  goods. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  English  law : 

(a)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  by  entering  or  setting  the  foot 
upon  the  same. 

(ft)  The  depositing  a  document  in  the  proper 
office  or  place  ;  a  putting  upon  record  accord- 
Ing  to  for;  u. 

(p)  One  of  the  acts  essential  to  complete  the 
offence  of  burglary  or  house-breaking. 

(2)  Scots  law  :  The  recognition  of  the  heir  of 
a  vassal  by  the  superior. 

entry-money,  s.  The  same  as  ENTRANCE- 
HONEY  (q.v.). 

in-tu'ne,  *  en-tewne,  v.t.  [Pr.  entonner  ; 
Bp.entonar;  Ital.  intonare.]  To  tune,  to  sing, 
to  chant. 

"  Ful  wel  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
Bntuned  in  hir  nose  fill  swetely." 

Chaucer :  O.  T.,  US. 

*en-tu'ne,  *  en-tewne,  s.  [ENTUNK,  v.}  A 
song,  a  tune,  a  chant. 

"  So  mery  a  soune,  so  swete  enteitmrt.' 

Chaucer :  Boke  of  the  Dufheue,  807. 

Sn-twi'ne,  in-twi  ne,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  twine  (q.v.)-] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  twine  or  twist  together  or  round. 
"For  him  may  love  the  myrtle  wreath  entmne." 
Sewage :  Valentine' i  Day. 

&  Fig-  •'  To  mingle,  to  mix. 

"  A  voice,  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmed  lute,  waa  heard  to  float 
Along  its  chorda,  and  so  entwine 
Its  sounds  wiU  tlieirs." 

Moore :  Light  of  the  Harem. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  twined  or  twisted  ; 
to  twine. 


£n-twi  ned,  in-twi  ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EN- 
TWINE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twined  or  twisted  together. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  ENVELOPED  (q.v.). 

Sn-twi'ne-ment.    In-twi'ne-ment,  *. 

[Eng.  entwine ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twined   or  twisted 
together ;  mixture,  union. 

"  Like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  woodbines  in  a  sweet 
tntmncment."—Hacket :  Life  of  Abp.  Williamt  (1693), 
P.  81. 

•fin-twist,  v.t.       [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  twist 
(q.v.).]     To  entwine,  to  twist  or  twine  round. 
1"  So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entvriit." 

Shakesp. :  Midtummer  fright'i  Dream,  Iv.  1. 

&l -twist  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENTWJST.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    Twined   or  twisted  ;   en- 
twined. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  ENVELOPED  (q.v.). 


» en-twite,  "en-thwite,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  twW(q.v.).]  To  blame,  to  reproach, 
to  twit. 

"Thou  doest  naught  \a  entwite  me  thus.'—  CTdal: 
Apoph.  of  Erarmui.  p.  165. 

*  in-ty're,  a.    [ENTIRE.] 

*  e-nu'-bl-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  enubilatus,  pa.  par. 
of  enubilo  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  nubila  = 
clouds,  mist ;  nubes  =  a  cloud.]    To  clear  or 
free  from  clouds,  mist,  or  fog. 

*  e-nu  -bi-lous,  x    [Lat.,  e  =  ex  =  out,  away, 
and n«6t/Hs= cloudy ;wM6es=acloud.]  Cleared 
or  freed  from  clouds,  fog,  or  mist. 

*  e-nu' -de-ate,    v.t.      [Lat.    eniicleatu.*,    pa. 
par.  of  enucleo :   e  =  ex  —  put,    away,    and 
nucleus  —  a  kernel.]     To  bring  to  light,  as  a 
kernel  from  its  husk  ;  to  elucidate,  to  make 
clear,  to  solve,  to  disentangle. 

"  These  thynges  whych  Perkyn  had  both  enucleated 
and  requyred."— Ball :  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

*  e-nu-dS-a'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  enudeatu*.  pa. 
par.  of  enucleo.  ]    The  act  or  process  of  ex- 
plaining, elucidating,  or  solving  ;  elucidation, 
explanation,  exposition. 

e'-nu'-mer-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enumerates,  pa. 
par.  of  enumero :  e  =  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
numero  —  to  number,  to  count ;  Fr.  enumerer; 
Sp.  enumerar;  Ital.  enumerare.} 

1.  To  count,  to  reckon  up  singly,  or.  one  by 
one ;  to  compute,  to  tell  the  number  of ;  to 
number. 

2.  To  tell,  describe,  or  mention  in  detail ; 
to  recount,  to  capitulate. 

"At  this  day, 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts  ?  " 

Wordtwtrth  :  Excurrion,  bk.  viil. 

*e-nu'-mer-ate,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  numeratus  =  numbered,  pa.  par.  of 
numero  =  to  number.]  Innumerable,  count- 
less. 

"  Where  flsh  enumerate  are  found." 

P  Urfey :  Poem  on  Ptalm  civ. 

g-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enumeratio,  from 
enumeratus,  pa.  par.  of  enumero ;  Fr.  enumera- 
tion; Sp.  enumeration  ;  Ital.  enumeration*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act   of  enumerating,    counting   or 
reckoning  up  singly  or  one  by  one  ;  computa- 
tion, reckoning. 


"  The  chemists  make  spirit,  salt,  sulphur,  water,  and 
earth  their  five  elements,  though  they  are  not  all 
agreed  in  this  enumeration  of  elements."—  Watu. 


2.  A  detailed  account,  description,  or  men- 
tion ;  a  recounting  ;  a  recapitulation. 

"  Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  possesses 
these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration."— 
Puley :  Xatural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

II.  Rhet. :  That  part  of  the  peroration,  in 
which  the  speaker  recapitulates  the  principal 
points  or  heads  of  his  argument  or  discourse. 

•  S-nti'-mer-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  enumerate) ; 
•ive.]  Enumerating,  counting  or  reckoning  up. 

"  Being  particular  and  enum.fra.tive  of  the  variety  of 
evils  which  have  disordered  his  liie."—Bp.  Taylor: 
Holy  Dying,  iii.  j  6. 

g-nu'-mer-a-tdr,  *.  [Lat.]  One  who  enu- 
merates, counts  up,  or  reckons  ;  specif.,  a 
person  appointed  every  tenth  year  to  take  the 
census  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict. 

S-nun'-cI-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  enu'ncHo);  Eng. 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  enunciated,  de- 
clared, or  expressed. 

S-nun'-CJt-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  enunciatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enuncio :  e  =  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
nuncio  =  to  announce ;  nuncius  =  a  mes- 
senger.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  express,  to 
lay  down  :  as,  To  enunciate  a  proposition. 

"  All  the  truths  that  may  be  enunciated  concerning 
him."— Bp.  Barlow  :  Remains,  p.  553. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  utter. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  or  pronounce  words 
or  syllables  ;  to  speak. 

"  Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own. 
And  each  enunciate*  with  a  human  tone." 

Hart  :  rition  of  Death. 

S-nun-cI-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enunciatio,  from 
enunciatus,  pa.  par.  of  enuncio ;  Fr.  enoncia- 
tion  ;  Sp  enunciation  ;  Ital.  enunciation*.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  declaring,  announcing,  orstating 
publicly ;  declaration  •  public  attestation. 


2.  The  manner  or  mode  of  pro  jouncing  01 
tittering  word* ;  expression ;  manner  of  utter- 
ance. 

*  3.  That  which  is  declared,  announced,  or 
stated ;    information,   announcement,    state- 
ment. 

"  Every  intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true 
or  false  —Clarke  :  LeiuniUi  Fifth  Paper. 

IL  Geometry : 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating  or  stating  a  pro- 
position. 

2.  The  words  in  which  a   proposition    is 
stated. 

*  e-nun'-$i-a-tive,  *  e-nun-oi-a-tyve,  a. 

[Lat.  enunciativus,  from  enunciatus,  pa.  par. 
of  enuncio ;  Fr.  enonciatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enun- 
ciativo.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  enuncia- 
tion ;  enunciating,  declaratory. 

"This  presumption  only  proceeds  in  respect  of  the 
dispositive  words,  and  not  in  regard  of  the  enuncia- 
Mve  terms  thereof."— Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

*  e-nun'-ci-a-tive-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  enuncia- 
tive  ;  -ly.]    By  way  of  enunciation  ;  deelara- 
tively. 

e-nun'-ci-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  enunciatut, 
pa.  par.  of  enmusio.]  One  who  enunciates, 
declares,  proclaims,  or  pronounces. 

"  News  of  which  she  was  the  first,  and  not  very  in- 
telligible enunci<ao,:"—MUrKdgeuxrrth :  Ennui,  ch.  XT. 

*  e-nun'-9i-a-tor-y,  «.     [Eng.  enunciate); 
-<try.}    Pertaining  to  enunciation  or  utterance ; 
euuuciative. 

*  en-un  -led,  a.    [Pref.  en;  Lat.  unus  =  one, 
and  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ed.]    United. 

"  By  faith  enunied  and  joined  together  in  the  body 
of  Him."-«econ  :  World.  L  79. 

*  en-iir  e,  v.t.  &  i.    [INURE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use,  to  practise  habitually. 

"  He  gan  that  Ladie  strongly  to  appele 
Of  iiiauy  hay-nous  crymes  by  her  enured," 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  V.  ta.  81 

2.  To  make  accustomed  or  used ;   to  ao- 
custrm. 

"  From  their  youth  enured  to  winter  skies." 

Churchill  :  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law :  To  be  available ;  to  serve  to  the  use 
or  benefit  of. 

"  Did  the  crime  of  Richard,  though  punished  in  him, 
tnure  to  the  benefit  of  Henry  ?"— Hallam.  (Ogilne.) 

en-iir-e'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  ivovpeu*  (enoureo)^  =  to 
make  water  in,  or  «*•  (en)  =  in,  and  ovpi)<rit 
(oitresis)  =  a  making  water  ;  oiipeut  (oureo)  = 
to  make  water.) 
M ed. :  Inability  to  retain  the  urine. 

Sn-UT'-njf,  a.    [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  border  charged 
with  eight  animals  of  any  kind. 

*  Sn-va'-pojir,   v.t.      [Pref.    en,   and    Eng. 
vapour  (q.v.).]     To  surround  with  vapour. 

"  A  black  fume  that  all  enen/mireth.~ 

Sylvester  •  Itu  Bartat ;   location,  555. 

*  en-vas'-sal,  v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  vas- 
sal (q.v.).]  "  To  reduce  to  vassalage  ;  to  make 
a  vassal  or  slave  of. 

'•  [They]  subject  and  enraisal  themselves  unto  a  base 
and  new  upstart  servant  of  theirs."— Trantl  of  Bocca- 
lini  (1626),  p.  93. 

*en-vault',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  vault 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  enclose  in  a  vault ;  to  en- 
tomb, to  bury. 

"  I  wonder,  good  man,  that  you  are  not  enraulted." 
—Swift. 

*en-vei'-gle,  v.t.    [INVEIGLE.] 
en-vel'-6p,  Sn-veT-6pe,  *  en-vol-up-en, 

v.t.     (O.Fr.envoluper;  Fr.  enveloper.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  wrap  up,  to  enwrap,  to  cover  up  by 
wrapping,  to  form  a  covering  or  wrapper  to. 

*  2.  To  involve. 


3.  To  cover  ;  to  surround  so  as  t>>  hide  ;  to 
shut  in  ;  to  form  a  covering  round. 

"  When  suddenly  a  grosse  fog  overspread 
With  dull  vapour  all  tliat  desert  has 
And  heaven's  chearefull  face  enveio/#d.~ 

Sprnter:  f.  «.,  II.  xii.  84. 

4.  To  extend  round,  to  overspread. 

"  The  silken  plumes 
Of  sleep  envelop  his  extended  limbs." 

Oloter  :  Leonidat,  bk.  X. 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  ]<$wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -§ion  =  xhuu.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl 
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*5.  To  line  ;  to  form  a  covering  to  en  the 
inside. 

IL  Fort.  :  To  surround  completely  or  shut 
in  with  besieging  works. 

Sn'-vel-ope,  *e"n'-vel-6p,  s.    [ENVELOPE,*.] 

A.  Ord.   Lang.  :   A    wrapper,    a  covering  ; 

•pecif.,  a  paper  case  to  contain  a  folded  letter. 

"  No  letter  with  »n  envlot* 

Could  give  him  more  delight' 
Swift  •'  Adtict  to  Grub  Strut  Yrru-makrrt. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  nebulous   covering  of  the 
nucleus  or  head  of  a  comet  ;  a  coma  (q.v.). 

2.  Hot.  :  One  of  the  whorls  of  altered  leaves 
surrounding  the  organs  of  fructification,  and 
designed  to  protect  them  from  injury.    Gene- 
rally there  are  two  such  envelopes,  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla.     Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  but  one,  and  in  very  rare  cases  none  at  all. 

3.  Fortif.:  The  exterior  line  of  works  sur- 
rounding a   fort  or  fortified   position.     The 
besieged  are  said  to  be  enveloped  when  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

envelope-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  out  and  folding  envelopes  for  letters. 

8n-veT  oped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENVELOP,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

IS.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Wrapped  up,  surrounded, 
covered,  enwrapped. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to  charges  around  which 
serpents,  or  laurels  or  other  plants,  are  en- 
twined. 

8n-veT  op  ment,  *.    [Eng.  envelop;  -ment.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping,  wrapping  up,  or 
covering. 

2.  That  which  envelopes  or  covers  up  ;  an 
envelope,  a  wrapper. 

*IL  Anything  which  covers  so  as  to  hide 
or  obscure  ;  obscurity,  perplexity. 


»t  all,  through  their 
trill.  te.  (1763),  Pref. 


elope 


ntt."—  Search  :  fre 


6n  ven  6m,  *  en-ven-ime,  *  en-ven- 
yme,  v.t.  [Pr.  envenimer,  from  en  —  in, 
and  O.  Pr.  venim  —  Fr.  venin  ;  Lat.  venenum 
=  poison.] 

L  Lit.  :    To   poison  ;    to   impregnate  with 
poison  or  venom  ;  to  mix  poison  in. 

"  As  he  that  wolde  an  arowe  send 
Which  he  tofore  had  enannymed." 

Oowtr:  C.A..U. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  imbue  as  it  were  with  venom  ;  to  make 
Utter  or  venomous  ;  to  fill  with  malice. 

"  Were  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
The  envetwmed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce." 

Smollett  :  Regicide. 
*2.  To  make  odious. 

"Ob,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  li  comely 
£nvertomt  him  that  bears  it  !" 

Shaketp.  :  At  Tou  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

•3.  To  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  embitter. 

"With  her  full  force  she  threw  the  poisonous  dart. 
And  fixed  Itdeep  within  Amata's  heart  ; 
That  thus  envenomed  she  might  kindle  raire." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  .Eneid  vii.  W-89. 

•  en-ver'-meil,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and   Pr.   ver- 
meil =  vermilion.)     To  give  a  red  or  ruddy 
colour  to  ;  to  tinge  with  red. 

"  For  he.  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 
That  ilid  thy  cheek  eneermeil,  thought  to  kin, 
Bat  killed,  alas  1  and  then  benailedhis  fatal  bliss." 
Milton  :  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

Sn'-vi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  envy;  -able.}  That 
may  or  should  be  envied  ;  capable  of  exciting 
envy  ;  fit  to  be  envied. 

"They,  in  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune,  do 
happily  possess  themselves."—  Careu  :  Survey  of  Corn 

e"n'  vl-a  ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  enviable;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enviable. 

Sn'-vl-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  enviable);  -ly.]  In 
an  enviable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite 
envy. 

*  Sn'-vie,  v.  &  $.    [ENVY,  ».] 

Sn'-vJ-er,  s.  [Eng.  envy;  -er.]  One  who 
envies  another  ;  one  who  covets  what  another 
possesses,  or  envies  his  success,  prosperity,  or 
fortune. 

"They  weened 

To  win  the  mount  of  Ood.  and  on  bis  throne 
To  set  the  envitr  ot  his  state.  " 

Uttton:  PL.,  vl  17-*. 


en  -vi  ous,      *  en  vi  os,     *  en-vl  ouse, 
*  en-vi-us,    *  en-vy-ous,    a.     [O.    Fr. 

envios,  envieiis;  Fr.  envieux,  from  Lat.  invidi- 
osus,  from  invidiurn  =  envy  ;  IUL  invidioso  ; 
Sp.  envidioso  ;  Port,  iiivijoso.] 

1.  Full  of  or  infected  with  envy  ;  feeling 
envy,  pain,  or  discontent  at  the  success,  pros- 
perity, or  fortune  of  another. 

"  Ail  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed." 

Cooper:  Priendthip. 

f  It  is  now  followed  by  of  before  the  object 
of  the  envy  ;  but  formerly  at  and  against 
were  also  used. 


2.  Instigated  or  directed  by  envy. 

*  3.  Enviable ;  calculated  to  excite  or  inspire 
envy. 

"  He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envioui  gage 
Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatched  away. 

Spenser:  t'.  Q.,  L  iv.  39. 

*4.  Careful,  watchful,  anxious. 
"  No  men  are  so  enuioui  of  their  health."— Jtr. 
Taylor. 

Sn'-vi-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  envious;  -ly.]  In 
an  envious  manner  ;  with  envy  or  malignity  ; 
through  envy. 

"  How  envioialy  the  ladies  look. 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book."     Swift. 

•  Sn'-vi-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  envious ;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  envious. 

Sn-vT-ron,  *  en-vl-ronne,  *  en-vi-roun, 
*  en-vy-rone,  *  en-yy-roun,  *  en-yy- 
rowne,  v.t.  [Pr.  environner,  from  environ 
=  around  about :  en  =  in,  and  virer  =  to  turn, 
to  veer  ;  Low  Lat.  viro.] 

1.  To  surround,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 

"  He  entered  now  the  bordering  desart  wild, 
And  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environed  round. 
Milton:  P.  R..I.  194. 

2.  To  hem  in,  to  surround,  or  besiege. 

"Thin   eiiemyes   schulen   envyrovme  thee   with   a 
pale."—  Wyclife :  Luke  xix. 

3.  To  involve,  to  envelop,  to  surround ;  as 
To  environ  with  obscurity  or  darkness. 

"  But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  'till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks. 

Skakeip.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  4. 

*  4.  To  travel  round. 

"  The  mone  ennirounethe  the  erthe    more  hastyly 
than  ony  othere  plauete."— Maandeville,  p.  16i 

*  5.  To  travel  over,  to  traverse. 

"  To  eneyrone  that  holy  loud  with  his  blessede  feet" 
—i/aundeville.  p.  1. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  environ  and 
to  surround,  see  SURROUND. 

en-vir-on,  *  en-vir-oun,  *  en-vyr-oun, 

adv.,  prep.,  &,  s.    [Fr.) 

*  A.  As  atlv. :  Around,  about. 

"About  the  kyng  stouden  enairoun." 

Chaucer  :  Court  of  Lave,  1,631. 

*  B.  As  prep. :  About,  round. 

"  He  lad  me  with  right  good  chere, 
All  environ  the  vergere." 

liumaunt  of  the  Rote. 

C.  As  subst.   [ENVIRONS.] 

e'n-vi'-ro'ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ENVIRON,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Surrounded,  encompassed, 
encircled,  shut  in. 

2.  Her. :  Bound  round  or  about ;  encircled. 


s.     [Eng.  environ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  environing  or  surrounding. 

2.  That  which  environs,    encompasses,   or 
surrounds  ;  surroundings. 

"  I  wot  not  what  complexions  and  tnvironmenlt."— 
P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  827. 


J.  [Pr.)  [ENVIRON,  adv.]  The 
parts  or  districts  round  about  any  place  ;  the 
neighbouring  parts  or  places  ;  neighbourhood. 

"  Here  are  many  hundreds  of  noblemen's  houses, 
both  within  the  town  and  the  environs."  —  Evelyn  : 
State  of  frnnce. 

*  en  vis  age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.     [Fr.  envisa- 
ger.]    To  look  !n  the  face  of,  to  face,  to  per- 
ceive by  intuition. 

"  To  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  enitiiaae  circumstance."  Kfntt. 

*  en  vis  age  mcnt  (age  ns  Ig),  s.     [Eng. 
envisage;  -ment.]     The  act  or  process  of  en- 
visaging. 

*  en  voke,  v.t.    [INVOKE.] 


* Sn-vol'-nme,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
volume  (q.V.).]  To  form  into  or  incorporate 
in  a  volume. 

*  en-vol-up-en,  v.t.   [ENVELOP.] 

Sn'-v6"y,  s.      [O.  Pr.  envoy  =  a  message ;  •*• 
voye  =  a  messenger  ;-from  envmjer  =  to  send.] 
1.  A  sort  of  postscript  appended  to  poetioaS 
compositions  to  enforce  or  recommend  them. 

*  2.  A  messenger. 

"  As  when  some  faithful  envoy  who  at  large 
Receives  commission  fora  weighty  charge, 
Chides  his  neglect" 

Boole  :  Orlando  Furioio.  bk.  zxlr. 

3.  A  public  minister  or  officer  sent  by  one 
Government  to  another  upon  some  special 
business  or  occasion.  He  thus  differs  from 
an  ambassador,  who  is  permanently  resident 
at  a  foreign  court. 

"  Perseus  sent  eneoyi  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their 
hatred  against  the  Romans.  "—Arbuthnot  :  On  Coin*. 

Sn'-v6y-ShIp,  s.  [Eng.  envoy;  -ship.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  position  of  an  envoy. 

"  Cain  paid  all  due  reverence  to  this  lunar  envoyiMp.* 
—Coventry :  Philemon  to  Hydatpu,  Conv.  S. 

Sn'-vy,  *en-vye,  v.t.&  i.  [Pr.  envier;  from Lmt 
invideo,  from  invidia  =  envy  ;  Sp.  invidiar; 
Ital.  invidiare.]  [ENVY,  g.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feel  pain,  grief,  or   vexation  at  the 
happiness,  success,  or  fortune  of  another;  to 
hate  another  for  excellence  or  superiority  in 
any  way  ;  to  grieve  at ;  to  feel  jealousy  of. 

"To  envy  is  to  repine  at  the  good  conferred  upoB 
another,  or  possessed  by  him.'  —  Cugan  :  On  the  Pat- 
liont,  pt.  i.,ch.  S. 

2.  To  grudge ;  to  impart  with  unwillingness  ; 
to  withhold  maliciously. 

"  Johnson,  who,  by  studying  Horace,  had  been  M* 

2uaiuted  with  the  rules,  seemed  to  envy  others  that 
in  >  wledge.  "—Dryden. 

*3.  To  rail  at,  to  depreciate,  to  disparage, 
to  cry  down. 

"  Do  not  take 

His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  rounds, 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you." 

Shiiketp. :  Coriolanui,  ill.  t, 

*  4.  To  injure,  to  do  harm  to. 

6.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  long  for. 

"  Climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

Gray  :  Elegy. 

*  6.  To  vie  with,  to  emulate,  to  strive  to  equal. 

"  Let  later  age  thit  noble  use  envy, 
Vyle  rancor  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  HI.  t.  U. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feel  envy ;  to  entertain  envious  feelings ; 
to  fret  or  grieve  through  envy  of  another. 

"  Charity  envieth  not"— I  Corinth,  xiii.  4. 

*  2.  To  rail,  to  speak  disparagingly. 

"  For  tint  h.-  has  aa  much  as  in  him  lies. 
From  time  to  time  envied  against  the  people." 

tfhaketp. :  Coriolanui,  ill.  1 

Sn'-vy,  *  en-vie,  *en-vye,  s.  [Fr.  envie; 
from  Lat.  invidia,  from  invidus  =  envious  : 
in  =  against,  and  video  —  to  look ;  Sp.  envidia; 
Ital.  invidia  ;  Port,  inveja.] 

1.  Pain,  grief,  or  annoyance  felt  at  the  hap- 
piness,  success,  or  fortune  of  another ;  dis- 
pleasure or  grief  aroused  by  the  superiority 
of  another,  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree 
of  malice,  or  malignity,  or  hatred,  and  a  desire 
to  depreciate  or  depress  the  person  envied  ;  a 
repining  at  the  good  or  prosperity  of  another. 

"  Or  yet  more  briefly  :  envy  is  a  certain  grief  of  mind 
conceived  upon  the  sight  of  another's  felicity,  whether 
real  or  supposed  ;  so  that  we  see  that  it  consists  partly 
of  hatred  and  partly  of  grief."— South,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

2.  It  is  now  followed  by  of,  but  to  was  also 
used. 

"  Many  suffered  death  merely  In  entry  to  their  vu> 
tuous  and  superior  genius."— Swift. 

3.  Malice,  malignity,  hate,  spite. 

"  The  foul  witch  Sycorax.  who,  with  ape  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop."      Shaketit. :  Tempett,  i.  J. 

"  t.  Odium,  ill-repute,  invidiousness,  un- 
popularity. 

"  To  lay  th 
Jonton  :  Catil 

*5.  Emulation,  rivalry,  competition. 
"  Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy."  Ford. 

6.  An  object  of  envy. 

If  For  the  difference  between  envy  and 
jealouxy,  see  JEALOUSY. 

*  en-vyned'i  a.    [Pr.  enviner  =  to  store  with 
wine  or  wines.]    Stored,   furnished,  or  sea- 
soned with  wine. 

"  His  bread,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  oon, 
A  better  tnvyned  man  was  nnwher  noon." 

Chaucer :  V.  T,.  SO. 


l&to  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r.  wore,  w^lf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    so,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


enwall— epacrece 
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•  en  -wall',    v.t.     [Pref.    en,    and  Eng.  wall, 
(q.v.).]    To  surround,  as  with  a  wall ;  to  en- 
compass,  to  environ. 

"  Heaped  waves  au  uncouth  way  enuHill." 

Sidney/  Pialm  Uxviii. 

•  £n- wal'-low,    v.t.     [Pref.    en,   and    Eng. 
u-allow  (q.v.).]     To  roll  about. 

"  Envmllowed  in  his  owne  black  bloudy  gore." 

Sptnur :  f.  <(.,  V.  xi.  14. 

•en- Wheel',  v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wheel 
(q.v.).]    To  involve,  to  encircle,  to  enfold. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
En  wheel  thee  round.'     ShaXetp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

* Sn-wi'-den,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  widen 
(q.v.).J    To  make  wide  or  wider  ;  to  widen. 

•  §n-woxn'-an,    v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and   Eng. 
woman  (q.v.).]    To  give  the  character  or  qua- 
lities of  a  woman  to  ;  to  make  womanish. 


•Sn-wdmb'  (6  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  womb  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant. 

••  Me  then  he  left  mwambed  of  this  child." 

Spmter:  /•.«..  II.  L  ML 

2.  To  conceive  in  the  womb  ;  to  bear. 

'*  I'm  your  mother  ; 
And  put  yon  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  entaombed  mine." 

Shuketp.  :  Atti  Well,  i.  I 

3.  To  bury,  to  hide. 

"  The  Africk  Niger  stream  envnmbi 
Itself  into  the  earth."          Donne  :  Kleavi. 

"  Sn-wo've,  *  en-wov'-en,  a.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  wove,  woven.]  Intertwined,  inter- 
woven. 

"Festoons  of  flowers,  enmme  with  ivy." 

Say  :  Uriel's  Xetnmorjihoset,  vi. 

in-  wrap',    v.t.    [Pref.    en,    and  Eng.   wrap 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  wrap  or  cover  up  ;  to  fold,  to  envelop. 

"Neither  can  it  [the  sun]  ever  see  more  than  half 
the  world  at  once  ;  darkness  the  while  enwrap*  the 
other."—  Bp.  Ball  :  Rtmaint,  p.  38. 

*  2.  To  involve. 

en-wrap'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enwrap;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enwrapping;   the   state   of 
being  wrapped  up  or  enveloped. 

2.  That   which    enwraps   or   envelops  ;    a 
covering,  a  wrapper. 

en-wre  a$he,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wreathe 
(q.v.).]  To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a 
wreath. 

"  Enicrc'tthed  with  smoky  flames  through  the  dark 
sky."       Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

*  en-wri  te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  write 
(q.v.).J  To  inscribe. 

"  What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  be  enwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline  celestial  spheres." 

E.  A.  Poe  :  To  Helen,  ii.  IS. 

en  -ys-lte,  s.    [From  J.  8.  Enys,  Esq.,  F.G.8.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Lettsomite.    (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)    Not  a  good  species,  but  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  two  or  more  minerals.     (Davies.) 

•Sn-ZO'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  zone(q.v.).] 
To  enclose,  as  in  a  zone  ;  to  surround,  to  en- 
circle. 

"  The  groves  that  eraone  Oreenbank."—  Prof.  Wilton. 
(Oyilvie.1 


-Ic,  a.  A  s.     [Fr.  enzootique,  from  Or. 
tv  (en)  —  among,  and  Cfaov  (zoon)  =  a  living 
being  or  animal.] 
Veterinary  Science  : 

A.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
disease  which  prevails  either  constantly  or  at 
periodical  intervals,  affecting  one    or   more 
species  of  animals  in  a  country.    It  is  op- 
posed to  epizootic,  to  which  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  an  endemic  to  an  epidemic 
disease  in  man. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  disease  of   the  kind  de- 
scribed under  A. 

en'  zyme,  en'-zym,  «.    [Or.] 

1.  Leavened  broad,  as  that  utwd  by  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  eucharist. 

2.  Ghent.  :   A  chemical  agent   that  induces 
fermentation,  e.  g.,  rennet,  pepsin,  &c. 

e'-O-^ene,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  ^<is  (eds)  =  the  morn- 
ing-red, the  daybreak,  the  dawn,  correspond- 
ing to  Sans,  ushas,  and  Gr.  <e<uVos  (kainos)  = 
new,  recent.] 


Geology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  the  dawn  or 
first  appearance  of  shell  species  now  existing, 
pertaining  to  the  rocks,  strata,  &c.,  described 
under  B.,  or  to  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  first  great  division  of 
the  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  strata  or  period. 
The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  (afterward*  Sir 
Charles)  Lyell  in  1830,  because,  by  the  identi- 
fication   of    Deshayes,    the    Lower   Tertiary 
strata  of  Paris  and  London  were  held  to  con- 
tain 3i  per  cent  of  recent  species  of  shells, 
against  %i  extinct.    As  to  shells  or  molluscs, 
therefore,   it  was  the  dawn  of  the  present 
order  of  things.    The  lower  in  organization  a 
species  is,  the  longer  it  tends  to  live,  and 
vice  versd.    The  first  dawn  of  the  recent  infu- 
sorial species  was  in  Mesozoic  times,  while  that 
of  mammals  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary.  Such  a  ratio  as  3i  to  96i  is  greatly 
altered  in  value  by  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  even  one  figure  in  the  lesser  number,  and 
the  discovery  of  other  molluscs  has  proved 
the  number  3i  not  quite  accurate,  without  as 
yet  furnishing  materials  to  substitute  another. 
The  Eocene  strata  of  North-western  Europe 
are  generally  found  in  basins  and  patches  of 
limited  area ;  they  exist  around  London,  in 
Hampshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  around  Paris, 
in  the  Netherlands,  &c.    They  are  thus  sub- 
divided :— 

CFPER   EOCENE. 

Englilh  Subdivitimt.  French  Eguivalenti. 

A  i.  Bembridge  Series,  A  1.  Gypseous  series  of 

Isle  of  Wight.  Montmartre. 

A   4.    Osbome    or    St.  I 

Helen's  series,  Isle  of  I  A  2  4  3.  Calcaire  sill- 
Wight,  f  ceux,  or  Trivertin  Infe- 

A  3.  Headon  series.  Isle  I  rieur. 
of  Wight                            / 

A  4.  Barton  series.  Sands  A  4.  Ores  de  Beauchamp, 

and  clays  of  Barton  Cliff.  or  Sables  Moyens. 
Hants. 

KIDDLE   KOCEKK. 

B  1.  Bracklesham  series.  B  1.  Calcai  re  Orossier. 

B  2.  Alum  Bay  and  B  i.  Wanting  ill  France 

Bournemouth  beds.  (!i. 

B  2.  Wanting  in  Eng-  B  S.  Soisonnais  sands, 

land  (?).  or  Lits  Coquillien. 

LOWER   EOCENE. 

C  L  London  clay.  C  1.  Argile  de  Londres, 

Cassel  de  Dunkirk. 

C  2.  Woolwich  and  Read-  C    2.    Argile    plastique 

Ing  series.  and  lignite. 

C  3.  Thauet  sands.  C  3.  Sables  de  Bracheaz. 

Lfett :  Students'  Element*  'of  Geology  (1821),  p.  227. 

Eocene  strata  are  also  found  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Of  those  at  home  and 
abroad  some  were  deposited  in  salt,  some  in 
braukish,  and  some  in  fresh  water.  Man  did 
not  then  exist  upon  the  earth.  About  50 
species  of  mammals  have  been  found  of  the 
genera  Pateotherium,  Anoplotherium,  Ac. 
There  were  birds,  but  only  a  few  are  yet 
known.  Of  reptiles  there  were  fluviatile, 
lacustrine  and  terrestrial  tortoises,  also  croco- 
diles, iguanas,  geckos,  &c.  All  the  inverte- 
brate classes  still  existing  had  appeared. 
Among  trees  and  plants  dicotyledons  now 
became  numerous ;  so  did  endogens  ;  among 
the  latter  are  a  palm  called  Nipa  [NIPA^NIPA- 
DITES]  and  other  tropical  species,  the  climate 
being  warmer  than  now. 

eocene  formation  or  system. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  EOCENE  B.  , 

eocene  period. 

Geol:  The  period  of  time  during  which  th« 
strata  described  under  EOCENE  B  were  being 
deposited. 

e-d-hlp'-pus,  s.    [Gr.  V1*  (MS)  =  the  dawn, 
and  iViros  (hippos)  —  a  horse.] 

Palceont:  A  genus  of  Equidce,  the  oldest 
known  member  of  the  horse  family.  The 
animals  were  of  small  size,  had  on  the  fore 
feet  four  toes  with  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and 
on  the  hind  ones  three  toes,  all  the  digits 
terminating  in  hoofs.  It  was  found  by  Marsh 
in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  New  Mexico. 

e-O-hy'-US,  s.    [Gr.  i^  (eos)  =  the  dawn,  and 
fa  (hus),  genit.  uos  (huos)  =  a  pig,  a  swine.] 

Palceont. :  The  oldest  known  of  the  Suidce 
(Pigs).  It  is  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North 
America. 

fi-d'-li-an,   E-Sl  -Ic,   a.      [.EOLIAN,  a.   (2), 

JEOLIC.] 

e-o'-li-an,  a.    [JEOLIAN,  a.  (l).] 

eolian-harp,  s. 

eolian-rocks,  s.pl. 

Geol.  :  [&olit.  rocks]. 
e-ol'-i-dn,  s.pl. 


i-Sl'-I-pile,  se  61  i  pile,  re  61  i  pyle, 
89-oT-O-pyle,  s.  [Lat.  leolipUte  (pi.),  from 
sEolus  =  the  god  of  winds,  and  pita.  =•  a  ball.] 
Mach. :  A  rotary  engine,  invented  by  Hero, 
of  Alexandria,  who  set  it  at  work  in  the 
Sera]. ion  about  B.C.  150.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  ball  of  metal  with  bent  arms.  The 
ball  was  about  two-thirds  filled  with  water, 
and  the  ball  put  on  the  fire.  When  steam 
was  generated  it  issued  from  the  bent  arms, 
and  by  reaction  caused  the  metal  globe  to  ro- 
tate. It  was  revived  in  the  United  States  for 
rotating  a  toy,  and  then  as  the  principle  of  a 
Banta's  Rotary  Steam-engine  Protector,  on 
May  28,  1867.  [REACTION  STEAM-ENOINE.] 

"  Considering  the  structure  of  that  globe,  the  exterior 
crust  and  the  waters  lyiug  round  under  it,  both  ex- 
1  »sed  to  the  sun.  we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  ail  eolipile." 
—Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

e'-ol-Is,  s.    [jEous.] 

e-6l  6-phon,  re  61  -6-phon,  s.    [In  Ger. 

ceolophon ;  Iroiu  Gr.  utoAo$w>>o«  (ai  'Ijj'hdnos) 
=.  with  changeful  notes  ;  uioAos  (aiolos)  = 
moving  with  the  wind,  with  changeful  notes, 
and  <fnavri  (phone)  =  sound.]  The  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,  the  seraphine.  It  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  melodion  and  of  the 
parlour  organ. 

e'-on,  s.    [JSoN.] 

e-op'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  qt*  (eos)  =  dawn,  and 
nrcpw  (pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Filices  containing  the 
oldest  known  tern.  It  is  Silurian. 

*eorl,  s.    [EARL.] 

i-d-SCOr'-pl-US,  s.    [Gr.  ^us  (eos) = the  dawn, 

and  o-Kopn-ios  (skorptos)  =  a  scorpion.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scorpions.  Eoscorpiu* 
carbonarius,  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
Illinois,  is  the  oldest  known  scorpion. 

e'-o-sin.  s.  [Gr.  yum  (eos)  =.  the  morning-red, 
daybreak  ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  roseate  dye-stuff,  tetrabromo- 
fluorescin,  CaoHgB^Oj.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  nuorescin  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid. 

e-os'-phor-ite,  s.    [Gr.  ^<is  (cos)  =  morning, 
i.e. ,  the  daybreak,  and  </M>P<K  (phoros)= bearing.  ] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Childrenite  (q.v.).   (Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

e-o^-theV-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  ^  (eos)=  the  dawn, 
and  0i)pio>>  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  from  the 
Eocene.  Eotherium  egyptiatum  is  the  oldest 
known  member  of  the  Manatee  order. 

t  e  6-ZO  -1C,  a.  [Gr.,  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  cozoon 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Geol. :  Pertaining  to  the  rocks  of  Laurentian 
age  in  which,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
first  life  began. 

e-O-£O'-6n,  s.  [Gr.  ipus  (eos)  =  the  dawn,  and 
$aov  (zoon)  =  a  living  animal.]  [Def.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  animals  named Eozoon 
because  when  first  examined,  which  was  in 
1864,  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  it  was  the 
oldest  fossil  then  known  to  exist,  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  held  to  be  the  dawn  of  animal 
life  upon  the  globe.  Prof.  King  and  others 
believed  it  not  organic,  but  Dr.  Win.  Carpenter, 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  and  other  experts, 
consider  it  a  Rhizopod  or  a  Foraminifer,  which 
at  present  is  not  the  accepted  opinion.  It 
occurs  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  and  is 
called  Eozoon  canadense.  It  seems  to  hare 
grown  in  reefs,  like  those  made  by  the  coral 
polypes. 

e-O-ZO  -on-al,  a.  [Eng.  eozoon  (q.v.) ;  suff.  -oi.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  fossil  named 
Eozoon,  or  containing  proof  of  the  dawn  of  life. 

eozoonal  rock,  s. 

Geol. :  The  rock  of  Laurentian  age,  in  which 
the  Eozoon  was  found  and  which  is  largely 
composed  of  it. 

2p-,  8p-i-,  pref-  [G-r-  «" i  («?*)•]  *•  Greek  pre- 
fix signifying  on,  upon,  over,  in  addition,  or 
near.  It  becomes  eph-  before  an  aspirate,  and 
ep-  before  a  vowel. 

fip-a'-cre-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epocr(w)  (q.v>, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridacete,  consisting  of 
the  genera  which  are  many-seeded. 


boil,  bo"y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  >hnn.    -tion.  -sicn  -  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  —  «»i*«-    -tioua,  -sions,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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epacridacese— epergne 


e'p-ajj-rl-da'-ce-fie,  3.  pt.  [Mod.  tat.  epacris, 
genit.  vpacriJ(vs)  (q.T.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 

sulf.  -ocecB.] 

Sot.  :  Epacrids.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Kxogens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  simple,  if  any,  hair. 
The  leaves  are  generally  alternate,  entire, 
sometimes  overlapping  each  other,  and  half 
sheathing  the  stem,  and  without  a  midrib; 
calyx  five,  rarely  four  -parted,  persistent, 
often  coloured;  corolla  with  live,  rarely  four 
segments;  stamens  generally  live,  with  one- 
celled  anthers  ;  ovary  sessile,  surrounded  by 
scales  ;  style  one  ;  stigma  generally  simple  ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular.  Found 
in  the  Indian  Archii>elago,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  where  they  replace  the  Ericaceae 
of  other  regions.  Lindley  in  1845  enumerated 
thirty  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  320. 

ep'-a-crids,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  epacris  (genit. 
epacridis),  and  Eng.  pi.  suflT.  -s.] 

Hot,  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Epacridacese. 

i-pac  -ris,  .1.  [Gr.  cn-axptof  (ejiakrios)  =  on 
the  heights,  from  oxpo  (akra)=  the  point,  the 
top  of  a  hill,  referring  to  the  fact  that  these 
plants  grow  on  the  tops  of  hills.] 

Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Epacridacese  (q.v.).  They  are 
branched  shrubs,  two  to  four  feet  high,  gener- 
ally with  sharp-pointed  lanceolate  or  cordate 
leaves,  and  axillary  white,  scarlet,  crimson, 
or  purple  flowers.  They  abound  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  4c.  Paxton  enumerates  twenty- 
four  as  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses, 
where  they  are  prized  for  their  elegance. 

e  -p&Ct,  s.  [Fr.  epacte  ;  Gr.  iirajcrai  (epaktai) 
(pi.)  =  intercalary  (days)  ;  CTTOKTOS  (epaLtos)  = 
brought  in  from  abroad,  foreign.  ] 

Chron.  :  A  number  which  indicates  the  ex- 
cess of  the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar 
one.  The  essential  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  moon  in  any  year,  and  its  epact 
denotes  the  moon's  age  on  the  first  of  January 
In  that  year.  If  the  new  moon  happens  011 
the  first  of  January,  the  epact  for  the  twelve 
months  then  beginning  is  0  or  zero.  The 
lunar  year  of  354  days  is  shorter  than  the 
solar  one  of  365  days  by  11  days,  and  this 
difference  runs  through  every  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle.  The  ei>act  of  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle  is  11,  that  of  the  second,  11  -1-  11  = 
22,  that  of  the  third  year  would  be  33  if  the 
moon  could  ever  be  so  old,  but  as  it  cannot  go 
beyond  30,  the  epact  is  33  -  30  =  8.  That  of 
the  fourth  is  3  +  11  =  14,  and  so  on. 

To  obtain  the  epact  or  moon's  age  for  the 
several  remaining  years  of  the  present  century, 
subtract  1  from  the  Golden  Number,  multiply 
the  remainder  by  11,  divide  the  amount  thus 
produced  by  30,  and  not  the  quotient  but  the 
remainder  is  the  epact. 

To  find  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any  year 
whatever,  divide  the  number  of  centuries  in 
the  year  by  4,  multiply  the  remainder  by  17, 
add  to  this  43  times  the  quotient  +  86,  and 
divide  the  total  by  25.  Subtract  the  quo- 
tient thus  formed  from  the  Golden  Number 
multiplied  by  11.  If  the  remainder  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  diminished  by  one  or  more 
thirties  take  it  or  them  from  it,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  epact  required.  (Sir  Harris  Nicolas  : 
Chron.  of  Hist.) 

"  Divide  by  three  ;  for  each  one  left  add  ten  ; 
Thirty  reject  :  ttie  prime  makes  epact  then." 
••  Harris,  ill  Johiaon. 

•Sp-BB-nSt'-Ick,  o.  [Gr.  iiraL>.vfri.Ko<t  (epai- 
netikos),  from  tmHuriu  (epaineo)  —  to  praise  ; 
cirotvof  (cpainos)  =  praise.]  Pleasing,  lauda- 
tory, encomiastic. 

"In  whatever  kind  of  poetry,  whether  the  eplck, 
the  dramatick.  tlie  epanctick,  the  bucolick,  or  the 
epigram."—  PhUUpt  :  Theatrical  Poetry  (Pret). 


e,  ••    t°r-  «*"  («PO  =  on>  and  «•>*• 

(ago)  =  to  lead.] 

lihet.  :  The  bringing  forward  of  a  number  of 
particular  exam]  iles  to  prove  a  universal  con- 
clusion ;  the  argument  of  induction. 

Sp-a-gOg'-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  ina.ywyt.Kv;  (epagSgikos), 
from  «iraywyrj  (epa<j6gi).~\ 

Rhet.  :  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to 
induction  ;  inductive. 

t  e-paT-pate,  a.    [Lat.  t  =»  oat,  without,  and 
palpum,  palpits  «  a  stroking.)    [PALPI.] 
Entom.  :  Without  palpi. 


ep-an-a-dl-plo'-sis,  *.     [Gr.,  from  iva-va- 

SiTrAow  (epanadiploo)  a  to  make  double,  to 
repeat ;  fan-Aow  (diploo)  =  to  double  ;  &nA<io« 
(diploos)  «  double.]  [ANADIPLOSIS.) 

Rhet. :  Repetition ;  a  term  applied  to  that 
figure  in  rhetoric  when  the  sentence  ends  with 
the  same  word  with  which  it  begins  :  as,  "Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  alway :  and  again  I  say,  Be- 
joice."  (Phil.  iv.  4.) 

<Sp  an-a-lep'  sis,   s.     [Gr.,  from  hi  (epi), 

and  aruAi)i/itf  (analepsis)  =  taking  up  again, 
If  petition  ;  avaXa.iJ.fta.vta  (analamuano)  =  to 
take  up  again,  to  repeat.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
same  word  or  clause  is  repeated  after  a 
parenthesis. 

gp  -an-aph'-  6-ra,  s.  [Gr.  iiraveufttpu  (epa- 
naphero)  =  to  bring  back,  to  repeat.  ] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  a  word  or  phrase 
is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses. 

ep  an-ar-tho'-sls,  s.    [EPANORTHOSIS.] 

ep-an-as'-tro-phS,  ».     [Gr.,  from  «Vara<r- 

Tpf<f>>a  (epanastrepho)  =  to  return.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  the  end  of  one  clause 
is  made  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

ep-an'~6-dSs,  s.     [Gr.,  from  M  (epi),  and 
a.vo&os  (anodos)  =  a  way  up  :  ova.  (ana)  =  up, 
and  oio j  (hodos)  =  a  way.] 
Rhetoric  : 

1.  A  figure  in  which  a  sentence  or  member 
is  inverted  or  repeated  backwards. 

2.  A  return  to  the  principal  heads  or  to  the 
proper  subject  of  a  discourse  after  a  digres- 
sion, or  in  order  to  consider  the  topics  sepa- 
rately and  more  particularly. 

e"p-&n'-d-dy\  s.    [EPANODOS  ] 

Bot. :  The  reversion  of  an  irregular  flower 
to"  one  of  a  regular  form. 

Sp-an-or-tho'-sfa,  s.  [Gr.  from  iwavop86<a 
(ejxiiwrthoo)  =  to  set  straight,  to  correct,  from 
CTTI  (epi)  =  up,  and  dvopQ6u>  (anorthoo)  =  to 
set  straight  up ;  6p9ds  (orthos)  =  straight.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  person 
recalls  what  lie  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute 
stronger  or  more  significant  words. 

t  gp-an'-thous,  a.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  npon, 
aiid  ai/0o;  (authos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Growing  upon  a  flower.  Used  of 
certain  fungi. 

*ep-arch',  «.  [Gr.  en-apxo?  (eparchos)  =  a 
commander  ;  trrapxw  (eparclio)  =  to  command, 
to  be  a  commander  :  ivi  (epi)  =  on,  upon,  and 
opx<«i  (arclw)  =  to  rule.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  governor  or  prefect  of  a 
province  or  eparchy. 

"The  prefects  aud  the  eparehs  will  resort 
To  the  Bucoleon  with  what  ayeed  they  may." 
Taylor  :  Isaac  Vomnenus,  it  S. 

*  Sp'-ar-Chy,  s.     [Gr.  iirapxi*  (eparchia),  from 

«jrapx<>5  (eparckos).] 
t      Greek  Antiq. :  A  province  or  district  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch. 

e  pa  ule,  s.    [Fr.  epaule  =  the  shoulder.] 

Fort. :  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion ;  the 
salient  angle  formed  by  the  face  and  flank. 

c  p;i  ule  ment,  s.  [Fr.  ;  epaule  =  the  shoul- 
der.) A  species  of  breastwork  formed  to 
defend  the  flank  of  a  post  or  any  other  place. 
A  work  thrown  up  to  defend  troops  from  an 
attacking  force  ;  usually  shoulder  high,  hence 
the  name  epaulement.  The  expression  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  whole  mass 
of  earth,  &c.,  which  protects  the  guns  in  a 
battery  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

3p'  au-lctte,  *  cp'-au-lgt,  *.  [Fr.  epau- 
lette, from  epaule  =  the  shoulder.] 

Mil. :  A  shoulder-piece  ;  an  ornamental 
badge  worn  on  the  shoulder,  and  made  of 
various  forms  and  material  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  use  of  epaulettes 
was  abolished  in  the  British  army  in  1855,  but 
they  are  still  worn  by  naval  officers  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

"  Their  old  vanity  ww  dazzled  and  >educed  by  mili- 
tary liveries,  cockades,  and  epauteti'—Hurke :  Appeal 
from  Old  to  Una  Whiyi. 

Sp'-au-le't-tSd,  a.  [Eng.  epniilett(e) ;  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  wearing  epaulettes. 


*  e-paul-iere  (e-poT-yare),  *  e-paul-let 

(6  -pol-le),  «.    [Fr.  epaule  *  the  shoulder.] 
Mil.  Antiq.  :  A  shoulder-piece,  or  protec- 


tion  for  the  shoulder,  made  either  of  one  ot 
several  successive  plates.  It  was  fastened  to 
the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  by  laces  or  points. 

ep  ax'-I-al,  o.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  over, 
and  Lat.  axis;  Gr.  of  we  (axSn).] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  muscles 
lying  above  the  embryonio  vertebral  axis. 
They  are  called  by  Huxley  episkeletal  muscles. 
[EPISKELETAL.]  There  are  two  divisions  of 
them  :  adorso-lateral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
long  and  shorter  erector  muscles  of  the  spine 
and  head,  and  a  ventro-lateral,  as  the  genio- 
hyoid,  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  other  muscles. 

S-peir'-a,  *.  [From  Gr.  iireipv<a  (epeiruo),  Epic 
and  Ionic  for  cirepvw  (eperiio)  =  to  pull  to ; 
iiri  (epi)  =  to,  towards,  and  tpv<a  (eruff)  =  to 
draw  or  drag.) 

Zool. :  \  genus  of  Arachnid*,  the  typicaV 
one  of  the  family  Epeiridse.  Ei>eira'diademn 
is  the  garden  spider.  It  lias  eight  eyes,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head. 
It  constructs  a  web  with  radiating  threads, 
connected  by  concentric  circles,  in  the  centre 
of  which  it  takes  its  stand,  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance and  entanglement  of  its  prey. 

e-peir'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epeir(a),  and 
Cat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Arachnid*  (Spiders),  order 
Araneida  or  Dimerosomata ;  type  Epeira(q.v.). 

ep-en  90  phal  ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epenceph- 
al(on),  and  Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epen- 
cephalon ;  the  occipital  or  back  part  of  the 
brain. 

"  The  epencephalic  or  occipital  vertebra  has  also  a 
neural  and  a  hannal  arch."— Todd  t  liotaman  :  Phyiioi 
Anat.,  ii.  597, 

Sp-e'n-ceph'-al-o'n,  s.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  eyKtqia)uos'(engkephalos)  =  the  brain.] 

Anat. :  A  portion  of  the  brain  which,  with 
the  metencephalon,  constitutes  the  posterior 

Primary  vesicle.    The  epencephalon  compre- 
ends  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  with 
the   anterior  part   of  the   fourth   ventricle. 
(Qitain.) 

e'p-en-dy'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  im  (epi)  =.  upon,  and 
ti/Sii/xa  (endumit)  =  a  garment ;  in  Fr.  epen- 
dyme.] 

Anat. :  A  delicate  epitheliated  structure, 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  skin  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  (Quain.) 

cpendyma  ventriculorum,  s. 
Anat. :    The   same   as    EFENDTMA    (q.v.). 
(Quain.) 

*  ep  c  net  ic,  a.    [EPANETIC.] 

e'-pen'-the'-slB,  *  S-pSn'-thS-f  y.  s.  [Gr., 
from  iireirtiOriiu.  (epentithemi)  =  to  place  upon ; 
iiri  (epi)  —  upon ;  Ttffrj/ii  (tithemi)  =  to  place  ; 
Fr.  i'jn'i,tlu:-f.\ 

Gram :  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  as  alitium  for  alitum. 

cp  en-thet'-Ic,  a.  [G.  iiri  (epi)  -  on,  upon : 
<v0erot  (enthetos)  =  put  in  ;  eiri't/ij/ii  (entithimi) 
=  to  place  or  put  in.] 

Gram. :  Inserted  or  added  in  the  middle  of 
a  word. 

e  pergne  (g  silent),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  Fr.  epargne  -  thrift,  economy.) 
An  ornamented  stand  for  a  large  dish  on  a 
table. 


p 
h 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


eperua— ephippium 
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(B-per'-n-a,  s.  [From  eperu,  the  Guyanan 
name  of  the  fruit  of  Eperua  falcata.  (See 
def.)] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Caesalpiniese,  tribe  Amherstieae.  Eperua 
falcata,  the  Wallaba  tree  of  Guiana,  has 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  peduncles  of 
flowers.  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  says  that  the 
•wood  is  deep  red,  frequently  varied  with 
•whitish  streaks,  hard,  heavy,  shining,  im- 
pregnated with  an  oily  resin,  and  in  conse- 
quence very  durable.  (Lindley,  &c.) 

fc-pex-e-ge  -sis>  ».  [Gr.,  from  «irefTry«'o»i<u 
(epexegeomai)  =  to  narrate  in  detail  ;  tfjr/f'0/u.a, 
(exegeomai)  =c  to  lead  out,  to  detail  :  «f  (er)  = 
out,  and  ijye'ofiai  (hegeomai)  =  to  lead.]  [Ex- 
BOESIS.]  A  full  or  detailed  account  or  exple- 
nation  of  something  which  has  gone  before  ; 
exegesis. 

8-pex-e-get'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  iwi  (erf),  and 
Eng.  exegetical  (q.v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  an 
epexegesis  ;  explanatory  of  something  which 
has  gone  before  ;  exegetical. 


e'-phah,  t  e  -pha,  *.    [Heb.  no>» 

probably  from  an  old  Coptic  or  Egyptian 
word,  spelled  in  Septuagint  Gr.  oi<j>i  (oiphi), 
and  oi<t>ei  (oiphei)  =  a  measure  of  capacity.] 

Weights  A  Measures  :  A  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Jews,  containing  ten  omers  (Exod. 
xvi.  36).  It  was  used  for  dry  goods,  such  as 
flour,  barley,  Ac.  (Judg.  vi.  19  ;  Ruth  ii.  17). 
It  was  the  same  in  capacity  as  the  bath,  but 
the  latter  was  for  liquids  (Ezek.  xlv.  10,  11, 
14).  Calculations  made  from  some  statements 
of  Josephus,  give  the  ephah  a  capacity  of 
1985-77  cubic  inches. 

"  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and 
unleavened  cakes  of  an  tphah  of  flour."—  Judf  et  vi.  19 

&-phe  -be,  ».  [Gr.  ifafas  (ephebos)  =  a  kind 
of  cup.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Ephebidae. 

i-phe  -bl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epkeb(e),  and 
Lai  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wto.! 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Hymeno- 
thalameae. 

ip_h'-e-dra,  ».  [Lat.  ephedra,  from  Gr. 
i<t>eSpa  (ephedra)  =  a  setting  by  or  at  a  thing, 
a  plant,  perhaps  Eyuisetum  sylvaticum.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gnetaceae.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious  ;  the  males  iu  catkins,  with  a 
fcifid  calyx,  seven  stamens,  with  four  inferior 
and  two  superior  anthers  ;  the  females  with  a 

?nintuple  two-parted  calyx,  two  ovaries,  and 
wo  seeds.  The  species  occur  in  all  the  four 
divisions  of  the  world.  Their  fruit  is  said  to 
I*  mucilaginous,  eatable,  sub-acid,  and  slightly 
pnrgent.  The  branches  and  flowers  of  the 
Asiatic  Ephedras  were  formerly  sold  as  styp- 
tics. 

fc-phe  lis  (pi.  e  pher  -I-des),  s.  [Or.  iVMw 
(ephelis)  (sing.  )  =  an  iron  -band  on  a  box 
cover,  (pi.)  freckles  :  «»t  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
ijAoc  (kelos)  —  a  nail,  or  f>\urs  (helios)  =  the 
Bun.  (Liddell  A  Scott.)] 

ifed.  :  A  term  for  the  freckles  which  appear, 
in  persons  of  fair  complexion,  on  those  parts 
of  the  skin  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
is  also  used  to  designate  these  patches  occur- 
ring on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

i-phem'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  tyriufpov  (ephemeron) 
=  (1)  a  short-lived  insect,  the  May-fly  ;  (2)  a 
poisonous  plant  :  ciri  (epi)  here  =  for,  and 
ijfifpa.  (hemera)  =  a  day.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ephemeridae  (q.v.).  Ephemera  vulgnta  is  the 
May-fly  or  Day-fly.  The  larva  is  aquatic.  In 
the  perfect  state  it  lives  a  very  short  time. 
Its  emergence  from  the  water  is  not  so  strik- 
ing a  phenomenon  as  is  that  of  its  congeners 
in  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  which 
emerge  in  immense  swarms,  like  driving  snow 
flakes,  one  evening,  and,  having  deposited 
their  eggs,  leave  their  dead  bodies  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  banks  of  their  natal  stream  on 
the  morning  of  the  very  next  day.  [ETYM.] 

S-phem  -er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  e^ij/iepot  (ephe- 
meras), from  en-i  (epi)  =  on,  and  qpt'pa  (hemera) 
=  a  day.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day  ; 
existing  only  for  a  day. 


2.  Fig.  :  Short-lived  ;  continuing  or  existing 
only  for  a  short  time. 

"  When  the  gale  of  ephemeral  popularity,  shall  have 
gradually  subsided."—  Knox:  On  Grammar  School*. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  thing  which  lives  or  con- 
tinues only  for  a  day  ;  anything  short-lived. 

*  e'-phe'in-er-&r-it-:jf,  s.     [Bug.   ephemeral  ; 
-tty.]    A  transient  trine. 

"This  lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  tphtmtrali- 
tie*  while  Gerard  wrote  the  immortal  lives."—  C. 
Keade  Cloister  i  Hearth,  ch.  Ixi. 

*  e-phem  -er  an,  s.    [Gr.  ifanipos  (epheme- 
ros).]    Anything  which  is  ephemeral. 

"  The  least  of  these  small  insected  ephemerani."— 
Jtoteell:  Lrttert.  bk.  ii.,  let.  60. 

Sph-e-mer  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemer- 
(um)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  inoperculate 
terminal  foliated  mosses. 

*  S-phS-mer'-Ic,  a.      [Gr.   «<>»)>«p<K  (epheme- 
ros).]    The  same  as  EPHEMERAL  (q.v.). 

eph-S-mer'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemeral) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

1.  Entom.  :  May-flies.      A    family    of  neu- 
ropterous     insects  ;     family     Subulicornes. 
Antennae  very  small,  three  jointed.     Wings 
perpendicular  or  nearly  so,  the  anterior  pair 
much  the  larger.    Body  terminating  in  three 
setae.    Anterior  legs  protruded  forwards  to  be 
used  as  organs  of  touch.    The  larvae,  which, 
except  that  they  want  wings,  much  resemble 
the  perfect  insect,  are  aquatic,  breathing  by 
branchiae.    According  to  Swammerdam,  they 
are  three  years  in  reaching  the  perfect  state, 
when  they  come  forth  immediately  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  and  die.    The  chief  genera  are 
Oxycypha,   with  only  two  wings;  Sloe  with 
four,  the  hinder  ones,  however,  being  minute; 
Bae'tis  and  Ephemera  with  the  inferior  wings 
larger,  the  former  with  three  ocelli,  the  latter 
with  two.    [EPHEMERA.] 

2.  Palceont.  :    Mr.    Scndder    believes    his 
Platephemera   antiqua,    from    the    Devonian 
rocks  of  North  America,  to  be  one  of  the 
Ephemeridae.    The  family  is  believed  also  to 
have  had  representatives  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.    [EPHEMERITES.]     If  so,  then  its  dis- 
covery in  all  the  intermediate  strata  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

S-phem'-er-Id,  *.    [EPHEMERIDVE.] 

Zool.  :  An  insect  of  the  family  Ephemeridae 
(q.v.). 

"  Larger  than  that  of  any  recent  Ephemeridt,'— 
mcholion  :  Palceont.,  i.  40*. 

e-phem'-er-Is  (pi.  S-phe-mer'-I-des),  *. 

[Gr.  =  a  diary.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  journal,  a  diary,  an  account  of  daily 

transactions. 

2.  An  almanack. 

"  Let  him  make  an  ephemeridet,  read  Suisset  the  cal- 
culator's works.  Scaliger  De  Emendatioue  Temporum. 
and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them." 
—Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  281. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  (Of  a  planet)  :  The  place  of  the 
planet  for  a  number  of  successive  days. 

2.  Literature: 

(1)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  other  periodical  literature. 

(2)  A  record  of  events  which  have  happened 
on  the  same  date  in  different  years. 

e-phem   er-ist,  s.    [EPHEMERIS.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  journal  or  diary;  a  diarist. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  daily  motions  a.nd 
positions  of  the  planets  ;  an  astrologer. 

"  The  night  before  he  was  discoursing  of  and  slight- 
ing the  art  of  foolish  astrologers,  and  geiiethiacal 
ephrmrrists,  that  pry  into  the  horoscope  of  nativities." 
—Bowell. 

S-phem-er-l'-tes,  *•  [Mod.  Lat  ephemer(a); 
-ites.] 

Paltfont.  :  A  presumed  genus  of  Ephemeridae 
of  Carboniferous  age. 

e-phem  -er-6-morph,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ephem- 
ero(n),  and  Gr.  fiop4»/  (morphe)  =  form.]  A 
term  coined  by  Bastian,  to  include  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  under  one  general  designation. 

"  The  transformation  from  the  vegetal  to  the 
animal,  and  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetal  modes 
of  growth  so  common  among  ff>hemerom'jrph4.'-  — 
Battian  :  The  Brain  an  Organ  of  Mind,  ch.  i. 


*  e'-phem'-er-on,  s.  [Gr.  ex^jpcpov  (ephem- 
eron).]  [EPHEMERA.]  The  same  as,  but  more 
correct  than,  EPHEMERA  (q.v.). 


ephemeron-worm,  $.  The  ephemera 
which,  however,  continues  long  in  the  worm 
or  larva  state.  It  is  when  it  reaches  the  per- 
fect state  that  it  is  ephemeral  in  the  duration 
of  its  life.  [EPHEMERA.] 

"  Swamraerdam  observes  of  the  epht  me  rvn-wormt, 
that  thrir  food  is  clay,  and  that  they  nuke  their  cell* 
of  the  same  "—Derham:  Phynco-Theoloyy. 

*  e-phem  er-ous,  a.  [Gr.  f<f>w"pot  (ephim- 
eros).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Ephemeral,  short-lived. 

"The  eph-meroui  tale  that  does  its  business,  and 
dies  in  a  OMy.'—Btaiu:  French  Knulution. 

2.  Bot.  :  Lasting  only  a  day. 

e-phem  -er-um,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
«4>ij/ifpos  (ephemeras)  =  lasting  but  a  day.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ephem- 
ereae  (q.v.). 

fc-phe  -sian  (sian  as  zhyun),  ».  &  o.  [Lat., 
Ac.,  Ephesus;  Gr.  "E$eo-o«  (Ephesos);  i  con- 
nective, and  Eng.,  etc.  adj.  suff.  -on.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Ephesus,  a  cele- 
brated city  in  classic  times,  one    of  those 
belonging  to  the  Ionic  Confederation.    It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  <;eng.  :  A  native  of  Ephesus. 

2.  (PI.)  Scrip.  Canon:  St  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (q.v.). 

H  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  : 
Scrip.  Canon  :  One  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  seems  to  have  been  sent  forth 
by  St.  Paul  about  A.D.  62,  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  30-31  ;  Eph. 
n'i.  1,  iv.  1.)  He  sent  it  to  its  destination  by 
the  hand  of  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21).  The 
Church  at  Ephesus  had  been  founded  by  Paul 
himself,  or  at  least  he  had  raised  it  from  the 
feebleness  in  point  of  numbers  and  knowledge 
in  which  it  had  been  when  he  commenced  his 
missionary  work  in  that  city.  For  two  years 
he  preached  Christ,  not  merely  to  the  perma- 
nent residents  in  Ephesus,  but  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  resorted  thither  as  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Diana,  then  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts  xix.  10). 
When  driven  from  the  city  owing  to  a  riot 
raised  by  one  whose  craft  would  have  been  in 
danger  had  idolatry  fallen,  he  retained  a  deep 
interest  in  his  converts  ;  and,  despatching 
Tychicus  to  inquire  after  their  welfare'(Eph. 
vi.  21),  gave  him  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  for  the  Church  just  named,  with 
another  to  the  Church  at  Colosse  (Col.  iv.  7). 
Between  these  two  there  is  great  similarity, 
and  that  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been 
written  first.  In  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity De  Wette,  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  considered  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians a  mere  imitation  of  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians, allowing  it,  however,  to  be  a  production 
of  the  first'  century  ;  while  Ferdinand  Baur 
rejected  both,  believing  at  least  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  to  show  traces  of  Gnosticism 
and  Montanism.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that  the  converts  at 
Ephesus  were  mainly  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  11, 
iii.  1),  and  prominent  in  the  didactic  part 
of  the  letter  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  severs  Jew  and  Gentile,  putting  l>oth 
on  the  same  level  of  privilege  within  his 
Church  (Eph.  ii.  11-22,  iii.  1-6).  The  Epistle 
concludes  with  a  series  of  practical  exhor- 
tations. 

eph  e-slte,  s.  [From  Ephesus,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  it  occurs.] 

If  in.  :  A  pearly  white  mineral,  hard  enough 
to  scratch  glass.  Sp.gr.  3'15  to  3'20.  Compos.: 
silica  30-4  to  31'54  ;  alumina  56'45  to  57'89; 
lime  1'89  to  2'11  ;  protoxide  of  iron  I'O  to 
1-34  ;  soda  with  a  little  potassa  4'41  ;  water 
3  09  to  3-12.  (Dana.) 


*  eph-I-al'-te^,  *.  [Gr.  «<^ioAT?^  (ephialtis) 
=  one  who  leaps  upon,  the  nightmare  :  firi 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  oAAo^ou  (hallomai)  =  to 
spring,  leap,  or  bound.] 

Med.  :  The  nightmare.   It  is  now  technically 
known  by  its  Latin  name  incubus  (q.v.). 

"The  ephialtet,  or  night  -mare,  is  called  by  the 
common  people  witch-riding."  —  Brand:  Popular 
AnOquilie*. 

e-phip  -pl-um,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  i<f>iirmov 

(ephippion)  =  anything  placed  on  a  horse's 

back,  such  as  a  horse-cloth,  or  a  saddle  :  ivi 

(epi)  •=•  upon,  and  I«r»o*  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

Zool.  :   A  receptacle   on   the  back  of  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  joM;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zBma.    -  cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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ephod— epicure 


entomostrocan  called  Daphnia.  in  which  the 
•winter  eggs  are  deposited.  (Nicholson.) 

Cph  -Od,  §  -pho'd,  >.  [Heb.,  but  partly  of 
Aramaic  form,  TIEN  (epftod),  from  TZt*  (aphad) 
=  to  gird  to,  on,  or  about ;  to  wrap  about.] 

Hebrew  Archaeology : 

1.  A  short  coat  covering  the  shoulders  and 
breast  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  was  in 
two  pieces,  one  covering  the  breast  and  the 
other  the  upper 
part  of  the  back, 
the  connection 
between  the  two 
being  main- 
tailed  above  by 
shoulder  -  pieces 
With  clasps  made 
of  two  large  onyx 
Stones,  each  in- 
scribed with  the 
names  of  six  of 
the  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  two 
•were,  moreover, 
united  beneath 
by  a  "  carious 
Kirdle"  of  gold, 
blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  EPHOD. 

twined  linen, 

•With  cunning  work,  encircling  the  waist  The 
breast-plate  of  judgment  with  the  "  Urim  and 
Thummim"  was  to  be  affixed  to  it  in  front 
by  golden  rings.  There  was,  moreover,  to  be 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  a  second  and  larger 
coat,  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven-work,  blue 
In  colour,  with  a  hole  above  for  the  neck  and 
•  hem  beneath  with  alternate  pomegranates 
C&d  golden  bells. 

?  2.  A  similar  but  less  splendid  garment,  de- 
scribed as  of  lirun,  worn  by  Samuel  when,  as 
a  boy,  he  wa?  engaged  in  the  temple  service 
fl  Sam.  ii.  18) ;  by  king  David  when  he  took 
joyous  part  in  the  removal  of  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12),  and  even  by  the  ordinary 
priests  of  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18). 

t3.  Apparently  an  idol  of  a  particular 
Character  (Judges  viii.  24-27,  xvii.  5,  xviii. 
18,  20). 

€ph'-or,  *.  [Or.  tyopot  (ephoros)  =  overseeing ; 
i<f>opaia  (ephorao)  —  to  oversee  :  iiri  (epi)  = 
over,  and  op«uo  (horao)  to  see,  to  look.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  five  magistrates  chosen 
at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  highest  power, 
controlling  even  the  kings. 

Cph'-or  al,  a.    [Eng.  ephor;  -al.]    Of  orper- 
>    taming  to  an  ephor. 

8pri'-6r-al-ty,  *.  [Eng.  ephoral;  -ty.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  term  of  office  of  an  ephor. 

*  fiph'  -  6"  -  rtta,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Or.  e<popot 
(«P/KWO«).]  An  Ephor  (q.v.). 

•S-phyr'-a  (yr  as  ir),  ».     [Lat.  Ephyra ;  Gr. 
*£<f>0pa  (tphura)  =  the  old  name  of  Corinth.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  pseudo-genus  of  Rhizostomidse,  being 
the  "  hydra-tuba"  or  larva  state  of  Aurelia  or 
other  true  genera  of  the  family. 

2.  A  genus  of  Oeometer  moths.    Several 
species  are  British. 

fcp'-i  blast,   $.     [Or.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 

/SAaoTo's  (bhutot)  =  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Foster  and  Bal- 

four  to  what  is  by  Quain  and  others  called  the 

ectoderm  (q.v.). 

2p  I  ble  -ma,  s.  [Or.  iirip\nna  (epiblema)  = 
that  which  is  thrown  over,  a  cloak.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  the 
young  and  tender  epidermis  of  plants  still  in 
bud  or  that  covering  young  ovules  in  the 
ovary. 

£p'  lc(  *  2p'-Ick,  a,  A  s.  [Lat.  epictu,  from 
Or.  (iriKot  (epikvs)  =  epic,  narrative ;  tiro* 
(epos)  =  a  word,  a  narrative,  a  song.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Narrative,  containing  or  of  the 
nature  of  narrative,  heroic.  The  term  is  speci- 
fically applied  to  a  poem  which  narrates  the 
history,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  notable 
action  or  achievement,  or  series  of  actions  or 
achievements,  accomplished  by  some  distin- 
guished hero.  The  most  celebrated  epic  poems 
are-in  Greek  literature,  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


of  Homer  ;  in  Latin,  the  JEneid  of  Virgil ;  and 
in  English,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

"The  subject  of  th«  epic  poem  limit  be  some  one 
great,  complex  action.  The  principal  iwrsonages  must 
belong  to  the  high  platen  of  the  world,  and  must  be 
grand  Mid  elevated  iu  their  idea*,  anil  In  their  bearing. 
The  measure  mutt  l>e  of  a  sonorous  dignity  befitting 
the  subject.  The  action  is  carried  on  by  a  mixture  of 
narrative,  dialogue,  and  soliloquy.  Briefly  to  express 
Its  main  requisites,  the  epic  |«>f  m  treats  of  one  great, 
complex  action  in  a  grand  style,  and  with  fulnesn  of 
detail.  -.Or  Arnold. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  a 
narrative  poem  describing  in  elevated  style 
the  achievements  of  some  hero. 

"  In  pompous  epic,  tow'ring  odes, 
I  strut  with  heroes,  feast  with  gods." 

Somerrile :  The  Happy  Lunatic. 

*  ep'-Ic  al,  a.     [Eng.  epic ;   -al.]     The  same 
as  Epic  (q.v.). 

Sp-i-ca'-lyx,   *.      [Or.   iiri  (epi),  and  a-oAwf 
(kalux)  =  a  covering,  seed-vessel,  shell,  or  pod.  ] 
Bot. :  An  outer  calyx,  an  involucre. 

*  ep  i  car  I  dans,  ep  I  car  I-des,  *.  pi. 
[Gr.  «wi  (epi)  —  upon,  and  *copis  (torn)  = 
a  shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Zool. :  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Isopodous 
Crustaceans  founded  by  Latreille.  They  are 
now  the  family  Bopyridse  (q.v.).  They  are 
parasitic  on  shrimps.  [Etym.] 

ep  I  carp,   s.     [Or.  iwi  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
KopTrov  (karpos)  —  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  integument  or  skin  of  a  fruit,  or 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp.  It  is 
produced  by  the  underside  of  the  carpillary 
leaf.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  sarcocarp 
or  flesh  and  the  endocarp  or  stone  (q.v.). 

*  ep  1  9ede,   *  ep-i-ced,  *  ip-i-ced'-I- 

um,  s.  [Lat.  epicedium,  from  Gr.  iirucri&eiov 
(epikedeion)  —  a  dirge ;  ivucyScios  (epikedeios) 
=  funereal :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  *rj6o,-  (kedos) 
=  grief ;  Fr.  epicede.]  A  funeral  hymn  or 
song ;  a  dirge. 

"  We  are  yet  in  hope  of  somewhat  to  come  forwarde, 
to  the  inistymable  glory  of  the  land,  namely  his  worthy 
works  de  Antiqtiitate  Britannica.  et  de  llluttribui 
ririi,  with  hys  epigrams  and  epicedei."— Bale  :  Dedic. 
of  Ltland't  Itinerary  (1M9). 

*  Sp-I-ced'-I-al,   a.     [Eng.  epiced(e);   -ial.] 
Of  or  pertairing  to  an   epicede ;    funereal, 
elegiac. 

* Sp-i-ced'-i-an,  o.  &  *.  [Eng. eplced(e);  -ion.] 
A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EPICEDIAL  (q.v.). 


B.  As  subst.  :  An  epicede  ;  a  funeral  hymn 
or  song. 

"  Black-eyed  swans 
Did  sing  a*  wof  ul  r/jicediam 
As  they  would  straightwnys  die." 

Chapman  :  Hero  t  Ltander,  seat,  iv. 

*  Sp-i-ced'-I-um,  s.     [Lat.]    An  epicede 
(q.v.). 

"  These,  your  own  anthems,  shall  become 
Your  lasting  epicediam." 

Sandj/t:  Paraphraie. 

ep'  i  -90110,  a.  [Lat.  epiccenus,  from  Gr. 
iiriicot.vos  (epikoinos)  =  comnion  :  iiri  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  KOIW>«  (fcot?ios)  =  common  ;  Fr. 
epicene.] 

Gram.  :  Of  common  gender  ;  a  term  applied 
to  nouns  which  have  but  one  form  to  indicate 
animals  of  both  sexes  :  as,  Lat.  ovis  =  a  sheep. 

*  ep  -  1  -  98  -  ras'  -  tic,  a.    [Gr.  «»m«pao-Tuc<k 
(epikerastikos)   =    tempering    the    humours  : 
(vc.iccpai'yvfAt  (epikerunnnmi)  =   to  mix  ;    Fr. 
epicerastique.]    Lenient,  assuaging. 


*.     [Or.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
XeiAot  (clieilos)  =  a  lip.] 

Bot.  :  The  upper  half  of  the  lip  of  a  strangu- 
lated or  jointed  orchid  flower. 

Sp-i-chi-re'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  attempt,  from 
iwixtipfu  (epicheireo)  =  to  attempt,  to  put 
one  s  hand  to  :  iwi  (epi)  =  upon,  and  x"P 
(cheir)  -  the  hand.] 

Logic  6?  Rhet.  :  A  syllogism  in  which  the 
proof  of  the  major  or  minor  premise,  or  both, 
is  introduced  with  the  premises  themselves, 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 

iSp-I-chlcr-hy'  drln,  «.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  chlorhydrin(s)  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :   Glycidic  hydrochloride,  C3HSC1O, 
CHa 

°<l 
or,       X3H 

CHjCl.     It   is    {Homeric    with    mono- 
chloracetone,  CIM'l  o-rll:).    Epichlorhydrin 


is  obtained  by  adding  finely  powdered  caustic 
soda  slowly  to  dichlorhydrin,  but  the  tempera- 
ture  must  not  rise  above  130°.  Then  it  is  dis- 
tilled. Epichlorhydriu  is  a  colourless  liquid 
insoluble  in  water;  it  boils  at  117°.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  unites 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  sym- 
metrical dichlorhydrin,CH2Cl-CH(OH)-CH'2CL 
By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  converted  into 
monochlorhydrin.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  chlor-lactic  acid,  CHZC1  CH(OH)'C'O-OH. 

Sp-I-Chlor'-ite,  *  .  [Gr.  tiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
over,  with,  and  Eng.,  Azc.  chlorite  (q.v.Ji 
Named  so  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  akin  to 
chlorite.] 

Min.  :  A  dull  green  mineral  with  a  white  or 
greenish  streak,  and  greasy  lustre.  It  occurs 
fibrous  or  columnar.  Hardness  2  to  2'5;  sp. 
gr.  2'76.  Compos.  :  Silica  10'48  ;  alumina 
10  96  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  8'72  ;  protoxide  of 
iron  8'96  ;  magnesia  23  ;  lime  6'68  ;  water 
10  18.  Found  at  Harzburg. 

*  Sp-i-chbV-i'-al,  a.  [Gr.  «riv<ipioc  (epicM- 
rws)  from  iwi  (epi)  =  on,  in,  and  \wpa  (chord) 
=  the  country.]  Belonging  to  the  country. 

"Local  or  ryichorial  superstitious."—  De  Qainctfi 
Modern  SuperttUion, 

ep-i-cli'-nal,  a.  [Or.  iwi  (epi)  =  upon,  ami 
icAiVi/  (Mine)  =  a  couch.] 

Bot.  :  Placed  upon  the  disc  or  receptacle  of 
a  flower. 


-c  a.     [Gr.  iwi  (epi)  =  upon,  x<6Ao»> 
(koton)  =  the  colon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  The  colon  ;  pertaining  to  the  part  of 
the  abdomen  so  situated. 

8p-I-c6n'-dyle,  s.    [Gr.  i*i  (epi)  =  upou,  and 
Bug.  omdj/k(q.v.).] 

Atiat.  :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to 
what  is  generally  called  simply  a  condyla 
(q.v.). 

«5p-i-cor-oT-lIne,  a.   [Or.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon  ; 

Lat.  corolla  (q.v.),  and  Eug.,  Ac.  suff.  -int.] 

Bot.  :  Inserted  in  or  upon  the  corolla. 


a.      [Mod.   Lat.  eptcraniMm 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ai.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium.  Thus  the  occipito-frontal  aponeuro- 
sis  is  called  also  the  epicranial  aponeurosia. 
There  are  also  epicranial  muscles.  They  are 
the  same  as  the  occipito-frontal  ones.  (Quain.) 

t  tSp-X-cra'-Hi-ftin,  «.    [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 

and  upaviov  (kranion)  =  the  skull.] 

Anat.  :  The  soft  parts  covering  the  cranium 
or  skull. 

g-pic-ti'-tl-an  (ti  as  Bhl),  a.  [Seedef.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  Rome 
as  a  slave,  but  the  means  by  which  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  and  rose  to  eminence  are 
not  known. 

Sp'-I-ciire,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

*  1.  Orig.  :  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  cele- 
brated philosopher,  born  at  Gargettus,  in- 
Samos,  B.C.  342.  Iu  B.C.  306  he  founded  the 
school  of  philosophy  at  Athens  which  after- 
wards bore  his  name.  He  died  in  B.C.  270. 
He  taught  that  the  true  end  of  existence  is  a 
species  of  quietism,  iu  which  the  philosopher 
holds  himself  open  to  all  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  the  temperate  indulgence  of 
his  ordinary  appetites,  and  the  recollection  of 
past,  with  the  anticipation  of  future  enjoy- 
ments, are  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply. 

"So  the  epirurei  sny  of  the  Stoic's  felicity  placed  In 
virtue,  that  it  is  like  the  feeling  of  a  player,  who,  If 
be  were  left  of  his  auditors  and  their  applause,  hs) 
would  straight  Iw  out  of  heart  and  couuteuauce.'— 
Bacon  :  Colour*  o/  Good  t  Bail. 

*2.  Any  one  who,  like  Epicurus,  denied  a 
divine  providence.  In  use  among  the  old 
English  divines. 

"  The  epicure  grants  there  Is  a  Ood,  but  denies  hi* 
providence."—  Sudeitlutm:  Athenian  Babbler.  (Trench: 
Select  Ulouary,  p.  70.) 

3.  Owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
ethical  system  of  Epicurus,  as  one  charac- 
terized by  gross  sensualism,  the  word  became 
applied  to  one  who  gave  himself  up  to  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  especially  those  of  the  table. 

"  It  Is  a  maxim  with  some  In  modem  days,  never  to 
ask  a  favour  of  an  epicure  till  after  his  meals."-* 
Cvjaii  :  On  the  Patttont,  vol.  L.  pi  it  ch.  ii.,  ^  18. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce -  6;    cy -a.    qu  -  kw. 
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v.i.    [EPICURE,  s.)    To  live  like 
an  epicure  ;  to  epicurize. 

"  They  did  epicure  it  in  daily  exceeding!."—  Fuller  : 
Hilt.  Cambridge,  it  48. 

*ep-l-CU-re'-al,  a.    [Eng.  epicure  ;  -al.]   Epi- 
curean." 

"  These  are  rpicureal  tenet*."—  Burton  :  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  367. 

•Sp-l-cu-re'-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  epicureus,  from 
Or.  'EiriKoupeio;  (Epikoureios)  ;  Fr.  epicurien.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Orig.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Epicurus,  or 
his  system  of  philosophy. 

2.  Like  an  epicure  ;  luxurious,  voluptuary, 
sensual 

"  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite." 

Shaknp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  1L  1. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Orig.  :  A  follower  of  Epicurus  or  his 
system  of  philosophy. 

"  Like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epicurean." 

Termyton  :  Maud,  I.  iv.  IL 

2.  An  epicure,  a  sensualist,  a  gourmand. 

"  The  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureant,  taught  —  if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom—  to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern." 

Wordsworth  :  Bxcurtion,  bk.  ill. 

^p-l-cu-re'-an-ism,   s.      [Eng.   epicurean  ; 
•ism.]  ' 

1.  Orig.  :  Attachment  to,  or  following  of  the 
teaching  of  Epicurus. 

2.  Attachment  or  devotion  to  sensual  en- 
joyments. 

"  A  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from 
Epicureanism."—  Itacaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  rviii. 


D.  [Eng.  epicure  ;  -ly.]  Like 
an  epicure  ;  delicately,  luxuriously. 

"  His  horses  are  provendered  as  epicurelj/."—!fathe  : 
Lfnten  Sttiffe. 

•Sp^i-cur'-e-ous,  a.  [Eng.  epicure;  -ous.] 
Epicurean. 

••The  double-faced  epicureout  btte-sheepe."—  Car- 
diner  :  True  Obedience;  Tram,  to  the  Reader. 

«Sp  I  cur-ism,  ep'-i-cnre-ifm,  s.  [Eng. 
epicure;  -ism.]  The  same  as  EPICUREANISM 
(q.v.). 

"Infidelity  or  modern  Deism  is  little  else  bat 
revived  Epicureum,  Sadducism,  and  Zendichism."— 
Waterland:  Worki,  viii  80. 

•5p'-l-cur-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  epicur(e)  ;  -tee.} 

1.  To  profess  or  follow  the  tenets  of  Epi- 
Curus. 

2.  To  indulge  like  an  epicure  ;  to  luxuriate, 
to  feast. 

"  Let  them  tyrannize,  epiourize.  oppresse,  1  uxuriate.  " 
—Burton  .•  Anat.  of  Melon.  ;  To  the  Reader,  p.  60. 

•  Sp'-I-ciir-y,    *  ep-i-cur-ye,   a.     [Eng. 

€ficur(e)  ;  -y.  ]    Epicurean. 

"Tuese  epicurye  opinions."—  Joye  :  Exposition  of 
Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

ti$p'-*-9y-Cle,  s.  [Gr.  tirucvicAos  (epikuklos)= 
an  epicyle,  an  additional  circle. 

Geom.  A  Astron.  :  A  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  carried  round  upon  another  circle. 
The  term  is  used  specially  in  connection  with 
Ptolemy's  complex  system  of  astronomy. 
Wishing  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  planet 


EPICYCLE. 

has  sometimes  a  direct  and  sometimes  a  retro- 
grade motion,  relatively  to  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  he  supposed  the  earth  to  stand  at  a 
point  E,  in  the  diameter  BD,  though  not  in 
the  centre  A  of  a  circle  BCD.  A  small  circle 
PQR  was  described  with  one  extremity  B  of 
the  diameter  as  the  centre.  Around  this 
centre  the  small  circle  was  supposed  to  re- 
volve whilst  itself  moving  around  the  circum- 


ference of  the  larger  one  BCD.  This  small 
circle  was  the  epicycle,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  carry  upon  its  circumference  a  planet  P, 
which,  viewed  from  the  positiou  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  had  a  direct  and  sometimes  a  retro- 
grade motion.  The  great  circle  is  called  the 
Deferent  of  the  epicycle. 

"  Gird  the  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric,  scribbled  o'er : 
Cycle  and  epicycle."       Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  M^. 

Sp-i-cy '-clic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  epicycle)  ;  -ic.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycle 
(q.v.). 

"The  epicyclic  motion  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 
the  epicycle."— Penny  Cyclo.,  xxv.  283. 

epicyclic  train,  -•. 

Mach.  :  An  epicyclic-train  is  one  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  wheels  revolve  around  a  com- 
mon centre.  Epicyclic-trains  are  used  for 
various  purposes.  A  number  of  applications 
of  the  device  have  been  made  to  harvesting- 
machines,  in  transmitting  the  motion  of  the 
driving-wheel  axle  to  the  cutter-bar. 

Sp-I-cy'-dold,  s.    [Gr.  «WievitAos  (epikuklos) 

=  an  epicycle,  and  «*Aoc  (eidos)  =  form.] 

1.  Gen.  (Geom.):  A  curve  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part 
of  another  circle. 

2.  Spec. :  The  revolution  of  a  point  in  a 
curve  along  the  convex  side  of  another  one,  as 
opposed  to  a  hypocycloid,  which  revolves  along 
the  concave  one.    Used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the    Ptolemaic   system  of  astronomy. 
[EPICYCLE.] 

Sp-I-cy-cloi'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  &c.  epicycloid; 
-al.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicy- 
cloid or  containing  one. 

epicycloidal  wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  An  epicycloidal  wheel  is  a  con- 
trivance for  securing  parallel  motion,  in 
converting  reciprocating  motion  into  circular, 
depending  on  the  principle  that  an  inner  epi- 
cycloidal curve  becomes  a  straight  line  when 
the  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle  is  just  double 
that  of  the  rolling  one.  It  consists  of  a  fixed 
ring,  with  teeth  on  the  inside,  into  which  is 
geared  a  wheel  of  half  its  diameter ;  to  a  pin 
on  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel  the 
reciprocating  motion  is  communicated,  while 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  describes  a  circle  and 
may  receive  the  pin  of  a  crank  whose  shaft  is 
concentric  with  the  ring. 

Sp-I-delc'-tlc,  ep-I^deic'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
•Wtlnrrurof  (epideiktikos)  =  displaying,  show- 
ing off ;  eiriAeiKvvtLL  (epideiknumi)  =  to  show 
off,  from  «7ri  and  Seiuwfti  (deiknumi)  —  to 
show.]  Showing  off;  displaying;  specif.,  ap- 
plied to  elaborate  eulogiums  or  set  orations, 
such  as  were  frequent  among  the  Athenian 
orators,  and  of  which  Socrates  gives  the  best 
examples. 

"  Fine  pieces  of  eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the 

ancient  rhetoricians   denominated  the  epideictic."  — 

K noz  :   Winter  Eveningt,  even.  2». 

ep  i  dem  -Ic,   *  ep-I  dem  ick,    a.   &   s. 

[Lat.  epidemus,  from  Gr.  cirto'qjuo?  (epidemos), 
from  6jri  =  upon,    and    Srjjbiot   (demos)  =  the 
people ;  Fr.  epidemique.] 
A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Common  to,  affecting,  or  falling  at  once 
upon  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  commu- 
nity :  as,  an  epidemic  disease.    [B.  ] 

2.  Generally    prevailing ;    affecting    large 
numbers. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  busied  in  losing  his  money 
or  in  other  amusements  equally  laudable  and  epi- 
dtmick  among  persons  of  honour.  '—Swift. 

*  3.  General,  universal. 


B.  As  substantive: 

L  Med. :  A  disease  which  attacks  many 
persons  at  the  same  time  at  different  places, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity,  extremely  viru- 
lent and  fatal  at  the  first  onset,  gradually 
becoming  spent  and  feeble  in  the  course  of 
time,  so  that  the  early  cases  are  usually  the 
worst.  The  plague,  cholera,  small-pox,  and  in- 
fluenza are  epidemics,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases are  amongst  the  number.  The  lower  ani- 
mals are  also  subject  to  epidemic  influences,  a 
typical  example  being  the  rinderpest,  or  cattle 
plague  in  1865.  Epidemics  have  a  great 
tendency  to  alternate,  such  as  small-pox, 


then  measles,  then  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on, 
seldom  markedly  running  simultaneously. 
Endemic,  epidemic,  and  infectious  poisons 
are  classified  by  the  Registrar-General  of 
England  as  zymotic  (q.v.).  All  we  can  say 
with  certainty  regarding  epidemics,  is  that 
there  must  be  some  distempered  condition  of 
the  circumstances  around  us— some  secret 
power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our 
system— and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of 
epidemic  influence  or  constitution,  predisposing 
to  the  reception  of  a  specific  poison. 

Sp-I-dem'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epidemic;  -at.J 
The  same  as  EPIDEMIC  (q.v.). 

"  The  pestilence  was  so  epidemical  that  then  dr'd  im 
London  5,000  a  week."— Evelyn  :  Memoin. 

*  Sp-I-dem -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  epidemical; 

-iy-) 

1.  In  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

2.  Generally,  universally. 

"So   audaciously   and    epidemically   facinorous."— 
feltham ;  Ketolret,  pt.  ii.,  res.  48. 

ep-i-dem-ic-al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  epidemical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  epi- 
demical. 

Sp  - 1  -  dem  - 1  -  6gf-  ra  -  phy,  ».     [Eng.  ept. 

demi(c);  and  Gr.  ypa.<j><a(grapho)  —  to  wnte.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  epidemic  diseases. 

ep-i  demri-6-log  -Ic-aL  a.  [Eng.  epidemi- 
olog(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  epidemi- 
ology. 

Sp-i-dem-J-ol'-i-gy,  ».  [Eng.  epidemic. 
and  Gr.  A6-yo«  (logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Med.  :  That  brahch  of  medical  science 
which  deals  with  the  treatment  or  investiga- 
tion of  epidemic  diseases. 

*  e'p'-J-de'm-y,  *  ip-y-dym-ye,  a.  &  t.  [Fr. 

epidemie.)    [EPIDEMIC.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Epidemic. 

"  Ye  lande  of  Fraunce  was  greuonsly  vexyd  with  the 
plage  ipydymye."—Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  an.  1SW. 

B.  As  subst, :  An  epidemic. 

ep-i-den  -dre-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epide*- 
dr(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchids.  It  comprise* 
those  genera  which  have  the  pollen  masses 
waxy  ;  a  distinct  caudicle,  .but  no  separata 
stigmatic  gland. 

ep-I-den  -drum,  s.    [Gr.  eirtSe'i/ipioc  (epiden- 
drios)  =  ou,  or  in  a  tree  :  «W(epi)  =  upon,  and 
StvSpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  general  term  for  an  orchid  of  whatevei 
genus  growing  on  trees  ;  an  epiphytal  orchid. 

2.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  orchids, 
family  Lteliadw,  and  the  typical  genus  of  tha 
tribe    Epidendrese   (q.v.).      More    than    300 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  epiphytal  on 
trees,  but  some  terrestrial.    Many  are  beau- 
tiful, especially  Epidendrum  nemorale.    E.  bifi* 
dum  is  said  to  be  purgative,  authelmiutic,  and 
diuretic. 

ep  -i-derm,  s.    [EPIDERMIS.] 

Anat.  :  The  English  equivalent  of  the 
modern  Latin  epidermis  (q.v.). 

"It  [the  epithelium]  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  at 
the  skin."— Owen ;  Intertebnua  (Glossary). 

ep-i-derm -al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiderm(is); 
Eug.,  cfec.  sutf.  -a!.] 

Anat.  £  Zool. :  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  o» 
scarf-skin.  (Owen.) 

epidermal  tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  The  dermatogen.  It  is  the  first  inde- 
pendent tissue  formed  as  a  plant  develops 
from  the  embryo.  (Thome.) 

ep-i-der'-m^-toid,  a.  [Gr.  iwi  (ept) = upon ; 
6e>jua  (derma),  genit.  6Vp/j.aros  (dermatos)  —  the 
skin,  and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  epi- 
derm (q.v.). 

ep-i-der  -me-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  epidermjis) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  oic.  suff.  -eons.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  EPIDERMAL,  EPIDERMIC 
(q.v.). 

ep-i  der  mic,  ep  I  der -mic-al,      [Mod. 
Lat.  epiderm(is) ;  Eng.,  Ac.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.] 
Anat. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

"  Epithelial,  epidermic,  or  cuticular  tissue." — Quoin: 
Anat..  ii.  43. 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tions,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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t  Sp-I-der'-mld-al,  a.  [Gr.  imStenis  (epi- 
dermis), genit.  cfl-ioVpfiiSoc  (epidermidos);  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -oZ.]  The  same  as  EPIDEBMIC  (q.v.). 

£p  i-der'-mis,  ».  [Lat.  epidermis;  Gr.  cn-c- 
Sfpn.i's  (epidermis) :  iiri  (epi)  —  upon,  and 
tiptLo.  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Human  :  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  con- 
stituting the  external  layer  of  the  skin,  and 
protecting  the  inner  ones.   It  is  thickest  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
where  the  skin  is  much  exposed  to  .pressure. 
It  has  no  vessels,  but  possesses  nerves  and  a  de- 
cidedly organized  structure.  On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mouth  it  is  called  Epithelium  (q.v.). 

(2)  Comparative : 

(a)  A  somewhat  similar  cuticle  in  several 
animals. 

(ft)  A  layer  of  animal  matter  covering  the 
slirlis  of  molluscs. 

2.  Hot. :  A  term  which  has  been  used  in 
more  senses  than  one.     Thus  in  the  Treasury 
of  Botany  it  is  denned  as  the  true  skin  of  a 
plant  below  the  cuticle,   whilst  Mr.   Robert 
Brown.  F.L.S.,  writing  in  1874,  prefers  using 
the  term   for  the  general  integument  as   a 
whole,  and  dividing  it  into  cuticle  and  derma. 

Sp  1  der '-moid,  a.  [Gr.  cirioVpp.i<  (epidermis), 
and  tl&os  (eidos)  —  form.]  Resembling  the 
epidermis. 

e"p  i  der  mose,  a.  Sc  s.  [As  if  from  an  imagi- 
nary Mod.  Lat  word  epidermosus.]  [EPIDER- 
MIS.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

ftii>l.  :  The  same  as  EPIDERMAL  (q.v.). 
(Rossiter.) 

B.  As  substantive: 
Chem. :  [HORNY-TISSUS]. 

«p  I  die-tic,   ep  i  die  tic  al,  a.     [Epi- 

DEICTIC.] 

6p  i  did  y  mis,  s.  [Or.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  jt'ovfUK  (didumos)  =  a  testicle.] 

Anut. :  A  long  tortuous  canal  or  efferent 
duct  constituting  part  of  the  excretory  appa- 
ratus of  the  testicle. 

ip^-I-do'-syte,  ».  [Gr.  eirftom  (epidosis)  =  a 
giving  over  and  above,  increase ;  -yte. 
(Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.  A  Geol. :  A  rock  consisting,  in  100 
parts,  of  61-33  epidote  and  38"22  quartz.  It  is 
found  in  parts  of  Canada.  (Dana.) 

Sp'-i  dote,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  cirijoo-ic  (epidosis)  = 
increase.  (Ha-iiy.)~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  subtransparent  brittle 
mineral,  the  type  of  a  group.  [EPIDOTE- 
OROUP.]  Hardness  6  to  7;  sp.  gr.  3'22  to 
S'51 ;  lustre  vitreous,  but  jiearly  or  resinous 
on  one  face  of  the  crystals ;  colour  green, 
black,  red,  yellow,  grey,  or  greyish-white  ; 
streak  greyish.  It  possesses  double  refrac- 
tion. Compos.  :  Silica  33'81  to  57'65,  alumina 
14-47  to  28-90;  sesquioxide  of  iron  7'43  to 
17'42;  protoxide  of  manganese  0  to  9'19 ; 
magnesia  0  to  6-1 ;  lime  16-00  to  30-00 ;  and 
water  0  to  3'050.  Dana  divides  it  thus  :— 
far.  1.  Ordinary  epidote  ;  colour  green,  (a) 
tn  crystals  ,(&)  fibrous,  (c)  granular,  (d)  massive, 
or  (e)  in  the  form  of  sand.  Of  this  type  are 
Scorza,  Arendalite,  Thallite,  Delphinite,  Oisa- 
nite,  Puschkinite,  Achmatite,  and  Escherite 
<q.v.).  Var.  2.  BuckUndite  ;  colour  black,  with 
•  tinge  of  green.  It  is  the  same  as  Bagratinnite 
(q.v.).  Var.  3.  Withamite.  Var.  4.  Beustite. 
Epidote  is  found  in  many  crystalline  rocks, 
and  more  especially  in  those  containing  horn- 
blende, (luinn.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
akin  to  epidote. 

T  Manganesiferous  Epidote:  A  variety  of 
Epidote.  (Brit.  Mns.  Cat.) 

epidote  group,  *. 

M in. :  According  to  Dana,  a  group  of  unl- 
•ilicntes,  containing  the  following  species  or 
geni-ra— Epidote,  Koelbingite,  Piedrnontite 
Allanite,  Muromontite,  Bodenite,  Michael- 
sonite,  Zoisite,  Saussurite,  Jadeite,  Partschi- 
nite,  Gadolinite,  Mosandrite,  and  Ilvaite. 

Sp-I-do -tic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  epidot(e);  -ic.] 

Min. :  Consisting  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  epidote,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it 


ep  i  gae   ous,  a.    [EPIOEOUS.] 

ep  i  gas  tri  al,  a.  [Mod.  I  At.  epigastrium); 
Eng.  suff.  -a/.]  'The  same  as  EPIGASTRIC  (q.v.). 

ep-I  gas  trie,  *  ep  I  gas  trick,  a.  [Gr. 
•Viyao-Tpioc  (epigastrios)  =  as  adj.,  over  the 
belly;  as  subst.,  see  def.  :  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  yaoTjja  (gaster)  =  the  belly.] 

Aunt. :  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach  from  the  breast  to  the  waist,  a  little 
above  the  navel,  and  containing  the  right  part 
of  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  part  of  the 
liver.  There  are  epigastric  arteries  and  veins, 
besides  a  plexus. 

epigastric  region,  s. 

Anal.  :  The  region  described  under  Epigas- 
tric (q.v.).  (See  the  engraving  in  Vol.  I.,  pt.  i., 
p.  7.,  coL  2.) 

ep  I  gas  tri  um,  s.  [Gr.  «Viya<rrpi<K  (»pi- 
gastrios)  =  over  the  belly  or  stomach.] 

Anat. :  The  upper  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
reaching  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  an 


EPIGASTRIUM. 

imaginary  line  above  the  umbilicus  (navel) 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  one  extremity 
of  the  last  false  rib,  on  one  side,  to  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the  other. 

ep  i  gas  tro  £ele,  s.  [Fr.  epigastrocele ; 
Gr.  e'irt  (epi)  =  upon  ;  yournjp  (paster)  =  the 
belly,  and  «ojA»)  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg. :  Hernia  of  any  portion  of  the  hypo- 
gastric  region. 

f  ep-I-ge'-al,  *.  [Gr.  fatytiat  (epigeios)  =  on 
or  of  the  earth  :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  yrj  (ge) 
=  the  earth.]  The  same  as  EPIOEOUS  (q.v.). 

t  ep   i  gee,  cp-i-ge   urn,  s.    [EPIGEAL.] 

Astron. :  The  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  nearest 
to  the  earth.  The  same  as  PERIGEE  (q.v.). 
(Glossog.  Anglic.,  &c.) 

Sp'-l-  gene,  a.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
ytvvaia  (yennao)  =  to  produce.] 

1.  Min.  <t  Crystallog. :  Having  undergone  an 
alteration  in  its  chemical  character  while  re- 
taining the  same  crystalline  form  as  before, 
foreign  to  the  position  which  the  crystals  at 
present  occupy ;  pseudomorpliic. 

2.  Geol. :  Originating  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  hypogene  rocks 
like  granite,  of  which  Lyell's  hypothesis  is 
that  it  originated  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface. 

ep-i-gSn'-S-sls,  *•  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
y«Ve<m  (genesis)  =  origin.] 

Phys. :  The  hypothesis  that  in  conception 
the  gurm  is  brought  into  being,  and  not  simply 
developed  by  the  agency  of  the  parents.  The 
hypothesis  of  Epigenesis  was  first  published  by 
Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  then  a  young  man,  in 
A.D.  1759.  It  was  opposed  to  that  of  Pre- 
formation,  then  strongly  advocated  by  the 
physiologist  Haller.  Wolff  proved  that  the 
evolution  of  every  organism  consists  of  a  series 
of  new  formations,  and  that  no  trace  of  the 
developed  organism  exists  either  in  the  egg  or 
in  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  germ  or  embryo 
which  develops  from  the  ej,'g  shows  in  the 
various  phases  of  its  evolution  an  internal 
structure  and  an  external  form  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  developed  organism.  In  none 
of  these  phases  are  there  any  pre-formed  parts 
or  any  encasement.  Haeckel  declared  it  essen- 
tially the  correct  hypothesis.  (Haeckel :  Evo- 
lution of  Man,  i.  40.) 


ep-I-gen'-e-sist,  «.  [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.  ept- 
genesis);  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  the 
hypothesis  of  Epigenesis  (q.v.). 

ep  i  gen  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  ewi  (epi)  =  upon,  above, 
and  ytwaia  (gennao)  =  to  prodi 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 


and  y<  ri'uu>  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]^   Originat- 

Nl 

"  In  the  third  bonk  he  inquires  Into  the  great  change* 
'  "ie  earth. 


i)  =  upon,  abov* 
luce.]    Original 

h.      [EPIGENE.] 


which  are  being  wrought  upon  the  surface  of  the 
•'     ;    tr,.m    below, 

above.  '—Athenaum, 


partly  by  hypogeuic  agents  acting  from  below,  partly 
by  tpigenir  forces  working  In 
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e~pig  -en-ous,  o.  [Gr.  in-iy*^*  (epigenes),  in 
Class.  Gr.  =  growing  after  or  late,  but  here 
used  for  growing  upon  living  bodies  :  iiri  (epi) 
=  upon,  and  y«Vos  =  race,  stock  (?).] 

I'."!.  :  Growing  upon  the  surface  of  a  plant, 
or  part  of  it.  Thus  many  fungals  grow  on  tb.6 
leaves  of  plants. 

ep  i  ge   ous,  ep  i  gee   us,  a.    [Gr.  iniytats 
(epigeios)  =  on  or  of  the  earth  :  iiri  (epi)  » 
upon,  and  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth.] 
Jtnt.  :  Living  close  upon  the  earth.  (I.iiulley.) 

ep-I-glau'-bite,  *.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Bug.,  &c.  -glaiMflpat)  ;  -ite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Metabrushite  (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 

ep'-I-glot,  *.    [EPIGLOTTIS.] 

Anat.  :  The  epiglottis  (q.v.). 

ep  i  glot  tic,  o.  [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.  epiglottis), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epi- 
glottis. 

Sp-l-glot  -tis,  *.  [Gr.  «7riyXuTTis  (epiglottis), 
Attic  for  cn-iyAwotrt't  (epiglossis)  :  iiri  (e//i)  a 
upon,  and  yAuoxra  (glossa),  Attic 
(glotta)  =  the  tongue.] 

A  IK  it.  :  A  lamella  of 
yellow  cartilage  placed 
in  -front  of  the  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx, 
and  at  ordinary  times  | 
projecting  upwards  im-' 
mediately  behind  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  Dur- 
ing the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, however,  it  is  car- 
ried downwards  and 
backwards  so  as  to  cover 
and  protect  the  entrance 
into  the  larynx.  (Quaui.) 

H  Tubercle  or  Cushion 
of  the  Epiglottis: 

Anat.  :  A  tumescence 
of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  low«r  part  of  the 
epiglottis  to  enable  that 
structure  to  close  the  pharynx  more  accu- 
rately when  it  is  depressed.  (Quain.) 

ep  i  go-na'-ti  on,  s.  [Gr.  eiriyoi/ari'v  (epigona- 
tin)  =  (1)  the  kueepan,  (2)  a  garment  reaching 
to  the  knees  :  ini  (epi)  =  on,  upon,  and 
yon;  (gonu),  genit.  yovaTos  (gonatos)  =  the 
knee.] 

Eccles.  :  A  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  some 
stiff  material,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of 
bishops  in  the  Greek  Church  while  officiating. 
It  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side  as 
low  as  the  knee,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  napkin  with  which  Our  Lord  girded  him- 
self at  the  Last  Supper. 


EPIGLOTTIS. 


-g6'-ni-ftm,*.  [Gr. 
=  (1)  increase,  growth,  (2) 
offspring,  breed.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  membranous  bag  enclosing  the  young 
spore-cases  of  the  Juugermanniaceae  (Liver- 
worts).    The  epigonium  is  ruptured  when  the 
capsule  elongates. 

2.  The  nucule  of  a  chara. 

epigr5.ni,  s.  [Fr.  epigramme,  from  Lat 
epigramma,  from  Gr.  en-i-vpa^a  (epigramma), 
from  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ypn^n  (gramma)  = 
a  writing,  an  inscription  ;  ypa.<b<u  (grajiho)  =  to 
write.]  A  short  poem  of  a  pointed  or  anti- 
thetical character  ;  any  short  composition  ex- 
pressed neatly  and  happily  or  antithetically. 
Epigram  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  poetic  inscription  on  a  public  monument, 
and  hence  the  word  came  parsed  into  its 
modern  signification.  Of  the  Roman  poets, 
Catullus  and  Martial  axe  most  celebrated  for 
their  epigrams. 

•'  Dost  tlnm  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  t 
—Shakap.  :  Much  Ado,  V.  4. 


tate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  si're,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  ear.  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.  an  =  kw. 


epigrftmist. — epimedium 
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H  Epigrams  of  Mutton,  Veal,  £c. : 

Cook. ;  A  name  given  to  small  cutlets   of 

mutton,  veal,  &c.,  dressed  in   a    particular 

manner. 

*ep'  i  gram  1st,    *  ep  i -gram  mist,   s. 
Eng.  epigram;  -ist.]    A  writer  of  epigrams  ; 
•ftii  epigrammatist. 

"  So  the  epifframmut  speaks  the  sense  of  their 
drunken  principles."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Holy  Dying, 
oh.  i.,  §  2. 

•  Sp-I-gr&m-ma^tar'-I-aii,  «.     [Lat.  epi- 
gramma  (genit.  e'pigrammaiia),  and  Eiig.  suff. 
•arian.]    An  epigrammatist. 

*"  Our  epigrammatarifint,  old  And  late. 
Were  wout  be  blamed  for  too  licentiate." 

Ball :  Satiret,  1.  ix.  W. 

Up  I  gram  mat  Ic,  ep-i  gram-mat  Ic 
al.    '  ep    I- gram   mat    Ick,    a.     [Lit. 
epigrammaticus,  from  epigramma  (genit.  epi- 
grammatis)—a.n  epigram  ;  Fr.  eirigrammatique.] 

1.  Writing,  composing,  or  dealing  in  epi- 
grams. 

"Our  good  epi  grammatical  poet,  old  Godfrey  of 
Winchester,  thiuketh  no  omiuous  forespeakiiig  to  lie 
ill  names." — Camden :  Remain*. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
An  epigram  ;  pointed,  antithetical. 

"  None  of  the  epifframmatick  turns  of  Lucan." — 
JLddiion  :  Spectator,  No.  279. 

8p-i-gram-m4f-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  epi- 
grammciticul ;  -ly.]  In*  an  epigrammatic  man- 
ner or  style ;  antithetically. 

*  ep-i  gram'-ma-tl§m,  s.   [Lat.  epigramma, 
(genit.   epigrammatis),   and   Eng.   suff.   -ism.] 
JSpigrammatical  character. 

"  The  latter  would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  philolo- 
gists out  of  ten,  for  no  better  cause  thaii  its  epigram- 
matl»m."—S.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  Ixvii.  (Davits.) 

€p-i-gram'-ma-tist,s.  [Lat.  epigrammatista ; 
Fr.  epigrammathte.]  A  writer  or  composer  of 
epigrams. 

"  Too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the 
rhetorician  ;md  epigrammatist."— Addimn:  Spectator, 
No  7t. 

ip-I-gram'-ma-tize,  v.t.  [Gr.  €jriypofx^aTtfo> 
(epigrammat  wo)".]  To  write  or  express  by  way 
of  epigrams. 

^p'-i-graph,  s.  [Gr.  iinypa.^  (epigraphe), 
ciriypa^xo  (epigrapho)  =  to  write  upon,  to  in- 
scribe ;  en-t  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ypd<j>io  (grapho) 
=  to  write,  to  inscribe  ;  Fr.  epigraphe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  citation  from  some  author, 
or  a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,   and 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  or  of  the 
several  divisions  of  a  work  ;  a  motto. 

"  The  very  legible  epigraph  round  the  seal  of  his 
letter  :  •  It  is  particularly  requested  that  if  Sir  James 
Graham  should  open  this,  be  will  not  trouble  himself 
to  seal  it  again,'  expresses  both  its  date  and  its  writer's 
opinion  of  a  notorious  transaction  of  the  time."— 
fortter:  Life  of  Dickeni,  iii.  85. 

2.  Arch.,  &c. :  A  terse  inscription  placed  on 
•Works,  denoting  their  use  and  appropriation, 
and  sometimes  made  part  of  their  ornamental 
details,  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

Cp-i-graph'-fc,  a.  [Eng.  epigraph  ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  epigraph ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  epigraph. 

"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the 
Capitoline  epigraphic  collections.  —  Athenaeum,  Oct. 
88,  1882. 

£p -i- graph'- fcs,  s.  [EPIORAPHIC.]  The 
science  of  inscriptions. 

&-pig-'ra~plust,  *.  [Eng.  epigraph;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  epigraphy. 

4S-pIg'-ra-:ph&  s.  [Eng.  epigraph;  -y.]  The 
study  of  inscriptions  ;  that  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  the  deciphering  and  expla- 
nation of  inscriptions. 

S-pig':yn:ous,  a.  [Gr.  iiri(epi)  =  upon,  and 
yvvTJ  (guiie)  =  a  woman.] 

Hot. :  Having  the  calyx  or  corolla  united  to 
the  stamens,  and  all  these  organs  to  the  side  of 
the  ovary.  The  name  was  first  introduced  by 
Jussieu. 

eplgynous  exogens,  ».  ;</. 

Bot. :  A  subclass  of  Exogens,  in  which  the 
ovary  is  nearly  or  quite  inferior — i.e.,  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adheres  to  it  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether through  its  entire  length.  The  flowers 
are  generally  bisexual— i.e.,  have  both  stamens 
and  pistils  on  the  same  flower.  Lindley  divides 
the  subclass  into  seven  alliances :  (1)  Cam- 
panales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3)  Cactales,  (4)  Grossa- 
les,  (5)  Cinchonales,  (6)  Umbellales,  and  (7) 
Asarales  (q.v.). 


Sp-I-hy'-al  ,o.  &  *.    [Gr.   iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
Eng.,  Ac.  hy  (aid),  and  suff.  -al.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  .  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligaments.    [B.] 

B.  As  subst.   (PI.)  :    The  stylo-hyoid    liga- 
ments  constituting   part   of    the    lower   or 
visceral  arches,  enclosing  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  pharynx.    (Quain.) 


f,  «.  (Fr.  epilepsie,  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  epilepsia;  Ital.  epilessia;  all  from  Gr. 
cTriAi^ta  (npilepsia)  :  en-iAq^tt  (epilepsis)  =  a 
taking  hold  of,  epilepsy  ;  en-iAo/i/Sano  (epilam- 
bano)  =  to  take  or  get  beside  :  firi  (epi)  = 
besides  ;  Aafigai/w  (lambano)  =  to  take,  to 
seize.  ] 

Med.  :  Falling  sickness.  It  derives  its 
name,  Epilepsia,  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack.  The  leading  symptoms  are  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  consciousness,  with  recur- 
ring clonic  spasm.  The  first  symptom  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  a  loud  cry,  and 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  senseless  and 
convulsed,  the  breathing  is  embarrassed  or 
suspended,  face  turgid  and  livid,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  with  a  choking  sound  in  the  wind- 
pipe, biting  of  the  tongue,  and,  apparently, 
suffocation  ;  then  the  patient  is  left  exhausted, 
and  comatose,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  with  life 
no  longer  in  danger.  The  spasms  of  the 
muscles  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  dislo- 
cate the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  fear,  passion,  &c., 
or  by  a  blow  operating  on  the  brain  ;  it  is 
often  associated  with  idiocy  and  the  puerperal 
state.  There  is  little  hope  of  cure,  but  al- 
though generally  irregular,  it  is  apt  at  times 
to  become  periodic  (sometimes  at  night).  If 
the  patient  be  young,  the  attacks  often  cease 
at  the  period  of  adolescence,  or  in  others  at 
the  period  of  the  grand  climacteric.  Fre- 
quently on  post-mortem  examination  no  lesion 
of  the  brain  can  be  found.  Cullen  calls  it 
mrtsculorum  convulsio  cum  sopore. 

"  My  lord  is  fell  into  an  epilepiy  : 
This  is  the  second  tit." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

ep-I-lep'-tlC,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  epileptique;  Lat. 
epikpticus  ;  Gr.  «irtAj)im<cd«  (epileptikos).'] 

A.  As  adjective  : 
Pathology  : 

1.  Afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  indicating  the  presence 
of  epilepsy. 

"  A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage." 

Shtiketp.  :  Lear,  it  2. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Path.  :  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

"  Epileptic*  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  unaffected 
with  any  steams,  even  such  as  are  very  fragrant"— 

Arbuthiiot  :  On  Diet. 

2.  Pharmacy  : 

(1)  A  medicine  given  to  cure  or  mitigate 
epilepsy. 

(2)  (PI.)  :  Medicines  of  the  kind  described 
under  (1). 

ep-I-lep'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  epileptic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  EPILEPTIC,  a.  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  previous  use  of  some  extatical  solemnities, 
he  became  f  ran  tick  and  epileptical."—  Spencer  :  On 
Vulg.  Proph.  (16«5),  p.  36. 

*ep-i-lep'-ti-form,  a.  [Eng.  epikpti(c), 
and  form.] 

Med.  :  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  one 
affected  by  epilepsy. 

*  S-pI-lep'-toid,  a.  [Gr.  «7rtA7)7rTiicd«  (epilep- 
tikos) —  one  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  an  epilep- 
tic, and  «Zdos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

'Med.  :  Resembling  an  epileptic  seizure. 
(The  Scotsman  in  Ogilvie.) 

ep   i  lobe,  s.    [EPILOBIUM.] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Epilobium  (Bentham  :  Brit. 
Flora,  p.  273).  Bentham  enumerates  nine 
British  species,  viz.,  the  Willow  Epilobe 
(Epilobium  angustifolium),  the  Great  Epilobe 
(E.  hirsutum),  the  Hoary  Epilobe  (E.  parvi- 
Jlorum),  the  Broad  Epilcbe  (E.  montanum),  the 
Pale  Epilobe  (E.  roseum),  the  Square  Epilobe 
(E.  tetragonum),  the  Marsh  Epilobe  (E. 
palustre),  the  Chickweed  Epilobe  (E.  alsince- 
folium),  and  the  Alpine  Epilobe  (E.  alpinum). 
[EPILOBIUM.] 


'-bS-flB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  epilob(ium), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :    A    tribe   of  Onagraceae,    sometimes 
called  Epilobiacese  (q.v.). 


*ep-I-16-bif.-a'-ce-»,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  l*t.  epi- 
lobi(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  now  generally 
called,  following  Liudley,  Onagraceae,  (Ene- 
thera,  formerly  called  by  Tournefort  Onagra, 
being  regarded  as  more  typical  of  it  than  the 
genus  Epil6*biuin  is. 

ep-I-ld'-bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Ao£oV  (lobon),  accus.  of  Ao/36?  (lobos)  = 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  .  .  .  the  pod  or  legume  of 
some  plants,  from  the  position  of  the  corolla, 
&c.,  on  the  pod.] 

Bot.  :  Willow-herb  or  Epilobe.  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Epilobese. 
Calyx  tube  slender,  limb  four-partite,  de- 
ciduous ;  petals  four,  usually  two  -  lobed  ; 
stamens  eight,  the  alternate  over  the  shoi-ter. 
Ovary  four-celled,  style  filiform,  stigma 
obliquely  clavate  or  four-lobed.  Fruit  a  long 
four-valved  capsule,  seeds  many,  each  with  a 
long  pencil  of  hairs.  About  fifty  species  are 
known,  ten  from  Britain.  They  have  leafy 
spikes,  generally  pink  or  purple  flowers,  and 
are  tall  and  beautiful  plants.  [EPILOBE, 
WILLOW-HERB.] 


lT-Ic,  gp-M6#-Ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  .Vi- 

Aoyi/cos  (epilogikos),  from  en-i'Aoyos  (epilogos)  = 
an  epilogue.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
epilogue  ;  epilogistic. 

*  e-pil'-o-gism,   s.      [Gr.  «iriAoy«rf«Js  (epi- 
logismos),  from   fcriAoytgbjuuit  (epilogizomai)  = 
to  calculate,  to  reckon.]     A   calculation,   a 
computation,  an  enumeration. 

"  Some  reckon  the  rpilogitm  from  Cyrus  ;  some  from 
the  seventh,  others  from  the  twentieth,  of  Artaxerxel 
Longimauus.  "—  Gregory  :  Potthuma  (1660),  p.  186. 

Sp-I-lO-glSt'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  erriAoyio-TiKoc  (epi- 
logistikos),  from  en-iAoyos  (epilogos)  =  an  epi- 
logue.] Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
epilogue;  epilogic. 

"These  lines  are  an  epilngittic  palinode  to  the  lut 
elegy."—  Warton  :  On  Milton's  Smaller  Poenu. 

e-pil  6  gif  e,  e-pil'-o-gize,  v.t.  &  i.   [En- 

LOOUISE.] 

ep'-l-logue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  epilogus,  from 
Gr.  tn'Aoyos  (epilogos)  =  a  concluding  speech  j 
«7ri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  speech.] 

1.  Drama:  A  short  speech  or  poem  addressed 
to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  at  the 
end  of  a  play. 

"The  compositions  in  which  the  greatest  license 
was  taken  were  the  epiloguet."  —  Jlacaulau  :  Jlia. 
£ng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Bhet.  :  The  conclusion  or  winding-up  of 
a  speech,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are 
recapitulated. 

•e-pifi'-oYguize,  *  e  pil-o-gize,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Eng.  epilogu(e);  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  pronounce  or  deliver  an 
epilogue. 

"The  dances  being  ended,  the  spirit  epttoguiwt." 
Milton  :  Cumut  ;  Direction  after  97*. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  add  to  in  the  way  of  an 

epilogue  ;  to  wind  up. 

"I  was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  the  laugh  of  an. 
plause,  with  which  the  charming  companion  of  my 
new  acquaintance  was  epiloyuizmg  his  witty  raillery. 
—Student  (1750),  i.  143. 

*  g-pa-O-guiz'-er,  s.    [Eng.  epiloguiz(e)  ;  -er.\ 

One  who  epiloguizes  ;  a  writer  or  speaker  of 
an  epilogue. 

"  Thou  art  not  framed  for  an  epiloguuer."—Boa4l*y. 

ep-i  ma-chi  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epimo- 
cli(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Plumed  Birds.  A  sub-family  of 
Upupidae  (Hoopoes).  The  bill  is  like  that  of 
Promerops,  but  the  margins  are  obtuse  and 
somewhat  inflexed.  There  are  velvety  plumes 
clothing  the  nostrils.  The  wings  are  short, 
the  toes  long  and  strong.  The  species  are 
beautiful  birds,  almost  like  Birds  of  Paradise. 
They  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 

e-pim'-a-chus,  s.  [Gr.  rn-iVaxos  (epimachot) 
=  (1)  tfiat  may  be  easily  attacked,  (2)  ready 
or  equipped  for  battle,  assailable  :  iiti  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  fnd\ofiai  (maclwmai)  =  to  fight.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sulv 
family  Epimachiuse  (q.v.). 

Sp-I-me'-di-iim,   s.      [Lat.  epimedion  •=.  • 

plant,    by   some   supposed   to   be    Marsilea 

quadrifolia  ;  Gr.  eirif»j£toy  (epimedion)  =  bar> 

renwort.]    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  Barrenwort.     A  genus  of  Berberids, 


l>oii,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,  -sion=shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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epimera— epiplexis 


tribe  Nandineae.  Epimtdiwm  alpinum  (Alpine 
Barrenwort)  is  found  in  rock-works,  old  castle 
gardens,  &c.,  but  is  not  a  real  native  of 
Britain.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter.  They 
were  formerly  regarded  as  sudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmic. 

fc-plm'-er-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  «iri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  pi)pdf  (vieros)  =  the  upper  fleshy  part  of 
the  thigh,  the  ham.] 

Compur.  Anat.  (In  the  Crustacea) :  The  lateral 
pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc  of  any  somite  in  a 
crustacean  (q.v.). 

i-pim'-er-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epimer(a)  (q.v.) ; 
Eng.,  Ac.  suff.  -«/.] 

Comparative  A  natomy : 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  seg- 
ment of  an  articulate  animal  which  is  above 
the  joint  of  the  limb.  (Oven.) 


'-e-lS,  s.  [Gr.  iwivt<j>t\os  (epine- 
phelos)  =  clouded  iiri  (tpi)  =  upon,  and  v W£«'AT) 
(nephele)  =  a  cloud.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family 
Satyridie.  Epinephele  Janira  is  the  Meadow 
Brown.  It  is  smoky-brown  with  a  white-pu- 
pilled  Mack  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore 
wings.  The  male  is  so  much  darker  than  the 
female  that  Linn&eiis  thought  them  different 
insects,  calling  the  former  Papilio  Janira  and 
the  latter  P.  Jurtina  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
grasses  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  ;  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  common 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  is  seen  during 
hay  harvest.  (E.  Newman.) 

2p  In-glette,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ord. :  An  iron  needle  for  piercing  the  car- 
tridge of  a  piece  of  ordnance  before  priming. 

•  Sp-I-nl'-ci-on,  Sp-I-ni'-cI-on,  »•     [Or- 

neut.  sing,  of  in-ict'icio*  (epinikios)  —  pertaining 
to  victory :  iwi  (epi)  •=•  upon,  and  W<oj  (nikt)  = 
victory  ;  Lat.  epinicium.]  A  song  of  triumph  ; 
•  paean. 

"  They  distinguish  between  the  trisagion  and  epi- 
nteion,  or  triumphal  hymn."— Chrittian  Antiq..  ii.  118. 

ip-I  nik  1-an,  a.  [Gr.  iirtvUto^  (epinikios).'} 
Pertaining  to  victory  ;  triumphant 

t  Sp-I-nyc'-tlS,  s.  [Gr.  irrtwicris  (epinuktis) 
=  a  pustule  which  is  most  painful  by  night. 
(Hippocrates.)] 

Ued. :  For  def.  see  etymology. 

"  The  fjtinyctis  is  of  the  bignen  of  a  lupin,  of  a  dusky 
red,  and  sometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale  colour,  with 
great  inflammation  and  pain." —  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

Sp  I  or  nis,  ae-pl  or-nis,  s.    [^EPYORNIS.] 

8p-»-ot'-ic,  o.  [Gr.  iiri  (fpi)=  upon,  and  o5s 
(cms),  genit.  <OT<K  (otos)  =  the  ear.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Huxley  to 
the  upper  hone  of  the  auditory  capsule,  part  of 
tin-  pars  petrosa  in  man.  It  is  the  ossific  centre 
corresponding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid 
bone.  It  surrounds  the  posterior  semicircular 
canal,  and  extends  into  the  mastoid  portion. 
(Huxley  £  Quain.) 

The  centre  described 


un< 


epiotic  centre,  s. 
ider  EPIOTIC  (q.v.). 


ip-I-pac'  tls,  ».  I  Lat  epipactis;  Gr.  iviimit- 
w  (epipaktti)  =  a  plant,  helleborine,  probably 
an  orchid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  orchids,  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  conniving  or  spreading,  the  lip 


KPIPACms. 
1.  Up.    2  Column. 

Brach  contracted  in  the  middle,  the  basal 
lobe  concave,  the  terminal  one  with  two  basal 
tubercles,  the  anther  sessile,  the  pollen 


masses  two,  powdery,  the  glands  connate,  the 
stigma  prominent,  the  capsule  pendulous. 
Eight  species  are  known  —  they  are  from  Europe 
and  Asia.  Two  are  British—  Epipactis  lati- 
folia  and  E.  palustris. 


y,  s.  [Gr.  iwivt&o*  (epi- 
pedos)  —  on  the  ground,  on  the  ground  flour, 
level,  flat  :  iwi  (epi)  =  upon  ;  iri&ov(pedon)  =  the 
ground,  and  fierpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.  J 

Geom.,  <fc.  :  The  measurement  of  figures 
standing  on  the  same  base. 

8p-I-per-Iph'-er-al,o.  [Gr.  lvi(epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eng.,  ic.  peripheral.] 

Mental  Phil.  <t  Physiol.  :  At  the  periphery, 
circumference,  or  external  surface  of  the  body. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Herl>ert  Spencer, 
and  was  used  of  sensations  produced  by  con- 
tact with  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  as 
distinguished  from  sensations  the  consequence 
of  internal  mental  action.  [ENTOPERIPHERAL.) 

ep  i  pet   a  loiis,  a.     [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
•Ktra\ov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ous.] 
Bot.  :  Inserted  upon  the  petals. 

S-plph'-an-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ctrt^amjt  (epiphanes) 
=  coming  suddenly  into  view,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Afin.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Eukaraptite  (q.  v.).  (Brit. 
M-us.  Catal.) 

fc-plph'-a-ny,  s.  [In  Fr.  epiphanie;  Prov. 
epifania'  piphania  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.,  epi- 
fania  ;  Ger.  epiphania  ;  all  from  Gr.  eiri^xivcia 
(epiphaneia)  =  appearance,  manifestation  ;  iiri- 
ctxuVcu  (epiphaino)  =  to  show  forth,  to  display  : 
€jri  (epi)  =•  to,  and  <j>aiv<a  (phaino)  =  to  bring 
to  light,  to  make  to  appear.  ] 

Eccl.  Calendar  :  The  annual  festival,  held  on 
January  6,  to  commemorate  the  manifestation 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  world  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  miraculous  star  which  led  the 
Magi  to  Bethlehe.m.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  the  Gnostic  followers 
of  Basilides,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  125.  It 
does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  church  feasts 
given  by  Origen  in  A.D.  230,  not  yet  apparently 
having  been  adopted  by  the  church  catholic. 
When  the  name  Epiphany  came  into  use,  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  it  did  first  among 
the  Oriental  Churches,  it  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate both  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus, 
which  two  events  the  Eastern  churches  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred  on  January  6.  Not 
seemingly  till  A.D.  813  did  it  become  a  Western 
festival  appointed  to  commemorate  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Saviour  by  the  star,  without 
reference  either  to  his  birth  or  baptism.  There 
is  a  special  service  in  the  English  liturgy  for 
the  Epiphany,  and  six  Sundays  after  it  are 
distinguished  from  others.  January  6,  being 
twelve  days  after  Christmas,  the  Epiphany  is 
sometimes  called  Twelfth  Day. 

cp-i  pho'-giis,  *.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
<Hyo«  (phiijos)  =  a  kind  of  oak,  not  the  Latin 
Fagus  (Beech).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orobanchacese,  Broom- 
rapes.  Epiphegusvirginiana,  a  North  American 
parasite  on  the  roots  of  the  beech,  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  ingredient  in  .Martin's  cancer 
powder,  white  oxide  of  arsenic  being  another. 

ep-i  phlce'  dal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiphlce(um), 
d  euphonic,  and  Eng.,  &c.  stiff,  -al.] 

Bot.  :  On  the  surface  of  the  bark.  (R.  Brown, 
1874.) 

ep  I  phloe  um,  *.  [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
4>Aotoc  (phlaios)  =  the  rind  of  trees  ;  <j>\«<a 
fphleS),  4>Aou»  (phloio)  =  to  burst  out  or  be  in 
bloom.] 

Bot.  :  Link's  name  for  the  cellular  integu- 
ment or  layer  of  bark  immediately  below  t.he 
epiderm.  Mohl  called  it  the  Phloeum,  or  Peri- 
derm  is. 

e  piph'-o  nem,  e  -plph-o  ne'  •  ma,  .-•.    [Gr. 

f  TTii/KiJi'Tj^Ki  (epiphonema)  =  a  thing  uttered  ; 
iiriitiiavfui  (epiphoneo)  =  to  utter  ;  4>u>viu  (pho- 
ned) =  to  speak  or  utter.] 

Rhet.  :  An  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking 
reflection  which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  dis- 
course. 

"If  those  preachera  who  abound  In  ejriphonerruu 
would  but  look  about  them,  they  would  find  one 
part  of  their  congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the 
other  asleep."—  w(/r.  ' 

S-pIph'-Sr-a,  *.  [I;at.  epiphora  ;  Or.  ciri^iopa 
(epiphora)  ="a  bringing  to  or  upon,  .  .  .  a  de- 


fluxion  of  humours  ;   riri^x'pw  (epiphero)  =  to 
bring,  put,  or  lay  upon  :  ivi  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
<f>«pu>  (pliero)  —  to  bear.] 
Medicine  : 

1.  Gen.  :    A    violent  determination  of  th» 
fluids  to  any  part  of  the  body,  produced  in 
general  by  inflammation. 

2.  Spec.:    The    flow  of  tears  to  the  eyes, 
through  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  any  other 
cause. 

ep  i   phos  :phor   ite,  <.     [Gr.  «iri  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  phosphorite  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.). 

ep   1  phragm  (g  silent),  ep  I-phrag  ma, 

s.  [Gr.  eirifypayfia  (epiphragma)  —  a  covering, 
a  lid  ;  f  m^pacrcrw  (epiphrasao)  —  to  block  up  : 
iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  4>pd<rcru>  (phrasso)  =  to 
enclose,  to  fence.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  layer  -of  hardened  mucus,  some- 
times strengthened  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell  of  land  snails 
during  hybernation.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Bot.  :  A  membrane,  often  divided  into 
teeth,  which  are  always  a  multiple  of  four, 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  theca  in  a  moss. 
It  is  called  also  the  Tympanum  (q.v.). 

ep  i  phyl  lo  sper  -moils,  a.  [Gr.  c*i  (epi) 
=  upon  ;  4>vA.Aov  (phullun)  =  a  leaf  ;  tntfpita. 
(sperma)  -  a  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  seeds  on  the  back  of  the 
frond  or  leaf.  Plants  with  this  character  are 
now  called  dorsiferous  ferns. 

ep-I-phyl'-loiis,  a.      [Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
4>vAAoi/  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ous.] 
Bot.  :  Inserted  upon  the  leaf. 


,  s.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  ^uAAoi/  (phullon)  •=.  a  leaf,  because  the 
flowers  grow  from  the  flat  branches,  which 
resemble  leaves.}- 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cactacese.  The  three 
known  species  are  from  Brazil.  Epiphylhim 
truncatum  has  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowera 
and  is  common  in  English  conservatories. 

ep  i  phy?  e  al,  ep  i  phyf  I  al,  i    [Mod. 

Lat.  epiphys(ls)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  Ac.  sutf.  -ol.J 
Anat.  :     Of,  belonging,   or   relating  to   an 
Epiphysis  (q.v.).    (Owen.) 

S-pJph'-$r-sis  (pi.  e  piph  -y-sef),  s.    [Or. 

67ri'4>v<rif  (epiphusis)  =  an  oiigrowth,  an  excres- 
cence :  iwi  (epi)  =  upon,  and  <£u<m  (phusis)  = 
growth,  from  <^vw  (phuo)  •=.  to  bring  forth.] 

Anat.  (PI.):  Processes  originally  distinct, 
but  at  last  ossified  from  some  distinct  centre 
or  other  into  a  single  expanse  of  bone.  (Quoin, 
&c.) 

Sp-i-phy'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  epiphyt(e)  ;  -al.} 
Pertaining  to  an  epiphyte  ;  epiphytic. 

ep'-I-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  eiri  (ept)=upon,  and 
^UTOI-  (phuton)  =  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  growing  upon  another  one, 
and  deriving  its  nourishment  partly  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  partly  from  any 
scanty  soil  which  may  be  upon  the  bark  to 
which  it  adheres.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a 
parasite,  which  sends  its  roots  into  the 
wood,  diverting  some  of  the  sap  of  the  plant 
which  it  infests.  Used  chiefly  of  Orchids 
which  grow  on  trees,  but  occasionally  also  ol 
mosses  with  the  same  mode  of  life.  Ivy,  the 
dodders,  &c.,  again,  are  parasites.  An  epiphyte 
is  opposed  to  an  Endophyte  (q.v.). 

gp-I-phyt'-Jc,  ep  I  phyt  -Ic-aL,  a.    [Eng. 

epiphyUe)  ;  -ic,  -ieal.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  EPIPHYTAL  (q.v.). 

ep  i  phyt   Ic-al-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  epiphytical  ; 

•ly.} 

Bot.  :  In  manner  of  an  Epiphyte. 

ep  I  pier  6  sis,  5.  [Gr.  «n-iVAijpco<ns  (epi- 
plerosis).  See  def.] 

Med.  :  Over  repletion,  excessive  fulness  or 
distention  as  of  the  arteries  with  blood. 

CP  1  plCX  IS,  «.  [Or.  eirirrAjjfts  (tpiplixis), 
from  e>riirAi}<r<ru>  (epiplesao)  =  to  chastise,  to 
rebuke  :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  TrAijtroxo  (plesso) 
—  to  strike.] 

llhi-t.  :  A  figure  by  which  a  ]>erRon  seeks  to 
convince  and  move  by  gentle  upbraiding. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w.  ce     c  ;    ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 


epiploce— epispermio 
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',  S-pIp'-lo-cy,  *.  [Or.  *irt- 
wAo/oj  (epiploke)  =  a  plaiting  together,  from 
«iri7rA«')C(o  (epipleko)  =  to  plait  together:  ivi 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  trXc'mu  (pZefcd)  =  to  plait,  to 
fold.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  by  which  one  aggravation, 
or  striking  circumstance,  is  added  in  due 
gradation  to  another  ;  as.  He  not  only  spared 
his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in  employ- 
ment ;  not  only  continued  them  in  employ- 
ment, but  advanced  them. 

S-plp'-l6-9ele,  s.  [Or.  eiriirAo*n)Ai>  (epiplo- 
kete)  (see  def.),  cirt'irAoov  (epiploon)  (q.v.),  and 
JO/AT;  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Rupture  of  the  omeutum,  scrotal 
hernia, 

jSp-i-pld'-Ic,  o.  [Or.  tVurAoov  (epiploon) 
(q.v.);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  <6c,  :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
epiploon  (q.v.). 

S-plp'-16-5n,  *•  [Or-  eiri'nAoov  (epiploon)  (see 
def.),  eirijrAew  (epipleo)  —  to  sail  or  float  upon 
or  over.] 

Zool.  :  The  caul  of  the  entrails,  the  omentum, 
the  fatty  membrane  which  covers  or  occupies 
the  interspaces  of  the  entrails  in  the  abdomen. 
(Prof.  Owen,  &c.) 

fc-pip-lOHBChe'-iS-cele,  s.  [Fr.  epiploscheo- 
cele  ;  Gr.  cirurAooi'  (fpiploon)  (q  v.)  ;  O<T\COV 
(oscheon),  <xrx«oc  (oscheos)  =  the  scrotum,  and 
«ijA»)  (kele)  =  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Hernia  of  the  omentum,  descending 
far  enough  to  involve  the  scrotum. 

Sp-i-pd'-dl-a,  s.  pi.    [EPIPODIUM.] 

S-pJp'-6-dIte,  *•  [Gr.  i*nroSio<;  (epipodios) 
upon  the  feet  :  iwl  (epi)  =  upon,  and  wove 
(jww),  genit.  iroioc  =  the  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  external  distal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  Crustacea.  It  keeps  the  gills 
apart.  (Huxley,  Ac.) 

Up-I-po'-dl-um  (pi.  ep-i-po'-dl-a),  s. 
[Gr.  tirin-oo'ioc  (epipodios)  =  upon  the  feet".] 

\.ZodL  (PL):  Muscular  lobes  developed 
from  the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
foot  in  pteropodous'and  cephalopodous  Mol- 
luscs. In  the  former  case  the  epipodia  de- 
velop into  the  wing-like  fins  ;  in  the  latter 
they  constitute  a  muscular  tube  or  funnel. 

2.  Bat.  (Sing.)  :  A  disc  consisting  of  glands 
upon  the  stipe  of  an  ovary. 

•Sp-I-pp'-gl-um,  s.  [Gr.  eW  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  nuiy<av  (pogon)  =  the  beard,  from  the  lip 
being  uppermost.] 

Dot.  :  A  genns  of  Orchids.  Epipogium  Gme- 
lini  is  British.  It  is  a  small  leafless  root- 
parasite,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  found  once, 
and  only  once,  in  Delamere  forest,  Hereford. 


,  a.  [Fr.  epipolioue  ;  Gr.  ewiiro- 
Acupt  (epipolaios)  =  on  the  surface  ;  eVuroAi} 
(epipoU)  =  a  surface.] 

0.  Chem.  :  On  the  surface  ;  producing  or 
relating  to  epipolism. 

epipolic  dispersion,  s. 
Optics  :  The  dispersion  of  light  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body.    (Herschel.) 

t  epipollc-force,  5. 

Phys.  :  The  separation  of  a  substance  from 
a  tissue  and  its  appearance  on  the  surface. 

8-pip  -6-lIsm,  *.  [Gr.  «VuroAij  (epipole)  = 
a  surface  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
FLUORESCENCE  (q.v.X 

S-pIp'-d-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  epipol(U);  -iw.l 
To  affect  or  modify  by  the  phenomena  of 
epipolism  ;  to  change  into  an  epipolic  con- 
dition. 

•S-pip'-O-ltzed,  a.  [Eng.  epipolizt,  and  adj. 
suff.  -ed.j  Acted  on  by  epipolism  (q.v.). 

epipolizcd  light,  s. 
Optics:  Light  acted  on  by  epipolic  disper- 
sion (q.v.). 

iS-pip-ter-ous,  a.    [Or.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  impov  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 
Bot.  :  Having  a  wing  at  the  top. 

t  ip  -  I-rhi  -  zous,  a.    [Gr.  «r»  (epi)  =  upon  ; 
pffa  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  Eng.,  &c,  snff.  -out.] 
Sot.  :  Growing  on  a  root  or  roots. 


s.  [Gr.  imppt*  (epirrheo) 
=  to  flow  upon  the  surface  :  iwi  (fpi)  =  upon, 
pita  (rheo)  —  to  flow,  and  A<ryoc  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] The  department  of  physiological 
botany  which  treats  of  the  effect  produced  by 
external  agents  upon  living  plants. 

ep-i-scen -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  i*t<ricni>iov  (epi- 
skenion),  from  eVt  (epi)  =  upon,  over,  aud 
<jici\vri  (skene)  =  the  scenes.] 

Gr.  Arch. :  A  division  of  the  scene  of  a 
Greek  theatre  ;  it  sometimes  consisted  of  three 
divisions  made  by  ranges  of  columns  one 
above  the  other  :  the  lower  was  termed  scena, 
and  the  others  episcenia. 

e-pis  -CO-pa- 9y,  s.  [Lat.  episcopntus  =  the 
office  of  a  bishop.]  [EPISCOPATE.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops, 
one  of  the   three  leading  forms   of  church 
government,  the  two  other  being  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Congregationalism,  or  Independency. 
Taking  Christendom  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
large  preponderance  of  suffrages  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy,  which  is  the  accepted  form  of 
government  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
the  Church  of  England,  with  some  other  less 
important  denominations. 

"  Those  who  seem  most  Uoubtfull  about  the  original 
of  epitcnpacy  doe  yield  the  general  consent  of  the 
church  to  the  practice  of  H."—StUlinaff*t,  vol.  ii.  ser.  10. 

e-pls'-cp  pal,  a.  [Fr.  episcopal,  from  Lat 
episcopalis.]' 

1.  Appertaining  to  a  bishop  :   as,  the  epi- 
scopal  dignity  or  jurisdiction ;  an  episcopal 
palace. 

"  A  fourth  part  of  the  dioceses  of  France  had  bishops 
who  were  incapable  of  performing  any  epitcopat  func- 
tion."—Jfacaufciy  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Governed  by  bishops,  or  having  bishops 
as  its  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  :  as,  the 
Episcopal  church  or  churches. 

e-pis-c6-pa  -li-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  episcopa- 
«(«);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -an.] 

t  A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EPISCOPAL  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ecdesiology : 

t  1.  Gen. :  A  person  who  considers  that 
episcopacy  is  the  best,  if  not  even  the  one 
divinely  appointed  government  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  personally  belongs  to  a 
church  which  has  as  its  high  ecclesiastical 
officers,  bishops.  In  this  sense  the  members 
of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches 
are  all  Episcopalians. 

2.  Spec. :  A  Protestant  holding  episcopacy 
as  a  religious  tenet,  and  personally  submit- 
ting or  prepared  to  submit  to  its  discipline. 
In  this  limited  sense,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Christians  are  not  ranked  as  Episcopalians. 
Only  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  are 
thought  of,  and  the  term  Episcopalians  is  in- 
tended to  distinguish  Protestants  believing  in 
episcopacy  from  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

e -plS-CO  -  pa  -li-an  -  ism,  s.  [Eng.  episco- 
palian ;  -ism.] 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  views  of  church  government 
entertained  by  Episcopalians ;  episcopacy 
(q.v.). 

S-plB'-cd-pal-lif,  adv.    [Eng.  episcopal ;  -ly.] 
Used    specially    in    the   phrase    episcopally 
ordained,  or  ordained  by  a  bishop.- 
"  The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
Dreams  him  epitcopally  such  at  least " 

Cotvper :  Tirocinium,  364.  Mi. 

*  e-pls  -co-pant,  s.  [As   if  from   an   im- 
aginary   Latin   word  episcopans,   pr.    par.  = 
exercising  episcopal  functions.]     A  bishop. 
(MUton.) 

*  S-pis-co-par'-I-an,  *.     [As  if  from   an 
imaginary    Latin    word    episcopari(us),    with 
Eng.,  <tc.  suff.  -an.]    Episcopal. 

e-pis'-ci-pate,  *.    [From  Lat.  episcopatu*  = 
the  office  of'a  bishop  ;  Fr.  episcopal.] 
Eccksiology : 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

"  The  whole  office  and  tpitcopat»  was  one  entire 
thing,  of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and 
equal  shM»."— Burnet:  Hut.  of  Reformation,  bk.  ii. 

(an.li:a.)  . 

2.  The  time  during  which  any  particular 
bishop    holds    office  :    as,   That    parish    was 
divided  into  districts   during   the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  WilUerforce. 


3.  The  bishops  viewed  collectively ;  the 
whole  bishops  of  the  Christian  church  in 
general ;  the  English  bench  of  bishops. 

-  It  was  the  epiteopatt  which  .  .  .  established  a  firm 
central  poiiitwhivh  heldalltptrether."— Baur  Chun* 
Hilt,  oftht  Firtt  Three  Centultel  (1879),  U.  ». 

*  e-pls  -c6  pate,  v.  i.     [From  Eng.  episcopate, 
a.  (q.v.).j    To  undertake  orto  fill  the  office  of 
a  bishop  ;  to  discharge  episcopal  functions. 

"As  a  bishop  gains  his  bishopric  by  saying  that  be 
will  not  epiimpate.'—Popt  to  Wycherlry  (April.  1706). 

ep-is-cop'-I-cide,  s.  [Lat.  ept*»pu*  =  a 
bishop,  and  ccedo  (in  compos,  cido  as  occido) 
=  to  cut,  to  beat,  to  kill.]  The  slaughter, 
specially  the  murder,  of  a  bishop. 

*e-pls'-c6-pl?e,  v.t.  [Lat.  epwcopus  =  a 
bishop,  and  Eng.  suff.  -we.]  To  exercise 
episcopal  rule  over. 

"  By  whom  he 's  prelated  above  the  skies, 
Aud  the  whole  world 's  his  seat  to  epffcopiu." 
Broomt :  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Jotiat  Shut*. 

*  e-pIs'-CO-pjf,  s.    [Gr.  eirioxonrf  (episkope)  = 
a  watching  over,  a  visiting;  the  office  of  a 
bishop.] 

1.  Gen.  :  Oversight,  superintendence,  moral 
inspection. 

"The  censor,  in  his  moral  eviicojy  .  .  .  conld  not 
use  an  instrument  so  gross. '— Milton :  Return  of 
Church  Government. 

2.  Spec. :  Episcopacy. 

"  Episcopy  is  the  divine  or  apostolical  institution." 
—Bithop  Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  r. ». 

ep-I-skel  e-tal,  a.  [Gr.  «iri  (epi)  —  upon ; 
Eng.  skelet(on),'aud  suff.  -ai.] 

Anat. :  Above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis. 
The  name  given  by  Huxley  to  what  Quain 
prefers  to  call  epiaxial  (q.v.). 

episkeletal  muscles,  s.  pi. 
Anat.  :  The  epiaxial  muscles  (q.v.). 

* ep-I-SOd-al,  a.  [Eng.  episod(e);  -al.]  Pei^ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  episode; 
episodic. 

ep'-l-sode,  *.  [Gr.  <ir«to;o6of  (epei$odos)  =  i 
coming  in  besides  :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  besides  ; 
cicroooc  (eisodos)  =  a  coming  in  ;  cis  (ei»)  = 
into,  and  66os  (hodos)  —  a  way.] 

1.  An  incident  or  minor  event  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  history 
or  relation  of  a  series  of  events  ;  an  incident, 
narrative  or  digression  in  a  story. 

2.  A  simple  event  or  incident  in  a  series  :  as 
an  episode  in  a  war,  or  in  a  man's  life. 

Sp-I-s6d'-I-al,  o.  [Gr.  iima-oSiof  (epeisodiot). 
from  firei<roio9  (epeisodos)  =  an  episode  (q.v.).] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to  an  episode; 
episodic. 

gp-I-sod'-Ic,  ep-I-sod'-ic-al, «.  [Eng. 
episod(e) ;  -ic,  -icaZ.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  an  episode  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  contained 
in  an  episode. 

"This  epitodif  narration  gives  the  poet  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  all  that  is  contained  in  four  book* 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  time  of  action."— Pop*  : 
Homer  i  Odyuey  (Note). 

ep-I  sod -Ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  episodical; 
-ly.]  By  way  "of  an  episode  ;  incidentally. 

"  Thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  piece,  that  is  rpitodi- 
cully,  with  good  advantage."— Surd :  Note*  on  Art  of 
Poetry. 

*  ep  I-spas  -tic,  *  ep  I  spas  -tick,  a.  &  «. 

[Gr.  €iri<rira<rriicd«  (epispastikos),  ciri<nraw  (epi- 
spao)  =  to  draw  :  eiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  TTOW 
(spad)  =  to  draw ;  Fr.  fpispastique.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Drawing,  exciting  action  in  the  skin ; 
blistering. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med.  (PL):  A  variety  of  irritants  which 
produce  counter-irritation,  and  an  infusion  of 
fluid  from  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part  or 
iU  neighbourhood.  The  chief  epispastics  are : 
cantharides,  as  blister  plaster  or  as  an  ethereal 
solution,  blister  liquid,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
(Garrod :  Mat.  Medica.) 

ep'-i-sperm,  s.     [Gr.  <m'  (epi)  =  npcn,  and 

a-ntpua  (sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
testa  or  skin  of  a  seed.  It  is  called  by  him 
also  perisperm. 

ep-i-sper'-mlc,  a.    [Eng.  episperm ;  -ic ;  Fr. 
episptrmique.} 
Bot.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  episp^nn. 


boil,  b6$;  poiit.  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  -  C. 
-clan,    tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  snnn;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -dons.  -8lous  =  «hus.     -ble,  -die,  fee.  -  beL,  del. 
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epispoi  angium— epithem 


Sp-I-spo-ran'-ifi-um,  s.  [Gr.  ivi  (epi),  and 
Mud.  L;it.  sporangium  (q.v.)7] 

But. :  The  indusiuin  of  a  fern  when  it  over- 
lies the  spore  cases.  Example,  Asi>idium. 

gp'-I  spore,  s.     [Or.  cm'  (epi),  and  Eng.,  &o. 
tpore  (q.v.).J 
ZJot. :  A  skin  which  covers  some  spores. 

ep-18-tax'  IS,  s.     [From  Gr.  «jri<rT<i£a>  (epu- 
feta>),  fut.  «Vi<rra{u>  (epistoo)  =  to  let  fall  or 
drop  upon :   iiri  (epi)  =  upon,    and   <rra<J<«i 
(stozo)  to  drop.) 
Afed.  :  Bleeding  from  the  nose. 

e'-pIs-te-moT-O'-gy,  s.  [Gr.  im<TTr}p.ii  (epi- 
stime)  =  knowledge,  and  Ad-ycs  (logos)  =  a 
woixl,  a  discourse.]  The  theory  or  science  of 
the  method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 

£p  i-ster  -na,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  em'  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  (rrtpvon  (sternon)  =  the  breast,  the  chest.] 
Zool. :  The  lateral  pieces  of  the  inferior  or 
ventral  arc  of  any  somite  in  a  crustacean. 

£p  i-ster'-nal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epistern(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  &c.  sutf.  -al.] 

Zool. :  The  piece  of  the  segment  of  an  arti- 
culate animal  which  is  immediately  above  the 
middle  inferior  piece  or  sternum.  (Owen.) 

t  Sp-Is-tho't'-d-no's,  s.  [Gr.  im<r0tv  (episthen) 
=  forward  (not  in  Liddell  &  Scott,  but  its 
opposite,  omatio'  (opisthen)  =  backward,  is  a 
well-known  word),  and  roVos  (tonos)  =  .  .  .  a 
stretching,  from  retVu  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Med. :  A.  spasmodic  affection  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  forward ;  the  same  as  EMPROS- 
THOTONOS  (q.v.). 

£p  i  stil'-bite,  s.  [Ger.  epistilbit;  Gr.  iiri 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  stilbite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  •  An  orthorhombic  white  or  reddish 
transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  with 
vitreous  lustre,  except  on  the  cleavage  faces, 
where  it  is  pearly.  Hardness,  4  to  4'5 ;  Sp.  gr., 
2-49  to  2-36.  Compos.  :  Silica,  58'3  to  60 ;  alu- 
mina, 15-3  to  18'2  ;  lime,  6'9  to  8'2  ;  soda,  ro 
to  2-5 ;  water,  12-5  to  15'4.  It  has  double 
refraction.  It  occurs  with  scolecite  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  in  Iceland,  at  Poonali  in  India, 
&c.,  and  with  stilbite  at  Bergen  Hill  in  New 
'ersey.  (Dana.) 

8  pis  tie  (tie  as  el),  *e  pis-tell,  *e-pia- 
til,  s.  [O.  Fr.  epistle,  epistole,  from  Lat.  epis- 
tofa;  from  Gr.  «jri<rroA>}  (epistole)  =  a  message, 
a  letter ;  en-io-TeAAw  (epistello)  —  to  send  to  : 
cm'  ('•/"')  •  on,  to,  and  o"r«'AAu>  (stelK)  =  to 
send  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  epistola.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  written  communication  or 
message  ;  a  letter. 

2.  Script.  Canon.  :   Twenty-one  letters  or 
books  constituting  jwrt  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.    Thirteen,  including  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  are  attributed  in  the  Authorised 
Version  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  one  to  James 
(which  of  them  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  con- 
troversy), two  to  Peter,  three  to  John,  and  one 
to  Jude.     James  1  and  2,  Peter,  John,  and 
Jude  are  called  General  Epistles,  as  not  having 
been  primarily  addressed  to  single  churches 
or  to  individual  Christians. 

epistle-Side.  *•  The  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  epistw  Is  read  ;  that  side  of  the 
church  was  appropriated  to  men  when  it  was 
customary  to  sejiarate  the  sexes. 

•S-pis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [EPISTLE,  ».] 
To  write  or  communicate  by  a  letter  or  by 
writing.  (Milton.) 

e-pis   tier  (t  silent),  c  pis   to  lor,  s.    [Eng. 
tpi»tl(e);  -er.\ 
*  1.  Ord.  iMng. :  A  writer  of  epistles. 

"  What  needs  the  man  to  lie  so  furiously  angry  with 
the  good  old  eitutler)"— Hall :  Honour  of  Married 
Cleryie. 

2.  Eccles. :  One  of  the  clergy  appointed  to  read 
the  epistle  in  the  Church  Communion  service. 

"The  PIMM  i|«]  mililKter  using  a  demit.  cope,  and 
being  auliit«d  with  the  Gos|>eTler  Mid  Epiftler."— 
Canoni  of  Church  of  England,  No.  xxlv. 

•6-pfo'-t6-lar,  a.  [Lat.  epistolaris,  from 
epixtola;  Fr'epistolaire;  Sp.  ti  Port,  epistylar.] 
Epistolary. 

"Thli  t>>iiMar  way  will  have  a  considerable  efficacy 
UIHIII  them."— More :  On  the  Seven  Churchei  p.  7. 

6-pis   to  lar  y,  a.   &   «.     [Lat.  epistolaris.] 

lEriSTOLAR.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  letters. 


2.  Carried  on  or  transacted  by  means  of 
letters. 

"The  expressions  used  tu  their  epittolary  correspond- 
ence."— Cogan  :  Thfologieiil  Ditqttirition  (Conclusion). 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

Eccles. :  A  book  containing  the  Epistles. 

S-pIs -ti-ler,  s.    [EPISTLKB.] 

"e'-pls'-td-le't,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  epis- 
tola =  a  letter,  an  epistle.]  A  short  letter  or 
epistle. 

"Curtailing  this  epittolet  by  the  above  device  of 
large  margin  —  C.  Lamb.  (Ogiltrie.) 

«S-pfc-toT-Jc.  *S-pis-t(5l-fo-al,o.  [Lat. 
epistolicus ;  Gr.  firt<rroAiic6f  (epistolikos),  from 
cirtcroAij  (epistnle)  =  a  message,  an  epistle. ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles  ;   epis- 
tolary. 

"  I  have  an  gpiitoUcal  dissertation  on  John  Malelu." 
—Rfittli-)/ :  Letters,  p.  154. 

2.  Designating  the  method  of  representing 
ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

*  e'-pls'-to'l-lst,  *.    Lkat.  epistoUfl)  =  a  letter  ; 

Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  writer  of  letters  ;  a  corre- 
spondent. 

*e  pis  to  lize,  v.i.  [Lat.  epistoHa)  =  a 
letter ;  Bug.  suff.  -ize.]  To  write  letters  or 
epistles. 

"There  are  some,  who  in  lieu  of  letters,  write 
homilies ;  they  preach  when  they  should  evittolite."— 
Howell :  Letten.  bk.  1.,  { 1.,  let  1. 

*  S-pis'-to-liz-er,  *.     [Eng.  epistoUz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  writes  letters  or  epistles ;  a  corre- 
spondent. 

"Among  you  Latin  efittoUt»rt."—BoweU:  Lrttert, 
bk.  L,  5  i.,  let  1. 

*  S-p!s-to"-l4-grapll'-ic,   a.     [Eng.  episto- 
tolograph(y) ;    -ic;   Fr.  epistolographique.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  writing  of  letters. 

eplstolographio  alphabet  or  cha- 
racters, s.  The  same  as  DEMOTIC  ALPHABET 
(q.v.). 

*  S-pis-46-loV-ra-phft    s.      [Gr.   emaro^ri 

(epistole)  —  a  Tetter,  ana  ypajxa  (grapho)  —  to 
write  ;  Fr.  epistolographie.]  The  act  or  art  of 
writing  letters. 

e  pis  to  ma,  ep'-i-stome,  s.  [Gr.  ivi  (epi) 
=  upon,  and  orojia  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  valve-like  organ  arching  over  the 
mouth  in  certain  Polyzoa. 

c  pis  tro  phe,    e  pis  tro  phy,  s.     [Gr. 

eirto-Tp<xf»j  (epistrophe),  from  tiri<npi<b<o  (epis- 
trepho)  =  to  turn  back  :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
oTpeVfxu  (strepho)  =  to  turn.] 

Bot. :  (Of  the  form  epistrophy)  :  The  return 
of  a  monstrous  or  variegated  form  to  the 
normal  condition.  (JJ.  Brown,  1874.) 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  several 
successive  clauses  or  sentences  end  with  the 
same  word  or  affirmation :  as,  "  Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  So 
am  /.  Are  they  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  So 
am  I."  (2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 

Sp'-i-Styl-ar,  a.    [Eng.  epistyl(e) ;  -ar.] 
Arch. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epistyle. 

epistylar  arcuation,  • . 

Arch. :  The  system  in  which  columns  sup- 
port arches  instead  of  horizontal  architraves 
and  entablatures.  (WeaU.) 

*  Sp'-I-style,  *  Sp-l-styl'-l-ftm,  ».     [Gr. 

«7Tio-TvAioi'  (epistulion),  from  em  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  oruAos  (stukis)  —  a  column ;  Fr.  epi- 
style.] 

Arch. :  A  term  formerly  used  for  what  is  now 
called  the  architrave  (q.v.). 

cp  i  taph.  '  cp  i  taphe,  '  cp  i  talf, 
*  cp  i  ta  ri,  *  cp  i  taph  ic,  s.  [Fr.  epi- 
taphe,  from  Lat.  epituphium,  from  Gr.  en-i- 
Ta*t>ios  [Ao-yo?]  (epitaphios  [logos])  =  a  funeral 
[oration] ;  «7ri  (epi)  =  upon,  over,  and  -,../>CK 
(taphos)  =  a  tomb;  Sp.  epitaphio ;  Ital.  epi- 
tafio.] 

1.  An  inscription  on  a  tomb  or  monument 
lu  honour  of  the  dead. 

"To  define  an  cjMnjih  is  useless;  every  one  know* 
It  is  an  Inscription  on  a  tomb."— Juhnton :  Lloei  of 
Poeti;  Pope. 

2.  A  brief  descriptive  sentence  in  prose  or 
verse,  formed  as  though  to  be  placed  on  a 
tomb  or  monument. 

"One  of  the  most  pleasing  eiittaplu  In  general  lite- 
rature."- W.  Cluimberi,  In  O,/ll"U. 


*  ep  -i-taph,  v.t.  &  i.    [EPITAPH,  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  commemorat*  in  an  epitaph  ; 
to  write  an  epitaph  on. 

"  One  whom  the  |>oet  thus  tpitapheth  it  in  her  own 
person."—  fuller  :  H'orthia,  liurkingluimthire. 

B.  Intrans.  :  1o  express  one's  self  in  the 
manner  of  an  epir«ph. 

"  The  Commonr    In  their  speeches,  tvitavh  upon 
him,  as  on  that  rif*."—Bp  Hall. 

ep'-I-taph-er,    s.      [Eng.   epitaph;  -er.]     A 
writer  of  epitaphs. 


ep-lt-taph'-I-an,  a.  [Gr.  «n-tTa<i>ios  (ept- 
taphios)  =  over  a  tomb,  funereal.]  [EPITAPH,  s.  J 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  an  epitaph. 

"To  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  evitanhian 
speech."—  Milton:  Kemorulrantl'  Defence. 


,'-Ic,  o.  &  ».     [Eng.  epitaph ;  -Ic.] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EPITAPHIAN  (q.v.X 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epitaph. 

"  An  e/iitatthic  is  the  writiuge  that  is  sette  on  dead- 
men's  tombea."—  Udal :  Apoph,  of  Sratmut,  p.  221. 

ep'-i-taph-ist,  s.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -ist.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  epitaphs. 

e  pit  a  sis,  s.  [Gr.,  =  a  stretching,  from 
tiri  (ep\)  —  upon,  over,  and  retVco  (teino)  =•  to 
stretch.] 

1.  Ancient  Drama :  That  part  of  a  play  in 
which  the  plot  thickens  ;  the  part  which  em- 
braces the  main  action  of  the  play  ;  opposed 
to  protasis  (q.v.). 

"  Let  us  mind  what  you"  come  for,  the  play,  which 
will  draw  on  the  evitatii  now."— Ben  Jon  ton :  Ma  anetio 
Lady,  it  t. 

2.  Logic :  The  consequent  term  of  a  propo- 
sition. 

3.  Med. :  The  paroxysm  or  period  of  violence 
of  a  fever  or  disease. 

4.  Rhet. :   That  part  of  an  oration  which 
appeals  to  the  passions. 

*6p'-I-tha-la'-mi-unV  Sp-i-thSl'-a-my, 

s.  [Lat.  epithalamiwn,  from  Gr.  eiridaAd^uoc 
(epithalamion),  from  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  over, 
and  tfoAofxo?  (thalamos)  -  a  chamber ;  s]>ecif. 
a  bridal  chamber.]  A  nuptial  or  bridal  song 
or  hymn,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  praying  for  their  prosperity. 

"  He  shewed  us  how  for  sins  we  ought  to  sigh, 
Aud  bow  to  sing  Christ's  epitluilitmy." 

Donne:  Poenu  (ISM). 

*  Sp-i-thal'-a-mize,    v.i.     [Lat.    epithala- 
m(ium);    Eng.    sutf.    -ize.]    To   compose   an 
epithalamium. 

*  ep-I-thal'-a-my,  s.    [EPITHALAMIUM.] 

cp-I  the'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  iiri  =  upon,  and  Lat. 
theca,  Gr.  OTJKT)  (tlieke)  =  a  box,  a  chest.  Not 
from  Lat.  epitheca  ;  Gr.  tiridqici)  (epitiwke)  =  an 
addition.] 

Zool. :  A  continuous  layer  externally  sur- 
rounding the  thecas  in  some  corals.  (,V«Vu)J- 
son.] 

ep-I-the'-U-al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  epitheli(um\ 
and  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -al.  ] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epithelium. 

epithelial-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  A  tissue  composed  of  epithelium. 
It  may  be  scaly  or  tesselated,  spheroidal, 
transitional,  ciliated,  stratified,  &c.  It  is 
called  also  epidermic  or  cuticular  tissue. 
(Quain.) 

ep'-l-the'-ll-oid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epithelium 
(q.v.),  and  Gr.  «*8os  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

A  nut.  :  Resembling  those  of  the  epithelium, 
as  epitheloid  cells.  (Quain.) 

cp  i  the  li  inn. »  8p  I-the  -ll-a,  ».  [Mod. 
Lat,  from  Gr.  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  flijAij 
(thele)  =  a  nipple.] 

1.  A  nut  :  A  term  introduced  by  Ruysch  to 
designate  the  cuticular  covering  on  the  red 
part  of  the   lips,   for  which  he   considered 
epidermis  an  inappropriate  name.     Now  ex- 
tended to  the  thin  membrane  which  covers 
the  mucous  membranes  wherever  they  exist. 
Epithelium  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  of  the 
skin. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to 
the  skin  or  covering  existing  on  the  surface  of 
rootlets. 

cp   i  them,  ».    [Gr.  iiridn.ua  (epithema) 
external  application,  a  later  form  of  cirii 
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{tpithema)  =  something  put  on  ;  c*m0qiu 
epitlthemi)  —  to  put  or  lay  upon :  tn-i  (epi), 
and  riOrini.  (titliemi)  =  to  put  or  place.] 

Phar. :  A  fomentation  or  poultice  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied ;  any  external  topical  application, 
except  ointments  and  plasters. 

"  Epilhemt,  or  cordial  application*,  are  justly  ap- 
plied unto  the  left  breast."— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk.  iii.,  ch,  it 

^p'-I-thet,  *  ep-1-thete,  *.  [Lat.  tpitheton, 
from  Gr.  iiriderov  (epitketon),  neut.  sing,  of 
cm'SeTO*  (epithetos)  =  placed  upon,  added,  or 
annexed  :  cn-i  (epi)  =  upon,  and  Ti'&qpt  (tithemi) 
=  to  place ;  Fr.  epithete.] 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good 
or  bad,  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"  He  might  glory  in  an  epithet  which  was  drawn 
from  the  fiery  energy  of  bin  soul."— Oi44on  .•  Jieclin* 
*  fall,  ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  A  title,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"The  epithet  of  shades  belonged  more  properly  to 
the  darkness  than  the  refreshment."— More  :  Decay  of 
Pi*». 

*3.  A  phrase,  an  expression. 

"Suffer  love!  a  good  epithet:  I  do  suffer  love  in. 
deed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  wilL"— SShakeip. : 
Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  epithet 
and  adjective :  "  Epithet  is  the  technical  term 
of  the  rhetorician.  Adjective  that  of  the  gram- 
marian. The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it 
qualities  the  sense  ;  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a 
part  of  speech  :  thus  in  the  phrase,  '  Alexander 
the  Great,'  great  is  an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it 
designates  Alexander  in  distinction  from  all 
other  persons  :  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses 
a  quality  in  distinction  from  the  noun  Alex- 
ander, which  denotes  a  thing.  The  epithet  is 
the  word  added  by  way  of  ornament  to  the 
diction  ;  the  adjective  is  the  word  added  to  the 
noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made  subservient 
to  it  in  all  its  inflections.  When  we  are  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  any  one's  style  or  com- 
position, we  should  speak  of  the  epithet*  he 
uses  ;  when  we  are  talking  of  words,  their 
dependencies,  and  relations,  we  should  speak 
of  adjectives  :  an  epithet  is  either  gentle  or 
harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun adjective.  All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but 
all  epithets  are  not  adjectives;  thus  in  Virgil's 
Pater  dZneas,  the  pater  is  an  epithet,  but  not 
an  adjective."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ep'-I-thet,  v.t.     [EPITHET,  s.]    To  describe 
by  epithets  ;  to  designate,  to  entitle. 

"Never  was  a  town  better  epitheted." —Wotton :  Re- 
mairu,  p.  56«. 

"«5p-I-thet-Ic,  *  ep-i-thet  -Jc-al,  a.    [Gr. 

ciritarucdf  (epithetikos),  from  iir&tTos  (epithetos) 

=  added.]    Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  con- 

Bisting  of  epithets  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epithet. 

"  The  principal  crept  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the 

bar,  whither  Sain,  after   bandying  a  few  epithetical 

remarks    with    Mr.    3inouch,    followed    at   once."— 

Dickent  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xL 

•e-pith-e-ton,  *     [Gr.]    An  epithet  (q.v.). 

"Alter  the  epithetoni  and  I  will  subscribe."— Foxe : 
Book  of  Jiartyrt  (Second  Examination  of  John  Palmer). 

*  ep  -I  thite,  *.    [Gr.  imOiTti*  (epithetes)  =  an 
impostor.]    A  worthless  fellow. 

«  gp-a-thu-met'-ic,  *  ep-I-thu-mef -lo- 

al,  a.  [Gr.  €7R0u/i7)Ti(c6s  (epithumetikos),  from 
tiriOvtifta  (epithumeo)  —  to  desire,  long  for ;  eiri 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  0viu6s  (thumos)  =  mind.]  In- 
clined or  given  to  lust,  or  desire ;  pertaining 
to  the  animal  passions. 

"The  heart  and  parts  which  God  requires  are 
divided  from  the  inferior  and  epUhumetical  organs." — 
Browne. 

ep-I  tith  -i-des,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  cVmflij/xi  (epi- 
tithemi)  =  to  place  upon,  to  add  :  iiri  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  Ttftjfu  (tithemi)  =  to  place.] 

Arch. :  The  upper  members  of  the  corona 
surmounting  the  fastigium  of  a  temple,  which 
•was  also  continued  along  the  flanks. 

*  e-pit  -o-ma-tor,  s.    [Eng.  epitomfe);  -ator.] 
An  epitomizer. 

"This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean  ia  repeated 
by  nearly  all  bis  epitomaton."—8ir  fy.  Hamilton. 

i-pIt'-O-me,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iiriro^ 
(epitome)  =  a  cutting  :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  over, 
and  Tojiij  (tome)  —  a  cutting  ;  refivu  (temno)  = 
to  cut ;  Fr.  epitome.] 

1.  An  abridgment,  abstract,  or  compen- 
dium of  any  book,  writing,  document,  <fec.  ;  a 
compendious  abstract. 

"  It  would  be  well,  if  there  were  a  short  and  plain 
epitome  made."— Locke. 


2.  Anything  which  represents  another  or 
others  in  a  condensed  or  compendious  form. 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 
Dryden  :  Abtolom  *  Achitophel,  i.  M5,  546. 

S-pltf-O-mlst,  *.  [Eng.  epitom(e);  -ist.]  An 
epitomiser. 

"Ameuophis  III.,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and 
ecclesiastical  epitomitti  with  the  dusky  Memnoii  uf  the 
Trojan  war.'1  —  Cooper.-  Monumental  Hitt.  of  Egy.jt 
(1876),  p.  28. 

e-pit'-o-mlze,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  epitom(e)  ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  cut  down,  to  shorten,  to  curtail,  to 
diminish  as  by  cutting  off  something. 

"  We  have  epitomized  many  particular  words,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  tongue."—  Additon  :  Spectator. 

2.  To    make  an    epitome,    abridgment,  or 
compendium  of  ;  to  abstract  ;  to  condense. 

"The  story  has  been  published  in  English,  and  I 
have  epitomized  the  trauslation."—  Johnson  :  General 
Obtematiom  on  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  To  represent  or  describe  in  an  abridged 
or  condensed  manner  or  form. 

"  Epitomize  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these." 

Wordntorth  :  Excursion,  blc.  T. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  make  epitomes  or  abridg- 
ments. 

8-pif-i-iniZ-er,  s.  [Eng.  epitomise);  -er.] 
One  who  makes  or  composes  an  epitome,  or 
abridgment  ;  an  abridger,  a  condenser. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  that  of  Barouius  and  Spon- 
danus  his  epUomiier."—  Prynne  :  Sutrio-Jfattix,  vii.  1. 

ep'-I-tnte,  s.  [Gr.  ewirpiTos  (epitritos)=  con- 
taining an  integer  and  a  third,  1  +  i  or  |  :  iiri 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  TJW'TOS  (tritos)  =  the  third  ; 
Fr.  epitrite.] 

Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syl- 
lables and  a  short  one,  and  denominated  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  epitrite,  according  as 
the  short  syllable  is  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  in  position  :  as,  salutantes,  concl- 
tatl,  intercalans,  incautare. 

ep-i-troch'-le-a,  *.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  trochlea  (q.v.).] 

Aiiat.  :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  in- 
ternal coudylar  eminence. 

epitrochlea  anconeus,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  anconeus  muscle, 
near  the  elbow,  with  the  epitrochlea  (q.v.). 

H  Epitrochleo-aiiconeus  muscle  : 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Weiizel  Gruber 
to  a  small  muscle  inserted  into  the  olecranon, 
and  rising  from  behind  the  inner  condyle. 

ep-I-tr6dv-oid  ,  s.  [Gr.  tiriTpoxp?  (epitro- 
chos)  =  running  easily,  easily  inclined  :  tn-i 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  rpoxos  (trochos)  (as  adj.)  = 
running,  tripping  ;  (as  subst.)  =  a  runner,  a 
ball,  a  wheel,  a  hoop  ;  rpe\<a(trecho)  =  to  run.] 
Geom.  :  A  curve  formed  by  one  circle  revolv- 
ing like  a  wheel  or  hoop  around  the  convexity 
or  outer  side  of  the  circumference  of  another 
circle.  It  is  akin  to  the  epicycloid,  but  differs 
in  not  having  the  generating  points  in  the 
circumference  of  the  revolving  circle. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  a  planetary  system  with  a 
direct  epicycle  belongs  to  both  the  epitrochoid  and  the 
external  hypotrochoid."—  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  xxv.  284. 


ep-I-trS-Choid'-al,   a. 

choid;  -al.] 


[Eng.,   &c.  epitro- 


Geom. :  Containing  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  an  epitrochoid  (q.v.). 

"  Every  epitrochoidal  system  is  a  planetary  system 
in  which  the  epicycle  is  direct."— Penny  CyclopcediH, 
xxv.  283. 

e'-plt'-roj-pe',  e^-plt'-ro-py,  s.  [Gr.  eiriTpomj 

(epitropf)  =  a  yielding,  a  surrender :  firirpema 
(epitrepS)  =  to  turn  over  to  another ;  to  yield, 
to  submit :  iiri  (epi)  =  over,  and  Tpeiria  (trepo) 
=  to  turn.] 

Rliet. :  Concession  ;  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  any  point  is  yielded  or  granted,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  advantage. 

ep-l-zeux'-Is,  *.  [Gr.  =  a  fastening  together ; 
from  en-ifjevyi-vu.!  (epizeugnvmi)  =  to  fasten  on 
or  together  :  eiri  (epi)  =  upon,  on,  and  ^fufwin 
(gertgnumi)  =  to  join.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word 
is  repeated  with  vehemence  or  emphasis  :  as, 

Alone  on  a  vrMe,  tcide  sea." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  If. 

ip-i-ZO'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ejrt  (epi)  =  on,  and  faa 
(zoo),  pL  (il^tov(znon),  =  aiiimalsj.  [Epizoos.] 


Zoology : 

1.  Gen. :  Animals  parasitic  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of   other  animals,   as  distin- 
guished from  entozoa,  those  which  live  in 
their  internal  parts. 

2.  Spec. :  A  subclass  of  Crustacea,  called 
also    Haustellata.     They  undergo  metamor- 
phosis, being  locomotive  in  their  young  state, 
though  sedentary  when  adult.    The  mouth  is 
suctorial,  the  feet  have  suckers,  hooks,  or 
bristles  :  sometimes  the  feet  are  worn  away 
with  age.     They  live  as   external  parasites 
upon  other  animals,  infesting  the  skin,  the 
eyes,  and  the  gills  of  fishes  and  other  marine 
animals.    When  mature  they  are  elongated  or 
sub-cylindrical,  have  a  parchment-like  integu- 
ment, a  more  or  less  distinct  head,  and  a  pair 
of  long  cylindrical  ovisacs  dependent  from  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  body.     Example : 
Lerniea,  &c.     They  are  very  numerous   in, 
species.    They  are  divided  into  two  orders 
—(1)  Ichthyophthira,  and  (2)  Rhizocephala. 
(Owen,  &c.) 

t  ep-I-zo'-an,  ep-i-zo'-on,  «.    [Gr.  ivi  (epi) 

=  upon,  and  faov  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an 
animal]    [EPIZOA.] 
Zool.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Epizoa. 

*  Sp-l-ZO-O'-Io,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  epizoo(n)  ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EPIZOOTIC  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epizootic  disease. 

"  The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Times  call* 
the  horse  disease  an  epizooic."  —  Mortimer  Collint : 
Thought!  in  my  Garden,  i.  190. 

ep-i-zd-ot'-lc,  a.  [Fr.  epitootique.]  [Eri- 
ZOA.] 

1.  Vet. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disease 
which  are  epidemic  upon  animals. 

*  2.  Geol. :  Containing  fossil  remains. 

"Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation."— 
Kirvxtn. 

3.  Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  epizoa  (q.v.) 

epizootic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

tied.  :  Diseases  epidemic  upon  animals. 
Some  of  them  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  epizoa  or  similar  parasites, 

Sp-l-ZO'-O-  tf,  s.   [Fr.  episiootie.]    [EPIZOOTIC.] 
Med.  :    A    murrain    or    epidemic    among 
animals. 

ep'-ll-cate,  a.    [Lat.  e  —  out,  here  the  same 
as  not,  and  plicatus  =  folded,  pr.  par.  of  plico 
-  to  fold.] 
Sot. :  Not  plaited.    (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

e'-poch,  *e'-pO-Clia,  s.  [Fr.  epoqm;  Low 
Lat.  epocha ;  Gr.  eirox^  (epoche)  =  a  check,  a 
sensation  ;  «?x«i  (echo)  =  to  have  or  hold.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  point  of  time  from  which 
a  new  computation  of  years  is  begun  ;  a  fixed 
point  from  which  succeeding  years  are  num- 
bered. 

"  In  divers  ages  and  nations  divers  epochs  were  used. 
and  several  forms  of  years."—  Vther :  Annuls  (Epistl* 
to  the  header). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hist. :  A  point  of  time  in  which  an  event 
of  such  importance  takes  place  that  its  in- 
fluence is  powerfully  felt  in  all  succeeding 
time. 

"  That  year  is.  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
important  epochi  in  our  history  "—JlucatUat :  But. 
Eng..  ch.  i. 

t  2.  Geol. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  for 
period,  as  the  Tertiary  epoch  ;  this  sense  of 
the  word  is  loose  and  ob  ectionable,  as  the 
term  epoch  more  properly  refers  to  the  moment 
at  which  a  new  space  of  time  commences  than 
to  its  whole  duration.  As  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  transition  from  one  ixjriod  to  the 
next  was  not  instantaneous  but  very  gradual, 
the  inapplicability  of  the  term  epoch  to  such  a 
change  is  even  more  obvious  than  when  it 
was  held  that  each  alteration  was  heralded 
by  a  convulsion  or  catastrophe. 

3.  Astron. :  The  longitude  which  a  planet 
has  at  auy  given  moment  of  time.  To  predicf 
this  for  any  future  period  the  longitude  at  a 
certain  instant  in  the  past  must  be  known; 
that  instant  is  the  epoch  of  the  planet,  which 
is  an  abbreviation  for  its  longitude  at  that 
epoch. 

If  (1)  An  ei>och  and  an  era  are  different.  Both 
mark  important  events,  but  an  era  is  an  epoch 
which  is  chronologically  dated  from  ;  an  epoch 
is  not  marked  in  this  way.  The  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  Reformation  were  both  of  them  highly 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 
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the  former,  the  inconceivably  greater  event 
of  the  two,  gave  rise  t<>  the  Christian  era  ;  but 
the  Protestant  nations  and  churches  do  not 
any  of  them  reckop  time  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  birth  of  Christ  was,  therefore,  both 
an  epoch  and  an  era,  the  Reformation  an 
epoch  only.  This  distinction  is  only  now 
coming  into  use. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  epoch  and 
time,  see  TIME. 

•e'-piS-cha,  «.    [EPOCH.) 

e-poch'-al,  o.  (Eng.  epoch;  -oZ.]  Pertain- 
ing  or  relating  to  an  epoch. 

ep  ode,  s.  (Gr.  cW&oc  (rp5dos),  from  im  (epi) 
=  upon,  after,  and  yiij  (ale)  =  a  song,  contr. 
from  aoiSri  (aoide),  from  a6o>  (ado)  =  to  sing  ; 
Lat.  epodos  ;  Fr.  epode.] 

1.  In    lyric   poetry   the   strain   after   the 
strophe  and  antistrophe  ;  an  after-song. 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  recurring  at  intervals  ; 
a  chorus,  a  burden. 

3.  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  invented  by  Archi- 
lochus,  and  used  by  Horace,  in  which  a  longer 
line  is  followed  by  a  shorter  one. 

"  Horace  Mewl  to  have  purged  himself  from  those 
•plenetic  reflections  In  those  odea  »ud  epodet."— 
Dryden  :  Juvenal  IDedic,). 

Z-p6d'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  etrwJimJ?  (epodikos),  from 
timSm  (epodos).!  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  epode. 

*$p'-6-nym,  ep   6  nyme,  c  pon  y  mus. 

t.  [Gr.  iiriawnia.  (eponumia)  =  a  surname  ; 
imawfjLos  (eponumos)  =  named  after  :  iiri  (epi) 
=  upon,  after,  and  ovo/ua  (onoma)  =  a  name.] 

1.  A  surname. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  people  or  place  after 
some  person. 

3.  A  name  of  a  mythical  person  called  into 
eiistence  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  country 
or  people  ;  as,  I  talus  for  Italy,  Brutus  for 
Britain,  Ac. 

•'  Hellen  ii  the  eponymut  of  the  Hellene*  or  Greeks  ; 
not  that  such  a  progenitor  ever  existed,  but  that  some 
early  speculator  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation 
conceived  that  he  die),  and  accounted  for  a  name  and 
nation  "accordingly."  —  Latham:  Handbook  of  the 
Xngliih  Language,  cb.  ii. 

«5p-6  nym  Ic,  c  pon  y  metis,  a.  [Eng. 
eponym;  -ic,  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
eponym  ;  giving  one's  name  to  a  people  or 
place. 

"  Beda's  notice  of  the  place  of  Hona's  death  has  a 
very  tponymic  look."  —  Latham:  Handbook  of  the 
fngtUh  Language,  ch.  ii. 

"The  eponymout  heroes  from  whom  tribe*  and 
nations  have  been  supjiosed  to  derive  their  names."  — 
Sauce  :  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  ch.  Iz. 


[Or.  iwi  (epi)  =  upon  ; 
•t6v(onn)  =  egg,  and  <frop.>?  (pharos)  =  bearing.] 
Annt.  :  The  same  as  PAROVARIUM  (q.v.).    Tt 
corresponds  in  the  female  to  the  epididymis 
In  the  male. 

•Xp^i-pee',  ep  6  pee'  la  (ia  as  ya),  s.  [Fr. 
epopee,  from  Gr.  cn-oirouo  (epnpoiia),  from  «iro« 
{epos)  =  a  word,  and  iroiita  (poieB)  =  to  make.] 

1.  An  epic  or  heroic  poem. 

"  Tragedy  borrow»  from  the  epopre,  and  that  which 
borrows  I*  of  lens  dignity,  because  it  has  not  of  it* 
own/—  Drfden  :  Virgil  (Uedic  I. 

2.  The  action  or  series  of  events  which  form 
the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

8p  6  pee'  -la  (la  as  ya),  «.    [EPOPEE.] 

•  ep-o-poa'-lst,  «.    [Eng.  epopos(ia)  ;  -ist.]    A 
writer  of  epics. 

"Two  of  our  b*«t-known  epoixri*!*.  or,  to  use  the 
more  common  term,  of  our  noTel-wrlt«rs."—  Phillipt  • 
Jtuaytfrom  the  Timei,  II.  Hi. 

£p'  5s,  «.  [Gr.]  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  an 
epopee  ;  epic  poetry. 

*  e-pos   cu   la    tlon,    *.      [Pref.  epi,  and 
Enj?.  osculation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  kissing  ;  a 
kiss. 

"  I  DM*  over  your  .  .  .  incurvations  and  epmcula- 
Hmi.f—Beeon:  Worki,M.VSt. 

"e-pd-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  epotatio,  from  epoto 
«•  to  drink  out  :  e  —  out,  and  poto  =  to  drink.] 
A  drinking  out  or  off. 

"The  epotatinn  of  dnmhe  liquor  damne*  him."— 
Frliham  :  Ketotvet,  pt  L,  re*.  M. 

8-proft-vit'te,  «.  [Pr.,  from  tprower  =  to 
try,  to  prove,  to  test] 

1.  Mil.  :  An  apparatus  for  proving  the 
strength  of  gunpowder. 


2.  Metal. :  A  flax-spoon  ;  a  spoon  for  sam- 
pling an  assay. 

4p  Bom,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  Epsom  [A.],  *Ebbasham 
=  A.  S.  Ebbas  =  Ebba's,  and  ham  =  home.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  Surrey, 
about  fifteen  miles  8.W.  by  8.  from  London. 
In  1618  certain  mineral  springs  were  dis- 
covered in  it,  with  the  result  of  making  Epsom 
a  watering-place.  The  "  Derby  "  is  run  in  the 
vicinity. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at,  derived  from,  or  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  place  named,  men- 
tioned under  A. 

Epsom-salts,  s.  pi. 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Epsomite  (q.v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Magnesia  sulphas,  magnesium 
sulphate,  MgSO^H./).    It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  used  as  a  saline  purgative  ;  with  infu- 
sion of  senna  it  forms   the    ordinary  black 
draught.    It  causes  a  free  secretion  of  watery 
fluid  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

8p'-sdm'-lte,  *.  [Named  from  Epsom  (q.v.), 
and  suff.  -ite  (Mini)  (q.v.).] 

Aftn. :  An  orthorhombic,  transparent,  or 
translucent  mineral,  type  of  the  Epsomite 
group.  It  occurs  botryoidal,  fibrous,  &c. 
Hardness,  2'25 ;  sp.  gr.,  175— 1 '68 ;  streak 
and  colour,  white ;  taste,  bitter  and  saline. 
Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  31 '37 — 34 '07;  mag- 
nesia, 14-58— 17'31  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  0— -02  ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  0— 3'61 ;  water,  48'32 
— 5170.  It  exists  in  mineral  waters  or  as 
an  efflorescence  on  rocks  in  England,  at 
Epsom ;  in  Bohemia,  Carniola ;  at  Montmartre, 
near  Paris ;  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Ken- 
tucky, &c.  (Dana.) 

*  ep'-u-lar-y^  a.    [Lat.  epiiJaris,  from  epulum 

=  a  "feast.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  or 
banquet. 

*  Sp-U-la'-tlon,  *.    [Lat.  epulatio,  from  epulor 

=  to"  feast;  epulum  =  a  feast.  ]    A  feasting,  a 
banquet. 

£p'  u  lis,  s.  [Gr.  (irovAi'c  (epouUs)=&  gumboil : 
iiri'  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ov\ov  (onion)  =  the 
gum.] 

Med. :  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums,  some- 
times turning  into  cancer. 

* Sp'-n-ldse,  o.  [Lat.  epulor  =  to  feast; 
epulum  =  a  feast.]  Feasting  to  excess  ;  glut- 
tony. 

•Sp-a-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  epulos(e);  -ity.]  A 
feasting  to  excess  ;  gluttony. 

ejHU-lo't'-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  cVovAamirot  (epoulo- 
tik'os),  from  eVovAow  (epouloo)  =  to  scar  over  : 
iiri  (epi)  =  over ;  ovAij  (oule)  =  a  wound  healed 
over,  a  scar  ;  ovAo?  (oulos)  =  whole,  sound.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  heal  or  cicatrize ; 
cicatrizing. 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  medicament  or  preparation 
which  has  the  property  of  healing,  drying,  or 
cicatrizing  wounds. 

"  The  ulcer,  lucamed  with  common  sarcoticks,  and 
the  ulcerations  about  it,  were  cured  by  ointment  of 
" 


*  S-pur-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  «  =  out,  fully,  and 
•pfu.ro  —  to  make  pure,  to  purify.]  The  act  of 
purifying;  purification. 

ep-iir-W'-a,  *.  [Gr.  «Voupmo?  («powrnio«)=on 
tlie  tail :  iiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ovpd  (oura)  = 
tail.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Nitidu- 
lidje.  Sharp  enumerates  eighteen  species  as 
British. 

ep-y-or'-nis,  ».    [./EPYORNIS.] 

e-qaa-blT-J-ty,  "e  qua  bll  1  tie.  *.  [Lat. 
(rrfiiabilitiis,  from  cequabilis ;  Ital.  equabilita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equable  ;  even- 
ness ;  uniformity ;  continued  equality. 

"  Bodies  went  to  act  mutually  upon  each  other,  with 
a  kind  of  equability  in  \tovrer.~-Cogan  :  Krhical  (juet- 
tiont.  No  5 

o  qua  ble,  a.  [ I.ut.  tequabilis,  from  (equo  = 
to  make  equal ;  tequits  =  equal.] 

1.  Characterized  by  evenness  or  uniformity; 
consistently  equal  or  uniform  in  character, 
force,  or  intensity. 

"  He  ipake  of  love,  such  love  <u  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  Is  f/iinble  and  pure." 

Loadamia. 


2.  Uniformly  smooth,  level,  or  even. 

"  He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet  to  be  a* 
elegant  and  round  as  a  factitious  globe  represent*  It 
to  be  everywhere  smooth  and  equable,  and  as  plain  an 
elystau  field*.  -—BenOey. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  equable  and 
e<fintl,  see  EQUAL. 

e  -  qua  -  ble  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  equable ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equable ;  equabil- 
ity. 

e'-quo-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  eqjiab(lt) ;  -ly.]  In  an 
equable  manner  ;  with  uniformity  of  motion. 

"  If  bodies  move  equably  in  concentrick  circles,  and 
the  nquaree  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  culws  of 
their  distances  from  the  common  centre,  their  centri- 
petal forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the 
distance*." — Cheyne. 

*  c  qua  cl  on,  *  e  qua  cl  oun,  s.  [EQUA- 
TION.] 

e  qual,    *  e  gal.    *  e-galle,    *  e  quail, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Lat.  ceqiialis,  from  aequvs  = 
equal,  just ;  Fr.  egal ;  Sp.  &  Port,  igual ;  Ital. 
egtiaU.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  same  with  another  in  bulk,  magnitude, 
dimensions,  degree,  quality,  &c.     (Followed 
by  to  or  with.) 

"  Things  which  are  equal  to  theiame  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another. "—  Swlid,  bk.  1.,  axiom. 

2.  The  same  in  rank,  position,  or  condition. 


*  3.  Just,  fair,  candid. 

"  Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel,  Is  not  my  way  equal  I* 
—Xtekiel  xviii.  25. 

•  4.  Impartial,  neutral. 

"  With  equaU  eye  their  merites  to  re«tore." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q..  1.  viil  ST. 

5.  Indifferent. 

"  They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them,  may 
let  them  alone,  or  reject  them  ;  it  is  equal  to  me."— 
Chei/ne :  fhiloiophical  Principle*. 

6.  Equitable,  just,  fair  ;  not  unduly  favour- 
able to  any  side. 


7.  In  just  proportion  or  relation. 

"  It  ts  not  permitted  me  to  make  my  commendation* 
equal  to  your  merit."—  nryden:  f ablet.  (Dedic.) 

8.  Adequate  to  any  purpose. 

"  The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  number*,  a*  equal 
to  fight  with  the  English."— Clarendon. 

9.  Even,  uniform,  equable. 

"  An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found, 
When  fortune  flattered  him,  and  when  she  frowned.* 
l)ryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

10.  On  the  same  terms ;    enjoying   equal 
rights  or  benefit*. 

"They  made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and 
the  aged  also,  equal  in  spoil*  with  themselves."— 
2  Maccabeet,  viii.  ». 

11.  Botany : 

1.  A  term  used  when  both  sides  of  a  figure 
are  symmetrical,  as  the  leaf  of  an  apple. 

t  2.  (Of  a  corolla) :  The  same  as  REOULAB 
(q.v.). 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Equally. 

"Thou  art 

A  thing  that,  equal  with  the  Devi)  himself 
I  do  dete*t  and  «corn." 

Maainger :  Dukt  of  Milan,  U.  V, 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  to  another. 

"  If  equaU  be  taken  from  equaU  the  remainder*  are 
equal."- Euclid,  bk  I.,  axiom. 

2.  One  who  is  of  equal  rank  or  position  with, 
another  ;  oiie  who  is  not  inferior  or  superior 
to  another. 

"  Those  who  wore  once  his  equals,  envy  and  dcfam* 
him,  because  they  now  see  him  their  *uperior."— Addi- 
ton. 

*  3.  One  of  the  same  age. 

"I  profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my 
equali  in  mine  own  nation."— OaTaMatu,  1.  14. 

*  4.  A  state  of  equality.    (Spenser.) 

5f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  equal, 
even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  and  tmi/orm:  "  All 
these  epithets  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal 
is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimen- 
sions, as  equal  in  years ;  of  an  equal  age  ;  an 
niiuil  height :  even  is  said  of  the  surface  and 
position  of  bodies  ;  a  1  «>;u  <l  is  made  even  with 
another  board  ;  the  floor  or  the  ground  is  even: 
like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities  in  things,  aa 
alike  in  colour  or  in  feature:  uniform  is  said 
of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond  ; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or 
make,  or  not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match 
as  pairs :  equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  ac- 
ceptation, in  whicn  all  the  others  are  likewise 


flfcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  oire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p8t» 
Or.  wore.  wolt.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  ear,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     w.  ce     •e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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employed.  As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
they  admit  of  equality :  justice  is  dealt  out  in 
tqual  portions  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  God 
looks  with  an  equal  eye  on  all  mankind.  As 
the  natural  path  is  rendered  uneven  by  high 
and  low  ground,  so  the  evenness  of  the  temper, 
in  the  figurative  sense,  is  destroyed  by  changes 
of  humour,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  spirits  ;  and  the  equability  of  the  mind  is 
hurt  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous 
to  adverse  :  even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the 
same  mind  in  relation  to  itself  :  like  or  alike  is 
used  to  the  minds  of  two  or  more  .  .  .  uniform 
is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character,  or 
conduct."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  Equal  voices  in  music:  A  term  for  an 
assortment  of  men's  voices  or  women's  voices. 
Thus,  a  piece  is  said  to  be  set  for  equal  voices 
•when  the  voices  of  men  only  are  needed, 
though  the  quality  of  those  voices  is  not 
equal,  the  alto  voice  differing  from  the  tenor, 
as  the  tenor  does  from  the  bass.  The  like 
difference  in  a  less  marked  manner  also  exists 
among  women's  voices,  but  when  all  men's  or 
all  women's  voices  are  required,  the  term  equal 
is  applied  to  each  group.  The  union  of  the 
voices  of  the  two  sexes  is  styled  mixed.  In 
its  most  true  sense  the  term  should  only  be 
applied  to  groups  of  voices  of  like  register  and 
compass.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

equal  aqual,  a.    Alike.    (Swtch.) 

equal-aqual,  v.t.  To  make  equal ;  to 
equalize  or  balance  accounts. 

"  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  suld  pay  it  to 
me— that  equalt-aqualt."— Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
cb.  Till. 

equal-sided,  a. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  EQUAL  II.  (q.v.). 

equal  veined,  a. 

Sot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Having  the  midrib  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  veins  all  of  equal  size. 
Example :  ferns.  The  term  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Lindley. 

e'-qual,  v.t.  &  i.    [EQUAL,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  raise  to  or  place  in  a 
etate  of  equality. 

"  A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 
Borne  latent  grace,  and  equal!  art  with  art" 

Broome :  To  Mr.  Pope  ;  On  hit  Work*. 

2.  To  rise  to  a  state  of  equality  with ;  to 
l>ecome  equal  to. 

"  I  know  no  body  so  like  to  equal  him,  even  at  the 
age  he  wrote  most  of  them,  as  yourself."— Trumbull  : 
To  Pope. 

3.  To  be  equal  or  adequate  to. 

•'  A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  coming, 
Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled." 

Longfellow  •  The  Celettial  Pilot.    (Trans.) 

*  4.  To  recompense  fully  ;  to  return  a  full 
equivalent  for. 

•'(She]  sought  Sichasus  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equalled  all  her 
love."        Dryden  :  I'irgil ;  .fineid  vi.  639,  640. 

6.  To  regard  as  equals  ;  to  compare. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal,  to  match. 


!  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
e  are,  to  eqtuil  with  the  king." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  \ 


*  e-qual-I-tar'-J-an,  s.  [Eng.  equalit(y); 
-«man.]  One  who  (believes  in  or  upholds  cer- 
tain doctrines  concerning  equality. 

e-qual'-l'-ty,  *  e-gal-i-te,  *  e-gal-i-tee, ». 

{L;it.  (tqualitas,  from  cequalis  =  equal ;  O.  Fr. 
egalite,    egaute ;    Fr.    egalite;   Sp.  igualdad; 
Port,  igualdade.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equal  or 
like  in  magnitude,  dimensions,  degree,  quality, 
value,  &c. 

"  The  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies,  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  ii.  1, 

2.  The  state  of  being  equal  in  rank,  position, 
or  condition ;  the  state  of  being  neither  in- 
ferior nor  superior  to  another. 


3.  Evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

"  Measure  out  the  lives  of  men,  and  periodically  de- 
fine the  alterations  of  their  tempers,  conceive  a  regu- 
larity in  mutations,  with  an  equality  in  constitu- 
tions."— Browne:  Vulgar Errourt. 

4.  Evenness,  plainness,  or  smoothness  of 
surface. 

IL  Math.  :    Exact  agreement  between   two 
expressions  or  magnitudes  with  respect  to 


quantity  :  it  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  =  ; 
thus  a  =  b,  signifies  that  a  contains  exactly 
the  same  number  of  units  of  measure  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  that  b  does. 

e-quaH  za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  equalise) ;  -ation.] 
The  "act  of  equalizing;  the  state,  of  being 
equalized  or  made  equal. 

"  Their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their 
equalization  with  the  rest  of  their  felluw.sul>jects  of 
Ireland."— Burke  :  Lett,  on  the  Again  of  Ireland. 

e  -qual-ize,  *  e'-qual-lize.  v.t.  [Eng.  equal; 
-ize;'Fr.  egaliser.] 

1.  To  make  equal,  even  01  alike  as  compared 
with  another  or  others. 


*  2.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal ;  to  match. 

"  No  woe  her  miserie  can  equallize, 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities." 

J.  Taylor :  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  pt.  ii. 

*  3.  To  represent  as  equal ;  to  place  on  an 
equality. 

"  The  finest  poem  that  we  can  boast,  and  which  we 
equalize,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the 
Iliad,  is  void  of  those  fetters."—  Mery :  RemarktonDr. 
Swift,  let.  22. 

e'-qual-iz-er,  *.    [Eng.  equalise);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.   Lantj. :    One    who    or  that  which 
equalizes  or  makes  equal. 

"  Islam,  like  any  other  great  Faith,  and  insight  into 
the  essence  of  man,  is  a  iwrfect  equalizer  of  men."— 
Carlyle :  Heroet  t  Ben-  Worship,  lect  ii. 

2.  Vehicles  :  An  evener  or  whiffletree  to  the 
end  of  which  the  swingle-trees  or  single-trees 
of  the    individual    horses    are    attached.     A 
three-horse  equalizer  divides  the  load  to  three 
draft-animals.    [TREBLE-TREE.] 

e'-qual-iz-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EQUALIZE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making   equal ; 

equalization. 

equalizing-saw,  ».  A  pair  of  saws  on  a 
mandrel  at  a  gauged  distance  apart,  and  used 
forsquaring-ott'the  ends  of  boards  and  bringing 
them  to  dimensions. 

e'-qual-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EQUAL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  equal  or 

equalizing. 

A  flat  file  which  has  a 
sometimes  tapering  a 


equalling  file,  s. 

constant  thickness,  but 
little  in  width. 

e'-qual-ly,  *  e-gal-ly,  *e-gal-y,  adv. 

[Eng"  equal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  equal  or  the  same  degree  ;  alike. 

"The  Jacobites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that 
Athol  had  lately  fawned  on  William."— Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  Evenly  ;  equably ;  uniformly. 

"  If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a 
(hip.  sometimes  slow,  ami  at  others  swift ;  or,  if  being 
constantly  equally  swift  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and 
produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would  not  help 
us  to  measure  time." — L>cke. 

3.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions  :  as,  To 
divide  anythiiig  equally  among  several  persons. 

*  4.  Impartially  ;  with  impartiality. 

"•Weshnll  use  them. 

As  we  shall  find  their  merits  ami  our  safety 
May  equally  determine."      Shaketp. :  Lear,  v.  8. 

equally  -  pinnate,     equally  -  pin  - 

nated,  o. 

Bo*.  (Of  pin-nate  leaves):  Terminated  neither 
by  a  leaflet  nor  by  a  tendril. 

e'-qnal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  equal;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  equal ; 
equality. 

"  Let  me  lament 

That  our  stars  unreooiuileable  should  have  divided 
Our  equalnett  to  this." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  V.  i. 

*2.  Evenness,  uniformity,  smoothness. 

* e-quan'-gu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  ixquus= equal,  and 
angularis=  pertaining  to  an  angle  ;  angulus= 
an  angle.]  The  same  as  EQUIANGULAR  (q.v.). 

e-qua-nXm'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  (tquanimitas,  from 
fK<7»rws  =  equal,  and  antnuis  =  mind  ;  Fr.  equa- 
nimite.]  Evenness  of  mind ;  calmness,  firm- 
ness, or  composure  of  mind,  such  as  is  not 
easily  affected  or  agitated  by  good  or  ill  for- 
tune. 

"This  quality  [good -nature]  keeps  the  mind  in 
equanimity."— Taller,  No.  242. 


*  e-quan'-I-mous,  a.     [Lat.  (equanimis,  fron- 
cequus  =  equal,  and  animus  =  mind.]    Of  an 
even,  composed,  or  firm  frame  ot  mind  ;  treat- 
ing things  with  equanimity ;  not  easily  de- 
pressed, elated,  or  agitated  ;  calm,  composed. 

*  e-quan  -I-mous-ness,  ».     [Eng.  equanl- 
mous ;  -«€ss.]    The  state  of  being  equanimors  ; 
equanimity.    (Ash.) 

*  e'-quant,  s.     [Fr.  equant;  Ital.  equante,  ft  /m 

Lat.  cequant,  pr.  )>ar.  of  asquo  =  io  make  Irrel; 
asquus  =  level,  equal.] 

Astron. :  In  the  complex  system  of  Ptolemy 
an  imaginary  circle  placed  in  the  plane  of  the- 
deferent  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  planetary 
movements. 

e-qua'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  asquatus,  pa.  par.  of  eequo 
—  to  make  equal,  to  equalize ;  cequus  =  equal.] 
To  make  equal ;  to  equalize  ;  to  reduce  to  an 
average  ;  to  make  such  allowances  or  correc- 
tions in  as  will  reduce  to  a  common  standard 
of  comparison,  or  will  bring  a  true  result. 

e-qua'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  equation,  from  Lat. 
tt:quatw  =  a.n  equalizing,  an  equal  distribution; 
ceqiio  =;  to  make  level,  equal ;  tequus  =  level, 
equal.) 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  equal, 
the  state  of  l>eing  made  equal ;  equality. 

"  Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 
And  rilled  in  just  equation  with  the  night." 

Rom  :  Lucan.  iv.  93.  M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :   Two  algebraic  expressions  which 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  are  connected 
by  the  sign  =.     Thus 

6*— 13  =  2*4- 19 

is  an  equation  ;  and,  since  the  equality  of  the 
membera  depends  on  the  value  assigned  to  x, 
it  is  called  an  Equation  of  Condition.  The 
two  quantities  separated  by  the  sign  =  are- 
called  the  members  of  the  equation ;  the 
quantity  to  the  left  of  =  being  the  first  mem- 
ber, and  that  to  the  right  the  second.  The 
quantities  separated  by  the  signs  +  and  —  are 
called  the  terms  of  the  equation.  Of  the 
quantities  some  are  known  and  the  other* 
unknown.  The  known  quantities  are  gener- 
ally represented  by  numbers.  If  letters  be 
used,  then  those  employed  are  generally  a, 
b,  c,  d,  &C. — i.e.,  letters  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  alphabet.  Unknown  quantities 
are  represented  by  letters  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  alphabet.  If  there  be  one  unknown 
quantity  it  is  generally  represented  by  x;  it 
two,  by  x  and  y;  and  if  three,  by  x,  y,  and  z. 
Sometimes  a  statement  that  two  expression* 
are  equal  for  all  numerical  values  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  letters  involved,  provided  that 
the  same  value  be  given  to  the  same  letter  in 
each  member,  e.g. — 

(x±  ay  =  x*±  2ax+a*. 
Such  a  statement  is  called  an  Identical  Equa- 
tions, or  briefly,  an  Identity.  The  solution 
of  an  equation  is  the  process  which  ultimately 
results  in  discovering  and  stating  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  which  value  is  the  root 
of  the  equation.  Equations  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  sought.  When  that  quantity  exist* 
only  in  the  first  power  we  have  a  Simple 
Equation,  o.'  one  of  the  first  degree  ;  if  there 
be  a  square  or  second  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  Equation  becomes  a  Quadratic, 
or  one  of  the  second  degree  ;  if  the  third  power 
be  present  a  Cubic  Equation,  or  of  the  third 
degree.  It  is  rarely  that  a  higher  power  than 
the  cube  of  the  unknown  quantity  has  to  be 
dealt  with.  When  such  cases  occur  the  equa- 
tion is  a  Biquadratic,  or  one  of  the  fourth, 
degree,  an  E  uation  of  the  fifth,  of  the  sixth, 
of  any  degree. 

2.  Astron. :  Any  sum  to  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted to  allow  fur  an  anomaly  or  a  special 
circumstance  affecting  the  exactness  of  a  cal- 
culation.     If,  for  instance,  the  orbit  of  a. 
planet  were  calculated    on  the   supposition 
that  its  orbit  was  circular  when  in  reality  it 
is  elliptical,  a  small   number  would  require 
to  be  adued  or  subtracted  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations accurate.    That  small  sum  would  be 
the  astronomical  equation.    If  the  movements, 
of  the  planets  be  calculated  on  the  supposition 
that  the  only  attraction  operating  on  them  is 
that  of  the  sun,  error,  though  not  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  will  be  the  result.    There  is 
a  mutual  attraction  among  all  the  planets  ; 
each  is  capable  of  producing  a  perturbation 
in  the  orbits  of  all  the  rest.    An  equation  is 
required  for  every  such  perturbation  before  Ji 
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is  possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  coarse 
of  the  planet. 

"We  are  to  find  out  the  extremities  on  both  tides, 
and  from  and  between  them  the  middle  daily  motions 
•of  the  inn  along  the  Ecliptick ;  and  to  frame  tables 
•of  equation  of  natural  days,  to  be  applied  to  the  mean 
motion  by  addition  or  subtraction,  as  the  case  shall 
require.  "—Holder  :  On  Time. 

3.  Chem. :  A  chemical  equation  represents 
symbolically  a  chemical  reaction,  the  symbols 
•of  the  reacting  substances  being  placed  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  symbols  of  the  new  sub- 
etances  formed  by  the  reaction  being  placed 
on  the  right  hand.  In  a  chemical  equation 
the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  must  be 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  equation,  thus, 
SAgNOs  +  Na2HPO4  =  Ag3PO4  -I-  2NaNO3+  H 
If  03.  Three  molecules  of  argentic  nitrate  and 
one  molecule  of  di-sodium-hydrogen-phosphate 
«qual  (that  is,  form  when  added  together)  one 
molecule  of  triargentic  phosphate,  and  two 
molecules  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  one  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen  nitrate  (nitric  acid).  Chemical 
equations  are  imperfect,  as  they  do  not  show 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated,  or  absorbed, 
during  the  reaction. 

H  (1)  Annual  Equation  : 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  numerous  equations 
requisite  in  determining  the  moon's  true 
longitude. 

(2)  Equation  of  the  Centre : 

Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  fix  the 
place  or  orbit  of  a  planet  calculated  as  if  it 
•were  moving  in  a  circle  when  it  is  doing  so 
really  in  an  ellipse. 

(8)  Equation  of  the  Equinoxes : 

Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  calculate 
•the  real  position  of  the  equinoxes  from  its 
mean  one,  the  disturbing  element  being  the 
movement  called  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes 
<q.v.)- 

(4)  Equation  of  Payments  :  A  rule  fp.  ascer- 
taining at  what  time  a  person  should  in  equity 
pay  the  whole  of  a  debt  contracted  in  different 
portions  to  be  repaid  at  different  times. 

(5)  Equation  of  Time : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  mean  and 
apparent  time. 

(6)  Personal  Equation  : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  time 
at  which  an  astronomical  occurrence  takes 
place  and  that  at  which  a  fallible  observer 
notes  that  it  does  so. 

4J-qua'-tir,  *.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  oiquator,  in 
tne  compound  term  ozquator  monetce  =  one 
who  examines  the  weight  of  money.  In  the 
senses  of  the  definition  equator  is  Sw.  eqvator; 
Dan.  ceqvator ;  Ger.  cequator;  Fr.  equateur; 
Up.  &  Port,  ecuador  ;  Ital.  equatore.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  geographical  sense 
CTI.  2],  but  sometimes  also  in  the  astronomical 
one  [II.  1.]. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  vault  at 
Tight  angles  to  its  axis,  and  dividing  it  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  hemisphere.     It  is 
constituted  by  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
produced  in  every  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
concave  of  the  celestial  sphere.    In  his  pro- 
gress north  and  south,  and  vice  versa,  the  sun 
is  twice  a  year  in  the  celestial  equator— viz., 
*t  the  equinoxes  (q.v.).     The  point  in  the 
equator  which  touches  the  meridian  is  raised 
above  the  true  horizon  by  an  arc  which  is  the 
complement  of  the  latitude. 

"  Thrice  had  the  sun  to  rule  the  varying  year, 
Across  the  equator  rolled  his  naming  sphere.' 

Falconer:  Shipwreck.  L 

(2)  The  nun  and  planets  have  all  equators. 
They  rotate  around  their  several  axes,  and 
the  plane  at  right  angles  in  each  case  is  the 
equator  of  the  heavenly  body. 

2.  Geng. :  A  great  circle  on  the  surface  of 
the    earth    equidistant  from   its   poles,  «nd 
•dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres.    Its  latitude 
is  zero  ;  it  is  therefore  marked  on  maps  as  0. 
Other  parallels  of  latitude  are  counted  from 
it,  augmenting  in  their  numerical  designation 
as  their  distance  from  it  north  or  south  in- 
creases, the  poles  being  90*. 

"  It  1»  not  enough  to  know  merely  the  distance  of  a 
place  upon  the  earth  from  the  equator."— XaUe  Brun  : 
Phytic'd  Geography,  bk.  x. 

3.  Magnetism:   A  somewhat  irregular  line, 
nearly  but  not  quite  a  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  in  which  there  is  no  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle.     It  is  hence  called  also  the  Aclinic 


Line.  It  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle 
of  12*.  and  cuts  it  at  two  points  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  other  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  far  from 
the  geographical  equator,  but  its  situation 
slowly  alters  year  by  year,  there  being  a  slow 
oscillation  of  the  magnetic  poles,  whilst  the 
geographical  equator  and  poles  are  fixed.  The 
two  points  in  which  the  magnetic  equator  cuts 
the  horizon  seem  travelling  at  present  from 
east  to  west. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

If  Plane  of  the  Equator : 

Geog. :  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  passing  through  its  centre.  (Her- 
Khell.) 

equator-sun,  s.  The  sun  viewed  as 
shedding  down  fierce  beams,  as  he  does  at 
the  equator.  (Thomson :  Liberty,  iv.  418.) 

e  qua  tor  -e  al,  s.    [EQUATORIAL.] 

e-qua-tor'-I-al,  t  e-qua-tbV-e'-al,  a.  A  s. 

[Fr.  'equatorial,  from  Lat.  equator  (genit.  t<rua- 
toris  [EQUATOR],  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
astronomical,  the  geographical,  or  the  inag- 
netical  equator. 

"  Excess  of  the  equatorial  above  the  polar  radius." 
—Matte  Brun  :  Phyiic.  Oeog.  (2nd  ed.,  1884),  p.  *»• 

B.  As  subst. :  An  astronomical  instrument 
designed  to  note  the  course  of  the  stars  as  they 
move  through  the  sky.    A  strong  axis  is  con- 
structed and  permanently  fixed  in  a  slanting 
position  so  as  to  point  exactly  to  the  North 
Pole  of  the  heavens.    It  turns  upon  its  axis, 
carrying  with  it  a  telescope  which,  if  it  retained 
its  relative  position  to  that  of  the  revolving 
portion  of  the  instrument,  would  enable  an 
observer  looking  through  it  to  see  no  more 
than  a  single  great  circle  of  the  sky.    It  is  not, 
however,  fixed  to  the  revolving  portion  of  the 
instrument,  but  may  be  moved  up  or  down  so 
that  with  it  an  astronomer  can  follow  the 
entire  course  of  a  circumpolar  star  in  its  pas- 
sage around  the  sky.    It  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  course  of  a  star,  but  the 
apparent  rapidity  of  its  movement.    This  end 
is  attained  by  attaching  to  the  axis  of  the  equa- 
torial a  racked  wheel  in  which  works  an  endless 
screw  or  worm,  the  whole  put  in  motion  by  an 
apparatus  furnished  with  centrifugal  balls,  like 
those  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine,  and 
which  render  the  motion  uniform.    The  tele- 
scopes in  the  equatorials  used  at  Greenwich  and 
other  well-equipped  observatories  thus  follow 
the  course  of  any  star  which  an  astronomer 
may  wish  to  observe.    He  has  but  to  bring  the 
star  within  the  field  of  telescopic  vision,  and 
machinery  will  keep  it  there  hour  after  hour 
without  any  further  attention   on   his  part. 
(Prof.  Airy:  Popular  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  8 
to  12.) 

equatorial  current,  s. 

Hydrol. :  A  current  in  the  ocean  which 
crosses  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil, 
having  a  breadth  varying  from  160  to  450 
nautical  miles.  Its  waters  are  cooler  by  3°  or  4° 
than  those  of  the  ocean  under  the  line.  Its 
effect,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the 
tropics.  (Lyell:  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  vii.) 

equatorial-sector,  s.  An  instrument 
of  large  radius  for  finding  the  difference  in  the 
rightascensiou  and  declination  of  two  heavenly 
bodies. 

equatorial  telescope,  s.  A  telescope 
so  mounted  as  to  have  a  motion  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  one  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  the 
equator.  Each  axis  has  a  graduated  circle, 
one  for  measuring  declination  and  the  other 
right  ascension.  Clock-work  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  instrument  to  give  the  motion 
in  right  ascension,  and  thereby  keep  the  object 
constantly  in  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

e-qua-tbr'-i-al-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  equatorial; 
-iy.]'  In  a  line' with  the  equator. 

S'-quSr-ry,  *e-quer-y,  *.  [Fr.  ecurie;  O. 
Fr.  escurie  =  a  stable,  from  Low  Lat.  scuria ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  skiura,  scum ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schiure 
=  a  shed  ;  Ger.  schauer.  The  spelling  equerry 
is  due  to  a  supposed  connection  with  Lat. 
en n  us  =  a  horse.] 

«  1.  A  stable. 

2.  An  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the  care 
and  management  of  the  horses  of  nobles  or 
princes. 


e'-quef,  s.    [Lat.=  a  horseman,  from  equMS  a 
a  horse.] 

*  1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  knight ;  one  of  the 
order  of  citizens  known  as  Equites  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sciaenidae,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  eastern  parts  of  tropical 
America.  It  contains  Eques  lanceolatus,  the 
Belted  Horseman,  /•-'.  punctatus,  the  Spotted 
Horseman,  and  other  species. 

g-ques'-trl-an,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  equester  (genit 
equestris)  =  pertaining  to  horsemen ;  equut  = 
a  horse  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horses  or  horseman* 
ship  ;  performed  with  or  on  horses ;  as,  equtt- 
trian  exercises  or  performances. 

2.  Mounted  on  horseback. 

"Au  eqnettrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plain."-" 
Spectator.  No.  104. 

*  3.  Given  to  or  skilled  in  horsemanship. 


4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  Roman 
citizens  known  as  equites  or  knights.  [EQUITES.] 

"  One  that  had  four  hundred  [sestertia]  might  b* 
taken  into  the  eauettrian  order."— Kermet :  Antiq.  of 
Rome,  pt  11..  bk.  ill.,  ch.  L 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rider  on  horseback  ;  speci- 
fically, one  who  performs  feats  of  horseman- 
ship in  a  circus,  &c. 

e-ques -trl-an-iujm,  «.  [Eng.  equestrian; 
-ism.]  The  art  or  science  of  horsemanship ; 
the  performance  of  an  equestrian. 

e-ques-tri  enne,  *.  [A  pseudo-French 
form  from  equestrian  (q.v.).]  A  female  per- 
former on  horseback. 

e-qul-,  pref.  [An  Eng.  pref.  formed  from'Lat 
eequus  =  equal.]  Used  in  composition  to  ex- 
press equality. 

e  qui  an  gled  (gled  as  geld),  *  se  qul- 
an  gled,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  angled 
(q.v.).]  Having  equal  angles  ;  equiangular. 

"  Twelve  sequi lateral  and  ceguianaUd  pentagons."— 
Boyle:  Works,  in.  584. 

e-qui-an'-gu-lar,  a.    [Lat.  atquus  =  equal ; 

angulus  =  an  angle,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -or.] 

Geom. :  Having  equal  angles.    Used — 

(1)  Of  such  figures  as  have  all  their  angles 
equal — the   square,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
rectangles  of  various  forms. 

(2)  Of  different  geometrical  figures  which 
Lave  their  respective  angles  equal,  or,  as  it  is 
geometrically  worded,  equal  each  to  each. 

e-quI-baT-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balance  (q.v.).]  Equal  weight  or  balance ; 
equilibrium. 

*  e-qul-bal'-an9e,  v.t.     [EQUIBALANCE,   ».] 

To  counterbalance  ;  to  be  of  equal  weight 
with  something  else. 

e  -qui"baT-an9ed,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balanced  (q.v.).]  Counterbalanced ;  supported 
by  something  of  an  equal  weight  or  balance  ; 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

*  e-qul-crur'-al,  a.    [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
crural  (q.v.).]     Having  legs  of  equal  length  ; 
isosceles. 

"  A  solid  rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion  of 
two  eq  nirr it  nil  muw."—ilrowne:  Garden  of  Cyrut, 
ch.  Iv. 

*  e'-qui-criire,  a.    [Lat.  oequus  =  equal,  and 
cms  (genit.   cruris)  =  a  leg.]     The  same  aa 
EQUICRURAL  (q.v.). 

"  An  equicrure  triangle  goes  upon  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  length  and  breadth/'— Digtty  :  On  the  Soul. 

e  qui  das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  equ(us)  —  a  horse,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Perissodactyle  Ungu- 
lates.   It  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  old  order 
Solidungula — solid-hoofed  animals,  i.e.,  ani- 
mals in  which,  if  attention  be  limited  to  the 
living  genera,  there  is  on  each  foot  only  a  single 
I>erfect  toe  in  a  broad  hoof  without  supplemen- 
tary hoofs.    Dentition  :  incisors  ^~  ;  canines 

£};  premolars  J^J;  molars  |j~  =  40.  The 
skin  is  covered  with  liair,  and  the  neck  has  a 
mane.  It  contains  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
zebra,  and  their  allies.  [EQUUS,  ASINUS.] 

2.  Palatont. :   The  family  appeared  in  the 
Eocene  with  the  Orohippus,  a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  fox  ;  it  had  four  toes  on  the 
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fore  and  three  on  the  hind  feet.  It  is  found  in 
the  deposits  of  the  Western  United  States. 
Mesohippus  aud  Miohippus  are  three-toed 
American  forms,  the  last  being  parallel  to  the 
Anchitherium  of  Europe.  With  the  I'lioceue 
came  the  American  Pliohippus  aud  the  Euro- 
pean Hipparion,  with  three  toes,  only  one  ol 
which  reaches  the  ground.  Finally  came  the 
one-toed  Equus,  the  modern  horse.  Professor 
Huxley  believes  that  the  line  of  ancestry  of 
the  modern  horse  ran  through  the  Anchithe- 
rium and  the  Hipparion.  Others  believe  that 
it  came  through  the  American  series  of  forms. 
Fossil  remains  of  horses  are  abundant  in  every 
part  ot  America. 

S-quJ-cUf -fer-iJnt,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
different  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  equal  differences  ; 
arithmetically  proportional. 

t  2.  Crystallog.  :  Having  a  different  number 
of  faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each 
summit,  the  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical 
progression,  6,  4,  2. 

equiditferent  series,  .-•. 

Arith. :  The  same  as  arithmetical  progres- 
sion ;  an  arithmetical  series  having  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second,  the  second 
and  the  third,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  so 
on,  equal.  Thus  4,  8,  12,  16,  and  21, 18, 15,  12 
are  equidifferent  series. 

e-qui-dis  -tanse,  *.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
distance  (q.v.).]  An  equal  distance. 

"The  Antceci  are  also  opposite,  but  vary  neither  in 
meridian  nor  eyuidittance  from  the  horizon  respecting 
either  hemisphere."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travel!,  p.  S. 

e-qui-dis' -tant,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
distant  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Ling. :  Being  at  the  same  or  equal 
distances  from  some  point  or  place ;  equally 
distant. 

"  The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  placed  in  the  same  con- 
cave superficies,  and  eguidiifant  from  us,  as  they  seem 
to  be."— Kay :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Geom. :    Applied    to   things   which   are 
everywhere  at  the  same  or  equal  distances 
from  each  other. 

e-qm-dis'-tant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equidistant; 
-ly.]  At  the  "same  or  equal  distances. 

. "  The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by 
the  subclavian  division,  doth  equidulnntly  communi- 
cate  its  artivity  unto  either  arm."— Browne  :  Vulgar 
Krroun,  bk-  iv.,  ch.  v. 

•frnqui-dl-ur'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
diurnal  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied 
by  equal  days  and  nights  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  equinoctial  line. 

"  The  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  his  diurnal 
motion,  when  the  daya  and  nights  are  equal,  the 
Greeks  called  the  rquiJiurnal,  the  Latin  astronomers 
the  equinoctial,  and  the  corresponding  circle  on  the 
earth  was  the  equator."—  Whevell. 

*  e'-qul-form,  a.     [Lat.  asquus  =  equal,  and 
forma  =  a  form,  shape.]     Having  the   same 
form,  shape,  or  figure. 

*  e-quI-form'-X-ty,  ».    [Eng.  equiform  ;  -ity.] 
Uniform  quality. 

"  No  diversity  ordifference,  but  a  simplicity  of  parts 
and  equiformitit  in  motiou  "— Broicne :  Vulgar  Er- 
roun,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

e-qui-lat'-er-al,  o.  &  «.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  lateral  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Geom. :  Having  all  the  sides  equal ;  as 
a  square. 

"  Circles  or  squares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  which 
are  all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater 
or  lesser.1'— Bacon. 

2.  Zoology  : 

(1)  Having  its  sides,  broadly  speaking,  equal. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopods. 

(2)  Having  all  the  convolutions  of  the  shell 
on  the  same  plane.    Used  chiefly  of  the  Fora- 
minifera. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  figure  of  equal  sides. 

"  The  sepulcher  ...  is  of  four  equilateral*  raised 
above  eight  yards  high."^S»r  T.  Herbert:  Travel*, 
p  200. 

t  equilateral-bivalves,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  nnme  sometimes  given  to  the 
Brachiopods.  [BRACHIOPODA.  EQUILATERAL, 
2(1).] 

equilateral-hyperbola,  s. 

Math.  :  A  hyperbola  having  the  two  axes 
equal  to  one  another,  the  asymptotes  forming 
a  right  angle. 


*  e-qui-li'-brate,   v.t.      [Lat.   tequilibratut, 
pa.    par.   of  atquilibro,   from  osquus  =  equal, 
and  libratus  =  balanced,  pa.  par.  of  libra  =  to 
balance,  libra  =  a  balance.)    To  balance  ex- 
actly ;  to  keep  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or 
equipoise. 

"  As  in  long  steel  wire,  equilibrated  or  evenly 
balanced  in  the  ayr."—  Brovme :  Vulgar  Brrauri,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  ii. 

e-qm-ll-bra'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  cequilibratus,  pa. 
par.  of  oiquilibro.]  The  act  of  keeping  the 
balance  even  ;  equipoise  ;  the  state  of  being 
evenly  balanced. 

"  The  exquisite  equilibration  of  all  these  opposite  and 
antagonistic  muscles."  —  Derham :  Phyiico  -  Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*  e'-quMI-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  aequilibre,  neut.  sing,  of  cequilibris  =  evenly 
balanced.]    Equilibrium,  even  balance. 

"  It  is  by  the  equilibre  of  the  muscles  .  .  .  that  the 
head  maintains  its  erect  posture."— Paley :  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  ix. 

*  e-qui-Ub'-ri-ous,  o.      [Lat.  cequilibris  = 
balancing  equally.)     Evenly  balanced  ;  in  a 
state  of  equipoise. 

"  Tis  a  great  instance  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  that 
our  faculties  are  made  in  so  regular  aud  equilibriotu  aa 
order."—  Glanvill :  Pre-exiitence  of  Souli,  p.  110. 

*  e-qui-lib'-rf-oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  equilibri- 
ous;  -ly.]    In  an  evenly  balanced  state  ;  in  a 
state  of  equipoise. 

"  Some  truths  seem  almost  falsehoods,  and  some 
falsehoods  almost  truths ;  wherein  falsehood  and 
truth  seem  almost  efuilibriously  stated,  and  but  a  few 
grains  of  distinction  to  bear  down  the  balance."— 
Brovme :  Christian  Morals,  iii.  S. 

*  e^qufl'-I-brist,    s.       [Eng.     equilibrium) ; 
sun.  -ist.]    One  who  can  keep  his  balance  in 
unnatural  positions,  as  a  rope  dancer. 

"  A  monkey  has  lately  performed  there  [at  the  Hay- 
market,  in  1768),  both  as  a  rope-dancer,  and  an  equili- 
brist, such  tricks  as  no  man  was  thought  equal  to, 
before  the  Turk  appeared  in  England.  —  Granger  : 
Biog.  Hitt.,  iv.  ch.  xii. 

e-qut-lib'-rf-ty,  ».  [Lat.  cequVibritas,  from 
(equilibria  =  evenly  balanced.)  The  state  of 
being  evenly  balanced  ;  equilibration,  equili- 
brium. 

e-qui-Ub'-ri-iim,  *  w-qui-lib^ri-um,  s. 

[Lat.   (e/iuilibrium,  from  ceqnilibris  =  evenly 
balanced ;   cequus  =  equal,  and  libra  =  to 
balance  ;    libra  =  a  balance ;   Fr.  equilibre ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  equilttrio.] 
L  Ordinary  LajrftOj/e  : 

I.  Lit. :  A  state  ol  being  evenly  balanced ; 
equipoise. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  position  of  due  or  proper  balance. 

"  To  preserve  the  just  equilibrium  of  happiness."— 

Knnx  :  Essays,  No.  53. 

2.  Equal  diffusion    or   distribution,  as   of 
temperature. 

*  3.  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  or  powers 
of  any  kind  ;  equal  balancing  of  the  mind  be- 
tween motives  or  reasons,  with  consequent 
indecision,  indifference  or  doubt. 

"  Wherever  this  happens  there  is  an  end  of  the 
doubt  or  equilibrium.'— Sharp:  Workt.  vol.  ii. ;  A 
Doubting  Conscience. 

*  4.  Just  or  due  relationship  or  proportion. 

"  Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those 
two  powers,  when  the  fluids  move  so  equally  that  they 
don't  press  upon  the  solids  with  a  greater  force  than 
they  can  bear. '— Arbuthnot. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  true  or  just  poise  or  balance  of  a 
figure,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly. 

(2)  The  due  balancing  of   objects,   lights, 
shadows,  <fcc. 

2.  Mech. :  A  balance  or  equipoise  produced 
when  two  or  a  number  of  forces  act  against 
each  other,  those  on  each  side  being  just 
powerful  enough  to  counteract  each   other. 
The  term  equilibrium  etymologically  points 
to  the  equipoise  of  the  two  arms  of  a  balance, 
which   is  as  good  an   illustration  as  can  be 
given  of  what  equilibrium  in  the  mechanical 
sense  is.   But  there  are  many  cases  less  simple. 
There  may  be  a  polygon  of  forces,  each  with 
its  separate  action  but  collectively  producing 
equipoise  and  a  state  of  rest.    When  the  force 
acting  in  one  direction  upon  a  solid  body  is 
that  of  gravity  drawing  it  downwards,  this 
force  is  really  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  support  of  which  by  an  equal  or  greater 
one  will  constitute  an  equilibrium.     The  ten- 
dency of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  occupy  the 
lowest  possible  position  creates  three  kinds  of 
equilibrium — stable,    unstable,  "and    neutral. 


In  stable  equilibrium  the  body  when  disturbed 
tends  at  once  to  return  to  its  original  posi- 
tion ;  in  unstable  equilibrium  it  tends  when 
disturbed  to  depart  farther  from  the  original 
position  ;  and  in  neutral  equilibrium  it  does 
neither,  but  simply  remains  in  its  new  position. 

3.  Hydros. :  The  equipoise  of  the  particles 
of  a  liquid,  &c.,  when  they  remain  at  rest. 
This  will  take  place  if  the  surface  be  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  forces 
which  act  upon  the  molecules  of  the  liquid, 
and  if  every  one  of  these  molecules  be  subject 
in  every  direction  to  equal  and  contrary  pres- 
sures.   A  solid  l)ody  floating  in  a  liquid  is  ID 
equilibrium  when  the  force  of  gravity  pressing 
it  downwards  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  acting  upwards.    This  will 
take  place  if  the  floating  body  displaces  a 
volume  of  liquid  exactly  equalling  the  former 
in  weight,  and  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  body- 
displaced. 

4.  Heat :  [Mobik  equilibrium  of  temperature]. 

5.  Politics :  Such  an  equipoise  between  the> 
different  political  powers  in  Europe  or  the 
world  as  to  leave  peace  undisturbed  ;  but  th* 
effort  to  prescribe  what  the  relative  power  of 
each  nation  should  be,  and  reduce  that  of  any 
one  whose  preponderance  is  supposed  to  en- 
danger the  existence    or  welfare  of  others, 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  bloody  wars. 
[Balance  of  power.] 

If  (1)  In  equilibria:  In  a  state  of  equili- 
brium ;  evenly  balanced  by  reasons  or  proofs 
on  either  side. 
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(2)  Mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature : 
Heat :  Constancy  of  temperature  when  each 
of  two  bodies  radiating  heat  to  the  other  re- 
ceives exactly  as  much  as  it  gives. 

equilibrium-valve, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  valve  having  a  pressure  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily- 
worked  by  nearly  neutralizing  its  pressure  on 
the  seat. 

2.  The    valve  in   the   steam-passage   of  a 
Cornish  engine  for  opening  the  communica- 
tion between   the   top   and   bottom  of  th* 
cylinder,  to  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both 
sides  of  the  piston. 

e-qui-mtil'-ti-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  multiple  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  tquimultiplt.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Multiplied  by  the  same  number 
or  quantity. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arith.  £  Geom. :  The  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  two  quantities  by  the  same  quan- 
tity are  equimultiples  of  the  given  quantities  ; 
thus  ma  and  mb  are  equimultiples  of  a  and  6. 
Equimultiples  of  two  quantities  are  to  each 
other  as  the  quantities  themselves.  Thus,  if 
5  and  3  be  each  multiplied  by  5,  the  equimul- 
tiples 25  and  15  will  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  each  other  as  5  bears  to  8. 

e'-quine,  *  e-quin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  equinus  =• 
relating  to  horses;  equus  —  &  horse.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  horse  or  horses  ;  of  the  nature 
r/t  or  resembling  a  horse. 

"Bearing  an  equinal  shape."— ffeywod :  nierarch. 
of  Angels  (IfXSL  p.  175. 

e-qui'-ttl-a,  s.  [Lat.  equinus  =  pertaining  to 
horses  ;  equns  —  a  horse.) 

Med. :  The  disease,  produced  in  man  wher* 
he  is  infected  by  a  glandered  horse. 

*  e-qul-neg'-es-sa-ry,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  necessary  (q.v.).]  Equally  necessary  j 
necessary  in  the  same  degree. 

"  For  Ixith  to  give  blows  aud  to  carry, 
In  fights  are  equinecettary" 

Butler  :  Hudibrat,  pt.  i.,  c.  111. 

e-qui-nSc -tial  (tial  as  shal),  *e-qui- 
noc-tialL  *  e-qui-nox-i-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat 
cequinoctialis,  from  (equi nociiwn  =  the  equinox, 
(q.v.);  Fr.  equinoxial ;  Sp.  &  Port,  equinoctial; 
Ital.  equinoziaU.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equinoxes  ;  desig- 
nating an  equal  length  of  day  and  night. 

2.  Happening  at  or  about  the  time  of  tha 
equinoxes  ;   pertaining  to  the  time  when  th* 
sun  enters  the  equinoctial  points. 

"  The  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  Uie  equinoctial 
rains. '—  Hacaulay .  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii  «, 
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equinocciauy—  equisetaceous 


3.  Pertaining  to  those  regions  or  climates 
near  the  equinoctial  line. 

"  In  vain  they  covet  shades  and  Thracia's  gales, 
Pining  with  equinoctial  heat" 

PhUifU  .-  Cider,  bk.  it 

B.  As  tubst.  (Properly  the  Equinoctial  line): 
Astron. :   The  celestial   equator,   so   called 
beciiii.se  when  the  sun  is  on  it  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world. 

equinoctial  colurc.  - 
Astron.  :  The  meridian  passing  through  the 
equinoctial  points.     [COLURE.] 

equinoctial-dial,  -•.  A  dial  whose  plane 
lies  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 

t  equinoctial  flowers, ».  pi. 
Bot.  :  Flowers  which  open  at  a  stated  hour. 
(FLORAL-CLOCK.) 

equinoctial-points,  *.  pi.      The   two 

points  wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect each  other ;  the  one,  called  the  vernal 
point  or  equinox,  being  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries  ;  the  other,  the  autumnal  point  or 
equinox,  in  the  first  point  of  Libra.  [PRECES- 
SION OF  THE  EQUINOXES.] 

equinoctial-time,  s.  Time  reckoned 
from  a  lixed  instant  common  to  all  the  world. 

e-qu I  ndc  tial  ly  (tial  as  shal),  *  es-qui- 
noc  tial  ly.  adv.  [Eng.  equinoctial;  -ly.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial. 

" The  flame  twists  teqitinoctiaHy  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  tight.'  —Browne  :  Garden  of  Cyrut,  ch.  iv. 

O-qui-nox,  s.    [Lat.  cequinoctium,  from  cequus 
=  equal,  and  nox  =  night ;  Fr.  equinoxe  ;  Ger. 
aqiiinoktium;  Sp.  equitwccio  ;  Port,  equinoxio  ; 
Ital.  equinozio.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun, 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees  or  more  had  run." 

Drydtn :  Cock  t  Pox.  447,  448. 

8.  Figuratively: 
<l)-The  equinoctial  wind. 

'"Nor  more  than  usual  equinoxei  blew.' 

Ihyden :  Hind  t  Panther,  ill.  604. 

*(2)  Equality,  even  measure. 

"Do  but  see  hU  vice; 
Tis  to  his  virtues  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

1L  Astron,  &c.  :  The  moment  at  which  the 
*un,  in  passing  the  equator,  renders  the  days 
And  nights  equal  in  length  through  the  world, 
except  in  as  far  as  this  equality  is  modified  by 
the  effect  of  refraction  at  the  apparent  time  of 
the  luminary's  rising  and  setting.  There  are 
two  equinoxes,  the  vernal,  on  or  about  March 
20,  when  the  sun  seems  to  cross  the  equator 
going  northward,  and  the  autumnal,  on  or 
about  September  23,  when  he  recrosses  it  to- 
wards the  south.  At  the  former  date  he  is  at 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  at  the  latter  at  the 
first  of  Libra. 

"But,  before  the  equinox,  disease  began  to  make 
fearful  havoc  in  the  little  community."— Macaulat/: 
Bill.  Eng.,  cb.  zxiv. 

J  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes :  [PRECESSION]. 
$-qui-nox'  i-al,  o.    [EQUINOCTIAL.] 

•e-qui-nu-mer-ant,  o.  [Lat.  oequut  = 
equal,  and  numerous,  pr.  par.  of  numero  =  to 
number.]  Having  the  same  number ;  consist- 
ing of  the  same  number. 

"This  talent  of  gold,  though  not  equinumerant,  nor 
yet  equiponderant,  as  to  auy  other  ;  yet  was  equiva- 
lent to  some  corresuoudeut  talent  in  brass."— Arbuth- 
not :  On  Coin*. 

C-quip,  v.t.  [Fr.  equiper ;  O.  Fr.  esqviper, 
from  Icel.  skipa  =  to  arrange,  set  in  order.] 
ISHAI-K,  SHIP.] 

1.  To  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  dress  out. 

"Xquipped  from  top  to  toe."    Camper :  John  Oil/iin. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  furnish  with  arms  for  military 
service  ;  to  supply  with  military  apparatus  ; 
to  arm. 

3.  To  fit  out  for  sea,  as  a  ship  ;   to  furnish 
With  all  munitions,  stores,  <fcc.,  necessary  for 
•  voyage. 

"  He  noon  tqui/u  the  ship,  supplies  the  sail*, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch." 

Drydm:  Otid;  Metamorphoiet  x. 

4.  To  prepare  for  any  particular  service  or 
duty,  physical  or  mental ;  to  supply  or  furnish 
With  the  necessary  qualifications  ;  to  qualify. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  equip  and 
tojU,  see  FIT. 

equipage  (ek'-kwip-Ig).  *.  [Fr.,  from 
equiper  =  to  equip.] 


*  1.  Those  things  with  which  a  person  is 
equipped  ;  accoutrements,  dress,  outfit. 

"  lie  never  saw  so  many  complete  gentlemen  in  his 
life,  for  the  number,  and  in  a  neater  equipage."— 
aoweU  :  Letter,,  bk.  i..  §  vi.,  let.  21. 

*  2.  Specif.  :  The  furniture  or  outfit   of  a 
soldier  ;  arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 

"  His  anus,  his  equipage  are  shown, 
Hi*  horses  virtues,  aud  his  own." 

Butler  :  11,1'U'irus,  pt  1.,  o.  i. 

*  3.  The  general   furniture  or  outfit  of  a 
body  of  troops,  including  baggage,  provisions, 
arms,  &c. 

*  4.  The  outfit,  furniture,  or  equipment  of 
a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

5.  Retinue,  attendance,  train  of  dependants 
or  followers. 

"  Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  aud  our  sport*." 

Camper  :  Talk,  1  643,  644. 

6.  A  carriage  with  attendants. 

"  Several  ariatocntlcal  equi/xiget  had  been  attacked 
•ven  in  Hyde  Park."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

"7.  Equality. 

"  When  loe  (O  Fate)  his  work,  not  seeming  fit 
To  w.ilk  in  equipage  witli  better  wit 
Is  kept  frum  light" 

Browne  :  Urilannia'i  PaUoralt,  bk.  1.,  s.  2. 

cquipagcd    (ek  kwip-iged),    a.      [Eng. 
equipag(e);  -ed.]    Accoutred,  furnished,  fitted 
out  or  provided  with  an  equipage. 
"  Well  dressed,  well  bred. 
Well  equipagtd,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door." 

Cowper  :  Talk.  iii.  W-t. 

*  e-qulp'-a-ra-ble,  a.    [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and   paro  =  to  prepare,    to   arrange.]     Com- 
parable. 

*  e  quip'  a-rato,  v.  t.     [Lat  cequus  =  equal, 
and  paratus,  pa.  par.  of  paro  =  to  prepare,  to 
arrange.]    To  compare. 

*  e-qul-ped'-al,  a.    [Lat.  cequus  —  equal,  and 
pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Ora.  Lang. :  Having  equal  feet ;  used  of 
the  two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

2.  '/M>I.  :  Having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

*e-quI-pen'-den-9^,  s.  [Lat.  cequus  = 
=  equal,  and  pendens  =  pr.  par.  of  pendeo  = 
to  hang.]  The  act  or  state  of  hanging  in  equi- 
poise, or  of  not  being  inclined  either  way. 

"  The  will  of  man,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  had  an 
entire  freedom,  a  perfect  equipendency  and  indiffer- 
ence to  either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand  or 
not  to  stand."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

*  e  qui  pen  dent,  a.    [Lat.  minus  =  equal, 
and  pendens  =•  hanging.]     Evenly  balanced; 
in  a  state  of  equipoise,  or  equilibrium. 

*  e-qui-pen'-sate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  (equus  =  equal, 
and  pensatus,  pa.  par.  of  penso  =  to  weigh.] 
To  weigh  equally ;  to  esteem  alike. 

e-qulp'-ment,  a.    [Fr.  equipement.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  as  for 
an  expedition. 

2.  TKat   which   is    used   in   equipments  ; 
accoutrements,   equipage,   military   or    naval 
outfit. 

"  But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 
In  the  equipment!  of  a  knight?" 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  The  outfit  of  a  soldier,  consisting 
of  all  necessaries  for  officers  or  soldiers,  as 
horses,   horse-appointments,  baggage,  accou- 
trements, arms,  &c. 

2.  Bail.  Engin.  :  The  necessary  apparatus 
or  plant  of  a  railway,  as  carriages,  engines,  &c. 

e'-qul-p61se,  *•  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  poise 
(q.v.).J 

1.  A  state  of  equality  of  weight  or  force  ;  a 
state  of  being  evenly  balanced  ;  equilibrium. 

"  The  recollection  of  them  may  not  unnaturally  dis- 
turb the  eijiiipiisr.  even  of  a  fair  aud  sedate  mind."— 
Macaulay :  llitt.  K-ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  That  which  acts  as  a  counterpoise  or 
balance. 


•  e  qui  pol'  Ien9c,  *  re  qui  pol  191190, 
*  e-qul-pol'-len-jft  s.  [Fr.  equipollence, 
from  Lat.  asquipollens,  from  atrjuus  =  equal, 
and  Low  Lat.  pollentia  =  power,  from  Lat. 
pollens,  pr.  par.  of  polleo  =  to  be  able  ;  Sp. 
tquipollencia,  ] 
1.  Ord..Lang. :  Equality  of  force  or  power. 

"  Their  phenomena  do  much  <le)i«iid  upon  a  mecha- 
nical aquipollence nf  pressure,  '—liable  :  H'vrki,  ill.  «12. 


2.  Logic:  An  equivalence  between  two  or 
more  propositions. 

"There  is  no  equiuoUency  between  these."—  Palm.* 

Natural  Theology,  ch.  xi. 

*  equi  pol  -lent,  a.     [Fr.  equipollent,  from 
Lat.  cequipoUens  ;  Sp.  equipolente  ;  Ital.  equi- 
pollute.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  equal  force  or  power  ; 
equivalent. 

"  Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom. 
even  in  matter  of  blood."—  Bacon  :  Essays;  OfCuUomt 
A  Education. 

2.  Logic:  Equivalent  in  signification,  tore*. 
or  reach. 

"  Vocable*  approximating  in  import,  but  not  equt- 
pollent  or  interchangeable.  —Hall  :  Modern  Engiun, 

*  e-qui-pol  -lent-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  equipollent; 
-ly.]     With  equal  force,  power,  or  weight. 

"  Both  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  power  of  Ood  St 
Paul  doth  equipollentln  express  by  the  power  of  tns) 
Holy  Ghost.  —  barrow  :  Sermotu.  vol.  i.,  *er.  84. 

*  c   qui   pon    der  -anfe,   *  e  qui  pon  - 
der-an-9Jr,  *.     [Fr.  equiponderance,   from 
Lat.  cequus  =  equal,  and  poiulerans,  pr.  par.  of 
pondero  =  to  weigh  ;  pondus  (genit  ponderis) 
=  a  weight]    Equality  of  weight  ;  equipoise. 

e-qui  pon  der-ant,  a.  [Fr.  eiju^miderant, 
from  Lat.  uquus  =  equal,  and  ponderans,  pr 
par.  of  pondero.  ] 

1.  Of  the  same  or  equal  weight. 

"  Two  equally  capacious  aud  equiponderant  phial*.* 
—Boyle:  Workt.  iliVfctt. 

2.  Of  equal  weight,  force,  or  influence. 

"  Having  accurately  weighed  the  reasous,  I  find  them 
10  nearly  equiponderant."—  Rambler,  No.  i. 

3.  Evenly  balanced  ;  in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

"  If  the  needle  be  not  exactly  equiponderant  that 
end  which  is  thought  too  light,  if  touched,  uecoiueth 
even."—  Browne  :  fulgar  Errourt,  bk.  it,  cb.  ii. 

*  e-qui-pon'  -dcr-ate,  a.    [Lat.  <rqnns  = 
equal  and  ponderatus,  "pa.  par.  of  pondero  =  to 
weigh  ;  pondus  (genit.  poiidius)  —  a  weight] 
Of  the  same  or  equal  weight 

"  Long  wires  equiponderate  with  untwisted  silk  and 
soft  wax."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Krrouri,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  U. 

*  e-qui-pon  -der-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [EQUIPOM- 

DERATE,  0.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  be  of  the  same  or  equal 
weight  with  something  else. 

"  The  heaviness  of  any  weight  doth  increase  propor- 
tionally to  its  distance  from  the  centre:  thus  on* 
pound  A  at  D,  will  equiponderate  unto  two  jjuunds  at 
B,  it  the  distance  A  D  is  double  unto  A  &  '—  H'iUeita: 
M<U.  Magick. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  balance  exactly  ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  weigh  the  same  as. 

*e-qui-p6n'-der-ous,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  ponderous  (q.v.).]  Of  the  same  or  equal 
weight  ;  equiponderant. 

*  e  qui  pon  -dl-ous,  a.   [Lat.  equus  =  equal, 
and  pondus  =  weight.]    In  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium ;  balanced. 

"  The  Sceptic*  affected  an  indifferent  eq  uipondiout 
neutrality,  as  the  only  means  to  their  ataraxia."— 
VlaitoM:  Scepiit  Scieiitiftca,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  e-qul-rad'-ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
radical  (q.v.).]    Equally  radical.    (S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge.) 

*  e-qui-ro'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  (equus  =  equal,  and 

rota  =  a  wheel.]    Haying  wheels  of  the  same 
size  or  diameter  ;  having  equal  rotation. 


-ee,  s.  pi.    [Lat  equiset(um), 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Horsetails.    An  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance   Muscales,    but   with    many  unique 
characters  of  its  own.    It  consists  of  leafless, 
branched  plants,  with  a  striated,  tistular,  fluted 
stem,  in  the  cuticle  of  whicli  silex  is  secreted. 
Articulations  separable,  and  surrounded  by  a 
membranous,  toothed  sheath.    Spiral  vessels 
very  small,  but  abundant  spore-cases,  open- 
ing inwards  by  a  longitudinal  slit  attached  to 
the  lower  face  of  peltate  scales  collected  into 
terminal  conus.      Spores  consisting  of  oval 
grains,  wrapped  round  with  a  pair  of  highly- 
elastic  clavate  elaters.     Found  in  ditches  and 
rivers  all  over  the  world,  most  abundant  in 
the  north  temperate  zone.     Known  species, 
twenty-five.    [EQUISETUM.] 

2.  1'alasont.  :   The  Equisetaceee  have  been 
found  from  the  Devonian  strata  upward.    Tha 
Catamites  of  the  Coal  Measures  were  probably 
of  tins  order.    [CALAMITY.] 

c  qui  so  ta   96  ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  equise- 
tuce(re),  and  Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -out.} 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p*t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  uuito,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ee  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


equisetic— equivalent 


1921 


Bot. :  Belonging  to  or  suggesting  the  order 
Equisetaceae  (q.v.). 

e-qul-set' -Ic,  a.    [Lat.  equi$et(um),  and  Eng., 
&c.  suff.  -ic.  ] 

Chem.,  dtc. :   Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or 
derived  from  Equisetum  (q.v.). 

equisetic  acid,  s.    [ACOSITIC-ACID.] 

•5-quI-s6t'-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  equisetum,  and 
forma  —  form,  shape.) 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  an  equisetum. 

£  QUls-e-tl'-tes,  s.      [Lat.  equisetum) ;  -ites.] 
Palceobot. :  A  fossil  plant  akin  to  Equisetum, 
found  in  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks. 

0--quI-se'-tum,  s.    [Lat.  equisetum,  from  equi, 

,  =  of  a  horse,  and  seta  =  a  stiff  hair  ;  a  bristle.  I 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  and 

only  one  of  the  order  Equisetaeese  (q.v.).    (1) 

Equisetum  arvensis,  the  Corn  ;  (2)  E.  praten.se, 

the    Blunt  -  topped ;    (3)    E.    maximum,    the 

Greatest ;    (4)  E.   sylvaticum,    the    Branched 

Wood  ;  (5)  E.  palustre,  the  Marsh ;  (6)  E.  li- 

mosum,  the  Great  Water ;  (7)  E.  hyemale,  the 


EQUISETUM. 

I.  Barren  Froud.    2.  Fertile  Frond.    3.  Scale  of 
Catkin,  with  Sporauges. 

Rough  ;  (8)  E.  variegatum,  the  Variegated 
Rough  Horsetail.  2,  7,  and  8  are  less  common 
than  the  rest.  E.  giganteum,  discovered  in 
South  America  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
is  about  five  feet  high,  the  stem  being  an  inch 
thick.  Various  equiseta  are  used  for  polish- 
ing furniture  and  household  utensils,  for 
which  the  silex  in  their  cuticle  renders  them 
well  adapted.  Medically  viewed,  they  are 
said  to  be  slightly  astringent  and  stimulating. 


-nan9e,  s.  [Pr.  equisonnance,  from 
Lat.  cequus  =  equal,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of 
sono  =  to  sound.] 

Mus.  :  The  name  given  to  the  consonance 
of  the  unison  and  octave. 

*  ©-qul'-so-nant,  a.     [Lat.  cequus  =  equal  ; 
sonans  =  sounding.] 

Mus.  :  Sounding  equally,  or  in  unison  or 
o«tave. 

eqult  a-ble  (equit  as  ek  kwit),  *.    [Fr., 
from  equite  =  equity  (q.v.).] 

1.  According  to  equity  or  justice  ;  marked 
by  a  due  consideration  of  what  is  just  and 
fair  to  all  ;  fair,  just. 

"  No  two  of  these  rural  praetors  had  exactly  the  same 
notion  of  what  was  equitable."—  Macauiay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxii. 

2.  Acting  according  to  equity  or  justice  ; 
fair,  just,  impartial,  unbiassed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  ;  distributing  equal  justice 
to  all  :  as,  an  equitable  judge. 

*3.  Fair,  impartial,  unprejudiced,  unbiassed. 

"  All  equitable  men  may  judge  whether  the  king 
did  not  pass  sentence  against  himself.'  —  Ludloic: 
itemnin,  lii.  268. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  rules  of 
equity  ;  exercised  in  a  court  of  equity  :  as, 
the  equitabU  jurisdiction  of  a  court. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  equitable  and 
fair,  see  FAIR. 

equitable-estate,  s. 

Law:  An  equitable  estate  is  properly  one 
for  which  a  court  of  equity  affords  the  only 
remedy  :  as  the  benefit  of  a  trust  which  is  not 
•converted  into  a  legal  estate  by  the  statute  of 
uses.  It  is  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  property 
in  lands  and  tenements,  the  others  being  legal 
property  and  customary  property. 


cquit-a-ble-ness  (equit  as  6k'  -kwit),  s. 

[Eng.  equitahle ;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being 
equitable,  just,  fair,  or  impartial. 

"  Demonstrating  both  the  equitableneu  and  prac- 
ticableuess  of  the  thing."— Locke. 

equit-a-bly    (eqult  as   ek  kwit),    adv. 

[Eng.    equitab(le);     -ly.]      In  an     equitable 

manner ;  according  to  equity  ;  fairly,  justly, 
impartially. 

"  More  Justly,  and  perhaps  more  equitably."— Gold- 
tmith :  The  Bee,  No.  5  ;  Upon  Political  Frugaliy. 

equit-an-cy  (eqult  as  ek  -kwit),  s.    [Lat. 

equitans  =  riding,  pr.  par.  of  equito  =  to  ride  ; 
eques  (genit.  eqititis)  =  a  horseman.] 

1.  Ord  Lang. :  Horsemanship. 

t  2.  Bot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Equitant  state. 

c  qui  tan-gen    tial    (tlal  as   shal),  a. 
[Pref.  equi-  •=. equal,  and  Eng.,  &c.  tangential.] 
(horn.  (Of  a  curve) :    Having  the  tangent 
equal  to  a  constant  line. 

equit  ant  (eqult  as  6k'-kwit),  a.    [EQUI- 

TANCVI] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves,  &c.):  Completely  overlapping 
each  other  in  a  parallel  direction  without  any 
involution. 

equi  ta'-tion  (equi  as  ek  kwi),  s.     [Lat. 

equitatio,   from    equito  =  to  ride ;    equut  =  a 
horse  ;    Fr.  equitation  ;  Sp.  equitation  ;    Ital. 
.  equitazione.]    The  act  or  art  of  riding;  horse- 
manship ;  a  ride  on  horseback. 

"  I  have  lately  made  a  few  rural  equitations  to  visit 
gome  seats,  gardens,  Ac.1  —  Nicholi:  lllut.  of  Lit. 
Butory.  iv.  497. 

*  e-quI-tem-po-ra'-nS-ous,  a.  [Formed 
with  pref.  equi-  on  analogy  of  contemporaneous 
(q.v.).]  Contemporaneous. 

equltes  (pron.  ek  kwi-tes),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi. 
of  eques  =  a  knight.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  In  the  earlier  ages  the  term 
was  employed  in  a  military  sense  to  denote 
the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  we  are  told  by 
Livy  that  they  were  established  by  Romulus, 
who  levied  one  hundred  cavalry  in  each  of  the 
three  original  tribes,  ten  from  each  Curia. 
These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  (turmce) 
of  thirty  men  each,  each  turma  being  sub- 
divided into  three  decuri(e  of  ten  men  each, 
at  the  head  of  each  decuria  being  a  decurio. 
They  were  from  the  first  selected  from  the 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  By  a  law  passed 
by  C.  Gracchus,  in  B.C.  122,  the  equites  ob- 
tained great  power  in  the  State,  the  right  of 
acting  as  jurors  in  criminal  trials,  which  had 
previously  been  the  distinctive  privilege  of 
the  Senators,  being  transferred  to  them.  Each 
eques  had  to  possess  a  fortune  of  400,000  ses- 
terces. They  wore  a  tunic  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  purple,  and  a  gold  ring,  were  al- 
lowed a  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  horse,  and 
also  a  small  sum  for  its  keep,  and  had  par- 
ticular seats  in  the  theatres  and  circus. 

equity   (pron.  ek'-kwlt-y],   *e-qul-tee, 

*  e-quy-tee,    s.      [Fr.    equite,    from    Lat. 
(equitas,  from  cequus  =  equal ;  Sp.  equidad ; 
Port,  equidade ;  Ital  equita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Justice,  right,  fairness,  impartiality. 

"  So  that  he  kept  his  libertee 
To  do  justice  and  equitee." 

Sower.-  C.  A.,vU. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  An  equitable  claim. 


H.  Law :  The  word  equity  in  legal  works  is 
used  in  three  distinct  senses,  which  are  often 
confounded. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense:  The  principle  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  should  wish  others  in 
similar  circumstances  to  do  to  us  ;  the  Chris- 
tian or  golden  rule. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  :  A  modification 
of  strict  law  ;   the  administration  of  law  not 
according  to  its  strict  letter,  but  in  a  reason- 
able or  benignant  spirit.    This  is  called,  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  Moral  equity. 

3.  In  a  yet  more  restricted  sense :  The  sub- 
stantial justice   which  the  former  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  appointed  to  administer. 
Common  Law  may  take  up  one  fragment  of  a 
subject,  everythingelse  being  irrelevant  except 
the  specific  point  raised  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant ;  the  Chancery  Division  can  take  up 
a  subject  in  all  its  breadth,  summon  others 


than  those  two  to  appear  for  their  rights,  and 
attempt  to  give  an  equitable  decision  on  all 
conflicting  claims,  duties,  and  interests.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Chancery 
Division  follows  its  precedents  as  much  as  a 
law  court  does, -so  that  a  decision  is  not  left 
to  the  judges'  instinctive  feeling  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  each  particular  case.  This 
third  kind  of  equity  has  been  called  Municipal 
equity.  (WTiarton.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  equity  and 
justice,  see  JUSTICE. 

U  (1)  Equity  of  a  statute:  The  construction 
or  interpretation  of  a  statute  in  accordance 
with  its  reason  and  spirit,  and  not  according 
to  the  mere  letter. 

(2)  Equity  of  redemption :  The  advantage 
allowed  to  a  mortgager  of  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  redeem  his  estate,  when 
mortgaged  for  a  less  sum  than  it  is  worth. 
As  soon  as  the  estate  is  created,  the  mortgagee 
may  immediately  enter  on  the  lands;  but  is 
liable  to  be  dispossessed  upon  j>erformance  of 
the  condition  by  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money  at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  the 
usual  way  is  to  agree  that  the  mortgager  shall 
hold  the  land  till  the  day  assigned  for  pay* 
ment ;  when,  in  case  of  failure,  whereby  the 
estate  becomes  absolute,  the  mortgagee  may 
enter  upon  it  and  take  ix>ssession,  without  any 
possibility  at  law  of  being  afterwards  evicted 
by  the  mortgager,  to  whom  the  land  is  now  for 
ever  dead.  But  here  the  courts  of  equity 
interpose ;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  for- 
feited, and  the  estate  thus  absolutely  vested 
in  the  mortgagee,  yet  they  consider  the  real 
value  of  the  tenements  compared  with  the 
sum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  estate  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  sum  lent,  they  will 
allow  the  mortgager,  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years,  to  redeem  his  estate ;  paying 
to  the  mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses.  This  reasonable  advantage  is  called 
the  Equity  of  Redemption  ;  and  enables  a  mort- 
gager to  call  on  the  mortgagee,  who  has  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  to  deliver  it  back  and 
account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on 
payment  of  his  whole  debt  and  interest. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7.) 

equity-draughtsman,  s. 

Law :  A  barrister  who  draws  pleadings  ia 
equity. 

equity-judge,  s. 

Law :  A  judge  who  tries  equity  cases. 

e'-quiv'-a-lei^e,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
cequivalentia,  from  Lat.  fequivaUns,  pr.  par.  of 
cequivaleo  =  to  be  of  equal  worth  :  osquus  = 
equal,  and  valeo  =  to  be  worth  ;  Sp.  equiva- 
lencia;  Ital.  equivalemia.} 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equiva- 
lent or  of  equal  worth ;  equality  of  worth, 

*  signification,  or  force. 

"  To  show  the  equivalence  of  these  three  definitions." 
—Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  Syltem  of  Unitt  (1875;,  ch.  lit, 
p.  12. 

*  2.  An  equivalent  amount. 


equivalence  of  force. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  equality  of  forces  differing 
from  each  other  in  character,  but  any  one  of 
which  may  be  transformed  into  any  ofher  one. 

*  e-quiV-a-len9e,  v.t.  [EQUIVALENCE,  *.] 
To  be  equal  or  equivalent  to ;  to  counter- 
balance. 

"  Whether  the  transgression  of  Eve  seducing  did  not 
exceed  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resistibility  of 
his  reason  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduc- 
tion, we  sliall  refer  to  schoolmen.'  —Broume  :  Vulgar 
Erroun,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

&-quiv'-a-len-cy,  s.    [EQUIVALENCE.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  EQUI  /ALENCB 

(q.v.). 

"There  are  yet  three  ways  more  by  which  single 
acts  do  become  habite  by  equivalency  and  moral 
value."— BithoiJ  Taylor:  On  Ktpentance,  ch.  iv..  i  S. 

2.  Chem. :  The  quality  in  elements  of  com- 
bining with  or  displacing  one  another  in  certain 
definite  proi>ortions.  When  the  atomic  weight 
is  taken  into  account  the  equivalency  of  au 
element  is  called  its  atomicity  (q.v.).  [CHEMI- 
CAL EQUIVALENT.] 

e-quiV-a-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
cequivalens,  pr.  par.  of  cequivaleo  =  to  be  equi- 
valent :  cequus  =  equal,  and  valeo  =  to  be 
worth  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  equivalenie..} 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t» 
-elan,    tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -tiom,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shits,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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oqvdvalently— eradicate 


A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  equal  value,  force,  wejglit, 
effect,  import,  or  meaning ;  alike  iu  signifi- 
cance or  value ;  interchangeable. 
.  "  The  dread  of  Israel's  foes.  who.  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels,  walked  their  streets, 
None  offering  tight."       Hilton  :  Samton  Agon. ,  34S. 
IL  Technically: 

t 1.  Gepm.  :  Applied  to  magnitudes  or  sur- 
faces which  have  equal  areas  or  dimensions. 

2.  Geol.  (Of  strata,  indifferent  places):  Corre- 
sponding in  position,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  in  age. 

B.  A*  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  in  value,  power, 
force,  or  weight  with  something  else. 

"  Iu  the  possession  of  some  good  that  is  more  than 
an  equivalent:  —  Cogan :  On  the  Pauiont.  diss  iii..  S  1 

2.  A  word  of  equal  meaning,  force,  or  import. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Chem.  :  [Chemical  Equivalents], 
2.  Geol.  :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata 
formed  at  the  same  period  as  a  stratum  or  a 
series  of  strata  of  different  litliologic  character 
In  a  different  region,  or  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  scale  of  rocks,  and 
containing  fossils  of  the  same  kind  if  deposited 
under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  the  Bath 
Oolite  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Caen  building 
stone. 

fc-quiv'-a-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  equivalent; 
-ly.]  In" an  equivalent  manner ;  in  a  manner 
equal  in  value,  power,  or  degree  with  some- 
thing else. 

"  Insufficient  am  I 
His  grace  to  magnify, 
And  laude  equivalently." 

Skelton :  Poemt,  p.  SS. 

*  e-qui-v&l'-ue.  v.t.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
value  (q.v.).]  To  put  on  a  par. 

"To  ryuimlM!  the  noble  and  the  rabble  of  authori- 
ties. '-A'nofcerd*  :  Memoiri,  I.  470. 

5'-qui-vaMve,  a.   <t  s.      [Lat.  (equus  =  equal, 
and  valva  =  the  leaf  or  fold  of  a  folding-door.] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  two  equal  valves.  Used 
of  bivalve  shells.    (Nicholson.) 

B,  As  subst. :  A  bivalve  shell,  having  the 
two  valves  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same 
form. 

e'-qui  v&lved,  a  [EQUIVALVE.]  The  same 
as  Equivalve,  a.  (q.v.). 

f  e-qui-v&T-vu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cequus= equal; 
valvuHo),  dimin.  of  valva  =  a  valve,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sufif.  -ar.]  Having  the  small  valves  of  the 
•ame  size  and  form. 

*  5-qulV-i-ca-cy,  s.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and  vox  (genit.  vocis)  =  a  voice,  a  word.]  THE 
quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ;  equivocal- 
ness,  ambiguity. 

"  It  is  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the  equitocacy  of  this 
form  into  the  hatching  of  a  toad."— Browne. 

fc-quiv  -6-cal,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  cequivoc(us),  and 
Eng.  adj.  sun.  -al ;  Lat.  eequus  .-  equal,  and 
vox  (genit.  vocis)  =  a  voice,  a  word  ;  8p.  and 
Port,  equivoco;  Ital.  equivocale;  FT.  equivoque.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  When  two  or  more  ideas  are  named  by 
one  word  ;  doubtful,  ambiguous  ;  capable  of 
a  twofold  interpretation. 

"The  greater  number  of  those  who  held  this  were 
misguided  by  equivocal  terms."— Htcift. 

*2.  Uncertain,  unsatisfactory. 

"  How  eaitinocal  a  test  this  kind  <>f  popular  opinion 
foniii  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it."— Burke :  Letter 
to  a  If  obit  Lord. 

*  3.  Uncertain  ;  doubtful ;  out  of  the  usual 
course. 

4.  Liable  or  open  to  doubt  or  suspicion ; 
•nspicious. 

*5.  Equivocating. 

"  What  all  equivocal  companion  is  this."— Shaketp. ; 
Alt!  Wrll.  V.  3 

*8.  Apparently  but  not  in  reality  the  same. 

"The  visible  world  it  but  a  picture  of  the  Invisible, 
wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly  but  iu 
tquioocal  shapes,  and  a>  they  counterfeit  some  real 
siilntance  in  that  invisible  fabric."— Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Religio  Medici. 

B.  At  subst. :  A  word  or  term  of  doubtful 
meaning ;  a  word  admitting  or  capable  of  a 
twofold  interpretation. 

"In  languages  of  great  ductility,  eqvltHKa.lt  like 
those  Just  referred  to  are  rarely  found.  '—/fttH:  Modern 
fngliih,  p.  Its. 


e«juivcK,al  chord,  & 

Mus. :  A  i.ame  given  to  a  combination  of 
sounds  which  are  common  to  two  or  more 
distinct  keys,  and  which,  when  heard  make 
the  listeners  tii/utttful  as  to  the  particular 
key-tonality  into  which  they  are  about  to  be 
resolved.  (Staine,  £  Barrett.) 

equivocal  generation,  s. 

Pkysiol :  The  hypothesis  that  the  eeneration 
of  certain  animals,  whose  existence  in  situa- 
tions which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  have  ever  reached,  constitutes  a  per- 
plexing phenomenon,  came  into  being  in  some 
equivocal  way.  The  expression  was  used 
chiefly  iu  connection  with  the  genesis  of  the 
Entozoa,  but  recent  researches  ha/e  thrown 
much  light  on  the  origin  and  transformation 
of  these  internal  parasites. 

"  The  advocates  for  the  equivocal  generation  of  the 
Eutozoa  adduce  the  fact.  —  Owen :  Invertebrata, 
leut  vL 


l-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  equivocal ;  -ly.  ] 
1.  In  an  equivocal,  ambiguous,  or  doubtful 
manner  or  sense  ;  so  as  to  admit  of  a  twofold 
interpretation. 

*  2.  By   equivocal  or    uncertain    birth    or 
generation. 

"  No  insect  or  animal  did  ever  proceed  equivocally 
from  putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculous  cases  ;  as  in 
Egypt  by  the  divine  Judgment*."— Bentley. 

*  3.  In  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

"  Which  [courage  and  constancy]  he  that  wauteth  is 
no  other  than  equivocally  a  gentleman  as  an  image  or 
carcase  is  a  man. '— Barrow :  Sermon  on  Industry  in 
our  leveral  Calling!. 

es-quiv -6 -cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equivocal;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ; 
ambiguity,  doubtfulness. 

"  The  equivocalnessol  the  title  gave  a  handle  to  those 
that  came  after.—  Waterland  :  Athanatian  Creed,  ch. 
viii. 

*  S-quIv'-O'-Caait,  o.     [Low  Lat.  cequivocans, 
pr.    par.    of  'tequivoco.]     Equivocating,   am- 
biguous, doubtful. 

"  Which  verily  was  true,  but  no  less  ambiguous  and 
equivotrtmt." — P.  Holland  :  Ammianut,  p.  224. 

e-quiv'-  6-cate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  aquivoco, 
from  Lat.  cequus  =  equal,  and  voco  =  to  call ; 
Fr.  equivoquer;  Sp.  equivocar;  Ital.  equivocare.  ] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  name  two  things  by  one 
word  ;  to  use  words  or  terms  in  an  equivo- 
cating,  ambiguous^  or  doubtful  manner ;  to 
make  use  of  expressio      admitting  of  a  two- 
fold interpretation ;  to  prevaricate,  to  quibble. 
"  Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were  not  ashamed  to 
awow  that  they  had  equivocated."— Macaulay  :  HM. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  render  equivocal. 

"  He  equivocated  his  vow  by  ft  mental  reservation." 
—Sir  O.  Buck  :  Hitt.  Richard  III.,  p.  142. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  to  equivocate, 
and  to  evade,  see  EVADE. 

e  qtiiv  6  ca  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cequivocatio, 
from  cequivoco.  A  word  introduced  by  the 
schoolmen.  (Trench:  Study  of Words  (2nd  ed.), 
p.  77.)] 

1.  (Orig.):  The  act  of  calling  two  ideas  by 
one  word  ;  ambiguity  of  speech. 

"  AH  words  being  arbitrary  signs,  are  ambiguous ; 
and  few  disputers  have  the  jealousy  and  skill  which  is 
necessary  to  discuss  equivocationtt  and  to  take  verbal 
differences  for  material."— Baxter  in  7'rench't  Glottary, 
pp.  71,  72. 

2.  Prevarication,  quibbling,  evasion. 

"  We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will 
undo  us."— Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  v.  L 

e'-qulv'-O'-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  equivocate);  -or.] 
One  who  equivocates ;  one  who  expresses 
himself  in  ambiguous  or  doubtful  language  ; 
a  prevaricator,  a  quibbler. 

"Here's  an  ejutvocator,  that  would  swear  in  both 
the  scales  against  either  scale,  yet  could  not  equivo- 
cate to  heaven.  Oh,  come  iu,  equiwcator."—lthakeep.  : 
Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

*  e-qulv'-i-ca-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  equivocate) ; 

-ory.]    Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  equivo- 
cation. 

*  «'-qui-vdque  (que  as  k),  *  e'-qui-voke, 

s.     [Fr.  equivoque,  from  Lat.   (Kjuivocus.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  an  equivocal. 

"  Making  allowance  for  the  equivoque  in  the  last 
stanza."— Uraves  :  Recotlcctioni  qf  Shenitone,  p.  42. 

2.  Equivocation,     prevarication,     evasion, 
quibbling. 

"  I  know  your  equivoke!."— B.  Jonton  :  The  Devil  it 
an  Au,  ill.  1. 

*  S-quiv'-or-ous,  a.    [Lat.  equut  =  a  horse  ; 
voro  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.   suff.  -ous.] 
Feeding  upon  or  eating  horseflesh. 


e-quu-le-US,  s.  [Lat.  eqiiuleus,  eculeus  • 
a  young  horse,  a  colt,  dimin.  of  equus  =.  & 
horse.] 

Astron. :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  Northern 
constellations.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy. 
It  is  surrounded  by  Pegasus,  Vulpecula, 
Aquila,  and  Capriconius. 

equuleus  pictoris(-  the  painter's  horse 
or  easel),  s. 

Astron. :  One  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven 
aecepted  Southern  constellations.  It 'is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  principal  star  of  Argo. 

e'-quus,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  ungulates,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Equidae  (q.v.).     Animal  not 
handed,  no  dorsal  line,  warts  upon  both  the 
lore  and  hind  legs,  tail  in  every  part  hairy. 
Type  Equus  caballus,  the  Horse"  (q.v.).     The 
other  modern  Equidieare  placed  by  I)r.  Gray  in 
the  genus  Asinus.  Many,  however,  retain  them 
in   the  genus   Equus,   in   which   case    Equut 
asinns  is  the  ass  ;  E.  hemionus,  the  djiggetai ; 
E.  onager,  the  wild-ass  ;  E.  zebra,  the  zebra  ; 
E.  quagga,  the  quagga.     The  horses  probably 
came  originally  from  Central  Asia,  the  ass 
from  Northern  Africa,  or  from  Western  Asia, 
the  zebra  and  quagga  from  South  Africa. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  first  appearance  of  the 
genus  is  in  the  Equus  sivalensis  of  the  Siwalik, 
or  Sub-himalayan  strata,  in  India,  generally 
considered  as  Upper  Miocene,  but  perhaps 
Pliocene.    The  Equus  fossilis  of  Europe  and 
other   parts   is  perhaps   identical  with   the 
modem  horse.    (Nicholson.) 

-er,  affix.  , 

1.  An  English  affix  corresponding  to  the 
French  -eur  ami  Lat.  -or,  and  used  for  form- 
ing nouns  of  agency    [-OR.]     It  is  used  for 
persons  or  things  of  any  gender,   but  was 
originally  masculine,  the  corresponding  femi- 
nine form   being   -ster,   -stre,  which  has  also 
lost  its  feminine  force.     As  a  rule  words  in 
•or  are  of  Latin  origin,  those  in  -er  of  English 
origin,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
former  termination  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

2.  An  affix  denoting  an  inhabitant,  native  of 
or  dweller  in  a  place  :  as,  a  Londoner  =  one 
who  lives  in  or  is  a  native  of  London. 

3.  The   sign  of  the  comparative  degree  of 
adjectives  in  English.    Cognate  with  L;\t  -or, 
and  Gr.  -epos.    The  r  represents  an  original  s. 

4.  A  affix  used  with  verbs  to  give  them  & 
diminutive  or  frequentative  force ;   as,  pat, 
patter;  spit,  sputter. 

er.    [See  def.] 

Her. :  A  frequent  abbreviation  of  the  word 
ermine. 

Kr,    [An  abbreviation  of  Erbium  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  symbol  for  the  earth  -  metal 
Erbium  ;  the  symbols  Eb  and  E  are  also  used. 

*  er,  adv.    [ERE.] 

er'-a,  eer-a,  s.  [Lat.  (era,  properly=  counters, 
from  ass  =  brass,  money  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  era ;  Fr. 
ere.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  a  scries 
of  years  is  reckoned  :  as,  the  Christian  era. 

"  Learned  men  are  not  all  agreed  in  the  fixing  of  t  tie 
true  time  of  Christ's  incarnation,  some  placing  it  two 
years,  and  some  four  years  before  the  vulgar  ara."— 
Prideauz:  Connection,  vol.  i.,  pret  p.  ii. 

2.  A  succession  or  period  of  years  compre- 
hended between  two  fixed  points. 

"  New  erat  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise." 
t  Byron  :  Englith  Hunts  t  Scotch  /ieviewen. 

-  If  For  the  difference  between  era  and  timt, 
see  TIME.  [EPOCH.] 

*  c  ra   di  ate,  v.i.      [Pref.  e  -  ex  =  out,  and 
Eng.  radiate  (q.v.).]     To  radiate  out ;  to  pro- 
ceed or  shoot  out,  as  rays  of  light. 

"  A  kind  of  life  eradiating  and  resulting  both  from 
intellect  and  Psyche-"— More  :  fiotes  on  Ptychotoia. 

*  c  r  a  di  a  •  tion,  s.    [Pref.  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
Eng.  radiation  (q.v.).]    Emission  or  radiation, 
as  of  rays  of  light ;  emanation. 

"God  gives  me  a  heart  humkly  to  converse  with 
him.  from  whom  alone  are  all  the  eradiatiani  of  trua 
majesty."— King  Charlet:  Kikon  Batilike. 

*  c  rad  -Ic-a-ble,  a.      [Lat.   e  =  ex  =  out, 
away,  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.]     [ERADICATE.]    That  may  or  can 
be  eradicated. 

e-r&d'-  l'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eradicatns,  pa.  par. 
of  eradico :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  radix  (genit. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wit,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  i>6X 
or   wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     m,  m  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


eradication— Erato 


radios)  =  a  root;    Sp.  eradicar;   Hal.  eradi- 
eare.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  tear  or  pull  up  by  the  roots  ; 
to  root  up  or  out. 

"  He  snffereth  the  poison  of  Nubia  to  he  gathered, 
and  aconite  to  be  eradicated,  yet  this  not  to  be 
moved."— Browne. 

2.  Fiy  :  To  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to  destroy 
or  do  away  with  completely  ;  to  exterminate. 

,  "  No  kind  of  institution  will  be  sufficient  to  eradi- 
cate these  natural  notions  out  of  the  minds  of  men."— 
Wilkini :  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i..  ch.  ir. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  tetween  to 
eradicate,  to  extirpcte,  and  to  exterminate :  "  To 
eradicate,  from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by 
the  root :  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the 
stem,  is  to  get  out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it 
thoroughly.  In  the  natural  sense  we  may 
eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever  we  pull 
them  from  the  ground  ;  but  we  can  never  ex- 
tirpate all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dis- 
seminate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh. 
These  words  are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical 
than  in  the  moral  sense  ;  where  the  former  is 
applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived  to 
be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices, 
abuses,  evils ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is 
nnited,  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race 
or  family,  and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch. 
Exterminate  .  .  .  signifies  to  cast  out  of  the 
boundaries,  that  is,  out  of  existence.  It  is 
used  only  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate 
action :  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
designate  a  progressive  action  :  the  former 
may  be  said  of  individuals,  but  the  latter  is 
employed  in  the  collective  sense  only.  Plague, 
pestilence,  famine  extirpate  ;  the  sword  exter- 
minates." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

€-rad-i-ca'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  eradicatio,  from 
eradicatus,  i».  par.  of  eradico ;  Fr.  eradication; 
8p.  eradicacion. } 
*L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  or  tearing  up  by  the 
roots ;  the  act  of  rooting  up  or  out 

2.  The  state  of  being  pulled  or  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

"  They  affirm  the  roots  of  mandrakes  give  a  shriek 
upon  eradication,  which  is  false  below  confutation."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

IL  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  eradicating, 
extirpating,  or  rooting  out  completely  ;  extir- 
pation, extermination,  utter  destruction. 

"The  very  eradication  of  all  lusts."— Covley :  Et- 
•ay! ;  Of  Solitude. 

*8-rad'-i-ca-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eradicate); 
-ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Tending  to  eradicate,  extir- 
pate, or  root  out  utterly  ;   removing  or  de- 
stroying completely. 

"Copious  evacuations,  eradicatitt  of  the  morbific 
matter."— Doyle  :  WorJa,  v.  386. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  eradicates  or  removes  completely  any 
disease. 

"  Thus  sometimes  eradicatioet  are  omitted,  in  the 
beginning   requisite;   as  in  violent  motions  ol   the 
matter,   especially  to  the  more   noble 
how  absurd  to  rest  in  " 

of  the  English,  p.  8S. 

Sr-a-gTOS -tis,  s.  [Gr.  epos  (eras),  tpo>« 
(eras)  =  love,  and  Mod.  Lat.  agrostis  (q.v.), 
with  reference  to  the  dancing  spikelets  of  the 
flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Festucese, 
family  Bromidae.  Stendel  enumerates  243 
species,  six  of  them  European.  None  are 
wild  in  Britain,  but  some  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  grasses. 

Sr-an-the-me'-SB,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  eran- 
them(ttm),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Acanthaceae. 

e"r-an  -the-mum,  s.  [Gr.  epos  (eros),  epo* 
(eros),  and  ai^ffiov  (anthemon)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthaceae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Eranthemese.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped,  stamens  four,  only  two  of  them  fertile. 
About  twenty  species,  including  Eranthemitm 
pulchellum,  with  blue,  and  E.  bicolor,  with 
white  and  red  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  British 
greenhouses. 

Sr-an'-thlS,  s.  [Gr.  «po?  (eros),  <?pws  (eras)  = 
love,  and  dvtios  (anthos)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot. :  Winter-aconite.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Ranunculacex.  Sepals  five  to  eight, 
narrow,  petaloid,  deciduous;  petals  small, 
clawed,  and  two  -  lipped  ;  stamens  many  ; 
carpels  five  to  six,  stipitate ;  follicles  many- 


seeded.  Eranthis  hyemalis  is  a  naturalised 
British  plant,  with  large,  pale  yellow  flowers 
and  follicles  like  those  of  Helleborus.  Flowers 
from  January  to  March.  Wild  on  the  conti- 
nent from  Belgium  southward. 

e-ras'-a-ble,  e-ras '-i-ble,  o.  [Eng.  eras(e); 
•able.]  That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

e-ra'se,  v.t.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  erado  = 
to  scrape  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rado 
=  to  scrape  ;  Fr.  raser ;  Ital.  radere;  Sp.  raer.] 

1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out ;  to  efface,  to  ex- 
punge, to  obliterate,  as  letters  or  characters 
written,  printed,  or  engraved. 

2.  To  remove,  as  by  rubbing  or  scraping  out. 

"The  heads  of  birds,  for  the  most  part,  are  given 
eratfd ;  that  is,  plucked  off.  "—Peac/iam :  On  masoning 

3.  To  remove  completely  in  any  way ;   to 
eradicate. 

"  To  impress  a  value,  not  to  he  erased, 
Oil  movements  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 
waste."  Ctnoper  :  Tirocinium,  613,  614. 

*  4.  To  destroy  utterly ;  to  erase,  to  exter- 
minate :  as,  To  erase  a  town. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  erase  and 
to  blot  mit,  see  BLOT. 

e-raj'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ERASE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rubbed  or  scraped  out  or 
off;  effaced,  expunged,  obliterated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  forcibly 
torn  off,  so  as  to  leave  jagged  or  uneven  ends. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  couped,  which  means  cut 
straight  off  or  away. 

e-ra'se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  erase;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  erasing,  expunging,  or  effacing ;  efface- 
ment,  destruction,  expunction,  erasure. 

S-ras'-er,  s.  [Eng.  eras(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  erases  ;  specifically,  a  sharp  in- 
strument, prepared  caoutchouc,  £c.,  used  to 
erase  writing. 

S-ras'-i-ble,  a.    LEASABLE.] 

e-ras'-ing,  pr.  par    A.,  &  s.    [ERASE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scratching  or  rub- 
bing out ;  erasure. 

erasing  knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  cordate 
blade,  sharpened  on  each  edge,  and  adapted 
for  erasing  marks  from  paper  by  an  abrading 
or  cutting  action,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  held.  The  ends  are  provided  with 
burnishers  or  other  appendages  useful  about 
the  desk  ;  an  eraser. 

*  e-ra'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  erado.] 
The  act  of  erasing  or  rubbing  out ;  erasure. 

ft-ras'-ti-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  Erastus. 
(See  def.)]" 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  the  views  of  Thomas 
Lieber,  Latinised  into  Erastus,  a  physician 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  born  at  Baden  in  Swit- 
zerland, Sept.  7,  1524,  and  died  at   Basel, 
Dec.  31,  1583. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  holding  the  same  views  as  Erastus 
with    regard   to   excommunication.     [ERAS 
TIANISM.] 

2.  One  holding  that  the  Church,  especially 
if  established  by  law,  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  in  spiritual  as  well  as  secular 
matters,  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  sentences 
are  liable  to  review  in  the  civil  courts.  [ERAS- 
TIANISM.] 

"  The  lessons  given  in  the  science  of  obstruction  by 
the  Independent?  and  Eraiti.-ins  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly."— Athenaeum,  July  7,  1883,  p.  18. 

iJ-ras'-tl-an-Ism,  «.'  [Eng.,  <fcc.  Erastian; 
-ism.] 

Theol.,  Law,  <K  Ch.  Hist. :  The  views  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  Erastus  [ERASTIAN]  held  or  is  supposed 
to  have  held. 

t  (1)  The  views  which  Erastus  undoubtedly 
held:  An  ardent  Protestant,  he  believed  it 
unwise  that  the  Churches  which  had  separated 
from  Rome  should  excommunicate  any  of 
their  members,  or  even  pass  upon  them  lesser 
kinds  of  censure.  If  a  church  member  com- 
mitted a  crime,  the  punishment  should  be  in- 


flicted not  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
but  by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  if  he  fell  into 
sin  as  distinguished  from  crinu<,  the  church 
with  which  he  agreed  in  doctrine  should  not 
expel  him  or  even  alienate  his  affections  by 
heavily  censuring  his  conduct.  Erastus,  who 
attempted  to  base  his  views  on  Scripture, 
found  himself  in  controversy  on  the  subject 
with  Datheyus  and  Beza.  His  tenets  were 
committed  to  writing  in  A.D.  1568,  but  were 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  At  length, 
however,  Castelvetro,  who  had  married  Eras- 
tus's  widow,  gave  them  to  the  world  in  1568, 
under  the  title  Explicatio  Qunstionis  gravis- 
simce  de  Excommunication*.  The  opinions  of 
Erastus  regarding  excommunication  were  un- 
successfully advocated  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  1643  by  a  small  party,  of  whom 
Selden  was  chief. 

(2)  The  views  attributed  to  Erastvs:  When 
the  opinion  is  held  that  the  Church  has  no 
warrant  from  its  Divine  Head  for  executing 
spiritual  sentences  on  its  offending  members, 
some  one  is  sure  to  suggest  that  the  civil 
power  then  should  prevent  them  frmu  being 
carried  out  at  all,  and  annihilate  independent 
government  in  every  ecclesiastical  body. 
When  the  State  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
define  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacred  communion,  it  is  pretty  certain  to 
contend  next  for  the  right  of  nominating  those 
who  are  to  minister  at  the  Church's  altars  and 
occupy  her  pulpits.  If  it  cannot  appoint  every 
one  itself,  it  gives  the  weight  of  its  authority  to 
the  maintenance  of  lay  patronage.  In  modern 
ecclesiastical  controversy  the  term  Erastiauism 
has  been  held  to  designate  the  opinions  now 
stated  regarding  the  borderland  between 
Church  and  State.  This  was  the  signification 
attached  to  the  term  in  the  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment  in  1843.  [DISRUPTION.]  In 
1845,  however,  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  re-edited  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Era.stus's  theses  made  in  1669,  and 
showed  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  as- 
sumed to  have  held  the  views  called  after  him 
was  scanty  and  insufficient.  They  perhaps 
existed  in  his  work  in  germ,  but  in  germ  only. 

"This,  they  said,  was  absolute  Eraitianitm,  or 
•abjection  of  the  Church  of  God  to  the  regulation* 
of  an  earthly  Government"—  Xcott  :  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  xx  i. 

e-ra'-siire,  *.    [Eng.  eras(e);  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  erasing,  rubbing,  or  scratch- 
ing out  ;  obliteration,  effacement. 

"Fear  would  prevent  any  corruptions  of  them  by 
wilful  mutilation,  changes,  or  eraturei."—  Hartley  ; 
DiK.  on  Prophecies  of  the  Mexsiah. 

2.  That  which  is  erased,  scratched  out,  ob- 
literated, or  effaced. 

3.  The  place  from  which  a  word,  Ac.,  hai 
been  erased  or  scratched  out. 

"The  superinduced 
words  were  written  on 
an  erature."  —  Prof. 
Menzies. 

*  4.  The  act  ol 
razing  or  destroy- 
ing utterly  ;  as,  the 
erasure  of  a  city. 


ERATO. 

(From  a  ttntuette  in  Britvlt 


.     [Lat. 

Erato;  Gr.  'Epa.ru> 
(Erato]  =  the  Love- 
ly :  eporos  (eratos) 
=  lovely;  epdw 
(erao)  =  to  love.] 

1.  Class.    Myth.  : 
One    of    the    nine 
Muses.       She    pre- 
sided over  elegy  and 
love  songs.     When 
she    was    playing, 
she  carried  a  lyre 
in    the    one    hand 

and  a  plectrum  in  the  other,  and  was  crowned 
wiUi  roses  and  myrtle. 

"Now,  Erato  1  thy  poet's  miml  inspire. 
And  fill  his  soul  with  thy  celestial  fire.- 

Drydeii  :  Virgil  ;  .£neid  vii.  58,  591 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  sixty-first  found. 
It,  was  discovered  by  Lesser,  ou  September  14- 
1800. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprseidse  (CowriesX 
Eleven  recent  species  occur,  and  two  fossil, 
the  former  from  Britain,   the    West  Indie*, 
China,  &c.,  the  latter  from  the  Miocene  on- 
ward. 

4.  Bot.  :   A  genus    of  Asteraceae,  subtrihe 
fsiadiese. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  aim,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - -1 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  saun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious, -cious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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«.      [ERBIUM.] 

Chem.  :  Er^.  MoL  weight  S891.  The 
oxide  of  the  earth-metal  Erbium.  It  is  a  rose- 
coloured  powder,  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  is  in- 
fusible, and  glows  when  heated  with  an  intense 
green  light.  It  forms  crystalline  rose-coloured 
•alts  which  give  characteristic  lines  in  the 
spectrum.  Erbium  is  said  to  exist  in  the  sun. 
Erbia  is  probably  a  mixture  of  three  earths  : 
true  Erbia,  Holmia,  and  Thulia.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state. 

er'-bl  fim,  *.  [From  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  where 
gadolinite,  the  mineral  containing  this  metal, 
is  round.) 

Chem.  :  Er,  atomic  weight  170-55.  An  earth- 
metal  forming  a  rose-coloured  oxide,  ErgOg. 
It  gives  a  peculiar  spectrum,  marked  by 
characteristic  absorption  bands.  It  is  said  to 
be  associated  with  two  other  earth-metals  : 
Thulium,  atomic  weight  169'6  ;  and  Holmium, 
atomic  weight  162.  Its  oxide  is  yellow.  Salts 
Of  erbium  are  rose-coloured,  and  erbium 
oxalate  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate,  forming  a  crystallizable  double  salt.] 

er'  9fn-ite,  «.      [From  Sylva    Hercynia,  the 
Roman  name  for  the  Harz  mountains,  in  which 
it  was  found  at  Andreasberg.  )    [HKRCYNITE.  ] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  HAKMOTOMK^.V.). 

crd'-man  mte,  *.  [Named  after  Professor 
Erdmahn.] 

A/in.  :  The  name  of  two  minerals  :  —  (1)  Erd- 
mannite  of  Berlin  :  A  variety  of  Orthite  ;  (2) 
Erdmannite  of  Esmark  :  A  variety  of  Zircon. 

•  erce-dek-ne,  s.    [ARCHDEACON.] 
•erd,  ».    [EARTH.) 

•  erd-folc,   s.     [Mid.  Eng.  erd  =  earth,  and 
Eng.  folk.  ]    The  people  of  a  country. 

Are,  '  aar,  "are,  *  eer,  *  tore,  "ear,  *eare, 
*  er,  *  or,  adv.  ,  conj.,  &  prep.  [A.8.  <kr  = 
•oon,  before;  cogn.  with  Dut.  eer  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tr;  Qer.ther;  Ital.  dr;  Qoth.  air.)  [EARLY. 

A.  As  adverb  : 
•L  Early,  soon. 

"  Come  I  are,  come  I  late 
I  laud  Annot  at  the  vhate." 

H'l/ntoun,  VIII..  rxrill.  148. 

2.  Before,  previously. 

"  So  mekylle  sorowe  had  I  uever  urn." 

Townelty  Myiteriei,  p  127. 

B.  As  conj.  :  Before,  before  that,  sooner  than. 

"'Another  ran,' 
•aid  he.  '  ihall  alilne  upon  u«  «>••  we  part.'  " 

Wordiworth:  Excurtton,  bk.  ix. 

C.  At  prep.  :  Before,  previously  to,  earlier 
than. 

*  Ne  beo  eon  noht  lath  to  arlwne  er  del." 

Old  Kng.  Homiliei,  p.  M. 

•«re,  v.t.   [EAR,  «.] 
•ere,  ».    [EAR,*.] 


[Lat.  Erebut;  Or.  *Ep<j3ot  (Ere- 
bos)  =  the  place  of  nether  darkness.]  [EREBUS.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Satyriilse.  Erebia  Epiphron  is  the  Small  Ring- 
let. It  is  of  a  sepia-brown  colour,  with  black 
(pots,  and  occurs  in  Cumberland  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  caterpillar  feeds  on  grass.  The 
perfect  insect  appears  in  June  and  July. 
{Ntvman.) 

tr  6  bus,  «.  [Lat.  ,  from  Or.*  Ep*  /So?  (Erebo*).] 
Mythol.  :  A  deity  of  hell—  the  son  of  Chaos 
and  Darkness  ;  he  married  his  sister  Night, 
and  was  the  father  of  Light  and  Day.  The 
word  was  used  for  the  gloomy  region  in  the 
Lower  World,  distinguished  both  from  Tar- 
tarus, the  place  of  torment,  and  Elysium,  the 
region  of  bliss.  Hence  it  was  used  later  for 
the  lower  world  generally  ;  hell,  hades. 

"  Not  Krebut  ItMlf  wen  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  fr  nn  prevention  " 

Skaketp  :  Julitu  G'minr,  It.  1. 

fc-rSct',  a.  [Lat.  erect  in,  pa.  par.  of  erigo  =  to 
•et  up  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  rtgo  =  to  rule, 
to  arrange.  ] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Upright  ;  not  leaning  ;  not  prone. 

"  His  attitude  wa>  rigidly  frtet."—  Macaulay  :  KM. 

Xno  ,  ch  vii. 

*(2)  Directed   upwards;   raised   upwards; 
uplifted. 

"Her  front  erect.  with  majesty  she  bore, 
The  croiler  wielded,  and  the  raltre  wore." 

Dryden:  Biiut  t  Panther.  1.  Stt.  895. 


erbia—  erelong 

(3)  Straight,  even  ;  without  bend  or  uneven- 
ness. 

2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  Bold,  confident,  firm,  unshaken,  upright. 

"  Let  no  vain  (ear  thy  generous  ardour  tame, 
But  stand  erect  aud  aouud  a>  loud  ai  fame." 


(2)  Vigorous,  intent,  not  depressed. 

"  That  vigilant  aud  erect  attention  of  inind.  which 
In  prayer  u  very  necessary.  U  wanted  or  dulled,"— 

Botany  : 

1.  (Gen.)  ;  Pointing  towards  the  zenith. 

2.  (Of  an  ovule):   Growing  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  ovary. 

e-rect',  v.t.  &  i.     [ERECT,  a.    Ital.   erigere  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  erigir;  Fr.  eriger.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  raise  or  set  up  in  an  erect,  upright,  or 
perpendicular  position  ;  to  set  upright. 

2.  To  raise,  to  build,  to  set  up. 

"  That  a  monument  should  be  ordered  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  erected  In  St.  Paul1!  Cathedral."—  Lord 
Teignmouth  :  Lift  of  Mr  W.  Jonat. 

3.  To  raise  up,  to  lift 

"  At  every  shout  erectt  his  quivering  ears. 
And  his  broad  chest  upon  the  barrier  bears." 

/.••>«<••    Lucan,  L  MO,  Ml. 
IL  Figuratively  : 
L  To  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  raise,  to  set  up. 

"  Fortune,  thou  art  guilty  of  his  deed. 
That  didst  his  state  above  his  hope  erect." 

Daniel  :  Civil  Wan.  i.  M. 

2.  To  establish,  to  set  up,  to  found. 

"  He  suffers  seventy-two  distinct  nations  to  be 
erected  out  of  the  nrst  monarchy  under  distluct 
governors.'—  Raleigh:  Hitt.o/tht  World. 

3.  To  set  up,  to  establish. 

"  Round  her  throne 

Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  Just." 

fauna  :  Wight  T/toughtt,  viii.  W7,  838. 

4.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

"  Why  should  not  hope 

As  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  tliem  ?" 
Denham  :  Svjihy,  i.  2. 

*  5.  To  raise  or  set  up  as  a  consequence 
from  premises. 

"  From  fallacious  foundations  and  misapprehended 
mediums,  men  erect  conclusions  no  way  iuferible 
from  the  premises."—  Browne  :  1'ulgnr  Srrourt. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  rise  upright  ;  to  become 
erect. 

"  The  trlfolle  against  ralne  swelleth  in  the  stalk  ; 
and  so  standrth  more  upright  :  for  by  wet  stalks  due 
erect,  and  leaves  bow  downe."—  Bacon  :  Natural  Site., 
1827. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  erect  and  to 
build,  see  BUILD  ;  for  that  between  to  erect 
and  to  institute,  see  INSTITUTE;  and  for  that 
between  to  erect  and  to  lift,  see  LIFT. 

*  e'-rSct'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  erect;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  erected,  raised,  or  set  upright. 

JS-rSct'-e'd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ERECT,  t>.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  KH  or  raised  upright  ;  made  erect. 
IL  Figuratively  : 
1.  Eager,  anxious. 

"  Tin  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  trec/ed  ears." 

Covper  :  CHari'y.  »1»,  616. 

*  2.  Elevated  in  mind  ;  noble,  aspiring. 

"  High  erected  thoughts  seated  In  a  heart  of  courtesy." 
-Sir  f.  Sidney. 

S-rSc'-tSr,  i-reV-tor,  ».  [Eng.  erect;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  erects,  sets  up,  or 
builds. 

e  rec  -tile,  a.    [Fr.  erectile.] 

A  not.  :  Capable  of  being  erected  ;  susceptible 
of  erection. 

erectile-tissue,  «. 

Anat.  :  A  kind  of  tissue  entering  into 
some  organs  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  turgid  or  erected  by  their 
distension  with  blood.  It  is  called  also 
Cavernous  tissue. 

e'-re'o-tll'-I'-ty,  «.  [Eng.  erectile);  -it;/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erectile  ;  capability 
of  being  erected. 

6  rect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [ERECT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ai  lubtt.  :  The  act  of  raising  or  setting 
upright  ;  erection. 


erecting  eye-piece, » 

Optics :  A  combination  of  four  lenses  used 
for  terrestrial  telescopes,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  exhibit  the  objects  viewed  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion. 

erectlng-glass,  s.  A  tube  with  two 
lenses,  slipped  into  the  inner  end  of  the  draw- 
tube  of  a  microscope,  and  serving  to  erect  the 
inverted  image.  [ERECTOR,  II.  2.) 

erecting  prism,  s.    [ERECTOR,  II.  2.] 

e-rec'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  erevdo,  from  erect  us,  pa, 
par.  of  erigo;  Fr.  erection;  Sp.  ertccion  ;  Ital. 
erezione.} 
L  Ordinary  Language, : 

1.  The  act  of  erecting,  raising,  or  setting 
upright  or  perpendicular  ;  a  raising  or  setting 
up. 

2.  The  act   of  building,  constructing,    o.% 
raising  edifices. 

"  The  trectinn  of  several  spacious  parish  churches."— 
Porteut:  Workt.  vol.  I ,  lect.  viii.  fNote.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  erected,  built,  or  raised 
up. 

4.  That  which  is  erected  or  raised  up  ;  * 
building,  a  construction. 

5.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  setting 
up,  or  instituting. 

"  After  the  first  erection  of  the  Scotlsh  kingdom*."— 
Holinthed:  Hilt,  of  Scotland,  an.  20S. 

6.  The  state  of  being  established,  formed, 
set  up,  or  instituted. 

*  7.  Elevation,    nobility,  or   exaltation    of 
sentiments. 

"Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection 
draws  up."— tfir  P.  Sidney. 

*  8.  The  act  of  rousing,  stimulating,  excit- 
ing, or  encouraging. 

"  When  a  man  would  listen  suddenly  he  starteth  ; 
for  the  starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  at- 
tend."— Baton. 

II.  Anat. :  The  state  of  a  part  when  it  be- 
comes turgid  or  distended  with  blood.  [EREO- 

TILK-TISSUE.] 

S-rSc'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  erect;  -ive.]  Tending 
to  erect  or  set  upright ;  erecting,  raising. 

* S-rect'-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  erect;  -ly.]  In  an 
erect  or  upright  position. 

"  They  generally  carry  their  heads  erectly  like  man." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri.  bk.  iv.  ch.  L 

erectly-spreading,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  erect  and  spreading.  (Pax- 
ton.) 

* e-rect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erect;  -ness.]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  erect ;  uprightness 
of  posture  or  form. 

"  We  take  erectneu  strictly  and  so  as  Galen  denned 
It :  they  only,  sayeth  he,  have  HII  erect  figure,  whose 
spine  and  thighbone  are  carried  lu  right  lines."— 
Orovmt :  I'ulgar  Errouri,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  L 

e'-rcc-to-,  preJLc.  [Lat.  erectus  =  erect.] 
Erect. 

erecto  patent,  a. 

1.  Hut.  :   The  same  as  ERECTLY-SPREADINO 
(q.v.). 

2.  Entom. :  Having  the  primary  wings  rer- 
tical  and  the  secondary  ones  horizontal. 

S-reV-tor,  «.     [Fr.  erecteur.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  erects,  raises,  seta 
up,  or  establishes. 

"  Reholxiam's  young  counsellors  were.  In  some  relsv 
tlon,  the  em-tort  of  Jeroboam's  calves."— ilountagu  : 
Dtooute  tfuayei,  pt.  i.,  p.  4*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  muscle  which  causes  the  erec- 
tion of  any  part. 

2.  Optics:   An  arrangement  to  antagonize 
the   inversion  of  the    image  formed  by  the 
object-glass,  by  again  inverting  the  image  to 
make  it  correspond  in  position  with  the  ob- 
ject.     It  is  a  tube  about  three  inches  long, 
having  a  meniscus  at  one  end  and  a  plano- 
convex lens  at  the  other,   the  convex  sides 
upward,  and   a   diaphragm    about   half-way 
between  them.    The  erector  is  screwed  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube. 

*  erege,  ».  [O.  Fr.  herege  ;  8p.  &  Port,  harage, 
from  Ijat.  ncereticus.]  A  heretic. 

•'  Huanne  me  draghth  uoulliche  thet  bodl  of  oun 
Ihorde  us  d«th  the  errga."—Ai/enbite.  p.  40. 

ere'-ldng,  adv.    [Eng.  ere ;  long.]    Before  the 
lapse  of  any  long  time  ;  before  long  ;  soon. 
"I  think  enlang  he  will  believe" 

Haamgrr  :  Unnatural  Combat.  111.  1 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    M.oa  =  e;ey=a.    «u  =  lew. 


eremacausis— Brian 
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5-re-ma-cau'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  i?pe>a  (herema)  = 
Slowly  ,*aiid  «cav.m  (kausis)  —  burning.] 

Chem.  ;  A  name  given  by  Liebig  to  the  slow 
oxidation  of  vegetable  matter  when  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture.  Eremacausis  is  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  heat,  which  may  cause 
large  masses  of  cotton,  flax,  hay,  and  other 
substances  of  a  porous  nature,  when  damp  or 
greasy,  to  take  fire  spontaneously.  The  hy- 
drogen of  the  organic  body  is  converted  into 
water,  and  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
oxygen  in  the  body  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
to  form  water,  so  the  substance  formed,  humus, 
Ac.,  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon 
than  the  original  substance.  The  nitrogen 
escapes  into  the  air,  either  as  free  nitrogen  or 
ammonia,  unless  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  is 
present,  then  a  nitrate  is  formed. 

•gr  e  nut  age    (age    as    ig),    s.     [Eng. 
eremit(e);  -age.]    A  hermitage. 

"A  leaden  box,  which,  as  he  affirmed,  was  found  In 
the  ruins  of  an  old  eremitage,  as  it  was  a-repairing."— 
Shelton  :  Don  Quixote,  p.  136. 

•eV-5-mIt^al,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  eremite);  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 

"Still  less  ail  eremital  mode  of  life."—  Southey  : 
Th»  Doctor,  oh.  Ixviii. 


),  s.  [Lat.  eremita  ;  Gr. 
eremites)  =  one  belonging  to  the  desert,  a 
hermit,  from  eprj^u'a  (eremia)  =  a  solitude  ; 
epyjfioc  (eremos)  =  desolate,  lonely  ;  Fr.  ermite, 
hermite;  Prov.  ermita,  hermitan;  Sp.  ermitafto; 
Port.  eremita,  ermit&o;  Ital.  eremita.]  [HERMIT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  hermit  ;  a  solitary  ;  a  re- 
cluse. 

"  Then  loathed  he  In  bis  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seemed  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite'i  sad 
cell"  Byron  :  CMlde  Harold,  i.  4. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  hermit,  an  ascetic,  who  pre- 
ferred solitude  to  association  in  a  community 
with  others  of  the  same  sex  who,  like  him,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  world.    Jerome,  on  in- 
different authority,  states  that  Paul  the  hermit 
of  Thebais,  was  the  author  of  the  institution 
of  Eremites,  but  they  probably  existed  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  and  certainly  with 
other  faiths,  before  his  time.    This  Paul  lived 
to  the  third  century,  when  the  Deciau  perse- 
cution led  many  to  withdraw  to  the  wilder- 
ness.   They  lived  in  caves  and  such  places, 
and  were  distinguished  not  merely  from  the 
Coenobites,  who  lived  in  communities,  but 
from  the  Anchorites,  who,  as  solitary  as  the 
Eremites,  had  no  fixed  abode,  but  wandered 
about,  subsisting  chiefly  on  roots  and  fruits  ; 
as  also  from  the  Sarabites,  a  vagrant  race  of 
religious  mendicants  and  impostors. 

IT  Eremite  Brethren  of  St.  William,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  monastic  order  instituted  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  [AUGUSTINIANS.] 

Sr/  e  mite  (2),  s.    [Gr.  cp^os  (eremos)=  lonely, 
In  allusion  to  its  rarity.] 
M  in.  :  The  same  as  MONAZITE  (q.v.). 

•er-e-mit'-Ic,  *  er-e-mit'-ic-al,  *er-e- 

mit-ic-all,  a.    [Eng.  eremit(e);  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Relating   to  or   having   the   nature  or 
Character  of  a  hermit  ;   living  in  solitude  or 
seclusion. 

"  They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders,  eremitical 
and  cenobiticaL"—  Slilli'  I/Let. 

2.  Spent  in  solitude  or  seclusic  -i. 

"  Led  an  eremitv-all  life  in  the  woods  near  Stafford." 
—fulUr  •  WarOuet;  Staffordshire. 

•eV-e-mlt-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  eremite);  -ish.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit  ;  eremitic,  soli- 
tary. 

"An  eremitith   and    melancholike    solitariness."— 
Bishop  Hatt  :  Meditation*  i  Vom,  Contempt.  1. 


s.  [Eng.  eremite);  -ism.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  hermit  ;  seclusion 
from  society. 

45r'-e-mus,  s.    [Gr.  tp^o?  (eremos)  =  solitary.] 


Sot.  :  A  ripe  carpel,  partially  detached  from 
the  rest. 

•er-ende,  s.    [ERRAND.] 


r',  adv.    [Eng.  ere,  and  now.]    Before 
now,  before  this  time. 

"  Had  the  world  eternally  been,  science  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  long  erenow  "—  CAeyne. 

•e-rSp-ta'-tUm,  *.  [Lat  ereptatum,  sup.  of 
erepto,  freq.  of  erepo  =  to  creep  out  .  e  =  ex  — 
out,  and  repo  =  to  creep.]  A  creeping  out  or 
forth. 


*  e-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptio,  from  ereptus, 
pa.  par.  of  eripio :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
rapio  =  to  snatch.]  The  act  of  snatching  or 
taking  away  by  force. 

*er-er,  *er-ere,  «.    [Eng.  ear,  v. ;  -er.]  A 

plougher. 

"  Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere  that  he  sowe."— 
Wyeliffe :  Iiaiah  xiviii.  24. 

e"r  -e-thlsm,  s.  [Gr.  tpe'0io>a  (erethisma)  = 
an  exciting.] 

Med. :  Undue  excitation  of  an  organ  or  of  a 
tissue. 

Sr-e-thls'-tlc,  a.     (Gr.  «'pc0i<m<c<>s  (erethis- 

tikos)  =  irritating.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  erethism 
(q.v.). 

er  -e-thlZ  -on,  s.  [Gr.  iptetgwv  (erethizon),  pr. 
par.  of  <pedt'£<o  (eretlnzo)  =  to  rouse  to  fight.] 

Zool. :  A  geuus  of  Cercolabidae,  a  family 
akin  to  the  Hystricidae.  Erethizon  dorsata  is 
the  Canadian  Porcupine. 

ere-while',  ere-whilef,  a.  [Eng.  ere,  and 
while,  whiles.]  Some  time  ago  ;  a  little  while 
before. 

"  I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  eretahile, 
Since  night  you  loved  me,  yet  since  night  you  left 
me."  Shaketp. :  Midi.  Jfighfi  Dream,  Ui.  2. 

erf  (1)  (pi.  er'-ven), ».  [Out.]  A  garden  plot, 
usually  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

*erf  (2),  *errfe,  *erve,  s.  [A.S.  erfe,  yrfe; 
O.  H.  Ger.  arbi,  erbi.]  Cattle. 

"  Ilk  kiuues  erf .  .  .  was  mad  of  erthe." 

Genetis  i  £zodut,  183. 

*  erf-blood,  *  errfe-blod,  s.  Tlie  blood 
of  cattle. 

"  That  allter  thatt  tatt  errfeblod 
Wass  egghwheer  streiuikledd  oune." 

Ormalum  (17881. 

*erf-eth,   '  earf  eth,  'arrf  eth,   *arv- 
eth,    *erv-eth,   O.     [A.S.   earfoth.]    Hard, 
difficult. 
"  It  was  erftth  to  forthen."       O.  Xng.  Bomiliet,  11.  71. 

*  erf-ly,  *  erf  cliche,  *  ervethliche,  *  er- 
ved-liche,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  earfodhlice.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Hard,  difficult. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  difficulty,  hardly. 

"  Uu  eruedliche  he  ariseth.  '—Ancren  Ritole,  p.  328. 

•erf  eth  ness,  * erf-eth-nesse,  s.    [Mid. 

Eng.  erfeth  ;  -ness.]    Labour. 

"  He  seal  .  .  .  beon  on  erfethneue  anred." 

0.  Eng  ffomiliet,  p.  45. 

*  erf'-kln,  s.     [A.S.  erfe,  and  cynn.]    Cattle. 

"  Al  erf  kin  haueu  he  utled." 

Oenerit  it  Exodut,  8,177. 

erg,  er'-gon,  *.  [Gr.  Ipyov  (ergon)  =  a  work.] 
Nat.  Phil. :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a 
dyne  working  through  a  distance  of  a  centi- 
metre. It  is  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  and  of 
energy  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units 
(1873),  ch.  Hi.,  p.  13.) 

"The  C.  G.  8  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  this 
force  [a  dyne]  working  through  n  centimetre  ;  and  we 
purpose  to  denote  it  by  some  derivative  of  the  Greek 
epyov.  The  forms  ergon,  ergal,  and  erg  have  been 
suggested  ;  but  the  second  of  these  has  been  used  In  a 
different  sense  by  Clausiua.  In  this  case  also  we  pro- 
pose forthe  present  to  leave  the  termination  unsettled, 
and  we  request  that  the  word  ergon  or  erg  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  C  G.  S  unit  of  'work,  or  what  is  for 
purposes  of  measurement  equivalent  to  this,  the  C.  G.  S. 
nnit  of  energy,  energy  liemg  measured  by  the  amount 
of  work  which  it  represents."— First  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Brituh  Atsociation  for  the  Selection 
and  Nomenclature  «f  Dynamical  and  Electrical  UnlU, 
Brit.  Auoc.  Rep.  (1873),  pt.  L,  p.  224. 

er-ga-sfl'-i-ans,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  erga- 
silHus),  and  Eng ,  &c.  suff.  -ans.] 
Zool  :  The  family  of  Ergasilidae. 

er-ga-sll  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ergasil(iiu), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  placed  under 
Milne  Edwards's  order  Siphonostomata,  now 
Epizoa  or  Parasita.  Most  of  the  species  are 
parasitic  on  the  gills  of  fishes,  one  on  those  of 
the  lobster. 

er-ga-sIT-I-tts,  *.  [Gr.  epyourio  (ergasia)  = 
work,  daily  labour  (?).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Ergasilidae  (q.v.). 

*er-gat',  *  eV-got,  v.t.  [ERGO.]  To  draw  as 
a  conclusion,  to  ini'er,  to  deduce. 

••  Little  doth  it  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  rrgat 
m  their  schools."— Sewj/t 


*  eV-ga-ta,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  epyarrrs  («v 
gates).]    A  capstan,  a  windlass. 

er'-gd,  adv.    [Lat.]    Therefore,  consequently. 

"  If  black  and  white  horses  are  devised,  pyed  horse*) 
shall  pass  by  such  devise  :  but  black  and  white  burse* 
are  devised;  ergo,  the  plaintiff  shnl!  have  the  pyed 
horses.  '—  fortetcue  :  Specimen  of  Scriblerujt  Reporti. 

er'-gon,  s.     [Era.]    Occurs  in  composition, 
as  erpon-eight. 

"  The  helogrommetre  Is  rather  less  than  the  ergots 
eight,  being  about  98  million  ergs."—  Brit.  Auoc.  «*• 
port  for  1878,  p.  224. 

er'-got,  s.     [Fr.  =  a  spur,  stub  of  a  branch, 
&c.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  hippocampus  minor  of  th» 
cerebellum.    [HIPPOCAMPUS.]   It  is  called  also 
the  Calcar  avis.    (Quain.) 

2.  Farr.  :  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft 
horn,  about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut,  which  is 
placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint, 
and  is  commonly  x.ulden  under  the  tuft  of  the 
fetlock.    (Farrier's  Diet.) 

3.  Hot.  :  A  disease  affecting  rye,  corn,  maizik 
and   other   grasses,  one   prominent   morbid 
symptom  being  that  the  seed,  besides  becoming 
black,  grows  elongated  so  as  to  resemble  the 
spur   of   a   cock,    whence   the   name    ergut 
conies.  When  the  disease  begins  first  sphacelia 
appear  upon  the  nascent  pistil.    After  a  time 
a  viscid  fluid  exudes  from  them  ;  then  conies 
the  spur  already  mentioned.     In  the  early 
stage  a  fungus,  Oidium  abortifaciens,  appears  ; 
at  a  later  one,   if  the  plant  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently damp,  Cordiceps,  Purpurea,  and  other 
species.    The  disease  is  very  fatal  to  the  plants 
attacked,  and  an  admixture  of  ergotised  with 
sound  grain  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal, 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

4.  Mat.  Medica  :  Ergot  is  used  in  the  form 
of  Extractum  ergotce  liquidnm  (liquid  extract 
of  ergot),  Infusum  ergotce  (infusion  of  ergot), 
and  Tinctura  ergotce  (tincture  of  ergot).    Ergot 
causes  contraction  of  the  minute  arteries  by 
acting  on  their  muscular  walls,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  systemic  blood  pressure.      It 
is  employed  to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus 
in  cases  of  labour.    When  taken  for  a  long 
time  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  bread 
made  from  ergotised  rye,  it  causes  gangrene. 
In  large  doses  it  induces  nausea,  vomiting 
delirium,  stupor,  and  death.    (Garrod  :  Mat. 
Medica.) 

5.  Chem.  :  Ergot  contains  several  principles), 
which   have  not  been  properly   isolated,  as 
ergotine,    scleromucin,    sclerotic    acid,    Aic. 
Ergot  is  recognised  by  yielding,  when  distilled 
with  caustic  potash,  a  distillate  of  triniethyl- 
amirie,  ISX 


*  er'-gfit,  v.t.    [ERGAT.] 

eV-got-ed,  o.  [Eng.  ergot,  s,  ;  -ed.]  Attacked 
or  diseased  with  ergot  ;  diseased  by  th> 
attacks  of  the  fungus  Claviceps  purpurea. 

er'-got-ine,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  ergot;  -ine  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  amorphous,  feebly  bitter  sub- 
stance contained  in  Ergot  (q.v.). 

er'-got-i^ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot;  -ised.]  Dis- 
eased, as  rye  and  other  grasses,  with  ergot. 

"We  know  the  terrible  effect  of  ergotlied  grasses. 
and  there  may  be  equally  deleterious  and  more  minuto 
fungi  which  escape  notice."—  Field,  Jan.  28,  1832. 

er'-got-Ism  (1),  «.     [Eng.  ergot;  -ism;  It 
ergotisme.] 
Botany,  Agriculture,  Ac.  : 

1.  The  same  as  ERGOT  (q.v.). 

2.  Med.  :  A  disease  produced  by  eating  grain 
affected  by  ergot. 

*  eV-got-Ism  (2),  «.     [Eng.  ergot,  v.  ;   -ismf 
A  logical  inference,  conclusion,  or  deduction. 

"States  are  not  governed  by  ergotitmt.'—BrotmtS 
Chrittian  Moral*,  li.  4. 

*eV-i-ach,  *er'-Ic,«.  [Ir.  eiric.]  A  fine  or 
penalty  paid  in  ancient  times  in  Ireland  by 
any  one  guilty  of  murder.  [WERE,  WITE.] 

"  By  the  brehpn  law  or  custom  no  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punished  with  death,  but  by  a  Hue  or 
pecuiiiary*mu!ct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminaL 
Murder  itself  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner;  and 
each  man,  according  to  bis  rank,  had  a  different  r»t» 
or  value  affixed  to  him,  which  was  called  his  «rfo.%» 
Burnt  :  Uittory  of  Gnat  Britain,  i.  48. 

Er'-i-an,  a.     [From  Lake  Erie  on  the  St 
Lawrence.] 
Geog.  &  Oeol.  :  Pertaining  to  Lake  Erie. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  Jolv-l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=& 
•«lau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -«ion  -  shun ;  -tlon,   sion  =  zhun,     -clous,  -tiou s,  -sious  =  siua.   -We,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  dej. 
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erica— eriomys 


Brian  formation,  s. 

GeoL  .*  The  name  given  by  Principal  Daw- 
son  to  a  North  American  formation  believed 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  British 
Devonian  rocks. 

f-li'-ca,  *.    [Lat.  trice;  Gr.  cpcucr)  (ereiki)  = 
heath.] 

Bat.:  A.  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Ericaceae.  Sepals  four  ;  corolla 
hypogynous,  campanulate,  or  tubular,  four- 
lobed,  persistent  ;  stamens  eight  ;  ovary,  four- 
celled  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate,  dilated, 
four-lobed  ;  capsule,  four-celled,  splitting 
loculicidally  into  four  valves,  many-seeded  ; 
leaves  whorled,  rarely  scattered,  narrow, 
rigid  ;  much-branched  shrubs.  About  400 
species  are  known.  Five  are  British  :  (1)  Erica 
tetralix,  the  Cross-leaved  ;  (2)  E.  cinerea,  the 
Fine-leaved  ;  (,i)  E.  ciliaris,  the  Ciliated  ;  (4) 
E,  vagaiis,  the  Cornish  ;  and  (5)  E.  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Mediterranean  Heath.  Nos.  1  and 
2  are  widely  diffused  and  abundant  ;  the  rest 
are  more  local.  Many  of  the  foreign  Ericas 
occur  in  South  Africa,  from  which  numbers 
of  them  have  been  brought  to  English  green- 
houses. They  are  found  also  in  North  Africa, 
Europe,  and  North  Asia.  Not  one  is  now 
regarded  as  medicinal. 

eT-J-ca'-ce-w,  i.  pi.    [Mod.  L.-4.  erio(a\  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecs.J 

Hot.  :  An  order  of  hypogynous  Exogeixs,  the 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Ericales.  It  con- 
sists of  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  rigid,  entire,  whorled  or  opposite,  with- 
out stipules  ;  calyx  four  to  five-cleft,  some- 
times separating  into  four  or  five  pieces, 
regular  or  irregular  ;  stamens  definite,  equal 
in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  or 
twice  as  many,  hypogynous  or  nearly  so  ; 
ovary  surrounded  by  a  disc,  many-celled, 
many-seeded  ;  style  one,  straight  ;  stigma 
one,  undivided,  toothed  or  three-cleft  ;  fruit 
capsular,  many-celled,  with  central  placentae  ; 
seeds  indefinite,  minute.  Known  genera  about 
seventy  ;  species  about  1,000.  Their  great 
seat  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  also  in  Europe,  North  aud  South 
America,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  North  Asia. 
In  Australia  they  are  absent,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  Epacridaceae  (q.v.).  The  berries 
of  the  succulent-fruited  kinds  are  grateful  to 
the  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Ericeae  and  Rhododendreae. 

&T-J-ca'-ce-ous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  ericace^ce), 

and  Eng.  ,  &c.  suff.  -out.] 

Bot.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (q.v.). 


f  ,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  eric(a),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens 
with  dichlamydeous  flowers,  symmetrical  in 
the  ovary,  axile  placentae,  definite  stamens,  and 
embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  live  orders, 
Bumiriaceae,  Epacridaceae,  Pyrolaceas,  Frau- 
coaceae,  Monotropacese,  and  Ericaceae. 

<-ri9'-S-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  eric(a),  and  Lat 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A.  tribe  of  Ericaceae.  The  fruit  is 
loculicidal,  rarely  septicidal  or  berried.  The 
buds  are  naked.  It  is  divided  into  two 
families,  Ericida  and  Audromedidae. 

i-rich'-thl-anf,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  enchthys, 
and  Eng.,  Ac.  pi.  suff.  -ant.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  the  tribe  of 
nnicuirassiated  »tomapod  crustaceaus,  the 
type  of  which  is  Erichthus  (q.v.). 

i-rfch'-thys,  *  e-rlch'-thus,  ».    [Gr  ipiov 

(rrion)  =  wool,  and  ix^us  (ichthua)  =  fish.] 

Zmil.  :  A  genus  of  stomapoda,  It  contains 
the  Glass  Shrimps  (q.v.). 

6-rIc'  I-dsa,   ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  erio(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ericea;  (q.v.). 

S-ri'  9!  none,  t.    [Lat.  erica,  and  Eng.,  &o. 
(guijnone.] 

Chan.  :  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  ericaceous  plants.  The 
liquid  distillate  is  treated  with  plumbic,  ace- 
tate and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  lt>  treated  with 
HjS  gas  to  remove  the  lead,  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  purified  by 


sublimation  in  small  quantities  at  a  time 
between  two  watch-glasses.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  identical  with  hydroquinone, 


i-rid  a  nus,  s.  [Lat.  Eridanus  =  the  river 
Po.J  ' 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  Southern 
Constellations.  It  winds  like  a  river  [etym.] 
through  the  ilk  y,  from  the  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  Achernes,  in  the  constellation 
Phoenix,  past  the  feet  of  Cetus,  to  the  star 
Rigel  in  Orion. 

Sr-I-geV-6-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriger(on),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -nf.\ 

Bot.  :  A  sub  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroideie.  Type  Erigeron  (q.v.). 

S-rfg'-er-d'n,  s.  [Lat.  erigeron  ;  Gr.  ijp'Y'P"'' 
(erigeron)  (=  early,  old),  the  name  of  a  ground- 
sel (Senecio)  from  its  hoary  down.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-tribe  Erigereae  (q.v.).  It  resembles 
the  Aster,  but  has  the  ray  flowers  multi- 
seriate,  and  the  fruit  compressed.  About 
eighty  species  are  known.  They  are  from  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions.  Two  are  British, 
(1)  Erigeron  alpinum,  and  (2)  E.  acre.  E. 
canadense  has  escaped  from  English  gardens, 
but  is  not  a  true  native  of  these  islands. 

*  eV-Ig-irble,  a.  [As  if  from  Lat.  erigibilis, 
from  erigo  =  to  erect  (q.T.).]  Capable  of 
being  erected. 

Kr'-in,  Jfcr'-ln,  s.  [Ir.]  The  native  name  of 
Ireland. 

"  The  most  ancient  Irish  called  their  country  Erin, 
or  Eire,  or  lere  ;  which  word  imports  a  western 
country  ;  aud  by  this  name  it  was  called  by  the  old 
Greek  geographers."—  Campbell  :  On  tlu  £cc.  and  Lit. 
Sia.  <tf  Irel.  p.  14. 

er  i  na  96  i-dse,  er-I-na'-cg-a-dsa,  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  erinaceus  =  a  hedgehog,  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Insectivora.  The  body 
above  is  covered  with  prickly  spines,  and 
may  be  rolled  into  a  ball,  with  these  defensive 
weapons  presented  nearly  in  every  direction  ; 
the  feet  are  not  suitable  for  digging.  Range 
in  space  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Range  in 
time  from  the  Eocene  till  now.  [EOCENE.] 

Sr-I-na'-cS-ous,  o.      [Lat  erinac^us)  =  a 
hedgehog,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -cms.] 
Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  a  hedgehog. 

Sr-I-na'-ce-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Erinaceidse 
(q.v.).  Eriiiaceus  europteus  is  the,  hedgehog. 
Range  in  time  from  the  Miocene  till  now. 
[MIOCENE.] 

er-i-ne'-um,  *.  [Gr.  epiVeos  (erineos)  =  of 
wool,  woollen.] 

Bot.  :  An  abnormal  development  of  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  of  trees,  specially  of  the  Amen- 
taeeae,  the  Aceracese,  and  the  Rosaceae.  The 
cells  so  developed  used  to  be  mistaken  for 
Fungi.  (Griffith.  &  Henfrey.) 

e  rlri  go,  «.    [ERVNOO.] 

er  In  -Ite,  s.      [From  Erin  (q.v.),  and  suff. 
-ite.  (Min.)  (q.v.).    Named  from  the  erroneous 
belief  that  Erinite    No.   1    came   from    Ire- 
land.] 
Mineralogy  :  Two  metals. 

1.  Erinite  of  Hardinger  :  A  subtranslueent 
brittle     mineral,     occurring    in    maxillated 
crystalline    groups,    concentric   or   fibrous. 
Hardness  4  '5  to  5,  sp.  gr.  4'04,  lustre  between 
dull  and  resinous,  colour  emerald-green,  com- 
pos. arsenic  acid  33'78,  oxide  of  copper  59-14, 
water  5'01,  alumina  T77  =  100.      Found  in 
Cornwall.     (Dana.) 

2.  Erinite  of  Tliomson:  A  variety  of  Mont- 
morellonite   (q.v.).      It   is   a   yellowish-red, 
clayey  mineral,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

e'-rin'-nys,  E  rm'  nys,  [Lat.  Erinnys; 
Gr.  'Epicuc.  (Erinuts).  See  def.  The  double  n 
came  from  au  erroneous  notion  that  the  Greek 
word  had  a  w.  which  it  has  not,  at  least  in  the 
best  manuscripts.] 

"  1.  f7fi.s-.s-.  Mythol.  :  A  Greek  avenging  deity 
like  the  Roman  Furies.  Then  the  number  was 
multiplied  to  three  —  Tisiphone,  Megaera,  and 
Alecto. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Salter  to  a 
genus  of  Trilobites,  family  Proetidte. 


§r-  1-  6  -bo'-  try  -a,  s.  [Gr.  fpiov  (erion)  =s 
wool,  aud  f&rpvs  (boirus)  =  a  cluster  or  bunch 
of  grapes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pornacese.  Eriobotrya 
japonioa,  formerly  called  Mespilus  japonica  is 
the  Loquat  or  Javanese  Medlar. 

Sr-I-4-cau-la'-e6-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eriocau- 
Hori),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Glmnales.  It  consists  of  perennial  marsh 
plants  with  linear  cellular  spongy  leaves 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  heads, 
bracteate,  unisexual,  very  minute,  glumes 
two,  unilateral,  or  three  ;  ovary  superior, 
three  or  two-celled  ;  seeds  solitary,  pendulous. 
About  200  species  are  known.  Two-  thirds 
occur  in  the  tropics  of  America,  and  half  the 
remainder  in  Australia.  A  few  are  in  tem- 
perate America,  and  one  in  Britain.  Eriocaulo* 
setaceum,  boiled  in  oil,  is  used  in  India  as  a 
remedy  for  itch. 

Sr-l-i-oau'-l8n,  s.  [Gr.  Ipiov  (erion)  =  wool, 
and  KavXof  (kaulos)  =  the  stalk  of  a  plant 
Named  from  the  woolly  scapes  of  some  species.} 
Bot.  :  Pipewort.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Eriocaulaceie.  The 
male  flowers  are  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the 
head,  the  outer  perianth-segments  subspathu- 
late,  the  stamens  four  to  six.  Eriocaulon  sept- 
angulare  is  found  in  lakes  in  Skye,  the 
Hebrides,  and  the  west  of  Ireland. 

er-I  6  96  phal  -e-HJ,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erio- 
cephal(us),  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eve.} 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteracea-,  tribe  Sene- 
cionidese. 

Sr-I-i-cSph'-a-lus,  ».  [Gr.  epiov  (erion)  =» 
wool,  and  Kt^aAij  (keptude)  =  the  head.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Eriocephaleae  (q.v.).  It  contains  some  South 
African  bushes  greatly  branched.) 

e-ri-6  den'-dron,  $.  [Gr.  ipiov  (erion)  = 
wool,  and  SevSpov  (dendron)  =  tree.] 

Bot.  :  Wool-tree.  A  genus  of  Sterculiacese, 
sub-order  or  tribe  Bombaceae,  or  according  to 
some  they  are  of  the  order  Malvaceae.  The 
calyx  is  naked,  irregularly  flve-lobed,  with  the 
lobes  usually  twin  ;  petals  five,  joined  together; 
filaments  divided  at  the  apex  into  five  bundles  ; 
stigma'  five  or  six-cleft.  The  genus  contains 
large  trees  with  spongy  wood,  palmate  leaves, 
and  large  red,  white,  or  scarlet  flowers.  About 
six  species  are  known,  five  from  America,  the 
other  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  wood  is  too 
spongy  to  be  used  for  building,  but  it  can  be 
made  into  canoes. 


.pZ.  [Moil.  Lat.  eriogon^um), 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Polygonaceae,  type  Erio- 
gonura. 

Sr-i-d'g'-O-num,  s.    [Or.  ipiov  (erion)  -  wool, 
aud  yoini  (gonu)  =  the  knee,  a  joint  of  a  plant) 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Polygonaceae  (q.v.> 

er-I-o-lse'-na,  s.  [Gr.  ipiov  (erion)  =  wool, 
aud  xAaii'a  (cldaina)  =  a  cloak  ;  because  the 
calyx  is  woolly.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Eriolaeneae  (q.v.). 

cr  i  6  lw'-nc  SB,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  eriolcen(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eve.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriaceae. 


,  s.  [Gr.  ipiov  (erion)  =  wool, 
and  nirpov  (irietron)  —  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  diumeter  of  small 
fibres,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  or  flax,  by 
ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any  one  of  the 
coloured  rings  which  they  produce. 

"  The  eriumtter  \»  foriuvd  of  a  piece  of  card  or  plate 
of  bntan,  having  an  a|>rrture  of  alwut  oue-nftieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  tlie  centre  of  a  circle  of  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  aud  perforated  with  iiuiall  liolea. 
The  fibre  or  particle  to  be  lueaaured  i»  fixed  ill  a  slider. 
aud  the  crtomxtiT  being  placed  before  a  strong  ligbt, 
aud  the  eye  assiated  by  a  lens  applied  behind  the 
small  hole,  the  rings  of  colours  will  be  seen.  The 
slider  must  then  I*  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  till  tha 
limit  of  the  nrst  red  and  green  ring  (the  oue  selected 
by  Dr.  Young)  coincides  with  the  circle  of  iicrfonitions. 
aud  the  index  will  then  show  on  the  scale  the  site  of 
the  particle  or  nbre."—  Bremter  :  Optic*. 

&r  -I  6-mys,  *.    [Gr.  ipiov  (erion)  =  wool,  and 

/iCs-  (WIH.S-)  .  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Chinchillidte.    Eriomyt 
laniger  is  the  Chinchilla. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go, 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e;  ey  -^  a.   qn» 
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Sr-i-Sph-or-um,  s.     [Or.  Ipi0v  (erion)  = 
wool,  and  <£op6s  (phoros)  «=  bearing.} 

JJo«. :  Cotton-grass.  A  genus  of  Cyperacese 
(Sedges),  tribe  Scirpete.  It  consists  of  peren- 
nial tufted  herbs,  with  many-flowered  spike- 
lets  ;  the  glumes  imbricated  on  every  side, 
and  several  hypogynous  bristles,  becoming 
very  long  and  silky.  Four  species  occur  in 
Britain  :  (1)  Eriophornm  vaginatum,  (2)  E. 
alpinum,  (3)  E.  polystachyon,  and  (4)  E.  gracile. 
The  common  E.  angustifolium  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  variety  of  No.  3. 
No.  1  is  the  Hare-tail,  No.  2  the  Alpine,  No.  3 
includes  both  the  Broad  and  the  Narrow- 
leaved,  and  No.  4  is  the  slender  Cotton-grass. 
The  silk  or  cotton  from  the  English  species  of 
the  genus  has  been  ma,de  into  paper  and  the 
wicks  of  candles  or  used  for  stuffing  pillows. 
The  immature  leaves  of  a  Himalayan  species, 
E.  comosum  or  cannabinum,  are  used  for  rope- 
making. 

£-rfph'-I-a,  $.     [Lat.  eriphia;  Gr.  epefaia 
(erepheia)  =  an  unknown  plant.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed 
Crustaceans.  Eriphia,  sjnnifrons  is  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  different  seas. 

c-ria'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  cpt<r/uu  (erisma)  =  a  cause 
of  quarrel ;  epi'fu  (erizo)  =  to  strive  ;  epis 
(em)  —  strife.  So  called  from  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  structure  described  under  No. 
1,  and  the  genus  placed  under  No.  2.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  rachis  or  axis  of  grasses. 

2.  A  genus  of  South  American  Vochyaceae, 
Erisma  Japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  fine 
tree,  80  to  120  feet  high. 

«e-ris-tlc,  *  S-rfa'-tlck,  *  e-ris'-tic-al, 

a.  &  s.     [Gr.  epicmicos  (eristikos)  —  pertaining 
to  strife  ;  tpis  (eris)  =  strife.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  both  forms) :  Controversial ; 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  disputation 
or  controversy. 

"So  mauy  erittick  writings.  "—Life  of  Firman  (1688), 
f.  20. 

B.  .4s  subst.  (Of  the  form  Eristic)  :  A  contro- 
versialist. 

"All  Eucliite  as  well  as  an  Eristick." — Ctnuden  : 
Ttart  of  the  Church,  p.  83. 

*  er  1 tage  (tage  as  tig),  s.    [HEBITAGE,  s.] 

*  Sr'-I-tage  (tage  as  tag),  v.  t.  [HERITAGE,  ».] 

1.  To  inherit. 

"  The  deljonere  fosotlie  sliulii  eritagen  the  erthe."— 
Wycl(fft :  Pi.  xxxvi  1L 

2.  To  endow. 


•  e-rite,  s.     [Lat.  hcereticus.]    A  heretic. 

"The  forsworeue,   the  hetheue,  the   eritet."  —  Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  p.  143. 


*  erke,  s.    [A.  8.  earg,  earh.]    Lazy,  idle,  indo- 
lent, slothful. 

••  For  men  therein  should  hem  delita; 
And  of  that  dctk-  be  not  erke, 
But  oft  sithe.s  luiuut  that  »  erke."       Chaucer. 

er'-lan-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Ei-la  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.  &  Petrol.  :  A  light  greenish  -  grey 
mineral  or  rock  containing  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  &c.  At  first  it  was  considered  a  mineral, 
but'  Dana  believes  it  to  be  a  rock.  If  the 
latter  view  ultimately  prevail,  the  spelling 
will  probably  be  changed  to  Erlauyte,  the 
termination  -yte  being  the  modification  of  -ite 
adopted  to  distinguish  rocks. 

erl-king,  s.  [Dan.  ellerkonge;  Ger.  erl-konig 
=  elf-king.]  In  German  and  Scandinavian 
mythology,  an  elf  or  personified  natural  power, 
very  mischievous,  especially  to  children. 

"  The  hero  of  the  present  piece  is  the  trl  or  Oak 
King,  a  fiend  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  recesses 
of  toe  forest,  and  thence  to  issue  forth  upou  the  be- 
nighted traveller  to  lore  him  to  his  destruction."— 
Scott  :  Krl  King. 

*  erme,  v.i.    [A.S.  earmian.]    To  grieve,  to 
lament. 

*erme-ful,  a.  [ERME.]  Sad,  mournful, 
grievous,  piteous. 

*  er  me-lln,  *  er-mi-lin.  s.    [A  dimin.  of 
Ermine  (q.v.).]    A  little  ermine. 

"  On  his  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermitin." 

Speruer:  F.  fr.  III.  it  2&. 


er'-mlne,  *  er-myne,  *  er-min,  *  er-myn, 

s.  &  a.  -{From  O.  Fr.  ermine  (Mod.  Fr.  hermine, 
Prov.  ermini).  In  Sw.,  Dan.  &.  Ger.  hermelin  ; 
Dut.  hermelijn;  Sp.armino;  Port,  arminho; 
ItaL  armellino,  ermellino  =  the  ermine  or  its 
fur.  Low  Lat.  armelinus,  armellina,  hermellina 
<te  pellis  armenia  =  the  Armenian  rat  (Mus  Ar- 
menius,  or  Mus  Ponticus).  The  etym.  which 
connects  the  ermine  through  the  Sp. ,  the  Port., 
and  the  Low  Lat.  with  the  Armenian  mouse, 
to  which  the  ermine  has  no  zoological  affinity, 
was  first  made  by  Ducange ;  it  was  adopted 
by  Littre,  and  is  not  directly  controverted  by 
Skeat.] 

A,  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

*  (I)  An  Armenian. 

"  Ne  non  Ermine  ne  Egtpeienne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,884 

(2)  The  fur  of  the  animal  described  under 
II.  1,  prepared  for  use  by  having  the  black 
tips  of  the  tail  inserted  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  white  fur  of  the  body,  so  as  to  contrast 
with  it.   It  is  obtained  from  Russia  in  Europe, 
Norway,  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  also,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  from  North 
America. 

(3)  The  animal  described  under  II.  1. 

"  Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine, 
Covered  her  with  snow,  like  ermine  ; 
Thus  they  buried  Miuuehaha ' 

Longfelloa :  Sony  of  Hiawatha,  xz. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a 
judge,  from  his  state  robe  being  ornamented 
or  bordered  with  ermine. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :    The    Ermine-weasel,     a     small 
mammal,    Mustela   erminea.      The    body    in 
summer  is  reddish-brown  above  and   white 
beneath,  and  in  winter  is  wholly  white,  ex- 
cept the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  all  the 
year  round  is  black.    The  more  northerly  the 
latitude  and  the  severer  the  individual  winter 
is,  the  purer  is  the  white  of  the  animal's  fur. 
It  is  found  in  the  arctic  and  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  becoming  more  abundant  as  one 
travels  northwards.     It  occurs  also  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  North  America,  ranging 
as  far  south  as  to  the  middle  of  the  United 
States.    It  frequents  stony  places  and  thickets, 
and  is  active,  fierce,  and  bloodthirsty.     It  is 
called  also  the  Stoat  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the  furs,  represented  by 

black  spots  of  a  particular 
shape  on  a  white  ground. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  ermine  fur. 

2.  In  any  way  pertaining 
to   the   animal   described 
under  II.  1. 

3.  White  in  colour.  [£R- 

ERMINE.  MINE-MOTH.] 

ermine-moth, .- . 

Entom.:   Yponomeuta  padella,  a  moth  the 
wings  of  which  are  white. 

ermine-weasel,  s.    [ERMINE,  II.  i.] 

er'-mined,  a.    [Eug.  ermin(e);  -ed.]    Clothed 
with  or  wearing  ermine. 

"  Ermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renowned, 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kissed 
the  ground."  Scott :  Don  .Roderick,  xxix. 

eV-mines,  s.    [ERMINE.] 

Her. :  The  reverse  of  ermine,  being  repre- 
sented by  white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 

er'-mln-ites,  s.    [ERMINE.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Ermine,  but  with  a  single 
red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  ermine  spots. 

er'-mln-ois  (ois  as  wa),  s.    [ERMINE.] 
Her. :  A  gold  ground  with  black  spots. 

*  er-ming,  *  ear-ming,  a.    [A.S.  earmian 
=  to  grieve.]    Grieving,  sad,  miserable. 

"  Tha  arming  saule  habbeth  ireste  inne  hrlle." 

Old  Eng.  Somiliet,  p.  47. 

*  er'-mit,  *  er-myte, *.    [HERMIT.] 

*  er -mit-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.     [HERMITAGE.] 
tern,  time  (1),  teirne,  team,  s.    [.vs. 

earn  =  an  eagle  ;  Sw.  b'rn ;  Dan.  asm ;  Dut. 
arend;  Ger.  oar;  M.  H.  Ger.  or,  am;  Goth. 

an.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 
1.  The  Sea  Eagle,  Haliaetus  albicilta. 


2.  The  Golden  Eagle,  Aqu.Ua  chrysaettu. 

3.  The  Aquiliua  (Eagles)  generally. 

"  Al»  erne  thi  yhouthe  lie  uewed  sal." 

£.  Kng.  flatter,  Ps.  ciL  & 

erne  (2),  seme,  s.  [A.S.  earn,  arm.]  A  cot- 
tage ;  a  place  of  retirement. 

*  er-nest.  a  &  s.    [EARNEST.] 

ern'-fern,  s  [Scotch  ern  =  eagle,  and  Eng. 
fern.] 

Bot.:  (1)  "  Polypodium  fragile"  (Cystopteril 
fragilis).  (Jamieson.)  (2)  Pteris  aquilina. 
(Sritten  &  Holland.) 

er'-nut,  *er-nute,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  nut] 
An  earthnut,  Hunium  JUxuositm. 

e-ro'de,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  eroder,  from  Lat.  erodo  = 
to  gnaw  off :  e  —  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rodo  = 
to  gnaw.  ]  To  eat  into  or  away  ;  to  corrode. 

"  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the  sea-air 
hath  antipathy  with  the  lulus,  if  it  couieth  near  tb* 
body,  and  erodeth  them. '— Bacon  :  Nat.  Hilt,,  {  083. 

e-rod'-Sd,  pa.  par.  &  o.     [ERODE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eaten  into  or  away  ;  gnawed, 
corroded. 

"  Back  from  the  greatly  eroded  and  boldly-ruing 
wall  of  the  conglomerate."— Trunt.  Amer.  P/Mot.  Soo., 
1873,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  272. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  EROSE  (q.v.). 

e-rod'-ent,  s.    [Eat.  erodens,  pr.  par.  of  erodo.] 
Med. :  A  preparation  or  application  which, 
as  it   were,    eats  away  any  excrescence ;  a 
caustic. 

e-r5'-dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  epwSios  (erodios)  =  * 
heron,  to  the  bill  of  which  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  presents  some  resemblance.] 

Bot. :  Stork's-bill.  A  genus  of  Geraniacea. 
Petals  regular;  stamens  ten,  slightly  inona- 
delphous  at  the  base,  the  five  opposite  the 
petals,  sterile,  the  other  five  alternating  with 


ERODIUM. 
1.  Stamens  and  Styles. 

a  gland  at  their  base ;  capsules  each  with  a 
long  spiral  awn,  bearded  on  the  inside.  About. 
fifty  species  are  known,  all  from  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  Three  are  British  :  (1)  Erodium 
cicularium,  (2)  E.  maritimum,  and  (3)  E.  mos- 
chatum.  No.  1  is  the  Hemlock,  No.  2  the  Sea, 
and  No.  3  the  Musky  Stork's-bill. 

*  e'-ro-gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  erogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
erogo  —  to  prevail  upon  by  entreaties  :  e  =  ex 
=•  out,  fully,  and  rogo  =  to  ask.]    To  lay  out 
to  distribute,  to  bestow. 

"  To  the  acquiring  of  science  belougetb  understand- 
ing and  memory,  wuich  as  a  treasury  hath  power  to 
retain,  and  also  to  erogutc  and  distribute  when  opgx>r- 
tuuity  hapiwueth/—  Sir  T.  Bigot :  Governaur.  to.  1M, 

*  e-ro-ga'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  erogatio,  from  ero- 
gatits,  pa.  par.  of  erogo.]    The  act  of  giving  or 
bestowing ;  distribution. 

er-oph'-l-la,  s.     [Gr.  fy>  (er),  lop  (ear)  =  the 
spring,  and  <f>tAeui  (phileo)  =  to  love.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Drabidae. 
It  resembles  Draba,  but  has  deeply  cloven 
white  petals,  &c.  ;  seeds  numerous  in  each 
cell  of  the  pod.  Erojthila  verna,  formerly 
called  Draba  verna,  is  the  Common  Whitlow- 
grass.  It  is  Britif  h  ;  flowering  on  walls,  rocks, 
and  dry  banks  fn  in  March  to  June. 

E'-ros,  Er  os,  .-•.    [Gr.] 

Gr.  Myth.:  The  Greek  equivalent  to  tho 
Latin  Cupid,  the  God  of  Love.  [Cupii>.] 


boll,  bo^;  poiit.  Jolv-l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhan.    -tions,  -sious,  -cious  -  shas.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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erose— erratic 


[Lat.  erogus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gnawed  or  eaten  away. 
2.  Hot. :  Gnawed  ;  having  the  margin  irregu- 
larly toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

ft-rose'-ly;  adv.  [Bug.  erase;  -ly.]  So  as  to 
appear  gnawed  or  bitten. 

erosely  toothed,  a. 

Sot. :  Having  the  teeth  as  if  gnawed  or 
eroded  ;  eroso-dentate. 

6-ro  -^ion,  s.    [Lat.  erosio,  from  erosus,  pa. 
par.  of  erode.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  eating  or  gnawing  away ; 
Corrosion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eaten  or  gnawed  away  ; 
corroded. 

"  Ai  sea-salt  is  a  sharp  solid  body,  in  a  constant  diet 
of  salt  meat,  it  breaks  tlie  vessels,  produceth  erotiont 
of  tlie  solid  parts,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  sea- 
•curvy."— Arbutnnot. 

EL  Med,  :  A  gradual  eating  away  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  body  by  ulcerution,  or  by 
increased  action  of  the  absorbents,  whether 
•pontaneous  or  not. 

erosion  theory  or  hypothesis. 

Geol. :  A  theory  or  hypothesis  which  attri- 
butes the  excavation  of  lakes  chiefly  to  the 
erosive  power  of  water  in  the  form  of  glaciers, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  due  to  the  exist- 
ence in  tlie  spots  where  they  occur  of  cracks 
or  fissures  in  the  strata.  Much  support  is  lent 
to  the  erosion  hypothesis  by  glancing  at  a  map 
of  a  country  near  the  Arctic  circle,  like 
Sweden,  or  one  full  of  high  mountains  like 
Switzerland,  in  which  glaciers  have  scope  for 
action,  and  noting  how  lakes  abound.  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Geological  Observations  on  South 
America,  led  the  way  in  pointing  out  this  con- 
nection in  individual  cases,  and  Prof.  Ramsay, 
in  examining  Wales  and  other  parts  of  England, 
generalized  the  phenomenon,  and  brought  to- 
gether Iresh  evidence  in  its  favour.  (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Sot.,  viii.,  pt.  i.,  374,  and  xviii.,  188,  &c.) 

t-ro'-sion-  1st,  ».    [Eng.  erosion ;  -ist.] 

Geol. :  One  who  holds  the  Erosion  theory  or 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  mountain  tarns 
or  lakes.  [EROSION  THEORY.] 

"The  Krorionittt.  or  upholders  of  the  efficacy  of 
superficial  waste."— A.  Oeikie,  ill  Jliicmillant  Maga- 
*tne,  July,  1881,  p.  230. 

•  i-ro'-slve,  a.    [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erode.] 
Tending  to  eat  away  or  corrode ;  corrosive. 

Jl-rd-SO-,  pref.    [Lat.  erosus.]    [EROSE.] 

Pot.,  etc, :  Erose,  eroded,  as  if  gnawed  or 
bitten. 

eroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  As  irregularly  toothed  aa  if  it  had  been 
bitten. 

4-ros'-trate,  a.    [Lat  e  =  out  of,  here  =  not, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  rostrate  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Not  having  a  rostrum  or  beak. 

ir  -6  teme,   t.      [Or.  ipwryno.  (erotema)  =  a 
question,  from  ipwrow  (erotao)  =  to  ask,  to 
question.] 
Rhet. :  A  mark  of  interrogation. 

4r  6  to  818,  i.  [(Jr.,  from  ipurrau  (erotao)  = 
to  ask,  to  question.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  strong 
affirmation,  or  more  commonly  a  strong  nega- 
tion, is  implied  under  the  form  of  an  interro- 
gative. 

•  ir-o-tet'-Ic,  a.    [Or.  tpurvrnicot  (erdtetikos), 
from  t'purdu  (erdtao).']    Interrogatory. 

•e-rfit-Ic,  'e-rSt'-Ick,  e  rot  ic,  o.  &  «. 
[Gr.  cpwTixof  (erotikos),  from  «"p«f  (eras),  genit. 
Ipwroc  (erdtos)  =  love.) 

A.  Ai  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  caused  by 
love. 

"  If  he  be  born  when  Mars  and  Venus  are  in  eon- 
fnnctlon,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  inclined  to  love  and 
trotick  melancholy.  —  f errand:  On  Loot  Melancholy 
(1*40).  p.  160. 

B.  Ai  rubit. :  A  love  poem  or  composition. 

* e-rSf-fo-al,  o.  [Eng.  erotic;  -<d.\  The 
•ame  as  EROTIC  (q.v.). 

"  Jason  Pratensls  who  writes  copiously  of  this  fro. 
Meat  loTe."— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  443. 

t-rd-td-ma'-nf-a,  er-o-tom'-a-ny,  *.  [Gr. 
iptK  (eras),  genit'  ipurot,  (er6tot)'=  love,  and 


ILOVUI  (mania)  =  madness.]      Mental   aliena- 
tion or  melancholy  caused  by  love. 

er-o-tyl -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  erotylus, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit'.  -Ida:] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles, 
with  very  gibbous  bodies,  found  in  fungi. 
Three  genera  are  British. 

e-rof-y-lus,  s.  [Lat.  erotylus  =  an  unknown 
precious  stone  ;  Gr.  <pu>Tv\ot  (erotulos)  =  a 
darling,  a  sweetheart,  from  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  species.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Erotylidae  (q.v.). 

er-pet-o-ldg'-ic-al,  a.    [HERPETOLOOICAL.] 
er-pe-t61'-i-gist,  s.    [HERPETOLOOIST.J 
er-pe-tdl'-^-gy,  s.    [HERPETOLOOY.] 
er  -pet-on,  ».    [HERPETON.] 

err,  *  erre,  *  er-ren,  v.i.  &  t  [Fr.  errer, 
from  Lat.  erro,  which  stands  for  an  older 
erso;  cogn.  with  Goth.  airz-jan=  to  make  to 
err  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  irran ;  Ger.  irren  =  to  wan- 
der. (Skeat.)j 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  L  Lit.  :  To  wander,  to  ramble. 

••  The  which,  whanne  he  was  gun  awey,  erride  in  the 
wilderues  of  Beraabre.'  —  Wycliffe :  Oenetil  xxiv.  14. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  go  astray  or  wander  from  the  right  or 
true  course,  purpose,  or  end. 

"We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep."— 
Common  Prayer ;  General  Congestion. 

*  2.  To  miss  the  thing  or  object  aimed  at 

"  Aimed  at  helm,  his  lance  erred." 

Trniiyion  :  Enid,  l.ooe. 

3.  To  go  wrong  in  judgment  or  opinion  ;  to 
make  mistakes  ;  to  blunder. 

"  Blame  me  not  if  I  nave  erred  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  riuers  yet  unread." 

Upenttr :  F.  «..  IV.  xli.  2. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lead  astray  ;  to  cause  to  err  ;  to  mis- 
lead. 

"  Sometimes  he  [the  devil]  tempts  by  covetonsuess, 
drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  Ac.,  errt.  deject*,  saves, 
kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men  as  they  do  their 
horses.  '—Burton  :  A  nut.  uf  Melancholy,  p.  so. 

2.  To  miss,  to  mistake. 

"  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading."    Milton    P.  L..  z.  3M. 

'  err'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  err;  -abU.]  Liable  to 
err  or 'mistake ;  fallible. 

*  err  -a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  erraUe ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  errable ;   liableness  to 
err  or  mistake  ;  fallibility. 

"  We  may  infer  from  the  errablenea  of  our  nature, 
the  reasonableness  of  companion  to  be  seduced."— 
Mart :  Decay  uf  Piety. 

*  err  -a-bund,  o.      [Lat.  errabundus,  from 
erro.}    Wandering,  erratic. 

"  You  with  your  errabund  gutmttt-'—tivuthey :  The 
Doctor,  iutercnapter  xiiL 

Er  rai,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic  (T).~\ 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, called  also  y  Cephei. 

cr  rand,  *  oerende,  *  arendo,  '  arundc, 

*  crand,  *  crandc,  *  erende,  *  crindc, 

*  ernde,  *  erond,   «.      [A. 8.   cerende  =  a 
message  ;  cogn.   with   I  eel.  eyrendi,  orendi ; 
Sw.  cerende ;  Dan.  arende ;  O.  H.  Ger.  drunti, 
aranti.]    A  verbal  message  ;  a  communication 
to  be  made  to  some  person  at  a  distance ;  a 
special  business  or  matter  entrusted  to  a  mes- 
senger ;  something  to  be  done  or  told. 


errand-boy,  s.  A  boy  kept  to  run  on 
errands. 

*  cr   rand  cr,  ».     [Eng.  errand ;  -er.]     One 
sent  on  an  errand,  a  messenger. 

"  The  Saviour  pawed  his  own  kerchief  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  gave  it  to  the  errander,  stamped  with 
the  Heaven-King's  Image."— Arcticfolofia,  vol.  xlvi.,  p. 

*  er'  rant  (IX  »  er  raunt,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  er- 
rant, from  Lat.  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro  =  to 
err  (q.v.ll 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Wandering,  roving,  rambling ;  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  those  knights  in  the 
middle  ages  who  wandered  alxmt  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  to  show  their  prowess  and 
chivalry.  [KNIGHT-ERRANT.] 


IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course. 

"  Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  Ma  grain. 
Tortive  and  errant,  from  his  course  ofgiuwth." 
shatcetjj.  :  Trottui  i  Creuida,  1.  S. 

2.  Abandoned,  vile,  arrant  (q.v.). 

"  Thy  company.  If  I  slept  not  very  well 
A-nigliU,  would  make  me  nn  rrnint  fool  with  qnes. 
tion.'  Ben  J  onion  :  Catiline,  U.  i. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  wanderer. 
•errant-knight,   «.       A   knight  errant 

(q.v.). 

"  To  your  home, 
A  destined  errant. knight  i  come." 

.•icon :  Lady  oj  the  lain,  L  M. 

•  eV-rant  (2),  a.    [EVRE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Itinerant. 

2.  Zool. :  Free,  not  fixed  ;  having  good  loco- 
motive powers.    [ERRANT-ANNELIDS.] 

errant  annelids,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  ERRANTIA  (q.v.)i 

er-ran  -ti-a  (tt  as  sbi),  er-ran'-tes,  *.  pL 

[The  first  form  is  the  neut.  the  second  the  mas. 
and  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  errans,  pr.  par.  of  erro  = 
to  err,  to  wander.  So  named  in  allusion  to 
their  good  locomotive  powers.] 

Zool. :  Errant  Annelids ;  the  highest  order 
of  Annelida.  They  are  called  also  (Jlixetopoda, 
from  the  setigerous  foot-tubercles  which  are 
their  chief  distinctive  characteristics ;  Nereides 
from  their  typical  genus  Nereis ;  and,  from  the 
place  which  many  of  them  inhabit,  Saudworms. 
The  head  is  well  marked  ;  the  mouth  has  jaws 
which  are  sometimes  at  the  extremity  of  a 
proboscis.  The  respiratory  organs  are  in  the 
form  of  external  branchiae  arranged  in  tufts 
along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Dorsibrauchiate 
Annelids.  They  possess  distinct  sexes,  and 
undergo  a  metamorphosis.  They  are  marine, 
and  occur  in  all  seas.  The  order  contains 
the  families  Arenicolidae,  Aphroditidre,  Ne- 
reidte,  Eunicidee,  Peripatidte,  and  Polyopn- 
thalmidae. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  bodies  of  the  Errant 
Annelids  are  as  a  rule  so  soft  that  remains  of 
them  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  but  what  ap- 
pear to  be  their  horny  jaws  have  been  brought 
from  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the 
Carboniferous  formations.  What  may  be 
their  burrows,  trails,  and  foot-impressions 
or  prints  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian  and 
some  other  Palaeozoic  rocks.  [HELMINTHITK, 
SCOLITE.  ] 

*  er'-ran-trjf,  *.    [Eng.  errant ;  -ry.] 

1.  A  state  of  wandering  or  roving  about ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  wanderer. 

"  After  a  short  space  of  trriin'ry  upon  the  seas,  h* 
got  safe  hack  to  Dunkirk."— Additon  :  freeholder. 

2.  The  condition,  occupation,  or  way  of  life 
of  a  knight-errant. 

"Contrary  to  the  rules  of  all  knight  errantry  '— 
eianmll :  Witchcraft,  p.  128. 

e"r-ra  ta,  s.  pi.    [ERRATUM.] 

cV  rat  Ic,  *  er  rat  Ick,  *  er  rat  ike,  a. 

&  *.  [Lat.  erruticus  =  given  to  wandering, 
from  erro  =  to  err,  to  wander  ;  Fr.  erratiqiie; 
8p.,  Port.,  Ai  Ital.  erratic*).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wandering,  roving. 

"  Through  the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move 
Hence  named  erruridt  by  the  gods  above. " 

Pope  •  ffomeri  (Mlyaey.  xii.  73,  74, 

2.  Not  fixed  or  stationary  ;  moving. 

"  There  he  saw  with  ful  Hiilsement 
The  erratikt  stones  harbouring  armoury." 

Chaucer     Trotttu.  » 

*  3.  Irregular,  changeable,  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations. 

"  They  arc  incommoded  with  a  ulimy  mattery  cough, 
stink  of  breath,  and  tin  erratide  fover."— H arvey. 

4.  Wild,  loose,  not  direct ;  as,  His  aim  IB 
very  erratic. 

EL  Teclmlcally  : 

L  Astron. :  Not  moving  like  an  ordinary 
star  in  an  apparently  regular  track  or  course, 
but  with  irregular  motion.  Used  of  a  planet 
or  of  a  comet. 

2.  Geol. :  Detached  and  at  a  distance  from 
its  native  rock.  [ERRATIC  BLOCKS.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  iMng. :  A  rogue,  a  vagabond,  • 
street  arab 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  ^  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw> 


erratical— erubescent 
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IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Astron. :  A  planet,  as  distinguished 
from  a  fixed  star. 

"  After  the  mumer  as  our  ion  doth  the  erratickt.*— 
Derhtim:  Attro-Theolagy,  bk.  it,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Geol.  (Chiefly  PI.) :  The  same  as  ERRATIC 
BLOCKS  (q.v.). 

"  We  found  It  [a  boulder]  to  be  only  a  huge  erratic." 
—Pro},  (ieikie,  iu  Nature,  Oct.,  1881.  p.  ««. 

erratic  blocks. 

Geol. :  Blocks  torn  from  the  rocks  of  which 
they  constituted  a  part,  and  transported  to 
long  distance  by  the  action  either  of  ice  or 
water.  If  floated  by  ice  or  so  carried  along  by 
descending  glaciers  as  not  to  rub  against  the 
ground  during  thtar  course,  erratic  blocks  re- 
tain their  salient  angles  uninjured  ;  but  if  they 
have  been  rolled  over  and  over  again  along  a 
shallow  sea-bed  or  shore  by  the  action  of  furious 
waves,  they  become  quite  rounded.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  blocks  in  the  arctic  and  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres,  their  fre- 
quency increasing  towards  the  poles,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.)  Such  mountains  as  the  Alps  are 
great  centres  whence  erratic  blocks  descend. 
Aa  a  rule  erratic  blocks  differ  in  composition 
from  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  found  lying. 
This  fact  enables  the  geologist  to  decide  that 
any  particular  block  or  boulder  is  an  erratic 
one,  and  trace  out  the  spot  from  which  it  came 
and  the  direction  of  the  current  which  brought 
it  to  its  present  resting-place.  The  transport  of 
erratic  blocks  has  not  in  general  depended  on 
the  present  distribution  of  hills,  valleys,  sea, 
and  land ;  they  have  crossed  valleys,  gulfs, 
and  even  seas,  and  have  at  times  balanced 
themselves  on  the  peaks  of  hills.  Eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  Mr.  Maclaren  found  a  mass  of  mica 
schist,  eight  to  ten  tons  in  weight,  the  nearest 
known  mountain  of  this  formation  being  fifty 
miles  distant.  When  a  transported  mass  or 
fragment  of  rock  is  large,  it  is  called  an  erratic 
block,  when  of  medium  size  a  boulder,  and 
when  small  a  pebble  or  gravel. 

"  It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  [Pliocene]  period 
that  the  seas  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  became  more 
and  more  filled  with  floating  icebergs  often  charged 
•with  erratic  blockt.'—Lyell  :  Prtncip.  of  Oeol.,  ch.  vi. 

•Y-rat-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  erratic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  ERRATIC  (q.v.). 

"The  world  needed  nothing  so  much  as  knights 
errant,  and  that  the  erratical  knighthood  ought  to  be 
again  renewed  therein."— Shelton  :  Don  Quixote,  p.  IL 

•Sr-rat'-lo-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  erratical ;  -ly.] 
In  an  erratic  manner ;  irregularly ;  without 
role,  order,  or  established  method. 

"  They  come  not  forth  in  generations  erratically,  or 
different  from  each  other ;  but  in  snecincal  and  regular 
shapes."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  it,  ch.  vi. 

•ir-ratf-Ic-al-ness,  ».  [Eng.  erratical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  erratic. 

*  eV-ra-tile,  a.      [Lat.  erratus,  pa.  par.   of 
«rro  =  to  err,  to  wander ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.] 
Wandering,  erratic. 

"Without  any  errour  or  erratUe  apprehension  in 
himself."— Oaule :  Jfag-Attro-Jtantix,  p.  66. 

*  Sr-ra'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  erratic,  from  erro  = 
to  wander.]    A  wandering  about. 

ir-ra'-t&m  (pL  er-ra'-ta),  ».  [Lat.,  neat, 
sing,  of  erratus,  pa.  par.  of  erro  =  to  err,  to 
wander.]  An  error  or  mistake  in  printing  or 
writing. 

eV-rhine,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ipplva.  (er- 
rhino)  =  sternutatory  medicines  :  tv  (en)  = 
In,  and  piv  (rhin)  =  the  nose.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Affecting  the  nose  ;  causing 
discharges  from  the  nose. 

IS.  Js  substantive: 

Med.  (PL):  Errhines  are  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  property  of  exciting 
a  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  and  this  is  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  sneezing.  They  are  tobacco  in 
the  form  of  snuff,  subsulphate  of  mercury, 
powdered  veratrum  album,  and  euphorbium. 
They  are  used  in  cases  of  great  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Some  forms  of  headache 
are  relieved  by  the  increased  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  consequent  unloading  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  membrane.  Also  called 
Sternutatories.  (Garrod :  Mat.  Medico,.) 

e'rr'-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [ERR.] 

A.  &  B.  A  *  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  or  state  of  going 
astray. 


-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  erring;  -ly.]    In  an 
erring  manner  ;  not  properly. 

"  He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill, 
Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive." 
Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kylttone  (Introd.). 

Sr-ro'-nS-ous,  *er-r6'-ni-ous,o.  [Lat. 
erroneus  =  wandering   about,  from  erro  =  to 
wander  ;  Fr.  errone  ;  Ital.  erroneo.  ] 
•  1.  Wandering,  roving,  straying. 

"  Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 


*  2.  Wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right 
or  true  course. 

"  A  faint,  erroneoui  ray."       Thomtnn  :  Summer.  1,687. 

3.  Mistaken,  false,  wrong,  full  of  error,  un- 
true. 

"  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  any  erronioui 
doctrine."— Life  of  Doctour  Harnet  (1572),  fo.  Aaa,  iiij. 

*  4.  Mistaking  ;  misled  ;  deviating  by  mis- 
take from  the  truth. 

"  When  a  man  is  misinformed  as  to  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  an  action,  that  we  call  an  erroneout  con- 
science."—Sharp:  Sermoru,  vol.  lit,  ser.  16. 

OT  -  rd'-  nS  -  ous  -  ljf;  adv.  [Eng.  erroneoui ; 
-ly.  ]  In  an  erroneous  manner ;  by  mistake  ; 
not  rightly  ;  falsely,  incorrectly. 

"  O  blest  proficiency !  surpassing  all 
That  meu  erroneously  their  glory  call." 

Cmaper:  Retirement,  99,  100. 


Sr-ro'-nS-oiis-ness,  ».  [Eng.  erroneout; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  erroneous ;  falsity, 
incorrectness. 

"  The  most  ordinary  capacity  may  understand  it, 
and  be  satisfied  of  the  erraneoutneu  of  it."— Sharp: 
Sermon*,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  s. 

eV-ror,  *er-rour,  *er-rowre,  *.    [O.  FT. 

error,  errur;  Fr.  erreur,  from  Lat.  error,  from 
erro  =  to  err,  to  wander ;  Ital.  errore ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  error.] 
L  Ordinary  Language, : 

*  1.  A  wandering  or  roving  course. 

"  Where  he  through  fatal!  errour  long  was  led 
Full  inauy  years,  and  weetlesse  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore."         Speruer:  F.  Q.,  III.  iz.  4L 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  truth  ; 
a  mistake,  a  misapprehension ;  a  mistaken 
judgment  or  opinion. 

*  3.  A  sin,  a  transgression  of  law  or  duty ; 
a  crime,  a  fault. 

"  Blood,  which  he  offered  for  himself  and  for  the 
errors  of  the  people."— Beb.  iz.  7. 

4.  A  mistake  in  writing,  printing,  speaking, 
&c.  ;  an  inaccuracy. 

5.  False  doctrine  or  teaching. 

"  In  Religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it?"     Shakttp. :  Her.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :    The   difference    between   the 
positions  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
determined  by  calculation  and  by  observation. 

2.  Law:  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  record  upon  matters  of  law,  en- 
titling the  party  grieved  to  have  the  case 
reviewed.    [Writ  of  Error.] 

3.  Math. :  The  difference  between  the  result 
arrived  at  by  any  operation  and  the  true  result. 

4.  Hor.  (Of  a  clock):  The  difference  between 
the  time  to  which  a  clock  really  points  and 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  indicate. 

If  Writ  of  Error: 

Law :  A  writ  issued  out  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  directed  to  the  judges  of  a 
court  of  record  in  which  final  judgment  has 
been  given.  Its  object  is  to  review  and  correct 
an  error  of  the  law  committed  in  the  proceed- 
ings, which  is  not  amendable  or  cured  at 
common  law  or  by  some  of  the  statutes  of 
amendment  or  jeofail.  The  practice  now  is  to 
appeal  or  move  for  a  new  trial. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  his  sentence  before  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  tcrit  of  error."— Maeaulay :  BM. 
£ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
error,  mistake,  and  blunder:  "Error  is  the 
lot  of  humanity  :  into  whatever  we  attempt 
to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to  creep  :  the 
term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use :  we  have 
errors  of  judgment ;  errors  of  calculation ; 
errors  of  the  head,  and  errors  of  the  heart. 
The  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns 
of  life  :  mistake  is  an  error  of  choice  ;  blunder 
an  error  of  action :  children  and  careless 
people  are  most  apt  to  make  mistakes ;  igno- 
rant, conceited,  and  stupid  people  commonly 


commit  blunders :  a  mistake  must  be  rectified; 
in  commercial  transactions  it  may  be  of  serious 
consequence :  a  blvnder  must  be  set  right ; 
but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  bluiu.ier.'i  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as 
only  to  call  for  laughter." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  error  an& 
fault :  "Error  respects  the  act :  fault  respects 
the  agent :  the  error  may  lie  in  the  judgment 
or  in  the  conduct ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the 
will  or  intention';  the  errors  of  youth  must  be 
treated  with  indulgence ;  but  their  faults  must 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected  ;  error  is  said  at 
that  which  is  individual  and  partial ;  fault  is 
said  likewise  of  that  which  is  habitual :  it  is  an 
error  to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time; 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  temper  of  some  persons  who 
cannot  restrain  their  anger."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  eV-r6r,  v.t.    [ERROR,  s.]    To  determine  or  to 
decide  to  be  erroneous  :  as  the  decision  of  ft 
court. 

*  eV-ror-ful,  *  eV-rdr-full, a.  [Eng.  error; 
-full.]    Full  of  error  ;  mistaken,  wrong. 

"  Brought  in  by  error/uU  custome."— Foxe :  Martyr* 
p.  990. 

*  £r;-r6r-ist,  *.    [Eng.  error;  -fat.]    One  who 
is  in  error ;  one  who  encourages  or  promotes 
error. 

*  Sr'-rour,  s.    [ERROR,  ».) 

era,  s.     [¥r.  &  Prov.  ert;  Sp.  iervo;  Ital.  en»i 
Lat  ervum  (q.v.). j 
£ot. :  Ervum  Ervilia,  the  Bitter  Vetch. 

era  bitter-vetch,  s. 

Sot. :  A  designation  used  by  Skinner.  Pro- 
bably Ervum  Ervilia. 

ers'-bjf-lte,  ».    [Sw.  ersbyit.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  called  also  An- 
hydrous Scolecite.  It  is  monoclinic,  of  a 
white  colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  hard- 
ness of  six.  Dana  thinks  that  it  may  bs 
altered  orthoclase. 

era'- inert,  s.  [ARSE -SMART.)  Polygonum 
Hydropiper. 

era'- wort,  s.    [Eng.  arse,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  herb  Mouse-ear.  (Wright.)  Mouse- 
ear  is  Hieracium  Pllosella.  (Britten  ic  Ho'land.) 

Erse,  a.  [A  corrupt  of  Irish  (q.v.).]  Th« 
name  given  to  the  language  of  the  Gaels  or 
Celts  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  being 
of  Irish  descent.  It  is  called  by  the  High- 
landers themselves  Gaelic. 

ersh,  earsh,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  eddish  (q.v.>] 
Stubble. 

erst,  adv.  [A.S.  cerest,  superlative  of  cer  m 
soon.]  [ERE.] 

1.  First ;  at  first ;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once ;  formerly. 

3.  Before  ;    previously ;    till    then  ;    till 
now,  hitherto. 

"  Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  ertt  With  airy  self-conceit," 

Catcher :  ft- tired  Oat 
H  At  erst : 

1.  At  length. 

"  It's  now  at  eartt  become  a  stouie  one." 

Bpenter:  F.  «.,  V.  L  1 

2.  At  present. 

"  Left  both  bare  and  barrein  now  at  erst." 

Speneer:  Shepheardt  Calender  (Dec)u 

*  erst'-wblle,  adv.     [Bug.  erst,  and  whilt-.\ 
Before,  till  then,  till  noWj  hitherto. 

"  Those  thick  and  clammy  vapours  which  eriticftUt 
ascended  in  such  vast  measure*."  —  Glanvill:  Pre- 
eminence of  Souli,  p.  142. 

*  erthe-calle,  s.    [EARTH-CALL.] 

*  erthe  smok,  s.    [EARTH-SMOKE.] 

*  er-u-bes'-cence,  *  e'r-fi-bSs'-cen-cft  t, 

[Fr.  erubescence,  from  Lat.  erubescentia,  from 
erubescens,  pr.  par.  of  erubesco  =  to  grow  red  ; 
incept,  form  of  rubeo  =  to  be  red ;  ruber  = 
red.]  The  act  of  becoming  red ;  redness. 

t  er-U-beV-cent,  a.  [Lat.  erubescens,  ps> 
par.  of  erubesco.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Reddish  j  somewhat   red; 
inclined  to  redness  ;  blushing. 
8.  Bot. :  Reddish,  blush-coloured.  (PaxtonJ 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;      sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
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.  *•    [Lat.  erubesco  =  to  become 
red,  to  blush,  and  suff.  -ite  (Afin.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  UORNITK.  (Dana.)  The 
Brit.  itus.  Cat.  adopts  the  name  erubescite, 
and  makes  boruine  and  boruite  two  of  its 
synonyms. 

e-ru  -ca,  s.  (Lat..  =  (1)  fcne  caterpillar  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly,  (2)  the  plant  genus  here 
defined.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Cruclfers,  family  Bras- 
sicidiE.  The  seeds  have  a  burning  taste,  aud 
•when  applied  to  the  skin  cause  blisters. 
Eruca  saliva,  formerly  called  Brassica  eruca, 
is  used  in  the  South  of  Europe,  its  native 
region,  as  a  salad,  the  young  and  tender  roots 
alone  being  chosen,  for  when  old  it  has  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  smell.  The  whole  plant 
has  been  used  as  a  sialogogue. 

Ur-u-car'-I-a,  ».  (From  Lai.  eruca  =  a  kind 
of  colewort.'Enwa  saliva,  to  which  it  Is  re- 
motely akin.] 

Bot.  :  A.  genus  of  Crucifene,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ei  ucaridse. 

JJr-n-car'-I-d»,  «.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  erucor(io), 
and  Lilt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cruclfers,  tribe  Spiro- 
lobeae. 

t$-ru'-cJc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eruc(a);  Eng.  suff. 
•4e;  Gr.  epci/yo/iai  (ereitgomai)  =  to  vomit] 
Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  derived  from 
the  Eruca  (q.v.). 

ernclc  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C'aitLa'CO'OH.  A  monatomic  fatty 
acid  belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  also  called 
Brassic  acid.  It  occurs  in  colza  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Brassioa  campestris,  and  in 
the  fat  oil  of  mustard  seed,  Sinapis  alba.  The 
colza  oil  is  saponified  with  litharge,  and  the 
oleate  of  lead  removed  by  digesting  with 
ether  ;  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
Erticic  acid  forms  long  white  needles,  which 
melt  at  34°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It 
unites  with  >  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
dibromide,  dggH^BrgOg,  which  melts  at  42°. 


*8-ruct',  v.t.    [Lat  eructo:  e  —  ex  =  out,  and 
ructo  =  to  belch.]    To  belch  out  ;  to  eructate. 

*  S-rfic'-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  eructatus,  pa.  par.  of 
«  ructo.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  eject  as  wind  from  the  stomach  ; 
to  belch  out. 

"They  would  make  us  believe  in  Syracusa,  now 
Messina,  th.it  ./Etna  in  times  past  hath  eructated  such 
huge  gobbets  of  &n."—Uov>ell  .-  Letter!,  I.  i.  27. 

2.  Fig.  To  belch  out  ;  to  give  vent  to. 

"  Though  he  should  .  .  .  daily  eructn'e  his  invectives 
uain.it  the  most'  respectable  men."—  Knox  :  Euayi, 

•  -  rue  -  ta'  -  tion,  s.      [Lat.  eructatio,   from 
eruct'.it  a*,  pa.  par.  of  eructo.] 

L  The  act  of  belching  ;  a  belch. 


e  ...  Is  greatly  accused   for  provoking 
»nu:ra'lunt."—KMlyn:  IHtcourte  o/  Sallettt. 

2.  That  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach 
by  belching. 

*'  The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations,  either  with  the  taste  of  the 
aliment,  acid.  Inodorous,  or  Ieiid."—Arl>uthnot. 

3.  Any  sudden  bursting  out  or  ejection  of 
wind  or  matter. 

"  Thermae  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  erur.tnfivng  ;  such 
M  burst  forth  of  the  earth  during  earthquakes."— 
Woodwtrd. 

•  e-ru'-di  ate,  v.t.    (ERUDITE.]    To  teach,  to 
instruct. 


fir'-u-dite,  a.  [Lat.  erudittix,  pa.  par.  of 
enulio  =  to  free  from  rudeness,  to  cultivate, 
to  teach  :  e~=  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rudis  = 
rude.]  Instructed,  taught.,  learned,  well-read, 
well-informed. 

"  With  the  fore-mentioned  treasures  of  erudite 
pamphlet-tracts,  there  appc.-ired  a  far  more  consider- 
able collection  of  valuable  little  treatises."— Critical 
Uitt.  <if  Pamphlet!  (ITI.'.I.  p.  «. 

Sr'-U-dite-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  erudite;  -ly.]  In 
an  erudite,  learned  manner  ;  with  erudition. 

Sr'-U-dite-ne'as,  t.  [Eng.  erudite;  -nest.} 
The  quality  of  being  erudite  ;  erudition. 

Sr-u  df -tion, ».  [Lat.  truditio,  from  eruditus, 
pa.  par.  of  ervdio ;  Pr.  Erudition;  Sp.  erudi- 
tion ;  Hiil.  erudteione.] 


erubescite— eryngo 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  instructing  or  im- 
proving. 

"  The  erudition  of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded."—Spectator,  No.  (W. 

2.  Learning  ;  knowledge  gained  by  study ; 
scholarship. 

"  He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hue*, 
A*  uieu  of  depth  in  erudition  use." 

Cowper :  Charity,  381, 1M. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  erudition  and 
knowledge,  see  KNOWLEDGE. 

*  er'-U-gate,  a.     [Lat.  erugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
erugo :  e  =  ex  =  away,  out,  and  rugatus  = 
wrinkled;    ruga  =  a  wrinWe.J     Free  from 
wrinkles  ;  smooth  ;  unwriukled. 

*  e-rn'-gi-noiis,  a.     [Lat.  osruginosus,  from 
(erugo  =  the  rust  of  copper,  verdigris ;   vet, 
gen.  oiris  =  copper.]    [jERUOiNous.]    Partak- 
ing of  the  substance  or  uatui-e  of  copper. 

"  Copi>eras  is  a  rough  and  acrimonious  kind  of  salt, 
drawn  out  o:  ferrous  and  erugimut  earths,  i>artakiug 


e-riim'-pent,  a.    [Lat.  erumpens,  pr.  par.  of 
erumpo  =  to  burst  or  break  out :  e  =  ex  = 
out,  and  rumpo  =  to  break,  to  burst.] 
Lot. :  Breaking  out. 

o -rim'  da,  e  rin  di,  .-.-.  [Mahratta  &  Hind. 
erunda  =  the  castor-oil  plant ;  Mahratta erun- 
del  =  castor  oil.]  For  def.  see  etym.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

*  6-rupf ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
erumpo  =  to  burst  or  break  out] 

A.  Trans. :   To  throw  out  or  eject  with 
violence  ;  to  emit  violently. 

"  Erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphosed,  conglom- 
erated aggregates  of  mineral  matter. '— .s.  JUg/iley,  in 
Cauell'i  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  358. 

B.  Inlrans. :   To  burst  or  break  out  sud- 
denly ;  to  give  vent  to  eruptions. 

e-riip'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  eruptio,  from  eruptus, 
pa.  par.  of  erumpo ;  Fr.  eruption ;  Sp.  erup- 
cion ;  ItaL  eruzioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  or  breaking  out  from 
any  confinement  or  restraint ;  a  sudden  burst 
or  emission. 

"Anon  with  black  eruption  from  ita  jaws 
A  night  of  smoke,  thick  driving,  wave  on  wave 
In  stormy  flow."  Mallet :  'fhe  Excurtimi,  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  That  which  bursts  or  breaks  out.  [II.  2.] 

"  From  the  volcanoes  gross  eruptioni  rise." 

a  a  it/i  :  Mwni.tr  i/.  i.  109. 

*  4.  A  sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile  nature. 

"The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of  barbarians 
...  did  all  turn  to  account  for  him."— Barrow:  Of 
the  Pojie'i  Supremacy. 

*  5.  A  violent  exclamation  or  ejaculation. 

"To  his  secretary,  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet  near 
him  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he  would. 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out 
into  bitter  aud  passionate  eruptions."—  Wotton  :  Hft 
qf  /luckingham. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Medical: 

(1)  The  breaking  out  upon  the  skin  of  vesi- 
cles, pustules,  &c.,  ultimately  becoming  crusts 
or  scabs.    In  some  cases  fungi  have  been  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  or  other  morbid 
growth. 

(2)  The  exanthemata  thus  produced,  as  the 
vesicles  in  small-pox  or  the  rash  in  scarlet 
fever. 

"  Unripe  fruits  are  apt  to  occasion  foul  eruptioni  on 
the  skin.  —Arbutlmot. 

2.  Geol. :  An  outburst  of  fluid  lava  mixed 
with  stones,  scoriae,  dust,  AT.,  from  a  volcanic 
crater  or  other  vent.    Sir  Charles  Lyell  com- 
putes that  about  2,000  such  eruptions  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  century,  or  an  average 
of  twenty  every  year.    [VOLCANO.] 

S-rup'-trre,  a.  [Fr.  erupHf;  Sp.  erupttvo, 
from  Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of  erumpo.] 

1.  Bursting  forth  ;  breaking  out. 

"  To  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud." 

Thornton:  Hummer,  1,129,  1,130. 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  rash ;  pro- 
ducing eruptions. 

"  It  is  In  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  in  the 
state  to  sink  in  by  ftU,  aud  to  re-appear."— Burke: 
Rrgicide  I'tace.  let.  L 

3.  Produced  by  eruption  :  as,  eruptive  rocks 

(q-v.). 
eruptive  rock* : 

Geol. :  The  same  as  volcanic  rocks,  using 
the  latter  term  to  include  those  of  all  geolo- 


gical formations,  and  not  simply  those  sent 
forth  by  recent  volcanoes.  Basalt  and  green- 
stone, equally  with  lava,  are  considered  erup- 
tive rocks.  [VOLCANIC.] 

er-va-lSn'-ta,  ».  [Lat  Ervum  lens,  the 
botanical  name  of  the  lentil.]  The  farina  or 
meal  of  the  common  lentil,  prepared  in  a 
special  manner.  Its  use  as  a  food  is  said  to 
promote  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowela. 
The  same  as  UEVALENTA  (q.v.). 

er-vJT-I-a,  «.  [Lat.  ervilia  =  the  bitter 
vetch.] 

1.  Bot.  :  An  obsolete  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants  containing  Ervilia  saliva,  the  species 
generally  called  Ervum  Ervilia.    [ERVUM.] 

2.  Zool.  :  Lentil-shell.    A  genus  of  bivalve 
molluscs,    family    Tellinid«e.      Two    recent 
species  are  known.  Distribution  :  West  Indies, 
Britain,  Canaries,  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red 
Sea.    (Wooduiard.) 

er'-vtim,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  bitter  vetch,  Ervum 
Ervilia  (def.).J 

Lot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Vicieae.  It  is  akin  to  Vicia,  but  differs 
in  the  sharp,  equal  segments  of  the  calyx, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  generally  pinnate  and 
terminate  in  tendrils.  Ervum  lens  is  the 
lentil  (q.v.).  Ervum  Ervilia,  is  the  Bitter 
Vetch.  Its  seeds  mixed  with  flour  aud  made 
into  bread  produce  weakness  of  the  limbs, 
and  render  horses  paralytic. 

8-r^c'-i-be,  s.  [From  erima-tali,  its  native 
name  iu  the  Malayalim  language.] 

Lot.  :  An  anomalous  genus  of  perigynous 
Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley  doubtfully  at  the 
end  of  the  Couvolvulacese,  and  by  Endlicher 
made  the  type  of  an  order  which  he  calls  Ery- 
cibese.  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  states  that 
it  nearly  approaches  Convolvulacese,  but  differs 
in  having  a  sessile  radiating  stigma  like  that 
of  a  poppy.  This  character  exists  also  in 
Ebenacese,  to  which  in  other  respects  Erycibe 
seems  not  very  closely  akin.  The  species  are 
from  tropical  Asia. 

Sr-^-cI'b'-e'-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erycib(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo3.} 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  established  by 
Endlicher  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 
Erycibe  (q.v.). 

Sr-^-ci'-na,  ftr-^-ci'-na,  ».  [Eryclna,  a 
name  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx,  now  San 
Giuliano,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  she  had 
a  temple.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  [See  etym.]. 

2.  Entom.  :    A  genus    of  Butterflies,    the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Erycinidas  (q.v.). 

*  3.  Zool.  :  An  old  genus  of  Telliuidm. 


.  [Lat.  Erycin(a),  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Dryads.  A  family  of  Butterflies. 
The  males  have  only  four  perfect  legs,  the 
females  have  six  In  other  respects  they  re- 
semble the  Lycsenidse  (Argus  Butterflies)  (q.  v.l 
The  only  known  British  species  of  Dryad  is 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (Nemeobius  Lucina). 


[Lat.  eryngion;  Gr  ^pvy- 
vtoc  (erunggiou),  dimin.  of  Lat.  erynge  =  Gr. 
«puyyi)  (erungge)  =  the  eryngo  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Eryngo.  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Saniculidse.  There  is  an  invo- 
lucre in  many  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  ovate, 
clothed  with  chaffy  scales  or  bristles.  About 
100  species  are  known,  most  of  them  from 
South  America.  Eryngium  maritimum,  the 
Sea  Eryngo  or  Sea  Holly,  is  undoubtedly 
British.  It  is  very  glaucous  ;  has  three-lobed 
suborbicular  radical  and  palmate  cauline 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  sandy  st-a-shorea  as 
far  north  as  Aberdeen.  E.  campestre  is  par- 
tially naturalised.  [ERYNOO.] 

fc-rjfa'-go,  S-rin'-go,  s.    [ERYNSIUM.] 

1.  Bot.  :   The  genus   Eryngium.     The  Sea 
Eryngo  is    Eryngium  nuiritimum,   the  Field 
Eryngo  B.  campeatris.    (Bentham.) 

2.  Phar.  :  [ERYNOO-ROOT]. 

eryngo  root,  s. 

Phar.  :  The  root  of  Eryngium,  maritimtim, 
or  Sea-holly,  prepared  as  a  sweetmeat.  It  was 
first,  candied  at  Colchester,  about  A.D.  1600. 
by  an  apothecary  named  Buxton.  (Fosorok».) 


fftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wut,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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Its  aphrodisiac  qualities,  either  real  or  sup- 
posed,  are  mentioned  by  dramatists  and  poets 
from  Jonson  to  Prior. 

&T-y/-6n,  s.  [Or.  «pu<oi'(eru^n,)=dragging  along 
the  ground,  pr.  par.  of  epvu  (erwo).] 

Pal(eont.  :  A  genus  of  macrurous  Crustaceans 
found  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  Solenhofen  Slates,  which  are 
Middle  Oolite. 


*.  [Lat.  erysimum  ;  Or. 
(erusimon)  =  the  hedge  mustard.] 
Bot.  :  Treacle-mustard.  A  genus  of  Cruci- 
ferae,  family  Sisymbridse.  The  pod  is  four- 
sided,  its  valves  one-nerved.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  hypogynous  glands  opposite  the 
placentas  and  between  the  longer  stamens. 
About  seventy  species  are  known.  Erysimum 
cheiranthoides,  the  Worm-seed  Treacle-mus- 
tard, is  found  in  Britain  in  waste  places, 
chiefly  in  the  South  of  England.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  colder  parts  of  continental  North 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  E.  virgatum 
and  E.  orientate  are  occasionally  seen  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  escaped  from  gardens. 

8r-#-sip'-e-las,  *  er-l-slp'-e-ly,  *.  [Lat., 
from  Gr.  cpvo-iV<Aa«  (erusipelas)  =  a  redness 
on  the  skin  ;  Pr.  erysipele.] 

Med.  :  A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity  :  the  parts 
affected  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a  dif- 
fused swelling  of  the  underlying  cutaneous 
tissue  and  cellular  membrane,  and  an  indis- 
position to  take  on  the  healthy  action,  called 
by  John  Hunter  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
Erysipelas  is  divided  into  —  (1)  Simple,  where 
the  skin  only  is  affected  ;  (2)  Phlegmonous, 
where  the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissue  are 
both  attacked  at  the  same  time,  going  on  to 
vesication,  then  yellowness,  and  death  of  the 
skin,  death  of  the  areolar  tissue  may  follow, 
constituting  malignant  or  gangrenous  ery- 
sipelas  ;  (3)  CEdematous,  or  snb-cutaneous,  of 
a  yellowish,  dark  brown,  or  red  colour,  occur- 
ring about  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  or  legs,  usually 
in  broken-down  dropsical  constitutions.  The 
first  is  superficial  and  sthenic,  the  other  forms 
more  deep-seated  and  astheuic,  and  require 
vigorously  active  treatment  by  free  incisions 
before  the  formation  of  pus,  as  it  is  too  late  to 
wait  till  pus  has  actually  formed.  The  consti- 
tutional treatment  is  mainly  restorative  :  the 
more  asthenic  the  case  the  sooner  should 
perchloride  of  iron  be  given,  from  20  to  30 
minims  of  the  tincture  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  continued  during  convalescence  to 
ensure  a  cure.  The  popular  names  of  this  affec- 
tion are  The  Rose  and  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

&r-y-sl-per-a-t6id,  a.  [Gr.  «pv<r«r<r'Aa« 
(ervsipelas),  genii.  epuo-tn-eAaros  (erusipelatos) 
=  erysipelas,  and  t'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  re- 
semblance.] .Resembling  erysipelas. 

Sr-y-Sl-pel'-a-tOUS,  a.  [Gr.  tpv<rnre'A« 
(erusipelas),  geni£.  (pv<rnr?\aros(eriisipe1atos)= 
erysipelas,  and  Bug.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Med.  :  Having  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or 
in  some  way  resembling  it. 

"  A  person,  who  for  some  years  bad  been  subject  to 
trysipelatout  tev»n."—Bp.  Berkeley  :  Sirit,  §  6. 

&r-y^-slp'-el-oiis,  a.  [ERYSIPELAS.]  Erup- 
tive ;  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  erysipelas  (q.v.). 

<r-ys'-!-phe,  «.  [Gr.  ipwifa  (erusibe)  -  mil- 
dew.] 

Sot.  :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  now  much  re- 
duced in  extent  by  the  removal  from  it  of 
various  species  now  ranked  under  distinct 
genera.  When  undeveloped  they  are  called 
Oidia(q.v.). 

fc-ryth'-a-ca,  *.    [ERYTHACUS.] 

£-ryth-a-9i  -use,  s.  pi.  \Lai.  erythoc(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t»we.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  SylvidaeorWarblers. 
It  contains  the  Robins.  They  are  scattered 
over  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Nine  occur  in 
Britain  :  (\)Erythocus  rubenila,  the  Robin  Red- 
breast ;  (2)  Accentor  morfufaris,  the  Hedge 
Warbler  or  Hedge  Sorrow  ;  (3)  A.  alpinus, 
the  Alpine  Accentor;  (4)  Saxionla  nibicala, 
the  Stonechat  ;  (5)  S.  rubelra,  the  Whincbat  ; 
(6)  5.  mianthe.  the  Wheatear;  (7)  Photnicura 
ruticilla,  the  Redstart  ;  (8)  P.  suecica,  the 
Blue-throated  Warbler  ;  and  (9)  Phcmicura 
tethys,  the  Black-throated  Warbler.  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  4  are  permanent  residents  ;  5,  6,  and  7 


summer  visitants ;  and  3,  8,  and  9  stragglers 
from  other  countries.    [ERYTHACUS.] 

S-ryth'-a-cus,  e  -  ry  th'- a  -  ca,  ».  [Gr. 
cpvtiaivia  (eruthaino)  =  to  dye  red,  to  cause  to 
blush,  in  allusion  to  the  red  plumage  of  the 
Robin  Redbreast,  a  species  of  the  genus.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Erythacinae  (q.  v.). 

eV-jMihe'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  epv^a  (eruthema)  = 
redness  ;  eptwflos  (ereuthos)  =  red.] 

Mid.  :  Uniform  redness,  with  pufflness  of 
the  skin,  seldom  accompanied  by  general 
febrile  disturbance,  and  not  extending  to  the 
areolar  tissue.  The  chief  variety  is  Erythema 
nodosum.  The  redness  and  bumps  gradually 
subside.  It  is  commonest  in  young  females, 
but  is  also  seen  in  feeble  boys.  It  is  often  a 
symptom  of  some  other  disease,  in  whicli  case 
active  treatment  of  it  may  kill  the  patient ; 
but  if  otherwise,  painting  with  nitrate  of  silver 
generally  induces  a  favourable  resolution. 

er-yth-e-mat'-I'j,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  erythema 
(q.v.) ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Med. :  A  term  applied  to  skin  affections 
marked  by  or  associated  with  redness,  specially 
relating  to  erythema,  erysipelas,  and  the  more 
common  Rose-rash  and  Nettle-rash. 

er-Sr-them'-a-tous,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  erythema 
(q.v.)  ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -GJW.J 
Med. :  The  same  as  ERYTHEMATIC  (q.v.). 

er-yth-rae'-a,  s.  [Gr.  epvdpalos  (eruthraios)= 
red.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacese,  tribe  Gen- 
tianete.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft ;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped  and  withering,  its  limb  short ; 
stigtnastwo;  capsule  linear  two-celled.  Known 
species  about  fifteen,  only  Erythnea  Centau- 
rium,  the  Common  Centaury,  being  British, 
E.  latifolium  and  pulchella,  formerly  made  dis- 
tinct, being  ranked  under  it  as  sub-species 
only.  The  Centaury  is  about  eight  to  ten 
inches  high,  with  rose-coloured  corymbose 
flowers.  It  is  frequent  on  dry  pastures  in 
England.  It  has  the  same  pharmaceutical 
qualities  as  the  bitter  root  of  Gentian  (q.v.). 

*  er-yth-rae'-an,  a.  [Gr.  tpuflpos  (eruthros)  = 
red  ;  Eng.  auj."  suff.  -an.]  Of  a  red  colour. 

Erythrean  main,  s. 

Geog.  :  The  Red  Sea. 

'  The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain 
OX  the  Erythraean  main." 

Milton :  Pialm  crx.  «. 

H  The  Erythrean  Sea  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus included  not  only  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian 
Gulf,  but  also  the  Indian  Ocean.  Xenophou, 
in  the  Cyroficedia,  applies  the  name  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

e-ryth'-ric,  o.  [Gr.  epvflpos  (eruthros)  =  red ; 
-ic.]  See  the  Compound. 

erythric-acid,  s.    [ERYTHRIN.] 

e-ryth'-rin,  e-ryth'-rine,  s.  [Gr.  epv0p6« 
(eruthroi)  =  red  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -in,  -ine 
(Chem.).] 

1.  Chem.  (Chiefly  of  tit*  fonrieryihrin):  Eryth- 
ric  acid,  erythritic  orseiiinate,  C^H^Ojo.     It 
is  contai  nei  1  in  Roccella  fusiform  is,  and  extracted 
by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.   It  forms  crystals 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  coloured  red  by 
ammonia  in  con  tact  with  the  air,  and  is  resolved 
by  boiling  with  baryta  waterinto  orsellinic  acid 
and  picroerythriu,  Ci2Hi6O7,  which  by  further 
boiling  with   baryta  water  is  converted  into 
orciu,  C7HjjO2,  erythrite,  C4H10O4,  and  CO* 
The  orcin  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol, 
while  the  erythrite  is  only  slightly  soluble. 

2.  M in.  (Qf  the  form  erythrine) :  The  same  as 
EBYTHRITE  (q.v.). 

e-ryth'-rln-a,  s.  [Modelled  on  Gr.  epvOpuw? 
(eruthrinos),  which,  however,  is  a  red  kind 
of  mullet,  and  not  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Coral  Tree.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Ery- 
thrinse  (q.v.).  The  species  consist  of  shrubs 
or  trees  with  trifoliate  leaves  or  long  stalks 
and  blood-red  flowers.  Found  in  the  tropics. 
ErythriiM  monosperma  furnishes  gum  lac(q.v.). 

e-ryth'-rine,  *.    [ERYTHRIN.] 

er-y-thii'-ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod .  Lat.  erythrinfa), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -en.} 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseolese  (q.v.). 


e-ryth-ri'-ntis,  s.  [Gr.  ipvOpwos  (eruthrinot> 
=  a  red  kind  of  mullet.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  name  given  by  Jonston  and  Wil- 
louelihy  to  what  is  now  called  I'agellus  Ery- 
thnnus.  [PAGKLLUS.] 

e-r  Jrth'-rite,  *.  [Gr.  epuflpot  (eruthros)=  red, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem.  :  Erythrol,  erythromannite,  eryth- 
roglucin,  phycite,  C^^OH).!.    A  tetratomio 
alcohol,  existing  ready  formed  in  the  alga. 
Protococcus  vulgaris  ;  also  by  boiling  erythrin 
with  baryta  water.    Erythrite  crystallizes  in 
large  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  120°,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol     Heated  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  butyliodide.CHsCHrCHj'CHj. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids.    Erythrite  has  a  sweet  taste;  it 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast.    It  is  optically 
inactive.    It  unites  directly  with  acids  form- 
ing ethers.    It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt. 

2.  M  in.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral  ;  its  hardnest 
1'5  to  2-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'9  ;  lustre  on  the  different 
faces  of  the  crystal  from  dull  to  adamantine  ; 
colour  red  or  greenish-grey.     Compos.  :  Ar- 
senic acid  38  '43  ;  oxide  of  cobalt  37  "55  ;  water 
24  '02.    Earthy  cobalt  bloom  is  a  variety  of  il^ 
consisting  of  cobalt  bloom  with  free  arsenious 
acid.      Found  abroad  in  Saxony,  Thuringia, 
Baden,  Norway,  &c.  ;  at  home,  in  Cornwall! 
Cumberland,    and   near  Killarney.     (.Dana.) 
Called  also  Erythrine  (q.v.). 

er-yth-rlt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  erythrine),  and  suff. 
-ic  (them.)  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Erythrite  (q.v.). 

erythritic  -acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  monobasic  tetratomic  acid,  C^gOj, 
or  CHa(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CO-OH.  Ery- 
thritic acid,  also  called  erythroglucinic  acid, 
is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  erythrite  with 
platinum  black  in  an  aqueous  solution.  It 
forms  a  deliquescent  mass,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms  salts. 

S-ryth-ro-,  pref.    [Lat.  erythros;  Gr.  cpudpoc 

(eruthros)  =  red,  of  the  colour  of  nectar  and 

wine  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  ruber,  rutilis,  and  with. 

Sansc.  rudhiram  =  blood,  and  rdlutas  =  red.) 

Bot.,  &c.  :  Red,  pale  red. 


s.    [Gr.  ipv6pfa  (eruthros)  = 
red,  and  ytwdta  (geniiao)  =  to  produce.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  originally  colourless, 
but  reddened  by  acids,  supposed  by  Hope  to 
be  contained  in  flowers. 

S-ryth-r6-glu-9in,  *.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  glucin.]  [ERYTHRITE.] 

e-rytli-ro-glu-^in'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-; 
and  Eng.  glucinic  (q.v.).]  See  the  compound. 

enthyroglucinic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Another  name  for  Erythroleic-acid 
(q.v.). 

e-ryth'-roid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  cpv0po6iS>jf  (truth- 
roeides)  =  of  a  ruddy  look  ;  epv8po<;  —  red,  and 
eZSos  (eidos)  =  form  ;  Fr.  erytliroiide.] 

A.  As  adj.     Of  a  red  colour. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  :  The  reddish  muscular  envelope  o* 
the  testicle. 

e"-ryth-r6-le'-Ic,a.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng.. 
&c.  oleic  (q.v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

erythrolelc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  purple  semi-fluid  substance,  said 
to  exist  in  archil. 

e-ryth'-ro^-lein,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  olein  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C^H^O.!.  An  oily  liquid  extracted 
by  Kane  from  archil  and  litmus.  (Larousse.) 

e-rytb-ro-Uf  -min,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-  ;  Eng. 
litin(it$)t  and  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C^B.'>sOi3-  A  red  colouring  matter 
extracted  by  Kane  from  litmus.  (Larousse.) 

8  -rytli-ro'-man'-nlte,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  mannite.]  [ERYTHRITE.] 

e-ryth-ro'-nl-um,  *.  [Gr.  ipyBpoviov  (ervth- 
ronion)  =  a  plant  of  the  satyrium  kind  (Dios- 
corides  in  Liddell  &  Scott).  A  Satyrium  is  A 
kind  of  Orchid.] 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  jo^-1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,   exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    - tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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Bat.:  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Tulipeat. 
The  Tartars  are  said  to  reckon  one  s|n-cies, 
BrythroniumDenscanis,  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet, 
•s  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Its  bulbs  have  lieen  regarded  as 
aphrodisiac  and  autlielmiiitic.  The  leaves  and 
loots  of  E.  amt.rica.nvm.  are  emetic. 

t  2.  Min.  :  Yunadite  (q.v.). 


4-ryth-r6-phl»'-um,  s.  fGr  < 
(eruthros)  =  red,  and  <f>Aouif  (phloios)  =  bark.) 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plant*,  sub- 
order Mimose.T,  tribe  Parkicse.  ErythroplUanim 
fuineense  is  an  ornamental  tree  about  120  feet 
high  growing  in  Western  Africa.  The  natives 
call  it  gregre  tree  —  i.e.,  ordeal  tree,  from  the 
use  to  which  its  abundant  red  Juice  is  put.  It 
is  also  called  A/zelia  grandis.  (Paxton.) 

fc-ryth-ri-phle'-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eryth- 
ropliUu(um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  A  poisonous  base,  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  bark  of  Erythrophloeum 
auineense,  a  tall  leguminous  tree,  growing  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluUc  in  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  but 
IB  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
salts  with  acids.  In  contact  with  manganese 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  erythropnleine 
develops  a  violet  colour  less  intense  than  that 
produced  by  strychnine;  the  colour  soon 
changes  to  a  dirty  brown.  It  acts  as  a  poison 
by  paralysing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

tS-ryth  -ro-phyli,  e-rtfth-ro-phy  1  -line, 

I.  [Gr.  ipvOpot  (eruthros)  —  red,  <f>v\\ov  (phul- 
lon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.  )  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  The  red  colouring  matter  of  leaves 
in  autumn.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  alkali. 

i-ryth-ro'-pro'-tide,  *.  [Gr.  ipvOpot  (eruth- 
ros) =  red,  TOUTO?  (protos)  —  first,  and  Eng. 
•uff.  -ide  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  red  extractive  matter  obtained  by 
Mulder  from  albumin  and  allied  substances. 

4-ryth  ror-chiSrfv.      [Pref.  trythr(o),  and 

F"g  ,  Ac.  orchis.  \ 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusese, 
family  Vanillidae*  Erythrorchis  scandens  has 
Blender  stems  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  runs 
like  a  creeper  over  trees  in  wet  jungles  in  the 
Eastern  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

•5-ryth'-r6fe,  *.    [EEYTHEOSIS.] 

Chem,  :  The  name  given  by  Garot  to  the 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  substance  obtained 
by  treating  rhubarb  with  nitric  acid,  which, 
however,  he  allows  to  be  a  mixture.  It  dis- 
solves in  alkalis,  forming  red  solutions  which 
produce  very  deep  stains.  [RHUBARB.] 


e,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  sideritt.] 

Min.  :  Scacchi's  name  for  a  hydrated  chloride 
of  potassium  and  iron,  2KC1  +  Fe^lo  -I-  2HO. 
Prismatic  in  crystalli  ation.  Soluble  in  water. 
Found  embedded  in  volcanic  twmbs  enclosed 
in  Vesuvian  lava  of  April,  1872,  and  was  pro- 
bably formed  by  sublimation  during  that 
eruption.  (Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

•Vry  -thro  -Sis,  8.     [Prom  Gr.  «pv0p<k  (eruth- 

ros) =  red.] 
Med.  :  Plethora.    (Dunglison.) 

S  ryth  ro  sper  me  as,  .>''   [Mod.  Lat  try- 
thro$perm(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiaceae.    The  styles 
are  several,  the  fruit  ultimately  splits. 

fc-ryth    ro    sper    mum,   g.     [Gr.   ipvOpfc 
(eruthros)  =  red,  and  oTrt'pjxa  (sperma)  =  seed.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Eryth- 
rospermea  (q.v.). 

e"  -  ryth  -  ro    sto  -  mum,   *.     [Gr.   ipvOpfc 

(eruthros)  =  red,  and  o-ro/ia  (stoma)  —  mouth.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the 

aggregate  fruit  more  generally  called  Etario 

(q.v.).    Example,  the  strawberry. 

*r  yth  rox  yl  a  90  »,  fg-ryth-rtor- 
#l'-8-89.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erytkroxyl(ori) 
(q.v.),  and  Sat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acete,  ece.} 

Bot.  :  Erythroxyls.  An  order  of  Hypo- 
gynous  Exogenfi,  alliance  Sapindales.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  or-  trees  with  the  young 
•hoots  scaly,  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
small  white  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals  five, 
combined  at  the  base  ;  persistent  petals  five, 
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each  with  a  plaited  scale  at  the  base  ;  stamens 
ten.  monadelphous ;  ovary  three-celled,  but 
having  two  of  th«  cells  spurious ;  styles  three ; 
stigmas  three,  capitate ;  ovule  solitary  pen- 
dulous ;  Iruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  Only 
known  genus  Erythroxylon,  species  seventy- 
five.  Most  are  from  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  a  few  from 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  [ERYTHROXYLON.] 

Sr-yth-ro'jc'-^l-on,  s.  [Gr.  ipvdpot  (eruthros) 
=  red,  and  (v\ov  (xutun)  ~  wood.] 

lint.  :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus 
of  the  order  Erythroxylacea?  (q.v.).  As  the 
etymology  suggests,  the  wood  of  most  species 
la  bright  red.  Erythroxylon  hyj/ericifolium  is 
called  in  the  Island  of  France  bois  d'huile  = 
oil-wood.  In  Brazil  a  permanent  reddish- 
brown  dye  is  made  from  the  bark  of  E.  subero- 
sum.  The  young  branches  of  K.  areolatum, 
which  grows  near  Carthagena,  are  refrigerant ; 
its  bark  is  tonic ;  the  subacid  juice  of  its 
fleshy  fruit  is  purgative  and  diuretic,  and 
from  the  juice  of  its  leaves  an  ointment  is 
formed  which  is  employed  against  scald  heads. 
Two  Brazilian  species,  E.  anguijugum  and  E. 
campestre  are  used,  the  former  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  the  latter  as  a  purgative.  E.  coca 
furnishes  the  stimulant  called  coca  (q.v.). 

er-yth-ro'x'-yl,  ».    [ERYTHROXYLON.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Erythroxylaceae. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  English  name  given  by  Liudley 
to  that  order  itself. 

5-ryth'-r4-zyine,  *•  [Gr.  ipv6p6s  (eruthros) 
=  red,  and  fiijiij  (zume)  =  leaven.] 

Chem. :  An  azotized  substance,  which  exists 
in  madder,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  trans- 
formation of  rubian.  It  is  extracted  by 
macerating  madder  in  water  at  38",  and  pre- 
cipitating the  aqueous  extract  with  alcohol. 
[MADDER,  RUBIAN.] 

eV-Jbc,  eV-lJC,  *.  [Lat.  Eryx,  an  opponent  of 
Hercules,  who  slew  him  and  buried  him  on  a 
mountain,  which  retained  his  name.  [Kuv- 
CINA.]  Various  other  classic  men  or  myths.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Boidte. 
They  are  small  in  size,  and  have  not  the  pre- 
hensile tail  of  the  huge  Boas  and  Pythons. 
They  occur  in  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 

c»  ca  la'de,  *.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  escalada ;  Ital. 
scaluta,  from  Lat.  scata  =  a  ladder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <t  Mil. :   An  attack  on  a  forti- 
fied place,  in  which  scaling-ladders  are  used 
to  pass  a  ditch  and  mount  a  rampart. 

"  Pack  .  .  .  was  to  make  a  false  attack  by  escalade 
on  the  outwork  of  St.  ItfO.'—AUtm;  HM.  Europe, 

ch.  Ixviii.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  violent  onslaught. 

gs-ca-la'de,  v.t.    [ESCALADE,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   To  scale  ;    to   mount   by 
means  of  ladders. 

"  Pock's  Portuguese  at  the  same  moment  had  tica- 
laded  the  walls  ,.u  the  opposite  side."— Minn:  Hist. 
Europe,  ch.  Ixviii.  13. 

2.  Mil. :  To  storm  by  help  of  ladders. 

es-cal  lo'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escallon,  a 
Spanish  traveller  in  South  America,  who  first 
found  these  plants  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Escal- 
loniacea?.  The  species,  several  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  British  conservatories,  are  South 
American  trees  OP  shrubs,  with  dotted  leaves 
and  white,  pink,  or  red  whorled  flowers. 

gs-cal  lo  m  a  90  se,  tes  cal  lo  ni  c  se, 

«.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escalloni(a),  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceat,  -eae.  ] 

Bot. :  Esmlloniads  :  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  with  alternate,  toothed,  resinously 
glandular  exstipulate  leaves  and  axillary  con- 
spicuous flowers.  Calyx  superior,  five-toothed  ; 
petals  five,  sometimes  temporarily  cohering 
into  a  tube  ;  oestivation  imbricated  ;  stamens 
alternate  with  the  petals  ;  ovary  inferior,  two 
to  three-celled,  with  a  large  polyspermous 
placenta  in  the  axis  ;  stigma  two  to  five-lobed  ; 
seeds  numerous,  minute.  Known  genera  seven, 
species  sixty,  all  from  the  temperate  parts  of 
South  America  and  elsewhere.  If  within  the 
tropics,  then  they  occur  hign  up  on  mountain 
sides.  (Lindley.) 
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es-cal-lo'-nl-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  em* 
loni(a),  and  Eng.,  Ac.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Escalloniaceae  (q.v.). 

c8-cal'-l6p,  6s~cal'-6p,  s.   [O.  Fr.  escalope.] 
[SCALLOP,  *.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Nymphs.  Tritons,  sea-gods,  etcalop  shells,  Ac."— 
Evelyn  :  An  Account  q/  Architect* 

2.  Fig. :  A  regular  curving  indenture  in  the 
border  or  margin  of  anything. 

"  Divided  into  so  many  Jags  or  escallop*  and  cu- 
riously indented.*— Ran :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  figure  of  a  scallop- shell,  which 
was  originally  worn  as 

a  sign  that  the  wearer 
had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James,  at  Compostella, 
in  Spain,  and  now 
borne  on  a  shield  to  in- 
timate that  the  bearer 
or  his  ancestors  had 
been  at  the  Crusades 
or  had  made  long  pil- 
grimages. 

2.  Zool. :   The  molluscous   genus  Pecten. 
The  same  as  Scallop  and  Scallop-shell  (q.v.)i 

es  cal  16  pee,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  an  escutcheon,  &c 

which  is  covered  with        

curved  lines,  resem- 
bling  the  outline  of  a 
scallop-shell,  and  over- 
lapping each  other. 

Ss-cal'-dp,  «.     [ESCAL- 
LOP.] 

c»  cal  oped,  a.    [Eng. 
escalop;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cut  or 
fashioned  in  the  form 

of  a  scallop-shell,  cut  at  the  edge  or  border 
into  segments  of  a  circle. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  ESCALLOP£E  (q.v.). 

*  es-cam'-bl-o,  s.  [Low.  Lat.  escambium  =» 
exchange.] 

Law :  A  writ  or  authority  given  to  mer- 
chants to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  persons 
beyond  the  seas. 

Ss-cap'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  escape);  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  escaped  or  avoided ; 
avoidable. 

es  ca  pa'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  scappata=* 
an  escape,  fern,  of  pa.  par.  of  scappare  =  to 
escape.)  [ESCAPE,  v.] 

*  1.  A  wild  fling  of  a  horse  ;  a  kicking  with 
the  hind  legs. 

"  He  entered  first  and  with  a  graceful  pride, 
His  tiery  Arab  dexterously  di  J  guide. 
Who  while  his  rider  every  stand  surveyed. 
Sprung  loose,  aud  flew  into  an  tsca/iade." 

llryden :  1  Cunyuett  of  Oranaita,  L  L 

2.  A  wild  freak  or  prank  ;  a  mad  frolic. 

es-ca'pe,  v.t.  &  I.  [O.  Fr.  escaper,  eschaper; 
Fr.  echapper,  from  Lat.  ex  cappa  =  out  of  a 
cape  or  cloak  ;  so  that  to  escape  is  to  free  one- 
self, or  slip  out  of  one's  cape  aud  get  away  ; 
Ital.  scappare  =  to  escape  ;  Low  Lat.  escapium 
=  flight,  escape.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  get  away  from  ;  to  avoid  by  flight ; 
to  elude,  to  evade ;   to  get  out  of  the  way 
or  power  of. 

"  Where  his  own  person,  eagerly  punned, 
Hardly  (liy  boat)  etcaped  the  multitude." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wan,  vll.  1«. 

2.  To  pass  or  remain  unnoticed  or  unob- 
served by. 

"Men  are  blinded  by  ignorance  anderrour:  many 
tilings  may  etcape  them.  In  many  they  may  be  de- 
ceived."— Hooker. 

3.  To  pass  away  from  ;  to  be  forgotten  by ; 
as,  To  escape  one's  memory. 

4.  To  be  uttered  by  inadvertence ;  as,  Not 
a  word  has  escaped  me  on  the  matter. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flee  away  ;  to  avoid  danger  or  harm 
by  flight ;  to  make  one's  escape  ;  to  seek  or 
obtain  safety  or  liberty  by  flight. 

"  KV<II«  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  theo.  neither 
stay  thou  In  all  the  plain :  eKape  to  the  mountain 
lest  thou  be  consumed  —Oeneiii  xix.  17. 


*tc,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  avoid  or  elude  notice  ;   to  pass  or 
remain  unnoticed  or  untouched  ;   to  be  over- 
looked. 

"  Detli  manaseth  every  age,  and  smit 
In  each  etitat,  for  ther  etcapeth  noli." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,999. 

3.  To  find  a  means  of  discharge  or  exit  from 
anything  which  incloses  or  contains  ;  to  leak  ; 
as,  Gas  escapes  from  a  pipe. 

A.  To  l«  carried,  conveyed,  or  transported 
in  any  way  ;  as,  A  plant  escapes  from  cultiva- 
tion. 

H  Crabh  thus  discriminates  between  to  es- 
cape, to  elude,  and  to  evade:  "The  idea  of 
being  disengaged  from  that  which  is  not 
agreeable  is  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  all 
these  terms  ;  but  escape  designates  no  means 
by  which  this  is  effected  ;  elude  and  evade 
define  the  means,  namely,  the  efforts  which 
are  used  by  oneself :  we  are  simply  disengaged 
when  we  escape ;  but  we  disengage  ourselves 
when  we  elude  and  evade  :  we  escape  from 
danger  ;  we  elude  the  search  :  our  escapes  are 
often  providential,  and  often  narrow ;  our 
success  in  eluding  depends  on  our  skill :  there 
are  many  bad  men  escape  hanging  by  the  mis- 
take of  a  word.  There  are  many  who  escape 
detection  by  the  art  with  which  they  elude 
observation  and  enquiry.  Elude  and  evade 
both  imply  the  practice  of  art :  but  the 
former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter 
of  words  as  well  as  actions :  a  thief  eludes 
those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous 
modes  of  concealment ;  he  evades  the  interro- 
gatories of  the  judge  by  equivocating  replies. 
He  is  said  to  elude  a  punishment,  and  to  evade 
a  law."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fa-ca  pe,  ,<.    [ESCAPE,  r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  escaping  from  danger  or  hurt 
by  flight ;  a  fleeing  from. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  king's  etcape  taken  notice  of  by 
the  guards. "—Ludlote:  Memoirt,  i.  191. 

2.  The  state  of  having  escaped  or  avoided 
danger  or  hurt. 

"  Men  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  eicapet  oat 
of  such  dangers  as  have  enclosed  them,  and  which 
hove  seemed  inevitable."— Adduon. 

*  3.  An  excuse  ;  a  means  or  ground  for  es- 
caping. 

"  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  despise  to  remember  what- 
soever he  found  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  among 
the  heathen,  that  he  might  take  from  them  all  escape 
by  way  of  ignorance."—  Raleigh :  Hist,  of  the  World. 

*  4.  An  excursion,  a  sally. 

"  We  made  an  etcnpe,  not  so  much  to  seek  our  own, 
A*  to  be  instruments  of  your  safety." 

Denhfim  :  Sophy,  ill.  L 

•5.  A  flight,  a  sally. 

"Thousand  'tcape*  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams." 

Shakei/>. :  feature  for  feature,  iv.  1. 

*  6.  An  oversight,  a  mistake, 

"  In  transcribing  there  woull  be  less  care  taken,  as 
the  language  was  less  understood,  and  so  the  etcapet 
less  subject  to  observation."— Brerewood :  On  Lan- 
guage. 

7.  An  escaping  or  finding  a  means  of  dis- 
charge or  exit  from  anything  which  encloses 
or  contains ;  a  leakage  ;  as,  an  escape  of  gas 
from  a  pipe. 

*  8.  An  irregularity,  a  transgression. 

"  Dost  thou  behold 

With  watchful!  eyes  the  subtile  'Kapet  of  men?  " 
R.  \yilmot:  Tancred  *  Gttmunda,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  part  of  a  column  where  it 
springs  out  of  the  base  ;  the  apophyge. 

2  Hot. :  A  plant  which  has  escaped  from  a 
garden,  and  now  grows  apparently  but  not 
really  wild. 

"  Whether  the  hill  could  be  considered  as  a  habitat 
for  the  Columbine  in  its  wild  state,  or  whether  the 
plant  bad  not  originally  been  an  etcape"  —  t'din.  t 
Olatg.  Geol.  Sac.  Excursion,  in  Weekly  Scottman,  June 
fsVUML 

3.  Law:  Violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
-some  lawful  restraint.    For  example,  if  the 

sheriff,  upon  a  capias  directed  unto  him,  takes 
a  person,  and  endeavours  to  carry  him  to  gaol, 
and  he  in  the  way,  either  by  violence  or  by 
flight,  breaks  from  him,  this  is  called  an  escape. 
(Powel.) 

"  An  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  pro- 
cess, by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  before  he 
is  put  in  hold,  is  also  an  offence  furainst  public  justice, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  officer  per- 
mitting such  etcape,  either  by  negligence  or  con- 
nivance, is  evidently  much  more  culpable  than  the 
prisoner ;  but  private  individuals,  who  have  persons 
lawfully  in  their  custody,  are  not  less  guilty  of  this 
offence  if  they  suffer  them  illegally  to  depart,  for  they 
may  at  any  time  protect  themselves  from  liability  by 
delivering  over  their  prisoner  to  a  peace-officer."— 
Blackttone :  Comment.,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

4.  TeUg. :  Leakage  of  current  from  the  line- 


wire  to  ground,  caused  usually  by  defective  in- 
sulation and  contact  with  partial  conductors. 
5.  Engin. :  The  same  asjire-escape  (q.v.). 

escape-valve, *. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  loaded  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  steam, 
or  of  water  carried  mechanically  from  the 
boilers  with  the  steam  ;  a  priming  valve. 

2.  A  valve  fitted  to  the  feed-pipe  as  a  means 
of  exit  for  the  surplus  water. 

3.  A  valve  which  affords  escape  to  steam  in 
a  given  contingency  :  upon  excessive  pressure 
by  a  safety-valve,  to  announce  low-water,  &c. 

escape-warrant,  s. 

Law  :  A  warrant  or  process  addressed  to  all 
sheriffs,  &c.,  to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  proper  custody. 

escape-wheel,  s. 

HOT.  :  These  are  various  in  form  ;  the  wheel 
is  acted  upon  by  the  spring  or  weight  of  the 
clock  or  watch,  and  is  allowed  an  intermittent 
rotation,  one  tooth  at  a  time,  and  the  pendu- 
lum or  balance-wheel  which  thus  regulates 
the  movement  becomes  the  time-measurer. 
The  pallets  on  the  oscillating  pendulum  arbor 
allow  the  teeth  to  escape,  one  at  a  time.  [ES- 
CAPEMENT.] (Knight.) 

s- cape -ment,  scape  -ment,  s.  [Eng. 
escape;  -ment.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  escaping  ;  an 
escape. 

2.  Hor. :  A  device  intervening  between  the 
power  and  the  time-measurer  in  a  clock  or 
watch,  to  convert  a  continuous  rotary  into  an 
oscillating  isochronous  movement.  It  is  acted 
on  by  each.  The  power,  through  the  escape- 
ment, imparts  to  the  pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel  an  impulse  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
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friction  of  the  latter  .ind  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  vibrations. 
The  time-measurer  (pendulum  or  Glance- 
wheel)  acts  through  the  escapement  to  cause 
the  motion  of  the  train  to  be  intermittent. 
Clocks  and  watches  are  generally  named  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  their  escapement ;  as— 
Chronometer,  Crown-wheel,  Cylinder,  Dead- 
beat,  Detached,  Duplex,  Horizontal,  and 
Lever  escapement,  Ate.  (See  these  words.) 

*  es-cap'-er,  *.    [Eng.  escape) ; -er.]   One  who 
or  that  which  escapes. 

"  Let  none  go  forth  nor  escape  out  of  the  city  [in  the 
margin,  let  no  etcaper  go}"— 2  Kinyt  ix.  15. 

es-cap  irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [ESCAPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  avoiding  danger 
or  hurt  by  flight ;  an  escape. 

"None  escaped  [in  the  margin,  there  was  not  an 
etcaping].'— 2  Chron.  xx.  24. 

*  os-car  (1),  *  es-char',  *.    [Pr.  eschare.]   A 
scar  or  hard  scab  upon  a  hurt,  sore,  wound, 

&C.       [SCAR.] 

"Cause  the  thick  routes  and  etcarret  that  grow 
about  the  brims  of  ulcers  to  fall  off."-/".  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  xxx..  ch.  xiii. 

es  car  (2),  es'-kar, «.    [Ir.] 

Geol. :  A  local  Irish  term  for  drift  (q.v.). 

[SCOUB.] 

"  A  region  so  broken,  and  which  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  obscured  by  drifted  materials  (the  etcar  of  Ire- 
Und)."— liurchiton  :  Siluria,  ch.  vii. 

*  es-car'-bun-cle,  *.    [CARBUNCLE.] 

*  es-car  -ga-toire  (toire  as  twar),  s.  [Fr. , 
from  escarg'ot  =  a  snail.]    A  nursery  or  breed- 
ing-place for  snails. 

"At  the  Capuchins  I  saw  etcargatoira,  which  I  took 
the  more  notice  of.  because  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  ex- 
cellent food,  when  they  are  well  dressed."— Aaditon. 


£s-carp',   v.t.     [Pr   escarper  =  to  cut  away, 
rocks,  &c.,  in  slopes,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
accessible.]    [SCABP.] 
Fort. :  To  cut  or  form  in  a  slope. 
"  The  glacis  was  all  etcarped  upon  the  live  rock."— 
Carlelnn  :  Memoirt,  p.  132. 

es  carp ,  es-carpe,  scarp,  s.    [ESCARP,  v. ; 

SCARP,  s.] 

Fort. :  That  side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  or 
in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of 
the  rampart ;  a  scarp.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ditch  is  the  counterscarp  (q.v.).  [SCARP  ; 
COUNTERSCARP.  ] 

es-carp  -ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  escarper  =  to 
cut  away  iu  slopes.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  precipitous  or  abrupt  face 
of  a  hill  or  ridge  of  land  ;  a  cliff. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  Ground  cut  away  so  as  to  present 
a  nearly  perpendicular  face,  and  thus  render 
the  position  inaccessible  to  an  enemy. 

2.  Geog  &  Geol. :  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge 
of  high  land. 

es-car'-tel,  v.t.  [O.  FT.  escarleter  ;  Fr.  cans 
teler  =  to  quarter.] 

Her.  :  To  cut  or  notch  in  a  square  form,  01 
across. 

es  car  -tel-ee,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Cut  or  notched  in  a  square  form,  07 
across. 

t  Ssch,  t  esche,  s.  [Asa.]  (Scotch  and  North 
of  England  dialect.  Esche  is  in  Prompt.  Pan.) 

es9h-a  lot ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Jiut. :  A  small  species  of  onion  or  garlic, 
MUum  ascalonicum.  [SHALLOT.] 

§8 -char',  s.  [Fr.  escarre,  from  Gr.  ccrxop* 
(esckura)  —  a  grate,  a  pan  of  coals.]  [SCAB.] 

Surg. :  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot 
applications. 

gs  -cha-ra,  *.  [Lat.  eschara  =  Gr.  «<rx«P* 
(eschu'ra)  —  a  fireplace  ;  a  scab  or  eschar  on 
a  wound  caused  by  burning.] 

1.  Zopl:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Escharidse  (q.v.). 

2.  Palaeont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
times  till  now.      In    1854  Professor  Morris 
enumerated  twelve  species  as  fossil  in  Britain. 

es-char  -I-dw,  s.pl  [Lat.  eschar^a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa, 
suborder  Cyelostpmata(q.v.).    The  coenoecium 
is  erect  and  rigid,  with  the  cells  arranged 
quincuncially  in  a  single  plane  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  frond. 

2.  I'altKont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
period  till  now. 

es  -  cha  -  rot  ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fo-xapwTueck 
(escharotikos)  =  tit  to  form  an  eschar ;  co-xopow 
(escharoo)  —  to  form  a  scab.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  of  de- 
stroying the  flesh ;  caustic. 

B.  ^is  substantive : 

Surg.  :  A  strong  caustic,  which  produces  an 
eschar.  [CAUSTICS.] 

"An  eschar  was  made  by  the  catharetic,  which  ws> 
thrust  off,  and  continued  the  use  of  etc&arixtu."  — 
H'iitman :  Surgery. 

es-cha-td-l6g'-ic-aL,  a.  [Eng.  eschatolog(y)  ; 
-icai.J  Relating  to  "or  in  any  way  connected 
with  eschatology. 

"  Every  form  of  religion,  of  any  degree  of  develop- 

ment,  has  its  own  achutoloyical  expectations."— Tan 
Ootterzee:  ChrMian  DogmaUct,  ii.  775. 

es-cha-tol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  tschotok>g(y) ; 
-ist.\  A  writer  on  eschatology  ;  one  who  treats 
of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

"  The  eichiitolvgist  of  the  book  of  DanieL"— Matthew 
Arnold :  Latt  Suayt  (Fret,  p.  xxix). 

eS-Cha-t6T-0-gy,  s.  [Gr.  i<r\a.ro^  (etchatos) 
=  the  last  in  position  or  in  time,  and  Aoyos 
(logos)  —  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  eschatologie.] 

Theol. :  The  department  of  inquiry  which 
treats  of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  the  roll 
of  scripture  prophecy — viz.,  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  second  destruction  of 
the  world,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  final 
award. 

"No  account  is  token  of  universalism  In 
—Athenaum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 


o6tl,  boy:  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  'horns,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shnn;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  zhun,    -tlous,  -aious,  -cious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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eschaunge— escudero 


es-channge,  s.  &,  v.    [EXCHANGE  s.  &  V.) 

es-cheat,  *es-chete,  *es-cheyte,  '  es- 
chyte,  *  ex -cheat,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschet  = 
that  which  falls  to  one,  rent ;  escheoir ;  FT. 
tchoir  =  to  fall  to  one's  share ;  Low  Lat.  excculo 
sa  to  fall  upon  :  ex  —  out,  and  cado  —  to  fall.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  return,  a  gain,  a  profit. 

'  To  make  one  great  by  others  loss*  is  bad  excheat." 
Upenwr:  f.  Q.,  I.  v.  !». 

XL  Law: 

1.  English  Law: 

(1)  The  reverting  of  any  land  or  tenements 
to  tiie  lord  of  the  fee,  or  to  the  crown,  which 
might  happen  either  through  failure  of  heirs 
or  through  corruption  of  blood.     Lands,   if 
freehold,  escheat  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the 
manor ;  if  copyhold,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Escheat  by  corruption  of  blood  was  abolished 
by  the  Felony  Act,  33  &  34  Viet.,  ch.  xxiii. 
The  two  kinds  of  escheat  were  formerly  called 
escheat  propter  defectum  sanguinii  and  esclieat 
propter  delictum  tenentis. 

"The  last  consequence  of  tenure  In  chivalry  was 
acheat;  which  took  place  if  the  tenant  died  without 
heirs  ox  hia  blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  by 
commission  of  treason  or  felony.  In  such  cases  the 
laud  escheated  or  full  back  to  the  lord— that  is,  the 
tenure  was  determined  b.  breach  of  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  feudal  donation.  In  the  one  case,  there 
were  no  heirs  of  the  blood  of  the  first  feudatory,  to 
which  heirs  alone  me  grant  of  the  feud  extended ;  in 
the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpetrating  an  atrocious 
crime,  forfeited  his  feud,  which  he  held  under  the 
implied  condition  that  he  should  not  be  a  traitor  or 
felon."—  Blackttone  :  Commentaries  bk.  H.,  ch.  8. 

(2)  The  place  or  district  within  which  the 
king  or  the  lord  of  a  manor  can  claim  escheats. 

(3)  A  writ  which  lies  where  the   tenant, 
having  estate  of  fee-simple  in  any  lands  or 
tenements  holden   of  a  superior  lord,  dies 
seized  without   heir-general    or  especial,  to 
recover  the  escheats  from  the  person  in  pos- 
session. 

(4)  Lands  or  tenements  which  fall  to  the 
lord  by  escheat. 

"  If  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  Justice  do  not  pro- 
tect the  people,  if  he  have  no  certain  revenue  or 
etcheati.  I  cannot  say  that  such  a  country  is  con- 
quered."— Daviet :  On  Ireland. 

2.  Scots  IMUI  :  The  forfeiture  Incurred  by  a 
man  who  is  denounced  as  a  rebel. 

3.  American  IMW  :   The  reverting  of  real 
property  to  the  state  in  default  of  any  persons 
legally  entitled  to  hold  the  same. 

eVcheat ,  v.i.  &  t.    [ESCHEAT,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  be  forfeited  or  given  over. 
IL  Law: 

1.  English  Law  :  To  revert  to  the  crown  or 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  consequence  of  a 
failure  of  heirs. 

"  I  knew  many  good  freeholders  executed  by  martial 
law,  whose  lands  were  thereby  saved  to  their  heii-s, 
which  should  have  otherwise  rtcheated  to  her  majesty." 
—Sftmer  :  Preient  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  American  Law :  To  fall  or  revert  to  the 
•tate  through  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture 
tor  treason. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  forfeit  through  failure  of  heirs. 


*  2.  Fig. :  To  forfeit,  to  abandon. 

"As  doubtful!  whether  t  should  en-heated  be 

To  ruine.  or  redeem 'd  to  majesty." 

Carturriyht :  On  Chritt  Church  BuUdingt. 

e"B  cheat-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  escheat;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  escheated ;  liable  to 
escheat. 

is-cheatf-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  es- 
cheat ;  -age.]  The  right  of  succeeding  to  an 
escheat. 

"In  those  time*  were   established   the  ridiculous 

rights  of  etchtatage  and  shipwrecks."— ilontetyuieu  : 

Spirit  of  the  Lam,  bk.  »*i.,  ch.  xill. 

£s  -  9heat  or,  *es- cheat -our,  "es- 
chet-our,  s.  [Eng.  escheat, ;  -or.] 

Law :  An  officer  appointed  in  every  county 
to  observe  the  escheats  of  the  crown  in  that 
County,  and  certify  them  into  the  exchequer. 

"  The  name  etcheator  Cometh  from  the  French  word 
ttchtmr,  which  lignlfleth  to  ha|>]*n  or  fall  out ;  and 
be  by  his  place  Is  to  search  into  any  profit  nccruing  to 
the  crown  by  casualty,  by  the  condemnation  of  male- 
factors. i«nons  dying  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  him 
in  minority,  *c."— fuller:  Worthiet;  tiomertetthire. 


"es  Checked,  a.  [CHECKED.]  Checkered, 
checked. 

"An  English   knight  that  bare   armes,   etchecked 
slluer  and  gules."— Halinthed :  Edward  Jit.  (an.  1X40). 

es9h'-er-ite,  s.  [Oer.  escherit.  Named  after 
Stockar-Escher,  one  of  those  who  analyzed  it.] 
Min.:A  brownish-yellow,  some  what  greenish 
epidote  found  at  Mount  St.  Gothard.  Dana 
places  it  under  his  first  or  ordinary  variety  of 
epidote. 

*  tSs'-che-vin,  s.      [Fr.  echevin  =  a  sheriff.] 
The  elder  or  warden,  who  was  principal  of  an 
ancient  guild. 

es -ohew  (ew  as  u),  *es-chewe,  *  es- 
chiwc,  *  es  chue,  *  es  chy we,  v.t.  &  i. 
TO.  Fr.  eschever,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sciuhan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  schiuhen  =  (1)  to  frighten,  (2)  to 
fear,  shy  at,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  U.  Ger. 
schiech,  schich;  Ger.  scheu  =  shy  (q.v.).J 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  flee  from  ;  to  shun,  to  avoid. 

"  For  thy  my  soune,  if  thou  wolt  live 

In  virtue,  thou  must  vice  eichewe." 

Ooaer :  O.  A.,  i. 

*  2.  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

"  What  cannot  be  eichewed  must  be  embraced." 

Shaketp :  Merry  Wivet,  v.  6. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

"  Her  eschewing  to  be  in  my  company.  '—Ludlou : 
Jlemoiri ;  Lett.  Papert,  iii.  250. 

*  es-che  w  -ance  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Eng.  eschew ; 
-ance.}     The  act  of  eschewing,   avoiding,  or 
shunning ;  escape,  avoidance. 

Ss-chew'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eug.  eschew ;  -er.] 
One  who  eschews,  shuns,  or  avoids. 

*  es  9hew^meiit  (ew  as  u),  s.   [ Eng.  eschew ; 
-meat.]    The  act  of  eschewing;  esciiewauce  ; 
avoidance. 

each  scholtz  -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  a  botanist.] 

1.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese  (Poppies). 
The  species  are  yellow-flowered,  and  are  akin 
to  Glaucium.  They  have  been  introduced  into 
British  gardens  from  their  native  region,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  adjacent  parts.    It  has  been 
proposed  to  exchange  the  name  Eschscholtzia 
for  Chryseis. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ctenophora,  family  or 
sub-triba  Saccatae. 

*  Ss-ohutch'-eon,  *.    [ESCUTCHEON.  ] 
es'-Chy-nite,  s.    [YE.SCHYNITE.] 

ea-clat'-te,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  esclater  = 
to  shiver.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  shivered 
by  a  battle-axe. 

es-co-bard'-ism,  *.  [Fr.  etxobard(er) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  French  verb,  whence  the 
English  substantive  is  derived,  is  a  coinage 
from  the  name  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit  casuist, 
Antonio  Escobar  y  Mendoza  (1589-1669),  and 
the  author  of  the  proposition  that  purity  of 
intention  may  justify  actions  which  morality 
and  human  law  hold  blameworthy.  He  was 
attacked  by  Pascai  and  ridiculed  by  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau.  Hia  laxity  has 
been  cei.sured  by  the  Church.)  Equivocation, 
casuistry  in  a  bad  sense. 

es  co-be'-dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escobedo,  a 
Spanish  botanist.] 

Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Esco- 
bediete  (q.  v.).  Two  species  are  known  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

Ss-co-be'-di-o-ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escobe- 
din,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceee,  sub-order 
Antirrhiuidese. 

*  es-coch  -eon,  s.    [ESCUTCHEON.] 

es'-cort,  s.  [Fr.  escorte  =  a  guide,  a  convoy, 
from  Ital.  scorta  =  an  escort  or  guide,  fern.  pa. 
par.  of  scugege  =  to  see,  guide,  from  Lat. 
*  excorrigo,  from  ex  =  out,  and  corrigo  =  to 
correct.] 

1.  A  guard  or  convoy  of  armed  men,  which 
attends  upon  any  person,  baggage,  munitions, 
&c.,  while  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
anotht 
an  cm 

"  The  troops  of  my  etcort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
rate.'— liurki:  Workt.  vol.  U.,  Lett,  from  W.  UaKingt. 


ither,  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
enemy,  or  for  general  security. 


2.  A  guard  of  honour  in  attendance  upon 
any  porson  of  rank,  dignity,  or  official  posi- 
tion. 

3.  Guidance,  protection,  care,  as,  To  act  as 

escort  to  a  lady. 

es-cort',  v.t.    [ESCORT,  s.] 

1.  To  act  as  escort  to  ;  to  attend  upon  while 
moving  from  place  to  place,  as  a  protection 
against  danger. 

"  She  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  gentlemen 
who  volunteered  to  floor*  her."— Hacaulay :  ffitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  attend  upon  :  as,  To  escort  a  lady. 

*  es:cot ,  s.    [Fr.]    [Scor,  s. ;  SHOT,  s.]    A  tax 
paid  in  boroughs  and  corporations  towards 
the  support  of  the  community,  which  is  called 
scot  and  lot. 

*  Ss-cot',  v.t.    [EscoT,  s.]    To  pay  the  reckon- 
ing for ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

"  What,  are  they  children  I    Who  maintains  them  t 
How  are  they  etcotedt"     Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  ii.  1 

*  es-cou-ade ,  s.    [Fr.]    A  squad  (q.v.). 

*es-c6"ut',  s.      [O.  Fr.  escoute.]     A  scout,  a 
spy.]    [SCOUT,  s.] 

"They  were  well  entrenched,  having  good  etoout 
abroad,  and  sure  watch  within."— Bay  ward. 

*  es-crlpt,  s.   [O.  Fr.)  A  writing.  (Cockeram.) 


escri  toire  (toire  as  twar),  s.     [O.  Fr. 

escriptoire,  from  Lat.  scriptorium  =  a  place  for 
writing  ;  scribe  =  to  write  ;  Fr.  ecritoire.]  A 
writing-desk ;  generally  fixed,  and  having  a 
falling  leaf.  It  is  commonly  corrupted  into 
Secretary. 


es-crl-tor'-l-al,  a.  [Eng.  escritoir(e) ;  -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  escritoire. 

es-crod',  s.  [SCROD.]  A  small  cod  broiled ; 
a  scrod. 

es-crol ,  s.    [SCROLL.] 

Her. :  A  scroll ;  a  slip  of  paper,  parchment, 
&c.,  on  which  the  motto  is  written. 

*  es-<srdw',  s.    [O.  Fr.  escroe,  escroue ;  Norm, 
Fr.  escrows.] 

Law :  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to 
be  held  by  him,  till  the  grantee  has  performed 
or  fulfilled  some  certain  condition,  ami  not 
to  take  effect  till  such  condition  has  been 
fulfilled,  when  it  has  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
grantee. 

*  es-cry',  *  es-crie,  v.t.  [ASCRY.]  To  descry, 
to  detect,  to  discover. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  fleete  was  eicried  by 
an  English  pinaase."— HasMuyt :  Voyaget,  i.  596. 

*e"s'-CU-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Norm.  Fr. ; 
Fr.  ecuage,  escuaye,  from  Low  Lat.  scvtagium, 
from  Lat.  scutum;  Fr.  ecu,  escu  =  a  shield.) 

Feud.  Syst. :  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a 
tenant  in  lieu  of  personal  attendance  on  the 
lord  in  knight  service.  It  came  at  last  to  be 
levied  by  assessment  at  so  much  for  every 
knight's  fee.  The  tirst  time  this  appears  to 
have  been  done  was  in  5th  Henry  II.,  for  his 
expedition  to  Toulouse  ;  but  it  soon  came  to 
be  so  universal  that  personal  attendance  fell 
quite  into  disuse.  [ScL'TAOE.] 

"  JSicuaffe,  that  if,  service  of  the  shield,?!'  either  un- 
certain or  certain.  Etcuage  uncertain  ,s  likewise  two- 
fold :  first,  where  the  tenant  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to 
follow  his  lord,  going  in  person  to  the  king  s  warn  so 
many  days.  The  days  of  such  service  seem  to  have 
been  rated  liy  the  quantity  of  the  laud  BO  holden  :  as,  if 
it  extend  to  a  whole  knights  fee,  then  the  tenant  was 
bound  thus  to  follow  his  lord  forty  days.  A  knight's 
C:»  was  so  much  laud  as.  In  those  days,  was  accounted 
oufficient  living  for  a  knight ;  and  that  was  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  as  some  think,  or  eight  hundred 
tu  others,  or  £15  per  annum,  sir  Thonuui  Smith  siilth, 
that  cental  eguettru  is  £w  revenue  in  free  hinds.  It 
t!i.  laud  extend  but  to  half  a  knights  fee,  then  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord  but  twenty  day*. 
The  other  kind  of  this  etcuage  uncertain  is  called 
Castleward,  where  the  tenant  is  bound  to  defend  » 
castle.  KKuage  certain  is  where  the  tenant  is  set  at  • 
certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  uncer- 
tain services."— t'oux-J. 

es-cu  do,  s.    [Sp.] 

Numis. :  A  Spanish  coin  containing  ten 
reales.  Ten  escudos  are  -  £1  sterling.  (.States- 
man's Year  Hook  (1870),  p.  4Q5. 

"*  8g-cil-de'-r6,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  scvtariut, 
from  scvtum  —  a  shield.]  A  shield -bearer,  an 
esquire,  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank  ; 
a  lady's  page. 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  m  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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J6»-cu-la'-pi-an,  a.  [Lat.  JEscvlapius,  the 
god  "of  medioiiie.  He  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Apollo  and  Corouis,  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  bearing  a  staff,  round 
which  a  serpent  is  twined.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  medicine  or  healing ;  medical. 

"  Fur  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lorenzo  T    Not 
For  Etculavi'iit  but  for  moral  aid." 

Young :  Sight  Thought!,  ii.  45,  46. 

2s'-cn-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esculentus,  from  *esco 
=  to  eat ;  esca  =  food. 

A.  As  adj. :  Fit  or  good  for  food ;  eatable  ; 
edible. 

"  A  number  of  herbs  are  not  aculent  atall."— Bacen : 
Ifatnral  Hittory,  5  630. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  is  fit  or  good 
for  food,  or  eatable. 

"This  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  plants,  where  the 
root  is  the  eimtent.  as  radish  aud  parsnips,  it  will 
make  the  root  the  greater."— Bacon  :  Natural  ttittory. 

es  -cu-lme,  s.    [^ESCULINE.] 

es-ciitch-eon  'es-chutch-eon,  *es- 
coch  eon,  '  es  coch  on,  scutch-eon, 

s.     [O.  Fr.  escusson,  from  Low  Lat.  scutlonem, 
accus.  of  sciitio,  from  Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield  ; 
Fr.  ecusson.] 
I.  Ordinary  Jjanguage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  An  ornamental  plate,  such  as  \a  used  on 
•  coffin  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name,  age, 
Ac.  of  the  deceased  person. 

3.  A  perforated  plate  to  finish  an  opening, 
as  the  keyhole  plate  of  a  door,  drawer,  or  desk. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  shield  on  which  coat-armour 
is  represented ;  the  shield  of  a  family.    It  ori- 
ginally took  the  simple  form  of  the  knight's 
war-shield,  but  was   aftewards  varied  in   a 
fanciful  manner. 

"  All  laughed  ;  the  Landlord's  face  grew  red 

As  his  escutcheon  on  the  walL" 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wai/tide  Inn  (Interlude). 

2.  Naut. :   The   compartment   on  a  ship's 
•tern  on  which  her  name  is  written. 

3.  Zool. :  An  impression  existing  behind  the 
beaks  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  distinguished  from 
one  placed  before  them,  which  is  called  a 
Lunule  (q.v.).    (S.  P.  Woodward.)     • 

escutcheon  of  pretence. 

Her. :  The  small  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
an  heiress  placed  in  the  centre  of  her  hus- 
band's shield,  instead  of  being  impaled  with 
his  arms. 

*  e's-cutch'-eoned,  o.    [Eng.  escutcheon  ;  -ed.} 
Having  an  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms. 

"  For  what,  gay  friend  !  is  this  etcutc-Tttoned  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night?" 

Young:  Kight  Thought*,  ii.  356,  857. 

jfcs-dras,  s.      [Gr.  'Eo-fipas  (Esdras)  =  Ezra 

(q.v.).] 

Apocrypha:  Two  books  constituting  ttie 
first  and  second  of  the  collection  called  the 
Apocrypha. 

(1)  First  Book  of  Esdras:  The  first  of  the  books 
just   mentioned.      The   Vulgate    makes   the 
canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  1  Ezra,  1  Xeliemiah, 
S  Ezra,  and  1st  and  2nd  Esdras,  3  and  4  Ezra 
respectively.    So  does  the  6th  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.    The  nucleus  of  the  book  is 
iii.  1 — v.  6 ;   from  this  ]>art  comes  the  oft 
quoted  Magna  est  veritas,  et  preralebit.    The 
rest  of  the  work  consists  of  compilations  more 
or  less  altered  from  the  canonical  Ezra  and 
Neheiniah.      The  book  seems  to  have  been 
composed  in  Palestine.    The  author  and  date 
are  unknown.     Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  it  must 
have  existed  at  least  a  century  l>efore  Christ. 
Singularly    enough    the   Council    of    Trent, 
generally  so  liberal  in  its  reception  of  apocry- 
phal books  into  the  Canon,  rejected  this. 

(2)  Second  Book  of  Esdras :  The  second  book 
of  the  Apocrypha  in    the    English  version, 
which  in  this  respect  follows  the  Zurich  Bible. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  authority  and  date.    Dr.  Ginsburg  assigns 
it  to  about  50  B.C.,  and  believes  the  author  to 
have  been  a  Jew,  interpolations  having,  how- 
ever, teen  subsequently  made  by  a  Christian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  rejected  this  work  like 
the  First  Book  of  Esdras. 

*ese,  s.    [EASE,*.] 

*  es e,  v.t.  &  i.    [EASE,  v.] 
*ese'-ment,  s.    [EASEMENT.] 


es-em-plas'-ttc,  a.  [Gr.  to-  (es)  =  into ;  iv 
(hen)  =  one,  and  irAao-riKo's  (plastikos)  =  mould- 
ing, shaping.]  Moulding,  shaping  or  fashion- 
ing into  one. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  Coleridge's  rtrmplattie  will 
find  any  considerable  favour."— Trtneh :  On  the  Study 
of  Word*,  p.  113. 

es-en-bec-kia,  s.  [Named  after-  Nees  Von 
Esenbeck,  *  celebrated  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaceae,  tribe  Pilocarpese. 
Tlie  bark  of  Esenbeckia  febrifuga,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  has  the  properties  of  quiuine,  and  is 
almost  as  effective  as  a  remedy  in  fever. 

eVen-beclt-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Esenbek(ia) ; 
•ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  Esenbeckia  febrifuga.  . 

es'-er-ine,  s.  [Esere,  the  native  name  for  the 
Calabar  bean,  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Physostigmin,  CisH-aNsOj.  A  base 
contained  in  the  Calabar  bean,  Physostigma 
venenosum.  An  extract  of  the  bean  is  made 
with  alcohol  and  water,  then  dissolved  in 
water  and  filtered,  and  the  alkaloid  shaken 
out  with  ether ;  it  is  carefully  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
Eserine  is  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  very 
poisonous,  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  45°.  Eserine  exactly 
neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  yields  a 
residue  of  a  blue  colour,  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  stains  the  skin,  and  dyes  s;lk 
blue.  A  trace  of  sulphate  of  eserine  in  solu- 
tion gives  a  red  colour  when  bromine  water 
is  added. 

*  es  -guard  (w  silent),  s.    A  guard  as  escort. 
(Beaumont  £  Fletcher.) 

*es-le,  a.    [EASY.] 

*  es-1-llch,  adv.    [EASILY.] 

es  -kar,  es  -ker,  s.    [ESCAR,  OSAR.] 
£s  -ki-mo,  s.  &  a.    [ESQUIMAUX.] 

»  es-loin ,  *  es-loyn,  *  es-loyne,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  esloiqne r ;  Fr.  eloigner,  from  loin  =  far.] 
[ELGIN.]  To  remove,  to  take  or  put  away. 

"  How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  esloigne  me  thus." 

Donne  :  Poemt,  p.  SS. 

es'- mar -kite,  *.     [Ger.   <fe  Sw.   esmarkit. 
Named  after  Esmark,  the  discoverer  of  No. 
2.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  Esmarkite  of  Erdmann.      The  same    as 
FAHLUNITE  (q.v.). 

2.  Esmarkite  of  Hausmann.     The  same  as 
DATOI.ITE  (q.v.). 

es'-ne-cy\  s.  [O.  Fr.  aisnesse  ;  Fr.  alnesse  = 
priority  of  birth  (Bailey).]  [AISNE.] 

Law :  The  right  of  the  eldest  coparcener  in 
the  case  where  an  estate  descends  to  daughters 
jointly  for  want  of  an  heir  male,  of  making 
the  first  choice  in  the  division  of  the  inherit- 
ance. 

e-sdc'-i-dae,  s.  pi  [Lat.  esox,  genit.  esoc(is)  = 
a  pike,  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Ichthy. :   Pikes.    A  family  of  Abdo^  jial 
Fishes.    The  teeth  are  numerous  and  formid- 
able ;  there  is  no  adipose  fin  like  that  in  the 
Salmonidse.      The    pikes    inhabit   the   fresh 
waters  of  temperate  climates.    [Esox.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Range  in  time  apparently  from 
the  Cretaceous  period  till  now. 

es-6,  pref.  [Gr.  <<roi  (eso),  tl<r<a  (eiso)  =  to, 
within,  into.]  Within. 

es-od'-lc,  o.  [Gr.  cic  (eis)  =  into,  and  odos 
(hodos)  =  a  way.] 

Phys. :  Conducting  influence  to  the  spinal 
marrow.  (Used  of  the  nerves  which  have  this 
function.) 

es-d-en-ter-I'-tls,  «.  [Pref.  eso-,  and  Eng., 
&C.  enteritis  (q.  v.).J 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines. 

es-6-gas:tri'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  e*o-,  and  Eng., 
&C.  gastritis  (q.v. ).] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach. 


e  so-phag'-e-al,  e-so-phag'-e-an.a. 

[CESOPHAGEAL.] 

e-so'ph-a-got'-o-iny,  s.    [<ESOPHAOX>TOSCT.J 
e-soph'-a-gus,  s.    [(ESOPHAGUS.] 

*  e-SO'-pI-an,  a.    [Lat.  JEsopius  ;  Gr.  Aitniirio* 

(Aisopios)  =  pertaining  to  Atoxoiro*  (Aisnpot) 
or  .lEsop.]  Pertaining  to  or  written  by  /Esop  ; 
composed  in  the  manner  or  after  the  style  of 
Jisop. 

"  He  (Alex.  Neckham]  wrote  a  tract  on  the  myth- 
ology of  the  ancient  poets,  Einpian  tallies,  and  a 
system  of  grammar  and  rbetorick.  —  Warton  :  Hittory 
qf  Engliih  Poetry  i.,  diss.  2. 

es-o-teV-Ic,  es-o-teV-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

tcriuTtpiKos  (esoterikns)  =  inner ;  «o-w  (e#5)  = 
within.  The  word  was  first  used  to  describe 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  he  does  not 
use  it  It  was  probably  invented  to  corre- 
spond with  c£<i>Tcpi*ot  (exoterikos)  =  external, 
which  he  does  use.  (Liddell  it  Scott.)] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Hidden,  secret. 

"  His  eioteric  project  was  the  original  project  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  extended  and  modified."— 
Jlacaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

IL  Greek  Phil. :  The  precise  sense  in  which 
eo-iorepiicos  (esoterikos)  was  used  is  not  quite 
clear,  or  rather  it  would  seem  to  have  l>een, 
used  in  different  senses  by  different  Teachers, 
and  sometimes  even  in  different  senses  by  ther 
same  Teacher.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  this 
epithet  was  applied  only  to  those  disciples  who 
had  passed  through  a  long  and  severe  ordeal, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  intimate  communion 
with  the  Master.  In  Platonic  philosophy  the 
word  lias  a  different  meaning.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  Plato  had  two  sets  of  doctrines, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  allusion  of  Aristotle 
(Physica,  iv.  2)  to  the  unwritten  opinions  of 
the  founder  of  the  Academy  is  to  teaching 
which  found  no  place  in  ttie  Dialogues  from 
its  very  simplicity  and  clearness.  Aristotle 
divides'his  works  into  exoteric  and  acroamatic, 
which  word  he  uses  in  the  sense  given  later 
to  esoteric.  They  both  treat  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  the  distinction  has  regard  to 
forms  and  processes  of  the  expositions.  In 
the  former  he  gives  the  elements  that  are 
more  superficial,  and  therefore  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  less  intelligent,  for  the  latter 
he  reserves  the  arguments  that  are  difficult 
and  weighty,  and  most  deserving  the  medita- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  [SXOTEBIC.] 

es-o-teV-ic-al-l^,  adv.  Ifcng.  esoierical ; -ly.} 
In  an  esoteric  manner. 

e's-d-ter'-I-cifsm,  s.  [En^.  <sotcric ;  -wm.) 
Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 

eS-d-teV-lCS,  *.  [ESOTERIC,  ««.]  Mysterion» 
or  occult  doctrines  or  science. 

es-o'-ter-Ism,  *.  [Gr.  co-wrspos  (esoteros)  =» 
inner,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
ESOTERICISM  (q.v.). 

*  es'-o-ter-y,  ».     [Gr.  <o-<ur<pot  (esoteros)  = 
inner.]    Mystery;  hidden  or  occult  doctrines. 

"  The  ancients,  delivering  their  lectures  by  word  of 
moutu,  could  adaijt  their  subjects  to  their  audience. 
reserving  their  esvteriet  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out- 
exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar."— Note  m  Search' t  Fre»- 
mil,  p.  ITS. 

e'-SOX,  *.  [Lat.  esoz ;  Gr.  !<rof  (isox)  =  a  fish, 
from  the  Rhine,  a  pike.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Esocidae.  Snout  protruded,  broad  and  some- 
what flattened ;  gape  wide,  the  palate,  throat, 
and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  thickly  armed  witi 
prominent  teeth  ;  body  lengthened,  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  single,  far  behind  and  opposite 
each  other.  (Couch.)  Esox  lucius  is  tin-  pike 
(q.v.).  Esox  belone  of  Linnaeus,  Block,  and 
Donovan  is  the  Belone  vulgaris  of  Cuvier, 
Fleming,  Jenyns,  and  Yarrell.  [BELONE,  GAB- 
FISH.] 

*  es'-pa-don,  s.     [Ital.  spadone,  from  spada  a 
a  sword.]    A  long  sword  of  Spanish  invention, 
worn  by  foot-soldiers,  or  used  for  decapitation. 

es-pal'-ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [Fr.  espalier? 
Sp.  espalera,  espaldera  ;  Itel.spalliera;  O.  Fr. 
espalde;  Fr.  epaule;  Sp.  espalda ;  Ital.  spala 
=  shoulder.] 

1.  Latt''.e  work  on  which  to  train  and  sup- 
port ornamental  shrubs  or  plants. 

2.  A  row  of  trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice- 
work, so  as  to  constitute  a  shelter  for  plants. 

"  Behold  Villario's  ten  years'  toil  complete, 
His  arbours  darken,  liis  apalirn  meet." 

Pope  :  Moral  Euayt,  iv.  80. 


boil,  boy  :  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t. 
-clan,  -ttan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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CS-pal  -ier  (ier  as  yer),  v.t.  [ESPALIER,  s.] 
To  form  an  espalier  of ;  to  protect  by  means 
of  an  espalier. 

es-par'-cet,  s.  [Fr.  esparceUe  ;  Sp.  esparceta.] 
A  kind  of  Sanfoiu. 

es-par'-to,  s.  [Sp.  esparto,  from  Lat.  spartum 
—  a  grass,  Stipa  tenacissimu. ;  Gr.  <nraprov 
{spartan)']. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  Two  grasses,  Macrochloa 
(formerly  called  Stipa)  tenacissima  and  Lygeum 
spartum.  Tlie  former  is  the  genuine  esparto 
grass.  Proliably  it  was  the  species  used  in 
npaiii  in  Roman  times  for  making  ropes,  mats, 
nets,  whipthongs,  &c.  It  has  continued  to  be 
employed  in  Spain  for  such  purposes  to  the 
present  day ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  it  attracted  notice 
in  Britain  as  a  material  for  paper-making. 
Many  thousand  tons  are  now  annually  im- 
ported for  this  purpose.  It  is  used  also  for 
making  mats,  nets,  baskets,  &c. 

e-spa  -thate,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  out ;  spatka  =  the 
spathe  of  a  palm-tree,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  suff.  -ate.] 
Sot. :  Not  having  a  spathe. 

es  pe   cial  (clal  as  shal),  •  cs-pe-ciall, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  special,  from  Lat.  speciulis  = 
belonging  to  a  particular  kind;  species  =& 
kind.]  Distinguished  or  eminent  in  a  certain 
class  or  kind  ;  special ;  chief ;  particular. 

eVpe  cial  ly.  es  pe  cial  lye  (cial  as 
Bnal),  adv.  [Eng.espetrial;-ly.]  Inanesperial 
manner  or  degree ;  chiefly,  particularly,  prin- 
cipally, mainly. 

"The'j  mid  some  at  the  table,  Nuts  spoil  tender 
teeth,  etpecially  the  teeth  of  the  children."— Bunj/an  : 
Pilyrim't  Proffreti,  pt.  it 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  espe- 
cially, particularly,  principally,  and  chiefly: 
"Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or 
8ui>erlative  in  their  import ;  they  refer  to  one 
object  out  of  many  that  is  superior  to  all : 
principally  and  chiefly  are  comparative  in 
their  import ;  they  designate  in  general  the 
superiority  of  some  objects  over  others.  Espe- 
cially is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  parti- 
cularly, and  principally  expresses  something 
less  general  than  chiefly :  we  ought  to  have 
God  before  our  eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially 
In  those  moments  when  we  present  ourselves 
before  him  in  prayer ;  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid  zone, 
but  partinilarly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  it  is 
principally  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  society  that  we  find  vices  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  be  prevalent ;  patriots  who  declaim  so 
loudly  against  the  measures  of  government  do 
chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely  ?)  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interests."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•£s-pe'-clal-ness  (clal  as  shal), «.  [Eng. 
especial ;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
especial  or  chief. 

"Your  precious  diamond  in  etperialneu."—L»o: 
Sermom  (1614),  p.  2&. 

,  s.    [Fr.]    Hope. 

"To  be  worrt, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Btauds  still  in  etperance,  lives  not  in  fear.'1 

Shakftp. :  Lear,  IT.  1. 

•ea-pi'-al,  *es-pl-allle,  *es-py-all,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  es/iier  =  to  spy  out] 

1.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"This  by  etpinl  sun  I  know.* 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  11.  tt. 

2.  A  spying,  observation,  discovery. 

"Those  (our  garrisons,  issuing  forth  at  such  conve- 
nient times  as  they  sh  11  have  intelligence,  or  etpinl 
npon  the  enemy,  will  drive  him  from  one  side  to 
another."— Spmter:  Pretent  State  of  Ireland. 

fcs-pi'-er,  s.  [Eng.  espy;  -er.]  One  who  es- 
pies or  watches  like  a  spy. 

"  Ye  covetous  misers,  ye  craftv  rtpier*  of  the  neces- 
•Ityof  your  poor  brethren."— Harmar :  Beta;  Serm. 
(14871,  p.  175. 

es'-pl  nel,  «.    [Sp.  etpinel.]    [SPINEL.] 

es'-pi-on-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  espion- 
nafie.]  The  act  or  practice  of  spying ;  the 
employment  of  spies  ;  the  practice  or  act  of 
watching  the  actions  or  conduct  of  others  as 
a  spy. 

fcs  -pi  6tte,  *.    [Fr.] 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  rye. 

•e's-plr'-it-u-ill,  o.  [Fr.  esprit  =»  spirit.] 
Spiritual. 

"  It  seined  a  place  ttnirltuell." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 


es  pla-na  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  etplaner 
=  to'level.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  open,  level  space ;  as  a 
terrace,  walk,  or  drive  along  the  seaside. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  An  extended  glacis.  The  sloping 
of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the 


ESPLANADE. 

open  country.     A  clear  space  between   the 
citadel  and  the  adjacent  houses  of  a  fortified 
town. 
2.  Ilortic. :  A  grass-plot. 

•SB-plees1,  s.  pi.    [0.  Fr.  espies,  espleits,  from 
Low  Lat.  expletice,  from  expletus,  pa.  par.  of 
expleo  =  to  fill  up.] 
Law: 

1.  The  profit  or  products  which  ground  or 
land  yields  ;  as  the  hay  of  the  meadows  ;  the 
feed  of  the  pasture  ;  the  corn  and  grain  of  the 
arable  hind. 

2.  Rents,  services,  and  the  like. 

*es-pous-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  es- 
pous(e);  -age.]  The  act  of  espousing ;  espousal ; 
marriage. 

"  Lead  his  life  in  pun  and  chaste  eiix>utnte."—Lati- 
mer :  Work*,  i.  M. 

es  pous-aL   *  es-pous-aile,    *es  pous 
ayle,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  espouxailles,  from  Lat. 
sponsalw  =a  betrothal,  neut.  pi.  of  sponsalis 
=  of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  is  betrothed  ; 
sponsa  =  one  betrothed.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act 
of  espousing. 

"  The  ambassador  put  his  leg,  stript  naked  to  the 
knee,  between  the  eipoiual  sheets  ;  that  the  ceremony 
might  amount  to  a  consummation."— Bacon  :  Henry 
ril..  p.  80. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing  ;  the 
act  or  ceremony  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a 
a  man  and  woman  to  each  other.   (Frequently 
used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  The  act  of  adopting  or  supporting ;  adop- 
tion. 

"If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  eipoutat  of  his 
cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  which  private 
fortunes  can  lend  him."— Lord  Orford. 

gs-p6"us'-als,  *.  pi.    [ESPOUSAL,  B.  1.] 

e's-poUse',  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  espouser;  Fr. 
epouser ;  O.  Fr.  espouse ;  Fr.  tpouse  =  a  spouse, 
a  wife,  from  Lat.  sponso  =  to  betroth,  to  es- 
pouse, freq.  of  spondeo  =  to  promise,  to  en- 
gage; O.  Sp.  esposar ;  Ital.  sposare.]  [SPOUSE.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   promise,    engage,    or   bestow   as   a 
spouse,  or  in  marriage  ;  to  contract  or  betroth. 

(1)  Followed  by  to : 

"  Deliver  me  my  wife  Hlchal,  which  I  etpouud  to 
me." -2  Sam.  Hi.  14. 

*(2)  Followed  by  with. 

"  Be  had  received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him 
KB  a  person  fled  for  refuge,  and  e$pouted  him  with  bis 
kinswoman.  "—Bacon. 

2.  To  marry,  to  wed  ;  to  take  in  marriage  as 
a  spouse. 

"  His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 
f.'t/tout'-d  the  teacher  of  the  .  illage  school  * 

Wordtmorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  t. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  take  to  oneself. 

"In  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  for  his 
former  favours,  he  eifmtifd  that  quarrel,  anil  declared 
himself  in  aid  of  the  duke."— Bacon :  Benrg  I'll, 

4.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

"The  city,  army,  court,  etpoute  my  cause.*' 

Itryden  :  UfMnitlt  friar,  iv.  2. 


5.  To  accept.  • 

"  ftpoute  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  U. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  be  espoused,  betrothed, 
or  affianced. 

"  They  soon  etpauted ;  for  they  with  ease  were  Joined, 
Who  wen  before  contracted  in  the  mind." 

Dryden. 

*  es  pouse  -ment,  s.    [En*,  esepwut;  went.] 
The  act  of  espousing ;  espousal. 

es  pous   er,  s.    [Eng.  espouse) ;  •«•.] 
1.  One  who  espouses  or  marries. 

"As  wooers  and  eipoiitert.  having  commission  or 
letters  of  credence  to  treat  of  a  marriage."—  Bt>.  Oauden: 
Hieratpiitet  (1663),  p.  156. 

2.  One  who  adopts,  supports,  or  maintains ; 
a  supporter,  an  advocate. 

"The  etpoutert  of  that  unauthorised  and  detestable 
scheme  have  been  weak  enough  to  assert,  that  then 
i»  a  knowledge  in  the  elect,  peculiar  to  those  chosen 
vessels."— Allen:  Serm.  before  Unit,  of  Oxford  (17»1), 
p.  IL 

Ss-pres-si'-vo,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music :  With  expression. 

*  es  prm-gal,  *  es  prm-gald,  «.    [O.  Fr. 

espringalU,  from  espringaller'  =  to  leap,  to 
start.] 

Old  War:  A  military  engine  for  casting 
stones,  &c. 

eVprit  (t  silent).  «.    [Fr.]    Spirit. 

T  Esprit  de  corps:  A  phrase  used  to  ex- 
press the  attachment  which  one  feels  for  the 
class,  body,  or  profession  to  which  he  belongs, 
combined  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  for  its 
honour. 

esprit  d'iva,  s.  An  aromatic  liquor  made 
from  a  composite  plant,  Ptarmica  (Achillea) 
moschata.  (Lindley.) 

*  es-prysed',  o.    [O.  Fr.  esprise.]    Taken. 

"  She  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  espryted  with  ths 
raging  and  intolerable  fire  of  love."— Palace  of  Plea- 
««£<..  vol.  ii.,58. 

8s-py/,  *  es- pi-en,  *  es-py-en,  *  as  pi  - 

en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  espier ;  Fr.  epier  ;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.Ger.  spehdn ;  M.  H.  Ger.  spehen; 
Ger.  spahen  —  to  watch ;  Lat.  specie  =  to 
look  ;,Gr.  o-Kenrofitu  (skeptomai)  =  to  look,  to 
spy  ;  Sansc.  pay,  spay  =  to  spy ;  Ital.  spiare; 
Sw.  speja;  Dan.  sjteide.] 

A.  Transitive  • 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance ;  to  discover. 

"  They  timing  LittJe-Faith  where  he  was,  cauie  gal- 
loping  tip  with  speed."— Bunyan  :  Pilgrim'i  Progrett, 
pt-i. 

2.  To  discover ;  to  see  unexpectedly  or  sud- 
denly. 

"As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  he  etpitd  nil 
money."— Oenetit  xllli  27. 

*  3.  To  spy  out ;  to  examine  as  a  spy. 

"  Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  npy  out  the  laud,  and 
I  brought  him  word  again."— Joihua  xiv.  7. 

4.  To  discover  or  spy  out  something  intended 
to  be  hidden  ;  to  detect. 

"  He  who  before  he  was  eipied  was  afraid,  after  being 
perceived  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon, 
left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was  moved  to  anger."— 
Sidney. 

5.  To  detect,  to  discern,  to  understand. 
"  The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices 

£spied  hath  her  sonnes  plalue  entente." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,744. 

*  6.  To  watch,  to  observe. 

"  Now  question  me  no  more  ;  we  are  rtpyed." 

Shaiustp.  :  Titus  Andrunicui,  U.  t. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  spy  ;  to  watch  or  look  out  narrowly. 

"Stand  by  the  way  and 
what  is  douef  "— Jeremiah  i 

2.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  discern. 

11  Likewise  the  huntesman.  in  hunting  the  foxe,  will 
•one  espie.  when  he  seeth  a  bole,  whether  it  l«  the 
foxe's  borough  or  not."—  Wilton  .  Artt  of  LogOct.  to.  *7. 

*  Ss-py7,  *  es-pie,  s.   [ESPY,  v.]  A  spy. 

"  Thou  ne  wnut  non  eipie,  ne  watche,  thy  body  for 
to  save."— Chaucer :  Tale  of  Melibna. 

Us   quimaux  (quimaux  as  ki  mo),  fes'- 
kl  mo,  s.  <fe  o.   [Native  name ;  £$<;« imaux.  Hie 
popular  spelling,  is  a  French  form ;  Eskimo,  the 
modern  scientific  one  is  more  accurate.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Ethnol. :  A  race  or  people  of  Turanian  de- 
scent, using  that  word  in  a  comprehensive 
sense.  They  inhabit  Greenland  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  North  American  continent, 
but  may  in  early  times  have  luul  a  much  more 
extensive  area.  Some  anthropologists  believe 
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that  if  the  Paleeolithic  age  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  that  of  the  Mammoth  and  that  of  the 
Keii'deer,  the  men  of  the  second  or  Reindeer 
period  were  Esquimaux,  whilst  those  of  the 
first,  or  Mammoth  period,  resembled  the  Aus- 
tralians. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
race  or  people  described  under  A. 

"Some  of  the  Esquimaux  knives  brought  to  Eng- 
land"— Tyler:  tarly  Hist,  of  Mankind  (1864),  p.  166. 

Esquimaux  dog,  Eskimo-dog,    - 

Zool. :  Canis  familiaris,  variety  Borealis. 
These  dogs  are  generally,  though  not  always, 
dark  in  colour,  and  utter  a  wolfish  growl 
rather  than  a  genuine  doggish  bark  They 
are  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  drawing  their 
sledges  over  the  ice,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of 
sixty  miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days. 

gg-qui're,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquier,  escuyer ;  Fr. 
ecuyer,  from  Low  Lat.  scutarius  =  a  shield- 
bearer  ;  Lat.  scutum ;  O.  Fr.  escut,  escu ;  Fr. 
ecu,  =  a  shield  ;  Sp.  escndero ;  Ital.  scudiere  ; 
Port,  escudeiro.] 

*  1.  The  armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a 
knight. 

11  His  esquire  or  armour-bearer  that  stucke  close  to 
bis  side  was  wounded."— P.  Holland  :  Ammianut  Mar. 
celliniu.  p.  253. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity,  next  in  degree  below  a- 
knight.  It  is  properly  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen,  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets 
and  knights-bachelor,  officers  of  the  king's 
courts  or  household,  barristers  at  law,  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  gentlemen  holding  com- 
missions in  the  army,  navy,  &c.  But  the  title 
is  commonly  given  to  all  professional  and 
literary  men,  and  is,  indeed,  in  ordinary  usage 
treated  as  a  mere  complimentary  adjunct  to  a 
person's  name  in  the  addresses  of  letters,  in 
which  cases  it  is  abbreviated  to  Esq. 

"His  wife  and  his  children  are  dear  to  him,  and 
have  an  equal  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  with  those 
of  the  etguire  or  farmer."— Knox :  Essays,  No.  x. 

*  3.  A  gentleman  acting  as  an  escort  or 
attendant  upon  a  lady. 

*€s-qu'i're,  v.t.  [ESQUIRE,*.]  To  attend  or 
wait  upon ;  to  act  as  an  esquire  to :  as,  To 
esquire  a  lady— i.e.,  to  escort  her  in  public. 

•es  quir  ess,  *es-qui-er  ease,  «.  [Eng. 
esquirie);  -ess.]  A  female  esquire. 

"  The  principal  mourneress  apparelled  as  an  eiquier- 
tue."—fotbrok» :  Smyth' I  Lvoet  if  the  Berkley!,  p.  24. 

£s  quis  se  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Fr.] 

Art.  :  The  first  sketch  of  a  picture,  or  model 
of  a  statue. 

•ess,  s.  [From  the  letter  8.]  A  turning, 
winding,  or  meandering  of  a  river. 

"  To  a  mead  a  wanton  river  dresses 
With  richest  cullers  of  her  turning  esses." 
Browne:  Britannia' I  Paitara.lt,  bk.  L,  s.  IT. 

Ss'-say,  *  Ss-say',  «.  [Originally  the  same 
word  as  assay  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  essai,  from  Lat.  exa- 
ffium  =  a  trial  of  weight,  from  Gr.  c£d-ytop 
Ifxagian)  =  a  weighing  ;  Ital.  suggio.] 

1.  An  attempt,  an  effort,  an  endeavour. 

"  She  and  her  companion  made  a  fresh  essay  to  go 
put  them.  —  Banyan  :  Pilffrim'i  Progress,  pt  U. 

2.  An  attempt,  a  trial,  an  experiment. 

"  Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey 
And  calls  a  finished  poem  an  essay." 

Dryden  :  To  the  Karl  of  RvKommon,  30,  31. 

*  3.  An  assay,  or  trial  of  the  qualities  of  a 
metal,  &c. 

"  For  a  man  to  take  an  euny  of  the  nature  of  any 
•pecies  of  things. "-WUkint :  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i., 
•fc.tr. 

*  4.  A  trial,  a  test. 

"  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue."— Shaketp.  : 
Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  In  literature,  a  composition  or  disquisi- 
tion upon  some  particular  point  or  topic  :  less 
formal  and  methodical  than  a  regular  treatise. 

"To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the 
writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader  .  .  .  which  is  the 
cause  which  hatli  made  me  c!ioose  to  write  certain 
brief  notes  set  down  rather  significantly  thai)  curiously, 
which  I  have  called  etwyt.  The  word  is  late,  but  the 
tiling  is  aucieut.'  —Bacon  •  Essays ;  To  Prince  Henry. 

If  To  take  the  essay :  To  try  or  taste  food  before 
the  lord  or  master  partook  of  it. 

"Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  taking  the  ettay  with  a  square 
•lice  of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and 
purpose." — 0.  Rote:  Internet,  for  ufficerl  of  the  Mouth 
(1682).  p.  20. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  essay, 
dissertation,  tract,  and  treatise:  "A  treatise  is 
more  systematic  than  an  essay ;  it  treats  on 
the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  and  conveys 


the  idea  of  something  laboured,  scientific,  and 
instructive.  A  tract  is  only  a  species  of  small 
treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  published  in  a  separate  form.  Dissertation 
is  with  propriety  applied  to  performances  of 
an  argumentative  nature.  Essays  are  either 
moral,  political,  philosophical,  or  literary ; 
they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more 
mature  attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  others.  The  essay  is  the  most 
popular  mode  of  writing  ;  it  suits  the  writer 
who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the 
generality  of  readers  who  are  amused  with 
variety  and  superficiality  :  the  treatise  is 
adapted  for  the  student ;  he  will  not  be  con- 
tented with  the  superficial  essai/,  when  more 
ample  materials  are  within  his  reach  :  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan  ;  it 
receives  its  interest  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  motive  :  the  dissertation  interests  the  dis- 
putant." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

es-say,  v.t.  &,  i.  [ESSAY,  s.]  [Fr.  essayer; 
Ital.  assagiare.]  [ASSAY.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  try,  to  attempt,  to  endeavour  or  exert 
oneself  to  perform  or  accomplish. 

"  While  I  this  unexampled  task  essity." 

Blackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  i. 

*  2.  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of. 

*  3.  To  assay  ;  to  test  the  value  and  purity 
of  metals. 

"  The  standard  in  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the 
rules  and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  re- 
main un  variable."— iocte. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endeavour,  to  attempt,  to 

try. 

"  Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  essays 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise.' 

Boole :  Orlando  f arioso,  bk.  xxxviii. 

eV-Say-er,  s.     [Eng.  essay ;  -er.] 

t  1.  One  who  tries,  attempts  or  essays  any- 
thing. 

*  2.  One  who  writes  essays  ;  an  essayist. 

"  A  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all 
the  euayers  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since 
bis  time."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  68. 

es'-say-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  essay;  -ist.]  A  writer 
of  an  essay  or  essays. 

"  I  make,  says  a  gentleman  essayist  of  our  author's 
age,  as  great  difference  Itttween  Tacitus  and  Seneca's 
style  and  his  | Cicero's],  as  musicians  between  Trench- 
more  and  Lacnrynue.'  —Ben  Jonton  :  Mas'jues. 

es  -Sen9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  essentia  =  a 
being  ;  esse  =  to  be.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  very  nature 
of  anything. 

"  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essencf  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thine 
Mortals  call  death,  hath  naught  to  do  with  us." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  i.  1. 

*  2.  Existence  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being. 

"  In  such  cogitations  have  I  stood,  with  such  a 
darkness  ami  heaviness  of  mind,  that  I  might  hare 
been  persuaded  to  have  resigned  my  very  essence." — 
8tllMf. 

*  3.  A  being  ;  an  existent  person. 

"  As  far  as  gods,  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish."  MUton  :  P.  L.,  i.  188. 

*  4.  A  species  of  existent  being. 

"  Here  be  four  of  you.  as  differing  as  the  four  ele- 
ments ;  aiid  yet  you  are  friends :  as  for  Eupolis,  because 
he  is  temperate,  and  without  passion,  he  may  be  the 
fifth  essence."— Bacon. 

*  5.  A  constituent  substance. 

"  For  spirits  when  they  please, 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 
And  uucompouuded  is  their  essence  pure." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  L  4234. 

«  6.  The  cause  of  existence. 

"  She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  ill.  1. 

7.  The  essential  principle  or  element  of  a 
plant,  drug,  &c.,  extracted,  refined,  or  distilled. 

8.  A  perfume,  a  scent,  an  odour  ;  the  volatile 
principle  which  constitutes  the  perfume. 

"  Our  humble  province  is  to  'tend  the  fair ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  impri^ued  essences  exhale." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  91-S. 

9.  The  most  important,  essential,  or  charac- 
teristic part  or  element  of  anything. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Metaph. :  The  Schoolmen  denned  essence 
to  be  id  quo  res  est  id  quod  est  (that  which 
makes  a  thing  what  it  is),  or  that  which 
answered  the  question  Qiiid  est  ?  (What  is  it?), 
whence  it  was  also  termed  Quidditas.  [QuiD- 


DITY.]  Essence  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
particular  nature  of  any  ens,  whether  actually 
existent  or  only  conceived  as  possible  (q.v.). 
The  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  essence.  Mill  (Logic,  i.  128)  says 
that  the  objective  tendency  of  Locke's  un- 
metaphysical  mind  "led  him  to  a  clear  re- 
cognition of  the  scholastic  error  resecting 
essence  —  i.e.,  the  existence  of  entities 
con  esponding  to  general  terms  .  .  .  Locke 
distinguished  two  sorts  of  essences — Nominal 
and  Real.  His  nominal  essences  were  the 
essences  of  classes.  But  he  also  admitted 
real  essences,  which  he  supposed  to  be  causes 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  those  objects. 
'  We  know  not,"  he  said,  '  what  these  essences 
are '  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered  the 
fiction  comparatively  innocuous),  '  but,  if  we 
did,  we  could  from  them  alone  demonstrate 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  object  as  the 
properties  of  the  triangle  are  demonstrated 
from  the  definition  of  a  triangle.' " 

2.  Phar. :  Essentia.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
volatile  oil.     Essence  of  peppermint,  Essentia 
meiithrp.  piperatce,  and  essence  of  anise,  £ssen<ia 
anisi,  are  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  respective  plants  in  four 
parts  by  volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

essence  d'orient,  s.  Essence  of  pearls ; 
a  liquor  prepared  from  a  nacreous  substance 
found  in  the  scales  of  a  fish  called  the  bleak. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
pearls. 

*  es'-sence,  v.t.  [ESSENCES.]  To  perfume,  to 
scent. 

"  And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  ettenced  o'er 
With  odours."  Cowper  :  Tatk,  ii.  S». 

Cs-se'ne,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  from  Syriac  am 
—  cure,  recovery.  So  named  because  they 
claimed  to  be  physicians  of  souls.] 

A.  As  subst.  (Chiefly  in  PL):  A  Jewish  sect 
having  affinities  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
Egyptian  Therapeutic.    They  practised  volun- 
tary poverty,  had  community  of  goods,  and 
cultivated  holiness  of  life.      They  represent 
Judaism  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  when 
the  Jew  of  Palestine  began,  like  his  brethren 
abroad,  to   find   in    the   Grseco-Alexandrian 
doctrine  a  deeply  religious  conception  of  life. 
Essenism  prepared  a  congenial  soil  on  which 
Christianity  might  work,  but  the  two,  as  far 
as  is  known  never  joined  their  forces  iuto 
one.    (Baur  :  Church  History.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
sect  described  under  A. 

"  Touched  more  or  less  by  the  Estene  spirit  "—Baur  : 
Church  Hittory,  L  22. 

ids-se'-nl-an,  a.  [Ess EN E.)  The  same  aa 
ESSENIC  (q'v.). 

"  What  shadow  of  proof  Is  there  that  nothing  of  th« 
kind  existed  among  the  vain  babblings  of  Eurnlun 
speculation  f'  —  Farrar :  Life  t  Work  of  St.  PMtl, 
Excur.  ix. 

J5s-se'-nic,  n.  [Eng.,  &c.  Essen(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Essenes. 

Essenic  Ebionitic,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites. 

"This  view  is  of  Euenic-Ebionitic  origin."— Baur : 
Church  Hittory,  i.  108. 

is  se  msm,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Essert(e);  -ism-] 
The  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  among 
the  Essenes.  [ESSENE.] 

"  Of  course  it  cannot  l>e  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Christianity  itself  sprung  from  Etsenitm.  —Uaur : 
Church  Hittory,  i.  2L 

es  sen  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  *  es-sen  tiall, 

<(.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  essentialis,  from  essentia  = 
essence ;  Fr.  essential ;  Port,  essential ;  Sp 
esencial ;  Ital.  essential*.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Necessary  to  the  essence,  constitution, 
or  existence  of  anything ;  constituting  or  con- 
taining the  properties  or  qualities  which  make 
an  individual,  a  genus,  a  class,  &c.,  what  they 
really  are. 

"  This  power  cannot  lie  innate  and  euential  to  nut- 
ter."— Benfley. 

*  2.  Existing. 

"  Thrones  dominations,  princedoms,  virtue!,  powen, 
Euentvil  powers."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  ML 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  A  great  mininter  puts  you  a  case,  and  asks  yo« 
your  opinion  ;  but  conceal*  an  essential  circumstance, 
utxm  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turn*.  — 
Swift. 


b«Sy;  ptfttt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     ph  -t, 
-clan,  -tian^shan.    -tion.  -sion  =-shun;  -tion,  -sion-zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious -shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -beL,  del. 
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4.  Pure  ;  highly  rectified  ;  distilled  ;  vola- 
tile ;  diffusible,  containing  the  essence  or 
principle  of  a  plant,  a  drug,  &c. 

"  The  Juice  of  the  Med  Is  au  eutntial  oil  or  halm 
designed  by  nature  to  preserve  the  seed  from  corrup- 
tion."— X  rbutimot. 

II.  Med.  :    Idiopathic  ;  not  symptomatic  ; 
said  of  a  disease. 
B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Existence,  being. 

"  Hii  utmoit  ire  to  the  height  enraged. 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  or  reduce 
To  uothlug  this  OKHtiaL"      Milton  :  />.  Z...  ii.  95. 

*  2.  Nature  ;  first  or  constituent  principles  ; 
that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  any- 
thing. 

"  They  do  not  deny  that  we  have  all  the  euentiali  of 
true  churches."— Sttuingjleet :  Sermons,  vol.  11.,  ser.  6. 

3.  A  point  or  matter  of  the  chief  or  highest 
importance. 

"  To  which  of  my  own  store, 
I  superadd  a  few  euentiali  more.' 

Couper  :  Hope,  488.  4*4. 

essential  harmony,  -. 

Music :  Harmony  independent  of  grace ; 
auxiliary,  passing,  syncopated,  anticipating, 
or  pedal  notes. 

essential-notes. «.  pi 

Music:  Notes  belonging  to  a  key-chord. 
Thus  the  essential  notes  of  the  chord  of  F 
major  are  F,  A,  C. 

essential-oils,  s.  pi.    [VOLATILE  OILS.] 

es  sen  tl  al  I  ty  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
essential ;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  essential 
or  necessary,  essential  nature,  essence. 

"  The  etienlMity  of  what  we  call  poetry."— Pot  : 
World ;  Poetic  PrinHjjff,  p.  ". 

8s-s£n'-tial-ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
essential;  -ly.] 

L  By  the  constitution  or  nature  of  things  ; 
in  essence. 

"  Body  and  spirit  are  csientially  divided,  though  not 
locally  distant.  —Glanvill:  Scei*it  Scientijlca. 

2.  In  an  important  degree;  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"Whom  he  accounted  to  be  by  divine  right,  or 
rather  rttentialti/  necessiiry  to  the  support  of  arbitrary 
power.  "—Ludlow  :  Mcmoirt,  i.  228. 

6s  sen  tial  ness  (tial  as  shal), s.  [Eng. 
essential;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
essential ;  essentiality. 

•  gs  sen  tl  ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.i.  ft  t.  [Lat. 
essentia,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  become  or  be  changed  into 
the  same  essence  or  nature. 

"Tin  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  What  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
nourishment,  anil  doth  sooner  euenciate."—a.  Joruon: 
tvery  Man  out  of  kit  Humour,  v.  5. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  or  invest  with  essen- 
tial characteristics. 

is'-ser-a,  s.  [Fr.  essere ;  of  Arabic  derivation.] 
Med. :  A  species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  con- 
sisting  of  small  reddish  tubercles  over  the 
whole  body,  accompanied  by  a  troublesome 
itching.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  lichen  or 
urticaria.  (Dunglison.) 

]fcs' -sex,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  East,  and  Saxons.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  county  of  England,  east  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Lea.     London  overflows  eastward  into 
it  at  Stratford,  Canning  Town,  &c.,  and  that 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  called  London  across 
the  border. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
county  described  under  A. 

Essex  emerald,  .-. 
Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Gewnetra  sma- 
ragtlaria. 

•gs-soign.  '  es  soigne'  (g  silent),  *e"s- 
soin,    'es-soyne,    *  eg -sonic,    *es- 
sonye,   s.     [O.    Fr.    essoine,    exoine;   Lat. 
exonero  »  to  relieve  from  a  burden  :  ex  =  out 
of,  from,  and  onus  =  a  burden.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse,  an  exemption. 
"  Wlthuuten  any  tuoynt,  vengeance  salle  falle  the  not 
lite."  llobert  dr.  Urunnt,  p.  104. 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  alleging  of  an  excuse  for  one  who 
b  summoned  or  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and 
who  neglects  or  fails  to  appoar  on  the  day 
named  ;  an  excuse  offered  for  lion-appearance 
in  a  court  of  law. 

"All  euoynol  courte:  titanium." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 


2.  A  person  excused  for  non-appearance  in 
a  court  of  law  on  the  day  named. 

•gs-soin',  v.t.  [EssoiN,  ».)  To  excuse  for 
absence  or  non-appearance. 

"  Away,  with  wings  of  time ;  I'll  not  euoin  thee ; 
Denounce  these  flery  Judgements  I  enjoin  thee." 
<Ju  trlet:  Bitt.  Junak  (NVJU).  sig.  O.  3. 

*  es-soin',  es  soign  (g  silent) a.   [EssoiN,  s.] 

Law :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 
days  of  a  term  on  which  the  court  sat  to 
receive  essoigus. 

"  There  were  in  each  of  these  terms  stated  days  called 
days  in  bane,  diet  in  franco,  on  some  one  of  which  all 
original  writs  must  have  been  made  returnable,  and 
on  some  of  which  the  court  sat  to  take  essoigus,  or 
excuses,  for  such  as  did  not  appear  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  writ:  wherefore  this  was  usually 
called  the  eaoian  day  of  the  term.  But  easoigns  have 
lung  been  abolished."— Blackttont:  Comment,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  10. 

*  Ss-soln'-er,  s.    [Eng.  essoin ;  -er.] 

Law:  One  who  makes  or  offers  an  excuse 
for  the  non-appearance  of  another  in  a  court 
of  law. 

es  son  ite,  *  hes'  son-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ijo-o-wv 
(Wesson)  =  lower,  less,  liecause  less  hard  than 
zircon,  idocrase,  Ac.,  which  it  resembles  ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Cinnamon  -  stone  :  A  cinnamon- 
coloured  or  yellow  variety  of  grossularite  or 
wilnite,  which  is  a  variety  of  garnet.  Essonite 
is  from  Ceylon.  (Dana.) 

&S'-  s6  -  rant.  a.  [Fr.  essor  =  the  soaring  of 
birds.]  ' 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  represented 
with  its  wings  half  open  as  though  preparing 
to  take  Right. 

*es-soyne'f  s.    [ESSOION.] 

*  est,  o.  &  s.    [EAST.  ] 

cs  tab  lish,  *  es  tab  lis  sen,  '  es  tab 
lyshe,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  establissant,  pr.  par.  of 
establir ;  Fr.  etublir  =  to  establish,  from  Lat 
stabilio  =  to  make  firm  ;  stabil-is  —  firm  ;  sto 
=  to  stand  ;  Port,  estabelecer;  Sp.  estabkcer; 
Ital.  stabilire.]  [STABLE.] 

*  1.  To  settle  or  fix  firmly ;  to  make  steady, 
firm,  or  stable. 

2.  To  place   upon  a  firm  foundation  ;   to 
found. 

"  For  he  hath  founded  It  upon  the  seas,  and  fista- 
Wished  it  upon  the  floods."— Ptalm  xxiv.  12. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  sure ;  to  ordain 
permanently  and  with  authority. 

"  I  will  fttiililixh  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant"— (fen.  xvii.  18. 

4.  To  ratify,  to  confirm. 

"  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the 
soul,  her  husliand  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband 
may  make  it  void."— Humbert.  XXJL  18. 

5.  To  fix  or  settle  firmly  in  an  opinion  or 
belief ;  to  free  from  doubt,  wavering,  or  hesi- 
tation. 


6.  To  prove  legally ;  to  cause  to  be  recog- 
nised as  legal  and  valid ;  as,  To  establish  a 
marriage. 

*  7.  To  prove,  to  confirm. 

"  I  shall  ettabluthe  his  wordes  by  8.  Austen."— Jotin 
Frylh :  A  Bake,  f  o.  86. 

8.  To  found  or  settle  permanently ;  to  set 
up  firmly  ;  as,  To  establish  a  colony. 

*  9.  To  make  a  settlement  of  any  inheri- 
tance ;  to  settle. 

"  We  will  ettablith  our  estate  upon 

Our  eldest  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  here 

The  Prince  of  Cumberland.." 

tihakesp. :  Ifacbtth,  i.  4. 

*  10.  To  make,  ordain,  or  appoint  by  decree. 

"  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  ettablithed 
The  people's  magistrates." 

Khaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iii.  1. 

11.  To  set  up  officially  or  by  authority  and 
endow  ;  as,  To  establish  a  church. 

*  12.  To  fulfil,  to  carry  out,  to  make  good. 

" O  king,  rstiihitth  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing 
that  it  be  not  changed."— Daniel  vi.  8. 

13.  To  settle  firmly  or  securely  in  any  posi- 
tion. 

14.  To  set   up  in   business.     (Frequently 
used  reflexively.) 

*  15.  To  form,  to  model,  to  manage. 

"  He  appointed  in  what  manner  his  family  should 
be  cUabHthed."— Clarendon. 

16.  To  institute,  to  set  up,  to  appoint. 

"The  standing  public  methods  which  Uod  bath 
eitakliihed  in  the  Church."— Stillingjleet :  Nermont, 
Tol.  iv.,  ser.  1 


1f  For  the  difference  between  to  establM  and 
to  confirm,  see  CONFIRM  ;  for  that  between  to 
establish  and  to  fix,  see  Fix  ;  and  for  that  be- 
tween to  establish  and  to  institute,  see  IN- 
STITUTE. 

es  tab  llshed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [ESTABLISH.] 

Established  Church,  s.  The  State 
religion  of  a  country  ;  a  Church  selected  by 
the  State  to  receive  great  and  special  privi  leges 
over  other  churches.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Church  had 
little  countenance  from  the  State  :  nay,  ever 
and  anon  was  the  object  of  cruel  persecution. 
But  Jn  312  it  obtained  in  Constantine  an  im- 
perial proselyte,  who  made  Christianity  the 
State  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  exempted 
the  clergy  from  personal  taxes,  and  ordered 
that  work  should  no  longer  be  done  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Though  Julian  the  Apostate  tried 
hard  to  re-establish  heathenism,  his  success 
was  only  temporary,  and  Cons  tan  tine's  ar- 
rangements remained  with  little  modification 
to  the  fall  first  of  the  Western, and  a  niilleniura 
later  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  During  niedueval 
times,  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  State  reli- 
gion of  the  western  part  of  Christendom,  but 
in  religious  matters  every  kingdom  was  in 
vassalage  to  the  Papacy.  At  the  Reformation 
every  nation  which  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke 
had  a  Protestant  Established  Church.  That 
of  England  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy  (q.v.).  Except  during  the 
short  reactionary  period  under  Mary,  and 
the  revolutionary  one  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  arrangements  then  made  have  continued 
till  now.  On  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1801, 
the  Established  Church  became  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  the  Irish 
portion  of  the  Church  was  disestablished  and 
disendowed  in  1870.  [Church  of  Ireland.]  In 
Scotland  the  Established  Church  has,  with 
some  intervals,  been  Presbyterian  since  the 
first  General  Assembly  met  in  A.D.  1500. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  persons  in  Britain 
hold  the  view  that  kingdoms  do  not  acknow- 
ledge God  unless  they  possess  an  Established 
Church,  whilst  at  the  opposite  pole  stand  those 
who  consider  that  there  is  political  injustice 
in  elevating  one  denomination  above  others, 
and  giving  it  exclusive  privileges.  Those  who 
favour  Establishments  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be 
constituted,  three  leading  views  on  the  subject 
being  entertained.  First,  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  bound  to  ascertain  which  is  the  true 
faith,  and  having  done  so  is  bound  to  establish 
it,  even  though  its  professors  be  but  a  minority 
of  the  religious  community.  Second,  that  the 
largest  denomination  should  be  established  ; 
and  third,  that  the  Establishment  should  be 
constituted  on  a  basis  broad  enough  to  include 
all  the  varieties  at  least  of  Christian,  and 
perhaps  even  of  other  beliefs,  in  the  land.  Of 
this  Broad  Church  party  the  late  Dean  Stanley 
was  the  untiring  advocate. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  Established 
Churcn,  the  founders  of  the  country  having 
vigorously  opposed  all  union  of  Church  and 
State.  This  feeling  continues,  every  step  in 
that  direction  being  strongly  opposed. 

cs  tab'  lish -cr,  s.    [Eng.  establish;  -er.]   One 
who  or  that  which  establishes. 

"  I  reverence  the  holy  fathers  as  divine  eitubliAtrt 
of  faith.'— Lord  Digby. 

es  -  tab    lish    ment,     *  es-tab    lysh- 

mente,  s.  [O.  Fr.  establissement ;  Fi  eta- 
blissement ;  Sp.  estabUcimiento ;  Port,  estable- 
cimento;  Ital.  stabilimento.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  process  of  establishing  or 
making  firm  or  steady 

*  2.  The  act  of  setting  up  firmly  or  upon  a 
firm  foundation. 

"  For  the  full  establi/iHmentr  of  Antychristcs  reygn*.* 
—Bale  :  Englitl\  Volnritt,  pt.  i  i. 

*  3.  A  confirmation  or  ratification  of  some- 
thing already  done. 

"  He  had  not  the  act  penned  by  way  of  recognition 
of  right;  as,  on  the  other  side,  he  avoided  to  have  It 
by  new  law  ;  but  chose  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way, 
by  way  of  ettabluliment."—liacon  :  Henry  VII. 

4.  The  fixing  or  settling  firmly  in  an  opinion 
or  belief. 

5.  A  proving  legally ;  a  causing  to  be  recog- 
nised as  legal  and  valid. 

6.  A  proving  or  confirming  logically. 

"  Bent  all  their  forces  the  ettablithmtnt  of  received 
truths."— Bithnp  Hall:  MedUatiani  i  Com,  font.  2. 

7.  A  founding  or  settling  permanently ;  as, 
the  establishment  of  a  colony. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
,  or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  units,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     to,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  l 
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*  8.  A   state   of   being   established    or   of 
settlement. 

••  Tnttll  he  bad  her  settled  in  her  nine. 
With  safe  assuraunce  and  establishment" 

Sftenser :  P.  <}.,  V.  li.  3S. 

*  9.  A  settled  regulation ;  a  form,  model, 
or  system. 

"Now  come  in  to  that  general  reformation,  and  bring 
In  that  etlaMishmrnt  by  which  all  men  should  be  con- 
tained in  duty."— Spenser:  Present  State  o/ Ireland 

*  10.  A  foundation  or  basis  ;  a  fundamental 
principle. 

"The  sacred  order  to  which  yon  belong,  and  even 
the  establishment  on  which  it  subsist*,  have  often  been 
•truck  at ;  but  in  vain."— Atterbury. 

*  11.  A  settled  or  final  rest. 

"Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  and  establishment  here, 
,    ire  do  not  seriously  consider  that  God  has  provided 
another  and  better  place  for  us."—  Wake. 

*  12.  An  allowance  for  subsistence ;  income, 
salary,  resources. 

"  His  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
emperor's  revenue,  might  gradually  lessen  your  esta- 
blishment.'—Swift. 

13.  The  place  where  a  person  is  permanently 
settled  either  for  residence  or  business  ;  a 
person's  residence  or  place  of  business,  to- 
gether witli  the  assistants,  servants,  and  other 
things  necessary  to  or  connected  with  it. 

14.  An  institution,  generally  of  a  public 
nature. 

15.  The  number  of  men  in  an  army,  regi- 
ment, navy,  &c. 

16.  The  form  of  religion  and  church  govern- 
ment established  by  law  in  any  country  ;  the 
established  church  of  a  country. 

"Both  his  theology  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment are  manly  and  outspoken."— Britith  Quar- 
terly Retime,  vol.  Ixii.  (1873),  p.  587. 

*es-t£b'-lish  men-tar -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
establishment;  -arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  established 
church  or  its  system  and  doctrines. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  supporter  of  the  system  of 
established  churches. 

'SB-tab-  lish-men  -  tar  -  I  -an-ism.  -. 
[Eng.  establishmentarian  ;  -ism.']  The  system 
or  doctrine  of  an  established  church ;  advo- 
cacy of  church  establishment. 

"  Bstablishmentartanitm  .  .  .  was  wont,  no  donbt, 
to  roll  over  the  prelatial  tongue  as  the  most  savoury 
of  polysyllable*.'  —  ffall :  Modern  English,  p.  44. 

SB  ta-cade,  «.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estacada  =  a  paling, 
a  palisade ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estaca  =  a  pale,  a 
stake  ;  Ital.  stacca. ]  [STAKE.] 

Fort. :  A  line  of  stakes  in  water  or  swampy 
ground  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

•Sa-ta  fSt',  *  es  ta-fet  te,  s.  [Fr.  estafetu, 
from  Sp.  estafeta;  Ital.  staffetta  =  &  courier, 
from  staffa  =  a  stirrup.]  A  courier,  an  ex- 
press, a  messenger. 

"An  ettafette  was  dispatched  on  the  part  of  our 
ministers  at  the  H»gue,  requiring  Marshal  Bender  to 
suspend  his  march.'  —Boothby  :  On  Burke,  p.  84. 

"  es-tam'-i-net  (final  t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
coffee-house  where  smoking  is  allowed. 

»Ss-tan-ci-a  (d  as  thl),  s.  [Sp.]  A  man- 
sion, a  dwelling ;  landed  property. 

jjs-tan-ci-e'-ro  (ol  as  thi),  »•  ISp.]  [Es- 
TANCIA.]  A  farm-bailiff ;  the  overseer  or 
bailiff  of  a  domain. 

*e»-tat,  s.    [ESTATE.] 

fcs-ta  te,  *  es  tat,  s.    [O.  Fr.  estat ;  Fr.  ttat, 
;from  Lat.  status,  from  sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estado ;   Ital.  stato.    The  same  word  as 
ttate.  which  is  the  later  spelling.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fixed  state. 

2.  State,  condition,  circumstances  of  life  of 
*ny  person. 

l"  Yes.  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 
The  ettate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn  ' 

Wordsteorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iT. 

8.  State  or  condition  generally. 

"Truth  and  certainty  are  not  at  all  secured  by  in- 
nate principles  ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain, 
floating  estate  with  as  without  them."— Locke, 

4.  Rank,  quality,  position. 

"Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  es- 
tate I  Who  seeth  not  that  your  estate  is  much  excelled 
with  that  sweet  uniting  of  all  beauties  ?  '—Sidney. 

*  5.  A  person  of  high  rank,  dignity,  or  posi- 
tion. 

"  Hero  1,  on  hts  birth-day,  made  *  supper  to  his 
lords,  high-captaina.  and  chief  estate*  of  Galilee.'— 
Mark  vi.  21. 


6.  A  class  or  order  of  men  in  a  nation  in- 
vested with  political  rights  ;  as,  iu  Great 
Britain  the  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons. 

"That  question  the  Estu'es  of  Scotland  could  not 
«T»de."— Macaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

H  The  public  press  is  frequently  called  the 
Fourth  Estate,  in  reference  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  it  in  public  matters. 

*  7.  The  general  public  interests  or  affairs  ; 
the  state  ;  the  general  body  politic. 

"Many  times  the  things  adduced  to  judgment  may 
be  tneurn  et  tuurn.  when  the  reason  and  consequences 
thereof  may  reach  to  point  of  estate :  1  call  matters  of 
estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatso- 
ever introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dauuerous 
precedent,  or  coucernetn  manifestly  any  great  purtiou 
of  people."— Bacon:  Essays. 

8.  A  piece  of  landed  property  ;  a  domain. 

9.  Property,  possessions,  fortune. 

"  They  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  ill  soul,  in  body,  or  estate  /  " 

Wordstevrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vt 

10.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

11.  Law: 

1.  The  interest  or  amount  of  interest  which 
a   man    has    in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
effects.   Real  estate  consists  of  freehold  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  ;  personal  estate 
comprises  interests  in   lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  for  a  term  of  years,  and  all 
other  property.    The  former  descends  to  the 
heirs  ;  the  latter  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. 

"  Every  man  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived 
from  laud,  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate, 
was  charged  in  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or 
musketeer."— Macaulay  •  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  In  bankruptcy,  the  assets  belonging  to 
the  bankrupt. 

•  es  ta  te,  v.t.    [ESTATE,  «.) 
*1.  To  establish. 


2.  To  endow  -with  an  estate  ;  to  settle  an 
estate  upon. 

"  How  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriously  ettated,' 
—Bp  Hall :  Boty  Raptures. 

3.  To  settle  as  an  estate  or  fortune. 

"All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate,  upon  you."— S>iakesp.  :  As  rou  Like  ft,  v.  2. 

*  es-tate-lich,  *es-tat-ly,  a.  [Eng.  estate; 
-lich,  -ly.]  Stately. 

"  It  peined  hire  ...  to  ben  estatelidt  of  manere." 
Romaunl  of  (He  Rote  (ProL),  140 

SB-teem',  *  es-teme,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  estimer, 
from  Lat.  mstimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  estimar;  ItaL  entimare,  stimare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  estimate,  to  value  by  comparison. 

"It  shall  be  worth  accordinge  as  it  is  estrmed.*— 
Bible  (1551),  Levit.  xxvii. 

2.  To  set  a  value  upon,  whether  high  or 
low  ;  to  estimate,  to  value  ;  to  hold  in  estima- 
tion. 

"  I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and 
esteemed  riches  nothing  in  couii<arison  of  her."— 
Wisdom  vii.  8. 

3.  To  value  or  rate  highly ;  to  prize ;   to 
hold  in  high  estimation. 

"  Me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not" 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ill.  L 

4.  To  think,  consider,  repute. 

"  Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  ettermed." 

Shakes?.  :  Sonnet  HI. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  consider  as  to  value ;  to  reckon. 

"Thiit  no  man  esfeme  of  hyinselfe  more  than  it  be- 
cometh  him  to  esteme."— Stole  1 1551 ).  Romtiynet  xx. 

2.  To  think,  to  consider,  to  hold  an  opinion. 

"  Beseech  you  so  to  esteem  of  us." 

Shakes?.  :  Winter's  Tale,  il.  3. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  esteem, 
regard,  and  respect:  "Esteem  and  respect  flow 
from  the  understanding  ;  regard  springs  from 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head  :  esteem  is  pro- 
duced by  intrinsic  worth  ;  respect  by  extrinsic 
qualities ;  regard  is  affection  blended  with 
esteem  :  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  inde- 
pendently of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to 
acquire  the  esteem  of  others  ;  but  respect  and 
record  are  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  number 
only  :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are  each,  in 
their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem;  those  only 
are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
distinction  or  superiority,  either  of  birth, 
talent,  acquirements,  or  the  like  ;  regard  sub- 
sists only  between  friends,  or  those  who  stand 
in  close  connexion  with  each  other :  industry 


and  sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man, 
charity  and  benevolence  our  esteem  for  another ; 
superior  looming  or  abilities  excite  our  respect 
for  another ;  a  long  acquaintance,  or  a  reci- 
procity of  kind  offices,  excites  a  mutual  re- 
gard." (Crabb :  EIIQ.  Hynon.) 

SB-teem',  «.    [Fr.  estime.]    [ESTEEM,  *.] 
*1.  Valuation,  price,  value,  worth. 

"  The  full  esteem  in  gold."— J.  Webster.    (  Webster.) 

2.  Estimation,  opinion,  or  judgment  as  to 
merit  or  demerit. 

"  A  coward  in  thine  own  esteem." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth.  1.  T. 

3.  A  high  value,  estimation,  or  opinion  con- 
cerning anything  ;  great  regard. 

"  esteem  it  the  commencement  of  affection."— 
Coaan:  On  the  Passions,  cb.  ii.,  class.  2. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  estimated ; 
estimation,  value. 

"It  is  not  always  necessary  to  grant  things  not 
asked  for,  lest  by  so  doing  they  become  of  little 
esteem." — Bunyan  :  l^ilgrim  t  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*  Ss-teem'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  esteem,  v.  ;  -able.] 
Worthy  of  Ceing  esteemed  or  valued  highly  ; 
estimable. 

"Homer  allows  their  characters  etteemable  quali- 
ties.'—/"ope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  -juo  (note). 

Ss-teem'-er,  *.  [Eng.  esteem,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  esteems  or  values  highly  ;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  or  estimation  upon  anything. 

"This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  hi* 
own  parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with 
others.'  —Locke. 

Es  -ther (theras  ter),  s.  [Gr.  'Eotfjjo  (Esther); 
Heb.  TPPK  (Ester)  =  (1)  the  planet  Venus,  (2) 
Esther.] 

1.  Scrip.    Hist. :     The    Persian    name    of 
Hadassah,  daughter    of   Abihail,    a   son    of 
Shimei,  he  again  being  a  son  of  Kish  a  Beu- 
jamite.    Her  story  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire repetition.     Gesenius  thinks  the  name 
Hadassah  the  same  as  Atossa,  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Ahasuerus  to  whom    she  was   married  was 
Xerxes,  the  same  who  so  utterly  failed  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece. 

2.  Scrip.  Canon:  An  Old  Testament  book, 
placed  in  the  English  Bible  between  Kehemiah 
and  Job,  but  in  the  Hebrew  between  Eccle- 
siastes  and  Daniel.    Its  Hebrew  is  like  that 
of  Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles,  with  some 
Persian  and  some  Aramean  words.    Its  author 
is  unknown,  and    regarding   its  age  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained.     The  Jews 
valued  it  highly.   Some  of  the  Christian  fathers 
rejected  it,  moved  by  the  sanguinary  spirit 
which  it  seems  to  breathe  and  the  absence 
from  it  of  the  Divine  name.    Luther  had  not 
a  high  opinion  of  it.   It  was  formally  attacked 
by  (Eder,  Corrodi,    Augusta,    Bertholdt,   De 
Wette,  Bleek,  and  the  Rationalists  generally, 
but  has  been  defended  by  Eichhorn,  Jahn, 
Haveruick,  and  others.     Though  some  have 
deemed  its  story  mythic,  a  powerful  argument 
to  prove  that  the  dreadful  events  recorded 
actually  occurred  has  been  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  still  observe  the  feast  of 
Purim  (ix.  24-32). 

CS-ther'-I-a,  *.  [An  anagram  for  Theresia, 
A  St.  Theresa  is  recognised  in  the  hagiology 
of  the  Roman  Church.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyl- 
lopoda,  family   Limnadiadae.      The    body  is 
protected  by  a  bivalve  carapace,  with  concen- 
tric lines  of  growth,  the  two  bivalves  of  which 
are  united  at  their  beaks,  though  they  have 
not  a  ligament.     Twenty-four  recent  species 
have  been  discovered,  all  inhabitants  of  fresh 
or  of  brackish  water,  not  one  marine.    [2.] 

2.  Palteont. :  Till  1856,  the  carapace  of  Es- 
theria,;found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  of 
Scotland,  was  believed  to  be  the  bivalve  shell  of 
a  small  marine  mollusc,  Posidonomya  mini/to. 
The  discovery  in  that  year  by  Mr.  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.R.S.,  that  it  was  probably  crusta- 
ceous  and  from  fresh  or  brackish  water  was 
one  reason  why  the  old  view  that  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  w*s  marine  had  to  be 
abandoned.  [DEVONIAN,  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE.] 
In  a  monograph  of  Estheria  for  the  Palaeonto- 
grapliical  Society,  published  in  1862,  and  in 
a  paper  subsequently  before   the  Geological 
Society,  Prof.  Jones  showed    that  Estherias 
occurred  in  the  Devonian,  Lower  and  Upper 
Carboniferous,    Permian,    Triassic,    Rlisetic, 
Oolitic,    Wealden,  and   Tertiary   formations. 
They  reached  their  maximum  about  the  Upper 
Trias.     They  have  been  found  in  England, 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fe 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,     tion,  -sion  =  stun;  lion,  sion  =  zhun.    tious,  -dona,  -sious  =  8hus.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  Del,  del. 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Xmth  America,  Central  India,  &c., 
and  wherever  they  occur  tend  to  prove  the 
stratum  in  which  they  are  found  not  to  be 
marine.  (Quar.  Jour.  GeoL.  Soc.,  vol.  xix.  (1863), 
pt.  i.  pp.  141-157.) 

es  ther'-I-an,  a.  ft  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  estlieria, 
and  Eng.,  o?c.  suff.  -on.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Akin,  pertaining,  or  relating 
to  the  Estheria  (q. v.). 

B.  A  s  subst. :   A  fossil  crustacean  of  the 
genus  Estheria. 

«5s  the  si  6m  -e  ter,  *.     [Or.  alo-0i)<r«  (aw- 

theaii)  =  perception,  sensibility,  and  utrpov 
(metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  the  human  body.  It  has 
two  points,  adjustable  as  to  distance,  and  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  greatest  proximity 
at  which  the  points  give  distinct  sensations. 
The  result  is  indicative  of  a  normal  or  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  surface.  [NERVE- 
NEEDLE.] 

eVthet  ic,  es-thet'-ic-al,  a.    [.ESTHETIC.] 
es  thet  ics,  s.    [./ESTHETICS.] 

*5s-tif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  cestus  —  heat ;  fero 
=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Produc- 
ing heat. 

es   tim  a  ble,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  asti- 
mabilis,  'from  mstimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate  ; 
Bp.  estimable ;  Ital.  estimabile^] 
A.  As  adjective : 

L  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued  ; 
as,  estinuible  damage. 

2.  Valuable  ;  of  a  high  value. 

"  A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable 
A>  flmli  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  1.  3. 

8.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  regard  ;  deserving 
of  high  estimation. 

"The  more  estimable,  nay  the  most  accomplished 
characters."— Hurd :  Dialogues. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of 
esteem ;  a  valuable. 

"  The  queen  of  Shelm,  among  presents  onto  Solomon, 
brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  estimable!  of  her  country."— Sir  T.  Browne ; 
Miscellanies,  p.  50. 

*  es -tim-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  estimable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  estim- 
able or  worthy  of  esteem. 

es'-tim-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  estimable);  -ly.] 
In  an  estimable  manner. 

«5s  ti  mate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  cestimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cestimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  value  ;   to  adjust  or  determine  the 
value  of;  to  judge  of  anything  by  comparison 
with  something  else ;  to  fix  the  worth  of. 

"  When  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad."— Leviticus  xxvii.  14. 

2.  To  compute,  to  reckon  :  as,  He  estimated 
the  number  present  at  300. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
estimate,  to  compute,  and  to  rate:  "All  these 
terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  which 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  ob- 
tained :  to  estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate 
sum  in  one's  mind,  either  by  an  immediate  or 
a  progressive  act ;  to  compute  is  to  obtain  the 
tram  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  together 
items;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison :  a 
builder  estimates  the  expense  of  building  a 
bouse  on  a  given  plan  ;  a  proprietor  of  houses 
computes  the  probable  diminution  in  the  value 
of  his  property  in  consequence  of  wearand  tear ; 
the  surveyor  rates  the  present  value  of  lands  or 
bouses.  In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  each  other  :  some  men  are  apt 
to  estimate  the  adventitious  privileges  of  birth 
or  rank  too  high  ;  it  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sustain 
by  the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  necessarily  unprofitable  consumption 
on  the  other  :  he  who  mt*s  his  abilities  too 
bigh  Is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success. "  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

Js'-tl-mate,  *.  [Lat.  cestimatus  =  valuation, 
estimation,  from  mtimatut,  pa.  par.  of  cestimo 
=  to  value,  to  estimate.] 
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1.  A    mental   valuation,    computation,    or 
calculation  of  the  value,  extent,  degree,  size, 
expense,  ic.,  of  anything ;  a  valuing  or  esti- 
mating in  the  mind  the  comparative  value, 
merits,  &c.,  of  two  things. 

••  For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
In  framing  estimate*  of  \u-*  and  gain. 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  probable  account  or 
cost  of  carrying  out  any  work,  conducting  a 
business,  &c. 

es  ti  ma  tion,  *  es-ti-ma-clon,  s.     [Fr. 

estimation,  from  Lai.  (estimatio,  from  atstima- 
tiis,  pa.  par.  of  ai-itimo  —  to  value,  estimate  ; 
Sp.  estimation  ;  Ital.  estimazioiw.] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  asses- 
sing ;  valuation  ;  assessment. 

"  If  a  man  should  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  some  part 
of  a  field,  the  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the 
seed."— Leviticus  xxvii.  10. 

2.  The  act  of  calculating,  or  computing  the 
value,  extent,  size,  number,  <fcc.,  of  anything; 
calculation,  computation. 

*  3.  Conjecture,  supposition. 

"  I  speak  not  this  ill  estimation, 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know." 

Shakesp. :  I  Henry  If'.,  It. 

4.  Opinion,  judgment. 

"  Abroad  in  the  estimation*  of  men. "—Barrow  .- 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Mr.  6.  ,  • 

5.  Esteem,     regard,     honour,     favourable 
opinion. 

"  Crimes  there  were  laid  to  his  charge  many,  the 
least  whereof  being  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estima- 
tion and  credit  with  men."— Hooker. 

*  es    ti   ma   tive,  *  BBS -ti- ma -tive,  a. 

[Eng.  estimate);  -ive.} 

1.  Having   the   power   of    estimating   the 
value,  worth,  &c.,  of  various  things. 

"  The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative 
faculty,  which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour  to 
belong  to  the  wall,  which  indeed  belongs  to  the  object.' 
—Boyle :  On  Colours. 

2.  Imaginative. 

"  Phantaaie,  or  Imagination,  which  some  call  cettinui- 
tive."— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  48. 

es  ti  ma  tor,  s.  [Lat.  (estimator,  from  cesti- 
matus, pa.  par.  of  cestimo ;  Fr.  estimateur.] 
One  who  estimates  or  values. 

"  Learned  men,  that  are  competent  estimators."— 
Boyle :  Works,  iv.  175. 

es  tiv  al,  *  ses-tiv'-al,  a.  [Lat.  cestivus, 
from  cestas  =  summer.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  summer. 

"  Venial,  festival,  and  autumnal  garlands."— Arown* ; 
Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  02. 

2.  Continuing  for  the  summer. 

*  es  tiv  ate,  ns-ttv-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  cestiva- 
tum,  sup.  of  mstivo,  from  ostas  =  s_ummer.  ]    To 
pass   the  summer ;   to  summer  in  a  place. 
(Cockeram.) 

es  tiv-a  -tion,  ».    [ESTIVATION.] 

*  6s  toe ,  s.      [Fr.]     A  short  sword  worn  at 
the  girdle  by  mounted  soldiers. 

es  toil  e,  e  toil  e  (toile  as  twal),  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  star  with  six  wavy  points  ;  it  is 

thus  distinguished  from 

a  mullet,  which  has  but 

five  straight  points. 

es    toil     ee    (toll    as 
twal).  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  star  with  four 
long  rays  in  form  of  a 
cross,  tapering  from  the 
centre  to  the  points. 
Also  called  Cross  -  es-  ESTOILE 

toilee. 

£s  top ,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  estoper ;  Fr.  etouper  =  to 
stop  up  with  tow  ;  Lat.  stujipa,  stupa  =  tow.] 
L  Ord.  iMng. :  To  hinder,  to  stop,  to  bar. 

"  Perceauyng  that  all  succours  were  clerely  estopped." 
—Ball :  Henry  VII.  fan  5). 

2.  Law :  To  impede,  hinder,  or  bar  by  one's 
own  act. 

"  If  the  party  be  Indicted  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
plead  to  that  indictment  by  that  name,  he  shall  not 
be  received  after  to  plead  mlanomer.  for  he  i>  con- 
cluded anil  ei>o/>ped  by  his  plea  by  that  name."— Hale: 
Hist  Pleat  of  the  Crown,  pi  it,  ch.  xxv. 

es'-to  per  pet  u  urn,  per  pef-u-a,  phr. 
[Lat]  May  or  let  it  be  perpetual  or  for  ever. 

es  top   pel, "  cs  top  lo,  s.    [Eng.  estop ;  -el.  ] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stoppage  or  impediment. 

"  Etlople*  of  water  courses  doe  in  some  places  grow 
by  >uch  meanes  '—Harden  :  Surveior's  Dialogue  (1610). 


2.  Law  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  Aaestoppel  is  likewice  »  special  plea  in  bar;;  which 
happens  where  a  man  has  done  some  act,  or  executed 
solne  deed,  which  estops  or  precludes  him  from  aver- 
ring anything  to  the  contrary.  As  where  a  statement 
of  a  particular  fact  is  made  in  the  recital  of  a  bond  or 
other  instrument,  and  a  contract  is  made  with  refer- 
ence to  that  recital,  it  is  not,  ai  between  the  parties  to 
the  instrument,  competent  to  the  party  bound  to 
deny  the  recital"— Blackit one :  Comments,  bk.  Ill, 
ch.  U. 

es  tou  fad  e,  s.    [Fr.  etotifade,  from  O.  Fr 
estouffer;  Fr.  etovfer  =  to  stuff.) 

Cook. :  A  mode  of  cooking  meat  slowly  in  a 
closed  vessel. 

es  to  vers,  s.  pi.    [O.  Fr.] 

Law. :  Necessaries  or  supplies  allowed  by 
law ;  an  allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an  estate 
or  other  for  support,  &c. ,  as  of  wood  to  a 
tenant  for  life  ;  sustenance  to  a  man  confined 
for  felony  out  of  his  estate ;  alimony  to  a 
woman  divorced  out  of  her  husband's  estate, 

&C.      [BOTE,  L  «.] 

H  Common  of  Estovers  : 

Law :  The  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wood 
for  the 'use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm 
frorii  off  another's  estate. 

SB-trade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stratum.]  A 
slightly  raised  platform,  occupying  a  part  of  a 
room.  It  may  form  a  dais. 

*8s-trad'-I-5t,  s.  [Ital.  stradiotti ;  Gr. 
o-rpaTiuTi)?  (stratiotes)  =  a  soldier.]  An  Alba- 
nian soldier,  a  dragoon  or  light-horseman 
employed  in  the  French  armies  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

"  Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke, 
estradiott  and  footmen."— Comines,  by  flu  tie',  ft.  8. 

»  «Ss- trait,  *es-trayt,  v.t.  [STRAIT.]  T» 
narrow  or  confine  ;  to  shut  in. 

"The  Turk  hath  rstrayted  us  very  nere."— air  T. 
More :  Dialoye,  p.  145. 

*  eVtra  ma-con ,  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger,  used  in  the  middle 
ages. 

2.  A  pass  with  a  sword. 

es  trange,  *  es  traunge,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
estranger,  from  estrange  —  strange  ;  Lat 
extraneus;  Fr.  etranger.]  [STRANGE.] 

1.  To  send  to  or  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  with- 
draw or  keep  away  from. 


*  2.  To  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  withhold. 

"We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  every  thi«g 
which  is  not  clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced.  — Oloit- 
viU :  Sceptit  Scientifica. 

*  3.  To  alienate  ;  to  divert  from  its  original 
purpose,  use,  or  possessor. 

"  They  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  In- 
cense in  It  to  other  gods."— Jeremiah  xix.  4. 

4.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections  ;  to  turn 
from  kindness,  goodwill,  or  affection  to  indif- 
ference or  ill-will. 

"  Every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent estranged  them  more  and  more  from  the  popu- 
lation of  our  island."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

•  es  trange,   ;  es  traunge,  a.     [O.  Fr.  es- 

trange ;    Fr.    etrange ;    ItaL    estraneo ;    Port. 
estranho.]    [ESTRANGE,  v.] 

1.  Foreign,  belonging  to  another  nation  or 
couutry. 

"  Hauiuge  with  them  eouldyan  cstraungtn.*— 
JficolU :  Tkucydidet,  to.  78. 

2.  Strange,  unfamiliar,  reserved. 

"  Hi*  hieghe  porte  and  his  manere  rstraunge." 

Chaucer':  Troilta,i.  1,08*. 

es-tranged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ESTRANGE,  v.] 

•  es  trang  ed-ness,   s.      [Eng.  estranged; 

-ness.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  estranged 
or  alienated  in  affection  ;  estrangement. 

"Disdaining  to  eat  with  one.  being  the  greatest 
token  of  estnitiocdnettoT  want  of  familiarity  one  witb 
another."— /Vynnc :  Vindict.  of  Four  <Juril.  (1645),  p.  2. 

•  es  trange   ful,  *es-trang-full,  "es- 
traunge    ful,   a.     [Eng.    estrange;    -ful.\ 
Foreign,  strange. 

"Altogether  ettranafull  and  Indian-like."  —  Chap- 
man :  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

es  trange  mcnt,  s.    [Eng.  estrange;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  estranging  or  alienating  in 
affections. 

2.  The  state  of  being  estranged  ;  a  keeping 
away  or  at  a  distance  ;  alienation  of  affections, 

"  Desires,  by  a  long  estrangement  from  betterthlngw 
come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  off  from 
them."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  II.,  XT.  6. 


fate,  fit.  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
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Se-tran'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  estrange) ;  -«r.]  One 
who  estranges  or  alienates  the  affections. 

*  es-tran  -gle,  v.t.    [STRANGLE.] 

es-tra-pade',  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  strappata,  from 
strappare  =  to  pull,  to  snatch,  to  wrench  ; 
Prov.  Ger.  strappen  =  to  draw  ;  Ger.  straff— 
tight]  The  struggles  of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of 
his  rider  by  rearing,  kicking,  plunging,  &c. 

*  es-tra'y,  v.i.    [O.  Fr.  estrayer,  estraier,  from 
Low  Lat.  extravago.]    [STRAY,  v.]    To  stray, 
to  wander,  to  rove. 

"This  nymph  one  day,  surcharged  with  lore  and  grief, 
Kttrayt  apart."  Daniel:  Hymen i  Triumph. 

es-tra'y,  s.  [ESTRAY,  v,]  A  tame  beast,  as  a 
horse,  ox,  Ac.,  found  straying  without  an 
owner. 

"  Kttrayi  are  such  valuable  animals  an  are  found 
wandering  in  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  no  man 
knows  the  owner,  in  which  case  the  law  gives  them  to 
the  sovereign  as  the  general  owner,  in  recompense  for 
the  damage  which  they  may  have  done  therein  :  and 
they  now  most  commonly  belong  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  special  grant  from  the  crown."— Blackitone : 
Comment.,  ok.  L,  ch.  8. 

*es-tre,  *es-ter,  *es-tere,  *.     [O.  Fr., 

from  estre ;  Fr.  etre  =  to  be.] 

1.  A  matter,  an  affair. 

"He  told  him  of  alle  the  etterr  that  him  mette  that 
nyght."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  M. 

2.  The  inner  part  of  a  building. 

"[She]  knew  the  eflret  bet  than  did  this  John." 
Chaucer:  C.  7..  4.298. 

5s- treat ,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  estraite,  estreite,  from 
Lat.  extractum,  sup.  of  extraho  =  to  draw  out.] 
Law  :  A  true  copy  of  an  original  writing  ; 
specification  of  fines  or  penalties  set  down  in 
the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff 
or  other  officer  on  each  offender. 

OS-treat ,  v.t.    [ESTREAT,  s.] 
Law: 

1.  To  extract  or  copy  from  the  records  of  a 
court,  as  a  forfeited  recognizance,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  prose- 
cution. 

"This  recognisance,  if  taken  by  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  is  certified  to  the  next  sessions ;  aiid  If  the  con- 
dition be  broken  by  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  one 
case,  or  any  misbehaviour  in  the  other,  the  recogni 
sauce  becomes  forfeited  or  absolute ;  and  being  et. 
treated  or  extracted,  taken  out  from  among  the  other 
records,  and  sent  up  to  the  Exchequer  ;  the  party  and 
bis  sureties,  having  now  become  absolute  debtors  of 
the  crown,  are  sued  for  the  several  sums  in  which 
they  are  respectively  bound."— Blackttone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  18. 

2.  To  levy  fine  under  estreat. 

"It  as  divines  tell  us,  the  poor  be  God's  receivers, 
theu  they  seem  to  have  a  title,  as  well  by  justice  as  by 
charity,  to  the  amerciameuts  that  are  e»t  rented  upon 
trespasses  against  their  Lord."— floyi*  .•  Againit  Swear- 
ing, p.  113. 

*  es  tre'pe,  v.t.    [Norm.  Fr.  estreper,  estripper 
=  to  waste,  to  strip.] 

Law:  To  commit  waste,  as  by  depriving 
trees  of  their  branches,  hinds  of  their  trees,  &c. 

*  es-tre'pe  -mettt,  s.    [Eng.  ettrepe ;  -ment.] 

Law :  Waste  or  spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for 
term  or  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods  to  the  pre- 
judice of  him  to  whom  the  reversion  belongs. 

"Cheerful  prattl*  about  eitrepemrnt  and  mortdan- 
cester.  mainprise,  tut ."— Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  4,  1874  ; 
The  Great  Seal. 

'  es-tres,  5.  pi.    [ESTRE.] 

•eV-trtyh,  *  eV-tridge,  *.    [OSTRICH.] 

1.  An  ostrich  (q.v.). 

"  In  that  mood, 
The  dove  will  peck  the  ettridye." 

Shahap. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill.  13. 

2.  The  fine,  soft  down  lying  immediately 
under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich . 

*  Ss'-tTO,  *.    [Lat.  oestrum  =  a  gadfly.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  gadfly. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  violent  or  irresistible  impulse. 
(Marston :  Parasitanter,  ii.) 

*  es  -tu-an9e,  *.     [Lat.  cestuans,  pr.  par.  of 
(estuo  =  to  boil  with  heat  ;   cestus  =  heat.] 
Heat,  warmth. 

"  Averroes  restrained  his  hilarity,  and  made  no  more 
thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was  allowable 
in  Cato  ;  that  is,  a  sober  iucalesceuce,  and  regulated 
ettuance  from  wine."— Browne. 

*es  tu-ar  I  an,  a.    [ESTUARINE.] 

es'  tu  ar  me,  •  es  -tu-ar  -i -an,  a.  [Eng. 
estuary;  -ine,  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
estuary  ;  formed  in  an  estuary. 

"  A  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  ettuarine  condition!. " 
—Jiutd.  in  (fuar  Jour.  0eol.  Soc.,  xxxiv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  680. 


cs'-tu-ar  y,  ros -tu-ar  y,   'es  tu-ar  ie, 

s.    &  a.      [Lat.  cestuar'ium  —  a  creek  ;  cestuo 
=  to  surge,  to  foam  ;  cestus  —  the  tide.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  water,  &c., 
boils  up. 

"Over  the  ettuary,  or  in  some  neighbouring  part  of 
the  place,  where  the  mineral  water  springs.  —Boyle  : 
Workt.  iv.  798. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog. :  An  arm  of  the  sea  ;  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  &c.  in  which  the  tide  meets  the  cur- 
rent, or  ebbs  and  flows  ;  a  firth. 

"  The  dreary  strand  of  the  ettuary  of  the  Laggan." 
—Jfacaulay:  Hi*.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Geol. :  Most  estuaries  were  formed  at  first 
by  the  combined  influence  of  rivers  seeking 
exit    into    the    adjacent    ocean,    and    tides 
from  that  ocean  forcing  themselves  up  the 
channel   inland.      The    same   causes    which 
formed  an  estuary  at  first  tend  to  keep  it 
open.    Both  the  tide  and  the  river  current  in 
their  mutual  encounter  are  laden  with  sedi- 
ment which,  as  long  as  the  struggle  between 
them  is   balanced,    tends   to  be  deposited, 
forming  a  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  but  on  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  the  river  current,  hitherto 
dammed  up  as  by  an  embankment,  rushes  out 
to  sea  with  unchecked  violence,  carrying  all 
or  most  of  the  deposited  sediment  to  a  great 
distance.    Estuaries,  though  in  the  main  keep- 
ing their  channels  open,  yet  here  and  there 
partially  silt  up  where  eddies  exist.    But  this 
gain  of  land  does  not  nearly  compensate  for 
the  immense  quantity   carried   out   to   sea. 
Freshwater  species  of  animals  and  plants  are 
imbedded  in  modern  estuaries. 

B.  As  adjective :  . 

1.  Biol. :  Living  in  an  estuary.    (Often  used 
of  shells.) 

"One  very  common  eituary  shell." —  Woodward: 
Jiolliaca  (ed.  Tale],  p.  48. 

2.  Geol.  :  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  es- 
tuary.   (Used  of  strata.) 

*  es'-tu-ate,  v.i.      [Lat.  cestuo  =  to  boil,  to 
surge."]    To  boil  up,  to  swell,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  commotion  ;  to  rage,  and  swell. 

"  Whose  lust*  .  .  .  ettuate  and  boil  within.' 

Hoitkint :  Practical  Exporition. 

*  es-tu-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  asstuatio,  from  cestuo 
=  to  boil,  to  surge.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  boiling,  foaming,  or 
surging. 

"  Rivers  and  lakes  who  want  those  fermenting  parti 
at  the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto  ettuntiont."— 
Broume:  Vitlgar  Errouri,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Agitation,  commotion,  excitement. 

"  The  less  obnoxious  we  shall  be  to  the  ettuationt  of 
Joys  and  fears."— Mountagu:  Oevoute  Euayet,  pt  i., 
treat  xvi.,  §  &. 

*  es  -tiire,  s.    [Lat.  cestuo  =  to  boil,  to  surge.] 
Boiling,  foaming,  surging,  violence,  commotion. 

"  The  seas  retain 
Not  only  their  outrageous  eiture  there." 

Chapman  :  Homer  t  Odyuey,  bk   rii. 

*e"st-ward,  adv.     [EASTWARD.]    Toward  the 
east ;  on  the  east  side. 

"  And  for  to  don  his  right  and  sacrifise, 
He  eiturard  hath  upon  the  gate  above." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,904,  1,906. 

*  e-SU'-rf-ent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  esuriens,  pr.  par. 
of  esurw  =  to  be  hungry  ;  a  desid.  from  edo  = 
to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hungry,  inclined  to  eat,  greedy, 
voracious. 

"To  the  end  that  he  might  advance  his  tturient 
geuie  in  antiquities."— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  147. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  One  who  is  greedy  or  vora- 
cious. 


*  e  -su-rine,   a.  &  «.      [Lat.  esurio  =  to  be 
hungry.] 

A.  /Is  adj. :  Causing  hunger  ;  promoting  the 
appetite. 

"Over  much  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampstead,  in 
which  sort  of  air  there  is  always  something  tturine 
and  acid."—  Witrman. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  draught  or  drug  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  appetite  ;  a  tonic. 

e'-ta-clsm,  s.     [Fr.  etacisme.] 

Philol. :  The  method  of  pronouncing  Greek 
in  which  the  letter  t)  (eta)  has  the  sound  of  a 
in  fate.  (Larousse.)  In  modern  Greek  this 
letter  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  fleet.  [ITACISM.J 

e'-ta-clst,  *.    [Fr.  etaciste.]    One  who  prac- 
tises or  defends  etacism  (q.v.) 


e  tse  rl  6,  t  e  tair  -I-um,  «.     [Or. 

(hetairia),  iratpeta  (hetaireia)  =  companion- 
ship, brotherhood.] 

Sot. :  An  aggregate  fruit  having  distinct 
ovaries,  the  pericarp  indehiscent,  either  dry 
upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as  in  Ranunculus,  or 
dry  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry, or  fleshy  upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as  in 
the  genus  Rubus.  Containing  the  raspterry, 
the  blackberry,  &c.  The  parts  of  an  etaerio 
are  auhenes.  (Lindlty.)  [ERYTHROSTOMUM.] 

e  ta-gere  (gere  as  shar),  «.  [Fr.,  from 
etager  =  to  raise  by  stages  or  stories  ;  etnge  a 
a  stage,  a  story.  ]  A  set  of  shelves  in  the  form 
of  an  ornamental  standing-piece  of  furniture. 
Used  for  the  display  of  articles  of  vertu. 

Et  a  nin,  *.    [Corrupted  Arab.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, called  also  y  Draconis.  By  it  Bradley 
discovered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

etat  major  (a-ta  ma-zhor ),  s.    [Fr.) 

Mil. :  The  staff  of  an  army  or  regiment. 
[STAFF.]  It  includes  all  officers  above  the  rauk 
of  colonel ;  all  adjutants,  quarter-masters, 
inspectors,  engineers,  commissaries,  ordnance 
officers,  paymasters,  surgeons,  judge-advocates, 
and  their  non-commissioned  assistants.  In 
the  department  of  military  map-making,  the 
English  Ordnance  Office  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  French  etat-major. 

St  9«t'-er-a,  *  gt  cet'-er-a,  phr.  [Lat.) 
And  the  rest ;  and  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  and 
so  forth ;  and  so  on.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
that  more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  for  brevity  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  commonly  written  etc.,  or  &c. 

"  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposi- 
opesis  called  an  et  catera,  it  being  a  figure  much  used 
by  some  learned  authors.  —  Addiion  :  Tatter,  No.  133. 

et  ceetera  oath.  An  oath  imposed  on 
the  clergy  by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  1640, 
"  binding  them  to  attempt  no  alteration  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  &c."  (Hal lam :  Con.  Hist.,  ch.  ix.) 

itch,  t.  &  a.    [EDDISH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Eddish  (q.v.). 

"  Lay  dung  upon  the  etch,  and  tow  it  with  barley."— 
Itonimer:  Suihandry. 

2.  Ground  from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sown  on  ground  from  which  a 
crop  has  been  taken. 

"When  they  sow  their  etch  crops,  they  sprinkle  a  pound 
or  two  of  clover  ou  an  acre."—  ilortiintr  :  Husbandry. 

&tch  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  etsen  —  to  etch,  from 
atzen  =  to  corrode,  to  etch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezsen 
=  to  eat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool 
and  acid  upon  a  metallic  or  glass  surface  ;  to 
draw  with  an  etching-needle.     It  is  applied 
both  to  the  plate  and  design.    [ETCHING,  s.  j 

"  Plates  etched,  some  by  a  French,  and  others  by  an 
English  artificer."— Boyle:  Worki.  ill.  4(9. 

2.  To  sketch,  to  draw,  to  delineate.    (Here 
it  may  be  a  mistake  or  a  misspelling  for  eche 
=•  eek  (q.v.) 

"There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some 
learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out 
their  systems."— Locke. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 

"Swauevelt  painted  landscape  at  Rome:  he  etched 
in  the  luauuer  of  Waterloo,  but  with  less  freedom."— 
Oil  pin  :  Euay  on  Printi,  p.  109. 

*etch  (2),  v.i.     [EDGE.]     To  edge,  to  move 

from  one  side  to  another. 
StCh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  etch(l);  -er.]  One  who  etches. 

"  The  etcher  does  not  reproduce  nature,  he  translates 
it  into  a  language  of  his  u\ru."—Timei,  Dec.  19,  1874. 

$tch' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ETCH  (IX  f.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  On  metal :  Engraving  executed  by  a 
pointed  tool  and  acid  upon  a  metallic  or  glass 
surface  previously  covered  with  varnish.  The 
ordinary  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Cover  a 
polished  metallic  plate  with  a  composition 
technically  called  ground,  and  consisting  of 
asphaltum,  four  parts  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two 
parts ;  white  wax,  one  part.  For  use  this  is 
melted  and  compounded,  and  tied  up  in  a  silk 
rag.  The  plate  is  heated,  rubbed  with  the 
ground,  which  is  then  spread  evenly,  smoked, 


boil,  bo*^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-oian,  -tian  =  snan.    -tton,  -sion-slmn;  -$ion.  -jion  =  shun,    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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and  ailowed  to  cool.  The  design  is  traced  by 
a  pointed  tool,  called  an  etehing.point,  which 
lays  bare  the  metal  wherever  it  goes.  This 
finished,  a  wall  of  wax  is  raised  around  the 
design  to  hold  the  dilute  acid  which  is  poured 
on.  For  a  copper-plate  this  consists  of  five 
parts  water  to  one  of  nitrous  acid.  For  steel, 
pyroligneous  acid,  one  part ;  nitric  acid,  one 
part ;  water,  six  parts.  This  is  poured  on  the 
plate,  which  it  corrodes  on  the  lines  made 
through  the  ground.  This  is  called  Biting-in. 
The  etching  is  swept  with  a  feather  to  remove 
the  bubbles  from  the  surface ;  in  case  of  a 
steel-plate,  agitation  may  answer  the  purpose. 
When  a  sufficient  depth  is  attained  for  the 
lighter  tints  of  the  etching,  the  acid  is  re- 
moved, the  surface  washed  and  allowed  to 
drain  dry.  The  parts  having  sufficient  depth 
are  now  stopped  out  by  a  varnish  of  Bruns- 
wick-black. When  the  varnish  is  dry,  another 
biting-in  will  deepen  the  lines  of  the  parts  not 
stopped  out,  and  when  these  lines  are  deep 
enough  for  the  second  tint,  the  varnish  is 
removed,  the  plate  dried,  &c.  This  is  repeated 
as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.  The  wall 
of  wax  is  then  removed,  the  surface  of  the 
plate  cleaned  with  turpentine,  and  a  proof 
taken.  It  may  be  finished  by  a  graver,  but  then 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  line  engrav- 
ing. Another  mode  of  etching  is  to  remove 
lights  with  point  and  scraper,  and  then  bite- 
in  so  as  to  expose  the  design  in  relief. 

2.  [ETCHING  ON  GLASS.] 

3.  Lithography : 

(11  The  preparation  of  a  lithographic  stone 
with  a  weak  mineral  acid  after  the  drawing  or 
transfer  has  been  put  upon  its  surface  ;  the 
object  being  to  fix  and  render  such  drawings 
capable  of  receiving  the  ink  used  in  printing. 

(2)  Etching  by  a  needle  or  diamond  on  stone 
to  done  in  two  ways. 

(a)  [ENGRAVING.] 

(6)  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  covered  with 
an  asphaltum  ground  ;  the  work  is  etched  in, 
cutting  away  so  much  of  the  ground  and  ex- 
posing the  stone.  Acid  is  then  applied,  which 
eats  away  the  stone,  making  a  depression  ; 
this  is  inked,  the  asphaltum  cleaned  off,  the 
clear  spaces  etched,  and  gummed  as  usual  in 
the  lithographic  process. 

4.  An  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 
etching  ground,  s.   [ETCHING,  C.  1  (1). 

etching-needle,  «.  A  sharp  pointed 
instrumenrfor  scratching  away  the  ground  on 
a  prepared  plate,  preparatory  to  the  biting-in. 

etching  on  glass,  s.  This  art  was  in- 
vented by  Schwanhard  of  Nuremberg,  1670, 
and  originated  in  an  accident  to  his  specta- 
cles, which  became  corroded  by  some  drops 
of  acid.  Fluoric  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele, 
1771,  is  now  employed  for  biting-in  the  etching. 
The  glass  is  covered  with  a  resinous  ground, 
and  the  design  marked  by  an  etching-point, 
exposing  rhe  glass.  The  latter  is  then  sub- 
jected to  an  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  silicate 
and  eats  away  the  glass  at  these  points,  making 
depressions  which  constitute  the  etching. 

etching  on  soft  ground,  s.  An  imita- 
tion of  chalk  or  |*ncil  drawing,  which  has  I  men 
abandoned  since  lithography  has  attained  ex- 
cellence. The  soft  ground  is  made  by  adding 
one  part  of  hog's  lard  to  three  parts  etching 
ground  [GROUND],  which  is  laid  on  the  plate 
with  the  dabl>er  in  the  usual  way.  A  piece  of 
smooth  writing-[>ai>er,  having  the  design  in 
outline,  is  damped  and  stretched  over  the 
plate.  A  pencil  is  then  used  to  follow  the  lines 
of  the  design,  observing  that  the  softer  the 
ground  the  softer  the  jiencil  should  lie.  The 
temperature  of  the  season  or  the  room  will 
affect  the  character  of  the  ground.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  it  withdraws  the  adhering 
lines  of  ground,  and  the  plate  is  bitten-in  iu 
the  usual  way. 

etching-point,  «.  The  steel  or  diamond 
point  of  the  etcher. 

etching-varnish,  s.  A  compound  of 
wax,  asphaltum,  pitch,  &c.,  for  spreading  on 
plates  which  are  to  be  etched.  [GROUND.] 

•St-i-oV-ttc,  •  et  e  6s  tick,  ».    [Gr.  ;** 

Stint),  genit.  «T«O{  (eteos)  =  a  year,  and  <m\o* 
ttichos)  =  a  verse.  ]  The  same  as  CHRONO- 
GRAM (q.v  ). 

"  Those  hard  trifles.  *niu<rxm>. 
Or  eteuitickt,  or  your  liner  fluns 
Of  eggs  aud  halberd*" 

R  Jontott :  Onderwoodt. 


*  e-tern',  *  e-ter'ne,  o.    [Lat.  (eterniis ;  Ital. 
eterno.]    Eternal,  ever-living,  everlasting. 

"  Stern*  God,  that  thurgh  thy  perveauce 
Ledest  thii  world  by  certain  governance." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,17T. 

e-ter'-nal,  *e-ter-nall.  o.  &  s.     [O.  Fr. 

eternel,  from  Lat.  cetenialis,  from  aeternus  = 
everlasting  ;  a  contracted  form  of  asvitemus, 
from  cgmim  =  age  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  eternal ;  Fr. 
eternel;  Ital.  eternale.] 

A,  As  adjectiw  : 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence  ; 
everlasting. 

"  eternal  sure,  u  without  end, 
Without  beginning."       Milton  :  P.  R.,  Iv.  Ml. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

"  They  maintained  the  rtmuil  existence  of  matter." 
—Blair :  Sermont,  vol.  lit.  Mr.  1». 

3.  Without  end  of  existence  ;  endless,  per- 
petual, immortal,  unending. 

"  That  wan  thurg  hire  inerite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  feud  victorie." 

ChiM-er     C.  T.,  1S.SM. 

4.  Perpetual,  constant,  unceasing,  uninter- 
mittent,  ceaseless. 

"  Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  ftre."—Jude  7. 

5.  Existing   from   the   beginning   without 
change ;  unchangeable. 

"According  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  pur- 
posed In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lort."—Epketiani  ill  11. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (With  the  def.  article):  The  Everlasting 
God  ;  the  Deity. 

"  The  Sternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Houg  out  of  heaven  his  golden  scales." 

MiUnn  :  P.  L.,  iv.  9««,  W. 

2.  Anything  which  is  eternal  or  everlasting. 
•3.  Eternity. 

"  Since  eternal  U  at  hand 
To  swallow  time's  ambitions." 

Ymmy     Night  ThoughU,  fill.  84,  Si 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  tternal, 
endless,  and  everlasting:  "The  eternal  is  set 
above  time ;  the  endless  lies  within  time : 
that  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end  ;  that  is  endless  which  has 
a  beginning  but  no  end  :  God  is  therefore 
an  eternal  but  not  an  endless  being.  That 
which  is  endless  has  no  cessation  ;  that  which 
is  everlasting  has  neither  interruption  nor 
cessation  :  the  endless  may  be  said  of  existing 
things  ;  the  everlasting  naturally  extends  itself 
into  futurity  :  hence  we  speak  of  endless  dis- 
putes, an  endless  warfare  ;  an  everlasting  me- 
morial, an  everlasting  crown  of  glory."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Sytion.) 

*  e-ter -nal -1st,  s.    [Eng. eternal;  -ist.]    One 

who  holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  to 

be  infinite. 

"  I  would  ask  the  eternnlitU  what  mark  is  there 
that  they  could  expect  to  desire  of  the  novelty  of  a 
world,  that  is  not  found  in  this  t "— Burnet :  Theory 
of  the  Karth 

»  e-ter- nal'-i-ty,  *  e-ter-nal-i-tee» 

e  ter  nal  i  tie,  s.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  eternal ;  eternal 
nature  ;  eternity. 

"  Signifying  au  etemiMtee,  aud  a  nature  that  cannot 

chaunge."—  Udal  .  John  ix. 

*  e  ter  nal  ize,   v.t.     [Eng.  eternal  ;   -ize.] 
To  make  eternal,  everlasting,  or  perpetual. 

"  And  so  with  his  burnt  ashes  Dim  Quixote's  valour  is 
eternalized.'  - ShcUon  :  Dan  Quixote,  vol.  iv..  cu.  ill. 

e-ter'-nal  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eternal;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  beginning  or  ending. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

3.  Without  end  ;  for  ever,  to  eternity. 

"  Both  body  and  sonl  live  etermilly  in  unspeakable 
bliss."— Sharp  :  Sermont.  vol  1..  ser.  12. 

4.  1'erpetnally,   constantly,   without  inter- 
mission. 

"  Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride." 

Additon     Letter  from  Half,  65.  M. 

5.  Unchangeable ;  invariably. 

"That  which  Is  morally  good,  or  eril,  at  any  time, 
or  iu  any  case,  must  be  also  r'm«i.lly  and  unchange- 


6.  Used    colloquially   for   constantly,  per- 
sistently. 

*  e-ter'ne,  a.    [ETERN.] 

e-terne,  v.t.    [ETERNK,   a.]     To  eternize,  to 
make  eternal. 

"  Whose  happy  labours  have  your  lands  elerned." 

Sylvetter :  Babylon,  1»T. 

*  e  tern   esse,  s.     [Eng.  etern  ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  of  being  eternal ;  eternity. 

"Corruption  and  eterneue  at  *ut  tltum."  —  Byron  i 
Tragedy.    ( Nam. ) 


"e-ter'-nl-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  ceternw  =  eternal, 
and  /ocio  (pass,  flo)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
eternal  or  undying;  to  immortalize,  to  per- 
petuate. 

"True  Fame,  the  trumpeter  of   heaven,  that   dots: 

desire  inflame 

To  glorious  deeds,  and  by  her  power  etrrniftti  the 
name."  Jftrrour/or  Magistrate,  p.  SIS. 

e  ter  ni  ty,  •  e-ter -nl-tle,  «.  [Fr.  tter- 
nite,  from  Lat.  ceternitas,  from  mternus  = 
eternal ;  8p.  ttemidad ;  Port  eternidade;  Ital. 
eternita.]  [ETERNAL.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  eternal ; 
endless  duration. 

"  Eternity  is  a  duration  without  bounds  or  limits : 
now  there  are  two  limits  of  duration,  beginning  aud 
ending :  that  which  has  always  been,  is  without  be- 

Cuing  :  that  which  always  shall  be,  is  without  end- 
."—TiUotton:  Sermont,  vol.  ii..  ser.  10*. 

2.  The  infinity  of  time  past  or  future. 

"  The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities" 

Moore  :  Vetted  Pruphet  of  Khorauan. 

e-ter  niz  a'-tlon,<.  [Eng.  eternise);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  eternizing  or  rendering  immortal 
or  perpetual. 

*  e-ter  nize,  v.t.     [Lat.   etern(us)  =  eternal, 
and   Eng.   suff.    -itt;  Fr.  eterniser;  Sp.  ettr- 
nizar.] 

1.  To  make  eternal,  endless,  or  unending. 

"  Where  is  the  fame 

Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  etrrniv,  >"          Shelley :  Queen  .l/u'.,  lit 

2.  To  make  for  ever  famous ;  to  immortalize ; 
to  perpetuate  the  name  or  memory  of. 

"  St.  Allans  liattle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  rterniinl  in  all  age  to  como." 

Shakap. :  2  Henry  VI.,  r.  a 

e-te'-Slan  or  o  to  si  an,  a.  [Lat.  etesius; 
Gr.  «r>}<nos  (etesios)  =  for  a  year,  annual ;  «Vos 
(etos)  =  a  year ;  Fr.  etesien.  ]  Recurring  or 
happening  annually  at  certain  times  ;  periodi- 
cal. 

"  Supplying  soft  eteiian  gales." 

Drydtn :  Horace,  i.  «. 

etcslan  winds,  s.  pi. 

Meteorology : 

L  Spec. :  Periodical  winds,  blowing  for 
about  six  weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  periodical  winds. 

*  e'-thal,  *.     [Eng.  eth(er),  and  al(cohol).] 

Chem.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  cetylio 
alcohol,  C16H3j-OH. 

e  thai  de  hyde,  s.  |Eng.  &o.,  tt),(yl\ 
and  aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Also  known  as  acetic  aldehyde, 
CHS-CO  H.  [ALDEHYDE.] 

e   thane,  s.     [Eng. ,  <fcc.  e.th(er) ;  -ane,  a  termi- 

nation  used  to  denote  that  the  hydrocarbon 

belongs  to  the  series,  CnH2n  +  2.] 

Chem. :    Ethane,   ethyl  hydride,   dimethyl, 

H  H 

CSH6,  or  C2H8-H,  or  (CHgfc,  or  H  ^C— C<^  H. 
H'  H 

A  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the  paraffin  series, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water,  added  drop 

by  drop,  to  zinc  ethyl,  Zn<^!2|j8  +  2H2O  = 

2C2H5H  -t-  Zn(OH)2  ;  also  by  the  electrolysis 
of  acetic  acid  or  acetates  ;  by  heating  an  ex- 
cess of  barium  dioxide  with  sand  and  acetic 
anhydride,  BaO2  +  ^CHg'CO^O  =  (CHs)o  + 
2CO2-(-Ba(O-CO-CH3>...  Ethane  occurs  dis- 
solved iu  raw  American  petroleum  oil  ;  it  is  4 
colourless  inodorous  gas,  which  it  liquefied  at 
4",  under  a  pressure  of  forty-six  atmospheres ; 
it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  burns  with  a  bluish 
pale  flame.  With  an  equal  volume  of  chloride 
in  diffused  daylight  it  forms  chlor-ethaae, 
C2H6-CL 

"ethe,  u.     [EATH.]    Easy. 

"  A  fool  la  ethe  to  beguile.* 

Komaunt  of  the  Kate,  3,»Ci. 

•eth  -el,  a.    [A.S.  aXhel.]    Noble. 

*  8th' -el-Ing,  .•..    [ATIIEI.INO.] 

e  thcne,  s.  [Eng.,  In:  etli(cr).  and  suff.  -ent 
(Chem.)  (q.v.)/] 

Chem. :  C<iH4  or  H2C  =  CH2,  ethyleue,  ole- 
flant  gas,  elayle,  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen.  A  fatty  hydro- 
carbon, belonging  to  the  oleline  series,  Cn  1  l._>n. 
It  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
bodies  ;  about  live  per  cent,  is  contained  in 
coal  gas.  Ethene  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  when  cuprous  acetylida 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  CD  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ethenyl— etherol 
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is  gently  warmed  with  a  mixture  of  metallic 
zinc  and  dilute  ammonia.  Ethene  is  prepared 
by  heating  on  a  sand  bath  25  grammes  of 
alcohol  with  150  grammes  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of 
three  litres,  and  theu  gradually  dropping  into 
the  mixture  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  washing  the  gas  in  H^SO^ 
then  in  Kilo,  and  again  in  I  I.2:S<  >4.  A  small 
quantity  of  pure  ethene  can  be  obtained  by 
heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethene  di- 
bromide,  C2H4Br2,  with  granulated  zinc. 
Ethene  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  at  1°  and 
a  pressure  of  forty-one  and  a-half  atmospheres 
becomes  liquid,  burns  with  a  white  luminous 
flame,  and  explodes  violently  when  mixed  with 
oxygen  on  the  application  of  a  light  or  the 
electric  spark.  When  it  is  passed  through  a 
tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  CH4,  and  carbon  is  deposited.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  at  170°, 

TT     N 

and  forms  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  n  TJ   f  804, 

which,  when  diluted  with  water  and  distilled, 
yields  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  absorbed  by  fuming 
nitric  acid  with  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  at  120°  converts  it  into 
aldehyde  ;  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  into  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Ethene  unites 
at  100°  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to 
form  ethyl  iodide,  CgHgl,  and  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid  to  form  ethyl  bromide,  C^HjBr, 
but  it  does  not  unite  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ethene  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  HC1O,  is  converted  into 

ethene  chlorhydrin,  CgH^QJ   ,  a  colourless 

liquid,  boiling  at  128°.  Etheue  in  contact  with 
platinum  black  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form 
ethane,  C2Hg  ;  it  unites  directly  with  chlorine, 
forming  ethene  dichloride  or  Dutch  liquid 
(q.v.). 

Sth'-en-yl,  s.     [Eng.,  Ac.  ethen(e),  and  yl  = 
Gr.  vAij  (hull)  =  matter.] 


Chen.  :   CSH3'"  or     ^  C—  0 


H 


A  tria- 


tomic  fatty  hydrocarbon  radical  derived  from 
Ethane  CaHg  by  the  abstraction  of  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

e'-ther,  se'-ther,  ».  [Lat.  cether  =  Gr.  aiftjp 
(aither)  =  the  sky,  the  home  of  the  gods,  from 
alOia  (aitho)  —  to  burn,  to  light  up,  to  shine  ; 
cogn.  with  Lat.  cestas  =  summer,  cestus  =. 
heat.] 

1.  Astron.  <t  Nat.  Phil.  :  A  medium  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  assumed  to  exist  all  through 
space.    It  is  believed  to  be  invisible,  impon- 
derable, exceedingly  elastic,  and  capable  of  un- 
dulations as  it  is  being  acted  upon  by  light 
and  heat     From  being  the  medium  through 
which  heat  is  transmitted,  it  is  sometimes 
called  luminiferous  ether. 

U  The  spelling  aether,  and  of  the  adj.  aethe- 
real,  found  in  Kersey's  Diet,  and  other  old 
works,  is  not  extinct  ;  Tyndall  uses  it. 

"  An  almost  infinitely  attenuated  and  elastic  me- 
dium, which  fills  all  space,  and  which  we  name  the 
jEther."—  TyndaU  :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  p.  251. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  name  given  to  organic  com- 
pounds derived  from  alcohols  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  hydroxyl 
(OH)'  of  the  alcohol  by  a  radical.    These  com- 
pounds are  called  Oxygen  Ethers,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Haloid  Ethers,  which  are 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine,  &&, 
for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  in  a  hydiucariwn, 
as  Ethane,  C2H6  +  Cli  =  HC1  +  C2H5C1  ethyl 
chloride  ;    they   are   also   obtained    by   the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  alde- 

hyde ;  PCl8Cla  +  CH3-CO-H  =  °}>P  -  OC1, 

phosphorus  oxy  chloride,  and  CH  3'CHC12,  ethy- 
lidene  dichloride,  and  by  the  direct  union,  of 
chlorine  with  defines,  as  HaC  =  CH2  ethene 
+  C12  =  ClHjC  -  CH2C1  ethylene  dichloride. 
The  oxygen  ethers  are  divided  into  simple 
ethers,  which  are  the  oxides  of  the  hydro- 
carbon radicals,  or  the  anhydrides  of  the 

alcohols,  thus  §gs>O  is  the  oxide  of  ethyl, 

C2HS',  or  the  anhydride  of  ethyl  alcohol 
2  (C2H5-OH.)  -  H2O  =  (C2HA,O.  If  the  ether 
contains  two  different  radicals,  as  CH3'O'C2Hs 
methyl  ethyl  ether,  it  is  called  a  Mixed  Ether. 
The  boiling-point  of  an  ether  is  generally 
120°  less  than  the  sum  of  the  boiling-points 
of  the  alcohols  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Mixed  ethers  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  iodide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  on  a 
sodium  alcoholate,  thus  CH3I,  methyl  iodide, 


+  C2H«ONa,  sodium  ethylate  =  Na  I  -f 
CHj'O'CoHs  methyl  ethyl  ether,  the  same 
substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  C2HjI  on  sodium  methylate,  CH3ONa. 
Compound  ethers,  or  etherial  salts,  are  formed 
by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydroxyl  (OH)'  in  the  alcohol  by  an  acid 
radical,  or  they  may  be  regarded  as  hydro- 
carbon radical  salts  of  the  corresponding 
acids,  as  ethyl  acetate  CH3-CO'OC2H5.  They 
are  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from 
an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  acetic  acid  CH3- CO 'OH 
+  ethyl  alcohol  C2H5'OH  -  water  H-jO, 
yielding  ethyl  acetate,  CH3'CO -OC2H6.  If 
the  acid  is  monobasic,  one  molecule  of  water 
is  eliminated  to  form  a  neutral  ether ;  if  di- 
basic, then  two  molecules  of  water,  &c.  Com- 
pound ethers  derived  from  polybasic  acids 
may  be  either  acid  ethers  or  neutral  ethers, 
corresponding  to  acid  or  neutral  salts. 

3.  Comm.  &  Chem. :  C4H10O,  or  C2H5'0'C2H6. 
Ethyl    ether,    ethylic    ether,    ethyl    oxide, 
formerly  called  Sulphuric  ether.      Ether  is 
obtained  when  sodium  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  resulting  sodium  ethylate  is 
mixed  with  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5.ONa  +  C^I 
=  Nal  +  C.2'HS-O-C2H5.     But  it  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  alcohol,  H^O4  +  C2H5'OH  =  HyO  + 
H'C2H5'SO4,  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
H-C2H5'SO4  +  C2H5'OH  =  C2H5-O-C2HS  + 
H2SO4,  so  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
can  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into 
ether.     A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  alcohol 
is  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  the  flask,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  re- 
mains between  130°  and  140°.  The  ether  which 
distils  over  is  shaken  with  milk  of  lime  to 
remove  traces  of  SO2,  and  washed  several 
times  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  then 
dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and  if  required 
absolute,  distilled  over  sodium  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  P2Os.    Pure  ether  is  a  colourless, 
transparent,  mobile,  fragrant,  neutral  liquid. 
Sp.  gr.  0736  at  0°.     Its  vapour  is  very  heavy, 
being  2'58  times  that  of  air,  and  when  mixed 
witli  air  explodes  violently  when  it  approaches 
a  flame.    It  is  dangerous  to  distil  ether  unless 
the  distillate  is  collected  in  a  flask  on  the 
floor,  or  the  vapour  will  run  along  the  table 
to  the  flame.     Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame.     It  is  soluble  in 
twelve  parts  of  water,  and  thirty-six  parts  of 
ether  will  dissolve  one  part  of  water.    Ether 
mixes  readily  with  alcohol,  and  dissolves  fats, 
resins,  as  well  as  bromine,  iodine,  many  me- 
tallic chlorides,  and  bromides.    Ether  is  very 
volatile,  producing  intense  cold  when  allowed 
to  evaporate  on  the  skin.     Pure  ether  is  not 
acted  on  by  sodium  or  potassium.     It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.   It  distils  at  35°'6  C 
or  96°  F,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  into  alcohol 
when  kept  in  contact  with  water.    When  ether 
is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted 
into  ethyl  iodide.    Chlorine  acts  on  ether,  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  in  only  one  ethyl  group 
in  the  following  order  :— CHHH'CHH'O-C2H5 
(2'3'4'1'5),  forming,  lastly,  pentachlor  ethyl 
ether,  CC1B-O'C2H5. 

4.  Phar.  :  Ether  is  used  to  form  Collodion 
(q.v.).  *,he  Etherial  Solution  of  Cantharides, 
aiy".  bpiritus  JEtheris  (Ether  ten  fl.   ounces 
»ad  rectified  spirit  twenty  fl.  ounces).    Ether 
taken  internally  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimu- 
lant, more  rapid  and  evanescent  in  its  action 
than  alcohol.     It  is  used  to  expel  flatus  from 
the  stomach,  to  allay  pain  and  cramp  in  that 
organ,  and  to  diminish  spasm.     It  stimulates 
the   salivary  and   pancreatic  secretions,  and 
assists  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.  Applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  spray  it  is  used  to 
produce  local  insensibility  from  pain  in  small 
operations.    Inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour  it 
acts  as  an  anaesthetic.    It  is  said  to  be  safer 
than  chloroform,  it  stimulates  instead  of  de- 
pressing the  heart,  and  its  use  is  followed  by 
less  vomiting,  but  it  is  required  in  larger 
quantity,  and  is  very  inflammable,  and  is  apt 
to  cause  laryngeal  spasm  and  violent  strug- 
gling.   The  recovery  of  consciousness  is  often 
followed  by  great  excitement.    (Garrod  :  Ma- 
teria  Medico.) 

^  When  ether  is  mentioned  in  chemistry, 
it  is  always  ethylic  ether,  unless  it  is  stated 
to  be  some  other  ether,  as  "soluble  in 
ether." 

e-thor  -e-al,*e-ther  -I  al,  +se  ther -e:al. 

a.     [Lat.,  «c.  asthere(us),  and  Eng.  suff.  -oi.J 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ethir 
believed  to  be  diffused  through  space;  con- 
taining or  filled  with  ether. 

"  Then  sacred  seemed  the  etherral  vault  no  mot*.* 
Pope  :  Sunn  on  Man,  iii.  M. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  the  celestial  ether. 

(2)  Heavenly,    celestial,    having   heavenly 
qualities. 

"  Vast  chain  of  being  which  from  man  began. 
Nature's  ethereal  human  angel,  in.-m." 

Pope  :  fuav  on  Man,  i.  MS. 

t  II.  Chem.  :    Containing  more  or  less  of 
ether.    (Gregory.) 

ethereal  oils,  «.  pi.    [VOLATILE-OILS.] 

e-theV-§-al-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  ethereal;  -i*m.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal  ;  ethere- 
ality. 


-al'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  ethereal  ;  -ity.} 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal,  ethere- 
alism. 

"  Fire,  energy,  ethf.rea.Uty,  hare  departed."—  Lutton  : 
Pelham.  ch.  Ixxiii. 

e-ther'-e-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  ethereal  ;  -ize.} 

1.  Lit.  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Fig.  To  render   more    spiritual,  or   re- 
fined. 

e-theV-S-al-lJT,  adv.  [Eng.  ethereal  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  ethereal  manner. 

e-ther  -e-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  ethereal;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  ETHEREALITY  (q.v.). 

*  e-theV-S-ofis,  a.   [Lat.  asthereus.]  EthereaL 

"  Behold  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereout  mould,  whereon  we  stand." 

Milton:  P.L.,  vL  at. 

e-tlier'-ia,  w-ther'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  attherius; 
Gr.  aiOepios  (aitlierios)  =  belonging  to  the 
ether  or  upper  air.]  [ETHER.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Unionidae. 
Known  species  four,  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Senegal  rivers.  According  to  M.  Calliard,  the 
natives  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Nile  valley 
use  the  shells  in  astonishing  numbers  to  orna- 
ment their  tombs. 

e-ther-i-f  I-oa'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  cether  (genit. 
cetheris);  facio  =  to  make,  and  Bug.,  &c.  suft 
-ation;  Fr.  etherificution.] 
Chem.  :  The  process  of  forming  ether  (q.v.). 

O-ther'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cether  (genit.  cetheris) 
and  forma  —  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  ether.  (Prout.) 

e'-ther-In,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ether;  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  When  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  warmed 
with  water,  a  light  oily  liquid,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  two  substances,  etherin  and  etherol 
(q.v.),  rises  to  the  surface.  On  decanting  this 
liquid,  and  leaving  it  at  rest,  the  etherin 
crystallizes  out,  while  the  etherol  remains 
liquid.  Etherin  forms  transparent,  colourless, 
shining  prisms,  moderately  hard,  very  friable; 
it  is  tasteless,  but  smells  like  etherol.  Melts 
at  110°  ;  boils  at  260°,  without  alteration.  In- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still 
more  so  in  ether. 

e'-ther-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  ether;  -is*".;  ?r. 
etherisme.] 

Med.  :  The  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
frame  by  the  administration  of  ether. 

e-ther-l-za'-tioil,  s.    [Fr.  etherisation.] 

1.  Chem.  :   The  process   of  manufacturing 
ether. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  The  art  or  act  of  administering  ether  to  a 
patient. 

"  He  was  slow  in  having  recourse  to  etherization  in 
his  obstetric  cases."  —  Tram.  Amer.  Philot.  Soc.,  187*, 
vol.  xiiL.  p.  177. 

(2)  The  state  of  the  human  frame  when 
under  the  influence  of  ether. 

e'-ther-ize,  v.t.    [Fr.  etherizer.] 

1.  Chem.  :  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Med.  :  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  ether. 

e'-ther-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ether,  and  Lat 
ol(eiim)  =  oil.] 

Chem.  :  A  yellowish  viscid  liquor  obtained 
from  heavy  oil  of  wine.  [ETHERIN.]  Sp.  gr. 
0'921,  boils  at  280°.  It  becomes  more  viscid 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
-oiftn,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun : -tion. -sion  =  zhun.    -tious, -sious, -cious  -  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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on  exposure  to  cold,  but  does  not  solidify  even 
at  —  35°.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
ether,  and  less  easily  in  alcohol. 

fr-ther-sphere,  s.  [Eng.  ether,  and  sphere,] 
Physics  :  A  term  introduced  by  the  Rev.  8. 
Earnsliaw  to  illustrate  an  hypothesis  of  his. 
He  considers  that  all  space  not  tilled  by  matter 
is  filled  by  ether.  If  from  any  cause  a  portion 
of  space  be  rendered  void  of  this  subtle  exist- 
ence, the  medium  outside  the  space  will  press 
it  into  smaller  compass,  and,  if  there  be  in  it 
an  atom  of  matter,  the  ether  around  it  will 
become  more  dense  under  the  influence  of  the 
pressure.  The  ethersphere  is  then  the  excess 
of  ether  about  the  vacant  space  above  its 
original  amount  or  quantity.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Sep.  (1879),  p.  248). 

•  6th  -Ic  (IX  '  Sth'-Ick  (1),  a.     [ETTICKB.] 

8th  -ic  (2),  »eth-ick  (2),  eth  Ic-al,  a. 
[Lat.  ethicus  •=.  moral,  ethic  ;  Gr.  ijSuaSs 
(fthikos),  from  30o«  (ethos)  =  custom,  moral 
nature,  habit.]  Moral  ;  treating  of  or  relating 
to  manners  or  morals  ;  containing  precepts  or 
discourses  on  morality. 

"  Ethical  menus  practical  ;  it  relates  to  practice  or 
conduct  panlug  into  habit  or  disposition.  ''—  Matthm 
Arnold:  Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  20. 

Sth'-Ic-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  ethical;  -?y.]  In 
an  ethical  manner  ;  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  morality. 

"  My  subject  leads  me  not  to  discourse  ethically  but 
Christlauly  of  the  faults  of  the  tongue."—  Government 
tf  the  Tongue. 

fth'-I-cfet,  s.  [Eng.  ethic;  -is*.]  A  writer  on 
ethics  ;  one  learned  in  ethics. 

eth  ics,  *  eth'-icks,  s.  [ETHIC,  a.]  The 
science  of  morals  ;  moral  philosophy  when  the 
word  moral  is  used  in  opposition  to  mental, 
instead  of  including  it.  The  first  to  employ 
the  Greek  word  i^Siioj,  which  originally  meant 
no  more  than  that  which  arises  from  use  or 
custom  [ETHIC,  etym.],  to  designate  the  all- 
important  science  of  moral  duty  as  based,  not 
on  changing  custom,  but  on  unchanging  laws, 
•was  Aristotle,  who  wrote  three  treatises  on  the 
subject.  His  disciple  Theophrastus  followed 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  word  ethics  may  be  used  in  a  more  or 
less  comprehensive  sense.  In  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense  it  takes  in  man's  moral  duty,  not 
merely  to  those  individuals  with  whom  he  may 
be  brought  in  contact,  but  also  to  the  body 
politic  of  which  he  constitutes  A  part,  nay  even 
to  the  inferior  animals.  In  ft  more  limited 
sense  it  excludes  politics,  and  Aristotle  had  a 
distinct  treatise  on  this  latter  subject.  One 
old  and  much  accepted  division  of  the  science 
was  into  three  parts  —  (1)  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  (2)  that  of  a  good  father,  and  (3)  that  of 
ft  good  citizen  and  a  good  magistrate.  Various 
hypotheses  or  theories  have  been  propounded 
regarding  the  basis  of  morals.  One  of  these, 
extensively  embraced,  refers  this  to  the  Divine 
will  expressed  in  revelation  ;  another  founds 
it  on  utility  to  society,  and  as  a  rule  considers 
that  moral  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to 
benefit  society,  and  especially  to  produce  the 
greatest  attainable  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number  of  persona.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
considers  ethics  not  a  science  but  an  art  The 
imperative  mood  he  regards  as  character- 
izing art  and  not  science,.  Whatever  speaks 
in  rules  or  precepts,  not  in  assertions  regard- 
ing matters  of  fact,  he  regards  as  art  ;  and 
tried  by  this  test  ethics  and  morality  are  pro- 
perly a  portion  of  the  art  corresponding  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society  ;  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  prudence  and  policy, 
and  the  art  of  education. 

e'-thlde,    ».       [Eng.,   Ac.    eth(yl);    suff.   -ide 


Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  comjKmnds  formed 
by  the  union  of  an  element  with  the  monad 
radical  ethyl  C)jHs  —  e.g.,  Zinc  Ethide, 
Zn'XCaHs)  .j,  generally  called  Zinc  Ethyl. 

4th   i  dene,  «.     [Eng.,  Ac.  ethid(e),  and  suff. 
•ene  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  ETH  Y  LI  DENE  (q.v.). 

•'•thine,    «.      [Eng.,    &<•.    eth(tr);    sufl     -ine 


Chem.  :  C2Hj  or  HC  =  CH,  a  hydrocarbon, 
also  called  Acetylene  (q.v.) 

e'-thl-dn-ate,  a.    [Eng.  ethion(ic);  surf,  -ate 
e 


Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ethionic  acid.  Ethion- 
ates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 
The  free  acid  decomposes  in  like  manner, 
yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  isethionic 

acid,  CsH^W11  +  HaO  -  HjSO4  + 


e-thl-dn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  Qr.9e.iov 
(theion)  —  sulphur,  and  suff.  -ic.]  See  the 
compounds. 

ethionic  acid.  «. 

Chem.:  CSH4<OO8O^°H-    Obtained  by  dis- 

solving its  anhydride  in  water,  also  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  barium  isethionate, 
then  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  the 
nitrate  treated  with  barium  carbonate  and 
again  filtered,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  stirrei 
up  with  water,  and  then  separated,  BaSO.i 
filtered  off. 


ethionic  anhydride,  «. 
Chem. :    CH2— O-SO-x 

CH2  -  "" 


Obtained   by 


passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide,  SOs, 
into  anhydrous  alcohol,  also  from  the  direct 
union  of  ethene,  CjH^  with  two  molecules  of 
80s.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass, 
melting  at  80°.  Also  called  Sulphate  of  Carbyl. 

*  U'-thl-Op,  *.  [Lat.  Jlthiops ;  Gr.  \i6io<fi 
(Aithiops).ji  A  native  of  Ethiopia  or  Abys- 
sinia ;  an  Ethiopian. 

"  Barn  dirty  bread  by  washing  Ethio/n  fair." 

rouny  :  Night  Thought!,  iv.  853. 

E-thl-Op'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Ethiop;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

ft-thl-6p'-lc,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Ethiop ;  -ic.] 
'   A.   As  adj. :    Pertaining   to    Ethiopia   or 
Abyssinia. 
B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

£- thl-6ps,  s.  [Gr.  Atdioi/r  (Aithiops)  = 
an  Ethiopian.]  (.KTHIOKS. ] 

Old  Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  several  dark- 
coloured  compounds,  specif.,  black  protoxide 
of  mercury. 

Ethiops  martial,  s. 
Min. :  Black  oxide    of   iron  ;    iron  in  the 
form  of  a  very  fine  powder. 

Ethiopa  mineral,  s. 

Phar.  :  A  medicine  made  by  embodying 
equal  parts  of  running  quicksilver  and  flowers 
of  brimstone  ;  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

eth-mo-,  pref.    [Gr.  jjfyxos  (ethmos)  =  a  sieve.  ] 
Anat. :  Pertainingto  the  Ethmoid  bone(q.v.). 

ethmo  cranial,  a. 

A  not. :  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
to  the  cranium. 

Ethmo-cranial  angle : 

Anat. :  The  angle  formed  by  the  basicranial 
axis  with  the  line  of  the  cribrethmoid  plate. 
The  name  was  first  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 

ethmo  turbinals,  ».  pi. 
Anat. :  Two  lateral  masses,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  central  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

6th  -moid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  jjfyioei6)j<;  (ethmoeides) 
=  like  a  sieve  ;  qdfidt  (ethmos)  =  a  sieve,  and 
eI6o«(eidos)=form,  appearance;  Fr.  ethmoide.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  :  Resembling  a  sieve  ;  cribriform. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  ethmoid  bone  (q.v.) 

ethmoid-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
situated  between  the  orbital  processes  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  It  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and 
is  exceedingly  light  for  its  size,  behifi  coin- 
posed  of  very  thin  plates  of  bone  forming  in 
part  Irregular  cells.  (Quain.) 

eth  moid   al,  a.    [ETHMOID.] 

Anal. :  The  same  as  ETHMOID  (q.v.). 

t  Sth'-mo^e,  s.    [Gr.  ^0pot  (fthmns)  =  asieve.] 
I'll  it*. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  cellular 
tissue. 


'eth'-narch,  i.  [Gr.  Mvipxw  (ethnarchit). 
from  e0i/of  (ethnos)  —  a  nation,  and  ap*«» 
(archd)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  commander  or  governor 
of  a  province  or  people. 

eth -me,  eth  nic  al, '  eth  nicke,  *eth- 
nlqiie,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  ethnicus,  from  Gr.  iSviKtt 
(ethnikos)  =  national ;   <6Vos   (fthnos)  =  a  na- 
tion ;  Fr.  ethnique.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.    Heathen,    pagan;    opposed   both   to 
Jewish  and  Christian. 

"  Acting  any  fOtnictce  rite 
In  this  translated  temple." 

B.  Jomon  :  Xing' t  Knlertninment. 

2.  Pertaining  to  races  ;  ethnological. 

"  Without  doubt  all  ethnic  questions  form  an  In- 
tegral part  of  anthropological  study."— Prof.  Turner, 
iu  Brit.  Auoc.  Sep.  (18711,  pt.  ii.,  p.  145. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  heathen,  a  pagan  ;   one 
who  is  neither  Jew  or  Christian. 

"  This  first  Jupiter  of  the  etimickt  was  then  the  same 
Cain,  the  sou  of  Adam."— Kaleigh  :  Hillary. 

'  eth  ni  9i^m,  '  eth  ni  cisme,  s.  [Eng. 
ethnic;  -ism.]  Heathenism,  paganism,  idolatry. 

"  A  hallowed  temple,  free  from  taint 
Of  ethnicitm"  B.  Janton  :  Kjiiyramt. 

eth-n6g'-en-y,  s.  [Fr.  ethnogenie;  from  Gr. 
etfi/os  (ethnos)  =  a  nation,  and  yevea.  (genea)  — 
birth,  descent.]  That  branch  of  anthropology 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  peoples.  The 
French  form  was  introduced  by  Ampere. 

eth-nog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  ethnography); 
-er.]  One  devoted  to  the  study  of  ethnography 
(q.v.) 

eth  no  graph  -  ic,  2th  -  no  -  graph  -  ic 

al,  a.     [Eng.  ethnography) ;  -ic,  -ical.]     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  ethnography. 

"  Others  give  tthnographicnl  descriptions  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes. "—Saturday  Review,  June  30, 1883,  p.  841. 

eth  nog  ra  phy,  s.  [Gr.  idvot  (ethnos)  =  a 
body  of  men,  a  nation,  and  YPa4">  (graphe)  =  a 
description.]  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"That  a  whole  nation  should  have  a  special  dress, 
special  tools  and  weapons,  special  laws  of  marriage  and 
property,  special  moral  and  religious  doctrines,  is  a 
remarkable  fact.  ...  It  is  with  such  general  qualities 
of  organised  bodies  of  men  that  ethnography  has  to 
deal.1  —  Tylor :  Primitive  Culture,  i.  11. 

eth   no   log    ic.    eth   no   log    ic   al,    a. 

[Eng.  ethnou>g(y);  -ic,  -ical.]    Relating  to  eth- 
nology. 

11  Ethnological  Societies  nave  become  some- 
what numerous  of  late  years,  there  being 
several  in  the  United  States,  and  others  in  the 
cities  of  Europe.  The  Ethnological  Society  of 
Paris  was  founded  in  1839.  The  Londou 
Ethnological  Society  was  founded  in  1843. 

"  The  assumption  that  all  fetishes  an  adored  for  the 

same  reasons  causes  delay  in  ethnological  debate."— 

Saturday  Review,  June  80,  1883.  p. 

gth-no-lo'g'-i'c-al-ly,  a.  [Eng.  ethnological ; 
-ly.~\  When  viewed  from  the  ethnological 
standpoint ;  with  respect  to  race. 

"  Wherever  man  can  live  he  has  ever  been  ethnologi- 
colly  the  same."— Jfotei  t  Queriet,  Oct.  16, 1868,  p.  807. 

eth  nol  -6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ethnolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  whose  special  study  is  ethnology  ;  a  pro- 
ficient in  ethnology. 

"  The  American  ethnologist  animadvert  on  Dr. 
Pilchard's  appareut  inconsistencies."— Jfotei  *  Queriet, 
Oct.  16,  1848,  p.  306. 

eth  nol  6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  iOvos  (ethnos)  =  a  body 
of  men,  a  nation,  and  AdV>s  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] The  science  which  treats  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  and  attempts  to 
trace  them  to  their  origin.  It  developed  from 
ethnography,  of  which  it  is  the  extension,  and 
to  which  it  stands  in  a  relation  akin  to  that 
which  geology  possesses  to  geography.  Itself 
it  has  now  been  merged  in  anthropology,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  branch,  though  an  im- 
portant one.  Anthropology,  again,  is  a  branch 
of  bifilogy. 

"  To  give  to  ethnology  those  Important  details  which 

it  craves,  respecting  the  persistence  of  races."— Kottt 

i  Queriet,  Oct.  16,  1858. 

i-thi-lc^-Ic,  ath-o-log'-Ic-al,  «.  (Eng. 
ethology);  -ic,  -ieal.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  ethology. 

"The  etlioloffical  consequence  of  certain  circuisv 
stances  of  position."— J.  S.  Mitt  :  Logic,  bit.  vi.  ch.  sv 

e-thol  -6-gist,  i.  [Eng.  etholog(y) ; -1st.]  One 
who  studies  ethology  (q.v.). 

e-th61'-6-g^,  ».  [Gr.  ^0o*  (Ithos)  =  an  accus- 
tomed seat  .  .  .  the  manners  and  habits  of 
mankind,  the  disposition,  character.]  The 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  tether ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  whd.  son:  mate.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall:  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey^a.    qn  =  kw. 
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name  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  to  a  science 
which  he  calls  the  science  of  character,  or  of 
the  formation  of  character.  It  is  the  science 
which  corresponds  to  the  art  of  education  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  including  the 
formation  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual 
character. 

"A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which  I  now  propose 
to  give  the  name  of  SChulogn,  or  the  Science  of  Charac- 
ter ;  from  i)0os  a  word  more  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  term  '  character,'  as  1  here  u»e  it,  than  any  other 
word  in  the  same  language."—  J.  S.  Mm  Logic,  bk.  vL, 
eh.  v. 

U  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  mind  ;  ethology  is  the  subordinate 
science  which  determines  the  kind  of  character 
produced  in  conformity  to  those  general  laws 
by  any  set  of  circumstances,  physical  or 
moral.  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  considers  ethics  an 
art,  and  ethology  a  science.  [ETHICS.]  (J.  S. 
Mill  :  Logic,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v.) 

•e-tho-pd-ef-ic,  a.  [Or.  i$0o«  (ethos)=  man- 
ner, habit,  and  TroirjTiicdv  (poietikos)  =  making  ; 
n-ott'u  (poieo)  =  to  make.]  Pertaining  to  or 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  character. 

5-thu  II  a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Ethuliese  (q.v.). 

S-thu'-U-e'-W,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ethulii(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -toe.) 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Vernoniacese. 

e-thu'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  aiOva-a-ia  (aithusso)  =  to  put 
in  rapid  motion,  to  kindle.]  [^ETHUSA.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  braehyurous  short-tailed 
Crustaceans.  Example,  Ethusa  mascarone. 


[Eng.,  &c.  eth(er)  and  yl  =  Gr.  uArj 
(hnte)  =  matter,  principle  ;  Ger.  cethyl.  ] 

Chem.  :  A  monad  fatty  hydrocarbon  radical, 
CjH5'  ;  also  denoted  by  the  Symbol  Eth  or  E. 

ethyl  acetate  ,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  Acetic  ether,  C4H8O2  or  CH3  CO' 
OC2H5-     It  is  prepared  by  heating  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  130°,  und  then  allow- 
ing a  mixture  of  sixty  parts  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  forty-six  parts  of  93  per  cent,  alcohol 
to  run  slowly  into  the  flask.     The  ether  distils 
over,  and  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  soda, 
and  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride.     Ethyl 
acetate  is  a  fragrant,  colourless,  limpid  liquid, 
boiling  at  73°.   It  is  soluble  in  seventeen  parts 
of  water  ;  twenty-eight  parts  of  the  ether  dis- 
solves  one   part   of   water.       When   passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is  decomposed  into 
acetic  acid  and  ethene. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Ethyl  acetate  (Mther  aceticus) 
is  used  us  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic. 

ethyl  aceto  acetate,  s. 

Chem.  :  Aceto-acetic  ethyl  ether,  CH^'CO' 
CH2'CO'OC2Hj.  This  substance  is  obtained 
as  the  sodium  compound  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  ;  the  sodium  com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  frac- 
tionally distilled.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  180°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
dark  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  as 
CH3-CO-CHNa-CO-OC2Hs. 

ethyl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2H5-OH.  [ALCOHOL.]  Ethyl-alcohol 
can  be  obtained  from  acetic  acid  by  convert- 
ing the  acid  into  acetyl  chloride  by  distilla- 
tion with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and 
acting  on  a  mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam, 
which  decomposes  the  acetic  acid,  liberating 
hydrogen,  which  acts  on  the  acetyl  chloride, 
CHs'CO'Cl,  converting  it  into  aldehyde,  which, 
by  the  further  acti6n  of  hydrogen,  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  and  this  is  converted  by 
acetyl  chloride  into  acetic  ether.  This  is  then 
saponified  by  distilling  with  potash,  yielding 
potassium  acetate  and  ethyl-alcohol.  Ethyl- 
alcohol  has  been  detected  in  several  growing 
plants,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  parsnip  (Pastinaca 
saliva).  It  is  formed  during  the  fermentation  of 
dough,  and  mostly  evaporates  during  baking, 
but  bread  contains  0-314  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  snow  and  two  parts  of 
70  per  cent,  alcohol  at  0°,  lowers  the  tenj- 
perature  to  —  20°.  To  detect  alcohol,  oxidize 
with  sulphuric  arid  and  permanganate  of  po- 
tassium, then  add  sodium  thiosulphate  to 
render  the.  solution  colourless.  The  aldehyde 
formed  gives  a  violet  colour  on  the  addition  of 


a  drop  of  a  solution  of  magenta.  Or,  warm  the 
liquid  and  add  a  fragment  of  iodine,  and  then 
caustic  potash  till  it  is  colourless  ;  on  cooling, 
it  deposits  a  yellow  powder  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appears  as  six-sided  plates. 

ethyl-benzene,  .-• 

Clwm.  :  CgHj'CaHs.    Isomeric  with  Xylene, 
CgH^Q^p,     A  liquid  hydrocarbon  boiling  at 

184°.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  C2HgBr,  and 
brombenzene,  CgHsBr.  Ethyl-benzene  when 
oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid, 


ethyl  borate,  s. 

Chem.  :  (C2HS>3BO3,  triethylic  borate. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride, 
BC13>  on  alcohol.  It  is  a  thin,  limpid  liquid, 
boiling  at  119°,  and  decomposed  by  water. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  burns  with  a  flame 
edged  with  green,  giving  off  boric-oxide.  Mone- 
tliylic  borate,  C2H5BO2,  is  a  heavy  liquid, 
decomposed  when  heated. 

ethyl-bromide,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2H5Br,  bromide  of  ethyl.  Obtained 
by  adding  slowly  four  parts  of  bromine  to  a 
mixture  of  forty-five  parts  of  alchol,  and  four 
of  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  then  distill- 
ing on  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  38°. 

ethyl-carbinol,   *.     [NORMAL  PROPYL- 

ALCOHOL.] 

ethyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHsCl.  Obtained  by  saturating  a 
cold  solution  of  one  part  of  fused  ZnClo  in  two 
parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  then  distilling  on  a  water  bath. 
Ethyl-chloride  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  12'5°.  It 
burns  with  a  green  flame. 

ethyl-cyanide,  s.    [PROPIONITKIL.] 

ethyl-formate,  s. 

Chem.:  H'CO  OC2H5,  formic  ether.  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  sodium  formate  with 
ethylic  alcohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A 
liquid  boiling  at  54°. 

ethyl-hydride,  s.    [ETHANE.] 

ethyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2H5I,  iodide  of  ethyl,  hydriodic 
ether,  iodetiiane.  Ethyl-iodide  is  prepared 
by  gradually  adding  ten  parts  of  iodine  to  one 
part  of  red  phosphorus  and  five  parts  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  then  distilling.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  72'5°.  Heated 
with  water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  de- 
composed in  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid.  By 
h<atiug  with  excess  of  hydriodie  acid  to  150° 
it  is  converted  into  ethane,  C2H5l  +  HI  = 
C2H6  +  I2. 

ethyl  oxalate,  s. 

Chem.:  C2O4(C2H5)j  or  (CO  -OCaHsfc.  Oxalic 
ether,  diethylic  oxalate.  Prepared  by  digest- 
ing alcohol  and  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  a 
flask  with  an  inverted  condenser,  or  by 
saturating  the  mixture  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid.  Oxalic  ether  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
which  boils  at  186°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
sodium,  forming  ethyl  carbonate,  and  CO  is 
liberated.  If  oxalic  ether  is  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  it  yields 
glycolic  and  tartaric  acids  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam.  With  excess  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  it  yields  oxamide 
(CO'ONH^.  When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
into  oxalic  ether  it  is  absorbed,  and  a  white 

CO-NH2> 
precipitate  of  oxam-ethane,    |  the 

CO-OC2H5, 
ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid  is  formed. 

ethyl-oxide,  s.    [ETHER.] 

ethyl-silicate,  s. 

Chem.  :  Tetrethylic  silicate,  Si(OC2H5)4. 
A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  16(5°.  It  is 
obtained  by  acting  on  anhydrous  alcohol  with 
tetrachloride  of  silicon.  It  burns  with  a  white 
flame,  and  finely  divided  silica  is  given  off. 

ethyl-sulphide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Thio-et.hylic  ether,  (C2H5)2S.  A 
colourless  oily  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  91°  ; 
it  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  ethyl-chloride 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phide. 


ethyl  sulphydrate,  s. 
ethyl-sulphite,  s. 


[MERCAPTAN.] 


Chem.  :  8O<25.   Obtained  by  the  action 

of  thionyl  chloride,  SOC12,  or  of  sulphur  di- 
chloride,  8jCl2,  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  101°,  decomposed  by  water 
into  alcohol  and  sulphurous  acid. 

ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  s. 
Chem.  :    C2Hjs'SO2-OH.      Formed    by   the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  sulphite. 

ethyl-sulphuric  acid,   . 

Chem.  :  Sulphovinic  acid,  ^  ^  ^SO.4    Pre- 

pared by  mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  arid,  and  heating 
till  the  mixture  boils.  When  cold  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  neutralised  with  carlionate  of 
barium,  and  the  barium  sulphate  filtered  off; 
the  filtrate  deposits  crystals  of  barium  ethyl 
sulphate.  The  free  acid  can  be  obtained  as  a 
thick  syrup  by  decomposing  the  salt  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  under  the  air- 
pump.  Ethyl  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water; 
their  solutions  are  decomposed  when  lioiled, 
therefore  the  solution  in  ust  be  lef  t  to  crystal  lize. 

e-thyl  -a-mine,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl,  and 
amine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  NH2'C2Hg,  amido-ethane,  a  liquid 
boiling  at  18°.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  iso- 
cyanate,  OC  =  N'C2Hj,  with  caustic  potash  ; 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aceto- 
nitril,  CH3-CN  ;  and  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
and  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  ammonia  gas 
to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  and  distilling  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash,  when  a  mixture  of  ethyl- 
amine,  di-  and  tri-ethylamine  is  obtained  ;  the 
mixture  is  treated  witii  oxalic  ether  and  dis- 
tilled, when  triethylamine,  N(C>jHj)j,  comes 
over.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  89°  ;  the  residue 

CO-NHC2H6 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  |  ,  diethyl- 

CONHC2H5 

oxamide,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
verted into  oxalate  of  potassium  and  ethyla- 
miue,  NHjj'C.^Hs,  by  boiling  with  caustic 
potash.  The  part  insoluble  in  water  is 
CO-N(C2H5)2 

,  the  ethylic  ether  of  diethyl- 
CO-OC2H? 

oxamie  acid  ;  this  distilled  with  caustic  potash 
yields  diethylamiue,  an  inflammable  liquid, 
boiling  at  58°.  EUiylamine  is  a  powerful  base, 
decomposing  metallic  salts.  It  is  decomposed 
by  nitrous  acid,  forming  nitrous  ether,  aud 
free  nitrogen  is  liberated,  NH.2C-jH5+2HNO2= 
C2H5  NO2  +  2H2O  +  N2.  Eti.ylamine  with 
cyanic  acid  forms  ethyl  carbamide  or  ethyl 

urea,  CO<^y?c.  H  •     The   salts  of  ethyla- 

mine  are  generally  easily  soluble  in  alcohoL 
The  hydrochlorate,  C2H5-NH2-HC1  crystal- 
lizes in  deliquescent  prisms,  which  melt  at 
80°.  It  forms  a  double  salt,  with  platiiiic 
chloi  ide. 

e-thyl-ate,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  -ate  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  The  name  given  to  compounds  which 
are  obtained  by  the  replacing  the  hydrogen  in 
the  hydroxyl  in  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  metal,  as 
sodium  ethylate,  CjHj'ONa. 

e'-thyl-ene,  *.    [Eng.,  4c.  ethyl;  -ent  (Chem.) 

(q-v.).J 

Chem.  :  A  symmetrical  hydrocarbon  dyad 
radical  C2H4"  having  the  graphic  formula, 

H^C—  C^-H,    each  carlxm  atom  having  an 

H  ^H 

unsaturated  bond.  It  is  isomeric  with  the 
unsymnietrical  dyad  radical  cthylidene.  It  is 
sometimes  called  etheiie,  but  that  name 
should  be  only  used  for  the  hydrocarbon, 
C2H4. 

e-thyl'  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  -ic.l 

Chem.  :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
taining ethyl  (q.v.). 

ethylic  ether,  s.    [ETHER.] 

ethylic  ortho-carbonate,  «. 

Chem.  :  Ortho-carbQnic  ether,  C(OC^Rt)t, 
analogous  to  carbon  tetrachloride  CC14,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on 
chloropic'riu,  CC13  (NO-.)  +  4NaOC2H5  =  SNaCl 
+  NaNO2  +  C(OC2H5)4.  It  is  a  liquid  with 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,     -clous,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  df  L, 
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ethylidene — eucalyptus 


Hi  etberial  odour,  boiling  at  159'.      Heated 
with  ammonia  it  yields  puauidine,   CN< 
and  ethyl  al 


e-thyl  -I-dene,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.  ethyl  ;  Gr.  C»<K 
(tubs)  =  form,  appearance,  and  sufT.  -tne 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :   An   unsymmetrical    hydro-carbon 
dyad    radical,   having   the  graphic  forum  la, 
H 
Il^C  —  C^     ,  the  two  onsaturated  bonds 

belonging  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  It  is 
feotneric  with  the  symmetrical  dyad  radical 
etbylene. 

e'-tl  6-late,  v.t.  A  i.  [Fr.  etioler;  Norm.  Fr. 
s'etieuler  —  to  shoot  and  grow  into  stubble  or 
straw,  from  etieule  =  stubble  ;  which  Littre 
traces  to  Lat.  stipula  =  a  straw.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Sot.,  <tc.  :  To  blanch,  to  deprive  of  colour 
or  prevent  from  acquiring  it.  Used  of  a  plant 
kept  in  the  dark. 

"  Celery  is  in  this  manner  bUuched  or  etiolated."— 
Whevell  :  Uriigewater  Treatitet,  p.  99. 

t  2.  Physiol.  :  Of  man.  To  render  pale  or 
unhealthy  by  deprivation  of  light. 

"  I  left  a  bullet  ill  oue  of  his  poor  ttialattd  arms."— 
C.  Bronte.'  Jane  A>rc,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  blanched  through 
deprivation  of  light. 

e-ti-6-la  -tion,  s.     [Eng.  etiolate);  -ion,] 

1.  Hort.  :  The  act  of  rendering  white,  crisp, 
and  tender,  by  excluding  the  light.    Used  of 
certain  plants. 

2.  PhysM.  :  The  act  of  rendering  a  human 
being  pale  and  unhealthy  by  depriving  him  of 
sunlight. 

*  e  ti  6  log  Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  etiology)  ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  etiology. 

•e-ti-oT-6-  fcy,  s.  [Gr.  aino\oyia  (aitio- 
loqia),  from  curia  (uitia)  =  cause,  reason,  and 
A6yo«  (logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  etiologie.]  An 
account  of  the  causes  of  anything,  especially 
of  diseases. 

"  I  have  not  particular!  enough  to  enahle  me  to 
enter  Into  the  etiology  of  this  distemper."—  Arbuthnot. 

e-tI-6-tin,  *.  [Fr.  ttio(ler),  or  Bug.  etiolate)  ; 
t  connective,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  found  in 
plants  which  have  grown  in  the  dark. 

it  -I-quette  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  =  a  label, 
a  ticket  ;  O.  Fr.  ctiyuet  =  a  little  note  .  .  . 
especially  such  as  is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  of  a 
court,  Ac.  (Cotgrave)  ;  from  Ger.  stichen  =  to 
stick,  set,  fix.  Etiquette  and  tickft  are  thus 
doublets.]  The  conventional  rules  or  forms 
of  ceremony  or  decorum  required  by  good 
breeding  to  be  observed  towards  particular 
persons,  or  in  particular  places,  or  in  courts, 
levees,  <kc. 

"  In  spit*  of  the  restraint  Impoied  by  ctlquett',  the 
astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could  not 
be  concealed."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 


*  e'-tite,  «.    [^ETITES.]    Eagle-stone. 

jfct-ne'-an,  a.  [I.at.  JStweus.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Mount  Etna,  a  celebrated  volcano  in 
Sicily. 

fc-ton-I-an,  t.  [Eng.  Eton;  -ion.]  A  boy 
educated  at  Eton. 

•  i-tri  de,  o.    [TEIDE,  a.]    Tried. 

"  You  Me  the  stay  of  states  etridt." 
HacMUe  t  Norton  :  itirrour  for  liagittrate*. 

t-tru'-rl  an,  o.  A  *.    [Eng.  EtrurUa);  -on.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Etruria. 

A-trus'-can,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 

it  ter,  i.  [A.8.  dtor,  dttor,  <&tter,  bettor.} 
Poison. 

otter-  pike,  «.  The  leaser  weaver  or  sting- 
fish,  Trachinus  vipera. 

etter-pyle,  ».    The  same  as  etter-pike  (?). 
(Stbbald.) 

it     ter  -cap,  ad     der-  cap,  s      [ATTER- 

COPPE.]    A  spider  ;  hence  flg.  a  virulent,  atra- 
bilious person.    (Scotch.) 

"A  fiery  etiercap,  a  fractious  cblel, 
As  het  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel." 

Seatt  :  Waterier,  ch.  lllr. 


*  it-tieke,    -ethic,   « ethike,  a.     [Fr. 

ttiqut.}    Hectic,  ague. 

"A  slckuesse  like  the  fever  etticke  6ttes." 

Promot  t  Ciutandra,  111   1. 

*  it -tin,  >.    [A.S.  eottn.]    A  giant 

"  They  lay  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his 
meat,  but  the  giants  and  the  ettini  will  come  and 
snatch  it  from  him.'  —  Beaum.  t  net. :  Knight  i-f  tkt 
Burning  Peule,  i,  1. 

it  -tie,  v.i.  A  t.  [Icel.  aetla,  etla  =  to  think, 
to  intend.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  expect,  to  intend. 

B.  Trans. :  To  aim,  to  intend. 

"  He  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  for  me."— Scott :  Rob 
Ron.  ch.  xxxiv. 

it' -tie,  s.  [ETTLE,  v.}  Aim,  intention,  pur- 
pose, intent. 

et  tring-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Ettringen,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Lehmann,  to 
a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  and  alumina, 
AljjOsSSOs  +  6(CaOHO)  +  26  Aq.  Crystalli- 
zation hexagonal.  In  minute  needles  in  lime- 
stone enclosures  of  a  lava.  (Thomas  Davies, 
F.G.S.) 

et  ui  (ul  as  we),  it-wee',  et  wee  case, 
».  [Fr.  etui ;  O.  Fr.  estui,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
etuche  =  a  sheath.]  A  pocket-case  for  pins, 
needles,  Ac. ;  a  ladies'  reticule. 

"  The  gold  etui 
With  all  its  bright  inhabitants." 

8hen»tone :  Economy,  i. 

*  it'-ym,  s.    [ETYMON.] 

*  it-y-moT-O-ger,  s.    [Eng.  etymology);  -er.] 
The  same  as  ETYMOLOGIST  (q.v.). 

"  Laws  there  must  be  ;  and  '  lex  a,  ligando,'  saith  the 
etymologer."— Dr.  Or\fflth :  Fear  of  Uod  and  the  King 

(MHO),  p.  82. 

*  it-^-mO-lig'-ie,  a.     [Gr.  frv^oAo-y«c6c  (etu- 
mologikos);  Lat.  etymologicus,  from  etymologia 
=  etymology  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  etymologique.]    Per- 
taining to  etymology. 

it-y-mi-lig'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  etymologic; 
-at.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  etymology  or 
the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

"Excuse  this  conceit,  this  etymological  observa- 
tion."— Locke :  To  the  Bithop  of  Worcester. 

it-y-mi-lig'-ie-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  etymo- 
logical ;  -ly.]  According  to  or  by  means  of 
etymology. 

*  et  y  mo  log   ic  on,  s.     [Gr.  irvfio^oyiKov 
(etumologikoii),  from  €Tvju.oAoyi»cdc  (etumohgi- 
kos)  =  pertaining  to  etymology.]   A  dictionary 
or  work  on  the  etymologies  of  the  words  in  a 
language  ;  an  etymological  dictionary. 

it-y-mil -O-gist,  *.  [Eng.  etymolog(y);  -ist; 
Fr.  etymologiste.]  Oue  versed  in  etymology  ; 
one  who  studies  the  derivations  and  sources 
of  words. 

"  Our  etymologutt  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
•their  learning."— Joltnton:  Plan  of  Englith  Dictionary. 

et    y   mol    6   gize,  *  eth  i  mol  o  gise, 

v.t.  A  i.  [Eng.  etymolog(y) ;  -ize ;  Fr.  etymo- 
logiser.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  examine  into  the  etymology 
or  derivation  of ;  to  trace  the  etymology  of. 

"  Pha.  Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches :  when  a  gallant 
bears  all  his  riches  in  his  breeches.  " 
"  Amo.  Most  fortunately  etymolnffiied  /" 

Ben  Jonion  :  Cynthia  i  Krvtlt.  IT.  S. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  study  etymology  ;  to  search 
into  the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

it-y-mil'-«-gy.  *  eth  i  mol-o  gle,  s. 

[Fr.  etymologie,  from  Lat.  etymologia;  Gr. 
ervpoAoyt'a  (etumoloffiu),  Irom  eVvfio?  (etumus) 
=  true,  real,  and  A6yo«  (logos)  =  a  word.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  deals  with 
the  origin  or  true  sources  of  words. 

"The  explanation  and  etymology  of  those  words 
•quire  a  degree  of  knowledge  In  all  the  unfit-lit 


2.  The  etymon  or  true  source  of  a  word. 

"  I(  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned  by  its 
derivation  or  (tmiMMK  yet  the  original  derivation  of 
words  is  oftentimes  very  dark."—  Wa.ni  :  Logick. 

*  3.  That  branch  of  grammar  which  treats 
of  the  inflections  and  modifications  of  words. 


it'-y-mo'n,  ».    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rrv 
neut.  of  crvfiot  (etumos)  —  true,  real.] 

1.  The  true  source  of  a  word  ;  the  root  from 
which  a  word  is  derived. 

"  Blue  bath  Its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  Maw  ; 
frnui  whence  they  call  hiimnel-blue  that  which  we 
call  sky-colour  or  heaven's  blue."—  Peacham. 


*  2.  The  original  or  primitive  meaning  of  • 
word  ;  its  primary  signification. 

eu,  pref.  [Gr.]  Well,  happily,  prosperously, 
safely;  It  is  used  frequently  as  a  prenx  in 
English  with  the  force  of  well,  good,  easy,  Ac, 

eu-as'-trum,  s.  [Gr.  evdo-rcpot  (ewtsteros)  = 
rich  in  stars  :  <5  (MI)  =  rich  or  abundant  in, 
and  acrrijp  (aster),  ao-iVoos  (asteros)  =  a  star.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  sub-order  De»- 
midieee.  M.Ralfs  describes  twenty-one  species 
as  British. 

eu-bdt'-rys,  *.  [Gr.  cv^orpvf  (cubotrus)  = 
rich  in  grapes  :  e8  (eu)  =  rich  or  abounding, 
and  /Sorpvc  (botrus)  =  a  cluster  or  bunch  of 
grapes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ericaceee.  Etibotrys  ar- 
borea  (formerly  Lyonia  arborea)  is  the  sorrel- 
tree  of  America,  the  acid  leaves  of  which  are 
chewed  by  hunters  to  assuage  their  thirst. 

eu-eair'-ite,  *  eu-kair  -ite,  s.  [Ger.  «H- 
kairit,  from  Gr.  cuxaipo;  (eukairos)  =  season- 
able :  ev  (f.n)  =  good,  and  xaip6{  (kairot)  *m 
the  right  point  of  time.  So  named  by  Berze- 
lius,  because  he  found  it  opportunely  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  selenium.] 

Min.  :  A  soft  mineral  easily  cut  by  th« 
knife  ;  colour  between  silver-white  and  lead- 
grey,  lustre  metallic,  structure  massive  and 
granular,  or  in  Mark  metallic  films.  Compos.  : 
Selenium  31'6  ;  copper,  25  '3  ;  silver  48'1  =  100. 
Found  in  Sweden,  Chili,  &c.  (Dana.) 

eu'  cal-yn,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  eucalyptus)  ;  -in.] 
Chem.  :  An  unfermentable  sugar,  which 
separates  in  the  fermentation  of  Melitose  (th« 
sugar  of  Eucalyptus).  It  is  a  thick  syrup. 
which  polarises  to  the  right,  and  does  not 
reduce  copper  solution. 

eu-eal-yp'-tene,  ».  [Eng.,  Ac.  eucalyptus); 
-ene  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  terpene,  CioHjg,  contained  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Eucalyp- 
teue  boils  at  172°.  By  the  action  of  iodine  it 

is  converted  into  cymene 


eu-«a-lyp-t6-cri'-nl-dwt  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  eucalyptocriu(us)  ;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suit'.  -iii<i:.\ 

Palceont:  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  type 
Eucalyptocrinus  (q.v.). 

eu-ca-lyp-ti-cri'-ntis,  >.  [Gr.  rf  (eu)  = 
well";  (toAuTTToc  (kaluptos)  —  covered,  and 
icpivov  (krinoii)  =  a  lily.]  [Def.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eucalyptocrinidae.  The  calyx  is  invected  upon 
itself,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  Range 
in  time,  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

en-Cft-typ'-tol,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  eucalypt(u»\ 
and  'Lat.  ol(eum)  =  oil.] 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Euca- 
lyptus globulus.  It  contains  seventy  per  cent. 
of  eucalyptene  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  cymene. 

eu  ca  lyp  tus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tS 

(eu)'=  well,  and  KoAuirru)  (kalupto)  =  to  cover.] 

Bot.  :   A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

order.  Myrtaceg*,  or  Myrtle  blooms.    Eucalyp- 


EUCALYPTUS  OLODULUS. 

tus  globulus  is  the  blue  gum-tree  of  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long  by  an 
inch  wide,  and  are  otldly  twisted,  exhaling 
a  strange  camphor-like  odour.  The  flower* 
small  and  inodorous.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth.  It  reaches  the 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e;    ey-a.    qu  =  kw* 
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extraordinary  maximum  height  of  400  feet, 
with  a  circumference  of  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
The  timber  is  hard,  easily  worked,  and  very 
serviceable  for  keels  of  vessels,  bridges,  or  for 
any  purpose  requiring  durability.  The  tree 
supplies  a  medicinal  preparation  efficacious 
in  throat  affections  and  in  intermittent  fever. 
It  has  also  a  wonderful  power  of  destroying 
malaria.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia. (Son  Francisco  Bulletin,  quoted  in  the 
Times  for  Friday,  May  29,  1874.) 

It  has  since  been  planted  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  in  North  and  South  Africa.  Eu- 
calyptus resinifera  furnishes  a  kind  of  gum 
kino,  occasionally  sold  as  a  medicine  by  the 
natives  of  India.  E.  rerinifera  in  the  dry 
season  exudes  a  saccharine  mucous  substance 
like  manna,  but  less  nauseous  ;  so  do  other 
species.  E.  robvsta  has  large  cavities  in  the 
stem  between  the  concentric  zones  of  annual 
growth  ;  these  are  tilled  with  a  rich  vermilion- 
coloured  gum.  When  E.  Gunnii,  the  Tas- 
manian  cider-tree,  is  wounded,  there  comes 
forth  in  a  copious  stream  a  cool,  refreshing, 
slightly  aperient  liquid,  which  on  fermenta- 
tion becomes  beer.  Various  species  of  Euca- 
lypti furnish  tannin;  many  yield  good  timber. 
(l.iadley,  Ac.) 

eu  cha-iis,  ».  [In  Greek  a  female  name,  but 
more  commonly  an  adj.  ti'xopts  (eucharis)  = 
pleasing,  charming,  winning.  Used  of  Aphro- 
dite' (Venus),  or  of  people  in  general  [EU- 
CHARIST.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  181st  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Cottenot,  on  Feb.  2,  1878. 

eu'-Cha-rlst,  s.  [Lat  eucharistia,  from  Gr. 
evxop'Vn'a  (eucharistia)  =  a  giving  of  thanks, 
the  Eucharist :  «v  (eu)  =  well,  and  xaPtV°/>xa( 
(charizomai)  =  to  show  favour ;  x<*Pts  (charis) 
=  favour  ;  xaipu  (chairo)  =  to  rejoice.] 

Scripture  £  Ecctesiology : 

*  1.  The  act  of  giving  thauks  ;  thanksgiving. 

"  Some  receive  the  sacrament  aa  a  means  to  procure 
great  graces  and  blessings,  others  M  an  eucharUt  and 
•n  office  of  thanksgiving  for  what  they  have  received.' 
— Taylor. 

2.  The  Holy  Communion,  specially  in  one 
aspect  of  it — viz.,  the  giving  of  thauks.  On 
the  night  of  the  Saviour's  betrayal,  whilst  he 
and  the  disciples  were  reclining  at  table  eating 
the  passover,  "  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed 
it "  .  .  .  "  and  he  took  the  cup  and  gave 
thanks."  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27  ;  cf.  also  Mark 
xiv.  22,  23).  In  Luke  xxii.  19  and  1  Cor.  x.  11, 
with  which  cf.  1.  Cor.  xi.  24,  it  is  related  that 
"  he  took  the  bread  and  gave  thanks  " — "  gave 
thanks"  beingevidentlyequivalentto  "blessed 
it "  in  the  first  two  gospels,  though  the  Greek 
words  are  different :  (having)  blessed  it  being 
cu'Aoyrjo-a.9  (tulogesas),  and  having  given  thanks 
being  «y'xopi<mi<7-as  (cucharistesas).  Evidently 
the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  first  communion 
was  closely  analogous  to  what  is  sometimes 
termed  Grace  before  meat.  It  partly  implied 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  in  pro- 
viding food,  at  the  time  represented  by  bread 
and  wine,  for  the  sustenance  of  man's  bodily 
necessities,  but  as  this  was  no  ordinary  feast, 
but  one  in  which  every  act  was  symbolical,  it 
chiefly  denoted  thanksgiving  for  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  approaching  death  of  Christ, 
which  the  bread  and  wine  so  clearly  prefigured. 

eu:cha  ris  tic,  eu  cha  ris  tic-al,  a. 
[Eug.  eucharist ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Containing  an  expression  or  act  of  thanks- 
giving. 

"  It  wonld  not  be  amisa  to  put  it  into  the  mcharii- 
tical  part  of  our  daily  devotions."— Rtiy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*  eu- char- 1st -ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  eucharist; 
-ize.]  To  bless. 

"The  elements  being  nicluiristiied  or  blessed  by  the 
prayer  of  the  word  that  came  from  him."—  Waterland ; 
Worlu,  vtL  n. 

eu  che-lai-dn,  s.  [Gr.  tvxi  (euche)  =  prayer, 
and  <AotOF  (elaioii.)  —  oil.] 

Gr.  Church  :  The  oil  with  which  a  penitent 
guilty  of  a  mortal  sin  is  anointed  by  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  and  seven  priests,  in  order 
to  gain  absolution.  The  ceremony  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  prayer,  and  is  called 
the  Sacrament  of  Euchelaion. 

eu-cheir'-iis,  *.    [Eucnmus.] 

eu-cheu  -ma,  ».  [Or.  n  (eu)  —  abandant  (?), 
and  xcvpa  (cheuma)  =  that  which  is  poured  ; 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algse.  Eu- 
cheuma  speciosum  is  the  Jelly-plant  of  Aus- 
tralia. (Treai.  of  Bot.) 

eu-chir'-us,  eu— cheir'-us,  ».  [Gr.  «vx«p 
(eucheir)  =  with  good  hands ;  handy,  active, 
dexterous :  rS  (en)  =  well  developed,  and  x«'p 
(cheir)  =  the  hand.  So  called  from  the  exceed- 
ing elongation  of  the  anterior  tibia;  and  tarsi.] 
Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Kirby  to  a 
genus  of  lamellicoru  beetles,  placed  by  Swain- 
son  in  the  family  Cetoniadae,  sub -family 
Megasominae.  Eucheirus  longimanus,  an  East 
Indian  species,  has  antenna  longer  than  the 
body. 

GU  -ChitCS,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  evxopai  (euehomai)  = 
to  pray,  and  Eug.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ites.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  though, 
as  is  generally  the  case  when  new  sects  arise, 
some  of  their  tenets  were  older  than  them- 
selves. Their  name,  Euchites,  was  derived 
from  their  belief  that  there  dwelt  in  man  a 
demon  who  could  only  be  expelled  by  inces- 
sant prayer  and  singing.  They  combined  with 
this  view  various  opinions  derived  partly  from 
Manicheism,  partly  from  the  Oriental  Philo- 
sophy. After  a  time  the  term  Euchite  became 
a  vague  one,  applied  to  all  who  withdrew  from 
the  Catholic  Church  and  spent  much  time 
alone  in  prayer.  They  were  called  also  Massa- 
lians,  Adelphians,  &c.  (Moaheim:  Ch.  Hitl^ 
cent.  ir.  it  xii. ;  Baur  :  Oh.  Hist.,  ii.  133.) 

eu-chlan-I-do -ta,   *.  pi.     [Mod.   Gr.    n>- 

XA.au;  (MtcMtmis), 'genit.  ei^Aon'Sos  (euchlani- 
aos),  and  n.  pi.  suff.  -to.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotatoria.  The  rotatory 
organs  are  multiple,  or  divided  into  more 
than  two  lobes  ;  a  carapace  is  present.  There 
are  eleven  genera.  [EUCHLANIS.]  (Griffith,  & 
Henfrey.) 

eu-cnla  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  <v  (eu)  =  well,  and 
XAavt?  (chlanis),  genit.  x^al/'6°s  (chlanidos)  - 
an  upper  garment  of  wool.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Euchlanidota. 

eu'-chlb're,  a.    [Gr. « J  (fu)  =  well,  good,  and 
XAu>f>o5  (chloros)  =  green.] 
Min. :  Having  a  distinct  green  color. 

eu-chlbr'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  euchior(e);  -ic.]  Of  a 
distinct  green  colour. 

eu  chlor'  In,  eu'  chlor  ine,  ».     [Pref. 

eu-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  chlorine  (q.v.j.j 

Chem.  :  A  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
oxide  of  chlorine  obtained  by  gently  heating 
potassium  chlorate  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  yellow  explosive  gas. 


,».   [Gr. 

euxoAoyioi'  (euchologion),  from  evxi)  (euche)  =  a 
prayer,  and  Ao^os  (toj/Oi-)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] 

Gr.  Church :  A  book  containing  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  ritual,  and  ordinances  ;  a  liturgy. 

"  A  prayer  taken  out  of  the  ruchologion  of  the  Greek 
Church."—  Taylor :  noly  Itying,  ch.  iv.,  S  7. 

eu'-chre  (chre  as  ker),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  game  ot  cards,  a  modified  form  of  ecarte,  all 
cards  between  the  seven  and  the  ace  being  dis- 
carded, commonly  played  in  America.  The 
highest  card  is  the  knave  of  trumps,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  right  bower,  and  the  next 
the  knave  of  the  same  color,  called  the  left 
bower,  unless  when  an  additional  card,  the 
"joker,"  is  used,  which  is  the  highest  of  all. 
(See  RAILROAD  EUCHRE.) 

Bid  euchre :  Six-handed  euchre  in  which  the 
trump  ie  named  by  the  player  who  "  bids  "  the 
most  points. 

Out-throat  euchre :  Three-handed  euchre,  in 
which  one  person  plays  against  the  other  two 
combined. 

Drive  euchre  or  progretrive  euchre :  In  which 
the  players  are  "driven,"  viz.,  change,  from 
table  to  table. 

French  euchre:  Four-handed  euchre  played 
with  the  24  highest  cards. 

Railroad  euchre :  Four-handed  euchre  played 
with  a  "joker." 

eu'-chre  (chre  as  ker),  v.t.    [EUCHRE,  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  beat  the  dealer,  when  not 
ordered  up  (q.v.),  by  taking  three  out  of  the 


five  tricks  in  a  hand  at  euchre,  thereby  gain- 
ing two  points. 

2.  Fig. :  To  beat  thoroughly ;  to  force  into 
a  situation  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 


eu-chres'-ta,  *.  [Gr.  «vxpTj<rr<*  (euchrestos)  = 
easy  to  make  use  of  ;  serviceable.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergiese.  The  people  of  Java  regard 
Euchresta  Horsfieldia  as  a  specific  against  the 
poison  of  venomous  reptiles.  Lindley  thinks 
it  acts  like  an  emetic. 

eu'-chro-Ie,  a.  [Gr.  rf  (eu)  =  well  ;  XP°*'<» 
(chroia)  =  a  colour,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  See 
the  compound. 

euchroic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Cj^NaOg.  Obtained  by  heating 
paramide  with  alkalies.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid 
which  crystallizes  in  short  prisms,  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  By  the  action  of 
reducing  agents,  such  as  zinc,  it  is  converted 
into  a  dark-blue  insoluble  substance  called 
euchrone.  Euchroic-acid  is  also  obtained  by 
distilling  the  ammonium  salt  of  inellitic  acid 


eu  chro  ite,  «.  [Gr.  rf  (eu)  =  well,  good, 
Xpo'a  (chroia)  =  colour,  and  Eng.  suff.  (A/  in.) 
-ite.] 

Min.  :  A  bright  green  orthorliombic  mineral 
of  vitreous  lustre;  its  hardness  3  '5  to  4.;  its 
sp.  gr.  3'39.  Compos.  :  Arsenic  acid  32'42  to 
34  '42  ;  oxide  of  copper  46'97  to  48'09  ;  water 
18-80  to  19-31.  Found  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary. 
(Dana.) 


eu'-chrone,  ».  [Gr.  evxpoo?  (euchroo$)  =  well 
coloured  :  «tf  (eu)  —  well,  and  xp^s  (chros)  = 
colour.] 

Chem.  :  A  dark  blue  insoluble  substance 
formed  when  zinc  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  euchroic  acid. 


jf,  ».  [Gr.  tvxvuia.  (euchumiu),  from 
«v  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  x"M<K  (cliumos)  = 
juice,  chyme  ;  Fr.  eucliymie.] 

Med.  :  A  good  state  of  the  fluids  in  the  body. 

eu^ehy-si-der  -ite,  s.     [Gr.  «5  (eu)  =  well  ; 
Xvo-is  (chusis)  =  a  pouring,  from  x«w  (cheo)  = 
to  pour  ;    o-i<5jjpos  (aideros)  —  iron,  and   -it* 
(Jtfiu.Mq.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PYROXENE  (q.v.). 

eu'-Clase,  s.  [Ger.  euklas  ;  Gr.  ev  (eu)=  easily, 
and  <cAoUo  (klao),  fut.  xAacrw  (klaso)  =  to  break.] 
Min.  :  A  monoclinic  green,  blue,  or  white 
transparent  mineral  of  vitreous  lustre,  except 
on  the  cleavage  face,  where  it  is  pearly  ;  its 
hardness  7'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'1.  Compos.  :  Silica, 
41't>3  —  43-22;  alumina,  30;56—  34'07  ;  beryl- 
lium, lb'97—  21'TS  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0— 
2'22,  &c.  Found  in  South  America  and  in 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

•eu'-clas-Ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  euclas(e),  ana 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  greek 
apatite  from  Lake  Baikal. 

eu'-cle-a,  s.  [Gr.  cvxAeta  (eukleia)  =  good 
fame,  glory  :  «v  (eu)  =  good,  and  /cA«os  (kleos) 
=  glory.  So  named  from  the  lasting  beauty 
of  its  evergreen  foliage.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ebenaceae.  They  are  from 
Africa.  The  berries  of  various  species  ar» 
eaten. 

eii-Cli'-di-fUe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eucl  itl(ium) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Pleuro- 
rhizeae. 

eu-clid'-l-uxn,  s.  [Gr.  «5  (en)  =  well,  and 
KAeioi'ov  (kleidion)  =  a  little  key  ;  icAeifow 
(kleidoo)  =  to  lock  up.  So  named  because  the 
pods  are  well  or  effectively  shut.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eu- 
clididffi  (q.v.). 

*  eu'-cli-6n-isme,  *.  [From  Euclio,  a  miser 
in  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]  Stinginess. 

"  Such  (tinging  remorse  of  their  miserable  euclion- 
irmc.'—Xtuhc  :  Lenten  Stuffe, 

eu-cne'-mi-dae,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  evic^ms  (eu- 
knemis),  genit.  evic>^u,t6os  (euknemidos)  =  well- 
greaved,  well  equipped  with  greaves  :  tv  (eu) 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t, 
tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -f ion  -  zbon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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=  well,  and  Knifu'c  (knZmis),  genit. 
flfcnemidos)  =  a  greave,  a   legging  stretching 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Penta- 
ment.  Four  genera,  containing  six  species, 
we  British  :  Throscus,  Melasis,  Cerophytum, 
and  Microrhagus. 

•U'-cra-sy,  ».     [Or.  evKpao-ia  (eukrasia),  from 
ev  (f  if")  =  well,  good,  and   icpacrtf  (krasis)  =  a 
mixing ;  xtpdi-rvni  (kerannitmi)  =  to  mix.] 
Med. :  A  well-balanced  temperament. 

•euc'-tlc-al,  a.  [Gr.  cvKTtmK  (euktikos)  =  ex- 
pressing a  "wish  ;  evucixk  (euktos)  =  wished  for  ; 
•vxo/xat  (euckomai)  =  to  pray,  to  wish.] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
or  supplication. 

"  Sacrifices  .  .  .  expiatory,  runirni.  and  eucharis- 
tlcAl."— Late .  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  2i6. 

2.  Containing  or  expressive  of  thanksgiving. 

"The  riicrtml  or  euchAristical  offering  imut  consist 
of  three  degrees,  or  iwrt* ;  tlie  offering  of  the  heart,  of 
the  mouth,  of  the  hand."— Mtd*  :  Ditc.  upon  Offrringt, 
bk.  1..  dis.  49. 

•eud£B  mon,  *  eu'-de'-mon,  s.  [Or.]  A 
good  angel. 

"The  simple  Appendage  of  A  tall  will  cacodeinnnlse 
the  tudemo».~—.Sonthtt  :  The  doctor  ;  Frag,  on  ttrardt. 

eu  dee  mon  Ism,  s.  [Gr.  e\i6a.ipu>v  (eudai- 
tnon)  =  happy  :  rf  (eu)  —  well,  good,  Sainiov 
(daimon)  =  a  spirit,  and  Eng.  stiff,  -ism.]  The 
system  pf-philosophy  which  places theaiimmwm 
tioniim  in  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
humanity,  and  teaches  that  the  most  virtuous 
act  of  which  an  individual  is  capable  is  to 
render  others  happy.  . 

"  Renonnciiig  All  effeminate  dallying*  with  Kuda- 
monitm."—/)*  '/ninety  :  Last  Day*  of  Kant. 

en  doe  mon  1st,  s.  [Gr.  f\>&ailnav(fudaim.5n) 
=  happy,  and  Eug.  suff.  -ist.]  A  believer  in 
eudeemonism.] 

eu  dae  mon  1st  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  evdtemonist ; 
-ic.J  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  eudse- 
monism. 

"  We  reject  the  Israelitish  morals  AS  eiidamoniiti- 
eat.'— Modern  Kevi«v>,  vol.  ii..  No.  8.  p.  "18  (1881). 

eu  di  a  lyte,  eu-dy'-a-lite,  s.  [Ger. 
evdialyt,  from  Gr.  rB  (en)  =  easily,  and  &ia,\v<a 
(dwihio)  =  to  part  asunder,  to  dissolve  :  rf  (eit) 
=  well,  and  Auu  (liio)  to  loosen,  to  dissolve,  in 
allusion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves 
in  acids.] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  red  mineral  of  vit- 
reous lustre,  translucent  or  nearly  so ;  its 
banlness.va  ;  itssp.  gr.  2'90to3'01.  "Compos.  : 
Silica,  4570  to  54'10  ;  zirconia  10'90  to  15'60; 
•esqnioxide  of  iron  6-37  to  7 '86  ;  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  1-15  to  2'93  ;  lime  9'23  to  12'06  ; 
no<l.i  11-40  to  13'92,  <fce.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties— Eudialyte  proper,  of  which  the  double 
refraction  is  positive,  and  Eucolite  in  which  it 
Is  negative.  Found  in  North  Greenland,  in 
Norway,  and  in  Arkansas. 

eu  di-6m  -e-ter,  *.  [Gr.  tvtios  (eudisis)  = 
fine,  clear  (of  weather),  and  fj-irpov  (metrori)  = 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  eudiometre.] 

Nat.  Phil. :  An  instrument  devised  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  a 
given  bulk  of  aeriform  fluid.  The  first  eu- 
diometer was  constructed  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen.  His  device  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  subjecting  a  measured 
volume  of  air  to  a  substance  which  would  ab- 
sorb the  oxygen  of  the  air  For  this  purpose 
he  used  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  has  an 
eiiei<;pttc  tendency  to  regain  the,  oxygen  of 
which  it  has  l>een  deprived,  and  resume  its 
condition  as  nitric  acid,  lire's  eudiometer 
consists  of  a  graduated  glass  siphon,  whose 
OJKMI  extremity  is  slightly  flaring.  The  other 
end  is  closed,  and  has  two  platinum  wires. 
Being  filled  with  water  or  inercury,  the  closed 
leg  receives  a  volume  of  gag  by  the  ordinary 
means.  A  couple  of  inches  of  water  being 
displaced  from  the  open  end  of  the  tut>e,  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  instru- 
ment brought  near  M)  the  electric  conductor, 
a  spark  from  which,  leaping  the  interval  be- 
tween the  end  wires,  explodes  the  gases.  The 
rise  of  the  water  in  the  closed  end  indicates 
the  volume  removed,  and  the  result  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  graduated  tube.  If 
merely  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  have  l«en 
Introduced  in  their  proper  equivalent  propor- 
tions, eijtht  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter, 
by  weight,  or  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  the  result  will  be  water 
without  gaseous  remainder. 


eu-dl-o'-me't'-ric,    eu-di-i-mSt-rlc-al, 

o.  [Eng.  evdiometr(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical  ;  Fr.  eudio- 
metriqite.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  eudiometers  or 
eudiometry  ;  performed  by  means  of  a  eudio- 
meter. 

eu-dl-5m'-S-try,  ».  [Eng.  eudiometer;  -y  ; 
Fr.  eudiometrie.]  The  art,  process,  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  the  purity  of  the  air  by 
means  of  a  eudiometer  ;  the  determining  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  constituents  of 
any  gaseous  mixture  by  a  eudiometer. 

eu-dl-os'-me-SB,  s.     [Gr.  e?  (ev)  =  typical  ; 
Mod.  Lat.  t/iosflui  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -are.] 
Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  Rutacese,  tribe  Diosma. 

eud'-noph-ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  *S  (etc)  =  great, 
&vo<t>os  (dnojihos)  =  gloom,  in  allusion  to  the 
cloudiness  of  the  mineral,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 


Min.  :  A  white,  greyish,  or  brownish  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral,  of  feeble  lustre,  except  on 
the  cleavage  faces,  where  it  is  pearly  ;  its 
hardness  5  '5,  and  its  sp.  gr.  2'27.  Compos.  : 
Silica  M'98  to  55'06  ;  alumina  23'12  to  25'59  ; 
soda  8'16  to  8'20.  Found  on  the  Norwegian 
island  Lamoe.  (Dana.) 

Eu  dox  1  ans,  s.pf.    [For  etyin.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Eudoxus,  who 
from  A.D.  356  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  and  from  360  to  his  death  in  370  Bishop 
and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
successively  an  Arian,  a  Semi-Arian,  and  an 
Ae'tian.  Respecting  the  Trinity,  he  believed 
the  will  of  the  Son  to  be  differently  affected 
from  that  of  the  Father. 

eu-dy'-a-lite,  s.    [EUDIALYTE.] 

eu  dyn  -a  mis,  *.  [Gr.  «S  (eu)  =  good,  great. 
and  &vt>a.fus  (dunamis)  =  strength.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genns  of  Cuculidte  (Cuckoos), 
having  a  strong,  thick  bill.  Found  in  Asia 
and  Australia. 

eu-dy'-tes,  s.  [Or.  «5  (eu)  =  good,  and  iiinjs 
(dutes)  =  a  diver,  from  Sv<a  (duo)  =  to  dive.]  . 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Spheniscidaj.  Eiidytes 
demersa  is  the  Jackass  Penguin  (q.v.). 

eucmcrism,  e  u  hem  er  ism,  .--.  [  From 
Lat.  Enhements,  Eitemerus,  Euhemeros  ;  Gr. 
'KuTJ/ifpos  (Eitemeros)  =  the  philosopher  whose 
views  are  descril>cd  in  the  def.] 

Religions:  The  method  of  interpreting  myths 
practised  by  Euheiiierus  of  Messenia,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  imme- 
diate successors.  His  proclivities  were  what 
would  now  be  called  strongly  rationalistic. 
In  his  Sacred  History  he  represented  the 
classic  gods  as  being  nothing  more  than 
deified  heroes.  Jupiter,  for  example,  was  a 
king  of  Camlia  (Crete),  who,  when  he  lived, 
was  a  great  conqueror,  whom  his  admirers 
elevated  after  his  death  to  the  skies.  The 
sincere  adherents  of  the  popular  mythology 
were  much  scandalised  to  find  such  opinions 
published,  and  freely  applied  to  their  author 
the  name  of  atheist  ;  but  many  subsequent 
writers  approved  of  his  work.  So  did  the 
early  Christians  ;  for  they  found  that  the 
rationalism  of  Euhemerus  powerfully  aided 
them  in  demolishing  the  Greek  and  Roman 
heathen  faiths.  Euhemerism  then  properly 
signifies  the  explanation  of  popular  mythology 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  beings  worshipped 
were  originally  eminent  men,  deified  on  their 
decease  by  their  admirers,  and  ultimately 
worshipped  as  if  from  the  very  first  they  had 
been  gods.  [APOTHEOSIS,  DEIFICATION.] 

"  By  one  writer  It  i»  spoken  of  AS  A  piece  of  rnrnirr. 
tarn  :  liy  Hiiuther  It  in  denounced  as  degrading  the 
myth  from  a  genuine  to  an  artificial  stHte."—  Cox  : 
Tulei  of  the  Oodt  t  lleroet,  p.  890. 

en  cm    or  ist.    cu  hem    cr  ist,   B.     [Gr. 

T.i'v/i.pos  (Euemeron)  |  Ki  IIKMKRISM],  and 
Eng.  sufT.  -ism.}  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
euemerism. 

"  The  modern  tuhem«riitt  ...  In  part,  adopted  the 
old  Interpretation*,  mill  sometimes  fairly  left  the  Greek 
And  Ronmii  teachers  behind  In  the  race  after  prosaic 
p.*nimllty."—  Tyler:  /'rimirim  Cullitrt.  2nd  ed.  (I8T3), 
I.  »*. 

cu  cm  cr  ist  ic,  eu  hem  cr  ist  ic, 
eu  cm  er  ist  ic  al,  cu  hem  cr  ist 

ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  eueiiterixt  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  euemerium  or  enemerists  ;  in  the 
manner  of  euemerists,  rationalistic. 

"  The  ruhemrrittic  fashion  of  dealing  with  the  primi- 
tive legewls  of  hiiiiiun  infaucy."—  J.  Morley  ;  /htierot, 
eta.  xv. 


eu  cm  cr  ist  ic  al  ly,  cu  hem  er  ist 
Ic-al -ly,   adv.      [Eng.   enemeristical ;    -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  Euemerus  or  the  euemer- 
ists ;  rationalistically. 

eu  cm  cr  ize.  eu  hem  er  Izc,  f.i.  (Or. 
'EwffMp*(  (Euemtrox),  and  Eng.  siiff".  -ize.]  To 
believe  iu  or  follow  euemerism. 

eu-fra  -gi  a,  s.    [Gr.  rf  (eu)  =  well,  and  Lat. 

fragium  =  a  fracture,  from  frango  —  to  break.) 

Hot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Bartsia,  containing 

Bartsia  viscusa,    a  not  very  common  British 

plant. 

*eu'-fcS,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  =  well  done! 
bravo  !]  Applause,  acclamation. 

"  To  solemnize  the  engei,  the  passionate  welcome* 
of  heaven  poured  out  on  ]>euiUnts."— Hammond : 
Workt.  iv.  500. 

eu'  gen:ate,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  eugeii(ia)  (q.v.X 
and  suff.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  [EUOENOL]. 

eu  gen'-e  sis,  s.  [Gr.  tv  (eu)  =  well,  and 
yeVeo-ic  (genesis)  =  origin,  source.]  The  quality 
of  breeding  well  or  freely  ;  the  production  of 
young  by  trie  union  of  individuals  of  different 
species  or  stocks. 

eu  gen  e  site, ».    [Gr.  «8  (e«)=good,  y€',.f0-i« 
(genesis)  =  origin,  source,  and  sun.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Selenpalladite  (q.v.). 

*  eu-£Sn-St'-Ic,  «.  [EUGENESIS.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  eugenesis. 

Eu  ge  ni  a  (1)  «.  [So  called  in  honour  of 
Eug^  lie,  Empress  of  the  French  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery.] 

Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-fifth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  on  June 
28,  1857. 

eu-ge'-nl-a  (2),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;  named  after 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  great  patron  of 
botany  and  horticulture.) 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtacese,  tril>e  Myitese, 
containing  the  berried  species  of  the  order. 
Calyx  with  a  rounded  tube,  hi  four  divisions  ; 
petals  four,  inserted  in  the  calyx  ;  stamens 
many ;  ovary  two  to  three-celled,  each  with 
several  ovules  ;  seeds  one  or  two,  large.  About 
200  si>ecies  are  known ;  they  are  from  the 
tropics,  es]>ecially  those  of  America.  Eugenia 
ffamlms,  malaccensis,  &c.,  produce  what  are 
called  in  the  East  Rose  Apples.  The  fruits  of 
E.  cauliflora,  E.  dysenterica,  Michelii,  and 
brdsiliensis,  the  dried  fruits  of  E.  acris  and  E. 
Pim»nto  are  made  into  the  pepper  called  All- 
spice or  Pimento.  The  leaves  of  E.  depav/irr- 
ato  and  E.  varUtbilis  are  used  in  Brazil  as 
astringents,  and  the  berries  of  E.  Varyopltytlus 
as  carminatives. 

eu-gen-I-a-cri'-ni-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lnt 
enye»iacrih(us),  and  Lai.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt 
-«/<«.) 

I'ulimtit. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Range  in 
time,  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk. 

eu-ge-nl-a-cri  -nu»,  s.  [Lat.  eugenius,  and 
crinon  =  a  lily.]  [EUGENIA,  CRINUM.] 

I'niii-oiit. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Eugeuia- 
crinida?(q.v.). 

eu  gen  ic,  ".  [Mod.  Lat.  eugeti(ia)  (q.v.); 
-ic.]  Obtained  from  or  relating  to  cloves. 

eugenic  acid.  s. 
Chem.  :  [El'OENOLj. 

eu  gen  in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia);  suff.  -in 
(CA«m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Clove  camjihor,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance  deposited  from  water  which  has  been 
distilled  from  cloves.  Nitric  acid  turns  it 
blood  red. 

eu'-tfin-fil,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.v.), 
and  Eug.,  ic.  (alcoh)ol.] 

CH-CH-CH|(1) 

Chem. :  Ci0Hj.,O2,orC6H3^O  OH8  (3) 

OH  (4) 

Also  called  Eugenic-acid.  It  is  contained  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  L'uryophyllus  armn.atic.nx  (oil 
of  cloves)and  in  oil  of  pimento.  It  is  obtained 
by  shaking  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potnsh,  and 
then  a  crystalline  mass  of  potassium  eugenate 
separates,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and 
decomposed  by  acid.  Eugenol  is  an  aromatic 
oil,  boiling  at  247°.  Its  alcoholic  solution 


Jatc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
ot.  wore,  welt,  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cab,  cure,  unite,  oar,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 
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gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride ;  it 
nas  the  property  of  phenol.  When  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  off  methyl  iodide. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  converted 
Into  acetic  acid  and  protocatechuic  acid, 
C6Ha(OH>2-CO  OH.  The  H  in  the  (OH)  in 
eugenol  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  &c. 

*eu'-gen-y,  s.  [Gr.  evyew'a  (eugenia) :  «5  (en) 
well.  Rood,  and  ytvot  (genos)  =  birth.]  Noble- 
ness of  birth. 

*  eugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *.    [YEW.] 

*eugh-en  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *ewgh- 
en,  a.  '  [Eng.  eugh  ;  -en.  ]  Made  of  yew. 

"  His  stifle  ..ruies  to  stretch  with  rughtn  howe. " 
Speruer  :  mother  Bubberdi  Tale.  747. 

BU-gle'-na,  s.  [Gr.  fvy\rivos  (euglenos)= bright- 
eyed  :  e5  (eu)  =  well,  bright,  and  vArji^  (glene) 
=  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  eyeball.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eugleniii.  It  is  unattached,  with  a  red  eye- 
speck,  a  tail-like  process,  and  a  single  flagel- 
liform  filament.  The  species  or  forms  are 
present  in  some  pools  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  water  green  or  red,  and  form  a 
brilliant  pellicle  on  the  surface.  (Griffith  <0 
Henfrey.)  The  colouring  matter  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  in  octohedra. 

eu-gle'-ni-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugkn(a),  and 
Lat.  neut.  p'l.  suff.  -io.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dujardin  to  a 
family  of  Infusoria,  nearly  the  same  as 
Astnsisea  of  Ehrenberg.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Flagellata. 

eu-grat-i-d'-le-»,  s.  r'  [Gr.  *5(eu)=  typical, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  Gratioleae  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariads,  tribe 
Gratiolese. 

Eu'-gu-bine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the" ancient  town  of  Etigubium  (now  Gubbio) 
in  Italy.  Specially  applied  to  seven  tables  or 
tablets  discovered  there  in  A.D.  1444,  which 
furnish  materials  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  ancient  Umbrian  language.  Four  of  the 
tablets  are  in  the  Umbrian  tongue,  two  in 
Latin,  and  one  partly  in  Umbrian  and  partly 
in  Latin.  The  contents  of  the  tablets,  which 
are  still  preserved  at  Gubhio,  are  directions 
for  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  forms 
of  prayer,  to. 

en-har-mo'n'-Jc,  «.  [Gr.  rf  =  well,  good, 
and  appoviKot  (harmonikos)  =  harmonic.] 

Music  :  Producing  ]>erfect  harmony  or  con- 
cord. (Used  to  distinguish  concordant  sounds 
from  those  produced  by  the  tempered  scale.) 

eu-  hem'-er-ism,  s.    [EUEMERISM.] 

*f  For  the  cognate  words  see  the  spelling 
EDEM-. 

eu-kair'-ite,  s.    [EUCAIRITE.] 

eu  -kamp'-tite,  s.  [Gr.  eu<taj«rnj«  (eukamptes) 
=  well-bent  or  curved  ;  eS  (eu)  =  well,  and 
tapir-no  (kamptff)  =  to  bend,  to  curve.] 

Min.  :  According  to  Dana,  a  hydrous  variety 
Of  Biotite  (q.v.),  but  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catal. 
makes  the  two  species  distinct.  Eukamptite 
is  nearly  black,  except  in  thin  lamina,  when 
it  is  brown,  red,  or  reddish-yellow.  Its  hard- 
ness is  2  to  2'5,  its  sp.  gr.  2'72.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  38-13 ;  alumina,  21'60 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
19'92 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2-61 ;  magnesia, 
13-76 ;  water,  3'98.  Found  at  Presburg  in 
Hungary.  ( Dana,  &c.) 

eu'-kd-lite,  s.    [EUCOLITE.] 

eu-ll-mel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  of  eu- 
lima  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  molluscs,  genus  Chem- 
nitzia.  It  contains  four  British  species. 

eu  -ll-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (eu)  =  great,  and  \ip6t 
(Zinws)  =  hunger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Pyramidellida?.  It  has  a  small  white 
polished  shell,  slender  and  elongate,  with 
many  nearly  level  whorls,  with  internal  pro- 
minent ribs  ;  apex  acute  ;  aj>erture  pointed  ; 
outer  lip  thickened  internally,  inner  one  re- 
fleeted  over  the  pillar  ;  operculum  horny, 
sub-spiral.  When  the  animal  creeps,  it  places 
the  foot  much  in  advance  of  the  head,  the 
latter  being  so  concealed  within  the  shell  that 
only  the  tentacles  protrude.  Forty-nine  re- 


cent and  forty  fossil  species  are  known.  The 
former  are  from  Britain,  the  Mediterranean, 
Australia,  India,  and  the  Pacific  :  the  latter 
date  apparently  from  the  Carboniferous  i>eriod 
till  now.  The  recent  species  are  found  in  the 
sea  between  five  and  ninety  fathoms  deep. 
\(Woodward.) 

*  eu-ld&Mc,  *eu-logr-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
e>ilog(y)  ;  -ie,  -ieal.]  Containing  or  expressive 
of  eulogy  ;  of  the  nature  of  eulogy  ;  commen- 
datory ;  eulogistic. 

'  en-lSg'-Ic-al-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  eulogical  ;  -ly.  ] 
In  manner  of  a  eulogy  ;  eulogistically. 

"  Give  me  leave  eutoyicatty  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
those  many  attributes,  which  have  deservedly  been 
given  that  glorious  planet."—  Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travel*, 
p.  389. 

eu-lo-gist,  s  [Eng.eulog(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
eulogizes,  speaks  well  of,  or  commends 
another  for  any  quality,  act,  or  performance  ; 
au  encomiast 

eu  16  gist  -ic,  eu  lo  gist  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
eulogist  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Containing  or  expressive 
of  eulogy  ;  commendatory,  laudatory. 


.odv.  [Eng.  eulogistical; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  eulogistic  manner  ;  with  commenda- 
tion or  eulogy. 

*  eu-lo'-gi-um,  ».  [Low  Lat.]  A  eulogy 
(q.v.). 

"  I"  adorn  the  sofa  with  eulogium  due." 

Cowper  :  Tat*,  ill  13. 

eu'-ld-gize,  v.t.  [Eug.  euhg(y);  -ize.}  To 
speak  of  in  terms  of  eulogy  or  praise  ;  to 
praise,  to  commend. 

"Those 
Who  eulogize  their  country's  foes." 

Huddesford  :  Satir.  Poemt. 

en'-lA^gy^  s.    [Low  Lat.  eulogium,  from  Gr. 
evAo-yi'a  (euktgia)  ;  evAo-yaW  (eulogion),  from  ev 
(eu)  —  well,  good,  and  Ae'-yxo  (lego)  =  to  speak  ; 
O.  Fr.  euloge;  Fr.  eloge.]    Praise,  encomium, 
panegyric  ;  a  writing  or  speech  in  praise  or 
commendation  of  any  person,  on  account  of 
his  character,  services,  or  performances. 
"  Yet  gnats  have  had.  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since, 
Their  eulogy."  Coaper:  Task,  lii.  «a 

If  For  the  difference  between  eulogy  and 
encomium,  see  ENCOMIUM. 

eu-loph'-I-a,  «.  [From  Gr.  evAo<f>of  (eulophos) 
=  well  plumed  :  et  (eu)  =  well,  and  A6<£os 
(lophos)  =  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  crest  of 
a  helmet  So  named  because  the  labelluin 
bears  elevated  lines  or  ridges.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeae, 
family  Sarcanthidse.  Salep  has  been  made  in 
India  from  a  species  of  the  genus. 

eu-ly'-syte,  s.  [Gr.  etAvo-ia  (tfdusia)  = 
readiness  in  loosing  :  eS  (eu)  =  well,  and  Avo-is 
(Justs)  =  loosing,  dissolving  :  Avw  (luo),  first 
fut.  AUOTO  (luso)  =  to  untie.] 

Petrol.  :  A  gneissic  rock  consisting  of  augite, 
garnet,  &c.  ,  found  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden. 

eu'-lyte,  *.    [EULYTINE.] 

Chem.  :  C6H6N4O7.  Obtained  with  dyslyte 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on 
citraconic  acid.  They  are  separated  by  frac- 
tional crystallization  from  alcohol.  Eulyte  is 
the  more  soluble.  It  melts  at  99'5°,  and 
.dyslyte  melts  at  189°. 

eti'-ly-tine,  s.     [Gr.  evAvros  (eulutos)  =  easily 
dissolved  or  broken  up  ;  ei5  (eu)  =  well  ;  Auo> 
(luff)  ;=  to  loose,  and  Eng.  suff-  -inc.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  EULYTITE  (q.v.). 

eu'-ly-tlte,  s.  [Ger.  evlytin,  from  Gr.  evAvTO* 
(eulutos)  —  easy  to  untie,  easily  dissolved  or 
fusible  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  tetrahedral  mineral  of  resinous  or 
adamantine  lustre,  and  dark  brown,  grey, 
greyish-white,  or  pale  yellow  colour.  Its 
hardness,  4'5  ;  its  sp.  gr.,  5  '9  to  6.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  22-23  ;  oxide  of  bismuth,  69-:i8  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  3'31  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  2'40, 
&c.  Found  in  Saxony.  (Dana.) 

eu'-man-ite,  s.  [Gr  ei  (eu)  =  very,  and  /tow* 
(manos)  =  scanty,  scarce.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Brookite  found  in  mi- 
nute crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  an  albite  vein.  (Dana.  ) 

eu'-men-es,  «.  [Gr.  Ev^evt?  (Eumenes)  as  *.= 
a  Greek  proper  name,  borne  by  various  kings  ; 
as  adj.  fufi(vTJ<;  (eumenes)  =  well  disposed, 


gracious  :  tl  (eu)  =  well,  and  pivot  (menos)  =i 
temper,  disposition.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eumeniclse  (q.v.).  The  genus,  which  is  exten- 
sive, consists  of  large  and,  as  a  rule,  gaily 
coloured  insects,  with  a  very  long  petiole  and 
a  pyriform  abdomen. 

eu-men'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eumen(es) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ;idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  solitary  wasps  akin  to 
the  Vespidae,  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
merged. 

Eu-men' I-des,  s.  [Gr.,  from  evpev^t  (eume- 
nes) =  well-disposed,  wishing  well  :  ev  (««)— 
well,  good,  and  pivot  (menos)  —  disposition, 
temper.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  Literally  the  gracious  goddesses, 

'  a  title  given  euphemistically  to  the  Furies, 
instead  of  their  proper  name  of  Eiinnes  or 
Erinnys. 

eu-mi-mo'-se-se,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  «8  (eu)= typical, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  mimosew  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  sub-orde» 
Mimoseaj  (q.v.). 

eu-nec'-  tfis,  *.  [Gr.  «S  (eu)  =  good,  and 
njKTos  (nektos)  =  swimming,  floating  ;  njx*» 
(ntcho)  =  to  swim.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Boidae.  Eunectus  murinut 
is  the  American  Anaconda,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Anaconda  proper,  Python 
tigris,  a  native  of  Ceylon.  [ANACONDA.] 

Eu-ni-9e,  Eu-nl-ke,  s.  [Gr.  EI!»UO| 
(Eunike)  —  Eunice,  a  Greek  female  proper 
name.  Timothy's  mother  was  so  called  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  eu  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and 
viio)  (nike)  =  conquest,  victory.] 

1.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Eunike) :   An  aste- 
roid, the  18")th  found.    It  was  discovered  by 
Peters,  on  March  1,  1878. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  Eunice)  :  The  typical 
genus  of  the    family  EuniciJae  or  the  tribe 
Eunice*   (q.v.).      Eunice   gigantea  is  a  sea 
centipede,  sometimes  as  long  as  four  feet,  and 
consisting  of  above  four  hundred  rings.     It  is 
found  in  the    ocean  adjacent    to  the  West 
Indies. 

eu-ni9  -i-die,  eu-ni9'-e'-a8,  s.  pi.     [Mod. 

Lat.  eunic(e),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee,  or-ete.] 

Zool. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Errant  Annelids 

with  large  branchial  tufts,  and  from  seven  to 

nine  toothed  jaws.    [EUNICE.] 

eu'-nl-ke,  s.    [EUNICE.] 

eu-nd'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.,  =  (1)  good  order,  (2) 
the  daughter  of  Themis  and  goddess  of  good 
government ;  e5  ('.u)  —  well,  good,  and  vopot 
(nomos)  —  anything  assigned,  hence,  a  custom, 
a  law  ;  vipta  (nemo)  —  to  deal  out,  to  distri- 
bute.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fifteenth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  July  29, 1851. 

Eu-no  -mi-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  Euno- 
mius.  See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Euno- 
mius,  his  opinions,  or  those  of  his  followers. 
Eunomius  was  the  secretary  and  disciple  of 
Aetius,  whom  he  eclipsed  in  celebrity.     He 
became  Bishop  of  Cyzicum  in  A.D.  368,  and 
died  about  394. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  followers  of  Euno- 
mius.   [A.]     He  held  that  Christ  was  a  created 
being,  and  of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  the  Fatheft 

*  eu  n6-my,  s.  [Gr.  evvopia  (eunomia),  from 
ev  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  vopot  (nomos)  =:  law, 
order.]  A  just  constitution  ;  equal  law. 

eu-no'-tl-a,  s.  [Gr.  tvvtarot  (eunotos)  =  stout- 
backed  :  fl  (eu)  =  stout,  and  VO>TOS  (notes),  or 
viarov  (noton)  =  the  back.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceaj,  sub-order 
Cymbellese.  Kiitzing  describes  forty -four 
species,  of  which  Smith  admits  seven  to  be 
British.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey,  &c.) 

eu'-nuch,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  eunuchus,  from  Gr. 
tvvov\os  (eunouchos)  =  one  who  had  charge  of 
the  sleeping  apartments  ;  tvvri  (tune)  =  a  bed, 
and  i\<a  (echo)  =  to  have,  to  keep;  Fr. 
eunuque.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  castrated  or  emas- 
culated ;  a  chamberlain. 

"Like  eunitda  they  sacrifice  their  manhood  for* 
Toice."— Lantdovn:  Peleut*  Thelit.    (Argument) 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jovrl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph      f. 
-cian,  -tfan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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eunuoh— euphorbia 


*  B.  At  adj.  :  Unproductive. 

"  He  bad  a  miutl  wholly  eunuch  aud  ungeneratlve 
In  matters  of  literature  aud  taste."—  OoStftn  :  Jtand*- 


•  eu  -nftch,  v.t.    [Euwucn,  ».]    To  castrate,  to 
emasculate,  to  make  a  eunuch  of. 

"  They  eunuch  all  their  priests  ;   from  whence  'til 

shewn. 
That  they  deserve  no  children  of  their  own." 

cri-.-ch  :  Lucrttiut.  ii.  Hi,  tit. 

*  eu'-niich-ate,  v.t.     [Lat  eunuchvtus,  pa. 
par.  of  eitnuclio,  from  eunuchus  =  a  eunuch.] 
To  make  a  eunuch  of,  to  castrate. 

"  It  was  an  impossible  act  to  mnurhntt  or  castrate 
themselves."—  Brown*:  Vulgar  Ermun. 

•  eu  -nuch  if  m,  *  eu  nuch  ismo,  s.    [Or. 
«vVouxio-no?  (eiiniiuchismos)^  castration.]  The 
Btate  or  condition  of  a  eunuch  ;  castration. 

"  That  eunufliitm,  not  in  itwlf.  hut  for  the  kingdom 
at  heaven,  is  better  than  it.  we  doubt  not."—  Bp.  Baa  : 
Son.  of  the  Harried  Clergy,  p.  M. 

*  eu'-nuch-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  eunuch  ;  -TM.)    To 
emasculate. 

"  Quite  excoriated,  exsect«d,  eunuchiuxl."—(laiiden  : 
Tear  i  uf  the  Church,  p.  321. 

eu  dm  pha  lus,  s.  [Or.  tl  (eu)  =  wide,  and 
Ofi4>aAo{  (t'liijihi'.los)  —  the  navel.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
luscs, family  Turbinidse.  The  shell  is  de- 
pressed or  discuidal  ;  the  whorls  angular  or 
coronated  ;  the  aperture  polygonal  ;  the  um- 
bilicus very  large  ;  the  operculum  shelly, 
round,  raultispiral.  Eighty  species  are  known, 
ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 
They  are  found  fossil  in  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Australia.  (Softer  £  Woodward.) 
E.  pentagonalis  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  ;  E.  rugosut  of  the 
Wenlock  limestone. 

e«  -  6n  -  y  -  mils,  s.  [Lat.  Buonyme;  Gr. 
Evpofii'a  (Evnomia),  the  mother  of  the  Furies, 
in  allusion  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
berries.] 

Bot.  :  Spindle-tree.  A  genus  of  trees,  order 
Celastracese.  Calyx  four  to  six-cleft;  petals 
four  to  six;  stamens  four  to  six,  inserted  in 
a  broad  fleshy  disc  ;  ovary  three  to  five-celled  ; 
style  short  ;  stigma  tliree  to  five-lobed  ;  cap- 
sule three  to  five-lobed  ;  three  to  five-celled 
cells,  with  one  to  two  arillate  seeds.  About 
forty  species  are  known.  One,  Euonymus 
europteus,  the  Common  Spindle-tree,  grows  in 
England,  and  more  rarely  in  Scotland.  The 
bark  of  E.  turgent,  the  inside  of  which  is 
bright  yellow,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  mark 
the  tika  on  their  forehead.  Lindley  thinks 
that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  dye.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

"  The  euonymiu,  of  which  the  best  skewers  are 
made,  is  called  prlckwood."—  tlonck  Mown  :  Xotet  on 
StaJcetptare. 

eu-O'-nym'-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euonym(us) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Celastracese,  having  cap- 
•ular  fruit. 

eu  -  5s'-  mite,  *.  [Gr.  f  UOO-M.OV  (eiu>?m»s)  = 
sweet-smelling,  fragrant  :  el  (eu)  =  good,  and 
4<TM>i  (osmi)  =  smell  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  and  pitchy-looking 
brittle  brownish-yellow  mineral,  transparent 
when  in  thin  pieces.  It  is  strongly  electric. 
Compos.  :  Carbon,  81-89  ;  hydrogen,  1173  ; 
oxygen,  6'38  =  100. 

eu  fit'-O'-mous,  a.  (Gr.  n,  (eu)  =  well,  ran* 
(tome)  =  a  cutting,  T«MVW  (temno)  =  to  cut,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ou.s.] 

Min.  :  Cleaving  readily  ;  having  distinct 
cleavages. 

1  eu  pa  thy,  *.  [Gr.  o/n-aoW  (eupatheia)  = 
comfort,  luxury,  sensitiveness  :  «*  (eit)  =  well, 
good,  and  ndOos  (pathoi)  =  suffering.]  Right 
feeling. 

"  Opposed  to  then,  bad  the  virtuous  Mi  tviraBuou, 
his  eupnthia.  or  well  -feel  ings,  translated  by  Cicero 
conttanU».~  —  Barrii:  Thru  Trtatim.  (Note  on 
treat,  ill.) 

eu  -pa  tor  -I  -a  -98  -ao,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
eupatori(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocete.) 
Bot.  :    A  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  sub- 
order Tubuliflora. 

eu-paf-dr-ine,  t.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  tupa- 
tor(ium)  ;  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid,  said  by  Righonl  to  be 
contained  iu  Eupatorlum  canmtbinum. 


eu-pa-tbr'-I-um,  *.    [Lat.  evpatoria;  Gr. 

tiirro.ruipiov(fuiKiturio>i)  =  the  genus  Agrimony. 
(See  def.)  Said  by  Pliny  and  others  to  have 
been  named  from  Mithridates  Eupator,  King 
of  Pontus,  who  used  it  as  an  antidote  to 
poison.] 

Bot. :  Hemp  Agrimony.  A  genus  of  Com- 
posite plants.  It  has  much-exserted  styles 
and  perfect  florets.  Eupatorium  catinabinum, 
the  Common  Hemp  Agrimony,  is  a  plant  two 
to  four  feet  high,  having  the  leaves  with  three 
to  five  leaflets,  and  the  heads  of  flowers,  which 
are  very  numerous,  pale  reddish-purple,  thickly 
crowded  in  terminal  corymbs.  It  is  an  emetic 
and  purgative.  E.  Ayapuna&nd E.  perfoliatum 
are  sudoritics.  They  are  used  in  Brazil  in 
poison-bites.  Mr.  Hartweg  says  that  the  vul- 
nerary called  matica  comes  from  E.  glutuwsum. 
About  300  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
America. 

eu  -pa  tor-y,  5.     [EUPATORIUM.] 

Bot. :  A  book  name  given  by  Bentham  to 
the  botanical  genus  Eupatorium.  There  is 
but  one  British  species,  the  Common  Eupatory 

(Eujiatoritnn  cannabinum). 

eu  pat  rid  (pL  eu  pat  rl  dse),  s.  [Gr. 
eviraTptont  (eupatrides)  =  of  a  good  or  noble 
father  ;  of  noble  birth  :  «5  (eu)  —  well,  good, 
and  irar<jp  (pater)  =  a  father.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  member  of  the  Eupatridee,  or 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

en-pat' -ri-daa,  s.pl.    [EUPATRID.] 

*eu-p6p'-sl-a,  *  eu  -  pSp  -  sjf,  *.     [Gr. 

nurei/a'a  (eupepiia)  =  good  digestion:  «5(«u)«« 
well,  good,  and  ir«'i//n  (pepnia)  =  concoction,  di- 
gestion ;  itiirrio  ( pepto)  =  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Good  digestion. 

"  An  age  merely  mechanical  !  Eupepty  its  main 
object."— Carlylt:  IlitceU.  Euayi;  Styns  of  the  Janet. 

eu-pep  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  tvvtwro^  (etipeptos)  =  (1) 
easy  of  digestion ;  (2)  having  a  good  digestion.] 

[EUPEPSIA.) 

1.  Easy  of  digestion. 

2.  Having  a  good  digestion. 

"Thus  it  seems  easy  for  a  large,  eupeptic,  and  Jolly- 
looking  man  to  huve  a  good  temper.'  — Saturday 
Review.  March  2,  1877,  p.  351. 

eu-phe'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ev^rj/xo?  (euphemos)  = 
auspicious :  ev  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  <f»jfii) 
(pheme)  —  fame.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidae,  sub-family 
Pezoporinse  (Parakeets  or  ParroquetsX  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  beautiful  little  Grass  Para- 
keets of  Australia. 

eu  phe-mlfm,  *.  [Gr.  ev<|»)ftio-n(k  (euphe- 
mismos),  from  ev^fna.  (euphemia)  —  the.  use  of 
words  of  good  omen  :  ew  (eit)  —  well,  and 
pTjfii  (phimi)  =  to  speak  ;  Fr.  euphemisme.] 

Rhet. :  Tlie  use  of  a  delicate  word  or  ex- 
pression for  one  which  is  harsh,  indelicate,  or 
offensive  to  delicate  ears;  a  softened  expres- 
sion :  as  the  use  of  Eumenides  or  gracious 
goddesses  for  the  Erinues  or  Furies. 

ou-phc  mis  tic,  eu  phS-mis  tic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  cv'4>wit7txo{  (eupiiimismos) ;  Eng.  "  suff. 
-ism.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  euphe- 
mism ;  making  soft  or  more  delicate  of  ex- 
pression. 

eu  phe  mis  tic-al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  euphe- 
mistical ;  -I i/.]  In  a  euphemistic  manner  ;  by 
way  of  euphemism. 

*  eu '-phe'-mize,  v.t.  [Gr.  t^^i^  (euphi- 
mizd).]  To  make  euphemistic;  to  soften  or 
render  more  delicate  in  expression. 

eu-pho'-nl  a,  «.    [Gr.  tu^uvia  (eupMnia)  = 
symphony  :   rf  (eti)  =  well,  good,  and  ^uk-ij 
(phone)  =  sound,  voice.] 
I.  Mutic: 

1.  A  sweet  sound. 

2.  A  consonant  combination  of  sounds. 

IL  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Fringillidae,  sub- 
family Tanagr1n8e(Tanagerg).  Euphonia  mutica 
is  the  Organist  Tanager  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
small  bird  which  sings  well.  The  plumage  of 
the  male  is  mostly  black  and  orange. 

eu-pho'-nl  ad,  s.  [Gr.  ttywi*  (euphdni(a)  = 
euphony,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Mutic :  An  instrument  in  which  are  com- 
bined the  characteristic  tones  of  the  organ 
and  other  instruments. 


eu  phon  ic,  eu  phon-ic-al,  a-  [E\>g. 
euphon(y);  -ic,  -ical.]  Characterized  by  or 
pertaining  to  euphony  ;  sounding  agreeably  ; 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

eu  phon  I-  con,  s.    [EUPHONIC.] 
Music  :  A  kind  of  upright  piano. 

eu-pho'-ni-ous,  a.  [Eng.  euphony;  -ota.] 
Agreeable  in  sound  ;  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
euphonic  ;  smooth-sounding. 


itnioHi  languages  are  not  necessarily  easy  of 
acquirement  "—Latham. 

eu-pho'-ni-OUS-  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  euphonious; 
-ly.]  In  a  euphonic  or  melodious  manner  ; 
with  euphony  or  harmony. 

'  eu  phon  ism,  s.  [Eng.  euphony);  -itm.] 
An  agreeable  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds. 

eu-pho'-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  eitywrof  (euphonos)** 
harmonious  or  pleasant  in  sound.]  [EUPHONY.] 
Music  :  A  brass  bass  instrument,  properly 
belonging  to  a  military  band,  but  frequently 
introduced  into  the  orchestra  as  a  substitute 
for  the  third  or  bass  trombone,  to  the  tone 
of  which  the  sound  of  the  euphonium  has  not 
the  slightest  affinity.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*eu  pho-nize,  v.t.  [Eng.  euphon(y);  -i«.i 
To  make  harmonious  or  agreeable  in  sound. 

eu  -phft-ndn,  s.   [Gr.  f\>4><avo<;  (eupK6nos)**\at 
mouious  or  pleasant  in  sound. 
Music:  The  same  as  EUPHONICON  (q.v.). 

•  eu  pho  nous,  a.  [Gr.  ewfxoi/oc  (euphdnns).} 
Euphonious  ;  pleasant  to  the  ear  ;  smooth 
sounding. 

eu'-phd-njr,  s.  [Gr.  etytavia.  (euphSnia),  froa 
rv^xofoc  (eitphonos)  =  harmonious  or  pleasant 
to  the  ear  :  tv  («it)  =  well,  good,  and  ^*»oj 
(phon?)  =  a  sound,  a  voice  ;  Fr.  euphonie.]  An 
agreeable  or  pleasing  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds  ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters,  syllables, 
or  words  which  is  pleasant  to  the  ear;  the 
contrary  to  harshness.  . 

"Ttie  mountains  anciently  named  Epopasas,  now 
for  euphony  softened  into  Eporneo."—  Euttact  :  Tour 
through  I  tain,  ch.  i. 

eu-phor'-bl-a,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbia,  euphor- 
bium  (Pliny)  ;'  Gr.  ev<j>opfi{ov  (euphorbion)  =  an 
African  plant  with  an  acrid  juice  ;  cv^op/St'a 
(euphorbia)  =  good  feeding,  high  condition  ; 
rv<j>opf}o<;  (euphtirbos)  =  well  fed  :  rf  (eu)  = 
well,  and  <J>fp/3w  (  pherbo)=  to  feed,  to  nourish.  ] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  trit»e  Euphorbiese,  the  order  Eu- 
phorbiacete,  and  the  alliance  Euphorbiales 
(q.v.).  Inflorescence  consisting  of  many  male 
and  one  female  flower  in  a  four-to-five  lobed 
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Involucre,  lobes  with  thick  glands  at  the 
sinuses.  Male  flower  with  a  pediedled  stamen 
and  adidymous  anther  ;  female  with  an  ovary 
on  a  lengthened  pedicel,  stigma  lobed,  capsule 
three-lobed,  three-valved  ;  the  outer  part  of 
the  fruit  coriaceous,  the  inner  hard  aud  tw« 
valved.  About  700  species  are  known. 

Ii  Many  species  are  very  poisonous.  The 
Africans  smear  their  arrows  with  the  juice 
of  Euphorbia  heptagona,  E.  viroia,  and  E. 
cereiformu;  the  Brazilian  Indians  their*  with 
that  of  /.'.  rotuiifuliti.  The  capsules  of  E. 
Lathi/risw  said  to  intoxicate  tisli  ;  the  native 
£.  hibernica  and  the  foreign  E.  piscatoria 
poison  them.  Many  have  medicinal  qualities. 
E.  esula,  E.  Cyparissias,  E.  amygdaloides,  B. 
Htlioscopia,  E.  Peplus,  E.  Peploides,  E.  palus- 
trit,  E.  pilosa,  B.  Chamcesyce,  E.  Peplis,  B. 
fpinota.  E.  dendroides,  E.  aleppica,  B.  Apia, 
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and  E  Lathyris  are  known  as  purgatives  ;  so 
also  are  E.  buxifolia  in  the  West  Indies,  E. 
pbplllosa  (a  dangerous  species  however)  in 
Brazil,  E.  laurifolia  in  Peru,  E.  portulacoides 
In  Chili,  and  E.  Tinusolh  in  India.  The  leaves 
Of  E.  nereifnlia  are  regarded  by  the  native 
practitioners  of  India  as  a  purgative  and  de- 
obstruent  ;  externally  it  is  employed,  when 
mixed  with  Margosa  oil,  in  cases  of  contracted 
limb  produced  by  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
roots  of  one  of  these,  E.  Helioscopia,  have 
been  the  basis  of  various  quack  fever  mixtures. 
E.  parviflora  and  E.  hirta  are  used  in  India, 
E.  linearis  in  America,  E.  canescens  in  Spain, 
as  E.  hiberna  formerly  was  in  England,  as  a 
remedy  against  syphilis.  E.  tribiiloides  is 
regarded  in  the  Canaries,  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  as  a  diaphoretic.  The  roots  of  E. 
Gerordiana,  E.  Ipecacuanha,  and  E.  Pithyusa 
are  emetic.  E.  thymifolia  is  prescribed  in 
India  for  children's  diarrhoea  and  to  expel 
worms  ;  so  also  is  E.  hypericifolia  in  tropical 
America.  E.  balsamifera  is  cooked  and  eaten  ; 
E  mauritanica  is  used  as  a  condiment ;  E. 
officinarum,  E.  antiquorum,  and  E.  canariensis 
furnish  the  gum  resin  called  Euphorbium 
(q.v.)  ;  the  juice  of  E.  Tirucalli  is  used  in  India 
as  a  vesicatory  and  the  plant  itself  as  a  fence, 
the  acridity  of  the  juice  preventing  cattle 
from  eating  it.  E.  phosphorea  shines  in  the 
forests  of  Brazil  by  night  with  a  phosphores- 
cent light.  (Bentkam,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 
Lindley,  &c.)  The  Caper  Spurge,  Euphorbia 
lathysis,  yields  an  extremely  acrid  fixed  oil, 
known  in  medicine  as  Oil  of  Euphorbia,  or  Oil 
of  Caper  Spurge.  It  is  obtained  by  expression, 
or  by  the  aid  of  ether  or  alcohol,  and  closely 
resembles  croton-oil  in  its  properties,  though 
it  is  less  powerful.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  crotou-oil,  in  doses  of  from.three 
to  ten  drops,  but  is  good  only  when  recently 
extracted.  Many  others  of  the  Euphorbia  are 
popularly  known  as  Spurges. 

•u-phorbl-a '-90-88,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  euphorbia) 
(q.v  ),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Dot. :  Spurgeworts.  A  large  and  important 
order  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  alliance  Euphorbiales  (q.v.).  The 
apecies  consists  of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants, 
often  abounding  in  acrid  milk  ;  the  leaves  are 
opposite  or  alternate,  generally  simple,  and, 
as  a  rule,  with  stipules  ;  the  flowers  are  axil- 
lary or  terminal,  often  placed  within  a  calyx- 
like  involucre ;  the  calyx,  if  present,  is  inferior, 
with  various  scaly  glandular  or  scaly  internal 
appendages  ;  corolla  petaloid  or  scaly,  some- 
times gamopetalous ;  stamens  definite  or  inde- 
finite, distinct  or  monadelphous  ;  ovary  gene- 
rally three-celled,  but  sometimes  with  two 
cells  or  with  one,  or  with  more  than  three 
styles  generally  equal  in  number  to  the  cells  ; 
stigma  compound  or  single,  with  several  lobes ; 
fruit  generally  tricoceous  ;  seeds  solitary  or 
twin,  suspended  often,  with  an  aril ;  embryo 
enclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  Jussieu  and  his 
***llowers  considered  the  Euphorbiacese  an 
apetalous  order,  exceptional  genera  forming 
petals ;  Lindley  and  his  followers  a  poly- 
petalous  one,  in  many  genera  of  which  the 
petals  are  wanting.  The  habit  of  the  Euphor- 
biacese is  very  diversified.  In  1845  Lindley 
enumerated  191  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  described  or  undescribeil  at 
2,500.  These  have  now  been  increased  to  about 
8,000.  Three-eighths  are  from  tropical  Ame- 
rica; fifty  from  North  America,  outside  the 
tropics ;  about  one-sixth  from  India,  many 
from  the'Cape,  and  about  120  from  Europe,  of 
which  sixteen  are  British.  Many  Euphor- 
biacese are  poisonous,  the  special  seat  of  the 
venom  being  in  the  milk  ;  but  heat  can  drive 
it  away,  so  that  the  Manihot  or  Cassava,  highly 
deleterious  when  raw,  becomes  wholesome  by 
beingcooked.  The  milk  of  this  order  furnishes 
caoutchouc.  For  the  gum  resin  Euphorbium, 
see  that  word ;  for  the  properties  of  other 
species  of  the  order  see  Box,  Bridelia,  Buxus, 
Castor-oil,  Croton,  Euphorbia,  Manchineal, 
Pedilanthus,  Siphonia,  &c. 

eu-phor-bi-a'^e'-ous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat. 
euphprbiacece  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.j 

Sot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiacese 
(q.v.) 

•U-phor'-Di-W,  s.  pi    [PI,  of  Lat.  euphorbia 

<qv.)0 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Euphorbiese. 
It  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice ; 
many  stamens  collected  into  a  calyx-like  in- 
volucre, by  some  called  a  perianth  ;  a  solitary 
pistil  pedicelled,  three-lobed  and  three-celled. 


eu-phor  bi-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  euphorbia), 
ana  Eng.,  &c.  guff,  -al.] 

A..  A*  adjective  : 

Hot.  :  Pertaining,  or  relating,  or  akin  to  the 
alliance  Euphorbiales,  or  to  the  genus  Eu- 
phorbia (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Bot.  :  A  member  of  the  alliance  Euphor- 
biales (q.v.). 

eu-phor-bl-a'-les,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  euphorbia), 
and  pi.  masc.  &  fern.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens.  It 
has  scattered  monodichlamydeous  flowers, 
superior  consolidated  carpels,  axile  placentae, 
and  a  large  embryo,  surrounded  by  abundant 
albumen.  It  contains  the  five  following 
orders  :  (1)  Euphorbiacese,  (2)  Scepaceae,  (3) 
Callitrichacese,  (4)  Empetracese,  and(5)Nepen- 
thacese  (?).  (Lindley.) 

eu  -  phor'-  bl  e  -  89,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  euphorbi(a) 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiaceae  (q.v.).  The 
ovule  is  solitary,  the  seeds  are  albuminous, 
the  flowers  monoecious,  with  the  male  and 
female  ones  mixed  in  a  cup-shaped  involucre. 
(Lindley.)  Dr.  Hooker  makes  the  Euphorbiese 
a  sub-order,  with  the  following  character  : 
Ovules  one  to  two  in  each  cell  ;  raphe  ventral  ; 
capsule  septicidal  ;  valves  elastically  break- 
ing away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis.  He 
divides  it  into  two  tribes,  Euphorbise  and 
Acalyphese.  (Hooker  :  Students'  British  Flora.) 

eu-phor'-bl-Uin,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbium;  Gr. 
evyopiSior  (euphorbion)=the  euphorbia  (q.v.).] 
An  acrid  poisonous,  inflammable,  green  resin, 
flowing  from  the  wounded  stems  of  Euphorbia 
officinarum,  andJJ.  antiquorum,  African  plants, 
and  E.  canariensis  is  from  the  Canaries.  It  is 
gathered  in  leather  bags.  In  India  it  is  mixed 
with  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientate,  and  used 
externally  in  rheumatism,  and  internally  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation.  (Lindley.) 

eu-phor  -bone,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  euphorb(ia) 
(q.v.);  -one  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C^H^O.  A  substance  obtained 
from  Euphorbium.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzol,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melting 
at  116°.  It  is  oxidised  by  oxalic  acid,  forming 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

t  eu'-ph6-tide,  *.  [Fr,  from  Gr.  «3  (eu)  = 
well  ;  <t><a<;  (phos),  genit.  </><OTOS  (photos)  = 
light,  and  suff.  -ide.} 

Petrol.  :  The  name  given  by  Hatiy  to  a  rock 
composed  of  smaragdite  and  jade,  or  of  dial- 
lage  and  felspar.  The  same  as  DIALLAGE- 
ROCK  (q.v.). 

eu-phra'-sl-a,  ».  [Gr.  tv<t>paa-ia  (euphrasia) 
=  good  cheer,  from  cv<j>paiv<a  (euphraino)  = 
to  delight  ;  ev<f>p<av  (euphron)  =  cheerful  :  «i 
(eu)  =  well,  and  <#>p»jv  (phren)  =  the  heart, 
the  mind.] 

Bot.  :  Eye-bright,  Euphrasy.  A  genus  of 
Scrophulariacese,  tribe  Euphrasiese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  tubular,  four-cleft  ;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  two-lipped,  lower  one  of  nearly  three 
equal  lobes  ;  capsule  ovate  -  oblong,  com- 
pressed, two-celled  ;  seeds  many,  pendulous, 
longitudinally  ribbed.  Euphrasia  officinalis 
is  the  common  Eye-bright  (q.v.).  It  is  a  well- 
known  British  plant. 

eu-phra'-si-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euphra- 
si(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariacese,  sub-order 
Rhinanthidese.  [EUPHRASIA.]  • 

eu'-phra-sy,  s.    [EUPHRASIA.] 

Bot.  :  The  Eyebright  (Euphrasia  officinalis) 
(q.v.). 

"  Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  me 
The  visual  nerve."  Milton  •  P.  L..  xi.  414. 


,  *•  [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Naut.  :  A  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for 
the  passage  of  the  awning-cords  which  sus- 
pend the  ridge  of  an  awning.  The  euphroe 
(or  uphroe)  and  its  pendent  cords  form  a 
crow-foot. 

Eu-phro's'-^-ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  Graces,  who  pre- 
sided at  festive  meetings. 

2.  Astron.  :    An    asteroid,    the   thirty-first 
found.     It  was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  Sept. 
1,  1864. 


3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite,  tribe  Sen*- 
cionidese,  sub-tribe  Ivese. 

eu'-phu-ism,  s.  [From  Euphues  (Gr.  Etovij« 
=»  of  good  natural  parts,  clever),  the  name  of 
the  principal  character  in  two  works,  or 
rather  of  one  work  in  two  parts,  written  by 
John  Lyly  :  the  first,  Euphues,  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit,  in  1579,  A.D.,  the  second,  Euphuet 
and  his  England,  in  1580,  A.D.,  a  work  full  of 
affectation,  but  whose  most  striking  character- 
istics were  alliteration  and  verbal  antithesis. 
It  contains  a  great  multitude  of  acute  obser- 
vations and  profound  thoughts,  and  was  long 
considered  a  model  of  elegance  in  writing, 
and  the  highest  authority  in  all  matters  of 
courtly  and  polished  speech.  The  pedantry 
and  tediousness  of  its  imitators  gave  occasion 
to  the  present  meaning  of  euphuism.]  A 
pedantic  affectation  of  elegant  and  high-flown 
language. 

"  The  quality  of  style  called  euphuism  has  more  or 
less  prevailed  in  later  periods  of  Euglish  literature."— 
Marth  :  Origin  of  Kngltih  Language,  p.  644. 

eu'-phu-ist,  *..  [From  Euphu(cs);  and  Eng. 
sun',  -ist.]  One  given  to  euphuism;  one  who 
makes  use  of  a  pedantic  affectation  of  high- 
flown  language. 

"  It  may  have  suited  the  purposes  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  cleverly-drawn  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  to 
ridicule  the  Euphuutt."—C.  Kingiley :  Weitward  Bo  I 
p.  276. 

eu-phu-Ist -ic,  a.  [Eng.  euphuist;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  euphuism  or  the  euphuists  ;  of  the 
nature  of  euphuism? 

"  We  have  no  hint  of  the  decline  of  euphuittic  ro- 
mance."—Saturday  Ktniew.  Feb.  17, 1888.  p.  208. 

*  eu'-phu-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  euphu(es);  suff. 
-ize.]  To  make  use  of  euphuism  or  euphuistio 
language  ;  to  talk  or  write  like  a  euphuist. 

eu-phyl'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  «v4>uAAo«  (euphullos)  = 
well  leaved :  «5  (eu)  =  well,  and  4>uAAop 
(phullon)  =  a  leaf;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral, 
like  mica,  but  splitting  less  easily.  Hardness, 
3-5  to  4-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'96  to  3'00.  Compos. : 
Silica,  39-64  to  40-%;  alumina,  41'40  to  43; 
soda,  4-26  to  5'16  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'SO  to 
1-60  ;  water,  5 '00  to  6'23,  &c.  Found  in  Dela- 
ware. (Daiia.) 

eu'-pi-one,  *.    [Gr.,  =  very  fat  or  rich.] 

Chem. :  Reichenbach's  name  for  a  colour- 
less, fragrant  liquid  produced  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  bones,  wood,  coal,  &c.  It 
is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  smokeless  flame  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  readily  with  oils,  and  dis- 
solves resins  and  fats. 

eu-plas'-tic,  o.  &  ».  [Gr.  «vsAa<rroc  (eiiplat- 
tos)  =  that  can  be  easily  moulded ;  irAd<r<rt» 
(plasso)  =  to  mould,  to  form ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Phys. :  Having  the  capacity  of  becoming 
organizable  in  a  high  degree,  as  in  false  mem- 
branes, resulting  from  acute  inflammation  in 
a  healthy  person.  (Dunglison.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phys. :  Lobstein's  name  for  the  elaborated 
organizable  matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed. 

eu  plec-teT-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ,  dimin.  of  Gr. 
evjTAeirros  (euplektos)  —  well  -  plaited,  well- 
twisted  :  ei5  (eu)  =•  well,  and  irAeAcro?  (pUktos) 
=  plaited,  twisted  ;  n-AcVu  (pleko)  =  to  plait, 
to  twist.] 

Zool. :  Venus's  Flower-basket.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Euplectellidse  (q.v.). 

eu  plgc-tel  -li-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tuple* 
tell(a),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  section 
Hexactinellidae. 

eu-plex-o'p'-tSr-a,  *•  pi-  [Gr.  «v  (eu)  = 
well ;  irAe'f «  (plexis)  =  plaiting,  weaving,  and 
irrepa.  (ptera)  =  wings.  So  called  because  the 
posterior  wings,  which  are  membraneous,  are 
so  elaborately  folded,  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  as  uot  to  be  adapted  for  flight.] 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  Westwood  to  an 
order  of  Insects  containing  but  one  family — 
viz.,  the  Forflculidas  or  Earwigs.  Leach  called 
them  Dermaptera  (q  v.). 

eu-plo'-ta,  *.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  euplotet 
(q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria  founded  by 
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Ehreuberg.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  a 
carapace  ;  there  ai  e  two  distinct  alimentary 
orifices,  neither  of  which  is  terminal.  The 
locomotive  organs  consist  of  cilia,  hooks, 
claws,  or  stj  les. 

eu-pld'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  evirAwro?  (euplotos)  = 
favourable  to  sailing  :  e<5  (eu)  =  well,  and 
TrAioTtk  (plotos)  —  flouting;  n-Aww  (plod),  Ion. 
for  irAf'w  (pled)  =  to  sail.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Euplota  (q.v.).  There  are  many  species. 

•  eu-prac  -tic.  a.  [Gr.  rf  (eu)  =  well,  good, 
and  irpaKTiico?  (praktikos)  =  acting,  effective  ; 
n-pao-o-oj  (jirosso)  =  to  do,  act.]  Acting  well. 

"  On  the  whole  good-humoured,  eupeptic,  anil  euprar- 
tie."—  Carl  j/it  :  JtiKM..  ill  214. 

eu'-  po  -  da,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  evnotia.  (eupodia)  — 
go<xlness  of  foot  ;  eiijrous  (eupous)  =  with  good 
feet  :  *v  (en)  —  good,  and  iroiis  (pous),  genit. 
wooos  (podos)  =  a  foot.  So  named  from  the 
large  size  cf  the  posterior  thighs  in  many  of 
these  insect**.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-tril>e  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles) 
established  by  Latreille.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  families,  Sagrid*  and  Crioceridte. 

eu  psam  mi  a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  *i  (eu)  = 
abundant,  and  ^d'nnos  (p&immos)  =  sand.] 

Faineant.  :  A  family  of  Actinozoa,  tribe 
Perforata. 

eu  psam  ml  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupsam- 
mi(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  siiff.  -icte.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Zoantharia  Scleroder- 
mata,  tribe  Pe.rforata.  Range  in  time  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  till  now. 

eu  pyr  chro  -ite  (pyr  as  pir),  s.  [Gr.  eJ 
(«ii)  =  well  ;  irOp  (pur)  =  fire  ;  \piis  (chros)  = 
skin,  colour  of  skin,  complexion,  and  sutT. 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.). 

eu-pyr'-I-o'n,  s.  [Gr.  rf  (eu)  =  well,  good, 
and  irCp  (pur)  =  flre.]  A  contrivance  for 
obtaining  a  light  instantaneously  :  as,  a  lucifer 
match,  &c. 

Cu-ra'-sian,  a.    &   s.       [A  contraction  of 
£ur(opean)  and  Asian.] 
Ethnology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  in  Hindustan 
to  those  born  of  a  European  father  and  Hindu 
mother. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  born  of  a  Euro- 
pean father  and  a  Hindu  mother;  a   half- 
caste. 

Eurasian-plain,  s. 

Geog.  £  Kthnol.  :  The  great  plain  extending 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
name  was  given  in  1865.  (Haydn.) 

t  eu-re'-ka,  s.  [Gr.  eupijxa  (heureka)  =  I  have 
found  or  discovered,  perf.  indie,  of  cvpioxto 
(heurisko)  =  to  find  or  discover.]  The  ex- 
clamation of  Archimedes  on  hitting  upon  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  alloy  in 
the  crown  of  King  Hiero,  of  Syracuse  ;  hence, 
a  discovery,  an  invention. 

eur'-e-te,  s.    [Gr.  evpijTos  (euretos)  =  easy  to 
iell  :  «5  (eu)  =  easy,  and  pew  (rlieo)  =  to  tell  (?).] 
Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eure- 
tidte  (q.v.). 

eu  ret  -I  dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  ««»<(«),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -id  >  .} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Hexactinellid  sponges. 
Range  in  time  from  the  Chalk  till  now. 

*  eu'-ripe,  *.  [EURIPUS.]  A  strait,  a  narrow 
chaiiiii-1  or  arm. 


*  eu  rip'-ize,  ».i.     [Eng.  Eurip(us) ;  suff.  -ize.] 
To  fluctuate,  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither. 

"  The  ayr  doth  ruripizr,  that  In.  Is  whirled  hither  mid 
thither."— Browne  Vulgar  Srroun.  bk.  vll.,  ch.  xllL 

*  eurri'-pUB,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  strait,  channel,  or  arm  of  sea; 
specif,  that  strait  which  separates  Eubaea  from 
Boeotia,  where  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times  a  day. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  fluctuation. 

"  Thar  have  ordained,  that  the  provision  of  this 
esUbl  tshtnent  might  he  as  stable  a*  the  earth  on  which 
It  stands,  and  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  euripiu  of 
funds  and  action*."—  Burke. 


eu  rite,  s.    [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  in  which  all  the  Ingredients 
of  granite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  Sometimes  there  are  scattered  through 
its  base  crystals  of  quartz  and  mica.  If  the 
terminology  of  rocks  introduced  by  Dana  be 
followed,  it  should  be  called  Euryte. 

eu-lit'-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  eurit(e);  -ic.]  Com- 
posed of,  containing,  related  to,  or  resem- 
bling eurite  (q.v.). 

curitic  porphyry, 

I'ftml. :  A  porphyry  of  which  eurite  is  the 
basis,  or  which  consists  mainly  of  eurite.  It 
occurs  near  Christiania  in  Norway,  passing 
into  granite.  Lyell  regards  it  as  plutonic 
rather  than  volcanic.  (Lyell :  Student's  Manual. ) 

eu  rith  my,  s.    [EURYTHMY.] 

eu-roc'-ly-dd'n,  s.  [Gr.,  =  a  north-east 
wind.]  A  north-east  wind  blowing  very  dan- 
gerously in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  early 
spring ;  now  called  Gregalia.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  as  being  the  cause  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
sailing.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind. 

Eur  6  mer  I  can,  s.  k  a.   [A  contraction  of 
European)  and  (A)merican.] 
Ethnology  : 

A.  As  subst. :  A  term  introduced  by  Wilson 
(to  whom  we   also   owe  "  prehistoric "),  to 
signify  an  American  of  European  descent,  as 
distinguished  from  the  native  inhabitants  of 
that  continent 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  race  described  under  A. 

Eu  ro   pa.  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(I).    A   daughter    of    Oceanos.     (Hesiod . 
Theog.,  357.) 
(2).  A  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of  Ph<Knicia. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  52nd  found.     It 
was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  Feb.  4,  1858. 

Eiir-p-pUB-O-,  pref.  [Lat.  Europieus  =  per- 
taining to  Europe,  European.] 

Europjeo  Siberian,  a. 

Geog. :  Comprehending  Siberia  and  a  large 

part  of  Europe. 

Europico-Siberian  Forest  Region : 
Bot.  Geng.  :  A  forest  region  extending  from 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    (Thome.) 

Eiir  6  pe'  an,  a.  &  s.  £Fr.  Europeen ;  Lat. 
Europceuts,  fr.  Gr.  Eupun-atos  (Euro)Mios),  from 
Lat.  Europa  ;  Gr.  Eupwm/  (Europe)]. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Europe ; 
inhabiting  or  native  to  Europe,  the  smallest 
but  most  enlightened  continent  of  the  world. 
It  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cas- 
pian.    The  boundary  line  between  it  and  Asia 
is  not  a  very  natural  one,  the  two  virtually 
constituting  one  continent  instead  of  two. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Europe. 

European  plan,  «.  The  system  of 
hotel-keeping  according  to  which  the  daily 
charge  includes  only  lodging  and  service,  as 
distinguished  from  the  American  plan  (q.v.). 

cur  6  pe  an  ize,  y.t.  [Eng.  European; 
•ize.]  To  naturalize  in  Europe  ;  to  adapt  or 
accommodate  to  European  manners,  character, 
or  usages. 

*  Eiir1  us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  evpos  (euros).]  The 
east  wind. 

eiir-y'-a-le,  *.  [Lat.  Euryale,  one  of  the 
Gorgon's,  from  the  thorny,  menacing  habit  of 
the  plant.  [2.]  (Paxton.)j 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea.    It  is  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Euryalidse  (q.v.). 
The  arms  are  bifurcate. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nympheeacese  (Water- 
lilies),  akin  to  Victoria.     Euryale  ferox  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  second  in  glory  only  to 
Victoria  regia.     It  inhabits  the  fresh-water 
ponds  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in  which  the  l.ir  ;<• 
leaves  float ;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1809. 

eur-y-al'-I-dlB,  *.     [Mod.    Lat.   euryal(e) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ndj.  snff.  -idtr..] 
1.  Zool. :  Gorgons'  heads.    A  family  of  Ophi- 


uroidea. They  have  ten  genital  fissures,  and 
branched  arms  and  cirri  like  the  dishevelled 
hair  of  the  Gorgon.  They  are  found  in  the 
tropical  seas. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  family  of  Nymphaeacese,  having 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  disc,  and 
the  petals  distinct.  [EURYALE.] 

*  eu-ryj'-er-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  evpvxepuf  (euru- 
keros)  —  having  broad  horns  ;  tvpvy  (eurus)  — 
broad,  and  <cepa«  (keras)  =  a  horn.)  Having 
wide  or  broad  horns. 

eu-ryc'-i-ma,  s.  [Gr.  edpus  (eurus)  =  wide. 
broad,  widely  spread,  large,  and  <cd/ti)  (komi) 
=  hair.  So  named  from  the  tufts  of  flowers 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Connaraceaj.  Oxley  con- 
siders Eurycuma  longifolia,  called  in  Malacca 
Puiiawur  Pait,  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Eu-ryd'-I-ce,  *.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology:  The  name  of  several 
women,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  : 

(1).  The  wife  of  Orpheus. 

(2).  The  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  mother  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  75th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters  on  Sept.  22,  1862. 

eiir  y  lai  mi  nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  eury. 
laim(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tuo;.] 

Ornith.  :  Broad-bills.  A  sub-family  of  Cora- 
cidae  (Rollers).  They  have  short,  very  broad 
bills,  rather  short  wings,  and  strong  feet,  the 
outer  toe  connected  for  half  its  length  to  the 
middle  one,  the  hinder  toe  long,  the  inner  one 
the  shortest  of  any.  They  inhabit  the  East 
Indtes  and  the  adjacent  islands,  suspending 
their  nests,  composed  of  small  twigs,  from  the 
branches  of  trees  overhanging  water. 

eur-jf-lai'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  «u'pu«  (eurus)  = 
broad,  large,  and  Acu^ris-  (laimos)  =  throat.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Eurylaimiiwe  (q.v.). 

Eu-r$rn'-6-me,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth:  One   of  the  Oceanides,  who, 
together  with  Ophion,  ruled  over  the  world 
before  Saturn  and  I  ;  lira  took  possession  of  it. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  79th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson  on  Sept.  14,  1868. 

eur-y-no'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  ei/'pu?  (eurus)  —  wide, 
broad,  and  vatros  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
family  Platysomidse.     From  the  Limestone  of 
Burdiehonse  and  the  shales  of    Newhaven, 
which  belong  to  the  fresh-water  portion   of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

eur-yp-ter'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euryp- 
ter(us),  and  Lat.  lemi  pi.  suit',  -ida.] 

Palceont.  :  A  sub-order  of  Crustaceans,  order 
Merostomata.  They  have  numerous  free 
thoracic-abdominal  segments,  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  second  having  appendages,  the 
rest  without  them  ;  the  anterior  rings  united 
into  a  carapace  with  larval  eyes  (ocelli)  near 
the  centre,  and  a  pair  of  large  marginal  or 
subcentral  eyes  ;  the  mouth  with  five  pairs  of 
movable  appendages,  the  posterior  of  them 
forming  great  swimming  feet.  They  lived  in 
Palaeozoic  times,  attaining  their  maximum  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  and 
dying  away  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Some  of  them  were  of  large  size,  but  com- 
pared with  the  modern  Decapoda  have  many 
larval  characteristics.  Chief  genera  :  Eury- 
pterus,  Pterygotus,  and  Slimonia.  (Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Ac.) 

eiir-^p'-ter-US,  s.    [Gr.  «ipus  (eurus)  =  wide, 
broad,  and  irrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.) 
Palojont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Eurypterida 

(q.v.). 
eiir-^-stSm'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  epiJus  (eurus) 

=  wide,  broad,  and  o-T<i/uaTu  (stoniata),  pi.  of 
(Trofia  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.  So  named  be- 
cause the  mouth  is  excessively  wide.] 

Zuol.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Beroidue. 


&  s.  [Gr.  evpvB/jna  (euruthmw) 
=  good  rhythm,  or  proportion  :  «J  (eu)  = 
well,  good,  and  pvtfpot  (rhuthmos)  =  rhythm 
Fr.  eurythmie.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian;  SB,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu     kw. 


Eusebian— evacuate 
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1^  Art  :    Harmony   in   proportion  ;    sym- 
metry, regularity. 
2.  Med.  :  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Ku-se'-bl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  two  bi- 
shops —  Eusebius  Pamphili,  the  bishop  of 
Csesarea,  often  called  the  Father  of  Church 
History,  and  the  Bishop  of  N  icomedia,  after- 
wards of  Constantinople.  Both  were  intimate 
with  Constautine  the  Great.] 

A.  ^s  adj.  :  Relating  to  either  of  the  Euse- 
biuses  named  in  the  etym.  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.)  :  A  semi-Arian  sect,  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  Eusebiuses.    [Etym.]    They 
held  that  there  was  a  subordination  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  are  hence 
by  some  technically  called  Subordinationists. 
(Schlegel.)      They    opposed    Athanasius   and 
supported  Arius  at  the  Council  of  Tyre,  in 
A.O.  335,  and  subsequently. 

£u  sta'-chi-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eustachius,  a  famous  Italian  phy- 
sician ;  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  1574. 


'ACHIAN-TUBK. 


Aiiat.  :  The  osseous  portion  of  the  Eusta- 
chiau-tube.  (Quain.) 

Eustachian  tube,  s. 

A  nat.  :  A  canal,  formed  partly  of  bone, 
partly  of  cartilage  and  membrane,  leading 
from  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  to 
the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from 
its  discoverer,  the 
Italian  physician 
named  above. 

Eustachian- 
valve.  $. 

Annt.  :  A  valve  at 
the  orifice  of  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava.  In 

the  foetal  heart  this  valve  directs  the  blood 
from  the  inferior  cava  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  (Quain.) 

Eu  sta'-thi  an,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  Eustathijus)  ; 
and  Eng.,  &c.",  sutf.  -an.] 
Church  History  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  of 
the  bishops   called   Eustathius,    enumerated 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  (PI.)  : 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  Arians  to  the  Trini- 
tarians who    followed    Eustace,    Bishop   of 
Antioch,  about  the  date  of  the  Niceue  Council, 
A.D.  325. 

2.  The  followers  of  Eustathius,   Bishop  of 
8<!baste,  in  Armenia,  or  another  Eustathius, 
of  whom  nothing  definite  is    known.      The 
former  was  a  semi-Arian,  of  strong  puritanic 
and  monkish    views,    who    went  the   length 
of  prohibiting  marriage     He  was  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Melitena,  in  A.D.  357,  and  that 
of  Neo-Csesarea  in  358  ;  his  followers  were  con- 
demned by  that  of  Nicopolis,  in  A.D.  372. 

eu'-Style,  s.  [Gr.  euo-rvAos  (eustulos)  =  with 
goodly  pillars,  with  pillars  at  the  best  dis- 
tances :  fl  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  orOAos  (stulos) 
=  a  pillar,  a  column  ;  Fr.  eustyle.] 

Arch.  :  That  style  of  intercolumniation  in 
which  the  space  between  the  columns  was 
two  and  a  quarter  times  their  diameter  ;  so 
called  from  this  being  considered  the  most 
beautiful  style. 

eu-synch'-ite,  s.  [Ger.  eusynchit;  Gr.  tl 
(eu)  =  easily  ;  <rvy\e<a  (sungched)  =  to  pour  toge- 
ther, to  compound,  and  suff.  -ite  (JVfi>i.)(q.v).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Deokenite  (q.v.).  It  is 
yellowish-red  or  yellow,  and  is  found  at  Frei- 
burg, in  Brisgau. 

eu-tas'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  («S)  =  well,  and  rao-o-w 
(tasso)  —  to  arrange.] 

Bot.  :  Evtassa  excelia,  better  known  as  Au- 
raucaria  excelsa,  is  the  huge  Norfolk  Island 
pine. 

*  eu'-t&ac-^,  s.  [Gr.  evrafia  (eutaxia)  =  good 
order  :  rf  (eu)  =  well,  good  ;  and  rafic  (taxis) 
=  order  ;  rdo-a-ia  (tasso)  =  to  arrange,  to  set  in 
order  ;  Fr.  evtaxie.]  Good  or  established  order 
or  arrangement. 

"This  ambition  endangered  a  crack  in  the  glorioui 
ftitaxy  of  heaven."—  Waterhatue  :  Aval,  /or  Learn. 
(1653).  p.  134. 


Eu-ter'-pe,  s.    [Gr.,  from  t5  (e»)  =  well,  and 
Ttpma  (terpo)  =  to  please.] 

1.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  music.    She  was  looked  upon  as  the  in- 
ventress  of  the  flute, 

and  was  represented 
as  a  virgin  crowned 
with  flowers  and 
holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands.  To  her 
was  also  sometimes 
ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  tragedy. 

2.  But.  :  A  genus 
of  palms,  tribe  Are- 
ceae.  They  are  grace- 
ful,   and    some    of 
them  100  feet  high. 
Known  species  ten, 
all  from  South  Ame- 
rica.   Euterpe  edulit 
is    the  Assai    palm 
of  Para.  A  beverage 

called  assai  is  manu-  EUTERPE. 

factured  by  steeping 

the  ripe  fruits,  which  are  about  a.s  large  as 
sloes,  in  warm  water.  E.  oleracea,  the  Palmetto 
or  Cabbage-palm,  is  cultivated  in  Brazil  both 
for  its  cabbage  and  its  fruit. 

3.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,    the  27th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  Nov.  8,  1863. 

eu-ter  -pe-an,  o.    [Eng.  Euterpe;  -an.]   Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Euterpe  or  music. 

eu  tha  na  -si  a,  *  eu  than  -a  sie,  *  eu- 
than'-a  sy,  s.  [Gr.  evBavaaia..  (euthanasia), 
from  eu  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  6a.va.ro>;  (thana- 
tos)  =  death  ;  daveiv  (thaiiein)  =  to  die  ;  Fr. 
enthaiuisie.] 
1.  An  easy,  painless  death. 

"  A  recovery,  in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impoe 
•ible  :  the  kindest  wish  of  my  friends  ia  euthanatia."— 
Arbuthnoi:  TV)  ?ipe. 

*  2.  A  putting  to  death  by  painless  means. 

eu  troph   1C,  s.     [Eng.  eutroph(y)  ;  -ic.] 

Path.  :  An  agent  which  acts  upon  the  nutri- 
tive system,  without  occasioning  manifest  in- 
crease of  any  of  the  secretions  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 


,  s.  [Gr.  «rTO<xfHa  (eutrophia)  = 
(I)  nourishing  food,  (2)  the  state  of  being  well 
nourished  ;  eS  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  rpo</>»/ 
(trophe)  =  nourishment  ;  rpe<f»a  (trepho)  =  to 
nourish.] 

Path.  :  A  healthy  state  ->f  the  nutritive 
organs  ;  healthy  nutrition. 

Eu-tych'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Eutych(es);  Eng., 
&c.  -tan.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eu- 
tyches.  [B.] 

"We  are  yet  without  a  solid  and  accurate  history  of 
the  Eutuchian  troubles."—  Mothrim  :  C/iurch  History 
(18C5),  p.  204.  (Note.) 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.)  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Eutyehes,  a 
presbyter  and  abbot  of  Constantinople.  The 
general  church  holding  that  Christ  possessed 
two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human, 
but  only  one  person,  Nestorius  departed 
from  what  was  and  is  still  deemed  "ortho- 
doxy "  UJKHI  the  subject,  by  attributing 
to  Jesus  two  persons  instead  of  one.  Eu- 
tyches,  being  very  much  opposed  to  Nestorian 
views,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  nature 
—  that  of  the  Word,  which  became  incarnate. 
Having  in  A.D.  448  given  publicity  to  these 
views,  he  was  condemned.  In  the  same  year 
he  appealed  to  a  Council  held  at  Ephesus, 
under  the  presidency  of  his  friend  Dioscorus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  that  assembly 
acquitted  him  of  heresy.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  considered  the  fourth  General 
Council,  held  in  451,  reversed  the  previous 
decision,  and  condemned  Eutyches  His  fol- 
lowers were  called  also  Alonophysi/«s  (q.v.). 

eu  tych-i-an  ism,  s.  [Eng.  Eutychian; 
-ism]  The  doctrines  of  Eutyches;  adherence 
to  his  doctrines. 

eux'-anth-ic,  a.  [Gr.  r8  (eu)  =  well,  good  ; 
(avOof  (xanthos)  =  yellow,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

euxanthic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigHjgOjo.  Occurs  as  a  magnesium 
salt  in  Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  colouring 


matter  imported  from  India.  It  is  extracted 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting 
by  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  shining  yellow 
prisms.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  is  converted  into  EuxantUon. 
CisHgO^  which  sublimes  in  yellow  iwea!*s. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  it 
yields  trinitro-resorcin. 

eux-an'-thon,  s.  [Gr.  e8  (eu)  =  beautiful, 
and  (avdot  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Chem.  :  C13H8O4.  A  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing euxanthic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 

eux  en  -I  a,  s.    [Or.  u.  (en)  =  beautiful,  and 

feVos  (xenos)  =  a  guest,  a  friend.]    [EuxENiTE.J 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 

Euxeniese  (q.v.)    It  consists  of  two  Chilian 

shrubs  with  aromatic  leaves. 

eux-en-i-e'-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euxeni(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ere.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae,  type 
Euxenia. 

eux'-en-ite,  s.  [Gr.  rff  «/<*  (eurenos)  =  kind 
to  strangers  ;  but  used  by  Sclieerer  as  if  it 
had  meant  a  stranger,  because  *he  mineral 
was  and  is  rare.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  brilliant,  brownish 
black  mineral  ;  its  hardness  6'5,  its  sp.  gr. 
4-60  to  4-99.  Compos.  :  Columbo-tantalio 
acid,  37-16  to  49.66  ;  titanic-acid,  7'&4  to  16-26  ; 
alumina,  0  to  3-12;  protoxide  of  yttrium,  25'09 
to  34-58  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  5'22  to  8'45, 
Found  in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

Eux-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  eufei/o*  (euxenus);  Ion. 
eufeii/os  (euxeinos)  —  kind  to  strangers,  hos- 
pitable :  eu  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  £eVoc  (xenos); 
Ion.  feii/o?  (xeinos)  =  a  stranger.]  The  sea 
lying  between  Russia  and  Asia  Minor,  now 
called  the  Black  Sea  (q.v.). 

eu-ze'-d-Hte,  s.    [Gr.  «5  (eu)  =  typical,  and 
Eng.,  <bc.  zeolite  (q.v.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  variety  of  Stilbite.    (Rossiter.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Heulandite. 


*  e-va'-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  «  =  out,  and  vacation 

=sup.  of  vuco  =  to  be  empty.]  To  empty  out, 
to  evacuate.  Perhaps  the  word  is  "fl'y  a  nia» 
print  for  evacuate  (q.v.). 

"  Dry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  disincar- 

cerate  veiiene  bodies,  or  to  evacate  them."  —  Harvey: 

On  the  Plague. 

*  e-vac'-U-ant,  o.  &  s.     [Lat.  evacuans,  pr. 
par.  of  evaciio  =  to  empty  :  e  =  out,  and  vacuut 
=  empty;  Fr.  evacuant.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Emptying,  purging,  purgative, 
provoking  evacuation. 

B.  Asfsubst.  :  A  medicine  or  drug  which 
provokes  or  promotes  evacuation  ;  a  purgative, 
a  cathartic. 

e-vac'-u-ate,  *  e-vac-u-at,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
evucuatus,  pa.  par.  of  evacuo  =  to  empty  out  : 
e  =  out,  and  vacutis  =  empty  ;  Sp.  A  Port 
evacuar;  Fr.  evacuer.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  empty  ;  to  empty. 

"  We  tried  how  far  the  air  would  manifest  its  gravity 
in  so  thin  a  medium  as  we  could  make  in  our  receiver, 
by  evacuating  if—  Boyle. 

2.  To  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  passages  ; 
to  void,  to  eject,  to  discharge. 

"  Boerhaave  gives  an  instance  of  a  patient,  who,  by  a 
long  use  of  whey  and  water,  and  garden  froiU,  etucu- 
iitnl  a  great  quantity  of  black  matUr,  and  recovered 
his  senses.  '  —Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  out  by  any  of  the  excre- 
tory passages. 

"  White  elebor  doth  macuat  the  offencive  humour* 
which  cause  diseases."—  P.  Holland:  Plinit,  bk.  xxv., 
Ch.  iv. 

4.  To  quit,  to  withdraw  from. 

••  Uarfager  and  the  traitor  Torti  were  slain  in  buttle, 
and  the  Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try."— Burke:  Abridg.  of  JCng.  Hitt..  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 
*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  strip,  to  divest  of. 

"  Xvacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  mo*t  important 
meanings.  "—  Culeridge.  (  H'ebtter.) 

2.  To  make  null  and  void;  to  annul,  to 
nullify  ;  to  vacate. 

"The  defect,  though  it  would  not  etacttate  a  mask 
riage,  after  cohabitation  and  actual  consummation; 
vet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  contract."—  Bacon  : 
Mem?  I'//. 
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*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  let  blood  ;  to  cause  blood 
to  flow. 

"  If  the  malady  continue,  It  U  not  amiss  to  evacu. 
mtfla  a  part  In  the  forehead."— Burton:  Anatomy  of 

Melancholy,  p.  40*. 

O-vac-u-a'-tion,  t  [Lat.  evacuatio,  from 
eoacuolus,  pa.  par.  of  evacuo  =  to  empty  ;  Fr. 
tvacuation  ;  Sp.  evacuation ;  Ital.  evacuazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the 
Contents. 

"The  part*  of  evacuation  by  letting*  of  blonde  la 
Incision  or  cutting  the  vayne.  — JKr  T.  tlyot :  Ciatel 
of  Uelth,  bk  lit.,  rh.  vii. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  causing  a  discharge 
by  any  of  the  excretory  passages. 

"  The  usual  practice  of  physick  among  us.  turns  In  a 
manner  wholly  UIH.M  evacuatitn,  either  by  bleeding. 
vomit,  or  some  purgation."— TtmiAx. 

*3.  Such  a  sending  away  as  will  cause  a 
vacancy  or  emptiness. 

"C.ii'i.l  r  the  vast  rnicuntioni  of  men  that  England 
hath  had  by  assistances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms."— 
Bale:  Origin  Qf  Mankind. 

4.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  or  quitting : 
as,  the  evacuation  of  a  fortress. 

*  5.  The  act  of  annulling,  vacating,  or  mak- 
ing null  and  void  ;  abolition,  nullification. 

"  Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in 
any  place,  after  provision  made  against  it.  by  utter 
fvacuation  of  all  Romish  ceremonies."  —  Booker : 
Jkcletiattical  Polity. 

6.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged, 
especially  a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural 
means. 

•e-vac'-a-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  evacuate);  -ive  ; 
Fr.  evacuatij'.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
evacuations  ;  purgative,  cathartic,  evacuant. 

•e-vac'-a-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  evacuate);  -or.) 
One  who  annuls,  nullifies,  or  vacates ;  a 
Dullifier,  an  abrogate r. 

"Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  Imitating  any  father 
In  a  dangerous  expression,  or  in  excusing  the  great 
ttacuatort  of  the  law."— Hammond :  Worlu,  L  MS. 

•e-vac'-a-a-tdr-y\  s.  [Eng.  emcuat(e) ; 
-cry.}  A  purgative  or  cathartic  medicine  ;  a 
purge. 

"Oppletion  [calls]  for  unpalatable  evacuatoriet."  — 
Gentleman  liurructed,  p.  309. 

•e-vac-a'-I-ty,  s.  [Pret  e,  and  Eng.  vacuity 
(q.v.).}  A  vacancy. 

"  Fit  it  was  that  so  many  tficuitiet  should  be  filled 
op."— fuller :  Church  Mitt.,  XI.  ix.  T. 

•S-vad'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evad(e);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  evaded  or  avoided ; 
avoidable. 

5-va'de,  v.t.  It  i.    [Fr.  evader,  from  Lat.  evado 
«=  to  get  away  from  :  e  —  out,  away,  and  vado 
a  to  go  ;  Sp.  evadir  ;  Ital  evadere.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To   escape   from   by   artifice,  craft,    or 
•tratagein  ;  to  elude. 

"  Bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade.* 

K.  Man:  SpUtr  *  Bee. 

2.  To  avoid,  to  decline  by  subterfuge  or 
sophistry ;  to  shirk. 

"  Our  question  thou  evattt ;  how  didst  thou  dan 
To  break  hell  bounds  ? " 

Irrilden  :  State  of  Innocence,  iii .  1. 

3.  To  baffle,  to  foil ;  to  escape  the  compre- 
hension of. 

*'  We  have  seen  bow  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's 
knowledge,  and  evadei  his  power."— .Soul*. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  escape,  to  slip  away. 

"  Unarmed  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove." 

Milton:  f.L.,*l.tM. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  from. 

"His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was 
turned  rathrr  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from 
danger,  than  Into  a  providence  to  prevent  it."— Bacon : 
Senry  VI 1. 

3.  To  practise  sophistry  or  evasion  ;  to  act 
evasively. 

"The  ministers  of  Ood  are  not  to  evade  or  take 
refuge  in  any  of  these  two  fore-mentioned  ways."— 

H  (1)  For  the  difference  between  to  evade 
and  to  escape,  see  ESCAPE. 

(2)  Cralib  thus  discriminates  between  to 
evade,  to  equivocate,  and  to  prevaricate :  "  These 
words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  an  enquirer :  we  evade  by 
artfully  turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the 
attention  of  the  enquirer ;  we  equivocate  by 
the  use  of  equivocal  expressions;  we  prevari- 
cate by  the  use  of  loose  and  indefinite  expres- 
sions :  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by  evading; 
we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating ; 


we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 
Evading  is  not  so  mean  a  practice  iis  equivo- 
cating :  it  may  be  sometimes  prudent  to  evade 
a  question  which  we  do  not  wish  to  answer ; 
but'  equivocations  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  and  interest :  prevarications 
are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly 
by  criminals  in  order  to  escape  detection." 
(C'rabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

6-vad'-l>ble,  a.     [Eng.  evad(e);   -abU.]    The 
same  as  EVADABLE  (q.v.). 

*  e-va-ga'-tton,  s.     [Lat.  evagatio,  from  eva- 
gut u's.  pa.  par.  of  evagor  =  to  wander  widely  ; 
Fr.    eviigation ;  Sp.   evagacion.]      The  act  of 
wandering  or  straying  ;  an  excursion. 

"  If  the  law  of  attraction  had  not  been  what  it  is. 
every  etafation  would  have  beeii  fatal."— Pale*  :  Jiatu- 
ral  neology,  ch.  xxii. 

*  e-vag-In-a  -tion,   *.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  and 
vagina  =  a  sheath.]    The  act  of  drawing  out 
of  a  sheath  ;  unsheathing. 

*  e'-val,  a.    [Lat.  levum  =  an  age.)    Of  or  re- 

lating to  time  or  duration. 

"Every  one  at  all  skilled  in  the  Greek  language 
knows,  that  aiioy,  age,  and  aiaiviOf ,  eval,  improperly 
everlasting,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  of  a  proper 
eternity."— Letter  to  the  .\rchhuhop  of  Canterbury 
(mi),  p.  67. 

*  e'-val-a-a'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 

evaluatw.]  An  exhaustive  valuation  or  ap- 
praising. 

"The  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  chances."-/.  S.  Mill.  (Ogilvie.) 

*  e-van-es'ce,  v.i.     [Lat.  evanesco :  e  —  away, 
andVonesco  =  to  vanish  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  vapour. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disappear  in  an  imperceptible 
manner  ;  to  vanish  away. 

"  I  believe  him  to  have  nanetctd  and  evaporated.  '  — 
DeQuincey.  (Wtbiter.) 

*  e-van-es'-oence,  *.     [Lat.  evanescent,  pr. 
par.  of  evanesco  =  to  vanish.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  gradually 
disappearing   or   vanishing    from    sight ;    a 
gradual  disappearance  from  view ;  a  state  of 
being  lost  to  view. 

"  Like  light  transmitted  from  room  to  room,  they 
lose  their  strength  and  splendour,  and  fade  at  last  in 
total  enaneiceni-e."— Rambler,  No.  156. 

2.  Fig. :  A  loss,  a  disappearance. 

"  By  the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward  whrn  he 
thought  his  labours  almost  at  an  end."— Rambler, 

No.  16:1. 

e  van-es'-cent,  a.     [Lat.  evanescent,  pr.  par. 
of  evanesco.] 

1.  Lit. :  Vanishing  or  disappearing  gradually 
from  sight. 

"The  canal  grows  still  smaller  and  slenderer,  so  a* 
that  the  euanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Imperceptible,  indistinguishable 
by  the  senses. 

"  The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  hi  some 
petty  cases,  is  almost  evanetcent."—  WoUatton. 

ev  a  nes-9en-ti,    prtf.        [Lat.    evanescens 
(ge'uit.  evanescentis)  =  evanescent.] 

evanescent!  venose,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  such   a   venation    that   the 
lateral  veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

•e  van-es-$ent-ly,  rtdt>.    [Eng.  evanescent ; 
•ly.\    In  an  evanescent  or  vanishing  manner. 

"  So  quickly  and  manetcently  »a  to  pass  unnoticed." 
—Chalmeri:  Bridgevattr  Treatise,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  1.,  p.  310. 

*6  van-geL  'e-van  gil,  '  e  vaun-gile, 

».  [O.  Fr.  evangile  ;  Low  Lat.  evangelism,  from 
Or.  (vayyfAior  (euanggelion)  =  good  tidings  : 
«5(eu)  =  well,  good,  and  ayyc\i.a  (anggtliu)  = 
tidings  ;  ayycAot  (angijelos)  =  a  messenger.  ] 

[EVANOELIST.] 

1.  Good  tidings. 

"But  alas !    What  holy  angel 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  mangel  t* 

l.nmifeUow:  Stave  Singing  at  Midnight. 

2.  The  gospel. 

"  Trowe  hem  as  the  evangile." 

Komaunt  of  the  Kou,  5,458. 

*  e  van  gel   I  an,   a.    [EVANOEL.]    Render- 
ing thanks  for  favours. 

e-yin-gel'  ic,  *  e  van-gel  Ick,  e-van 
geT-ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  evangel ;  -ic,  -ical ; 
Fr.  evangelique ;  Prov.  evangelic;  Sp.,  Port., 
A  Ital.  evangelico ;  Lat  rvungelicus,  from  evan- 
gelium.]  [  EVANGEL.) 


A.  As  adjective : 
Theology,  <tc. : 

1.  Pertaining   to   the   Gospel,   or   to   the 
system  of  doctrine  which  makes  the  offer  of 
the  Gospel  one  of  its  most  prominent  tenets  ; 
earnestly  proclaiming  these  doctrines.     Pre- 
vious to  the  form.ition  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance (q.v.)  there  was  careful  consideration  and 
a  generally  accepted  decision  what  doctrines 
should  be  considered  the  most  important  evan- 
gelical ones,  and  details  of  the  subject  are 
given  in  that  article. 

"  Sworn  to  the  laws  of  Ood  and  ernnoelick  truth."— 
Milton:  Kile. m  Mar.-* 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  four  evangelists  :  as  the 
evangelic  history. 

B.  As  subst. :   One  who  holds  evangelical 
principles.    [A.] 

Evangelical  Alliance,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch..  Hist. :  An  alliance  first  sug- 
gested at  a  conference  held  in  Liverpool  in 
October  1845,  and  inaugurated  at  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  London, 
tinder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  between  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2,  1840. 

Nine  theological  tenets  were  adopted  a»  the 

basis  of  union. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  not  a  federation 
of  various  churches ;  it  is  composed  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  connected  with  different  de- 
nominations. It  has  met  since  in  New  fork 
and  other  cities,  has  done  its  best  to  foster 
courtesy  among  members  oT  different  ecclesias- 
tical organisations,  and  has  interfered  some- 
times witti  good  effect  in  the  case  of  Protestant* 
persecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  or 
Christians  in  those  where  the  Crescent  prevails. 

Evangelical  Association,  «. 

Ecclesiol.  <t  Ch.  Hut. :  A  religious  sect  of 
the  United  States  closely  similar  to  the  Metho- 
dists in  doctrine.  It  was  founded  by  Jacob 
Albrecht,  or  Albright,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1759.  He  travelled  as  an  evangelist  and  orga- 
nized his  adherents  in  "  classes  "  in  1800.  He 
was  appointed  bishop  in  1807  and  died  in  1808. 
In  1818  the  sect  assumed  the  title  Evangelical 
Association  of  North  America.  It  has  gained 
many  adherents  from  the  English-speaking 
people,  and  has  now  a  membership  of  nearly 
150,000.  It  publishes  various  religious  peri- 
odicals. 

Evangelical  Church,  «. 

EcclesMogy  <t  Church  History : 

1.  Gen. :  The  Protestant  Churches  in  Ger- 
many as  giving  more  piominence  than  some 
others  in  that  region  to  the  preaching  of  the 
< i  isprl,  as  distinguished  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments. 

2.  Spec. :  A  comprehensive  church  in  Ger- 
many, created  at  Nassau  in  1817,  by  the  fusion 
of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  a  union 
which  led  to  others  of  a  similar  character 
within  a  brief  period. 

Evangelical  Party,  ». 

Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.,  <tc. :  One  of  three 
leading  parties  in  the  Church  of  England, 
holding  and  preaching  the  doctrines  described 
under  EVANGELIC,  1,  and  EVANGELICAL  AL- 
LIANCE. They  regard  with  cordial  approval 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
accepting  not  merely  the  change  in  doctrine 
which  then  took  place,  but  that  in  discipline, 
and  specially  the  revolt  against  the  Papacy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Taking  lower  views  of  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Church  than  the  High  Church  Party  do, 
they  are  sometimes  called,  in  opposition  to 
them,  the  Low  Church  Party  (q.v.). 

Evangelical  Union,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  t  Ch.  Hist. :  A  religious  sect 
founded,  in  1843,  by  Rev.  James  Morison,  of 
Kilmarnock,  who,  to  do  so,  left  the  Original 
Secession  Church.  With  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  atonement  and  original  sin,  &c.,  he 
embraced  Arrainian  rather  than  Calvinistic 
views,  whilst  with  regard  to  unconditional 
election  he  remained  Calvinistic.  The  de- 
nomination which  he  founded  still  flourishes 
in  Scotland,  and  a  valuable  Commentary  on 
Scripture  which  he  published,  gained  him 
reputation  in  other  churches  than  his  own. 
Whilst  his  church  was  and  is  called  the  Evan- 
gelical Union,  the  popular  name  given  to  his 
followers  at  first,  and  which  is  not  yet  extinct, 
was  Morisonians  (q.v.). 


Ote.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p<St» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce     e;    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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e-van-ger-ic-al-is  m,  s.  [Bug.  evangelical ; 
•ism.]  The  system  of  doctrines  called  Evan- 
gelical (q.v.). 

e-van-gel'-ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  evangelical; 
•ly.  ]  In  an  evangelical  manner ;  as  if  influenced 
l>-  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

"  It  appears  that  acts  of  saving  grace  are  nangeli- 
jttUy  good,  and  well-pleaiiug  to  God."— Up.  Barlow  : 
Remain*,  p.  482. 

e-van-geT-iC-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evangelical ; 
•ness.]  The  same  as  EVANOELICITY  (q.v.). 

6-van-gei  -i-9ism,  s.  [Bug.  evangelic ;  -i»m.] 
The  same  as  EVANGELICALISM  (q.v.). 

e-van-gel-i9 -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  evangelical ;  evangelical- 
ness. 

e-van'-gel  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  evangel;  -ism.] 
Evangelistic  effort ;  labours  designed  to  spread 
the  Gospel. 

"  Thug  was  the  land  saved  from  Infidelity  through 
the  apostolical  and  miraculous  rrnnyelism  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew."— Bacon:  X»w  Atlanta. 

e- van  -gel  ist ,    *  e  -  van  -  gel  -  1st  e,     e 
vaun-g'el-ist,  *  e-vaun-gel-iste,   *  e- 
wan-gel-iste,   s.      [Fr.  evangttiste;   from 
Lat.   evangelista;   Gr.   euayyeAicmjs  (euangge- 
listes),   from    fi>ayy*\iov   (euanggelion)  =  good 
tidings,  gospel :  fit  (eu) = well,  good,  and  ayy  eAia 
(anggelia)  —  tidings  ;   ayyeAot   (anggelos)  =  a 
messenger.] 
Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. : 

1.  Gen. :    One  who,  instead  of  taking  the 
responsibility  of  a  tixed  pastorate,  travels  from 
place  to  place  preaching  the  gospel ;  a  home 
or  foreign  missionary,  a  herald  of  the  cross. 
Philip  of  Caesarea  was  an  evangelist  (Acts  xxi. 
8.)    Timothy  was  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  "do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist "  (2  Tim.  iv.  5).    The 
office,  or  at  least  the  function,  was  different 
from  that  of  the   "  apostle,"  the  "  prophet," 
the  "pastor,"  and  the  "teacher"  (Ephes.  iv. 
11).    The  early  church  understood  the  word, 
as  is  now  pretty  generally  done,  in  this  sense, 
and  Eusebius,  the  Church  Historian,  referring 
to  the  time  of  Trajan,  speaks  of  some  who, 
"  travelling  abroad,  performed  the  work  of 
evangelists,  being  ambitious  to  preach  Christ. 
Then  when  they  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  faith  in  foreign  countries  they  appointed 
other  pastors,  to  whom  they  entrusted  the 
cultivation  of  the  parts  they  had  recently  oc- 
cupied, while  they  proceeded  to  other  countries 
and  nations." 

2.  Spec. :   One  of  the  writers  of  the  four 
gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

*e^van-gel-iS'-tar-&  s.  [Low  Lat.  evange- 
listarium,  from  evangelista  =  an  evangelist.] 
A  book  containing  a  selection  of  passages 
from  the  gospels,  as  for  lessons,  &c.,  in  divine 
service. 

"  The  Saxons  had  kept  the  das',  as  it  seemeth  by  their 
evangelistary,  where  the  rubrick  to  the  gospel  is,  This 
the  Gospel  for  Childinas  or  Childermas  day.  "—Gregory: 
Potthuma  (1050),  p.  119. 

S-Van-gel-Is'-tiC,  o.  [Eng.  evangelist;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  mis- 
sionary. 

S-vftn-gel-iz-a'-tion,  *.  [Eng.  evangelise) ; 
-ation.]  '  The  act  of  evangelizing ;  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel. 

"  The  evangelization  of  John  Baptist  was  a  prepara- 
tion to  his  first  coming."— Bobbi:  Chrittian  Common- 
wealth,  eh.  xlii. 

e-van'-gel-Ize,  *  e-vaun-gel-ize,  *e-van- 
gel-yse,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  evangeliser ;  Sp.  <fe 
Port,  evangelizar,  from  Lat.  evangelizo ;  Gr. 
tvayyf \i£<a  (euanggdizo),  from  euayyeXtoK  (eu- 
anggelion) —  gospel.] 
*  A.  Intransitive; 

1.  Gen. :  To  preach  or  tell  good  tidings. 

"  Stegh  up,  thou that  evangelititt  to  Sion."—  Wydiffe : 
Itaiah  xl.  19. 

2.  Spec. :  To  preach  the  gospel. 

"  He  would  evangelize  to  the  poor."— Porteotu,  voL 
ii.,  ser.  11 

B.  Trans. :  To  preach  the  gospel  to  ;  to 
convert  to  a  belief  in  the  gospel. 

"  His  apostle*,  whom  be  sends 
To  evangelic  the  nations."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  499. 

*  e-van'-gel-y,  *  evangelic,  *.      [O.  Fr. 

evangile  ;  "Prov.  evangeli.]     [EVANGEL.]    The 
-ospel. 

"  Good  Lucius, 

That  first  received  Christianity, 
The  sacred  pledge  of  Christes  evangely." 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  II.  x.  M. 


*  e-van-gil,   'e-van-gile,  «.     [EVANGEL.] 
The  gospel. 

"  Al  were  it  gospel  the  rtangile." 

Romaunt  of  the  ROM,  8,101. 

e-va'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  rbavios  (eiianios)  «=  taking 
trouble  easily :  eJ  (eu)  =  easily,  and  ivia  (ojiio) 
=  grief,  trouble.) 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Evaniidae  (q.v.). 

ev-an-i'-a-d»,  s.  pi.    [EVANIIDA.] 

*  e-van'-Id,  a.    [Lat.  evanidus  ;  from  evanesco 
=  to  vanish  away.]     Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 

'"The  decoctions  of  simples,  which  bear  the  visible 
colours  of  bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  with- 
out the  commixtiou  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errown,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xiL 

e-va'-ni-i-dse,  6-va'-nI-a-dae,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  evania,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
-idee  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
tribe  Entomophaga.  They  have  the  abdomen 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  meta- 
thorax,  and  the  antennae  straight. 

*  e-van'-ish,  v.i.     [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  vanish 
(q.v.).]     To  vanish  away,  to  disappear  from 
sight,  to  evanesce.     [EVANESCE.] 

"  My  happiues  evanished  with  the  sleep." 

titirlinti  :  Aurora,  eon.  51, 

e-van'-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evanish;  -ment.] 
A  vanishing  or  disappearing  from  sight ;  dis- 
appearance, evanescence. 

"  Their  evanuhment  has  taken  place  quietly."  — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  22,  1882. 

eV-ans-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Brooke 
Evans,  of  Birmingham,  who  brought  it  from 
Hungary  in  1855.] 

Min. :  A  massive  reniform  or  botryoidal 
subtransparent  or  translucent  mineral,  either 
colourless  or  white.  Its  hardness  is  3'5  to  4  ; 
its  sp.  gr.  1'94.  Compos.  :  Phosphoric  acid, 
19-05 ;  alumina,  39-31 ;  water,  39'95.  (Dana.) 

S-va-p6in'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  evaporation),  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  evaporation.  (Bossiter.)  [EVAPORO- 

METEB.] 

*  e-V&p'-6r,  v.i.   [Lat.  evaporo.]   To  evaporate. 

"  Sometimes  blacke  clouds  evapor  to  Bides."— Sandy»  : 
Travel*,  p.  243. 

*  S-vap'-dr-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.]     That  may  or 
can  be  evaporated ;   capable  of  or  liable  to 
evaporation. 

"  A  far  more  evaporable  and  dissipable  kind  of 
bodies."— Boyle  :  Works,  ill.  675. 

e-vap'-dr-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evaporatus,  pa. 
par.  of  evaporo  =  to  dissipate  in  vapour :  e  = 
out,  away,  and  vapor  =  vapour ;  Fr.  evaporer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  evaporar.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  fly  away  in  vapours  or 
fumes;   to   be    dissipated   either   in    visible 
vapour  or  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  distin- 
guished, 

"The  sweet  odour  thereof  would  otherwise  evapo- 
rate"— r.  Ho'.land  :  Plinie,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  L 

2.  Fig.  :   To   escape   or   pass   off  without 
effect ;  to  be  dissipated. 

"Our  works  unhappily  evaporated  into  words;  we 
should  have  talked  leas."— More :  Decay  qf  Piety. 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  away  in  fumes  or  vapour  ; 
to  convert  into  vapour  ;  to  dissipate  in  fumes  ; 
to  vaporize. 

"  We  perceive  clearly  that  fire  will  warm  or  burn  us, 
and  will  naporate  water."—  Wattt:  Loyick. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  vent  to. 

"My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  son- 
net to  be  snug  before  the  queeu."—  Wotton, 

IL  Pharm.  (Of  a  liquid  medicine,  Ac.):  To 
transform  into  vapour. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  evaporate 
and  to  emit,  see  EMIT. 

*  e-vap'-dr-ate,  a.    [Lat.  evaporatus,  pa.  par. 
of  evaporo.]    Evaporated. 

"  How  still  the  breeze !  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain/ 

Thornton:  Autumn,  1,210,  1,211. 

e-vap'-6r-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.  [EVAP- 
ORATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EVAPORATION 
(q.v.). 


evaporating  cone  s.  A  Belgian  evap- 
orator, consisting  of  a  hollow  cone  with 
double  walls,  between  whirh  is  a  body  of 
steam.  Over  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of 
the  cone  a  saccharine  solution  runs  in  a  thin 
film,  and  is  thereby  heated.  It  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  Degraud  condenser.  [CON- 
DENSER ;  EVAPORATOR.]  It  is  the  same  in  its 
principle  of  construction  as  certain  coolers, 
in  which  a  refrigerating  liquid  fills  the  jacket, 
over  the  walls  of  which  passes  the  liquid  to  be 
cooled. 

evaporating-furnace,  s.  The  furnace 
of  a  boiler  for  cane-juice,  syrup,  brine,  4c. 

•-vap-dr-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  evaporatio,  from 
evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo;  Fr.  evapora- 
tion; 8p.  evaporation;  Ital.  evaporazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  dissU 
pated  or  resolved  into  vapour ;  the  state  of 
being  converted  into  vapour,  fumes,  or  steam. 

"  Evaporations  are  at  some  times  greater,  according 
to  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun."—  Woodward. 

(2)  The  act   or   process  of   resolving  into 
vapour ;  the  process  of  dissipating  in  fumes ; 
vaporization. 

"  To  expel  the  Infection  by  sweat  and  evaporation.' 
—Bacon :  Natural  Hittory,  \  968. 

(3)  The  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  evap- 
orating. 

"  Suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporation*.*— 
Advertiter,  No.  137. 

2.  Fig. :  A  bursting  out ;  a  fuming. 

"  The  evaporation!  of  a  vindictive  spirit."— HowtU. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :    Liquids  evaporate  at  tempera- 
tures below  their  boiling  points.    The  rising 
vapour  converts  sensible  into  latent  heat,  with 
the  effect  of  producing  cold.    [HEAT.] 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.,  &  Geol. :  Evapora- 
tion is  continually  taking  place  from  every 
ocean,  lake,  river,  marsh,  or  expanse  of  land 
not  at   the  moment  dry.      The  water  thus 
raised  into  the  sky,  becomes  visible  as  clouds, 
ultimately  descending  in  rain,  so  that  there  is 
what  may  be  called  a  natural  alternation  ill 
meteorological  arrangements,  like  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  circle  any  given  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  which  returns  at  stated  intervals  to 
the  spot  which  it  occupied  when  note  was 
first  taken  of  its  place.    Evaporation  may  be 
perfectly  visible  to  the  eye,   as  it  is  when 
steam  rushes  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  or 
fog  rises  from  a  lake.    In  most  cases  it  is 
invisible  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  insen- 
sible evaporation.  The  disturbance  of  the  level 
in  different  seas  or  parts  of  the  ocean  caused 
by  evaporation  is  one  main  cause  of  currents. 

evaporation-gauge,  s.  A  graduated 
glass  measure,  with  wire-gauze  cover  to  pre- 
vent access  of  insects,  to  determine  the  ratio 
of  evaporation  in  a  given  exposure. 

*  e-v&p'-dr-a-tlve,   a.     [Lat.    evaporativus, 
from   evaporatus,    pa.    par.   of  evaporo;    Fr. 
evaporatif;  Ital.  <fc  Sp.  evaporative.  ]    Causing 
or  promoting  evaporation;   tending  or  per- 
taining to  evaporation. 

6-vap'-dr-a-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  evaporate);  -or.] 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  furnace  and  pan, 
in  which  vegetable  juices  are  condensed. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  evaporators. 
Those  which  boil  in  (partial)  vacuo  are  known 
as  VACUUM-PANS  (q.v.).  Some  drive  off  a  part 
of  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  are  called  con- 
densers, such  as  the  Degrand.  [CONDENSER.] 

S-vap-or-o'm'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  evaporo  =  to 
evaporate,  and  Gr.  ntTpov(metron)=a,  measure.] 
An  atmometer  or  hygroscope,  for  ascertaining 
the  evaporation  of  liquids.  It  is  adapted  also 
for  a  rain-gauge,  or  to  indicate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  any  body  of  water  in  a  river,  canal,  or 
lock,  showing  the  exact  time  at  which  any  in- 
crease or  reduction  of  level  may  have  occurred. 

*  e-vas'-i-ble,  o.     [Lat.  evosus,  pa.  par.  of 
evadn=to  escape ;  Eng.  -able.]    That  may  or 
can  be  evaded  ;  evadible. 

e- Va'-gion,  s.  [  Lat.  evasus,  pa.  par.  of  evado 
=  to  escape  ;  Fr.  Evasion ;  Sp.  evasion ;  Ital. 
evasione.]  The  act  of  evading,  eluding,  or 
escaping  as  from  a  question,  an  examination, 
an  argument,  a  charge  ;  subterfuge,  equivoca- 
tion, prevarication,  sophistry. 

"  He  is  likewise  to  teach  him  the  art  of  finding  flaws. 
loopholes,  and  evationt."— Spectator,  No.  80S. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jc%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =C 
-dan.  -tiaa  =  sham,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -tions,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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evasive— even 


T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evasion, 
Jklflt  and  subterfuge  :  "  Evasion  is  here  taken 
only  in  the  bad  sense  :  shift  and  subterfuge  are 
modes  of  evasion  ;  the  shift  signifies  that  gross 
kind  of  evasion  by  which  one  attempts  to  shift 
off  an  obligation  from  one's  self:  the  subter- 
fuge is  a  mode  of  evasion,  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter.  Candid 
minds  despise  all  evasions  ;  the  shift  is  the 
trick  of  a  knave  ;  the  subterfuge  is  the  refuge 
of  one's  fears."  (Crabb  :  Eiig.  Synon.) 

i-VsV-sIve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  evasif,  from  Lat.  evasus, 
pa.  par.  of  evado.]    [EVASION.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Practising,  making  use  of,  or  given  to 
evasion;  equivocating,  shuffling,  prevaricating. 

"  Thus  he,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  guest, 
Answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request." 

Pope  :  I/'.  mar'  i  Odyuey,  i.  621,  530. 

2.  Containing  an  evasion  ;  Intended  to  evade. 

"  The  president,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stam- 
mered out  a  few  enuirr  (flinutet,  and  the  conference 
terminated."—  Macaula?  :  Hut.  fng.,  oh.  in. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  evasion. 

"Without    much    trouble  about  precautions  and 
."—  north  :  Kxamen,  p.  w. 


$-Va'-sive-l&  adv.  [Eng.  evasive;  -ly.]  In 
an  evasive  manner  ;  with  evasion  ;  in  an 
equivocating  manner. 

"Searching  questions  were  put  and  wen  natively 
answered."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

JS-va-sive  ness,  *.  [Eng.  evasive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  evasive  ;  equivocation, 
prevarication. 

•veO),  eV-en,  '  ef-en,  *aef7en,s.  [A.S.  akftn, 
efen;  O.S.  dvand;  O.  Fris.  dveitd;  Icel.aftan, 
afton;^Sv/.  afton;  Dan.  aftan  ;  O.  H.  Qer. 
tbant;  M.  H.  Ger.  dbent  ;  Ger.  abend;  pro- 
bably an  extension  from  Goth.  o/=  off,  and 
thus  meaning  the  decline  or  end.]  [EVENING.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  (Of  aU  forms)  :  The  evening  ;  the  close 
or  latter  part  of  the  day. 

"  Toward  thilke  stude,  a>  the  sonne  draweth  agen  eue." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  li. 

2.  The  day  or  the  latter  part  of  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  a  church  festival  ;   the 
Yigil  or  fast  to  be  observed  before  a  holiday. 

"  Clo.  Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth* 
froth.  All-ba'lond  eve." 

Shakesp.  :  Manure  for  Measure,  11.  1. 

IL  tig,  :  (Of  the  form  eve).  The  period  or 
point  of  time  immediately  preceding  some  im- 
portant event. 

•  ere  (SX  *.    [EAVES.] 

eve  -dropper,  s.  The  same  as  EAVES- 
DROPPER (q.v.). 

"  fve-dnppert  or  cat-purse*."  —  Gentleman  In 
articled,  p.  1S7. 

•eV-Seke,  *eV-Icke,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful  ; 

perhaps  a  corruption  of  ibex  (q.v.).]   A  species 
of  wild  goat 

"  Which  archer-like  (a*  long  before  he  took  his  hidden 

stand, 

The  ericke  skipping  from  a  rock)  into  the  breast  he 
smote."  Chapman:  Homer  i  Iliad,  iv.  131. 

8-vec  tics,  t.    [K  VKCTION.] 

Old  Med.  :  The  name  given  to  that  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  method 
of  acquiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 

S-V&C'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evectio,  fron*  evectus,  pa. 
par.  of  eveho  =  to  carry  out  :  e  =  out,  and 
veho  =  to  carry.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  carrying  or  trans- 
porting ;  a  lifting  up,  an  exaltation. 

"  HI*  tvertinn  to  the  power  of  Egypt  next  to  Pharoah, 
lignlfled  the  seaaion  of  Chri.t  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father."—  /'earten  :  On  OK  Creed.  Art.  5. 

2.  Attronomy: 

(1)  A  periodical  inequality  in  the  move- 
ment*  or    the   moon,    first    discovered    by 
Ptolemy  from  his  personal  observations  about 
A.D.  140.    It  arises  from  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  perigee,  and  from  the  alternate 
increase  and  diminution  of  the  eccentricity, 
both  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  perigee 
with  respect  to  the  sun.     It  sometimes  in- 
creases the  moon's  longitude  1°  15',  and  some- 
time* diminishes  it  by  the  same  amount,  and 
to  the  principal  inequality  to  be  calculated  in 
determining  the  course  of  the  moon. 

(2)  The  moon's  libration.    (WTiewett.) 

t  evoction  of  heat,  ».  The  diffusion  of 
heat  by  the  movement  of  the  heated  particles 
of  a  fluid.  Thus,  if  heat  be  applied  to  the 
under  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid, 


the  lower  particles  of  the  fluid  will  become 
heated  first,  and  ascending,  diffuse  the  caloric 
which  they  have  received.  [CONVECTION.] 

ev  en,  *ev-ene,  *  ef-enn,  '  eft"  nc, 
* ev-yn,  a.  (2 adv.  [A.S.  efen,  efn,  evin;  Icel. 
jafn;  Dan.  jasvn;  Dut.  tven ;  Goth,  ibus ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  epan ;  Ger.  eben ;  8 w.  jdmn  ;  O.  Fris. 
ivin.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Level,  smooth,  not  rough  or  rugged  ; 
plain,  devoid  of  irregularities  or  inequalities. 


(2)  Level  with  ;  parallel  to  ;  in  a  line  or  level 
with. 


(3)  Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than 
another  ;  level. 

"  When  Alexander  demanded  of  one  what  was  the 
fittest  seat  of  his  empire,  he  laid  a  dry  htde  before 
him,  and  desired  him  to  set  his  foot  on  one  side 
thereof  ;  which  being  done,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
hide  did  rise  up  ;  but  when  he  set  his  foot  in  the 
middle,  all  the  other  part*  lay  flat  and  even."—  Davitt. 
2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  Equal,  like. 

"  Thei  bou  riiene  with  aungels."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  xx.  88. 

(2)  Uniform,  level,  smooth,  calm. 

"Thou  peple  of  Qod.  be  of  euener  inwitt."—  Wycliffe  : 
Baruch,  iv.  6. 

"(3)  Gentle,  quiet. 
"Ther  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  myd  euene  pas." 

„  Robert  of  Qloucater,  p.  198. 

*  (4)  Righteous,  just,  fair. 

"  To  don  an  euene  juggemeut." 

Castel  of  Love.  487. 

(5)  Equal  on  both  sides,  not  favouring  either. 
"  Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  be  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  lit  178,  179. 

*  (6)  Equal  in  rank  or  station  ;  fellow. 

"His  even  servant  fell  down  and  prayed  him."— 
Wycliffe. 

(7)  Without  anything  owing  on  either  side  ; 
quit,  balanced,  square. 

"  Kven  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends."—  South. 

*  (8)  Full,  complete. 

"  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  now." 

Shakesp.  :  All'*  Wett,  V.  & 

(9)  Capable  of  being  divided  by  the  number 
2  without  any  remainder  ;  opposed  to  odd. 


*  (10)  Plain,  smooth,  clear. 

"To  make  these  doubts  all  even." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*  (11)  Without  a  flaw  or  blemish  ;  pure. 

"  Do  not  stain  the  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise." 
Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cottar,  ii.  1. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  The  reverse  of  anything  expressing  in- 
equality of  surface.    (Lindley.) 

2.  (Of  a  surface)  :   Not  wrinkled  or  curled. 
(Paxton.) 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  a  manner  equal  or  like  to  another  ; 
just  as,  similarly,  just  so  ;  equally. 

"He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time 
...    in  catching  moles."—  Atterbury. 

*  2.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  Under  thi  fet  evene  hit  is  at  midnyght." 

Popular  Science,  It. 

*  3.  Directly,  at  once. 

"  He  went  rum  to  the  emperour." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  1,411. 

*  4.  Exactly,  plainly. 

"  This  ysaye  spekes  f  ul  fuen." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  9. 

5.  At  the  very  moment,  at  the  exact  time. 
"  Seen  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  i  Adonis,  1,024. 

6.  Used  to  express  emphatically  identity  of 
person. 

"  Behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on  the 
earth."—  (Jnietit  vi.  17. 

7.  Expressing  addition  ;  but  also. 

"  The  motions  of  all  the  light*  of  heaven  might  afford 
measures  of  time,  if  we  could  number  them  ;  but  mimt 
of  t  !n>  '-  motions  are  not  evident,  and  the  great  lights 
are  sufficient,  mid  serve  also  to  measure  earn  the  mo- 
tion of  the  others.  "-ff«M«r. 

8.  So  much  as. 

"Without  loading  our  memoriM,  or  making  ul  even 
sensible  to  the  chauge."-.SK.//f. 

9.  Expressing  extension  to  some  person  or 
thing. 

"  I  have  made  several  discoveries  which  appear  new, 
tfni  to  those  who  arc  versed  in  critical  learning."— 
Additon  :  Spectator. 


*  10.  Expressing  concession. 

*  11.  Expressing  surprise. 

"  Is  't  even  >Ml"-.-ihakeip. :  Twelfth  NigM.  it  & 

If  (1)  On  an  even :   On  an  equality  ;  on  pat 

"  We  on  an  even  lay  venture  soules  and  bodies. 
For  so  they  doe  that  eutk-r  single  oombata." 

Carlell :  Deserving  Favorite  (1689). 

(2)  To  be  even  with :  To  be  on  terms  of 
equality  with  ;  to  be  quits  with. 

"The  public  it  always  rven  with  an  author  who  ha* 
not  a  just  deference  for  then."— Additon. 

^1  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  even, 
level,  plain,  and  smooth:  "Even  and  smooth 
are  both  opposed  to  roughness :  but  that 
which  is  even  is  free  only  from  great  rough- 
nesses or  irregularities  ;  that  which  is  smooth 
is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small.  Even  is  to  level,  when  applied  to 
the  ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even :  the  even 
is  free  from  protuberances  and  depressions  on 
its  exterior  surface  ;  the  level  is  free  from  rises 
or  falls  :  a  path  is  said  to  be  even ;  a  meadow 
is  level :  ice  may  be  level,  though  it  is  not 
even;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be 
even,  although  the  hill  itself  is  the  reverse  of 
a  level:  the  even  is  said  of  that  which  unites 
and  forms  one  uninterrupted  surface  ;  but 
the  level  is  said  of  things  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  are  discovered  by 
the  eye  to  be  In  a  parallel  line  ;  hence  the 
floor  of  a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself ;  it 
is  level  with  that  of  another  room.  When 
applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
their  analogy  :  an  even  temper  is  secured  from 
all  violent  changes  of  humour ;  a  smooth  speech 
is  divested  of  everything  which  can  ruffle  the 
temper  of  others ;  but  the  former  is  alway 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  the  latter  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit  design  or 
a  purpose  to  deceive  :  a  plain  speech,  on  the 
other  haud,  is  divested  of  everything  obscure 
or  figurative,  and  is  consequently  a  speech 
free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be  understood." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  tven  and 
equal,  see  EQUAL. 

H  Obvious  compounds:  Even-handed 
(Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7),  with  the  derivative 
even-handedness ;  even-minded,  ev«n-mindedly, 
even-tempered,  &c. 

*  even-bishop,  s.    A  co-bishop,  a  coad- 
jutor bishop. 

*  even-  Christian,    *  even-  eristene, 
*  even  -  cristen,    *  cm  cristen,    *  em- 
cristcne,  s.     [A.S.   efencristena.}    A  fellow 
Christian. 

"  Eche  man  shuMe  love  his  twn-crttteiu."—ff)/cli/t: 
Select  Works,  i.  ::i. 

*  even  disciple,  s.    A  fellow  disciple. 

"Thomas  seide  to  mvtn-ditcipli*."—  Wycliffe:  John 
zi.  16. 

even-down,  *evcn  doun,  a. 

1.  Straight  down ;  perpendicular.   (Applied 
to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.) 

*  What  in  Scotland  is  called  an  tvm-dovn  pour.'  - 
Mist  Ferrier :  Inheritance,  vol.  it.  eh.  «Tt 

2.  Downright,  honest,  plain,  direct,  express. 

"In  the  eeen-diivm  letter  you  an right. "—Taylor: 
Philip  Van  Artei-eldf.  pt.  1.,  i.  10. 

3.  Sheer. 

'  even  echo,  s.   [A.S.  efenece.]  CoeternaL 

"  Aggh  Hiss  FadeiT  efennecht."       Ormulum,  18.M9. 


*  even  glome,  s.    The  gloaming. 

"  Hurrying  towards  the  hotel  in  the  pleasant  i 
er  even-glome."— Collins :  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
.,  ch.  xfc 


vol. 


iii 

*  even -hand,  s.     An  equality  of  rank, 
position,  or  degree. 

"  Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  encn-Aond  by  depressing  another'* 
fortune."— Bat-on. 

*  even  -head,  *  even  -hood,  *euen- 
hed,  *  evyn-hede,  *  evyn  hoode,  s. 

1.  Equality. 

"Evyn-hoode  (evynhrdt).  K'lualitai.  tyuittu."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Justice,  equity. 

"  If  thou  ha*  that  manere  to  do  rutn-hede  and  skill*." 
Robert  at  Brunne,  p.  191. 

*  even-high,  "efen  neh,  a.    Equal  in 
rank. 

"  Crist  iu  wltbth  hiss  Faderr  efen-neh." 

Ormulum,  H.730. 

even-keel,  . . 

\niit.  :  An  expression  used  to  designate  the 
even  position  of  a  ship  upon  the  water  :  thus, 
a  ship  is  said  to  swim  upon  an  even-keel  when 
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th«  draw*  the  same  draught  of  water  fore 
tod  aft 

*  even-like,  *  efenn-lie,  *  cm  liche, 
*  enen-licke,  a.  &  adv.    [  IJVENLV.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like,  alike.    (Omnium,  1,836.) 

2.  Moderate.    (Old  English  Homilies,  ii.  13.) 

B.  As  adv. :  [A.S.  efenliee], 

1.  Even,  like  as,  just  as. 

••  XvenlUif  as  doth  a  skry  venere." 

Chaucer :  Complaynte,  1(4. 

2.  Exactly,  directly. 

3.  Equally,  alike  ;  fairly,  in  fair  proportion. 

"Qerdouns  ne  ben  uotewnliclie  yolde  to  the  desertea 
ol  to\\L.~- Chaucer :  Boethiiu,  p.  26. 

*  even-ling,  *  efen-ling,  «.    A  fellow. 

"  Luuien  tlii  cristeu  eventing 
Alswa  the  seolueu  in  alle  thing." 

0.  i'ng.  Uumilitt,  p.  57. 

*  even    meet,  *  even -mete,  *efen- 

mete,  a.    Coequal,  equal. 

••Withthenngless«/»«m«<<."        Ormulum,  12,364. 

*  even-next,  *  efen  nexta,  s.  A  neigh- 
tour. 

"Git  thu  agultest  with  thine  efennextn  unthonkes." 
O.  Eng.  H'tmiliei,  p.  17. 

*  even  -  old,   *  even  -  eldc,   *  evene  - 
holde,  *efen-nal,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  efewuld.} 

A.  As  udj. :  Of  the  same  age. 

"  Evtne-knlde  or  eueu-eldc.  Coemuo,  coetaneut." — 
—Prompt,  far*. 

B.  As  snbst. :  One  of  the  same  age. 

"  I  profltide  in  Juryeaboue  many  uiyn  even-eldit." — 
Wycllffe :  Hal.  I.  xiv.  (Purvey.) 

•even-servant,  '  even  seruaunt,  s. 
A  fellow-servant. 

"I  am  thin 
Vfyclif 

'even-sucker, ' even  souker,  even 
soukere,  s.  A  foster-brother. 

"  Philip  his  erm-iouker  transferride  the  body."— 
Wycliffe :  t  Maccabeet  ix.  19. 

*eV-en  (l\  *ef-ene,  *ef-ne,  *ev-ene,  s. 

[leel,e/i)i,  emni.]    Nature,  kind,  disposition. 

"  Ha  cwikede  of  cletne  cunde,  as  is  in  engles  evene." 
Bali  Meidenhod.  p.  43. 

ev'-en  (1),  s.    [EVE  (l).] 

*  even-foil,  s.    The  fall  of  evening  ;  twi- 
light ;  early  evening. 

"  Glimmering  through  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  even-fall." 

Tennyton:  Maud,  1L  iv.  T8. 

even-song,  *  eve-song,  s. 

1.  A  song  in  the  evening. 

"  Thee,  'cbantress  of  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  eren-tong" 

Hilton :  II  Penteroto.  64. 

2.  The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening. 

3.  The  time  of  evening  prayer. 

"  If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if  he  last 
till  even-tong.  and  then  says  his  compline  an  hour 
before  the  time.*— Taylor. 

4.  The  evening ;  the  close  of  the  day. 

"  It  opened  at  the  matin  hour. 
And  fell  at  even-long." 

Chrittina  O.  Rouetti :  Symbolt. 

Even-song  time,  even-song  tyme  :  The  hour  of 
•vening  prayer. 

"The  yonge  kyng  entered  into  Reynes  the  Saturday 
At  euen-song  tyme." — Berner$  '  Froiuart ;  Chronicle, 
TOL  L,  ch.  ccclxix. 

even-tide,  s.  [A.S,  dfen-tid.]  The  time 
of  evening  ;  the  evening. 


ev  -  en,  *  ef  -  nen,  *  eff -nen,  *  ev-  en  -  en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ejnen,  emnan ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ebanon ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ebenen;  Goth,  ga-ibnjan; 
Icel.  jafna ;  Dan.  jcevne;  Sw.jemno.] 

A.  Transitive: 

t  L  Literally : 

1.  To  make  even,  smooth,  or  level. 

"  Beat,  roll,  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  camomile ; 
for  now  the  ground  is  supple,  and  it  will  even  all  in- 
•qualities."—  Evelyn:  SUva, 

2.  To  level ;  to  reduce  or  place  on  a  level. 

"  But  now  the  walls  be  evened  with  the  plain." 

S.  Wttmot :  Tancred  t  Oimunda,  v.  1. 
*  II.  Figuratively : 
L  To  set  right  or  straight. 

"  All  thatt  ohht  Iss  wraug  and  crumb 
Shall  effnedd  been.'  Ormulum,  »,«07. 

2.  To  make  quits. 

"  Nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I  am  evened  with  him,  wife  for  wife." 

ShaJctte.  :  Othello,  Ii.  1. 


3.  To  act  up  to ;  to  keep  pace  with  ;  to 
satisfy. 

"To  «wn  yonr  content."— Shatetp  :  AUi  Veil.  \.  s. 

4.  To  make  equal  to  or  even  with. 

"  Huanne  Llghtbere  .  .  .  him  weld*  euint  to  God." 
— Aytmbtfe,  p.  16. 

5.  To  compare,  to  liken. 

"  Salomon  eveneth  bachitare  to  stinginde  neddle." — 
Ancren  Jiitole,  p.  82. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal. 

"A  like  strange  observation  taketh  place  here  as  at 
Stouelieuge,  that  a  redoubled  numbering  oeverevenetk 
with  the  first."— Carew. 

*  i-ve'ne,  v.i.    [Lat.  evenio  =  to  happen.)    To 

happen,  to  fall  out,  to  occur.    (Hewyt:  Serm. 
(I«5o8),  p.  83.)    [EVENT.] 

eV-en-er,  s.    [Eng.  even,  v. ;  -er.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
makes  even. 

"  Hail,  ,-vener  of  old  law  and  new. 
Hail,  buildor  bold  of  Chriates  uour  1" 
MX.,  in  Wartorii  EM.  Eng.  Poetry,  I  SIS. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Weaving :  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  spreading  out  the  yarn  on  the  beam ;  a 
raivel. 

2.  Vehicles :  A  double  or  treble  tree,  to  even 
or  divide  the  work  of  pulling  upon  the  re- 
spective horses.    It  is  swivelled  to  the  pole, 
usually  by  a  bolt  or  waggon  hammer,  and  has 
clips  on  the  ends,  to  which  the  middle  clips 
of  the  single  trees  are  attached. 

*  evening  (1),    efning,  •effninng,  *even- 

yng  (1),  s.     [Icel.  jafningi;  Dut.  jwvning.} 
An  equal,  a  match.    [EVEN,  a.] 

"  Absalou  that  neuede  on  eorthe  non  euenyng." 
O.  Eng.  Mucell..  p.  95. 

eve'-nlng(2),  *eve-nyng(2),  *eve-nynge, 

*.  &  o.     [A.S.  itfnung  for  defen-ung,  from  dftu 
=  eve,  even  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  close  or  latter  part  of  the  day  ; 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  the  period 
from  sunset  to  dark  ;  eve,  even. 

"  Now  came  still  evening  en  and  twilight  gray. ' 
JIMon  :  P.  L.,  iv.  596. 

2.  Fig. :  The  close  or  decline  ;  the  latter 
part. 

"The devil  is  now  more  laborious  than  ever,  the  long 
day  of  mankind  drawing  towards  an  evening,  and  the 
world's  tragedy  and  time  near  at  an  end."— Raleigh. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Recurring  or  happening  in  the 
evening  ;  pertaining  to  the  evening. 


evening-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hesperantha,  a  genus  of  Cape  Irids. 
It  is  so  called  because  the  flowers  expand  in 
the  early  evening. 

evening-gun,  s. 

Mil.  &  Naut.  :  A  gun  fired  at  sunset,  after 
which  time  the  sentries  challenge  all  strangers. 

evening    hymn,    evening  -song,  s. 

[EVEN-SONG.] 

evening  primrose,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  common  CEnothera  (CEnothera  bi- 
ennit).  A  native  of  Virginia,  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1614,  and  is  now  widely  cultivated 
M  a  garden  flower.  The  root  is  bulbous  and 
tender,  and  is  eaten  in  salads  and  soups,  and 
•s  a  vegetable.  It  is  so  called,  according 
to  Prior,  from  its  pale  yellow  colour,  and  its 
opening  at  sunset,  as  do  various  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

evening-star,  s.  Venus,  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  when  she  is  visible  in  the 
evening  ;  what  the  ancients  called  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.  [  VENUS.] 

"  The  amorous  bird  of  night 
"  Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-uar" 
Milton:  P. 


ev'-e  n-ly,   *  ev-en-lye,   adv.  &  a.     [A,a 
evenlice.] 
A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  an  even,  smooth,  or  level  manner  or 
state  ;  without  roughness. 

"A  palish  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread; 
not  over  thin  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consist- 
ence."— WoUon, 

2.  In  an  even  or  equal  manner  ;  equally, 
uniformly. 

3.  Without  inclination  towards  either  side  ; 
uniformly. 

"  The  upper  face  of  the  tea  is  known  to  be  level  by 
nature,  and  evenly  distant  from  the  centre."—  Brert- 


4.  Without  favouring  either  side  ;  impar- 
tially, fairly,  Justly. 

"Yon  serve  a  great  and  gracious  master,  and  then 
is  a  most  hopeful  young  prince  :  it  behove*  you  to 
carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly  between  them  both."— 
Bacon:  Advice  to  >'  ill  ten. 

*  6.  Directly,  exactly. 

"The  stern  that  thaim  the  gat  gan  schawe, 
Ai  til  it  com  euenlye  thar  Crist  was  abowen.1" 

Metrical  Homiliet,  p.  M, 

*  6.   Serenely  ;  with  evenness  of  mind  or 
equanimity. 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Equal,  alike,  not  different. 

2.  Impartial,  fair. 

"  Prelatis  evinly  to  tell  his  liegis."—  AcU  Jamtt  Tl. 
(14MI,  p.  210. 

ev  en-ness,  *  ev-en  nes,  *  ev-en  nease, 

*.    [A.S.  efenniss.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  even,  level, 
or  smooth  ;   freedom  from  irregularities   or 
roughness. 

2.  Uniformity,  regularity. 

"  The  other  most  readily  yieldeth  to  the  revolution* 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  making  them  with  that 
evenneu  and  celerity  is  requisite  to  them  all."—  Grm  . 
Cotmologia  /Sacra. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side. 
"  A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  unless  it  be 

bent  as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may 
settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  estate  of  ertn- 
nctt  between  both."  —  Hooker. 

*  4.  Impartiality,  equal  respect,  justice. 

"  He  sal  deme  the  werld  ill  erennet." 

Early  Eng.  Ptalter,  Pi.  xcv.  IS. 

5.  Calmness  of  mind,  equanimity. 

"Though  he  appeared  to  relish  these  blessings  a* 
much  iu  any  man,  yet  he  bore  the  loss  of  them,  when 
it  happened,  with  great  composure  and  eveniuu  at 

mind.  —  A>  terbu.rjj. 


',  *.  [Lat.  eventus,  eventum,  from  eventiu, 
pa.  par.  of  evettio  =  to  happen,  to  fall  out  : 
e  =  out,  and  venio  =  to  Come  ;  Fr.  event- 
mutt.] 

1.  That  which  happens  or  falls  out  ;  an 
incident,  an  occurrence  good  or  bad. 

"  Such  kind  of  things  or  eeentt,  whether  good  or  evil, 
as  will  certainly  couie  to  pass."—  H'ilkiiu  :  A'atural 
Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  consequence  or  result  of  any  action  ; 
the  issue,  conclusion,  or  upshot. 

"  Two  spears  from  Meleager'a  baud  were  sent, 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  the  event." 

Dr.  den:  Meleager  i  Alalanta, 

*  3.  Fortune,  fate. 

"  Full  sad  and  dreadful!  is  that  ship's  event' 

r  :  Team  of  tlte  Hunt. 


If  '(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
event,  accident,  incident,  adventure,  and  occur- 
rence :  "  These  terms  are  expressive  of  what 
passes  in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  event  ;  whilst  to  that  of  the 
other  terms  are  annexed  some  iiccessory  ideas  : 
the  incident  is  a  personal  event  ;  the  accident 
an  unpleasant  event  ;  the  adventure  an  extra- 
ordinary event;  the  occurrence  an  ordinary  or 
domestic  event  :  the  event  iu  its  ordinary  and. 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance  ;  accident  excludes  that  of  design  ;  the 
incident,  adventure,  and  occurrence,  are  ap- 
plicable iu  both  cases.  The  event  affects 
nations  and  communities  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals ;  the  incident  and  adventure  aflect 
particular  individuals  ;  the  accident  and  occur- 
rence aft'ect  persons  or  things  particularly  or 
generally,  individually  or  collectively  :  the 
making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the 
death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events;  the 
forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival 
of  an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  in- 
terest for  the  parties  concerned  ;  an  escape 
from  shipwreck,  an  encounter  with  wild  beasts 
or  savages,  are  adventures  which  individuals 
are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear  ;  a 
fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a 
limb,  are  accidents  or  occurrences;  a  roobery 
or  the  death  of  individuals  are  properly  occur- 
rences which  afford  subject  for  a  newspaper, 
and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  event, 
issue,  and  consequence  :  "The  event  respects 
great  undertakings  ;  the  issue  of  particular 
efforts  :  the  consequence  respects  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we 
speak  of  the  event  of  a  war,  the  issue  of  a 
negotiation,  and  the  consequences  of  either." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

8-  vent'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  eventer  =  to  fan  ; 
Lat.  e  =  out,  and  vent  us  =  wind.]  To  fan,  to 
coof. 

"A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  is  fit 
T'  event  his  searching  beams." 

Chapman  :  Sera  i  Leander,  salt.  ill. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  pb  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -eion  =  •bun ;  -tion,    sion  =  shun,     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &&  —  bel,  del. 
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*  fc-vent'  (2),  v.i.     [Pref.  e  =  out,  and  Eng. 
vent  (q.v.).']    To  issue  out,  to  break  forth. 

"  O  that  thou  saw'st  my  htart,  or  didst  behold 
Ths  plao*  from  whence  that  scalding  sigh  event**." 
e.  J onion :  Cote  a  Altered,  v.  I 

*  5-vgn  -ter-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  ctwrUeratttt,  pa. 
par.  of  «*nt«ro:  e  •»  out,  and  twnter  =  the 
belly;  FT.  eventrer.]    To  disembowel;  to  rip 
open  ;  to  eviscerate. 

"  In  a  hear,  which  the  hunters  «wn<«rot«d,  or  opened, 
I  beheld  the  young  cues,  with  Ml  their  parti  distinct." 
—Browne  :  I  ulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  vi . 

S-vent-ful,  a.  [Eng.  event;  -full.]  Full  of 
events  or  incidents  ;  attended  or  followed  by 
Important  changes  or  results. 

"  The  interval  between  the  lilting  of  Saturday  and 
the  titling  at  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful."— 
Hacaulai :  Uia.  £ng.,  ch.  x. 

*  e-ven'-tl-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  eyentUatut,  pa. 
par.  of  eventilo  =  to  fan,  to  winnow.]    [VEN- 
TILATE.] 

L  Lit. :  To  winnow,  to  fan,  to  sift. 

2.  Fig. :  To  examine,  to  discuss,  to  ventilate. 

*  e-vdn-tJ-la'-tion,  «.    [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eventilo.} 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  winnowing,  fanning,  or 
sifting. 

2.  Fig. :  Discussion,  examination,  debate. 

•-V&n-tra'-tion,  «.     [Fr.  eventration,  eventrer, 
from  Lat.  e  =  out,  and  venter,  genit.  ventris 
=  the  belly.] 
Surgery : 

1.  A  tumour  produced  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  ultimately  affecting  a 
great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  A  large  wound  in  the  abdomen,  through 
which  the  intestines  protrude. 

i-ven'-tu-al,  a.  [Lat.  eventu(s)  =  an  event ; 
Eng.  adjl  stiff,  -al.] 

1.  Happening  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
or  act ;  consequential,  resultant. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  terminating,  ultimate. 

3.  Happening  or  dependent  upon  events; 
contingent. 

fc-ven-tu-aT-I-ty,  *.    [Eng.  eventual ;  -ity.] 

Phrenol. :  A  protuberance  on  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  which,  we™  it  lower  on  the  face, 
would  be  between  the  eyes.  It  is  below  "com- 
parison "  and  above  "  individuality."  Those 
who  have  it  large  are  said  to  be  fond  of  history, 
to  tend  to  make  record  of  events,  to  love  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes.  Individuality  taking 
cognisance  of  objects  whose  names  are  nouns, 
eventuality  does  so  of  occurrences  appropri- 
ately described  by  verbs. 

8-ven -tu-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eventual;  -ly.] 
In  the  event ;  in  the  course  of  events  ;  in  the 
consequence  or  result. 

"  By  this  fortunate  principle  we  are  eventually 
roused  from  that  lethargic  state."— Copan :  Ethical 
Treatitet ;  Tilt  Pauiant,  pt.  1.,  ch.  L 

S-ven'-tu-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  eventual)  =  an 
event ;  Eng.  stiff,  -ate.] 

1.  To  issue  or  fall  out  as  an  event  or  conse- 
quence ;  to  result. 

2.  To  come  to  an  issue  or  end ;  to  termi- 
nate, to  result. 

*  6- yen-tu-a -tion,    *.      [Eng.    eventu(ate) ; 

•ation.]  A  falling  out  or  resulting ;  a  happen- 
ing, a  coming  to  pass. 

eV-er,  *«Bf-re,  *»v-ere,  *eav-er,*ev-ere, 

adv.  [A.S.  Okfre,  related  to  A.8.  dwa  =  Goth. 
aiw  =  ever ;  Lat.  cevum  ;  Or.  aiuiv  (awn)  =  an 
age.] 

1.  At  all  times  ;  always. 

"  Beo  I*  eutr  on  and  schal  been."— Ancrtn  Kiwle,  p. «. 

2.  At  all  times  ;  continually. 

"[I]  ntr  followed  mln  appetlt.* 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  «.*>*. 

3.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period ;  on  any 
occasion. 

"  Alle  the  iooth  sawes 
That  Salomon  aeide  evtre."       P.  Plowman,  I.6M. 

4.  In  any  degree  ;  to  any  extent. 

5.  A  word  of  enforcement  or  emphasis  ;  as, 
As  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  so— i.e.,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  done  so. 

"That  pone  in  your  baud  lias  a  twin  brother,  at 
Uke  him  as  ner  he  can  look.*— Dryden:  Spanith 
friar,  a  ». 

H  (1)  Ever  to :  To  whatever  extent  or  degree. 

(2)  For  ever: 

(a)  Eternally  ;  to  perpetuity. 


"  Tliis  is  my  uame  for  ner.  '—Siodiu  Iii.  It. 
(6)  For  an  indefinite  period ;  during  life, 
(e)  It  Is  frequently  reduplicated  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis. 

"  The  meeting  point*  the  fatal  look  dissever 
Prom  the  fair  head, /or  ever  and  for  ever." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  III  153, 154. 

(3)  For  ever  and  a  day:  Forever,  eternally. 
(Colloq.) 

(4)  Ever  among :   Ever  and  anon,  now  and 
then. 

"And  ever  amonc, 
A  rnayden  SOUK 

Lullay,  byby,  lullay." 

Carol  of  Ibth  century. 

(5)  Ever  and  anon :  Now  and  then,  at  one 
time  and  another. 

"  And  ever  and  anon,  with  ray  red. 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  dye." 

Speiuer:  F.  0...  11  U.  41. 

IT  (1)  Ever  is  largely  used  in  composition 
with  the  sense  of  always,  continually :  as, 
Ever-active,  ever-burning,  ever-memorable,  ever- 
new,  ever-open,  ever-waking,  ever-watting,  Azc. 

(2)  It  is  also  added  to  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, to  give  an  indefinite  force :  as,  who- 
ever, whatever,  whomsoever,  wherever,  whither- 
soever, &c. 

*eV-er,  •eav'-er,  o.  &  *.  [Fr.  ivraie  = 
the  darnel,  from  ivre  =  intoxicated,  so  called 
from  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  darnel 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  (See  Etym.). 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound), 
ever  grass,  s. 

Bat. :  Lolium  perenne. 

iv  -  er ;-  bub'  -  bllng,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and 
bubbling.]  Bubbling  up  with  perpetual 
murmur. 

"  Panting  murmur*,  still'd  out  of  her  breast. 
That  everbubbling  spring."  C'nuAuw. 

*  Sv-er-dur'-lng,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and  during.} 
Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever ;   eternal,  un- 
changing. 

"  Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  tverduring  gates."       Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  207. 

*  ev-er-eft,    adv.    [Eng.    ever ;    -eft.]    After- 
wards, after. 

"  And  erertft  more  alyve  to  ben." 

Shoreham,  p.  124. 

•  eV-er-ferne,  ».    [Eng.  ever  (?),  and  fern.] 

Bot. :  A  fern,  Polypodium  vulgare.  (Gerard  ; 
Britten  £  Holland.) 

•  eV-er-f ired,  a.      [Eng.   ever,  and  flred. 
Continually  burning.  • 

".Quench  the  guards  of  the  werflred  pole." 

Bhakeip. :  Othello,  a  1. 

eV-er-glade,  ».  [Eng.  ever,  and  glade.]  A 
low  marshy  tract  of  country,  inundated  with 
water  and  interspersed  with  patches  or  por- 
tions covered  with  high  grass.  (American.) 

eV-er-green,  a.  &  ».    [Eng.  ever,  and  green.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :   Always  green ;  always  retaining 
its  verdure. 

"The  juice,  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be 
exhaled  by  the  sun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen."— 
Arouthnot:  On  Alimeriti. 

2.  Fig. :  Always  young  or  fresh. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  plant  "  always  green,"  that 
is,  having  leaves  upon  it  all  the  year  round. 
In  thu  generality  of  cases  the  leaves  last  for 
more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  years,  falling 
in  spring  and  autumn,  after  their  successors 
have  reached  a  state  of  high  development. 
Examples,  the  Holly  and  the  Laurel.  In  some 
instances,  one  set  of  leaves  lasts  for  several 
years.  Examples,  some  Conifer*. 

evergreen-beech,  i. 

Bot. :  Fagut  betuloides. 

evergreen  diver,  *.    [OLIVER.] 

evergreen-oak,  *. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Ilex. 

evergreen-thorn, «. 

Bot. :  Cratcegus  Pyracantha. 

•ev-er-lch,  »«ev-eaBlc,  *ev-er-ilc, 
*ev-er-ilk,  *ev-er-ych,  *  ev-er-yche, 

a.    |  A.b.   txfer,  cefre  —  ever,  and  ale,  Ac.  = 
each.]    Every,  each. 

"  fuerUe  bale, 
And  euerilc  »  under,  and  eurHtc  wo." 

Uenriu  t  Exodut,  M. 


ev-er  last  Ing,  »  ev  er  last  yng,  *  6T- 
er-last-ynge,  a.,  *.,  &  adv.  [Eng.  MMT, 
and  lasting.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lasting  or  enduring  without  end ;  per- 
petual, eternal. 

"  The  Joye  of  God.  he  sayth,  is  perdurable,  that  1s  to 
say,  everleutina."— Chaucer :  Tale  of  Melilteui. 

2.  Perpetual ;  continuing  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

"  As  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlasting,  so  Is 
the  covenant,  and  they  expired  together."— Bithof 
Taylor  :  Rule  of  Contcience.  bk.  ii..  ch.  it.,  rule  1. 

3.  Endless,    continual,    without  intermis- 
sion :  as,  everlasting  disputes,  everlasting  argu- 
ments.  (Colloq.) 

EL  Botany  : 

1.  Not  changing  colour  when  dried.   [Evn- 
LASTING  FLOW-F.US.] 

2.  Perennial.    [EVERLASTING  PEA.] 

B.  As  tubstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Eternity. 


2.  (With  the  def.  article):  The  Deity,  the 
Eternal  Being. 

-  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  .  .  . 
Or  that  the  Etcrlatting  had  not  fixed 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter." 

'Hliakeip.  :  Hamlet,  i.  t, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PL):      Plants  generally  belonging 
.  to  the  order  Composite,  the  flowers  of  which 

retain  their  colour  when  dried.  They  are 
brought  into  requisition  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c.  They  mostly  belong  to  the  genera  Heli- 
chrysum,  Helipterum,  Autennaria,  Gnapha- 
lium,  &c.  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  16, 
1876.) 

2.  Fabric* :  A  woollen  material  for  shoes, 
&c. 

"  A  stuff  by  drapers  most  pgeudonymonsly  termed 
everliittitifj."-  Barham :  Ingoldtby  Legendt;  Jarvii1 
Wig. 

*  C.  As  adv.  :  Everlastingly. 
IT  (1)  Mountain  everlasting: 

Bot. :  The  Mountain  Cudweed,  or  Cat's  ear, 
Gnaphalium  dioicum. 
(2)  Moor  everlasting: 
Bot. :  Antennaria  dwica. 

everlasting-flowers, «.  pi.  [E VERLAST- 

ING,  B.  II.  l.J 

everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathy rus  latifolius,  so  called  because 
it  is  perennial.  [EVERLASTING,  A.  II.  2.] 

eV-er-laBt'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  everlasting; 

-ly.] 

1.  For  ever,  eternally.  In  perpetuity,  per- 
petually. 

"  And  sound  Thy  praises  everlatttnaly." 

Wordtvrorth  :  To  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Continually,  unceasingly,  without  inter- 
mission.   (Colloq.) 

Sv-er-last'-Ing-ne'ss,  *  ey-er-last-yng- 

nesse,  a.  i.Eng.  everlasting;  -ness.]  Thr 
quality  or  state  of  being  everlasting  ;  eternity. 

••  The  Lord  that  dwelleth  In  euertattingneue."-~ 
Wycliffe:  liaiah  IviL  15.  (Purvey.) 

Sv'-er-liv-lng,  a.    [Eng.  ever,  and  living.) 

1.  Living  without  end  ;  eternal ;  .immortal ; 
having  eternal  existence. 

"  In  that  he  Is  niau,  he  received  light  from  the 
Father,  as  from  the  fountain  of  that  evrrlaitinf 
Deity."— Hooker :  Kccltt.  I'oHtg. 

2.  Unceasing,  continual,  unintermitted. 

"  That  most  glorious  house,  that  glistereth  bright 
With  burning  stars  aud  everlivtng  fires." 

Stienier:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  M. 

ev-er  more,  *  ev  er  mo,  *  ev  er  mare, 

adv.    [Eng.  ever,  and  more.] 

1.  For  ever  ;  always,  eternally,  perpetually. 

"  Betere  is  tholien  whyle  sore,  then  mourneii  erer- 
mort."  Lyric  Poemt,  p.  2». 

2.  Continually,  ever,  at  all  times. 

"  And  be  for  evermore  beguiled." 

Wordsworth :  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

e  ver'-Hl  a,  s.  [Or.  eiepi^jt  (euernls)  =  sprout- 
ing, flourishing  :  «u  (eu)  =  well,  and  ipvor, 
(ernos)  =  a  young  sprout,  shoot,  or  scion.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  order  Parmeliacew 
(q.v.).  Evernia  pninastri  is  common  on  trees, 
but  does  not  often  produce  fruit.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  astringent  and  a  t'ebrif  nge.  It  can  also  be 


Hte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  03-  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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used  fbr  dyeing.  Formerly  it  was  ground  down 
with  starch  to  make  hair-powder,  and  it  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum  in  calico- 
printing.  E.  vulpina,  the  Ulfmossa  (Wolfs 
cap)  of  the  Swedes,  is  said  by  the  common 
people  to  be  poisonous  to  wolves,  but  the 
allegation  is  doubtful. 

*  -ver'-nio,    o.     [Eng.,    &c.  Evern(ia);  -ic.] 
Belonging  to  or  In  any  way  connected  with 
the  genus  Evernia  (q.v.). 

evernic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CirH10O7.  An  acid  contained,  in 
Evernia  prunastri. 

e-ver-ni-nlc,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  evern(ia);  -in 
(Chem.),  and  suff.  -ic.]  For  def.  see  the  com- 
pound. 

evcrninic  acid, 

Chem.  :  CaH^O^  Obtained  by  boiling  Ever- 
nic acid  with  baryta.  It  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  needles,  which  melt  at  157°,  and  is 
colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

e-ver-rlc'-u-lum,  *•  [Lat.  =  a  drag-net; 
everro  =  to  "sweep  out] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  somewhat  resembling 
a  spoon,  designed  to  clear  the  bladder  from 
fragments  of  calculi,  after  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

*i-ver'se,  v.t.  [Lat.  eversus,  pa.  par.  of 
everto  =  to  overthrow  :  r.  =  out,  and  verto  = 
to  turn.]  To  overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  upset 

"  The  foundation  of  this  principle  is  totally  everted 
by  the  ingenious  commentator  upon  immaterial 
beings."—  GlamriU:  Seeptit  Scimt\jlca,  ch.  IT. 

*  S-ver'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  eversio,  from  eversus, 
pa.  par.  of  everto.]    The  act  of  overthrowing, 
overturning,  or  upsetting. 

"Supposing  overturning!!  of  their  old  errour  to  be 
the  rvertion  of  their  well-established  governments."  — 
Bp.  Taylor  :  Casei  of  Corurienct. 

1  Eversion  of  the  eyelids  :  [ECTBOPIUM]. 

*  S-ver'-sIve,  a.     [Lat.  evers(us),  pa.  par.  of 
everto;  Eng.  adj.  sun",  -ive.]    Tending  or  de- 
signed to  overthrow  ;  subversive. 

"A  maxim  .  .  .  eveniv*  of  all  Justice  and  morality." 
—Dr.  Otddet.  (Oailvie.) 

i-vert',  v.t.    [Lat  everto  =  to  overthrow.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  upset. 

"A  process  is  valid,  if  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judge 
i»notyet«wt«<Jandoverthrown."—  Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  turn  inside  out  ;  to  turn  outwards. 

«V-e-ry\  *»v-er-»lc,   *  SBV-er-elche, 

*  ev-er-ecli,  *  ev-er-elch,  *  ev-reche, 

*  ev-er-ilc,    *  ev-er-ilk,    *  ev-lr-icli, 
*ev-ir-yo)ae,  *  ev-yr-iche,  *ev-lr-ilk, 
"  ev-er-ych,    *  ev-er-uche,    *  ev-er- 
ulk,   a.      (Lit.  =  every  each  ;   A.S.  dkfre  = 
ever,  and  celc  =  each.] 

1.  Each  of  a  number  or  collection  ;  all  of 
the  parts  which  constitute  a  whole  considered 
lingly. 

"  He  wolde  thresh,  and  tberto  dike  and  delve, 
For  Cristes  sake  for  eaery  poure  wight." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.  (ProL),  51S. 

*  2.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  used  abso- 
lutely. 

"The  virtue  and  force  of  every  of  these  three  la 
shrewdly  allayed."—  Hammond  :  Fundamental*. 

3.  Each. 

"  The  king  made  this  ordinance,  that  every  twelve 
years  there  should  be  set  forth  two  ships."—  Bacon. 

^1  Every  now  and  then:  At  short  intervals  ; 
with  short  intermissions. 


d-y',  s.    [Eng.  every,  and  body.] 
Every  person,  every  one. 

"  Everybody  affected  to  be  for  It  ;  and  everybody  was 
really  against  it."—  J/acaulan  :  niit.Eng..  ch.  xxiii. 

eV-e-ry-day,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  every,  and  day.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  To  be  met  with,  used,  or  found 
at  any  time  ;  common,  ordinary,  usual. 

"  This  was  no  everyday  writer."—  Pope,  in  Jnhntrm'i 
Ufa  of  AXmtide. 

B.  4s  adv.  :  On  each  or  every  day  ;  always, 
continually. 

eV-e-ry-tWng,  s.    [Eng.  every,  and  thing.] 

1.  One  and  all  of  the  things  making  up  a 
whole. 

2.  Of  the  highest  importance. 

"For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes 
ererything."—Uacaul<iii  :  Hilt.  Stiff.,  ch.  zzv. 

eV-e-r*-where,  *  er-er-i-liwar,  '  eav- 
er-i-nwer,   adv.     [Eng.  ever  (A.S.  ocfre); 


Mid.  Eng.  ihwar  (A.S.  gehwcer)  =  everywhere.] 
In  every  place,  in  all  places. 

*  eves  ,  s.    [EAVES.] 

*  eves'-drdp,  v.i.  &  t.   [Enf  .  eves  -  eaves,  and 
drop.} 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  listen  to  or  try  to  catch  the 
conversation  of  others. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  try  to  catch  the  conversation 
or  words  of. 

"  Tis  not  to  listenfat  the  doors  of  parliament,  or  to 
evetdrop  the  council-chamber."  —  Abp.  Bancroft.:  Serm., 
p.  15&.  . 

*  eves'  -drSp-per,  s.  [Eng.  evesdrop;  -er.]  One 
who  tries  to  catch  the  conversation  or  words 
of  others,  a  listener. 

"  What  makes  you  listen  there  T  Get  farther  off  ; 
I  preach  not  to  tliee,  thou  wicked  evetdropper."— 
Dryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  11.  a. 

*  S-ves'-tl-gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  evestigo,  from  e  = 
out,  vestigo  =  to  trace  ;  vestigium  =  a  foot- 
step.]   To  investigate,  to  search  out. 

»  eV-St,  s.    [Err,  s.] 

*  e-vi'-brate,  v.i.    [Lat.  evibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
evibro  =  to  set  in  motion.]    To  vibrate,  to 
shake.    [VIBRATE.] 


,  v.t.  [Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evince  = 
to  conquer,  to  overcome,  to  demonstrate  : 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  vineo  =  to  conquer.] 

*  1.  To  prove,  to  evince,  to  demonstrate. 

"This  nervous  fluid  has  never  been  discovered  in 
live  animals  by  the  senses,  however  assisted  ;  nor  its 
necessity  evicted  by  any  cogent  experiment"—  Cheyne. 

*  2.  To  take  away  or  recover  by  process  of  law. 

"  His  lands  were  evicted  from  him."  —  King  Jamet. 

3.  To  dispossess  of  by  legal  process  ;  to  ex- 
pel or  eject  from  lands  or  tenements  by  law. 

"  The  law  of  England  would  speedily  evict  them  out 
of  their  possession,  and  therefore  they  held  it  the  best 
policy  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  English  law."—  Davit*  : 
On  Ireland. 

S-vio'-ttOH,  s.    [Lat.  evictio  ;  Fr.  eviction,  from 
Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evinco.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Proof,  evidence,  demonstra- 
tion, conclusive  testimony. 

"  A  plurality  of  voices  carries  the  question  in  all 
our  debates,  but  rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than 
an  eviction  of  the  right."—  L'  Estrange. 

II.  Law  :  The  act  of  dispossessing  by  the 
course  of  th«  law  ;  an  expelling  from  lands  or 
tenements  by  legal  proceedings  ;  an  ejectment. 

eV-I-dence,  s.     [Fr.,  from    Lat.  evidentia, 
from  evidens  =  visible,  evident  ;  Sp.  <fe  Port. 
evidencia;  Ital.  evidenza.]    [EVIDENT.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Proof,  especially  that  given  in  a  court  of 
law. 

2.  The  person  giving  testimony,  on  oath  or 
by  solemn  affirmation,  in  a  court  of  law. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic,  £c.  :  That  which  makes  truth  evi- 
dent, or  renders  it  evident  to  the  mind  that  it 
is  truth.    It  is  generally  limited  to  the  proof 
of  propositions  as  distinguished  from  axioms 
or  intuitions.      Evidence  is   of    two   kinds, 
demonstrative  and  probable.     Demonstrative 
evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that  no  person 
of  competent  intellect  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
conclusion  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  pre- 
mises.   Mathematics  rests  on  demonstrative 
evidence.    All  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are 
simply  deductions  from  the  definitions,  axioms 
being  assumed  and  postulates  granted.    But 
in  every  matter  involving  the  establishment  of 
a  concrete  fact  bearing  on  human  conduct, 
demonstrative  evidence  is  not  obtainable,  and 
the  mind  must  content  itself  with  probable  evi- 
dence.   Even  in  mathematics  the  premises  are 
not  concrete  facts  but  abstract  hypotheses. 
Probable  evidence  is  as  if  one  held  a  delicate 
balance  in  the  hand,  casting  into  one  scale  every 
atom  of  evidence  making  for  a  proposition, 
and  into  the  other  all  that  could  be  adduced 
against  it.    According  as  the  one  or  the  other 
scale  preponderates  the  proposition  is  accepted 
or  rejected.     Probable  evidence  may  be  of  all 
concei  vable  degrees,  from   the  faintest  pre- 
sumption to  almost  perfect  certainty.    For  a 
treatment  of  the  subject,  see  the  Introduction 
to  Butler's  Analogy  and  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic. 

2.  Law  :  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten, 
of  allegations  in  issue  between  parties.    The 
following  are  the  leading  rules  of  procedure. 
(1)  The  sole  object  and  end  of  evidence  being  to 
ascertain  the  several  disputed  points  or  facts 
in  issue,   no  irrelevant  evidence    should    be 


admitted.  (2)  The  point  in  issue  is  to  be  proved 
by  the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative. 
(3)  Hearsay  evidence  is  not  admitted.  Legal 
evidence  is  sometimes  divided  into  direct  and 
circumstantial.  In  courts  of  law  parole  evi- 
dence, that  is,  evidence  by  word  of  mouth,  is 
that  which  is  adopted,  while  in  investigations 
in  equity  written  evidence  by  affidavit  is  re- 
quired. Another  division  of  evidence  is  into 
Erimary  and  secondary.  The  production  of  a 
stter  is  primary  evidence  ;  the  effort  to  prove 
what  the  contents  of  a  lost  document  were 
is  secondary  evidence.  (Wharton.) 

3.  Apologetics:  The  evidences  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Scripture  are  external, 
internal,  and  collateral.  The  external  evidences 
are  those  which  tend  to  prove,  on  the  testimony 
of  other  writers,  that  the  books  were  written 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
The  internal  evidence  is  the  evidence  afforded 
by  reading  the  books  themselves,  and  noting 
to  what  extent  their  style,  subject-matter,  and 
moral  and  spiritual  tone  afford  evidence  in 
their  own  favor.  The  collateral  evidences  are 
those  brought  from  various  sources  to  supple- 
ment the  other  two. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evi- 
dence, proof,  and  testimony :  "  The  evidence  is 
whatever  makes  evident ;  the  testimony  is  that 
which  is  derived  from  an  individual— namely, 
testis,  the  witness.  Where  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses  concurs  with  the  testimony  of 
others  we  can  have  no  grounds  for  withhold- 
ing our  assent  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion; 
but  when  these  are  at  variance,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  pause.  The  evidence  may  compre- 
hend the  testimony  of  many  ;  the  testimony  is 
confined  to  the  evidence  of  one.  .  .  .  The  evi- 
dence serves  to  inform  and  illustrate  ;  the  testi- 
mony serves  to  confirm  and  corroborate :  we 
may  give  evidence  exclusively  with  regard  to 
things  ;  but  we  bear  testimony  with  regard  to 
persons.  .  .  .  The  evidence  andproo/are  both 
signs  of  something  existing  :  the  evidence  is 
an  evident  sign  ;  the  proof  is  positive  :  the 
evidence  appeals  to  the  understanding ;  the 
proof  to  the  senses  :  the  evidence  produces 
conviction  or  a  moral  certainty  ;  the  proof 
produces  satisfaction  or  a  physical  certainty. 
.  .  .  The  evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
moral  or  intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed 
mostly  for  facts  or  physical  objects.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral  or 
intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed  mostly  for 
facts  or  physical  objects.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itself ;  the 
proof  is  always  external."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ev'-i-den9e,  v.t.    [EVIDENCE,  s.] 

1.  To  make  evident,  to  show,  to  disclose, 
to  discover. 

"  Although  the  same  truths  be  elicited  and  expli- 
cated by  the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  art 
more  clearly  evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man.** 
—Hale :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  evince,  to 
make  plain  or  clear. 

"To  evidence  this  let  us  consider  the  judge  in  the 
three  great  qualifications  of  wisdom.  Justice,  and 
power.  —GlanviU :  Serm.  viiL 

eV-I- denser,  s.  [Eng.  evidence);  •«•.]  A 
witness  ;  one  who  gives  evidence. 

"To  restore  him  to  the  state  of  an  evidencer.'— 
North :  Examen,  p.  259. 

eV-i-dent,  *ev-y-dent,  a.  «fe  *.  [Fr.,  from 
Lai.  evidens,  pr.  par.  of  evideo  —  to  see  clearly : 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  video  =  to  see  ;  Sp.,  Port, 
and  Ital.  evidente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Open  or  plain  to  the  sight ;  visible. 
2.  Open,  plain,  or  clear  to  the  mental  eye 
manifest,  obvious. 

"  It  is  evident,  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense  have  proved  obscure 
uuto  the  understanding."— Broune :  Vulgar  Xrroun. 

*  3.  Conclusive. 

"  Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her 
More  evident  than  this/' 

ShaXetp  :  Cymbeline,  IL  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law:  That  which  proves  or  corrobo- 
rates anything ;  specifically,  a  writ  or  title- 
deed  by  which  property  is  proved.  In  this 
sense  generally  used  in  the  plural  (evidents). 

ev-i-den-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
evident;  -ial.]  Affording  evidence  or  proof; 
proving  clearly  or  conclusively. 

"  If  it  might  be  allowed  me.  I  would  fain  distin- 
guish all  miracles  into  providential  and  evidential 
ones.  Those  should  be  evidential  ones,  which  God 
enables  men  to  work  in  order  to  gain  belief."— nut- 
wood :  Ettay  on  ifiraclet.  p.  2SS. 


boll,  b£y;  poUt,  J6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus.  $hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  yenophon.  exist,    ph  =  f. 
tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -Bion  =  shun;    tion.  -at on  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  OeL 
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*v-I  -den'-  tial  ly  (tlal  as  shad),  adv.   [Eng. 
evidential  ;  -ly.]    In  an  evidential  manner. 


,  adv.    [Eng.  evwten/;  -ly.J 
L  In  a  plain,  evident,  or  visible  manner  ; 
visibly. 
2.  Clearly,  manifestly,  obviously,  undeniably. 

"There  was  at  first  much  murmuring  ;  but  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidently  just  that  all  government*  but 
one  speedily  acquiesced.  —  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  A'ny..  ch.  ix. 

eV-i-  dent-  ness,  ».  [Eng.  evident;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  evident  ;  clear- 
ness, obviousness. 

ev  I-dents,  s.  pi.    [EVIDENT,  B.] 

eV-i-di-ble,  a.  [Eng.e*id(en«e);-iWe.]  Capa- 
ble of  bearing  evidence. 

"By  theothes  of  divers  endible  witntsMS."—  rort- 
Mir*  /Maria  (  1647).  p.  21. 

*  e-vig-U-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evigilatio,  from 
evigilatum,  sup.  of  evigilo  =  to  watch  :  «  s 
out,  fully,  and  fiyiio  =  to  watch  ;  vigil  = 
watchful,  wakeful.]  A  waking,  a  watching. 

"The  eviffilation  of  the  animal  powers,  when  Adam 
awoke."—  Biblioth.  Biblica  {Oxf.  1790),  i.  1(7. 


e-vel,  *  e-velle,  *  e-vylL  *  e-vill, 
*  i-fel,  *  i-vel,  *  y-vel,  o.  ,  adv.,  a  s.  [A.8. 
yfel;  cogn.  with  Dut.  euvel;  O.  H.  Oer.  ujtt; 
fi.  H.  Ger.  ubel;  Ger.  ubel.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Of  persons  or  animals  : 

1.  Haying  bad  qualities  of  any  kind  ;  not 
good  ;  wicked. 

2.  Mischievous,  cruel,  ravenous. 

"An  nil  beast  hath  devoured  him."—  0*n.  xxivii.  88. 

3.  Morally  bad,  depraved. 

"  All  evyli  man  oute  of  hys  evell  treasure  bryngeth 
forth  etelt  thyuges."—  Xu.lt.  x.  11.    (Bible.  1441.) 
H,  Of  things: 

1.  Wicked,  bad,  corrupt. 

"  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ?  '—Matt.  zz.  14. 

2.  Shameful,  disgraceful. 


3.  Unhappy,  miserable,  sad,  unfortunate, 
nnpropitious,  unlucky. 

"The  people  heard  evil  tidings."— Sxod.  zzziii.  4. 

4.  Bad,  wrong ;  producing  unfortunate  re- 
mits. 

"Thrughe  evelle  couuseille  was  slayne  fulle  snelle." 
Robert  of  Otoucttter,  ] 


6.  Miserable,  unfortunate. 


,  p.  49S. 


*  B.  As  adverb  : 

L  Not  well ;  ill,  badly. 

"  How  evil  it  beseems  thee  1" 

Shaketp. :  3  ntmry  VI.,  IT.  T. 

2.  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  depraved  manner. 

3.  Unfortunately,  unluckily,  miserably. 

"  It  went  evil  with  his  house.'  —1  Chron.  Til.  28. 

4.  Unkindly,  cruelly. 

"The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  as  and  afflicted  us." 
—Deut.  xxvL  6. 

5.  With  reproach,  slander,  or  contumely. 
"  Why  am  I  nil  spoken  of  ?  "—1  Cor.  x.  to. 

^  See  also  the  compounds. 
C.  As  substantive : 

4.  Anything  which  injures,  displeases,  or 
causes  pain  or  suffering. 

"  We  must  do  good  against  evil." 

Shakap. :  All'i  Well.  li.  s. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  ill. 

"  That  I  may  bear  my  eeili  alone." 

aitaJsap.  :  Twelfth  Night,  li.  \. 

3.  Depravity  or  corniption  of  heart ;  malig- 
nity ;  a  wicked,  depraved,  or  corrupt  disposi- 
tion. 


4.  The  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

"  Farewell,  remorse  !  all  good  to  me  is  lost. 
KfH.  be  thou  in.-,  good."     Milton :  P.L.,  IT.  110. 

5.  A  malady  or  disease  ;  as,  the  king's  evil. 

"  What's  the  disease  he  means? 
Tis  called  the  ntt."       Hhakeip.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  S. 

*  6.  A  bad  quality,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

"The  principal  evil*  that  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
women,"— Shahup. :  At  You  Like  It,  111  2. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evil, 
•Karm,  and  misfortune:  "Evil  in  its  limited 
application  is  taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitude ;  it  is  that  which  is  evil  without 
any  mitigation  or  qualification  of  circum- 
stances. The  misfortune  is  a  minor  evil;  it 
depends  upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances 
of  the  individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune  in  one 


respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  another.  In  one 
respect,  therefore,  the  misfortune  is  but  a  partial 
evil :  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable,  that  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral  agent ; 
but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  are  controllable  or  otherwise  by  human 
foresight.  The  evd  which  Ix-falls  a  man  is 
opposed  only  to  the  good  which  he  in  general 
experiences ;  but  the  misfortune  is  opposed  to 
the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  endured 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may  ; 
it  is  a  misfortune  for  an  individual  to  come  in 
the  way  of  having  this  evil  brought  on  him- 
self :  his  own  relative  condition  in  the  scale 
of  being  is  here  referred  to.  The  harm  and 
misc/iie/are  species  of  minor  evils;  the  former 
of  which  is  much  less  specific  than  the  latter, 
both  in  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
A  person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that 
are  not  known  ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him 
from  some  positive  and  immediate  circum- 
stance. .  .  .  Ki'il  and  misfortune  respect 
persons  only  as  the  objects  :  harm  and  mix- 
chief  are  said  of  inanimate  things  as  the  ob- 
ject." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  evil  and  bad, 
see  BAD. 

f  Obvious  compounds :  Evil-affected  (Acts 
xiv.  2);  evil-boding,  evil-favoured  (Bacon),  with 
its  derivative  evil-favouredness  (Deut.  xvii.  i.) ; 
evil-minded  (Dryden) ;  evil-omened,  evil-starred 
(Tennyson :  Locksley  Hall,  157),  &c. 

*  evil  eyed,  a.    Malicious  ;  looking  with 
an  evil  eye,  or  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  hatred,  or 
bad  design. 

"Nor  can  you  rationally  hone  to  keep  your  peace 
any  longer,  than  whilst  the  uvil-eyal  factious  want 
power  to  break  it."— Dean  Pierce:  Sermont  (Hay  29, 
1661).  p.  84. 

*  evil-wilier,   *.      An   evil-disposed   or 
malevolent  person. 

" Oure  comouue  eiiimyis  and  tvill-willfrii."—ttund : 
To  Uothwell.  hi  Keith' i  Hitt..  p.  .181. 

*  evil-willy,   •  evil  Willie,  o.     indis- 
posed, malevolent. 

e-vil-do'-er,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  doer.]  One 
who  acts  wickedly  or  against  the  law ;  a 
wrong-doer,  a  malefactor. 

".Whereas  they  speak  evil  against  you  as  et'ildoert, 
they  may  by  your  good  works  glorify  God.''— 1  Peter 
ii.  12. 

*e'-vll-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  evil;  -ly.]  In  an  evil 
manner  ;  not  well. 

"  Wonder  of  good  deeds  erilly  bestow'd." 

Shaketp. :  Timon,  IT.  8. 

*  e  vil  ness,  *  e  vil  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  evil ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  evil ; 
badness,  wickedness,  viciousness. 

"  The  moral  goodness  and  congriiity.  or  evilneu.  un- 
fltness,  and  unreasonableness  of  moral  or  natural 
actions,  falls  not  within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty." 
—Hale.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.ll. 

e  vil  speak  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  speaking.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  speaking  ill  of  others  ; 
slander,  calumny,  defamation. 

"  Wherefore  laying  aside  all  malice  and  all  guile, 
and  hypocrisies  and  envies,  and  all  eviltpeakinat."— 
I  Peter  li.  1. 

e- vil  wish  ing,  «.  [Eng.  evil,  and  wishing.] 
Wishing  ill  or  harm  to  ;  having  no  good  will ; 
ill-disposed  ;  evil-minded. 

"  They  heard  of  this  sudden  going  out,  in  a  country 
fall  of  tvilwuhin'j  minds  towards  him. '—Kidney. 

e-vJl-WOr'-ker,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  worker.] 
One  who  works  ill  or  harm  to  others  ;  an  evil- 
doer. 

"Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  rvilworkeri."— Philip- 
piani  iii  2. 

5-vin'oe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  evinco  =  to  overcome  : 
«  =  out,  fully,  and  vinco  =  to  conquer  ;  Ital. 
evincere.]    [Evicr.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

"  Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced." 

Milton;  P.  K.,  iv.  23*. 

2.  To  prove  beyond  a  doubt ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  Tradition  then  is  disallowed 
When  not  evinced  by  Scripture  to  be  true." 

Uryden  :  Bind  t  Pantlitr,  11.  MO. 

3.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

"When  men  ninr.e  a  disposition  to  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  guides  selected  with  care  and  discretion." 
—Mr  0.  C.  l.ewii :  Autlmrity  in  Matter  of  ffiuory. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  prove  ;  to  furnish  proof. 

"  The  'accuser  complains,  the  witness  evinceth,  the 
judge  sentences."— Bp.  Ball :  Caiet  of  Contcirnce. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  evince  and 
to  prow,  see  PROVE. 


*  e-vln  90-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evince;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  evincing,  demonstrating,  or  proving. 

"The  enticement  thereof  may  give  rise  to  many 
trials."— BoyU:  Work,,  ii.  «a. 

*8-vin'-oI-l>le,o.  [Eng.  evina(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  proved  or  demonstrated ;  de- 
monstrable ;  capable  of  proof. 

"Implanted  Instincts  In  brutes  are  in  themselves 
highly  reasonable  and  useful  to  their  ends,  and  evin- 
cible by  true  reason  to  be  such." — Hale :  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  62. 

*  e-vln'-9i-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  evineib(U);  -ly.] 

In  a  manner  to  prove  or  force  conviction. 

*S-vin'-cive,  o.  [Eng.  evinc(e);  -ive.]  Tend- 
ing or  calculated  to  prove  or  demonstrate. 

'  e  -vir-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eviratus,  pa.  par.  of 
eviro:  e  =  out,  away,  and  vir  =  a  man.]  To 
emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  manhood. 

"  Not  to  speak  of  Orlgen  and  some  others  that  have 
voluntarily  evirated  themselve*."— Bithop  Hall:  Of 
Chrittian  Moderation.  i  4. 

*  e' -vir-ate,  a.    [Lat.  eviratus.]  Emasculated; 

castrated. 

"  A  verie  evirate  eunuch."—/*.  Holland :  Aminiantu 
MaretUimu,  p.  821. 

*  e-vir-a'-tton,  s.    [Lat.  eviratio,  from  evira- 

tus, pa.  par.  of  eviro.]     The  act  of  castrating 
or  emasculating ;  castration. 

"They  had  saved  the  children  of  O  reeks  from  evira- 
tion."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,004. 

S-vis'-9er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evisceratiis,  pa.  par. 
of  eviscero  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  viscera  =  the 
bowels.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disembowel ;  to  take  or  draw 
out  the  entrails  of. 

"  He  will  macerate  himself  like  a  spider."—  Burton  : 
A  not.  of  Melancholy,  p.  124. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  draw  out  of ;  to  clear,  to  free. 

"  The  philosophers  who  .  .  .  quietly  etntcerate  the 
problem  of  its  difficulty.  "—Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

S-vis-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  eviscero.]  The  act  or  process  of  evis- 
cerating or  disembowelling. 

*  ev'  it-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  evitabilis,  from  evito 
=  to  avoid  :    e  =  out,   away,   and   vito  —  to 
avoid.]  That  may  or  can  be  avoided,  shunned, 
or  escaped  ;  avoidable. 

"Of  two  such  euils,  being  not  both  eaitable,  the 
choice  of  the  less  is  not  euill7—  Booker :  Eccltt.  Polity. 
bit.  v.,  >9. 

*  eV-i-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  evitatus,  pa.  par.  of  evito 

=  to  avoid.]    To  avoid,  to  escape,  to  shun. 

"  Therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her."  Uluilcetp. :  Merry  Witet,  v.  4. 

*  ev  i  ta   tion,  s.    [Lat.  evttatio,  from  evito  = 
to  avoid.]    The  act  of  avoiding,  escaping,  or 
shunning. 

"  In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and 
enitntiun  of  solution  of  continuity."— Brecon. 

•e-vi'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  evito.]  To  avoid,  to  escape, 
to  shun. 

"  The  terroun  are  no  way  to  be  ei<ited."—Lnrd  Pru. 
Forbft:  ttejl.  on  Incred.  11740),  p.  81. 

*  e-yi-ter'-nal,  *  e-vi-ter-nall,  a.     [Lat. 

ceviternus,   from  cevum  =  age.]      [ETERNAL.] 
Eternal  ;  of  an  indefinitely  long  duration. 

*  e-vi-ter'-nal-ly,  adv    [Eng.  evitemal ;  -ly.] 

Eternally. 

"  The  Oodhead  is  eoiternatty  united  to  them  both." 
—Bp.  Hall :  Pauion  Sermon  (160»|. 

*  i-vi-ter'-ni-ty,  ».     [Low  Lat.  asviternita*, 
from   Lat.  asviternus,]    Enduring  indefinitely 
long  ;  eternity. 

"There  shall  we  iudissolubly  .  .  .  passe  an  t  niter- 
nity  of  blisse.'-«/>.  Sail .  InvWblt  World. 

e  vit   tato,  '.  [Lat.  e,  and  vittatus],  [VITTATE.] 
Bot. :  Without  vittce  (q.v.) 

6v  6  cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evoco  =  to  call  out :  e  =  out,  and  voco  =  to 
call.]  To  call  out  or  forth. 

"  He  ISaul)  bad  already  shown  sufficient  credulity. 
In  thlulcing  there  was  any  efficacy  in  magical  opera- 
tions to  eaocate  the  dead.  —  Stadthoutt :  Jtitt.  of  the 
Bible,  bk.  v.,  cb.  ill. 

*  iv-O^-oa'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  evocatifi,  from  evo- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  evoco;  Fr.  evocation.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  out  or  forth,  as  from 
concealment. 

"Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
Intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evoca- 
tion."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt  (Pref.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    «o.  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu     kw* 


evocator— ewe 
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2.  A  calling  or  summoning  from  one  tribunal 
to  another. 

*eV-4-ca-tdr,  «.  [Lat,  from  evocatus,  pa. 
par.  of  evoco.]  One  who  evokes  or  calls  forth. 

8-VO  ke,  v.t.  [Lat.  evoco  :  e  =  out,  and  voco  = 
to  call  ;  vox  =  a  voice  ;  Fr.  evoquer  ;  Sp.  evo- 
ear  ;  Ital.  evocare.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  call  out,  to  summon 
forth. 

"  The  only  business  and  use  of  this  character,  in  to 
open  the  subject  in  a  long  prologue,  to  evoke  the  devil, 
and  summon  the  court.  —  Wartan  :  Bin.  of  Sag. 
Poetry,  ii.  82«. 

*  2.  Law  :  To  remove  from  one  tribunal  to 
another. 

"  The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome  ."—  Burnt.  (  Webiter.) 

*ev-4-lat-rc,  *  ev-6-lat-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
evolatum,  sup.  of  evolo  =  to  fly  away  :  e  =  out, 
and  volo  =  to  fly.]  Apt  to  fly  away. 

*  eV-&-la'-tion,  s.  fLat.  evolatum,  sup.  of 
evolo  =  to  fly  away.]  The  act  of  flying  away. 

"Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  soul  ready  to 
ount,  up  towards  that  heaven  which  is*  open  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  in  that  act  of  evolution  puts  itself  into 


mount,  up  towards  that  heaven  which  is*  open  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  in  that  act  of  evolution  puts  itself  into 
the  hands  of  those  blessed  angels."—  Bp.  Hall  :  The 


Christian,  }  13. 


e'-v6v-lute,  »•    [Lat.  evolntus,  pa.  par.  of  evolvo 
=  to  unroll  :  e  =  out,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

Geom.  :  A  curve  from  which  another  curve, 
'called  the  involute  or  evolvent,  is  described 


by  the  end  of  a  thread  gradually  wound  upon 
or  unwound  from  the  former.  The  figures  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  evolute— viz.,  the  circle — 
correspond  to  those  marking  the  evolvent. 

O-vi-lu'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  evolutio  =  an  unroll- 
ing, from  ev'ilutus,  pa.   par.  of  evolvo  =  to 
unroll ;    Fr.  evolution  ;    Sp.  evolution  ;  Ital. 
evoluzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 

"  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  little  saline 
bodies  was  preceded  by  almost  innumerable  evolu- 
tioru."— Boyle. 

(2)  The  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

"  The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting."— More:  Divine  Dialogue*. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  unravelling  or  development :  as,  the 
•volution  of  a  plot. 

(2)  A  change,  an  alteration. 

"  All  the  fash ionable  nolutiont  ol  opinion. "— Burte  : 
To  the  Sheriff*  of  BrittoL 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  A  Geol. :  The  development  of  this 
world  and  of  the  solar  system,  if  not  of  all 
stellar  systems,  from  a  fine  mist  or  nebula. 
Prof.  Huxley  says,  "  Nor  is  the  value  of  the 
doctrine    of   evolution    to    the    philosophic 
thinker  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  applies 
the  same  method  to  the  living  and  the  non- 
living world,  and  embraces  in  one  stupendous 
analogy  the  growth  of  a  solar  system  from 
molecular  chaos,  the  shaping  of  the  earth  from 
the  nebulous  cubhood  of  its  youth,  through 
innumerable  changes  and  immeasurable  ages 
to  the  present  form,  and  the  development  of  a 
living  being  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  proto- 
plasm we  term  a  germ."    [2.]    (Prof.  Huxley: 
Anniversary  Address,  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
xxv.  (1869),  p.  xlvii.) 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  The  same  as  EPIOENESIS  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  development  hypothesis,  or  theory 
(q.v.).    In  its  extreme  form  it  traces  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  to  one  very  low 
form  of  life,  consisting  of  a  minute  cell,  and 
supposes  this  cell  produced  by  o"  from  inor- 
ganic matter  by  some  occult  process  which 
used  to  be  formerly  called  spontaneous  gene- 
ration.   Of  this  advanced  school,  Professor 


Haeckel  may  be  taken  as  the  representative. 
With  a  more  moderate  school  of  thought  the 
great  name  of  Darwin  is  associated.  He  never 
withdrew,  even  from  the  last  edition  of  his 
Origin  of  Species,  the  sentence  in  which  he 
intimates  his  belief  that  life  may  have  "  been 
originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few 
forms  or  into  one."  A  living  being  of  very 
simple  and  low  organization  once  obtained,  all 
animals  and  plants  were  evolved  or  developed 
from  it  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  (For 
the  process,  see  DARWINISM.)  Some  small 
approach  to  the  physical  structure  of  man  is 
supposed  to  be  traceable  in  the  humble  and 
shell-less  molluscs  called  Ascidians,  whence 
man's  line  of  ancestry  ran  through  the  lower 
Vertebrata,  the  Monotrematous  Mammals, 
other  orders  of  the  class,  and  finally  the 
Anthropoid  Apes.  In  this  view  both  Darwin 
and  Haeckel  essentially  agree.  (See  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man,  and  Haeckel's  Evolution  of 
Man.)  In  the  long  series  of  evolutions,  the 
continual  tendency  was  for  the  simple  to 
develop  into  the  complex,  or  for  an  organ 
which  at  first  had  several  functions  to  fulfil  to 
become  specialized.  The  more  generalized 
forms  are  looked  for  in  the  older  rocks,  whilst 
as  more  and  more  recent  strata  are  examined, 
the  organisms  met  with  are  those  highly 
specialized.  Evolution  prescribes  no  limits 
to  the  perfection  of  bodily  and  mental  organi- 
zation which  the  human  race  may  ultimately 
reach. 

"Still  less  Is  there  any  necessary  antagonism  be- 
tween either  of  these  doctrines  and  that  of  Evolution, 
which  embraces  all  that  is  sound  in  both  Catastro- 
phismand  Uniformitarianism."— Prof,  Huxley:  An- 
nivertary  Ac  irea,  Quar.  Jour.  Geot.  Soc.,  xxv.,  p. 
xlvii. 

3.  Geom. :  The  opening  or  unfolding  of  a 
curve,  and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 

"  The  equable  evolution  of  the  periph^y  of  a  circle, 
or  any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual  approach  of  the 
circumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do 
meet  together,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbend  '  so  that 
the  same  line  becomes  successively  a  less  arch  of  a  re- 
ciprocally greater  circle,  till  at  length  they  turn  into 
a  straight  line." — Harris. 

It.  Math. :  The  extraction  of  roots  from  any 
given  power ;  the  reverse  of  involution  (q.v.). 

5.  Mil. :  The  changes  of  position,  form  of 
dra wing-up,  &c.,  bv  which  the  disposition  of 
troops  is  changed  according  to  the  necessities 
of  defence  or  attack. 

e-v6-lu'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ol.] 
The  same  as  EVOLUTIONARY  (q.v.). 

5-v6-lu'-tion-ar-&  a.  [Eng.  evolution ;  -ary.] 
Biol. :  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  evolution. 

"  Constituting  a  break  in  the  evolutionary  chain." — 
Athenaum.  March  4, 1882. 

e-vo-lu'-tion-ism,  s.  [Eng.  evolution ;  -ism.] 
The  theory  or  doctrine  of  evolution. 

"The  extreme  evolutionim  which  .  .  .  traces  all 
existence  back  to  a  lifeless  atom  or  gen-."  —  Brit. 
Quar.  Review,  October  1881,  p.  507. 

If  The  term  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley 
in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  1869.  Along  with  it  he  introduced 
also  the  terms  Catastroj-hism  and  Uniformita- 
rianism, the  three  words  being  designed  to 
discriminate  the  three  chief  schools  of  geologi- 
cal thought.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxv., 
p.  xxxix.) 

e-v6-lu'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ist.] 
One  holding  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  uniformity  and 
that  of  successive  catastrophes. 

"Collated  with  the  results  of  other  evolujionati 
elsewhere."— Atkrnteum,  March  4,  1882. 

e-v6Tve,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  evolvo  =  to  unroll :  e 
=  out,  and  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  fold.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*  L  Literally : 

1.  To  unfold,  to  unroll. 

"  They  expand  and  evolve  themselves  into  more  dis- 
tinction and  evidence  of  themselves."— Hale :  Origin 
of  Mankind,  p.  03. 

2.  To  throw  or  send  out ;  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  follow  through  intricacies  and  dis- 
clpse. 

"  There  needs  bnt  to  evolve  the  Philosopher's  idea." — 
ffurct :  Univenal  Poetry. 

2.  To  develop  ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or 
diffused ;  to  spread. 

"Ambrosial  odour 
Does  round  the  air  evolving  scents  diffuse." 

Prior :  Solomon,  III.  711. 


e-v5lved',  pa.  par.  k  a.    [EVOLVE.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb* 
2.  Bot. :  Unfolded. 

* 6  volve-ment,  ».  [Eng.  evolve;  -ment.l 
The  act  or  process  of  evolving ;  the  state  of 
being  evolved  ;  evolution., 

e-vSl'-vent,   ».    [Lat.    evolvens,   pa,  par.    of 
evolvo  —  to  unroll.] 
Geom. :  The  involute  of  a  curve.  [INVOLUTE.) 

e-vdT-ver,  s.  [Eng.  evolv(e);  -«r.J  One  who 
or  that  which  evolves. 

e-VoT-VU-liis,  *.  [A  dimin.  word  from  Lat. 
evolvo  =  to  roll  out — i.e.,  not  twining,  as  op- 
posed to  Convolvulus,  which  twines.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulaceae.  It  has 
entire,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  small  flowers. 
About  sixty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
tropical  America.  Several  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain. 

*  e-vdin'-It,  *  e-vom-et,  v.  t.    [Lat.  evomitra. 
pa.  par.  of  evomo=to  vomit  out :  e=out,  and 
vomo  =  to  vomit.)    To  emit,  to  reject. 

"Vnsaverye  morsels  evometed  for  Christ."— Unit; 
Image,  pt.  ii.  (Pref.) 

*  e-v6m  i-ta'-tion,  s.   [Eng.  evomit ;  -aiion.] 
The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

"By  eructation,. or  expiration,  or  fromitation."-< 
Swift  :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  \  4. 

*  e-vo-mi'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  eromitm,  pa.  par. 
of  evomo.]    The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

t  e-vSn'-^-mus,  s.   [Lat.  evonymo*.]  [Euomr- 

MUS.] 

e  -  vSs'  -  ml  -  a,  *.  [Latinized  form  of  Or. 
tvoo-fxoj  (euosmos)  =  sweet-smelling,  fragrant; 
e&  (eu)  well,  good,  and  ocr/a?}  (osmi)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cincho- 
neae,  family  Hamelidae.  It  has  red  flowers 
and  sweet-smelling  berries.  Evosmia  corymbosa 
is  poisonous,  and  according  to  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgh,  Indians  have  been  injured  by  using  it* 
wood  for  spits  on  which  to  roast  their  meat. 

e-VO'-va-e,  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Music:  An  artificial  word,  consisting  of  the 
vowels  in  Srculorum  Amen,  at  the  end  of  the 
Gloria  Patri.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
mnemonic  word  to  enable  singers  to  rendei 
the  several  Gregorian  chants  properly  ;  each 
letter  in  Evovae  standing  for  the  syllable 
whence  it  was  extracted.  The  author  of  the 
article  in  Smith's  Christian  Antiquities  says 
that  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views 
respecting  musical  accent.  A  modern  imita- 
tion of  the  word  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce, 
but  never  came  into  use.  It  remains  a  mere 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  more  obvious  means 
exist  of  expressing  accent. 

*  e-vul'-gate,  v.t.     [Lat.  evulgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  evulgo  =  to  make  common  or  public  :  e  = 
out,  and  vulgo=io  publish  among  the  people ; 
vutffus  =  the  common  people.]    To  publish,  to 
make  known,  to  divulge. 

e-vul-ga'-tton,  *.  [Lat.  evulgatus,  pa,  par. 
of  evulgo.]  The  act  of  publishing,  making 
known,  or  divulging.  i 

*  e-vul'ge,  v.t.    [Lat  evulgo.]    To  publish,  to 
make  public. 

"Not  with  any  intention  to  evuige  it.'— Pref.  t» 
Annot.  on  Browne't  Keligio  Medici. 

e-viir-sion,  s.  [Lat.  ewlsw,  from  evulsus,  pa. 
par.  of  evello=  to  plu«k  out:  e  =  out,  and 
vello  =  to  pluck.]  The  act  of  plucking  out 
or  off. 

"  The  instruments  of  evultion,  compression,  or  in- 
cision."— Browne:  Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

*  6W,  s.    [A.S.  ire,  edw;  Q.  H.  Ger.  eun.]    The 
yew  (q.v.). 

"Fyne  «w,  popler,  and  lynde*  faire." 

Ronaunt  of  the  Rote,  US*. 

ew-den-drlft,  *.    [EWINDRIFT.] 

ew-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  oot> 
ruption  of  odour.] 

1.  A  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  The  steam  of  a  boiling  pot. 

ewe  (1)  (pron.  n),  «.  [A.S.  eorou;  cogn.  with 
Dut  ooi :  Icel.  d ;  O.  H.  Ger.  auri,  owi  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ouwe;  Goth.  *aiai;  Lat.  ovis ;  Gr.  STf 
(ois);  Sansc.  avi;  Lithuanian  avis ;  Russ.  ovtM.] 
A  female  sheep. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
•«Un,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sUus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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ewe— exactness 


ewe-Cheese,  «.    Cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  ewes. 

ewe-gowan,  «. 

Sot.  :  The  Common  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis). 
(SoofcA.) 

*  ewe-neck,  s.    A  hollow  neck. 


*  ewe-necked,  a.     Having  a  hollow  in 
the  neck. 

"  Such  a  courser  !  ...  he  wmi  a  little  ewe-necked."— 
Barham :  Inaoldtby  Legendt ;  Grey  DulpMn. 

•  ewe  (2),  «.    [Yew.] 

eW-er  (ew  as  n),  *  enw-er,  *  ew  are, 
*  ew-ere,  «.  [O.  Fr.  *eiver,  *  ewaire,  *ew- 
eire,  from  O.  Fr.  *  ewe  =  water,  from  Lat 
aquaria  =  a  vessel  for  water  :  aqua  =  water] 
A  kind  of  pitcher  or  large  jug  for  water ;  a 
toilet  jug  with  a  wide  spout. 

"  The  golden  ever  a  maid  obsequious  brings. 
Replenished  from  the  cool  translucent  spring*.* 
Pope :  Homer'i  Odyuey,  L  179, 180. 

ew-est,ew-ous.rt.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Near- 
est ;  contiguous.  (Scotch.) 

-  To  be  sure  th 

Scott  :  Wavertry. 

ew-how,  ew-how,  interj.  [En.]  Oh  dear  I 
(Scotch.) 

"  Eichoa.  sirs  1  to  see  his  father's  son  at  the  like  ff 
tbae  feurless  follies  r— Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ill. 

ew  in  drift,  ew  en  drift  (ew  as  u),  *. 
[Etym.  doubtful.)  Suow  driven  by  the  wind  ; 
a  snow-drift. 

"Ther  fell  such  an  ex  t  ream  tempest,  ewindrift. 
sharp  snow,  and  wind,  full  in  their  faces." — Gordon: 
Hilt.  Karl*  o/  Sutlurl.,  p.  248. 

ewk  (pron.  uk),  v.i.    [TEKE.]    To  itch. 

"By  my  certie.  some  o'  our  necks  wad  hae  been 
evHng."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxl. 

eW-rjr  (ew  as  U),  *.    [Eng.  ewer ;  -y.] 

*  1.  The  scullery  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment. 

2.  An  office  in  the  royal  household,  having 
charge  of  the  linen  for  the  sovereign's  table, 
the  laying  of  the  cloth  for  meals,  *c. 

ewt,  s.    [Err,  ».    NEWT.] 

&C-,  pref.  [Lat.,  Gr.  ef,  tic  —out.]  A  common 
prefix  in  English  compounds.  It  represents 
(1)  the  Latin  ex  with  the  original  force  of  out, 
as  in  exhale,  exclude;  (2)  with  the  force  of 
beyond,  as  in  excel,  exceed ;  (3)  it  is  added  for 
emphasis.  It  is  prefixed  to  titles  or  names  of 
offices  to  signify  that  the  person  referred  to 
has  held  but  no  longer  holds  the  office :  as, 
fir-president.  In  commerce  it  is  used  to  sig- 
nify that  goods  are  sold  or  delivered  from  a 
certain  vessel,  as,  tea  sold  ex  Nelson.  It  be- 
comes ef  liefore  f,  as  in  effuse,  and  is  shortened 
to  e  before  b,  d,  g,  I,  m.  n,  r,  and  v.  as  in  ebul- 
lient, edit,  egress,  elate,  emanate,  enode,  erode, 
evade.  The  Greek  form  apjx'-ars  in  eccentric, 
ecclesiastic,  eclectic,  tic.  It  takes  the  form  en-  in 
•  O.  Fr.  and  Sp.,  cf.  escape,  wheat,  escort.  In  a 
few  words  it  becomes  s,  as  in  scald,  scamper. 
(Skeat.) 

•  ex-ac'-er-bate,  <•  t.    [Lat.  exacerbatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exacerbo  —  to  irritate  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  actrbus  =  bitter,  harsh,  sour.] 

1.  To  irritate,  to  exasperate  :   to  increase 
the  evil  passions  or  malignity  of. 

2.  To  intensify  or  increase  the  violence  of  a 
disease. 

&x  ac-er-ba  -tion,  >.   [Lat.  exacerbatio,  from 
exacerbatus,  pa.  par.  of  exucerbo ;  Fr.  exacerba- 
tion.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  L  The  act  of  exacerbating,  Irritating,  or 
exasperating ;  exasperation. 

"  On  the  name  exacerbation  he  brake  out  into  that 
ttont  piece  of  eloquence."— Hammond  :  Workt,  Iv.  Ml. 

2.  Increased  severity  or  harshness. 

II.  Med. :  The  height  of  a  disease  ;  a  parox- 
ysm ;  the  periodical  increase  of  remittent  and 
continued  fevers,  when  there  is  no  actual  ces- 
sation of  the  fever. 

"  The  patient  himself  may  strive,  by  little  and  little, 
to  overcome  the  symptoms,  in  the  exncerkation"— 
Btcon :  Hat.  Bitt.,  )  61. 

•Sx-ac-er-beV-cence, «.  [Lat.  exaeerbetcens, 
pr.  par.  of  exacerbesco,  an  inceptive  form  of 
exacerbo.]  Increase  of  irritation  or  violence, 
especially  the  increase  of  a  disease  or  fever. 


•  ex-a9~er-va  -tton, «.    [Lat  ex  =  out,  fully 
and  acervatio= a  heaping  up ;  ooerrus=a  heap.] 
The  act  of  heaping  up. 

»  ex-ac  -In-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  acinus  =  a  kernel.]  To  remove  the  kernel 
from. 

*  ex-ac-1-na -tton,  *.     [EXACINATK.]     The 
act  of  removing  the  kernels  from. 

ox-act',  o.  [Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo  = 
to  drive  out,  to  weigh  out,  to  measure  :  ex  = 
out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ;  Fr.  exact ;  Sp.  exacto ; 
Ital.  esatto.] 

1.  Precisely  agreeing  in  amount,  number,  or 
degree  ;  not  differing  in  the  least :  as,  the  exact 
number  or  sum. 

2.  Precise  ;  precisely  fitting,  proper,  or  suit- 
able. 

"  He  must  seize  the  exact  moment  for  deserting  a 
falling  cause. "—Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  it. 

3.  Strictly  correct,  or  according  to  rule ; 
accurate,  carefully  attentive. 

4.  Accurate,  careful,  strict,  precise,  punc- 
tilious, particular. 

"  Many  gentlemen  turn  out  of  the  seat*  of  their  an- 
cestors, to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have 
been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than  themselves."— 
Spectator. 

5.  Strictly  correct  or  accurate. 

"What  if  you  and  I  enquire  how  money  matters 
stand  between  us?— With  all  my  heart.  I  love  exact 
dealing,  and  let  Hocus  audit. "—Arbuthnot :  John  Hull. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exact, 
nice,  punctual,  and  particular:  "Exact  and 
nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  application, 
either  to  persons  or  things ;  particular  and 
punctual  only  in  application  to  persons.  To 
be  exact  is  to  arrive  at  perfection  ;  to  be  nice 
is  to  be  free  from  faults  :  to  be  particular  is 
to  be  exact  in  certain  points.  We  are  exact  in 
our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do  ;  nice  and  •par- 
ticular in  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  exact  in  our  accounts  ;  to  be  nice  as 
an  artist  in  the  choice  and  distribution  of 
colours  ;  to  be  particular,  as  a  man  of  business, 
in  the  number  and  the  details  of  merchandizes 
that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be  punctual  in 
observing  the  hour  or  the  day  that  has  been 
fixed  upon.  Exactness  and  punctuality  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  they  designate 
an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
-with  ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's  duty  :  niceness 
and  particularity  are  not  always  taken  in  the 
best  sense  ;  they  designate  an  excessive  atten- 
tion to  things  of  inferior  importance  ;  to 
matters  of  taste  and  choice.  When  exact  and 
nice  are  applied  to  things,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter ;  we  speak  of  an  exact 
resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-act ,  v.t.  it  t.  [O.  Fr.  exacter,  from  Low 
Lat.  exacto,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo 
—  to  drive  out,  exact] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  require  with  authority  ;  to  force  or 
compel  to  be  paid,  yielded,  or  rendered,  with- 
out right  or  justice. 

"  Thou  now  exact'tt  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh." 
Shnketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 

2.  To  demand  or  claim  as  of  right. 

"  Yean  of  service  past 
Prom  grateful  souls  rxnct  reward  at  last." 

Dryden:  Patamon  i  Arcitf,  lit.  1,131-1. 

*  3.  To  demand  or  call  for  the  presence  of ; 
to  summon. 

"The  hour  precise 
txacti  our  parting  hence." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  kit.  MO. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  demand  or  claim. 

*  2.  To  practise  extortion ;  to  make  exac- 
tions. 

"The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him."— Pi.  Ixzz.  2:. 
11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
act and  to  extort :  "  To  exact  is  to  demand  with 
force,  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice  :  to 
extort  is  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of 
tyranny.  .  .  In  the  figurative  sense  deference, 
obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are  ex- 
acted :  a  confession,  an  acknowledgment,  a 
discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

&x-acf-er,  *.    (Eng.  exact,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  or  extorts ;  an  extor- 
tioner. 

"I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine 
exacteri  righteousness."— Itaiah  Ix.  17. 


2.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  by  authority 
or  of  right. 

"  Light  and  lewd  persons,  especially  that  the  exacter 
of  the  oath  did  neither  use  exhortation,  nor  examining 
of  them  for  taking  thereof,  were  easily  suborned  to 
make  an  affidavit  for  money."— Bacon. 

3.  One  who  is  very  severe,  strict,  or  harsh 
in  his  demands  or  claims. 

"  No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and  more 
rigorous  exactert  upon  others,  than  such  whose  pride 
was  formerly  least  disposed  to  the  obedience  of  lawful 
constitutions."— King  Charlft :  Kikon  RasilUce. 

Sx-act'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [EXACT,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
E.  As  adjective : 

1.  Demanding  or  compelling  the  payment, 
yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything  by  force  or 
with  authority ;  extorting  ;  requiring  authori- 
tatively. 

2.  Unreasonable  in  demands  or  claims. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  extorting,  demand- 
ing, or  requiring  by  force  or  with  authority ; 
exaction. 

ex-ac  tion,  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa, 
par.  of  exigo  =  to  exact.] 

1.  The  act  of  exacting,  demanding,  or  re- 
quiring the  payment  or  rendering  of  by  force 
or  authoritatively  ;  a  forcible  or  violent  levy- 
ing; extortion. 

"  If  he  should  break  this  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  t" 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  8. 

2.  The  act  of  claiming  or  demanding  as  a 
right. 

"  It  could  lay  on  me 
Any  exaction  of  respect  so  strong." 

Daniel :  Death  of  Karl  of  Demnthir*. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted  ;  a  tribute,  fee,  or 
payment  unjustly,  illegally,  orforcibly  exacted. 

"  And  daily  such  exactiont  did  exact 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  State.* 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  Iv.  16. 

*  e'x-ac'-tiOUS,  a.  [Eng.  exact ;  -ious.]  Ex« 
acting,  extorting,  extortionate. 

"They  pay  «*acttou<  rates. "  —  Burton'*  Diary  (16M), 
L,  p.  22.V 

gx-act'-I-tude,  «.  [Fr.]  Exactness,  ac- 
curacy, niceness. 

"  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every 
letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude." — Oeddet:  Prosp.,  p.  92. 

ex-act'  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  exact ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exact  manner ;  with  exactness ;  pre- 
cisely according  to  rule,  measure,  principle, 
Arc.  ;  as,  One  thing  fits  another  exactly. 

2.  With  niceness,  accuracy,  or  precision. 

"  The  religion  they  profess  is  such,  that  the  more 
exactly  it  is  sifted  by  pure  uiihituu>ed  reason,  the  more 
reasonable  still  it  will  be  found."— Atterbury. 

ex-act-ness,  *.    [Eng.  exact ;  -ness.] 

1.  Accuracy,    niceness,    nicety,   precision ; 
strict  conformity  to  rule,  principle,  &c. 

"  The  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actneu  ana  circumspection."—  Woodward:  On  Fotiilt. 

2.  Regularity  or  strict  attention  in  conduct ; 
strict  or  careful  conformity  to  propriety. 

"All  the  various  private  duties  .  .  .  will  be  per- 
formed with  the  same  exact  nets  and  punctuality  as  11 
he  himself  had  been  present."— Porteiu:  Charge  t» 
Dioceie  of  London. 

3.  Precise  or  careful  observance  of  method  ; 
strict  following  after  accuracy. 

Sx-act'-or,  *  ex-act'-our,  s.  [Lat.  exactor, 
from  exactus,  j>a.  par.  of  exigo  =  to  exact.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  anything 
from  others  with  authority  ;  one  who  com- 
pels the  payment  of  dues,  customs,  &c. 

2.  One  who  demands  by  authority ;  as  the 
exactor  of  an  oath. 

"The  rigidest  exactor  of  truth."— South :  Kermont, 
voL  i.,  ser.  11 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  demands  or  claims 
as  a  right ;  one  who  is  unreasonably  strict, 
severe,  or  harsh  in  demands  or  claims. 

"Men  that  are  in  health  are  severe  ezacton  of 
patience  at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  tick."— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

4.  An  extortioner ;  one  who  compels  the 
payment,  yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything 
by  force. 

*  5.  A  torturer. 

"Xxactowrt  ben  thel  that  enqueren  the  tnithe  bi 
mesurahle  betingis  and  turmentm  and  pertoimen  the 
sentence  of  iugis."—  W ycliffe :  Deut.  xvi.  U.  (Margin.) 

*Sx-ac-tr6s«,  "ex-ac -trdsse,  ».  [Lat 
exactrix.]  A  female  who  exacts,  demands,  or 
claims  anything. 

"  Expectation,  who  is  so  severe  an  rxactreu  of 
duties.  —Ren  Jonton  :  Man/net 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  o>  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  gx-ac'-n-ate,  v.t.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ex- 
acttatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  (1st  conj.),  for  ex- 
acutn,   from   the    Lat.  exacutus,   pa.  par.  of 
exacuo   (3rd  couj.)  =  to  sharpen  :   ex  —  out, 
fully,  and  OCMO  =  to  sharpen.]     To  sharpen, 
to  whet,  to  give  an  edge  to. 

"Sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  so  exacuate  and  whet  your  oholer." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Magnetic  Lady,  lii.  S. 

•Sx-ac-n-a'-tion,  s.  [EXACUATK,  ».]  The 
act  of  sharpening  or  whetting. 

JSx'-a-cum,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  090  =  to 
drive  ;  because  the  plant  is  said  to  have  the 
power  of  expelling  poison.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentians,  tribe  Gentianeae. 
The  old  Exacumfiliforme  is  now  Cicendia  fili- 
Jbrmis. 

65 -39'- re  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  efcu'pe<n?  (exairesis), 
from  ifaipeia  (exaireo)  =  to  take  away,  to  re- 
move :  ef  (ex)  =  out,  away,  and  <up«'-u  (haireo) 
=  to  take.) 

Surg. :  That  branch  of  surgery  which  relates 
to  the  removing  of  parts  of  the  body. 

fcx-ag'-ger-ate,  v.t.  It,  i.  [Lat.  exaggeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exaggero  =  to  heap  up  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  aggero  =  to  heap  ;  agger  =  a  heap,  from 
ag  (for  ad)  =  to,  and  gero  =  to  carry  :  FT. 
exagerer ;  Sp.  exagerar;  Ital.  esagerar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
"1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  heap  up,  to  accumulate. 

"In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks  and 
firs  stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  and  have  lain 
there  hundreds  of  years,  still  covered  by  the  fresh  and 
•alt  waters  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon 
them."—  Sale. 

(2)  To  raise  or  lift  up. 

"Exaggerating  and  raising  Islands  and  continent* 
In  other  parts  by  such  exaggeration." — Hale  :  Origin 
Of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

2.  Fig. :  To  heighten  ;  to  enlarge  by  hyper-  ( 
bolical  expressions  ;  to  overstate  ;  to  describe ' 
or  represent  as  greater  than  truth  or  justice 
will  warrant. 

"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues ;  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes."— Addition:  Spectator,  No.  399. 

II.  Art :  To  heighten  in  effect  or  design  ; 
as,  To  exaggerate  any  particular  feature  in  a 
painting  or  statue. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  make  use  of  or  be  given  to 
exaggeration. 

Sx-ag'-ger-at-ed,  pa.  par.  ft  a.  [EXAG- 
GERATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)i 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heightened,  enlarged,  over- 
stated ;  represented  as  greater  than  truth  or 
justice  will  warrant. 

"  A  case  ...  in  most  points  exaggerated." — Cam- 
bridge :  A  Dialogue ;  Dick  i  Ned. 

2.  Art:   Heightened  or  magnified  in  effect 
or  design. 

•8x -ag-ger-a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  exaggeratio, 
from  exaggeratus,  pa.  par.  of  exaggero;  Pr. 
txageration ;  Sp.  exoneration.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
»1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  accumulating. 
"  Some  towns  that  were  anciently  havens  and  ports, 

•re  now,  by  exaggeration  of  sand  between  these  towns 
and  the  sea,  converted  into  firm  land."— Hale :  Origin 
of  Mankind,  p.  29*. 

(2)  That  which  is  heaped  up  or  accumulated ; 
a  heap,  an  accumulation. 

2.  Fig. :  Hyperbolical  amplification ;  a  re- 
presenting or  describing  as  greater  than  truth 
or  justice  will  warrant. 

"All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations,  of  both 
the  great  parties  in  the  state,  moved  his  scorn."— ita- 
oaulay  :  Hist.  En:/.,*ch.  ii. 

II.  Art :  The  representation  of  things  in  a 
heightened  or  magnified  manner. 

*  Sx-ag'-ger-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  exaggerate) ; 
•ive.]    Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate ;  exaggerating,  hyperbolical. 

"  In  a  not  mendacious,  yet  loud-spoken,  exaggera- 
Jfr~,  more  or  lessasiuine  manner." — Carlye  Cromwell. 

*  Of -ag  -£w-a-tlve-l&    adv.      [Eng.   exag- 
gerative ;   -ij.f     7u  an  exaggerated  or  hyper- 
bolical manner  ;  With  exaggeration. 

"An  immense  hall,  flllcJ  with  what  I  thought  (ex- 
aogeratively}  a  thousand  or  two  of  human  creatures.** 
— Cartyle  :  Keminitcencet,  ii.  5. 


ex-ag'-ger-a-tdr,  «.    [Lat.]    One  who   ex- 
aggerates or  is  given  to  exaggeration. 

"  Bxaggeratort  of  the  sun  and  moon." 

H  B.  Browning. 

*  fix -ag'-ger-ft-tor-^,  o.    [Lat.  exaggerator, 
from  exaggeratus,  pa.  par.  of  exaggero.]    Con- 
taining exaggeration ;  exaggerated. 

"  Dear  princess,  said  Rasselas,  you  fall  into  the  com- 
mon errours  of  exaggeratory  declamation." — Johnson  : 
Kauelai,  ch.  xxviit 

*  ex-af-i-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exagitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exagito  =  to  stir  up  :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
agito,  1'req.  of  ago  =  to  move,  to  drive.  ] 

1.  To  agitate,  to  shake,  to  put  in  motion. 


2.  To  reproach,  to  blame,  to  censure. 

"  This  their  defect  and  imperfection  I  had  rather 
lament  iu  such  case  than  exagitate."— Booker :  Jiccles. 
Polity,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xi. 

*  ex-ag-I-ta'-tion,  *.  [Eng.  exagitat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  of  shaking  or  agitating ;  agitation. 

ex-al-bu'-mln-ose,  a.    [Lat.  ex,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  allmminosus.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  EXALBUMINOUS  (q.v.). 

ex -al-bu  -mi-nous,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
albuminous  (q.v.).  3 

Bot.  :  Destitute  of  albumen  ;  not  having  an 
endosperm.    (Used  of  seeds.) 

"  We  can  Imagine  the  seed  to  be  at  first  altogether 
exalbuminoiu." — Oardeneri'  Chronicle,  vol.  xvf.,  No. 
•403(1881),  p.  365. 

£x-alt',  v.t.  [Fr.  exalter,  from  Lat.  exalto  =  to 
lift  up,  to  exalt :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  altus  = 
high  ;  Sp.  exaltar ;  Ital.  exaltare.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  to  elevate. 

"  Walked  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head." 

Drydr.n:  Annul  Mirabilis,  ccxviil. 

(2)  To  raise  in  tone,  force,  or  power. 

"  Against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lift 
up  thine  eyes  on  high  ?"— 2  Kings  xix.  22. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  raise   or  elevate  in   dignity,  rank, 
power,  or  position. 


(2)  To  ennoble  ;  to  elevate  in  character. 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation :  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people."— Proverbs  xiv.  34. 

(3)  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me.  aud  let  us  exalt  his 
name  together." — Psalm  xxiv.  3. 

*  (4)  To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence  ;  to 
inspire  with  joy  or  pride  ;  to  elate. 

"  It  is  certain  they  who  thoughtthey  got  whatsoever 
he  lost  were  mightily  exalted,  aud  thought  themselves 
now  superior  to  any  opposition."— Dryden:  .Uneid. 
(Dedic.) 

(5)  To  elevate  or  refine  in  diction  or  senti- 
ment. 

"  But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains, 
Sicilian  muses,  through  these  liappy  plains. 
Proclaim  Saturniau  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigns." 
Roscommon :  Essay  on  Translated  Verse.  26. 

*  (6)  To  increase  the  force  of. 

"  They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will 
exalt  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any 
of  its  noceut  qualities."—  Wattt. 

*  (7)  To  digest,  to  concoct,  to  refine. 

"  The  wild  animals  have  more  exercise,  have  their 
Juices  more  elaborated  and  exalted :  but  for  the  same 
reason  the  fibres  are  harder." — A  rbttthnot :  On  A  liments. 

*IL  Chem. :  To  refine  by  fire  ;  to  purify,  to 
subtilize. 

"  With  chymic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers, 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers." 

Pope  :  Windsor  forest,  24S,  244. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  exalt,  and 
to  lift,  see  LIFT. 

*  ex-al'-tate,  a.    [Lat.  exaltatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exalto  =  to  raise,  to  exalt.]    Exalted,  elevated. 

"  Mercury  is  desolate, 
In  Pisces,  when  Venus  is  exaltatt." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6.28«. 

ex  al-ta  tion,  •  ex  al  ta  cion,    ex  al 
ta-cioun,  s.    [Lat.  exaltatio,  from  exalto  = 
to  exalt,  to  raise ;  Fr.  exaltation ;  Sp.  exalta- 
tion ;  Port,  exaltacao;  Ital.  esaltanone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  ; 
elevation. 

2.  Figuratively;. 

(1)  The  act  of  elevating  or  raising  in  power, 
dignity,  rank,  or  position. 

"  She  put  off  the  garments  of  widowhood,  for  the  ex. 
altation  of  those  that  were  oppressed." — Judith  xiv.  8. 


(2)  The  state  of  being  elevated  or  exalted  in 
power,  dignity,  rank,  or  position  :  an  exalted 
state  or  position. 

"  Ton  are  as  much  esteemed,  aud  as  much  beloved. 
perhaps  more  dreaded,  than  ever  you  were  in  your 
highest  exaltation."— Swift. 

t  (3)  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  are  raised  and  refined  ;  mental 
refinement. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :   The  refining  or  subtilizing  of 
bodies  or  of  theirqualities,  virtues,  or  strength. 

2.  Astral. :  An  essential  dignity  of  a  planet, 
next  in  virtue  to  being  in  his  proper  house,  or 
a  place  where  a  planet's  influence  is  always 
observed  to  be  very  strong  ;  which  is,  when  a 
planet  of  a  contrary  nature  is  very  weak. 
(Stfoxon.) 

"And  for  hir  divers  disposition 
Ech  falleth  in  others  exaltation." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,184 

If  Exaltation  of  the  Cross :  ^ 
Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  [CROSS]. 

ex-alt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXALT.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lifted,  raised  up,  or  elevated. 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  in  dignity,  power,  or  posi- 
tion ;  refined,  sublime. 

*  ex-alt -ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  exalted  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exalted  or  elevated  in 
rank,  position,  or  dignity  ;  exalted  state. 

"Upon  the  account  of  the  exaUedness  of  their 
natures."— More :  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  H. 

2.  Conceited  greatness. 

"  The  exaltcdness  of  some  minds  may  make  them  in- 
sensible to  these  light  things."— dray  :  To  West,  lett  6. 

fix-alt -er,  s.     [Eng.  exalt  ;-er.] 

1.  One  who  exalts,  raises,  or  elevates. 

"  Thee  through  my  story 
Th*  exalter  of  my  head  I  count. 

Milton ;  Psalm  Hi.  ». 

2.  One  who  extols,  magnifies,  or  praises 
highly. 

"The  Jesuits  are  the  great  exalters  of  the  Popes 
supremacy."— Fuller :  Moderation  of  Church  of  Kng- 
tand. 

*  ex  alt  -ment,  s.    [Eng.   exalt ;  -ment.]   The 
act  of  exalting  ;  exaltation  ;  the  state  of  being 
exalted. 

"  Sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  a  distance,  an 
exaltmenl  in  nature  or  use  of  the  thing  which  is  de- 
nominated thereby."— Barrow :  Sermons. 

*  ex-a'-men,  s.   [Lat.]  [EXAMINE.]  An  exami- 
nation, disquisition,  or  enquiry  ;  scrutiny. 

"  Following  the  wars  under  Antony,  the  course  of 
his  life  would  not  permit  a  punctual  examen  in  all/'— 
Browne:  Vulgar  £rrourt,  bk.  i.,  ca.  viii. 

*  ex-am'-5-tr6n,  s.     fGr.  «£ operpoc.  (hexam- 
etros).]    Hexameter  (q.v.). 

*  ex-am-In-a-blT-I-tjr,  «•      [Eng.  examin- 
able ;  -ity.]    The  quality  of  being  examinable, 
or  liable  to  be  inquired  into. 

"No  question  arose  as  to  the  validity,  OT examin- 
ability  of  a  foreign  judgment."— Law  Re/iorts:  Appeal 
Cotes  (1879),  iv.  801. 

ex-am  -in-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  examin(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  examined  or  inquired  into. 

*  ex-am  -i-nant,  s.    [Lat.  examinans  (genit 
examinantis),  pr.  par.  of  examine  =  to  weigh 
carefully.  ] 

1.  One  who  examines  ;  an  examiner.    (Sir 
W.  Scott.) 

2.  One  who  is  examined  ;  one  who  is  under 
examination  ;  an  examinee. 

"  The  examiners  shall  examine  two  at  a  time— the 
exatninants  shall  appear  before  them,  in  classes  of  six 
at  a  time."— Prideaux :  Life,  p.  284. 

*  ex  am  -i-nate,  s.  [Lat.  examinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  examino.]    One  who  is  examined  or  placed 
under  examination  ;  an  examinee. 

"  In  an  examination  where  a  freed  servant,  who  hav- 
ing power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all 
the  words,  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  examiiiatet,  who 
was  likewise  a  freed  servant  of  Scribouianus  ;  I  pray, 
sir,  if  Scribouianus  had  been  emperor,  what  would  you 
have  done?  He  answered,  1  would  have  stood  belli  o. I 
his  chair  and  held  my  peace." — Bacon:  Apophthegms 

ex-am-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  examination,  from 
Lat.  examinatio,  from  examinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
examino = to  weigh  carefully,  to  examine  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  examination ;  Ital.  esamiaazione. ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  examining,  search- 
ing or  inquiring  into  ;  a  careful  search  or  in- 
quiry into  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^*l ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -=  shun;  tion,  -sion  =>  shun,    tious,  -clous,  -sious  •---  shus.    -ble,  -die,  «fcc.  =  bel,  d 
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examinational— exannulate 


true  nature  or  condition  of  anything ;  espe- 
cially applied  to — 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  any  matter  by  the  inter- 
rogation of  witnesses. 

"  I  have  brought  him  forth,  that  after  examination 
had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.'  —Aca  xxv.  26. 

(2)  The  process  of  testing  the  capabilities  or 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  any  post,  or 
the  progress,  attainments,  or  knowledge  of  a 
student :  as,  an  examination  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ;  a  periodical  examination  of  a  class  or 
school,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  examined,  or  of  under- 
going an  examination. 

3.  Trial  or  assay,  as  of  minerals,  chemical 
compounds,  &c. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exami- 
nation, inquiry,  research,  search,  investigation, 
and  scrutiny:  "Examination  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  ex- 
pressing an  active  effort  to  find  out  that  which 
is  unknown.  The  examination  is  made  either 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  understanding, 
the  body  or  the  mind  ;  the  search  is  principally 
a  physical  action  ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a 
subject ;  we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary  ; 
we  inquire  into  a  matter.  ...  To  examine  a 
person,  is  either  by  means  of  questions  to  get 
at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  person  ;  to  search  a  person 
is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  .  .  .  Examinations  and  inquiries 
are  both  made  by  means  of  questions  ;  but  the 
former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specific  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence or  pleasure.  Students  undergo  examina- 
tions from  their  teachers ;  they  pursue  their 
inquiriestoT  themselves.  A  research  is  a  remote 
inquiry :  an  investigation  is  a  minute  inquiry : 
a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  am  i  na'  tiou  al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  examination. 

ex  -  am  -  i  -  na'  tion  -  ism,  «.  An  undue 
reliance  upon  or  excessive  practice  of  exami- 
nations as  qualifying  tests. 

ex  dm  me,  •  ex  a  men,  *  ex  a  mene, 
*  ex-a  myne,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  examiner,  from 
Lat.  examine  =  to  weigh  carefully  ;  examen 
(genit.  examinis)  =  the  tongue  of  a  balance ;  for 
exagmen,  from  ex  =  out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ; 
exigo  =  to  weigh  out;  Sp.  &  Port,  examinar; 
ItaL  esaminare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  state  or  truth  of  any 
matter ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relating   to    anything ;    to   investigate  ;    to 
scrutinize  ;  to  weigh  and  sift  the  arguments 
relating  to  any  matter 

"  When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  a  near  connection  with 
word*."— Locke. 

2.  To  inspect  or  explore  the  condition  or 
state  of  anything. 

3.  To  interrogate  ;  to  question  as  a  witness. 

"  Command  his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee,  by  ex- 
amining of  whom  thyself  mayest  take  knowledge  of 
al!  thru  ihin«*."—Aris  xxiil.  .'to. 

4.  To  submit  to  an  examination  ;  to  try,  as 
an  offender. 

"  Their  was  oun  Lord  examined  In  the  night,  and 
scourged."— MaundevilU,  p.  91. 

5.  To  test  the  ca]tabilities,  qualifications  of 
for  any  post :  to  ascertain   the  attainments, 
knowledge,  or  progress  of  by  examination. 

6.  To  test  or  assay,  as  minerals,  chemical 
compounds,  Ac. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  make  examination,  inquiry, 
or  research. 

H  CrabD  thus  discriminates  between  to 
examine,  to  explore,  and  to  search  : "  To  examine 
expresses  a  less  effort  than,  to  search,  and  this 
expresses  less  than  to  explore.  We  examine 
objects  that  are  near  ;  we  search  those  that 
are  hidden  or  removed  at  a  certain  distance  ; 
we  explore  those  that  are  unknown  or  very 
distant."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e"x  am'  Ine,  *.    [EXAMINE,  v.]    An  examina- 
tion. 

"  Being  absent  from  the  dyetts  of  examine."— 
Lament :  /Nary.  p.  US. 

•  Sx- am -I -nee',  *.    [Eng.  examin(e) ; -ee.] 
One  who  is  subjected  to,  or  undergoes  an 
examination.  (Athenaum,Oct.  16, 18«6,  p.  504.) 


ex-am  -I  ner,  «.    [Eng.  examine) ;  -tr.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  examines  or  inquires  into  the 
truth  or  facts  of  any  matter. 

"  So  much  diligence  is  not  altogether  necessary,  but 
It  will  promote  the  success  of  the  experiments,  and  by 
a  very  scrupulous  examiner  of  things  deserves  to  be 
applied."— Jtewton :  Optiet. 

2.  One  who  examines  or  interrogates,  as  a 
witness  or  an  offender. 

"  A  crafty  clerk,  commissioner,  or  examiner,  will 
make  a  witness  speak  what  he  truly  never  meant.  '— 
Hale:  Lav  of  England. 

3.  One  who  is  appointed  to  examine  or  test 
the  capabilities,  qualifications,  progress,  or 
knowledge  of  candidates  for  any  office,  stu- 
dents, &c. 

II.  Law :  One  of  two  officers  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  before  whom  witnessesare  examined, 
and  their  evidence  taken  to  be  read  on  the 
trial  of  the  cause. 

ex  am  in  Ing,  *  ex-am-yn  yng,  pr.  par., 
».,  &  s.    [EXAMINE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inquiring  or  searching  into  the  truth  of 
any  matter ;  testing. 

2.  Appointed,    or    having   the    power    to 
examine  :  as,  an  examining  board. 

C.  An  subst. :  The  same  as  EXAMINATION 
(q.v.). 

"  I  my  self  shalle  make  examynyng.' 

Towneleii  My  trriet.  p.  148. 

*  Sx-am -pla-ry,  a.     [Eng.  example) ;  -ary.} 
Serving  for  example  or  pattern  ;  exemplary. 


"  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  nature,  in 


rking, 


hath  before  her  certain  examplary  draughts  or  pat- 
terns, which  subsisting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Highest, 
and  being  thence  discovered,  she  flxeth  her  eye  upon 
them."— Soaker:  fccte*.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii, 

ex  ant -pie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  example  ;  Fr.  exemple, 
from  Lat.  exemplum  =  a  pattern,  specimen, 
from  eximo  =  to  take  out,  to  select  as  a  speci- 
men ;  ex  —  out,  and  emo  =  to  buy,  to  take  ; 
Sp.  ft  Port,  exempto ;  Ital.  esempio;  O.  ItaL' 
esemplo.]  [ENSAMPLE,  SAMPLE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  selected  to 
exhibit  the  nature,  quality,  or  character  of  the 
whole  ;  a  sample,  a  specimen. 

2.  A  copy,  model,  or  pattern  to  be  imitated 
or  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  The  example  and  pattern  of  those  his  creatures 
he  beheld  in  all  eternity."— RaUiyh  :  ffittory  of  the 
World. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  put  forward  or  held 
up  as  a  warning  or  admonition  to  others. 

"  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  giving  themselves  over  to 
fornication,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire."— Jude  t. 

4.  The  influence  which  disposes  to  imitation. 

"  When  virtue  is  present,  men  take  example  at  it ; 
and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it"—  Witdom  iv.  ». 

5.  A  precedent ;  whether  of  good  or  evil ; 
an  instance,  either  to  be  avoided  or  followed. 

"  Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example." 

Shakeip.  :  King  John,  iii.  i. 

6.  An  instance  serving  to  illustrate  a  rule, 
precept,  position,  or  truth  ;  an  illustration  of 
a  general  position  by  some  particular  specifi- 
cation ;  an  illustrative  case,  instance,  or  quo- 
tation. 

"  Three  example!  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow." 

SHaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  6. 

IL  Logic:  The  conclusion  of  one  singular 
point  from  another  ;  an  induction  of  the  pro- 
bable future  from  the  actual  past. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ex- 
ample, pattern,  and  ensample :  "  The  example 
comprehends  what  is  either  to  be  followed  or 
avoided  ;  the  pattern  only  that  which  is  to  be 
followed  or  copied  ;  the  ensample.  is  a  species 
of  example,  the  word  being  employed  only  in 
the  solemn  style.  The  example  may  lie  pre- 
sented either  in  the  object  itself,  or  the 
description  of  it ;  the  pattern  displays  itself 
most  completely  in  the  object  i  t  si-  If ;  the  en- 
sample  exists  only  in  the  description.  Those 
who  know  what  is  right  should  set  the  example 
of  practising  it ;  and  those  who  persist  in 
doing  wrong,  must  be  made  an  example  to 
deter  others  from  doing  the  same :  every  one, 
let  his  age  and  station  he  what  it  may,  may 
afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue ;  our 
Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian 
perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although 
we  cannot  copy  it ;  the  Scripture  characters 
are  drawn  as  ensample*  for  our  learning." 


(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example 
and  precedent :    "  Both  these  terms  apply  to 
that  which  may  be  followed  or  made  a  rule  ; 
but  the  example  is  commonly  present  or  before 
our  eyes  ;  the  precedent  is  properly  something 
past ;  the  example  may  derive  its  authority 
from  the  individual ,  the  precedent  acquires 
its  sanction  from  time  and  common  consent ; 
we  are  led  by  the  example,  or  we  copy  the  ex- 
ample;  we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the 
precedent.    The. former  is  a  private  and  often  a 
partial  affair  ;  the  later  is  a  public  and  often  a 
national  concern  ;  we  quote  examples  in  litera- 
ture, and  precedents  in  law." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example 
and  instance :  "  The  example  is  set  forth  by 
way  of  illustration  or  instruction  ;  the  instance 
is   adduced  by  way  of  evidence   or   proof. 
Every  instance  may  serve  as  an  example,  but 
every  example  is  not  an  instance.    The  example 
consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objects  ;  the 
instance  consists  of  actions  only.     Rules  are 
illustrated  by  examples ;  characters  are  illus- 
trated by  instances :  the  best  mode  of  instruct- 
ing   children    is    by    furnishing    them    with 
examples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down  ;  the 
Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  self-devotion   to  their 
country."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-am'-ple,  v.t.    [EXAMPLE,  *.] 

1.  To  give  an  instance  or  example  of;  to 
exemplify. 

"  The  proof  whereof  I  saw  sufficiently  exampled  in 
those  late  wars  ol  Munster. "— Sptntir  :  State  of  Ire- 
land, 

2.  To  set  an  example  to. 

"  Bo  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do 
Like  workmen :  I'll  example  you  with  thievery." 
Shaketp. :  Timon,  iv.  8. 

3.  To  give  a  precedent  for. 

"  That  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedents."— Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour' t  Uttt.  i.  S. 

*  ex  am   pie  less,  o.    [Eng.  example  ;  -Uss.] 
Having  no  precedent  or  example  ;  unexampled, 
unprecedented. 

*  ex  am' -pier,  s.    [Eng.  example);  -er.]    A 
model,  a  pattern,  an  exemplar.    [SAMPLER.] 

"  She  was  a  myrroure  and  exampltr  of  honoure."— 
Bp.  FUlier  :  Sermon  13. 

*  ex  am   pless,  s.      [Eng.   examp(le) ;  -leu.) 
Unexampled,  unprecedented. 

"  They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  so  exampleu,  and  unblained  a  life." 

Ben  Jonion  :  Sejamu,  ii.  4. 

ex  an  -gl-a, ».  [Gr.  «f  (ex)  =  out,  and  oyy«io» 
(anggeion)  =  (1)  a  vessel  for  holding  liquid, 
(2)  a  vein.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  excessive 
distension  of  a  large  blood-vessel. 

*  ex  an  gui-ous  (pron.  ex  sari-gwl  us), 
o.    [Lat.  exanguis,  exsanguis  =  bloodless  :  ex 
=  out,  without,  and  sanguix  =  blood.]  Having 
no  blood  ;  exsanguious. 

"The  insects,  if  we  take  in  the  ejraiiguiinii,  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatick,  may  for  number  vie  even 
»ith  plants.  '—Ray :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*  ex  an'  gu  lous,  o.     [Eng.  ex  =  out,  with- 
out, and  angulus  —  a  corner,  an  angle.]  With- 
out corners  or  angles. 

*  6x-an'-I-mate,   a.     [L«t.   exKnimatus,  pa. 
l»r.  of  exanimo  =  to  deprive  of  life  ;  exanimi* 
=  without  breath,  lifeless  :  ex  =  out,  without, 
and  inn  in"  =  the  soul,  life.] 

1.  Dead,  lifeless. 

"  With  carcasses  exanimate." 

Sinter :  F.  «.,  II.  xlL  T. 

2.  Dispirited,  depressed,  spiritless. 

"The grey  morn 

Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  trie  paler  wretch, 
fxanima'e.  by  love."     Thornton :  Spring,  1.0M. 

*  ex  an   i  mate,  v.t.    [EXANIMATE,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  to'kill. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  to  dispirit,  to  dis- 
hearten, to  discourage. 

*  ex   an   i    ma    tion,  s.     [Lat    exanimatio, 
from  exanimatus,  pa.  par.  of  exanimo.]    The 
act  of  depriving  of  life  or  spirits  ;  a  depriva- 
tion of  life  or  spirits. 

ex  an  I  mo,  /•'  "  >      [Lat.]    From  the  soul. 

*  ex-an  I  mous,  a.     [Lat.  exanimis :  ex  = 
out,  without,  and  anima  =  the  soul,  life.) 
Lifeless,  dead. 

ex  an'  nu  late,  a.  ;  I  .-it  ex,  and  Eng.  annu- 
late, (q.v.)'.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cftb,  cure,  unite,  our,  rftle,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce     e ;  ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 


exanthalose— e-jcnarnate 


1965 


Sot.  :  Not  having  an  annulus  or  ring  around 
the  spore  cases.  Used  of  certain  ferus.  Of 
the  three  orders  of  Filicales,  two— viz.,  Ophio- 
glossaceae  and  Danatac-eae — are  ringless,  and 
one,  Polypodiacese,  is  ringed. 

gx-an  -tha-lose,  s.  [Or.  i£(iv0iu  (exantheff) 
—  to  pat  out  flowers ;  aAs  (Hals)  =  salt,  and 
Eog.,  &c.  suff.  -ose.] 

Min. :  A  white  efllorescence  such  as  results 
from  the  exposure  of  Glauber  salt.  Compos. : 
Sulphuric  acid  42'5  to  44-8  ;  soda  33-4  to  35  ; 
water  18'8  to  20'2.  Found  in  Vesuvian  lavas, 
and  at  Hildesheim.  (Dun a.) 

+  ex  an-them,  ex  an-the  ma,  (pi.  t  ex- 
an-thems,  ex  an-the  -ma  ta),  *.  [Lat. 

exanthema ;  Gr.  «f  dvQriiJM  (exanthema)  =  an  in- 
florescence, an  eruption  ;  c£ai/0c'<i>  (exantheo)  = 
to  put  out  flowers  :  «f  (ex)  =  out,  and  dvdeia 
(antheo)  =  to  blossom  ;  avflos  (anthos)  =  a 
blossom,  a  flower.] 

1.  Med.  (PL):   Diseases,  five  in  number, 
characterized  by  a  specific  peculiar  cutaneous 
eruption — Small-pox,  Cow-pox,  Chicken-pox, 
Measles,  and  Scarlet  Fever. 

2.  Bat.  (PI.) :  Skin  diseases,  such  as  blotches 
n  leaves. 

t  ex  j  sin -the  mat -ic,  ex  an  them  a 
tous,  a.  [Gr.  e£d>'0r)^a  (exanthema),  geuft. 
efavfrjuarof  (exanthematos),  with  Eng.,  &c. 
suff.  -ic,  -ovs.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exanthema, 
or  eruptions,  as  ezanthematous  diseases. 

8x  an-the-ma-tol  -6-gy,  s.  [Or.  tfai/fcj- 
fta-ra  (exanthemata),  pi.  of  t^dv^fia.  (exanthema), 
and  X6yo«  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  department  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  exanthemata  or  eruptions. 

Sx-an-the'-SIS,  s.  [Gr.  <ff  ar<0T)o-is  (exanthesis) 
=  efflorescence,  eruptiou.  (Hippocrates.)] 

Med. :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

If  Nearly  the  same  as  exanthema,  but  ex- 
anthesis refers  chiefly  to  the  process  of  break- 
Ing  out,  and  exanthema  to  that  which  breaks 
out— the  character  of  the  eruption  after  it  has 
been  formed. 

Sx-ant -late,  v.t.  [Lat.  exantlatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exantlo  =  (1)  to  draw  out ;  (2)  to  sutfer ;  Gr. 
«f  airA«'a>  (exantleo)."} 

1.  To  draw  out. 

2.  To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out,  to  waste  away. 

"  Th ose  seeds  are  wearied  or  exantlated,  or  unable  to 
act  their  parts  any  longer."—  Boyle :  Works,  i.  497. 

*  ex-ant-la  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  exantlatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out. 

"  Truth  .  .  .  ii  not  recoverable  but  by  txantlation." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  act  of  exhausting,  wearing,  or  wast- 
ing away. 

*  Sx'-a-rate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exaratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exaro:'  ex  =  out,  and  aro  =  to  plough.]    To 
plough  ;  hence,  to  carve  out,  to  engrave. 

'  ex-a-ra  tion,  s.  [Lat.  exaratio.)  The  act 
of  ploughing;  hence,  the  act  of  carving  or 
engraving ;  writing. 

ix  -arch,  s.  [Lat.  exarchus ;  Gr.  ef ap\o?  (ex- 
archos),  from  <ffap\u>  (exa.rcho)  =  to  lead  :  «£ 
(ex)  =  out,  and  <xpx<o  (arcM)  =  to  lead,  to 
rule ;  Fr.  exarque.] 

1.  Antiq. :  A  prefect  or  governor  under  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

"Tlie  imped  without  admittance  either  of  the  em- 
perours  themselves,  or  of  their  lieutenants  called 
exarchs,  ascend  not  to  the  throne."— Proceed,  against 
Sarnet  11609),  sign.  Oo,  bk.  2. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great. 
Having  remodelled  the   civil  offices  of  the 
Empire,  and  appointed  certain  functionaries 
called  Exarchs,  ranking  immediately  below  the 
Praetorian  prefects  [1.],  he  next  nominated 
corresponding  ecclesiastical  officers  inferior  to 
the  Patriarchs,  but  superior  to  the  Metropoli- 
tans.    (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iv.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

*  ex'-ar-chate,  *  ex-ar  chat,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
txarchatus,  from  Lat.  exarchus.] 

L  Thfc  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  exarch. 
2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
exarch. 

"  Pepin  delivers  to  the  Pope  Ravenna  .  .  .  beside* 
all  the  towns  of  the  exarchat."— Clarendon :  Policy  i 
Religion,  ch.  iii. 


ex  ar-e  -6  -late,  a.     [Lat.  ex,  and  areola  =  a 
small  open  place.] 
Bot.  :  Not  spaced  out.    (Treat,  of  Dot.) 

£x-a  ril  -late,  a.    [Lat  ex,  and  Bug.  arillate 
(q.V.).] 
Bot.  :  Not  having  an  aril. 

ex-^-ris  -tate,  a.    [Lat.  ex,  and  aristatiis  = 
having  ears.] 

Bot.  :  Not  having  an  arista,  an  awn,  or  a 
beard. 

*  ex-ar-tic-u-la  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  articulation  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  dislocat- 
ing a  joint  ;  dislocation,  luxation. 

*  ex-as'-per,  v.t.     [Lat.  exaspero  :  ex  =  out, 
fully,  and  asper  =  rough.]    To  exasperate,  to 
provoke. 

"A  lyon  is  a  cruell  beast  yf  he  be  exeupered."  —  Jogt: 
Expos.  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

ex-as  -per-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [EXASPERATE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  provoke,  to  anger,  to  irritate  to  a  very 
high  degree  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  make  furious. 

"John,  whose  temper,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been 
exasperated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
•hame."—  Hacaulay  :  Hitt.  Bug.,  ch.  xL 

2.  To  aggravate,  to  embitter,  to  heighten  a 
difference. 

"When  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is 
not  only  wearied,  but  exasperated  at  the  vanity  of-  its 
labours.  "—Parnel. 

*  3.  To  exacerbate  ;  to  heighten  or  increase 
the  violence  of. 

"The  plaster  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
contained  in  the  part,  and  so  exasperate  it."—  Bacon. 

4.  To  make  bitter  or  sharp  ;  to  embitter. 


*  5.  To  make  more  sharp,  painful,  or  grievous  ; 
to  aggravate. 

"To  exasperate  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Southamp- 
ton."— Cotton:  Reliquiae,  p.  181. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  increase  in  severity. 

"The  distemper  exasperated."  —  North  :  Lift  of 
Onil/ord,  i.  158. 

ex  as'-per  ate,  a.   [Lat.  exasperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exaspero  =  to  make  rough,  to  provoke  :  ex 
=  out,  fully,  and  asper  =  rough.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Enraged,  irritated  or  provoked  to  a  very 
high  degree. 

"  Why  art  thou  then  exatperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  sleive  silk  ?  "  —  Shaketp.  :  Troilut  t 
Cretsida,  v.  1. 

2.  Embittered,  inflamed. 

"  Hatters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  for  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
French  and  English  were  much  blooded  one  against 
another."—  Bacon  .-  Henry  VII.,  p.  J9. 

II.  Bot.  :  Rough  ;  covered  with  hard,  short, 
rigid  points,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago  officinalis. 

Sx-as'-per-a-ter,  ».    [Eng.  exasperate);  -er.] 
One  who  exasperates,  irritates,  or  provokes. 

ex-as-per-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  exasperatio,  from 
exasiieratus,  pa.  par.  of  exaspero.] 

1.  The  act    of  exasperating,  irritating,   or 
provoking  to  a  very  high  degree. 

"  Their  ill-usage  and  exasperations  of  him,  and  his 
seal  for  maintaining  his  argument,  disposed  him  to 
take  liberty."—  AUerbury. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exasperated  ;  irritation 
"  A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the 

his  spirits."  —  South  :  Sermons,  vol.  x., 

*  3.  Exaggeration,  embitterment. 

"  My  going  to  demand  justice  apon  the  five  mem- 
bers, my  enemies  loaded  with  all  the  obloquies  aud 
exasperations  they  could."  —  King  Charles  :  EVton 
Basil  ike. 

*4.  An  increase  of  violence  or  malignity; 
exacerbation. 


'  ex  auc  -tor-ate,  *  ex-a'u-thor  ate,  v.t. 
[Lat.  exauctoratus,  pa.  par.  of  exauctoro  =  to 
release  from  service :  ex  =  out,  away,  aud 
auctoro  =  to  hire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dismiss  from  service. 

"  God  can  punish  and  exauthorate  whom  be  please." 
— Bp.  Taalor :  Rule  of  Contcimce,  bk.  11.,  ch.  L 

2.  Eccles. :  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

"  The  first  bishop  that  was  exaucf  orated  was  a  prince 
too."— Bp.  Taylor :  Episcopacy  Asserted.     (Pref.) 

*  ex  auc  tor-a  tion,  *  ex-au-thor  a  - 
tion,  s.  [Lat.  exauctoratus,  pa.  par.  of  exauc- 
toro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dismissing  from 
service. 


2.  Eccles. :  A  deprivation  of  a  benefice  ] 
degradation. 

"  In  the  exfiuthoration  of  episcopal  office  and  dignity, 
in  the  demolition  of  churches. "—Bp.  Ball:  Remain*, 
p.  308. 

*  Sx-a'u-gu-rate,  v.t.       [Lat.    exauguratiu, 
pa.  par.  of  exauguro  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  oit- 
guro  =  to  consecrate  by  auguries  ;  augur  =  an 
augur.]    To  desecrate,  to  unhallow,  to  secu- 
larize, to  deprive  of  sanctity. 

"He  determined  to  exaugurate  and  unhallow  car- 
tain  churches  and  chappells. —  P.  Holland :  Liny,  p.  M. 

*  ex-au-gu-ra  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  exauguratio.} 
A  deprivation  of  sanctity ;  a  secularizing  or 
unhallowing. 

"Allowed  the  exauguration  and  unhallowing  tU 
other  eels  and  chappels."— P.  Holland  :  Liny,  p.  38. 

*  ex-a  u-thor-ate,  v.t.    [EXAUCTORATE.] 

*  ex-au-thor-a -tion,  *.    [EXAUCTORATION.J 

*  ex-a'U-thor-ize,  v.t.      [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  authority ; 
to  degrade,  to  depose. 

"  Sometimes  exauthorizina  the  prince,  then  hasting 
and  moving  forward  his  proueness  to  faithless  abroga- 
tion."—,S«  Wen:  On  Dray  ton's  Poly-OUnon,  s.  17. 

Sx-98B-car'-i-a,  s.  [Lat  excoico  =  to  make 
blind,  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  to 
do,  while  even  the  smoke  is  deleterious  to  the 
eyes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Hippo- 
maneae.  Exccecaria  Agallocha  received  its 
specific  name  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  it 
produced  the  agalloch  or  aloes  wood  (q.v.). 

*  ex-C&T-ce-ate,   v.t.      [Lat.  excalceatus,  pa. 

par.  of  excalceo :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  caltxus  = 
a  shoe.]  To  deprive  of  the  shoes. 

*  ex-oal'-oe-a-ted,   a.      [Eng.  excalceat(e); 
-tit.]    Deprived  of  the  shoes  ;  shoeless  ;  bare* 
footed. 

*  ex-cal-fac  -tion,  ».    [Lat.  excalfactio,  from 
excalfacio  —  to  make  warm  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  calfacio  =  to  make  wann  :  calidus  =  warm, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]    The  act  of  making 
warm ;  calefaction. 

*  ex-cal-fac  tive,  a.    [O.Fr.  excalfactif,  from 
Lat.  excalfacio  =  to  make  warm.]    Making  or 
tending  to  make  warm. 

*  ex-cal-fac  -tor-jr,  ex-cal-I-f&c'-tdr-ie, 

o.  [Lat.  excalfactoriuii,  from  excalfacio  =tomake 
warm.]    Making  warm  ;  warming,  heating. 
"A    speciall    excalfactorit   vertue."  —  P.  Holland: 

Plinie,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  IT. 

*  ex-camb',  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  excambio.]     The 
same  as  EXCAMBIE  (q.v.). 

*  ex-cam'-bl-a-tdr,  s.    [Low  Lat,  from  ex- 

cambio.]  A  broker  ;  one  employed  in  the  ex- 
change of  lands. 

*  ex-cam' -We,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  excambio:  lai. 
ex  =  out,  and  cam&io  =  to  exchange.]    To  ex- 
change :  especially  applied  in  Scots  law  to  the 
exchanging  of  hind. 

ex-cam '-bi-on,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Scots  Law :  The  contract  by  which  one  piece 
of  land  is  exchanged  for  another. 

*  ex  -  can-  des'  -  cenoe,    *  ex  -can-des  - 

cen  cy,  s.  [Lat.  excandescentia,  from  excan- 
descens,  pr.  par.  of  excandesco  =  to  grow  hot  s 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  candesco  =  to  grow  warm  ; 
candeo  =  to  be  hot.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  hot ;  a  grow- 
ing hot ;  a  glowing  heat. 

2.  A  growing  hot  in  temper;  a  becoming 
ang.'y  ;  l.eat  of  passion. 

*  ex-can-des'-9ent,  a.     [Lat  excandescens, 
pr.  par.  of  excandesco.]     Growing  hot ;  white 
with  heat 

*  ex-can-ta  -tion,  s.     [Lat  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  cantatio  =  a  charming,  a  charm.]    A  dis- 
enchanting :   disenchantment  by  a   counter- 
charm. 

"  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  out,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  higher  excantation."— Oayton:  Ftttivou* 
Note*,  p.  S77. 

*  ex-car  nate,  v.t.     [Low  Lat.  excarnatut, 

pa.  par.  of  excarno,  from  Lat.  ex  —  out,  away, 
and  caro  (genit.  carnis)  —  flesh.]  To  deprive 
of  flesh  ;  to  clear  or  separate  from  flesh. 


boil,  boj^;  po'ut.  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this :  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  pn  =t 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &C.  -  bel,  del. 
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•e'jC-Oar'-nate,   o.     [Low   Lat   excarnatus.] 
Deprived  or  divested  of  flesh. 

Sx-car-n&'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  excarnatfe);  -ion.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  stripping  or  divesting  of  flesh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  divested  of  flesh  ;  the 
opposite  to  incarnation  (q.v.). 

IL  Anal.  :  The  natural  process  by  which 
Injected  blood  vessels  are  detached  from  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


v.t.  [Lat.  excarniflcatus, 
pa.  par.  of  excarnifico,  from  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  core  (genit.  caniis)  =  flesh.]  To  tear  to 
pieces,  to  rack,  to  torture. 

"  What  (shall  we  say)  to  the  racking  and  rxcarnifl- 
eating  their  bodies,  before  this  last  punishment."—  H. 
Mare,  in  Trench  t  Some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18. 

*  Sx-car-nl-f  J-Ca'-tton,  ».     [Lat.  excarnifl- 
catus.]   Tlie  act  of  tearing  to  pieces,  racking, 
torturing. 

&C  ca-thed'-ra,  phr.  [Lat.  =  from  the  chair 
or  seat  of  autho'rity.]  [CATHEDRAL.]  A  phrase 
applied  to  any  decision,  direction,  or  order 
laid  down  or  delivered  in  an  authoritative  or 
dogmatic  manner  :  as  the  solemn  decisions  or 
dicta  of  a  pope,  delivered  in  his  official 
capacity. 

•8x-0&-thed'-rate,  v.t.  [Ex  CATHEDRA.) 
To  condemn  authoritatively  or  ex  cathedra. 

"To  Bee  my  lines  excathrdrated  here." 

Herrick  :  Uetperidet,  p.  68. 

Sx  -ca  vate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excavatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excavo  =  to  hollow  out  :  ex  =  out,  and  cavo 
=  to  make  hollow  ;  cavus  =  hollow.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  hollow,  scoop,  cut,  or  dig  out  the 
J  Jner  part  of,  so  as  to  make  it  hollow. 

2.  To   form    by   excavation,    scooping,    or 
hollowing  out. 

"Those  excavated  channels,  by  our  workmen  called 
Outings  and  grooves."—  Evelyn  :  On  Architecture. 

3.  To  dig,  scoop,  or  cut  out. 

"  Ran  through  the  faithless  excavated  soil." 

Blitckm/ire  :  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  an  excavation. 

8x  ca  va'-tiom,  s.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  excavatio, 
froni  excavatus,  pa.  par.  of  excavo  =  to  hollow 
out  :  ex  =  *ut,  fully,  and  cavo  =  to  hollow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  by  excavating, 
digging,  or  scooping  out  the  interior  of. 

2.  The  act  of  digging  or  scooping  out. 

"  By  the  excavation  of  certain  sinus  and  tracts  of  the 
earth."—  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

3.  A  part  excavated  or  hollowed   out  ;   a 
hollow,  a  cavity.    [II.  J 

"  Where  a  winding  excavation  leads 
Through  rocks  abrupt  and  wild." 

Glover  :  Leonidat,  bk.  Til. 

TT-  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Eng.  :  An  open  cutting,    as  in  a 
railway  ;  opposed  to  a  tunnel  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  The  excavation  of  valleys  is  one  of 
the  results  attending  or  following  on  an  earth- 
quake.   (LyeU  :  Princ.  Geol.,  ch.  xxix.) 

&K'-ca-va-t6r,  s.    [Eng.  excavate)  ;  -or.] 

L  Ord.   Lang.  :   One   who   or  that  which 
excavates  ;  specif.,  a  labourer  employed  in  the 
construction  of  railway  s.  [NAVIGATOR,  NAVVY.) 
H.  Technically  : 

1.  Eng.  :  A  machine  for  digging  earth  and 
removing  it  from  the  hole.     This  definition 
does  not  distinguish  the  excavator  from  the 
ditching-machine,  auger,  dredge,  earth-borer, 
post-hole  digger,  &c.    Custom,  however,  con- 
fines the  term  excavator  to  a  narrower  range. 

2.  Dentist.  :  A  dentist's  instrument  for  re- 
moving the  carious  portion  of  a  tooth.     Exca- 
vators are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  straight, 
curved,  angular,  and  hooked. 

"Sx-ca've,  v.t.  [Lat.  excavo.]  To  excavate, 
to  hollow  out.  (Cockeram.) 

•Sx-ce'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  excasco:  ex  =  out, 
fully,  and  ccecus  ~  blind.  ]  To  make  blind. 

*  2z-oS-oa'-tlon,  s.      [Lat  exccecatio,   from 
excaxatus,  pa.  par.  of  excceco.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  blind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  blind  ;  blindness. 

"Their  own  wicked  hearts  will  still  work  and 
improve  their  own  induration,  exeecation,  and  irrita- 
tion to  further  ninning."—  Bp.  Richardson  :  On  the  Old 
TeM.  (1656),  p.  359. 


a.  &  s.     [Lai  excedo  =  to  go 
out,  to  exceed.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Exceeding,  excessive. 

B.  As  svJtst. :  Excess. 

ex  cccd',  •  ex  cead.  *  ex  cede,  *  eat- 
ceede,  v.t.  ft  {.  [Fr.  exceder,  from  Lat. 
excedo  =  to  go  out,  to  go  beyond,  to  exceed : 
ex  =  out,  and  cedo  =  to  go.) 

A.  Transitive : 

L,  To  go  beyond  ;  to  be  more  or  greater 
than. 

(1)  Physically :  In  size,  amount,  extent,  &e. 


(2)  Morally :  In  qualities,  character,  &c. 

2.  To  pass  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  of. 

"The  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
professional  duty."— Macaulay :  Hint.  Eng.  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  surpass,  to  excel,  to  transcend,  to 
outdo. 

"Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of   the  earth."— 
1  Kings  x.  23. 

4.  To  be  too  great  for  ;  to  be  or  go  beyond 
the  power  of ;  to  surpass. 

"  To  be  wise  and  love  exceed!  man's  might." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilut  *  Crestida,  ill.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

.  1.  To  go  too  far ;  to  go  or  pass  beyond 
proper  limits  or  bounds  ;  to  go  to  excess. 

"  Remembering  that  we  speak  to  God.  in  our  rever- 
ence to  whom  we  cannot  possibly  exceed."— Taylor. 

2.  To  go  beyond  any  certain  limit. 


*  3.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion  ;  to  pre- 
dominate ;  to  be  greater. 

"  The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  229. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  exceed  and 
to  excel,  see  EXCEL. 

t Sx-ceed'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exceed;  -able.] 
That  may  of  can  be  exceeded  or  surpassed. 

Sx-c^ed'-er,  s.    [Eng.  exceed  ;  -cr.]    One  who 

exceeds,  or  goes  to  excess. 

"  That  abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  commission ;  not 
in  the  exceederi  and  transgressors,  much  less  in  them 
that  exceed  not."— Mountague:  AppealetaCatar,  p.  317. 

exceed '-Ing,  '  ex  cead  ynge,  ' ex  ced- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [EXCEED.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Very  great  in  amount,  duration, 
extent,  or  degree. 

"Our  excedange  tribulacyon,  which  is  momentary 
and  lyght,  preparetli  an  e.cceadynge  and  an  eternal! 
waight  of  glory  unto  us."— Bible  (1551),  2  Cor.  iv. 

*  C.  As  adv. :  In  a  very  great  degree ;  exceed- 
ingly, extremely. 

"They  are  grown  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary." 
Ben  Jonton:  Sejanus,  ii.  3. 

*  D.  As  subst. :  Excess,  superfluity. 

"  It  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding 
of  late  years  in  the  second  division,  several  brevets 
having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns 
into  scarf  -officers."— Addison :  Spectator,  No.  21. 

e'x-ceid'-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  exceeding ;  -ly.] 
To  a  very  great  degree ;  very  greatly  ;  very 
much,  extremely. 

"  Isaac  trembled  exceedingly."— Genesis  xxvil.  S3. 

*  ex  9eed  ing  ness,  s.  [Eng.  exceeding ; 
•ness.]  Excess,  excess! veness ;  greatness  in 
length,  duration,  extent,  or  degree. 

"  Never  saw  she  creature  so  astonished  as  Zelmane, 
exceeding  sorry  for  Pamela,  but  exceedingly  exceeding 
that  exceedingness  in  feare  for  Philoclca."— Sir  P. 
Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

ex-$eT,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  exceller,  from  Lat.  excello 
=  (1)  to  raise,  (2)  to  excel :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  *  cello  =  to  impel ;  Gr.  iw'AAw  (kettB)  =  to 
drive,  to  impel.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  surpass  in  qualities ;  to  exceed,  to 
outdo. 

••  Wisdom  excellelh  foolishness,  as  far,as  light  doth 
darknesse."— Bible  (1651),  Kccles.  ii. 

*  2.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  exceed  or  go 
beyond  one's  power. 

"She  opened. 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power.  " 

Jtiltm  :  P.  L..  Ii.  883.  884. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  possess  certain  qualities  in  a  degree 
exceeding  other  persons  or  things. 

"  Bid  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  colour  these,  anil  those  delight  the  smell." 
Cowper :  Retirement,  793,  7M. 

2.  To  surpass  others  in  good   or  laudable 
acts  ;  to  be  eminent  or  illustrious. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excel, 
to  exceed,  to  surpass,  to  transcend,  and  to  outdo  : 
"  Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys 
DO  idea  of  moral  desert  ;  surpass  and  excel  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so 
much  persons  as  things  which  exceed ;  both 
persons  and  things  surpass  ;  persons  only 
excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as  the  success 
of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expectations  of 
the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength  :  one  person  surpasses  another,  as 
the  English  have  surpassed  all  other  nations 
in  the  extent  of  their  naval  power.  The  de- 
rivatives excessive  and  excellent  have  this  ob- 
vious distinction  between  them,  that  the 
former  always  signifies  exceeding  in  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded ;  and  the  latter 
exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable  to 
exceed :  he  who  is  habitually  excessive  in  any 
of  his  indulgences,  must  be"  insensible  to  the 
excellence  of  a  temperate  life.  Transcend  sig- 
nifies climbing  beyond ;  and  ouhlo  signifies 
doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  :  the  former, 
like  surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  01 
things  ;  and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the  exertions 
of  persons :  the  former  rises  in  sense  above 
surpass;  but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in 
particular  cases,  that  is,  to  excel  in  action; 
excel  is,  however,  confined  to  that  which  is 
good;  outdo  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad." 
(Crabb;  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  9el-len9e,  Sx'-cel-len-cy,  s.  [Fr.  ex- 
cellence, from  Lat.  excellentia,  from  excellent, 
pr.  par.  of  excello;  Sp.  exceUncia;  Port,  excel- 
lencia;  Ital.  eccellenza.] 

1.  The    quality   or   state  of  excelling   or 
possessing   some   certain  quality  in  an  un- 
usual or  eminent  degree  ;   superiority,   pre- 
eminence. 

"  If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  such  esteem, 
Which  all  of  so  rare  excellency  deem." 

Dray  ton:  Kdward  IV.  to  art.  Shore. 

2.  That  in  which  any  person  or  thing  excels ; 
any  valuable  quality  possessed  in  an  unusual 
or  eminent   degree  ;    an   excellent   quality, 
feature,  or  trait. 

"  The  criticisms  have  been  made  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellencies  than  their  faults  and  imper- 
fections."—^dditon. 

3.  Dignity,  high  rank  in  existence. 

"See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation."  Spfnier:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  IT. 

*  4.  High  degree  ;  unusual  or  eminent  man- 
ner. 

"  (She!  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
The  angels  love  good  meu  with." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  certain  persons 
of  high  rank.  It  is  the  title  of  a  Viceroy,  a 
Governor-General,  an  Ambassador,  or  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  (Used  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  his,  yowr,  their,  prefixed.) 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excel- 
lence and  superiority :  "  Excellence  is  an  abso- 
lute term ;  superiority  is  a  relative  term  ; 
many  may  have  excellence  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  different 
degrees  :  superiority  is  often  superior  excel- 
lence, but  in  many  cases  they  are  applied  to 
different  objects."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex    99!- lent,    *  ex   ccl   ent,    »  ex   ccl- 
lente,  a.  &  adv.     [Fr.  excellent,  from  Lat.  ex- 
cellens,  pr.  par.  of  excello ;  Sp.  exceUntt ;  Port 
excellent*;  Ital.  eccellente.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excelling  or  eminent  in  some  good  or 
laudable  quality,  power,  or  attainment. 

"  Men  of  excellent  lyfe  and  learning  replyed  earnestly 
against  their  transsubstanciacions  and  other  sorceries. 
— Bale  :  Image,  pt.  ill. 

2.  Characterized  by  excellence  or  eminent 
qualities. 

(1)  Of  persons :  Eminently  good  or  distin- 
guished. 

"  The  most  noble  and  excellent  king  of  the  world."— 
JfaundeviUt,  p.  193. 

(2)  Of  things :    Possessing    some   excellent 
qualities;   valuable;  unusually  good:  as,  an 
excellent  book. 

*3.  (In  a  bad  sense):  Exceeding,  remarkable, 
surpassing. 

"This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world."— 
Shakesp  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  B.  As   adv. :    Excellently,    exceedingly, 
extremely. 

"He  hath  an  excellent  good  name."  —  Shaketp. : 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

ex  99!  lent  ly,  *  ex  eel-lent  lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  excellent ;  -ly.] 


tate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


excelsior— excess 


1.  In  an  excellent  manner  or  degree  ;  un- 
usually well  ;  eminently  ;  admirably. 

"A  plot  excellently  well  fortified  both  by  nature 
•nd  inann's  hauls."—  GolUing  :  Caaar,  to.  114. 

*  2.  In  an  unusual  degree  ;  exceedingly,  ex- 
tremely, eminently. 

"When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry."  -J. 
Itetcher. 

<X-cel-sI  or,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.,  coinpar.  of  «r- 
celsvs  =  high,  lofty.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Higher,  loftier. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  trade   name    for   cnrled 
ehreds  of  wood  used  as  a  substitute  for  curled 
hair  in  stuffing  cushions,  &c.    It  is  made  in  a 
machine  in  which  the  bolt  is  pressed  down- 
ward within  its  fixed  case  by  a  weighted  lever, 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  scoring  and 
plane  cutters  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  hori- 
zontal rotating  wheel. 

Sx^el'-Si-tude,  s.     [Lat.  exceUut  =  high, 
lofty.]    Height. 

"  The  excelsitude  of  this  monarchal!  blndy  indnper- 
•tor."—  ffaihe  :  Lenten  Stufe. 

6x-9en'-tral,  a.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  central 

(q.v.)0 
Hot.  :  Out  of  the  centre. 

&t-9en'-tric,  a.  &  *.    [ECCENTRIC,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Deviating  from  the  centre  ; 
not  having  the  same  centre  ;  eccentric. 

2.  Bot.  :    Applied  to  n  lateral  embryo  re- 
moved from  the  centre  or  axis. 

*  B,  As  svbst.  :  [ECCENTRIC]. 

ix-9en'-trfc-al,  a.  [Eng.  eccentric  ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  ECCENTRIC,  adj.  (q.v.). 

Sx-cen-trf9'-I-t^,  s.    [ECCENTRICITY.] 

gx-9en  tro  stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «««ev- 
rpo*  (ekkentros)  =  out  of  the  centre,  and 
o-T6iuLTa(stomata),  pi.  of  <rron.a(stoma)=niouth.] 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to  a 
family  of  Echinida,  with  a  more  or  less  elon- 
gate, cordate  body.  Chief  genera,  Spatangus 
(recent),  and  Ananchites  (fossil). 

&C-$£pt',  *  ex-cepte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  excepter, 
from  Lat.  excepto,  an  intens.  of  excipio  =  to 
take  out  :  ex  =  out,  and  capio  =  to  take.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  or-  leave  out  of  any  specified 
number,  rule,  position,  precept,  &c.  ;  to  omit. 

"  One  of  the  rebels  exctpted  in  the  indemnity  that 
was  proclaimed."—  Burnet  :  Hitt.  Own  Time  (an.  1667). 

2.  To  exclude,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"  The  exeepted  tree.  '   .     Milton:  P.  L.,  xi  4S6. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  object  ;  to  take  excep- 
tion ;  to  make  objection.    (Followed  by  to  or 
against.) 

"  Each  party  having  liberty  to  except  to  its  compe- 
tency, which  exceptions  are  publicly  stated."  —  Black- 
ttene  :  Comment.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  lit 


t  ,  prep.  &  con/.  [Properly  either  the 
pa.  par.  or  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  the 
construction  in  the  former  case  being  similar 
to  the  Latin  ablative  absolute  ;  thus,  all  except 
one  =  all,  one  being  exeepted.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  Shakesp.  :  Rich.  III.,  v.  3  : 

"  Rich.ird  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow."] 

A.  As  prep.  :  Besides,  exclusive  of  ;  omit- 
ting ;  with  exception  of  ;  excepting. 

"  A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream." 

Cotvper  :  Cotnersation,  488. 

B.  As  conj.  :  Excepting,  unless  ;  if  ...  not 


If  For  the  difference  between  except  and 
besiilts,  see  BESIDES  ;  for  that  between  except 
and  unless,  see  UNLESS. 

•ix-cSp'-tant,  o.    [Lat.  exceptans,  pr.  par.  of 
excepto.]    Implying  or  containing  exception. 

&C-ce'pt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  prep.    [EX- 
CEPT, V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  taking  out,  omitting,  or 
excluding   from    a   number;    rule,    position, 
precept,  «c. 

D.  As  prep. :  Except,  omitting,  with  the 
exception  of. 

"People  come  into  the  world  in  Turkey  the  fame 
way  they  do  here ;  and  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family, 
they  get  but  little  by  it."— Collier :  On  Duelling. 


cx-9<3p'-tion,  s.    [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  exceptio,  from 
exceptus.  pa.  par.  of  excipio  =  to  take  out,  to 
except.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  excepting,  excluding,  or  omit- 
ting from  a  number,  rule,  position,  category, 
&c. ;  exclusion,  omission. 

"When  God  renewed  this  charter  of  man's  SOT- 
reignty  over  the  creatures  to  Noah  and  his  family, 
we  find  110  exceittion  at  all."— South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exeepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  number,  rule,  position,  cate- 
gory, Ac. 

"There  is  no  exception  or  pretence  of  privilege, 
which  high  or  low,  rich  or  poore,  may  or  ought  to 
vsurpe  vnto  themselves. "— faluine :  Foure  Vodlie 
Sermons,  ser.  1. 

3.  That  which    is  exeepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  general  statement,  number, 
rule,  category,  &c. ;  that  which  is  specified 
as  not  included  in  or  falling  under  any  rule, 
category,  &c. 

"  That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws." 

Pope:  Euay  on  Man,  lit  M4. 

4.  An  objection  ;  a  cavil ;  that  which  is  or 
may  be  stated  or  put  forward  in  opposition  to 
any  rule,  statement,  or  position.    (Followed 
by  to  or  against.) 

"Your  assertion  hath  drawn  as  to  make  search 
whether  these  l>e  just  exception!  against  the  customs 
of  oar  church. r— Hooker  :  Eccles.  Polity.  ^(Pref.) 

5.  Offence,  dislike,  slight  anger,  or  resent- 
ment.   [To  take  exception.] 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  denial  of  anything  alleged  and  con- 
sidered valid  by  the  other  side,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  in  pleading ;  a  denial  of  a  matter 
alleged  in  bar  to  an  action  ;  a  denial  of  the 
sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

2.  A  clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed 
excepts  something  before  granted. 

1  (1)  Bill  of  Exceptions : 
Law :  A  statement  of  exceptions  or  objec- 
tions on  points  of  law  taken  to  the  directions, 
or  decisions  of  a  judge  presiding  at  a  trial,  to 
be  referred  for  consideration  and  decision  to  a 
superior  court,  or  to  a  full  bench. 

"  If,  either  iu  his  direction?  or  decisions,  he  [the 
Judge)  misstates  the  law  by  ignorance,  inadvertence, 
or  design,  the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require  him 
publicly  to  seal  a  bill  ff  exceptions ;  stating  the  point 
wherein  he  is  supposed  to  err.  This  bill  of  exception! 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  api>eal ;  examinable,  not  in  the 
court  out  of  which  the  record  issues  for  the  trial  at 
nisi  prius,  but  iu  the  next  immediate  superior  court, 
upon  error  brought,  after  judgment  given  in  the 
court  \te\ow.~— Blackstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii., 
oh.  12. 
(2)  To  take  exception  : 

(a)  To  make  an  objection,  to  object ;  to  find 
fault ;  followed  formerly  by  against,  now  by  to. 

"  He  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks ;  but  toot 
exception  to  the  place  ol  their  burial,  being  too  base  for 
them  that  were  kinu's  children."— Bacon, 

(b)  To  take  offence  or  umbrage ;  to  be  of- 
fended ;  followed  by  at :  as,  To  take  exception 
at  a  remark. 

*  ex-9ep'-tion-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  exception; 
•able.] 

1.  Liable  or  open  to  exception  or  objection ; 
objectionable. 

2.  Exceptional,  unusual. 


Spectator,  No.  279. 

*  gx-cSp'-tdon-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  excep- 
tionable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
exceptionable. 

ex-cep'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  exception-;  -al.] 

1.  Out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  course  ;  un- 
usual, not  usual,  special  ;  forming  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  exception  ;  unprecedented,  extra- 
ordinary. 

2.  That  may  be  exeepted  agaiust  ;  exception- 
able. 

e'x-9e'p'-tlon-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  exceptional  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  exceptional  or  unusual  manner  or 
degree  ;  unpreeedentedly,  extraordinarily. 


,  a.   [Eng.  exception  ;  -ary.] 
Indicating  an  exception. 

*  Sx-cep'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  exception  ;  -er.] 
One-who  takes  exceptions  or  objections  ;  an 
objector. 

"  Thus  much,  readers,  in  favour  of  the  softer  spirited 
Christian  ;  for  other  except  ionrri  there  wai  no  thought 
taken."—  Milton:  Remonstrant's  Defence. 


*Sx-9ep-tiOUS,  a.  [Eng.  exa.pt;  -ioui.] 
Given  to  cavilling ;  fond  of  making  objections  { 
peevish,  censorious. 

"  Quick  and  full-eyed.  very  exceptions  and  extremely 
cholerick."— SHelton  :  Don  Quixote,  bk.  U.,  ch.  i. 

*  Sx-cep'-tions-ness,  s.     [Eng.  exceptions; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  exceptions  ;  a  dis- 
position to  find  or  raise  ol  yections  <  >r  exceptions. 

"  A  fro  ward,  malicious  ejccrptioumeu."  —  Barrett, 
vol.  L,  ser.  1. 

*  ex~9ep  -tive,  o.    [Eng.  except ;  -ive.] 

1.  Including  or  indicating  an  exception. 

"  Exceptive  propositions  will  make  complex  syllo- 
gisms :  as.  None  but  physicians  came  to  the  consulta- 
tion ;  The  nurse  is  no  physician.  Therefore  the  uund 
came  not  to  the  consultation."—  W atts :  Logic,  pt.  iii, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Making  or  forming  an  exception  ;  excep- 
tional :  as,  an  exceptive  law. 

*  except  less,  *  ex  9ept  lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
except;  -less.]  Making  or  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tion ;  extending  to  all  ;  general,  universal. 

"  Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness." 

Shakctp. :  Timon,  ly.  3. 

*  Sx-^ep'-tor,  *.    [Lat.]    One  who  makes  or 
raises  objections  ;  an  objector,  a  caviller. 

"  The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  impro. 
lety  of  those  expressions."— Burnet :  Theory  qf  th» 


*  2x-9er'-8-brate,   v.t.      [Lat.  excerebratus, 
pa.  par.  of  excerebro :  ex  =  out,  and  cerebrum  = 
the  brain.] 

1.  To  beat  out  the  brains ;  to  remove  the 
brains  in  any  way. 

2.  To  cant  out  from  the  brain. 

"Hath  it  not  sovereign  virtue  in  itto  «rc«re6ror«all 
cares  ?  '—  H'ard  :  Sermons,  p.  25. 

*  e'x-cer'-e-brdse,  a.    [Lat.  ex  =  out,  with- 
out, and  cerebrosus  =  having  brains.]    Having 
no  brains  ;  brainless. 

*  extern',  v.t.     [Lat.  excerno :  ex  =  out,  and 
cerno  =  to    separate.]      To    strain    out  ;    to 
separate  by  straining  ;  to  send  out  by  excre- 
tion ;  to  excrete. 

"  That  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted  or  excerned,  hath 
antipathy  with  the  same  thing  when  it  is  alive  and 
sound,  and  with  those  parts  which  do  excern."— Bacon  : 
natural  Binary. 

*  ex-cern' -ent,  a.    [Lat.  excemens,  pr.  par. 
of  excerno.]    Se«reting,  excreting. 

*  ex  -  9erp',    v.t.      [Lat.    excerpo :   ex  =  out, 
away,  and  carpo  =  to  pluck.]    To  pick  out,  to 
cull,  to  excerpt. 

"  In  your  reading  excerp,  and  note  in  your  book* 
such  things  as  you  like."— Hales :  Itemains,  p.  288. 

excerpt',  v.t.  [Lat.  excerptits,  pa.  par.  of 
excerpo  =  to  pick  out  •  ex  —  out,  and  carpo  = 
to  pick.]  To  pick  out ;  to  make  an  extract 
of ;  to  cite,  to  quote. 

"  Possibly  he  meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  bar* 
excerpted."— Barnard :  Life  of  tleylin  i  ics:,!,  p.  12. 

Sx^erpt',  s.  [Lat  excerjttnm,  neut  of  e»- 
cerptus,  pa.  par.  of  exctrpq.]  An  extract  or 
selection  from  the  works  of  an  author,  or 
writing  of  any  kind. 

"  His  commonplace  book  was  filled  with  excerptt 
from  the  Year-books."— Campbell:  Lines  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors;  Lord  Cammissiutier  Mayiiard. 

Sx^erp'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  excerp- 
tus,  pa,  par.  of  excerpo.]  Excerpts,  extracts. 

*  ex-cerp'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  excerptio,  from  «e- 
cerptus,  pa.  par.  of  excerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  selecting,  culling,  or  picking 
out. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  picked  out ;  an 
excerpt ;  an  extract. 

"  Times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  few 
excerptions." — fitileigh.  (Johnson.) 

*  ex-9erp'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  excerpt ;  -ive.]   Ex- 
cerpting, selecting,  picking  out. 

*  CX-cerp'-tor,  s.     [Lat.  excerjitus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerpo.  ]    One  who  makes  excerpts,  extracts, 
or  selections. 

"I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages 
together  out  of  the  doctor's  printed  volumes,  and 
appropriated  them  to  myself  without  any  mark,  or 
asterism,  as  he  has  done.  I  am  no  such  ex<  er;ttor."— 
Barnard  :  Life  of  Berlin,  p.  12. 

3x-cess',  *  ex-ces,  s.  [O.  Fr.  excez  =*exeess, 
from  Lat.  excessux  —  a  going  out:  excedo  =  to 
go  beyond,  to  excel ;  Sp.  exceso ;  Port,  excesso; 
Ital.  eccesso.]  [EXCEED.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  io"wl;  oat,  cell,  chonis.  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -ft 
-cian,  -tian  =  anan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,    sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  dej* 
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excessive— exchequer 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Thmt  which  exceeds  any  measure  or 
limit ;  that  which  is  in  superabundance  ;  that 
which  goes  beyond  the  common  or  ordinary 
measure,  proportion,  or  limit. 

"  Le»  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excett 
Ot  glory  obscured."  JliUoa :  P.  L.,  I  493. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  too  great  quantity, 
degree,  or  amount ;  superabundance. 

"The  several  rays  in  that  white  light  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do  by 
their  excea  and  predominance  cause  their  proper 
col  mr  to  appear."— f/ net  on  :  Optict. 

3.  Extravagance  of  any  kind  ;  a  transgres- 
•iou  or  passing  beyond  due  limits. 

"Hospitality  some  time*  degenerates  Into  profuse- 
ness  :  even  parsimony  itself,  which  sits  but  ill  upon  a 
publick  figure,  is  yet  the  more  pardonable  eiceu  of  the 
two.'1— Atterbury. 

4.  Undue  or  excessive  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite or  of  the  desires  ;  over-indulgence. 

"  There  will  be  need  of  temperance  In  diet ;  for  the 
body,  once  heavy  with  exeat  and  surfeits,  hangs  plum- 
mets on  the  nobler  parts." — Duppa. 
IT.  Arith.  it  Geam. :  The  amount  by  which 
one  number  or  quantity  exceeds  another ;  the 
difference  between  the  greater  of  two  unequal 
numbers  and  the  less  :  thus,  6  is  the  excess  of 
8  over  2. 

If  Spherical  excess :  The  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over 
two  right  angles,  or  180°. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excess, 
superfluity,  and  redundancy :  "  Excess  is  that 
which  exceeds  any  measure  ;  superfluity  and 
redundancy  signify  an  excess  of  a  good  measure. 
We  may  have  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  when  we  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
quantity ;  but  we  have  a  superfluity  of  pro- 
visions, when  we  have  more  than  we  want. 
Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object ;  but  super- 
Jluity  and  redundancy  are  species  of  excess. 
.  .  .  We  may  have  an  excess  of  prosperity  or 
adversity ;  a  superfluity  of  good  things  ;  and 
a  redundancy  of  speech  or  words."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ix-oes  sive,  *  ex  ces  sif.  o.  [Fr.  excessif, 
from  Lat.  excessus;  8p.  excesivo;  Ital.  ecces- 
tivo.] 

1.  Exceeding  the  usual  or  proper  limits  or 
bounds  ;  immoderate,  extravagant,  unreason- 
able ;  too  great ;  beyond  measure. 

"  He  had,  in  the  Convention,  carried  his  zeal  for  her 
Interests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as 
lacceltite."— UacmUay :  Hitt.  Bng.,c\t.  xv. 

*  2.  Acting  unreasonably  or  without  proper 
restraint. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excessive, 
immoderate, and  intemperate:  "Excessive  desig- 
nates excess  in  general ;  immoderate  and  intem- 
perate designate  excess  in  moral  agents.  The 
excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  to  a  boundless  extent : 
the  intemperate  lies  in  the  will  which  is  under 
no  control.  Hence  we  speak  of  an  excessive 
thirst  physically  considered  :  an  immoderate 
ambition  or  lust  of  power ;  an  intemperate  in- 
dulgence, an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive 
admits  of  degrees ;  what  is  excs.siive  may 
exceed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  :  immoderate 
and  intemperate  mark  a  positively  great  degree 
of  excess ;  the  former  still  higher  than  the 
latter  :  immoderate  is  in  fact  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree  of  excess.  Excessive  designates 
what  is  partial ;  immoderate  is  used  oftener  for 
what  is  partial  than  what  is  habitual ;  intem- 
perate oftener  for  what  is  habitual  than  what 
is  partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased 
on  particular  occasions  :  an  immoderate  eater 
at  all  times,  or  only  immoderate  in  that  which 
he  likes  :  he  is  intemperate  in  his  language 
when  his  anger  is  intemperate;  or  he  leads  an 
intemperate  life.  The  excesses  of  youth  do  but 
too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habits  of  in- 
temperance."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Syn.) 

Sx-ces  -sive  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  excessive;  -ly.] 
1.  In  or  to  an  excessive  degree  ;  exceed- 
ingly ;  extremely  ;  beyond  measure. 

"  Such  mouses  .  .  .  have  seeds  so  exceuively  small.' 
—Rag:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Vehemently,  greedily.    (Spenser.) 

ix-ceV-sIve-neM,  *  ex-ces-sive-nesse, 

«.    [Eng.  excessive;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  excessive  ;  excess. 

"Other some  so  fryse  through  the ezc«ttiu«n«M  of 
the  sold."— (folding :  Juttine,  p.  8. 

«Sx-change,  *es-chaunge,  v.t.  Si  i.  [O. 
Fr.  eschanger ;  Fr.  echangerj  [CHANGE.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  or  part  with  in  return  for  another ; 
to  transfer  or  hand  over  for  an  equivalent. 


2.  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  but  formerly 
with  was  also  used. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fashions  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  something  to  exchange  mth  those 
abroad." — Locke. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally  ;  to  give 
and  take  ;  to  interchange. 

"Without  exchanging  a  blow."— Macaulay :  Hiit 
Sng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  resign,  give  up,  or  abandon  one  state 
for  another. 

"  Death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q. ;  Of  MutabUUie,  vL  «. 

B.  I nt mns.  :  To  make  an  exchange  ;  to 
barter. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
exchange,  to  barter,  to  truck,  and  to  commute  : 
"  To  barter  is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade 
for  another  :  to  truck  is  a  familiar  term  to 
express  a  familiar  action  for  exchanging  one 
article  of  private  property  for  another  :  com- 
mute signifies  an  exchanging  our  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  exchange 
one  book  for  another ;  traders  barter  trinkets 
for  gold  dust ;  coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a 
whip  for  a  handkerchief;  the  Government 
commute  the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of 
banishment."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exchange 
and  to  change,  see  CHANGE  ;  and  for  that  be- 
tween to  excliange  and  to  interchange,  see  IN- 
TERCHANGE. 

X  chart  ge,  *  es  chaunge,  s.     [O.  Fr.  es- 

change ;  Fr.  echange.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act   of  exchanging,  or   giving  one 
thing  for  another;  a  parting  with  one  article 
or  commodity  for  an  equivalent. 

"  They  lend  their  com,  they  make  exchange! :  they 
are  always  ready  to  serve  one  another."— Additon. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  recipro- 
cally ;  interchange. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  up,  resigning,  or  aban- 
doning one  state  for  another. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  thing  or  com- 
modity is  exchanged  for  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  form  or  process  of  exchanging  a  debt 
or  credit  for  another  ;  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  by  bill,  order,  or  draft.    [BILL.] 

"  1  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange, 
From  Florence." 

tShakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  2. 

6.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  some- 
thing received. 

"  There's  my  exchange :  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies." 

Hhakrtp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

7.  That  which    is   received  in  return    for 
something  given ;   lience,  among  journalists,  a 
publication  sent  in  return  for  another. 

"The  respect  and  love  which  was  p*id  you  by  all, 
who  hud  the  happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise  ex- 
change fur  the  honours  of  the  court."— Dryden. 

*8.  Change,  transmutation. 
*  9.  Variety,  change. 

"  These  women  all  of  rightwlseness. 
Of  cholse  and  free  election, 
Must  love  eichaunge  and  doublenesse." 

Chaucer :  Balade  of  Women. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce  : 

(1)  A  place  where  merchants,  brokers,  &c. 
meet    to  transact  business ;  generally   con- 
tracted into  'Change. 

"  He  that  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  signiirioition  ought  to  pass  in 
the  schools,  for  as  fair  a  man.  as  he  duc.-i  in  the  market 
and  exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the  same 
name."— Locke. 

(2)  A  bill  of  exchange  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  rate  at  which  the  money  of  one 
country   is  exchanged  for    that  of   another. 
[Course  of  Exchange.} 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  for  ascertaining  how  much 
of  the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent,  in 
value  to  a  given  amount  of  that  of  another. 

3.  Law  :  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests, 
in  consideration  the  one  for  the  other. 

If  (1)  Arbitration  of  exchange:  [ARBITRATION]. 

(2)  Course  of  exchange :  The  current  price  of 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  at  any  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  wlmt  it  is  at  another.  If  for  $1<K> 
at  one  place  exactly  SICK)  at  the  other  must  be 
paid,  then  the  Course  of  Exchange  between 


the  two  places  is  at  par ;  if  more  must  be  paid 
at  the  second  place,  then  it  is  above  par  at  the 
other  ;  if  less,  it  is  below  it 

(3)  Theory  of  exchange :  An  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  radiant  heat,  devised  by  Prevost  of 
Geneva,  and  since  generally  accepted.  All 
bodies  radiate  he;it  If  two  of  different  tem- 
peratures be  placed  near  each  other,  each  will 
radiate  heat  to  the  other,  but  the  one  higher 
in  temperature  will  receive  less  than  it  emits. 
Finally,  both  will  be  of  the  same  temperature, 
each  receiving  from  the  other  precisely  as  much 
heat  as  it  sends  it  in  return.  This  scale  is 
called  the  mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

exchange-broker,  s.    A  bill-broker. 

exchange  cap,  s.  A  fine  quality  of 
paper  made  of  new  stock  ;  thin,  highly  calen- 
dered, and  used  for  printing  bills  of  exchange. 

*  exchange  -  wench,  s.      One   of  the 

women  who  kept  stalls  at  the  excliange,  and 
whose  reputation  was  not  very  good.  (Nares.) 

"  Now  every  exchange-wench  is  ushered  iu  by  them 
into  her  stalls,  and  while  she  calls  to  others  to  know 
what  they  lack,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  make 
her  as  fine  as  a  countess."— England  i  Vanity  (1683), 
p.  :u. 

exchange  a  bili-ty,  *.  [Eng.  exchange- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ex- 
changeable. 

6X-9han'ge-a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  exchange;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  exchanged ;  fit  or 
proper  to  be  exchanged. 

"The  officers  captured  were  exchangeable  with  the 
powers  of  General  U.owe."—l/arshall.  ( Webster.) 

2.  Rateable,  or  to  be  valued  according  to 
what  can  be  procured  in  exchange  :  as,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  goods. 

&C-9hang'-er,  s.  [Eng.  exchang(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  exchanges  ;  one  who  deals  iu  money. 

"Whilst  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  small  price  more 
than  the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exchanger! 
generally  chuse  rather  to  buy  bullion  than  run  the 
'  eltiug  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by 


*  tSx-oheat',  s.    [ESCHEAT.J 

*  ex  9heat'  or,  s.    [ESCHEATOR.] 

ex  9heq  uer  (q  as  k),  *  es  chcU  cr,  »  es- 
chek  ere,  *  ehek-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escheyuier 
eschiquier,   from    eschee  =  check    (at    chess); 
eschecs  =  chess ;   Low  Lat.  scaccarium  =.  (I)  a 
chess-board,    (2)  exchequer ;   scacd  =  chess.] 
[CHECK,  CHECKER,  CHESS.) 
L  Ordinary  iMngnage : 
*  1.  A   chess-board  ;    hence,  the   game   of 
chess  itself. 

"  Thenne  he  wule  bidde  the  pleie  at  the  eKheker." 
Ftorice  &  Blaunchcjtour.  ats. 

2.  The  state  treasury. 

"  They  hadde  to  doone 
In  the  eKheker  and  in  the  chauncerye." 

P.  Plowman,  8,181 

3.  Funds  ;  pecuniary  resources. 

"  Shuts  up  every  private  man's  exchequer." —South  : 
Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

IL  Law : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.      [Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.] 

2.  [Court  of  Exchequer.] 

If  (1)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  [CHAN- 
CELLOR]. 

(2)  Court  of  Exchequer : 

Law  :  A  court  instituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  constituting  part  of  the  Aula 
Regia.  It  was  remodelled  by  Edward  I.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  recover  debts  due  to 
the  king,  such  as  unpaid  taxes,  &c.,  to  vindi- 
cate his  proprietary  rights  against  those  en- 
croaching upon  them,  &c.  But  after  a  time, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  original  purpose, 
it  developed  into  an  ordinary  law  court,  with 
a  legal  and  an  equitable  side,  each  open  to  all 
the  nation.  A  suitor  had  only  to  plead  (the 
allegation  as  a  rule  being  only  a  legal  fiction} 
that  he  was  a  debtor  to  the  king,  but  could 
not  pay  what  he  owed  because  of  injustice 
done  him  in  another  matter  by  the .  person 
whom  lie  summoned  totheCourtof  Exchequer, 
The  Act  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  put  an  end  to  the 
necessity  under  whicli  the  plaintiff  hud  been 
of  pleading  that  he  was  the  king's  debtor,  and 
2  Viet.  c.  5  transferred  the  equity  jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By  36  &  37  Viet 
c.  66,  passed  August  o,  1873,  and  which  came 
into  operation  on  Nov.  1,  1874,  the  Exchequer 
Court  liecame  the  Exchequer  Sub-division  of 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wit.  here,  camel,  her.  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  so,  ce     c ;  ey     a.  qu  =  kw. 


exchequer— excitement 


the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  A  similar 
court  was  established  in  Scotland  by  6  Anne 
c.26. 

(3)  Court  of  Exchequer  Charnber : 
Law :  A  court  instituted  in  England  by  81 
Edw.  III.  to  settle  cases  carried  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  on  writs  of  error.  Subse- 
quently an  appeal  in  error  lay  to  it  from  each 
of  the  three  superior  courte  of  Common  Law, 
and  from  this  court  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  modified  by  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  11  Will. 
IV.,  c.  70,  and  was  abolished  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1875,  its  jurisdiction  in  appeals 
being  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

exchequer-bill,  «.  An  instrument  of 
credit  created  by  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  temporary  purposes  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Exchequer.  Exchequer-bills 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  unfunded,  or  float- 
ing debt  of  the  country.  They  are  issued  for 
sums  of  £100  each,  or  some  multiple  of  £100. 
They  last  for  a  term  of  five  years  without 
renewal. 

exchequer  -  bond,  s.  An  exchequer- 
bond  differs  from  an  exchequer-bill  in  being 
issued  to  run  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  in 
no  case  to  exceed  six  years.  The  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  them  is  also  fixed. 

exchequer-chamber,  *.  [Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.} 

*  fix  gheq'-uer  (q  as  k),  v.t.  [EXCHEQUER,  t.] 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

"Among  othtr  strange  v«rb«.  the  following  has 
arisen  in  vulgar  language — vir...  to  exchequer  a  man ; 
which  it,  to  institute  a  process  against  him.  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  due  to 
'.he  king,  and  in  some  other  case*."— Pegge:  Anted,  of 
the  Eng.  Language. 

•  e"x-cheq -uered  (q  as  k),  fa.  par.  &  a. 
(EXCHEQUER,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  vero). 

B.  As  adj. :  Chequered. 

"ex-ci'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  excido:  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  ccedo  =  to  cut.]  To  cut  off  or  away ;  to 
remove ;  to  separate. 

•Sx-cip'-I-ent,  a.  t  s.  [Lat.  excipient,  pr. 
par.  of  excipio  =  to  take  out,  to  except.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Taking  exceptions. 

"  It  is  n  good  exception  against  the  party  cxdpient." 
—Ayliff?  :  Parei-ffOH.  5fll. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  except*. 

2.  Med. :  An   inert  or  slightly  active  sub- 
•tance  employed  as  the  medium  or  vehicle 
for  the  administration  of  the  active  medicine, 
as  bread-crust,  conserve  of  roses,  &c. 

"ex -91  pie,  ex  9!  pule,  ex  ?lp  u  lus, 
ex-9ip'-u-lum,  s.    [From  Lat.  excipio  =  to 
draw  out,  to  receive.     The  form  is  a  dimi- 
nutive.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  part  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  rim 
or  base  to  the  shield  of  a  lichen.    (Lindley.) 

2.  The  corresponding  part  in  a  fungal. 

&c-ci8'  a  -ble,  ex  cise-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
excise) ;  -able.]  Subject  or  liable  to  excise-duty. 

"  The  concealment  of  excitable  goods  Is  subject  to  a 
forfeiture  of  those  goods,  and  treble  Talue."— Act  of 
Part.  George  II.,  c.  SO. 

£x  9ise,  '  ac  else,  s.  [Fr.,  a  corrupt,  of 
O.  Dut  aksiis,  or  aksys  =  excise,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt, of  O.  Fr.  assis  =  assessments  ;  Ger. 
excise  ==  excise ;  Port.  &  Sp.  sita  =  excise,  tax. 
<Skeat.y] 

L  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  upon  certain  com- 
modities of  home  production  or  consumption, 
as  malt,  spirits,  &c.  [EXCISE-DUTIES.] 

"  The  two  houses  at  Westminster  had  laid  an  impo- 
•ition,  which  they  called  an  excite,  upon  wine,  beer, 
ale.  and  many  other  commodities.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  tver  the  name  of  payment  of  excite  was 
beard  of  or  practised  in  England."— Clarendon :  Civil 
War.  ii.  453. 

2.  The  branch  or  department  of  the  Civil 
Service  to  which  is  committed  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  excise-duties.  In  this 
country,  this  department  is  called  the  Office  of 
Internal  Revenue;  in  Great  Britain  the  old 
name  excite  is  now  superseded  by  Inland 
Revenue. 

*3.  A  tax  or  toll  of  any  kind. 


excise-duties, «.  pi.  Duties  imposed  by 
authority  of  Parliament  on  certain  articles  of 
home  production  and  consumption.  They  also 
include  the  licenses  to  keep  dogs,  to  carry  a 
gun,  to  pursue  certain  professions,  as  that  of 
an  auctioneer,  and  the  duties  on  carriages,  rail- 
ways, servants,  plate,  armorial  bearings,  &c. 

excise  -  officer,  s.  A  public  official 
charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  several 
regulations  affecting  the  excise-duties :  an 
exciseman.  His  proper  appellation  now  is  an 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue. 

*  ex-9i  se  (1),  v.t.  k  «.    [EXCISE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impose  or  charge  a  duty  or  tax  upon. 

"  In  8outh-»ea  days,  not  happier  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excited." 

Pope :  Satirts,  ii.  133, 134. 

*  2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  charge  or  demand  a  tolL 
"  Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  roll. 

But  tome  exciting  courtier  will  have  tolL 

Pope  :  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  IT. 

*&C-Cl'se  (2),  'Sx-ci'ze,  v.t.  [Lat  excisut, 
pa.  par.  of  excidn  =  to  cut  out :  ex  =  out,  ccedo 
=  to  cut.  ]  To  cut  out 

"Those  who  said  thev  could  not  rob,  because  all  was 
theirs,  loexcizd  what  they  liked  not  "—Wood:  Athena 
Oxonientet. 

6x~9i  se-man,  s.  [Bug.  excise,  and  man.]  A 
public  officer  appointed  to  carry  out  the  regu- 
lations connected  with  the  excise,  and  to 
prevent  and  detect  any  evasion  of  them ;  an 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue. 

"  Every  exciseman  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  hi*  bread.'— ilacaulay  :  Mitt.  Eng.,  eh.  xi. 

ex~9i  -sion,  *.     [Lat.  eirisio,  from  excisits,  pa. 
par.  of  txcido;  Fr.  excision..] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  out  or  off ;  destruction, 
extirpation. 

"O  poora  and  myaerable  citie,  what  sondry  tour- 
mentes,  excisions,  subversions,  depopulations,  and 
other  euyll  adventures  hath  Implied  unto  the  !  "—Sir  T. 
Jilyot:  Ooternour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off,  destroyed,  or 
extirpated. 

"  From  the  first  erection  into  a  people  down  to  their 
final  excision."— Atterbury  :  Sermoiu,  vol.  L,  ser.  7. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Eccles. :  A  cutting  off  or  away  from  the 
church ;  excommunication. 

2.  Surg. :  The  cutting  out  or  off  of  any  part 
of  the  body ;  amputation. 

Sx-9lt-a-ba -l-ty,  ».     [Eng.  excitable;  -ity.1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
excitable. 

2.  Med. :  The  property  manifested  by  living 
beings,  and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which 
they  are  constituted,  of  responding   to  the 
action  of  excitants  and  irritants ;  irritability. 

ex-9it -a-ble,  '  ex-cite-a-ble,  a.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  excitabilis,  from  excito.] 

1.  Easily  excited ;  susceptible  of  excitement ; 
readily  stirred  up  or  stimulated. 

"  His  affections  were  most  quick  and  excitable  by 
their  due  objects."— Barrow :  Works,  1.  47*. 

2.  Characterized  by  excitability  :  as,  an  ex- 
citable temper. 

e"x~9lt  ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excitans,  pr.  par.  of 
excito  =  to  call  out :  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from 
ex  —  out,  and  cieo  =  to  call,  to  summon.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Stimulating ;  tending  to  ex- 
cite ;  exciting. 

"The  donation  of  heavenly  graces,  prevenient,  sub- 
sequent, excitant,  adjuvant."— AtcAoi«on  :  Expos,  of 
Vie  Catechism  (1662).  p.  60. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  produces  increased  action  in  a  living 
organism. 

2.  Med. :  An  agent  or  influence  which  arouses 
the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  the 
tissues  or  organs  which  belong  to  it ;  a  stimu- 
lant 

*  ex-9i'-tate,  v.t.  [Lat  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excito.]  [EXCITE.]  To  excite,  to  stimulate. 

"The  earth,  being  excitntrd  to  wrath,  in  revenue  of 
her  children  brought  forth  fame,  the  youngest  sister 
of  the  giant*.  '—Bacon  :  Sitter  of  the  Giants,  or  Fume. 

e'x-cl-ta'-tion,  *  ex-ci-ta-cion,  s.  [Fr. 
excitation;  Lat.  excitatio,  from  excitatits,  pa. 
par.  of  excito;  Sp.  excitation;  ItaL  eccitazione.] 


L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  exciting,  stimn. 
lating,  or  putting  into  motion  ;  a  rousing  or 
awaking  ;  a  prompting. 

"  Oft  the  lothe  thing  is  doen  by  excttncion  of  other 
maunes  opinion."—  Chaucer:  Testament  of  Looe,  bk.  i. 

IL  Afed.  .-  The  act  of  producing  «xcitement  ; 
the  excitement  produced. 

*  ex-cif-a-tive,  a.     [Fr.  excitatif.]     Having 
power  or  tending  to  excite  or  stimulate  ;  ex- 
citing, excitatory. 

"  Admonitory  of  duty,  and  excitatiee  of  devotion."— 
/farrow  ;  Expot.  on  the  Creed. 

*  eV-ci-ta-tdr,  ».     [Lat.,  from  excitatut,  pa. 
par.  of  excito  ;  Fr.  excitateur.]    [ExciTE.] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  for  discharging  the 
contents  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  accumulator 
of  electricity,  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
operator  from  receiving  the  shock. 


-^,  a.     [Fr.  excitatoire.}    Tend- 
ing to  excite  or  stimulate  ;  excitative. 

&C-ci'te,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exciter,  from  Lat.  ex- 
cito =  to  call  out,  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from 
ex  =  out,  and  cieo  =  to  call,  to  summon. 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language 

1.  To  rouse,  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  call 
into  action,  to  stimulate. 

"  He  excileth  other  folk  thereto. 
To  lose  his  good  as  he  himself  hath  do." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  !«,«» 

2.  To  heat  or  inflame  the  spirits  of. 

3.  To  create,  to  stir  up,  to  set  on  foot,  to 
stir  into  action,  to  provoke. 

"  What  was  known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt 
and  loathing/—  Jfacaiilay  :  ttitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Med.  :  To  stimulate  or  increase  the  vital 
activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  stimulate,  to  animate,  to 
cause  excitement,  to  give  a  stimulus. 

"  There  native  beauty  pleases  and  excites." 

Dry  ilen  :  Art  of  Poetry,  ch.  J. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
cite, to  incite,  and  to  provoke  :  "To  excite  is  said 
more  particulaily  of  the  inward  feelings  ;  in- 
cite is  said  of  the  external  actions  ;  provoke  is 
said  of  both.  A  person's  passions  are  excited  ; 
he  is  incited  by  any  particular  passion  to  a 
course  of  conduct  ;  a  particular  feeling  is  pro- 
vokedj  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a 
particular  step.  Wit  and  conversation  excite 
mirth  ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 
fraudulent  practices  :  they  are  provoked  by  the 
opposition  of  others  to  intemperate  language 
and  intemperate  measures.  To  excite  is  very 
frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation  ; 
incite  always,  and  provokt  mostly,  in  a  moraj 
application.  We  speak  of  exciting  hunger, 
thirst,  or  perspiration  ;  of  inciting  to  noble 
actions;  of  provoking  impertinence,  scorn,  or 
resentment.  (Crubb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e'x-Clt'-ed,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.     [ExciTE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Stimulated,  aroused,  stirred  up,  brought 
into  action. 

2.  Heated  or  inflamed  in  spirit. 

ex-9it'-ed-l&  adv.  [Eng.  excited;  -ly.]  In 
an  excited  manner. 

»gx-$l'te-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  excite;  -ful(l).] 
Causing  excitement  ;  full  of  exciting  matter  ; 
excitatory,  exciting. 

6X-91  te-ment,  s.     [Eng.  excite  ;  -ment.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  stimulating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited  :  commotion 
sensation  ;  heat  or  warmth  of  temper. 

3.  That  which  excites,  stimulates,  or  pro- 
duces action. 

"The  best  excitement  to  each  private  virtue."— 
Law  :  Theory  of  Kelig.on,  pt.  iii. 

II.  Med.  :  A  state  of  abnormal  activity  in 
any  organ  of  the  body.  For  instance,  if  the 
heart  beat  violently,  the  organ  is  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  with  the  effect  of  send- 
ing the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins 
with  unwonted  force.  If  the  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  brain  be  inflamed,  and  mania 
supervene,  the  brain  is  excited.  Such  excite- 
ment is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  reaction 
in  which  there  is  abnormal  depression,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  previous  excite- 
ment 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =L 
-dan,  -ttaa  =  Shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  be],  del. 
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exciter— excoot 


fa-eit'-er,  *.    [Eng.  excise);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  rouses  to  action. 

"Hop*  i»  the  grand  exciter  of  industry."—  Mart.  • 
Decay  <tf  Piety. 

2.  One  who  provokes,  stirs  up.  or  irritates. 

nished  the  delinquency  of 
exntert."—  King   Charlet: 


"  They  never  punished  the  delinquency  of  the  tu- 
mnlt»    and    their  " 

BatUtke. 


II,  Technically: 

1.  Med.  :  An  excitant,  a  stimulant. 

2.  Elect.  :  A  substance  which  by  friction  is 
capable  of  exciting  electricity. 

ex-Clt'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ExciTE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Stimulating,  arousing,  calling  into  action. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  excitement. 

C.  At  ntbst.  :  An  excitement  ;  a  stimulus, 
a  stimulant. 

"  Wanting  many  excUlngi  of  grace."  —  Herbert  : 
Country  Partan,  ch.  xxii. 

exciting-causes,  s.  pi. 

Med.  :  Causes  which  tend  immediately  to 
produce  disease,  as  distinguished  from  pre- 
disposing causes,  which  during  long  periods 
of  time  prepare  the  way  for  it  to  arise. 

&t-Clf-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exciting  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  exciting  manner  ;  so  as  to  excite. 

•  e"x-ci'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  excit(e)  ;  -ive.]    Tend- 
ing to  excite  ;  causing  excitement. 

Sx-CJt-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  excit(o)  =  to  excite,  with 
o  connective.] 

excito-motory,  a. 

Anat.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  thnt  function 
of  the  nervous  syptem  by  which  an  impression 
Is  transmitted  to  a  centre  and  reflected  so  as 
to  produce  contraction  of  a  muscle  without 
sensation  or  volition.  (Owen.) 

*  Sx-Claim',  s.    [EXCLAIM,  v.]   A  clamour,  an 
outcry. 

"Alas.  the  part  I  had  in  Cloister's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  mo  than  your  exclaimt." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  *. 

Sx  claim',  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  exclamer,  from 
Lat.  exclamo  ;  ex  •=  out,  and  clam))  =  to  cry, 
to  shout  ;  Sp.  exclamar;  Ital.  esclamare.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cry  out  with  vehemence  ;  to  declare 
with  loud  vociferation  ;  to  call  out  loudly  ;  to 
vociferate  ;  to  ejaculate. 

"They  assembled  In  great  multitudes,  exclsiimtnff 
that  the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them."—  Macau. 
Ian  •  ffi*1  E"0-.  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  To  make  an  outcry,  to  declaim  ;  to  In- 
veigh. 

*'  In  his  chances  to  the  clergy  he  exclaimed  against 
the  pluralities.'  r—  Burnet  :  Hitt.  of  Own  Time  ;  Life  nf 
the  Author. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  or  cry  loudly  ;  to  call 
out  ;  to  cry  out 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  exclaim  and 
to  cry,  see  CRY. 

fix  claim'  er,  s.  [Eng.  exclaim;  -er.]  One 
who  cries  out  with  vehemence  ;  one  who 
speaks  with  heat  or  passion  ;  one  who  de- 
claims or  inveighs. 

"  I  must  tell  this  erclaimer,  that  his  manner  of 
proceeding  li  very  strange  and  unaccountable."—  A  tter- 
oury  .-  Sermant.  vol.  11.  (Pref.) 

Sx-cla  ma  tion,    *  ex  cla  ma  clon,   s. 

[Kr.,  "from  Lnt.  exclamatio,  from  exclamo  =  to 
cry  out  ;  Sp.  exdamacinn  ;  Ital.  csclamazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  exclaiming,  crying  on*    or 

vociferating. 

*  2.  Clamour,  vociferation,  outcry. 

"Thy  ran  strelght  to  hartleys  and  ...  made  an  ex. 
dtamnrion  that,  tx."—Hrrndr  :  Quintal  Curtiui.  to  178. 

3.  Declamation,  inveighing  ;  an  outcry. 

"The  ears  of  the  |>eople  are  continually  beaten  with 
txclamalima  against  abuses  In  the  church."—  Banker. 
(Dedic.l 

4.  An  emphatic  or  passionate  utterance  ;  an 
expression  of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  joy,  Ac. 

"Bat  what  serve  exrlama'iont,  where  there  are  no 
can  to  receive  the  sound  T"—  Sidney. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  :  A  word  expressing  some  sudden 
passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  surprise,  &c.  ;  an 
Interjection. 


2.  Print.  :  A  mark  or  sign  [!]  indicating 
emotion,  emphasis,  or  pointed  address. 

*  ex-clam'-a-tJve,  a.     [Fr.  txdamatif;  Sp. 

exclamativo ;    Ital.  esclamativo.]     Containing 
exclamation  ;  exclamatory. 

*  SjC-Clam'-a-tive-lJ',  adv.     [Eng.  exclama- 
tive;   -ly.]     In  an  exclamatory  manner;  ex- 
clamatorily. 

Sx-clam'-a-tor-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exclama- 
tory; -ly.]'  In  an  exclamatory  manner  ;  with 
exclamations. 

ex-clam -a-tor-y,  a.    [EXCLAIM,  v.] 

1.  Containing,  expressing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  exclamation. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  those  exclamatory  words  of 
St.  Paul."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  iv.,  «er.  7. 

2.  Using  exclamation  :  as,  an  exclamatory 
speaker. 

ex  clu  de,  v.t.  [Lat.  exclude  =  to  shut  out ; 
ex  =  out,  aud  chiudo  =  to  shut ;  Fr.  exclure ; 
Ital.  escludere;  Sp.  excluir.] 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or 
admission. 

"  Exclude  the  incroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground." 
Dryden :  Tirgil ;  Qeorgic  ii.  S1Z. 

*  2.  To  eject,  to  emit,  to  thrust  out,  to 
extrude. 

"  Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  con- 
tinued or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  wherewith  ex- 
cluding but  one  aJay,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by 
a  forcible  proruption,  antedates  their  period  of  exclu- 
sion."— Browne :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  liL,  ch.  vt 

3.  To  debar ;  to  shut  out  or  hinder  from 
participation. 

"  This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  In  all  our  bene- 
ficial bargains,  and  exclude  u«  wholly  from  theirs."— 
Strift. 

4.  To  shut  out  from  the   society  of  ;   to 
separate. 

"  Sith  I  from  Diomede,  and  noble  Troilus, 
Am  clene  excluded,  as  ablect  odious." 

Chaucer  :  Test,  of  Creteide. 

5.  To  leave  no  room  for ;  to  shut  out ;  to 
forbid. 

"  Oure  falthe  .  .  .  excluded*  al  maner  of  doute."— 
Joye  :  Exjtoi.  of  Daniel,  cb.  xii. 

6.  To  except,  to  omit ;  not  to  comprehend 
in  or  admit  into  any  grant,  privilege,  enjoy- 
ment, &c. 

"  If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  ex- 
clude from  its  communion  such  persons  likeliest  to 
have  great  abilities,  it  should  be  altered.'  —Salft. 

7.  To  except  or  omit  from  any  rule,  or  cate- 
gory. 

ex-clu'-sion,  «.  [Lat.  exclusio,  from  exclusus, 
pa.  par.  of  exclude ;  Fr.  exclusion ;  Sp.  exclu- 
sion; Ital.  esclusione.] 

1.  The   act    of  shutting   out,  or  denying 
entrance  or  admission. 

"  In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclu- 
rion  of  the  air  doth  i  ood  ;  but  in  bodies  that  need 
emiulon  of  spiriU  it  doth  hurt."— Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  or  shut  out. 

"  His  tad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iiL  585. 

3.  A  rejecting,  dismissing,  or  shutting  out ; 
non-reception  in  any  manner. 

"  If  he  Is  for  an  entire  exdution  of  fear,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  every  law,  he 
opposes  himself  to  every  government."— Addison. 

4.  A  debarring  or  shutting  out  from  partici- 
pation in  any  grant,  privilege,  Ac. 

"  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  the  Crown  of  England  and  Ireland."— Humr  : 
Silt  Kn>,  ,  ch.  Ixvli.  (an,  167»). 

5.  An  excepting  or  omitting  from  any  rule, 
proposition,  category,  &c. 

"  There  was  a  question  asked  at  the  table,  whether 
the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of 
the  marriage  of  Brctagne,  with  an  exception  and  ex- 
clution that  he  should  not  marry  her  himself."— Bacon  : 
Henry  VII 

*  6.  The  ejecting  of  the  young  from  the  egg 
or  womb. 

"  How  were  It  possible  the  womb  should  contain  the 
child,  nay,  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their 
due  perfection  aud  maturity  for  exclution  t "—  Kay  : 
On  the  Creation. 

7.  That  which  is  ejected,  emitted,  or  thrust 
out ;  an  excretion. 

"  The  salt  and  lixiviated  serostty,  with  some  portion 
of  .-holer.  Is  divided  between  the  guts  anil  bladder, 
yet  It  remain*  undivided  In  birds,  and  lmt.li  but  a 
single  descent  by  the  guts  with  the  exclutioni  of  the 
belly."— Brown*  :  t'utpar  Xrrourt. 

11  Exclusion  Bill : 

Hist. :  A  bill  designed  to  prevent  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of  England, 
from  retaining  his  ri^ht  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  rewson  being  that  he  had  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  1680  it  passed  the 


House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  after  the  King,  Charles  II.,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  accord  it  the  royal 
assent.  In  1081  it  was  revived,  but,  instead 
of  passing,  it  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Halifax  had  spoken  with  great  energy  against  the 
Exclution  BiU."—J.  S.  Brewer :  EngluhStudiet.  p.  197. 

*Sx-clu'-sion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  exclusion  ; 
•ary.]  Tending  to  exclude  or  shut  out. 

*  ex  clu   sion  er,  s.     [Eng.  exclusion;  -tr.) 
The  same  as  EXCLUSIONIST  (q.v.). 

*  ex  clu   sion-ism,  s.  [Eng.  exclusion ;  -ism.] 
The  character,  manner  or  principles  of  an  ex- 
clusionist ;  exclusivism. 

ex  clu  -sion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  exclusion  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  would  exclude  another  from  any 
privilege,  position,  &c. ;  specif.,  one  of  a  parly 
of  politicians  who  supported  the  Exclusion 
Bill  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

"  The  old  exclutionltt  took  the  old  abhorrer  by  the 
hand."— Maeaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

ex  clu'-sive,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr.  exclusif;  Sp.  ex- 
clusivo;  Ital.  esclusivo.] 

A.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  excluding  or  bar- 
ring entrance  or  admission. 

"  They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  ejcclutive  bars." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  «26. 

2.  Debarring   from    participation    in   any 
privilege,  grant,  enjoyment,  &c. 

"  Who  with  exclnrive  Bills  must  now  dispense." 

Dryden  :  Abialom  i  Achitophel,  11.  254. 

3.  Not  taken  into  account ;   not  included 
or  comprehending. 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  reckons  the  dross,  txclutiv* 
or  inclusive."— Swift. 

4.  Possessed  or  enjoyed  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  :  as,  an  exclusive  privilege. 

5.  Inclined  to  exclude  others  from  society 
or  fellowship ;   fastidious  or  illiberal  in  the 
choice  of  associates ;  narrow. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  That  which  excludes  or  excepts ;  an 
exclusion. 

"  This  man  Is  so  cunning  In  his  inclusive*  and  ex- 
elutinet  thnt  he  dyscerueth  nothing  betweue  copula- 
tives and  dUiunctives."— Sir  T.  More :  Worla,  p.  MS. 

2.  One  who  is  exclusive  in  his  manners  or 
tastes  ;  one  who  excludes  all  but  a  very  few 
from  his  society. 

exclusive  dealing,  s.  The  act  of  deal- 
ing or  threatening  to  deal  exclusively  with 
those  who  gave  a  particular  side  their  support 
at  an  election. 

exclusive  privilege,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
to  signify  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the 
nature  of  monopolies,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
different  incorporated  trades  of  a  royal  burgh, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  craftsmen  or  members 
of  those  incorporations  were  entitled  to  pre- 
vent tradesmen,  not  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, from  exercising  the  same  trade  within 
the  limits  of  the  burgh. 

e"x-Clu'-sive-l&  adv.    [Eng.  exclusive ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  inclusion  or  admission  of  others 
to   participation  ;   to   the   exclusion   of  all 
others. 

"  War  or  the  chace  are  executively  their  province."— 
Cogan  :  On  the  Patxiont,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or 
number ;  not  inclusively. 

"  The  first  part  lasts  from  the  date  of  the  citation  to 
the  Joining  of  issue,  erclmirely ;  the  second  continue* 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  cause,  Inclusively."— AyHffe: 
Parergon. 

ex  clu  -sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exclusive ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exclusive,  fastidi- 
ous, or  illiberal  in  the  choice  of  society. 

"Sx-clu'-sIv-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  exclusive); 
•ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  excluding;  ex- 
clusiveness. 

*  e'x-clu'-sor-y;   a.    [Lat.   exclusorivs,  from 
exclusus,  pa.  par.  of  exdudo.]    Excluding ;  ex- 
clusive ;  shutting  out. 

*  ex-C<Sct',  v.t.    [Lnt.  cxcoctus,  pa.  par.  of  ex~ 
coquo  =  to  boil  out :  ex  =  out,  and  coqtto  =  to 
boil,  to  cook.]     To  boil  up ;  to  produce  by 
boiling. 

"Salt  and  sugar,  excncted  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by 
cold  and  moisture.  —Boom :  Natural  Hillary,  J  843. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  i;  ey-a.   qu     kw. 
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•  gx-COC'-tion,   «.     [Lat.    excnctio,    from  ex- 
coctus,  pa.  par.  of  excoquo.]    The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  boiling  out. 

"In  the  excoction*  ami  depurations  of  metals."— 
Bacon  :  On  Learning  ( Watt ),  I >k.  v.  ch.  ii 

&C-cSg'-i-tate,  v.(.  &  i.     [Lat.  excogitatus,  pa. 
par.  oiexcogito :  ex  =  out,  and  cogito  =  to  think.] 
A.   Trails. :  To  invent ;   to  strike  out  or 
devise  by  thinking. 

"  If  the  wit  of  man  had  Iwen  to  contrive  this  organ, 
what  could  he  have  possibly  excogitated  more  accu- 
rate?"-if  ore. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  meditate ;  to  cogitate. 

"I  take  it  to  be  my  duty  to  meditate,  and  to  excogi- 
tate, of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  travels, 
derive  your  virtues  to  the  good  of  your  people."— 
Bacon  :  On  the  Lam  of  England. 

8x-cog-I  ta  tion,  *.  [Lat.  excogitatio,  from 
excogitatus,  pa.  par.  of  excogito.]  The  act  or 
process  of  devising  or  inventing  in  the 
thoughts  ;  invention  ;  thought ;  meditation. 

"  Wherefore  to  consideration  perteineth  excogitation, 
and  advisement." — Sir  T.  klyot :  Ouvrrnour,  fo.  n  b. 

•  Sx-COin-men'ge,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  excommange= 
an  excommunication.]    To  excommunicate. 

"The  Pope  excommrnfinl  the  towne,  the  towne 
accursed  the  friars."-  Hvlinthed :  Deter,  of  Ireland, 
ch.  UL 

•  ex-cdm-mu  ne,  v.t.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
commit  ne  (q.  v.).]    To  shut  out  or  exclude  from 
fellowship  or  participation  in. 

i       "  Poets,  indeed,  were  excammuned  Plato's  common- 
.   wealth."  -Gallon  :  Jfotei  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  21. 

•  Sx-cim-mun'-I-ca-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  communicable  (q.v.).]    That  may  or  can 
be  excommunicated ;  liable  or  deserving  to  be 
excommunicated. 

"  Impious  Idolaters,  wicked  heretlckes,  persons  ex- 
Communicable."— Bilhop  Hall:  Aftology.  (Advert,  to 
the  Reader.) 

€x-com  mun  I  cate,  v.t.  [From  Lat  ex- 
communicatus,  pa.  par.  of  excommunico.] 

EcclesioL  :  To  visit  with  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication (q.v.) 

Sx-com-mun'-i-cate,  a.  &  *.  [From.  Eng. 
excommunicate,  v.  (q'.v.).]  Excommunicated. 

"  Thou  shalt  stand  curst  and  txcommunic<itt.' 

Skaketp. :  Xing  John,  ill.  1. 

5x-c6m  mun  I  ca  tion,  s.  [Eng.  excom- 
municat(e);  -ion;  Fr.  excommunication;  Sp. 
excomunion ;  Ital.  scommunicaziont,  all  from 
Lat.  excommunicatio.] 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  spiritual  penalty  of  exclud- 
ing an  offender  from  the  communion  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  from  Chris- 
tian society.  It  is  founded  on  1  Cor.  T.  In 
the  first  century,  those  guilty  of  gross  sins, 
and  who  had  been  vainly  admonished,  were 
excommunicated.  If  they  repented,  they  were 
again  admitted  to  all  Christian  privileges,  but 
after  a  second  grievous  fall,  they  were  finally 
excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  faithful. 
Among  those  on  whom  discipline  was  exercised 
•were  Christians  who  denied  their  faith  for  fear 
of  their  lives  during  persecution,  returning 
again  when  the  danger  was  over.  In  the  third 
century,  during  the  sharp  Decian  persecution, 
a  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  as  to  the 
treatment  of  these  weak  brethren.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  for  severity,  and  car- 
ried his  point  against  quite  a  multitude  of  his 
fellow  believers  who  were  in  favour  of  leniency. 
The  Novatians  in  the  third  century,  and  the 
Donatists  in  the  fourth,  broke  off  from  the 
Church  catholic,  from  causes  connected  with 
the  dissatisfaction  they  felt  that  the  Church 
had,  in  their  view,  too  easily  restored  to  their 
old  status  those  erring  disciples.  A  distinc- 
tion gradually  arose  between  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  excommunication,  the  latter  called 
also  Anathema.  In  the  middle  ages,  during 
the  dominancy  of  the  Papacy,  the  greater 
excommunication  became  a  formidable  power, 
and  was  used  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  assail 
even  kings  and  emperors.  The  first  reigning 
prince  thus  excommunicated  was  Robert,  King 
of  France,  in  998.  The  Po]>e  who  did  the  deed 
was  Gregory  V.  Many  other  cases  followed. 
In  1077  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  absolvingliis 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  proud 
monarch  had  ultimately  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  offended  hierarch.  In  1208,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  acted  similarly  to  King  John  of 
England,  the  interdict  not  being  reversed  till 
1214.  To  omit  other  cases,  Pope  Pius  VII.  in 
1809  excommunicated  Napoleon  I.,  and  in 
1860,  Pope  Pius  IX.  virtually  did  fio  to  Napo- 
leon III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  though  not 
naming  the  delinquents. 


ex-com-mun  I-ca-tor,  s.  [EXCOMMUNI- 
CATE, v.]  One  who  excommunicates. 

"Himselfe    was  one    of    the    excommunicatori."— 
Prynne  :  Treachery  *  Ditloyalty.  pt  i.,  p.  19. 

ex-cfon-mun'-i-ca-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  excom- 
munieal(e);  -ory.]  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
excommunication. 

*  ex-com-mu'-ni-on,  *.    [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
communion.]    Excommunication. 

"Holding  forth  the  dreadful  sponge  of  excommu- 
nion."—Jtilton:  Church  Government,  bk.  ii.  .ub.  iii. 

Sx  con-ces'-so,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  that  which 
is  conceded  or  granted. 

*  fix-CoV-I-a-Dle,  a.    [Lat.  excorHo)  =  to  ex- 
coriate, and'Eng.  -able.]    Capable  of  being  ex- 
coriated ;  that  may  or  can  be  stripped  off. 

"  The  scaly  covering  of  fishes   .    .   .   even  i  a  such  as 
an excoriaole."— Browne:  Cyru*'  Harden,  c.  iii. 

ex-cdV-I-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excorio  :  ex  =  off,  and  corium  =  skin,  cover- 
ing.] To  strip  off  the  skin  or  covering ;  to  flay. 

"  The  heat  of  the  island  Squauena  .    .  .   txcoriattt 
the  skin.  '-Boylt :  War**.  T.  694. 

ex-cor  -i-ate,  Sx-cor'-i-at-Sd,  a.  [Lat. 
excorialus,  pa.  par.  of  excorio.]  Stripped  of 
the  skin  or  covering  ;  flayed,  skinned. 

ex-cbr-i-a'-tion,  s.     [Sp.  excoriation ;  Ital. 
escoriazone,  from  Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excorio.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  art  of  excoriating  or  stripping  of  the 
skin  or  covering ;  a  flaying ;  a  wearing  off  of 
the  skin. 

"  A  little  before  the  excoriation  of  Manyaa." 

Brewer  :  Lingua,  iii.  5. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excoriated  ;  loss  of 
skin  ;  an  abrasion. 

"  It  healeth  ...  the  excoriation*  or  fretting!  of  the 
eyelids."— P.  Holland:  Ptinit,  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iii. 

*H.  Fig.:  The  act  of  stripping  of  posses- 
sions ;  robber}',  plunder,  spoliation. 


*  ex-cor'-ti-cate,  v.t.    [Pref.  ex  =  away,  off, 
cortex  (genit.  corticis)  =  bark,  and  suff.  -ate.] 
To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind. 

"  Some  fit  instrument  of  wood,  which  may  not  excor- 
ticate the  tree."— £ relyn :  Ditc  on  Forett  Tree*,  ch.  xxvi. 

*ex-cor-tl-ca'-tion,  *.  [Eng.  excorticate); 
-ion.]  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  rind  off. 

*  Sx'-cre'-a-ble,  o^     [Lat.    excreabUis,    from 
excreo  =  to  excreate  (q.v.).]    That  may  or  can 
be  discharged  or  ejected  by  spitting. 

*  ex'-cre-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  excreatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excreo :  ex  =  out,  and  screo  =  to  hawk,  to 
hem.]    To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spitting  ;  to  spit  out. 

*  ex-cre-a'-tion,  *.     [Eng.  excreate);  -ion.] 
Tlie^act  or  process  of  spitting  out. 

"  Offend  the  month  with  ugly  excreattom.' 

Sylvester  :  Tobacco  Battered,  827. 

Sx'-cre-ment  (1),  s.  [Lat.  excrementum  = 
refuse,  ordure,  from  Lat.  excretum,  sup.  of 
ezcerno  =  to  sift  out,  to  separate  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  cerno  =  to  sift.]  Matter  excreted 
and  ejected  ;  that  which  is  ejected  or  dis- 
charged from  the  body  after  digestion  ;  excre- 
tion. 

"The  excrement*  of  horses  are  nothing  but  hay,  and, 
as  such,  combustible."— Arbuthnot :  On  Aliment*. 

*  Sx'-cre-ment  (2),  *.  [Lat.  excresco  =  to  grow 
out.]    Anything  growing  out  of  the  body  :  as 
hair,  nails,  &c. ;  an  excrescence. 

"  Why  is  time  such  a  niggard  of  his  hair,  being,  as  it 
is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  I "—S/iaketp. :  Comedy  of 
Krron,  u.  2. 

ex-cre-mSn'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  excrement;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  excrement ; 
voided  or  excreted  as  excrement  by  the  natural 
passages  of  the  body. 

"  Whether  those  little  dusty  particles  he  excrement  ul 
separations.'— Browne  •  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

*  ex-cre-men-ti-tial  (tial  as   shal),  a. 
[Eng.  excrement ;  -itial.]    Pertaining  to" excre- 
ment ;   containing  excrement ;   consisting  of 
matter  excreted  from  the  human  body. 

*  ex-cre-men-tf-tious,  a.  [Eng.  excrement; 
-itious.] 

1.  Containing  or  consisting  of  excrement ; 
ex<*h»ment itial. 

"  In  which  passage  it  is  dishurthened  of  those  eicre- 
mentitiout  streams."— Boyle  :  Work*,  i.  103. 


2.  Excrescent. 

"  You  will  say  that  hair  1s  but  an 


thing."—  Howell :  Letter*,  bk.  i..  i  L,  let  8L 

*  ex-cres  90,  s.    [Lat.  excresco  =  to  grow  out ; 

ex  =  out,  and  cresco  =  to  grow.]    An  increase. 

e    happened    in   the    coining    sometimes   an 
on  the  tale  of  five  or  six  shillings  or  thereby 


"The 
excreic 
In  one  hundred  pounds."—  Faroe*  :  Supfl.  Dee.,  p. 


ex-cres    901190,   *  ex-cres  -9011  9y,    «. 

[Fr.  excrescence,  from   Lat.  excrescentia,   from 
excrescens,  pr.  par.  of  excresco  =  to  grow  out.] 

L  Lit.  :  An  outgrowth  ;  an  excrescent  ap- 
pendage ;  anything  which  grows  out  of  another 
without  use,  and  contrary  *o  the  common  order 
of  production. 

"Mountains  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  u 
warts  and  superfluous  excretcencet.  —  Kay  :  On  &» 
Creation,  pt  it 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  extraordinary  or  unnatural  append- 
age. 

"All  beyond  this  is  monstrous,  'tis  out  of  nature, 
'tis  an  excremnce,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.''  — 
Dryden. 

2.  An  extravagant  or  excessive  outbreak: 
as,  an  excrescence  of  joy. 

ex-cres'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  excrescens,  pr.  par.  of 
excresco.] 

L  Lit.  :  Growing  out  of  or  uoon  something 
else  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  Superfluous. 

"  Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excretcent  parts." 
Pope  :  Ettay  on  Man,  it  4*. 

2.  Added  ;  not  originally  or  properly  be- 
longing :  as  in  the  word  empty,  the  p  is  excres- 
cent. 

excrescent  consonant*.  A  term  in- 
troduced by  Professor  Key  (Philological  Essays, 
p.  204)  to  designate  what  before  was  called 
Epenthesis. 

ex-cres  qen'-tial,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  an  excrescence. 

*  ex-cre  te,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excrttus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerno  =  to  separate,  to  sift.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  discharge  by  any  of  the  ex- 

cretory passages. 

"  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance." 
—Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xiil,  i  1 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  emitted  or  discharged. 

"  Vaporous  fume  that  excrete  forth  from  the  brain.* 

—  Venner  :  Via  Recta,  p.  30L 

ex-cre'-  tine,  *.  [Lat.  excret(io);  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C78Hi5flSO2,  a  peculiar  crystalliz- 
able  substance  found  by  Marcet  in  human 
faeces  ;  very  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  dilute  mineral  acids. 

ex-cre  -tlon,  *.     [Lat.  excretio,  from  excretut, 
pa.  par.  of  excerno  ;  Fr.  excretion  ;  Sp.  excre- 
tion ;  Ital.  escrezione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  throwing  off  or   ejecting   of  animal 
fluids  from  the  body;  the  voiding  of  excre- 
ment. 

"  The  constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof  to 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life."—  Kay  :  On  th* 
Creation,  pt  ii.,  p.  339. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  ;  excrement.- 

"  The  aptness  of  their  excretion  to  the  purpose,  its) 
property  of  hardening  into  a  shell."—  Paley:  Xatural 
Theology,  ch.  xix. 
IL  Physiology: 

1.  Animal  :  The  collection  and  discharge  at 
particular  parts  of  various  matters  which  are 
no  longer  of  use  in  the  animal  economy.    Ex- 
amples, urine  and  sweat.    It  is  partly  opposed 
to  secretion. 

2.  Vegetabk:  Any  superfluous  matter  thrown 
off  externally  by  a  living  plant. 

5x-cri'-tlvet  a.  [Eng.  excrete)  ;  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  of  separating  and  excreting  fluid 
matter  from  the  body  ;  excretory. 

"  A  diminution  of  the  body  happens  by  the  excretive 
faculty,  exceming  and  evacuating  in  ore  than  necttr 
sary."—  Harvey:  On  Cotitumption*. 

ex-cre'-tor-jr,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  excrtt(t);  -ory; 
Fr.  excretoire.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  excretion  ;  excretive. 

"The  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucilaginous  glands." 

—  rtrnhnm  :  Phytico-  Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  TiilT  (Note 
III 


bell,  bo>;  poUt,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
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B.  As  substantive : 

AiMt.  :  A  di'ct  or  vessel  serving  to  receive 
and  excrete  matter. 

"  Xzcrtttries  of  tbe  body  are  nothing  bat  slender 
•Hi*  of  the  arteries,  deriving  an  appropriated  juice 
from  the  blood." — Cheyne. 

excretory-organs,  5.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  organs  by  which  excretion  takes 
place.  Specif.,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the 
kidneys. 

ix  -dipt,  *.  [Lat.  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
tcribo  =  to  write  out.] 

Lain  :  A  copy,  a  writing  copied  from  another. 
(Wharton.) 

*  ex  cru   9l-a-ble  (or  9!  as  shi).  a.    [Lat. 
excruciabilis,  from    excrticio.]      That  may  or 
can  be  tortured  or  tormented. 

•  gx-cru'-^i-a-mgnt  (or  9!  as  shl), ».  [Lat. 
excrucio  =  to  torture,  and  Eng.  suff.   -merit.] 
Anguish,  torment,  torture.         • 

"  Ti>  this  wild  of  lonowM  ami  txeruciamentt  *he  was 
confined."— Natke:  Lenten  Stuff e. 

6x  cru  9i  ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  v.t.  [EXCRU- 
CIATE, o.]  To  torture,  to  torment,  to  inflict 
the  most  severe  pains  on. 

"The  tormenU  of  excruciating  pain."— Knox :  E»- 

MJU.1M. 

•ex-cru  9i-ate  (or  fl  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  ex- 
cruciatiis,  pa.  par.  of  etcructo  =  to  torture 
great :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  crude  =  to  torture ; 
crux  (genit.  crucis)  =  a  cross.]  Excruciated, 
tortured,  tormented,  on  the  rack. 

.  "  Here  my  heart  long  time  excruciate, 

Among  the  leave*  I  rested  nil  that  night." 

CHapman  :  Humtr't  Odyssey,  x.  SS3. 

6x-cru  9!  at  Ing  (or  el  as  shl),  pr.  par.  & 
a.  [EXCRUCIATE,  r.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  atlj. :  Causing  the  most  intense  pain  ; 
extremely  painful ;  torturing,  tormenting. 

"  Men  were  sentenced  to  pain  so  excruciating,  that 
they  lietcged  to  he  sent  to  the  gallows."— Macaulay  : 
llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

6x-cru  -9!  at  Ing-ljf  (or  9!  as  shl),  adv. 
[Eng.  excruciating;  -ly.]  In  an  excruciating 
manner. 

ex-cru-9l-a  -tion  (or  9!  as  shl),  ».  [Lat.  er- 
cruciatio,  from excntciatus,  pa.  par.  of  excntcio.] 
The  act  of  torturing  or  tormenting  with  in- 
tense pain ;  the  state  of  being  tortured  or 
tormented  ;  torment,  extreme  pain. 


•ex-cu-ba'  tlon,  «.  [Lat.  excubatio,  from 
txcubf'i  =  to  lie  out  of  doors,  to  keep  watch  : 
ex  =  out,  and  cubo  —  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of 
watching  all  night. 

ox  cu-bi  tbr'-I  -um,  *.    [Lat.,  from  excubo.] 

Arch. :   A  gallery  or  loft  in  a  church  where 

watch  was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  any 


EXCDBITOBICM 
In  the  Abbey  Church,  8t  Albu*. 

great  festival,    and   from    which   the   great 
shrines  were  observed. 

ix-cu'  dlt,  v.t.  [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf. 
indie,  of  excudo  =  to  engrave.  ]  He  engraved 
it ;  a  word  placed  at  the  Iwttom  of  an  engrav- 
ing, preceded  by  the  name  of  the  engraver. 

*  ex-cul'-pa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
culpable  (a.v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  excul- 
pated, or  freed  from  blame. 


ex-cul  pate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exculpatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exculpo :  ex=out,  away,  and  culpa=  blame.] 

1.  To  clear  or  free  by  words  from  the  impu- 
tation or  charge  of  a  fault,  or  crime ;  to  justify. 

"  The  author  prefixed  a  something  In  which  he  »x- 
culpated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the  heroic 
epistle.'  —  ilaton :  Rpiitle  to  Dr.  Shtbbeare.  (Note.) 

2.  To  regard  as  innocent ;  to  acquit ;  to  ex- 
onerate. 


II  For  the  difference  between  to  exculpate 
and  to  exonerate,  see  EXONERATE. 

ex  ciil-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exculpatio,  from 
exculpatus,  pa.  par.  of  excidpo.]  The  act  of 
exculpating  or  freeing  from  a  charge  or  impu- 
tation of  fault  or  crime  ;  a  vindication,  a  justi- 
fication, an  absolving. 

"  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by 
which  the  prisoner  is  suffered  before  the  trial  to  prove 
the  thing  to  be  Impossible."—  Burnet  :  Hilt.  Own  Time 
(an.  His*  i. 

IT  Letters  of  exculpation  : 

Scots  Law  :  A  warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence, 
he  believes,  will  tend  to  his  exculpation. 

Sx-CuT-pa-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
culpatory  fa.v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or 
clear  from  a  charge  or  imputation  ;  containing 
excuse  or  vindication. 

"  This  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  au  exculpatory 
comment,"—  Johnton  :  Livet  of  the  Poett;  Pope. 

*  Sx  cur',  v.i.  [Lat.  excurro  :  ex  =  out,  and 
curro  =  to  run.]  To  pass  beyond  proper 
limits  ;  to  go  or  run  to  extremes. 

"  His  disease  was  an  asthma,  oft  excurrlng  to  an 
orthopnceia  :  the  cause,  a  translation  of  tartarous 
humours  from  his  Joints  to  his  lungs."— 


ex-cur'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  excvrrens,  pr.  par.  of 
excurro  =  to  run  out,  to  project.) 

Dot.  :  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge 
or  point  of  anything  ;  the  term  used  when 
there  is  an  axis  remaining  uniformly  in  the 
centre  of  a  structure,  while  all  the  other  parts 
are  regularly  disposed  around  it.  Example, 
the  stem  of  Pinvs  abies.  (Lindley.) 

*  ex  cur'se,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  excursus,  pa.  par. 
of  excurro.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  an  excursion  through  ; 
to  pass  or  journey  through.    (Hallam.) 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   make   a  digression  ;    to 
digress. 

"  But  now  I  excurte."—  /lichardton  :  Clarlua,  ill.  Tl. 

«5x-cur  -  sion,  s.  [Lat.  excursio  =  a  running 
out,  from  excursus,  pa.  par.  of  excurro  :  ex  = 
out,  and  curro  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  excursion  ; 
Ital.  escursione.] 

*  1.  A  running  out  ;  a  charge,  an  attack. 

"  A  pious,  zealous,  mo»t  religious  soune, 
Who  on  the  enemy  excuninn  made." 
Browne  :  Britannia!  i  Pattoratt,  bk.  ill.,  ».  1. 

2.  A  hostile  expedition  or  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  another. 

"They  would  make  excurtions  and  waste  the  coun- 
try.'— P.  Holland:  Liry,  p.  77. 

3.  An  expedition  or  wandering  into  some 
distant  part. 

"The  in  i  ml  extends  lt»  thoughts  often  even  beyond 
the  utinoKt  expansion  of  matter,  and  niaken  cxcuriimn 
into  that  incomprehensible."—  Locke. 

4.  A  short  journey  to  some  point  or  place 
for  purposes  of  health  or  pleasure. 

5.  The  act  of  deviating  or  rumbling  from 
the  stated  or  usual  path  ;  a  wandering  beyond 
the  fixed  or  ordinary  limits. 

"The  causes  of  those  great  excuriioni  of  the  seasons 
into  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  very  obscure." 
—  Arbuthnot  :  On  Air. 

*6.  A  digression  ;  a  wandering  or  rambling 
from  the  subject. 

"  Expect  not  that  I  should  beg  pardon  for  this  ex- 
curtion."  —  Boyle:  Serttphick  Love. 

*  7.  A  projecting  addition  to  a  building. 

"That  small  excurtlon  out  of  gentlemen's  halls  In 
Dorsetshire  Is  commonly  called  an  orlal."—  fuller  : 
Church  UMory.  vi.  285. 

excursion-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  for  an 
excursion  or  pleasure  trip  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

excursion-train,  s.  A  train  running 
s|.".-i.-iil  y  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers  on 
an  excursion  or  pleasure  trip  to  and  from 
some  particular  place. 

*  ex-cur'-sion,  v.i.  [EXCURSION,!.]  To  make 

an  excursion  or  trip  ;  to  travel. 

*  "  Yesterday  I  exrunionrd  twent)  mile*  :   to-day  I 
write  a  few  letters.  "—Lamb. 


*  ex-cur  -sional,  a.     [Eni;.  excursion ;  -al] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  excursion. 

"  Pray  let  me  divide  the  little  excurtional  excesMI 
of  the  journey  among  the  gentlemen."  —  Dickeni : 
Letten.  III.  lot  (1848). 

* Sx-cur -Sion-er,  *.  [Eng.  excursion;  -er.] 
The  same  as  EXCURSIONIST  (q.v.). 

"  The  royal  excuriioneri  did  not  return  till  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock."— Had.  ft  Arblny  :  Diary,  ill.  lit 

ex  cur   sion  1st,  s.    [Eng.  excursion ;  -ist.] 

1.  On  who  goes  on  an  excursion  or  plea- 
sure trip ;  one  who  travels  by  an  excursion 
train. 

2.  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  making  excursions. 

*  ex  cur  sion-ize,   v.i.      [Eng.   excursion; 
-ize.]    To  make  an  excursion. 

*  ex-cur'-slve,  a.    [Lat.  excursus),  pa.  par. 
of  excurro;    Eng.  adj.  suff.   -ive.]    Prone  or 
given  to  rambling,  wandering,  or  deviating ; 
exploring. 

"  Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  ncurtire  power." 

Wordnmrlh  :  fxcurtion,  bk.  IT. 

*  Sx-cur'-slye-ly,  adv.    [  Eng.  excursive ;  -ly.] 

In  a  wandering  manner  ;  at  random. 

"The  flesh  of  animals,  which  feed  excurtlvtty.  is 
allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those 
who  are  cooped  u\>."—/ioiuttll :  Life  of  Johnton,  1.  36. 

*  &C-  CUP'  -sive  -  ness,  ».      [Eng.  excursive  ; 
-ness.]    A  tendency  or  proneness  to  wander, 
ramble,  or  deviate  from  the  subject;  a  dis- 
position  to   search   or   inquire  widely  into 
matters. 

"  With  a  sober  spirit  of  Inquiry,  he  fMr.  Bryant] 
possesses  a  free  excurtietnett  of  mind."—  Briliih  Critie, 
Jan.,  17'J.i. 

ex  cur'  BUS,  s.  [Lat.]  A  dissertation  or  di- 
gression appended  to  a  work,  and  containing 
a  more  full  exposition  of  some  point  or  topic 
in  it  than  could  be  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
text. 

ex  cus  a  ble,  *  Sx-cua'e-ft-ble,  a.    [Lat. 

excusabilis,  from  excuso  =  to  excuse  ;  Fr.  4k 
Sp.  excusable ;  Ital.  escusabile,  scusabile.] 

1 .  Of  persons :  That  may  or  can  be  excused  or 
pardoned  ;  deserving  of  or  entitled  to  pardon. 

"  Ye  he  not  excutable.'— Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  bk  i. 

2.  Of  things :  Admitting  of  excuse  or  justi- 
fication ;  pardonable. 

"  Homicide  in  self-defence,  or »«  defendendo,  tipon  • 
sudden  affray,  is  also  excusable  rather  than  justifiable, 
by  the  English  law."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  WL.  i*, 
ch.  14. 

excusable  homicide,  s. 

Law  :  Homicide  of  one  or  other  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  By  misadventure,  when  a  man 
doing  a  lawful  act  accidentally  kills  another. 
(2)  Upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation  ;  as, 
when  a  person  is  attacked  by  a  robber,  or 
when  he  is  defending  his  wife,  child,  or  ser- 
vant, kills  the  assailant  without  intending  to 
do  so. 

ex-cus-a-ble  ness,  'ex  cusc  a  ble- 
noss,  s.  [Eng.  excusable. ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  excusable. 

"The  Innocence  or  txcuirablcneu  of  some  men'* 
mistakes  about  these  matters."— Sharp:  A  ZXjcourM 

Sx-CUS'-^-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  excitsatyk) ;  -ly.} 
In  an  excusable  manner  or  degree ;  pardon- 
ably, justifiably. 

"  We  excuiably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  can."— 
Seeker:  Sermoni,  roL  1.,  ser.  12. 

*  ex  cus  a  tion,  *  ex  cus  -a-cion,  s.  [  Lat 

excnsatio,  from  excusatus,  pa.  par.  of  excuse  =to 
excuse  (q.v.).  ;  Fr.  excusation;  Sp.  excusacion; 
Ital.  cscusazione,  saiwzione.]  An  excuse,  vin- 
dication, or  apology. 

"  Prefaces,  and  iiaasages,  and  txcuaatlont,  and  other 

speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  waste*  of 

time."— flacon.-  Euayt;  OfDitpatch. 

*  ex  CUB'  a  tor,   s.      [Lat.;  Fr.  excusateur; 

Ital.  scusatore.]  One  who  makes  excuse, 
ai>ology,  or  defence  for  another ;  an  excuser, 
an  apologist. 

"  This  brought  on  the  sending  an  exouator  In  the 
name  of  the  king  and  kingdom."— Burnet :  ffiit.  Re- 
formation, bk  11. 

eX-CUS-a'-tor-&  o.  [Eng.  excusator;  -y.] 
Making  excuse  or  apology ;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  excuse  or  apology ;'  apolo- 
getical. 

"He  made  excutatory  tntwett."  —  Wood .•  Annatt 
Unit,  of  Oxford  (an.  1567). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  raarjnc ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  oar.  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.  »,  to  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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5x-CUS'e,  v.t.  &  t.     [Fr.   accuser;  from  Lat. 
excuse*  =  to  free  from  a  charge  :  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  causa  =  a  cause,  a  charge;  Sp.  excusar; 
Port,  escusar ;  Ital.  escusare,  scusare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  constitute  an  excuse  for ;  to 
exonerate,   to  absolve,  to  exculpate ;  to  free 
from  blame  or  guilt. 

2,  To  ask  pardon  or  indulgence  for  ;  to  make 
excuses  for ;  to  justify,  to  vindicate. 


3.  To  extenuate  by  excuses  or  apology  ;  to 
make  excuses  for. 

"Bad  men  txcuie  their  f»ult§,  good  men  will  leave 

them; 
He  acts  the  third  crime  that  defend!  the  tiret " 

B.  Jonton. 

4.  To  pardon,  to  forgive,  to  acquit. 
fi.  To  condone,  to  overlook. 

"  I  moit  «XCUM  what  cannot  be  amended.* 

Shaketp.:  CuHolanui,  ir.  T. 

6.  To  disengage  or  free  from  an  obligation 
or  duty. 

"  I  pray  the*  hare  me  *icutrd."—I.uke  xiv.  19. 

7.  To  regard  with  indulgence. 

14  Exrute  some  courtly  stains ; 
No  whiter  page  than  Addlsou's  remains. 

Pop* :  Satire*,  v.  114. 

8.  To  remit,  to  forgive ;  not  to  exact,  as,  To 
tKJtse  a  debt 

9.  To  clear  from  blame  or  guilt ;  to  justify, 
to  exculpate. 

"  Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  ncuit  himself." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  S. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  excuses. 

"And  they  all  at  once  beganne  to  excute."— Bible 
(1551 1  :  Luke  xiv.  19. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
cuse and  to  pardon :  "  We  excuse  a.  small  fault, 
we  pardon  a  great  fault ;  we  excuse  that  which 
personally  affects  ourselves  ;  we  pardon  that 
•which  offends  against  morals  :  we  may  excuse 
as  equals  ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiors. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing;  we  exer- 
cise generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoning.  Friends 
excuse  each  other  for  the  unintentional  omission 
of  formalities ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  whose  offences 
will  admit  of  pardon:  the  violation  of  good 
manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  who  are  culti- 
vated ;  falsehood  is  unpardonabk  even  in  a 
child."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

tSx-cu'se,  *.    [EXCUSE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  defend- 
ing, or  justifying. 

••  Heaven  pat  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  M  wisely  in  excute  of  it." 

SHaketp.  :  3  Benry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation  or  justifi- 
cation ;  an  apology. 

"We  flud  oat  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring 
good  resolutions,  'till  our  intended  retr.at  is  cut  off  by 
death."— Addiion. 

3.  That  which  excuses  or  extenuates  ;  an 
extenuation. 

"(I)  am  damned  wythont  excute  yf  I  beleae  them 
not."— John  Frith  :  A  Bake.  to.  9. 

4.  Justification,  pardon,  forgiveness. 

"  This  desire  might  have  excute." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  ts&. 

5.  A  pretended  reason,  plea,  or  ground :  as, 
It  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  away. 

"We  are  unwilling  and  backward,  imagine  difficul- 
ties, contrive  ezrtwef.  — Seeker  :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  »er.  15 

If  For  the  difference  between  excuse  and 
pretence,  see  PRETENCE. 

•ix-CUSe-less,  a.    [Eng.  excuse;  -less.} 
L  O/  persons :  Without  excuse  or  defence. 

"  The  (lentil**  had  the  means  of  obtaining  so  much 
knowledge  of  God  as  to  render  them  cxciueleu."— 
Boyle  :  Work*,  vi.  766. 

2.  O/  things :  That  cannot  be  excused  ;  in- 
excusable ;  unpardonable. 

"The  voluntary  enslaving  myself  is  excutelett."— 
More  :  lifciiy  o/  Piety . 

*&x-cuae-ment,  t.  [Eng.  excuse;  -went.] 
Excuse,  defence. 

"  So  thilke  exciaement  was  none."          Bower,  t  78. 

tSx-cns'-er,  ».    [Eng.  excuse);  -«•.] 

1.  One  who  makes  excuses  or  apology  for 
another ;  an  apologist. 

'*  In  vain  would  his  excutert  endeavour  to  palliate 
bis  enormities,  by  imputing  them  to  madness."— Sm/Y. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

•&K-CUSB',  *ex  cusse,  v.t.  [Lat.  excussus, 
pa.  par.  of  excutio  =  to  shake  out :  ex  =  out, 
and  quatio  =  to  shake.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  shake  off,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  They  could  not  totally  exctui  the  notion  of  a  Deity 
ont  of  their  minds."—  .ftillingjteet  :  Orig.  Sacra,  L  1. 

2.  To  discuss,  to  decipher. 

"To  take  some  pains  In  excuuing  some  old  docu- 
ments."— Juniut  1  16M). 

II.  Law  :  To  dispossess  and  seize  ;  to  distrain. 

"  The  person  of  a  man  ought  not,  by  the  civil  law,  to 
be  taken  for  a  debt,  unless  his  goods  and  estate  have 
been  first  excuued."—Ayiiffe  :  Parergon. 

*  ex  cus  -sion,  s.    [Lat.  excussio,  from  txcus- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  excutio,} 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  The  act  of  shaking  off. 

"After  the  Just  exnunon  of  that  servile  yoke  "— 
Bp.  Ball  :  Harried  Clergy,  bk.  L,  S  S. 

2.  The  act  of  discussing,  sifting,  or  inquiring 
into. 

"  Illustration  and  excuuion  are  cut  off."—  Bacon  :  On 
Learning  (  tTattl,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Law  :  The  act  of  seizing  and  detaining 
under  legal  process,  distraint. 

"  If  upon  an  excuuion  there  are  not  goods  to  satisfy 
the  judgment,  his  body  may  be  attached."—  Ayliffe  : 
Parergon. 

Sx'-e-at,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  nay  go  out  ;  S  pers. 
sing.  pr.  subj.  of  exeo  =  to  go  out  :  ex  =  out, 
and  eo  =  to  go.] 

1.  Leave  of  absence  :  as  to  a  student  at  the 
universities. 

2.  A  permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

3.  A  permission  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
to  one  of  his  subjects  to  take  orders  in  another 
diocese. 

6x'-e-cra-ble,    a.      [Lat.   execrabilis,  from 
execror  =  to  execrate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  execrable;  Sp. 
execrable;  Ital.  esecrabile.] 
1.  Detestable,  hateful,  accursed,  abominable. 

"  Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch." 

Shaketp.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  v.  >. 

*  2.  Piteous,  lamentable. 

"The  execrable  passion  of  Christ."—  A  BUI:  Path- 
way to  Piety  (16X9),  p.  149. 

e"x'-  5  -  era  -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  execrable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  execrable. 


---,  adv.  [Eng.  txecrdb(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  execrable  manner  ;  cursedly,  abomin- 
ably, detestably. 

"  As  execrably  virtuous,  as  sinful,  as  odious  now  to 
God  as  ever.  '—  Prynne  :  1  Butriomattix,  vi.  19. 

e'x'-e-crate,  v.t.  [Lat.  execratus,  exsecratus, 
pa.  par.  of  execror,  exsecror  =  to  curse  greatly  : 
ex  •=.  out,  fully,  and  sacro  =  to  consecrate,  to 
declare  accursed  ;  sacer  =  sacred,  accursed  ; 
Fr.  execrer  ;  Sp.  execrar.  ] 

1.  To  curse  ;  to  imprecate  evil  upon  ;  to 
abominate,  to  detest  utterly,  to  abhor. 

"  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Highlanders."—  Jlacaulay  :  Bitt. 
Kng.,  ch.  xiiL 

•*  2.  To  bring  curses  upon  ;  to  render  hate- 
ful, detested,  or  abominable. 

"  As  if  mere  plebeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish.  '—Jeremy  Taylor 

6x-e-cra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  execratio,  exsecratio, 
from  execratus,  exsecratus,  pa.  par.  of  execror, 
exsecror  ;  Fr.  execration  ;  Sp.  execracion  ;  Ital. 
esecrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  cursing  ;  an  imprecation  of 
evil  :  an  expression  of  utter  detestation. 

"  He  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  execration  and  invective."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  That  which  is  accursed  ;  anything  h  Id 
in  detestation  or  abomination. 

"  They  shall  be  an  execrntimt  and  an  astonishment, 
and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach."—  Jer.  xliv  12. 

*8x'-^-cra-tlons,a.  [Eng.  execrate);  -ious.] 
Cursing,  execrating. 

"A  whole  volley  of  such  like  execratiout  wishes."— 
Sichardton  :  Claritta,  viii.  99. 

*  Sx'-S-cra^tiye,  a.  [Eng.  execrate)  ;  -ive.] 
Cursing,  vilifying. 

"  Hxecratitf  Roman  history  intercalated  an  alpha' 
betic  letter."—  Carlyle  :  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii., 
bk.  i..  ch.  L 

•e'x'-e'-cra-tlve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  erecrative; 
-ly.]  With  cursing  or  curses. 

"  Foul  old  Rome  screamed  execrntirely  her  loudest." 
—Carlyle  :  french  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

*8x'-5-era-tor-jr,  a.  &  ».  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  execratorius,  from  execratus,  pa.  par.  of 
execror.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Cursing,  abusive,  denunciatory. 


B.  As  suljst. :  A  form  or  formulary  of  exe- 
cration. 

"The  notice  of  the  ceremony  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  exrcratory  which  is  now  used  by  them ;  wherein 
they  profoundly  curse  the  Christians."— i.  Aadiicm: 
State  o/  the  Jew,  p.  179. 

*ex-ect  (ek-£ect),  v.t.    [Lat.  exsectus,  pa. 

par.  of  exseco  =  to  cut  out  or  away  :  ex  =  out, 

away,  and  seco  =  to  cut]    To  cut  out  or  away. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  effusion  of  blood  which  would 

follow  an  erection,  the  liver  might  not  only  be  exerted, 

but  its  office  supplied  by  the  spleen  and  other  parU." 

— Harvey  :  On  Consumption. 

'ex  ec-tion  (ek-sec-tten),  s.  [Lat.  ex- 
sectio,  from  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  exseco.}  The 
act  of  cutting  out  or  away. 

*  ex-e"-cut-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  executors* 
to  execute.]  That  may  or  can  be  executed, 
performed,  or  carried  out. 

"  The  whole  project  is  set  down  as  executable  at 
eight  millions.'— Edinburgh  Reeif*.  (Ofitrie.) 

».  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  executor.] 
One  who  performs ;  a  performer :  as,  an  execu- 
tant on  the  piano. 

"  Rosamond,  with  the  executant  t  instinct,  had  seiied 
his  manner  of  playing."—  O.  Eliot:  Middleman*, 
eb.  zvL 

ex  -e-cute,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exicuter,  from  Lat. 
executus,  exsecutus,  pa.  par.  of  etcseqnor  =  to 
follow  out,  to  perform :  ex  =  out,  and  sequor 
=  to  follow ;  Sp.  &  Port,  executar ;  ItaL 
esecutare.] 

A.  Tmnsitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  follow  or  carry  out  to  the  end ;  to 
complete,  to  perform,  to  do. 

"  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward 
to  such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such 
as  should  neglect,  their  commissiuu."— South. 

2.  To  carry  into  effect    to  put  in  force  ;  to 
give  effect  to. 

"  Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  help  of  a  comAuy 
of  musketeers."— Macaulay :  Hia.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  perform,  to  inflict,  to  carry  out. 

"  Absalom  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  hj> 
brother,  and  had  it  executed  too.1* — Locke. 

4.  To  put  to  death  according  to  legal  pro- 
cess ;  to  punish  capitally. 

"  To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais." 

Shaketp. :  JOchard  It.,  iv.  L 

*  5.  To  kill  in  any  way. 

"  The  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  peace. 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  exe-itte, 
If  I  now  had  him."  Shaketp.  :  1  Bern?  VI.,  L  4 

*  C.  To  use,  to  make  use  ot 

"  In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms.* 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  T.  T. 

7.  To  make,  to  do,  to  carry  out  with  art. 

"These  sculptures  were  designed  by  Phidias,  and 
were  executed  by  him."— Catteui  Technical  fducator, 
pt.  x.,  p.  197. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   To  perform  what  is  required  to 
give  validity  to  any  legal  instrument,  as  by 
signing,  sealing,  &c. 

2.  Music :  To  perform  a  piece. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  perform  a  duty  or  office  ;  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose. 

"The  cannon  against  Si  Stephen's  Kate  executed  to 
well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken,  and 
entry  opened  into  the  city." — Sir  J.  Bayvard. 

2.  To  act,  to  work. 

"  With  courage  on  he  goes :  doth  execute 
With  counsel  ;  anil  returns  with  victory." 

Daniel     Death  of  Earl  of  Deionthirt. 

IL  Music:  To  perform  or  play  a  piece  of 
music. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
execute,  to  fulfil,  and  to  perform :  "  To  execute 
is  more  than  to  fulfil,  and  to  fulfil  than  to 
perform.  To  execute  is  to  bring  about  an  end  ; 
it  involves  active  measures,  and  U  peculiarly 
applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or 
to  that  which  requires  particular  spirit  and 
talents ;  schemes  of  ambition  are  executed :  to 
fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude 
and  equity  are  involved  ;  we  fulfil  the  duties 
of  citizens  :  to  perform  is  to  carry  through  by 
simple  action  or  labour;  it  is  more  partico* 
larly  applicable  to  the  ordinary  and  regular 
business  of  life  ;  we  perform  a  work  or  a  task. 
One  executes  according  to  the  intentions  of 
others  ;  the  soldier  executes  the  orders  of  hia 
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general ;  the  merchant  executes  the  eommis- 
riioiis  of  liis  correspondent :  cue  fulfils  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ix'-6-cut-ed,  7x1.  par.  or  a.    [EXECUTE.] 

executed  consideration,    . 

Law:  A  consideration  which  is  executed 
before  the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  made. 

executed  contract,  s. 

Law:  A  contract  carried  out  at  the  time 
it  is  made. 

"  A  contract  may  alto  be  either  executed,  aa  U  A 
•frees  to  change  horses  with  B.  and  they  do  it  imme- 
diately ;  in  which  case  the  possession  and  the  right 
art-  transferred  together:  or  it  may  he  executory,  aa  If 
they  agree  to  change  next  week ;  here  the  right  only 
Tests,  and  their  reciprocal  property  in  each  others 
bone  1s  not  In  iwssesslon  but  in  action  ;  for  a  contract 
executed,  which  differs  In  nothing  from  a  grant,  con- 
veys a  chose  in  possession  ;  a  contract  executory  con- 
veys only  a  chose  ill  action."— Blackitone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  34. 

executed  estates,  s.  pi 

Law :  Estates  in  possession. 

executed  trust,  s. 

Law :  A  trust  in  which  no  act  farther  than 
one  which  lias  been  done  already  is  requisite 
to  give  effect  to  the  trust :  as,  when  an  estate 
is  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  with 
a  simple  declaration  of  the  trust  for  B  and  his 
heirs.  (\Vharton.) 

executed  use,  - . 

Law :  The  first  use  in  a  conveyance  upon 
which  the  Statute  of  Uses  operated  by  bring- 
ing the  possession  to  it,  the  legal  estate  con- 
sisting of  use  and  possession  combined.  (Whar- 
ton.)  [USE,  Law.} 

fa-e-cut'-er,  s.    [Eng.  execute)  ;  -or.] 

L  One  who  executes  or  performs  anything. 

"The  exemten  of  his  edlcta."— Barrow :  Sermoni, 
Tol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*  2.  An  executor  (q.v.). 

"  Let's  choose  executert.  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so:  for  what  can  we  bequeath?" 

Xkukeii,. :  Richard  II.,  ill.  S. 

\  In  this  sense  pronounced  ex-Id -u-tlr. 

*  3.  An  executioner. 

"  The  sad-eyed  lustice  with  his  surly  hum 
Delivers  o'er  to  executeri  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  i.  i. 

ta-S  -CU-ter-shlp,  «.     [Eng.  executor ;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  an  executor  ;  an  executorship. 

"  For  fishing  fur  testaments  and  fxecufertftipi  it  la 
won*,  by  how  much  men  submit  themselves  to  mean 
persons  than  In  service."— Aaron  .-  Euat/s ;  Of  flit-bet. 

fix  c   cu   tion, 'ex  e-cu-cion,  *.    (Fr. 
execution,  from  Lat.  exsecutio,  from  exsecutus, 
pa.  par.  of  exsegvor ;  Sp.  execution ;  Port,  exe- 
cufflo;  Ital.  esecuzrone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  executing,  performing,  or  ac- 
complishing; performance;  accomplishment. 

"  I  like  thy  counsel :  and  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  executi'm  of  it  shall  make  known." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  8. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  of  giving 
effect  to. 

3.  Death  inflicted  according  to  legal  pro- 
ems ;  capital  punishment. 

"  I  have  seen, 

When,  after  execution.  Judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom." 

Shaketp. :  Meaturefor  Mcature,  11.  2. 

4.  Destruction  ,  destructive  effect ;  slaugh- 
ter ;  frequently  used  with  the  verb  to  do :  as, 
The  shot  did  great  execution. 

"  Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Carved  out  his  pawage." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*  6.  The  act  of  sacking  a  town. 

"  Or  In  execution 

Old  lied -rid  beldames,  without  Ueth  or  tongues, 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury." 

Beaum.  t  /?«.  /  Mad  Lover,  L  L 

IL  Technically: 

\.  Art:  That  mode  by  which  a  painter, 
sculptor,  &c.,  produces  his  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, 4c.,  sometimes  termed  handling,  pen- 
cilling, &e.,  and  by  which,  as  much  as  by 
general  style,  his  genuine  works  may  be 
known  ;  the  right  mechanical  use  of  the  means 
of  nrt  to  produce  a  given  end  ;  the  mechanical 
means  of  bringing  out  the  desired  effect. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  validity  to  a  legal  in- 
strument ;  as  by  signing,  sealing,  &c.  :  as,  the 
execution  of  a  deed. 


(2)  The  carrying  into  effect  of  a  sentence, 
decision,  or  judgment  of  a  court  ;  the  last  act 
of  the  law  in  completing  the  process  by  which 
justice  is  to  be  done,  by  which  the  possession 
of  laud  or  debt,  damages  or  costs,  is  obtained. 

"  The  last  step  in  a  suit  is  the  execution  of  the  judg- 
ment, or  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  force.  This 
is  performed  in  different  manners,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  uf 
the  Judgment  which  is  had  or  recovered.  "—Blackitoiit: 
Comment.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  in. 

(3)  The  warrant  or  instrument  by  which  the 
proper  officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judg- 
ment into  effect.    It  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  is  levied  by  the  sheriff,  his 
deputy,  or  a  constable,  upon  the  estate,  goods, 
or  body  of  the  debtor. 

3.  Music :  The  performance  of  any  piece ; 
facility  in  manipulation,  combined  with  taste, 
grace,  and  expression. 

1[  Execution  by  a  messenger  at  arms  or  other 
officer  of  the  law  : 

Scots  Law:  An  attestation  under  the  hand 
of  the  messenger  or  other  officer  that  he  has 
given  the  citation  or  executed  the  diligence 
in  terms  of  his  warrant  for  so  doing.  Such 
executions  must  be  subscribed  by  the  executor 
and  witnesses. 

ex-e  cu  -  tion  cr,  s     [Eng.  execution;  -tr.} 

*  I.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out  any  duty  or  office. 

"  1 1  is  a  comfort  to  the  executioner!  of  this  office, 
when  they  consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  op- 
pression. "—Bacon. 

2.  (Spec.).  One  who  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ment in  pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 

"  He  kneeled  down  at  the  block,  and  the  executioner 
performed  his  office."— iudlov :  Memoiri,  i.  244. 

3.  One  who  kills  in  any  way  ;  a  murderer. 

"  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner." 

Shnketi:  :  Al  You.  Like  It,  ill  S. 

4.  The  instrument  or  means  by  which  any- 
thing is  executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

"All  along 

The  walls,  abominable  ornaments  ! 
An  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torment*  hung. 
Fell  executioneri  of  foul  intents."        Crathav. 

Sx-eV-U-tlve,   a.   &  «.     [Fr.  exicutif;   Sp. 
executive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  executing  or  performing  ;  capable  of  or  fit 
for  executing. 

"  They  are  the  nimblest  and  strongest  instruments, 
fittest  to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the  soul."— 
Bale:  Oria.  of  Mankind,  p.  87. 

2.  Polit. :  A«tive ;   carrying  the  laws  into 
effect ;  superintending  or  having  the  charge 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws.     It  is  opjiosed 
to    legislative   and  judicial ;    the    legislative 
branch  of  a  government  deliberates,  discusses, 
and  enacts  laws  ;  the  judicial  applies  and  en- 
forces the  laws  in  particular  cases  ;  the  execu- 
tive carries  them  into  effect,  and  superintends 
their  enforcement. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  officer  or  officers  consti- 
tuting that  branch  of  a  government  to  which 
is  committed  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;.the 
administrative    branch    of    the    government. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  ia  frequent- 
ly entitled  the  Executive. 

* £x-Sc'-u-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  executive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  execution  or  performance. 

"Who  did  .  .  executively  by  miraculous  operation 
conduct  our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle."— 
Barrow:  Sermoni,  vol.  I.,  ser.  32 

ex-ec'-u-tor,  *  Sx-eV-u-ter,  *  ex-e-cu- 

tour,  *  ex  c  cu  tur,  *  ex  e  qui  tour,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  execuiter,  executeur,  executour ;  Fr.  exe- 
cuteur;  8p.  &  Port,  executor;  Ital.  esccutore.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out  any  office  or  duty. 

"  Such  baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  ill.  1. 

2.  An  executioner. 

IT  In  these  senses  pronounced  Ix-l-cu'-tor. 
II.  IMW  :  A  ]>erson  appointed  by  a  testator 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

"An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  Mian  commits 
by  will  tin-  execution  of  that  his  Inst  wTll  and  testa- 
ment And  all  jwnions  ore  cap:il>lr  of  lieing  ezecutart, 
that  are  capable  of  making  wills,  and  many  others 
besides  :  as  feme-coverts,  and  Infants.  Thin  appolnt- 
meut  of  an  executor  Is  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
will  If  the  testator  doe«  not  name  executort,  or  names 
Incapable  persons,  or  the  executon  named  refuse  to 
act;  In  any  of  thexe  cases  the  court  grants  administra- 
tion cum  leitiimetit'i  niinf.ro  to  wmiH  other  jwrsou ; 
and  then  the  duty  of  the  administrator  is  very  little 
different  from  that  of  an  executor."— Blackttone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  II.,  ch.  28. 


executor-creditor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  creditor  who,  wlieu  the 
executor-nominate  and  the  other  executors 
legally  entitled  to  expede  confirmation,  have 
declined  to  confirm,  obtains,  in  virtue  of  a 
liquid  ground  of  debt,  confirmation  to  the 
extent  of  administering  as  much  of  the  estate 
as  is  sufficient  to  pay  his  debt. 

executor-dative,  s. 
Scots  Law :  [ DATIVE,  a.]. 

executor  de  son  tort. 

Law  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  If  a  stranger  takes  upon  him  to  act  a»  executor, 
without  any  just  authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with 
the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  many  other  transac- 
tions, he  is  called  in  law  an  executnr  of  hisown  wrong. 
de  ton  tort,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  execm- 
torship ;  but  merely  locking  up  the  goods,  or  burying 
the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  will  not  amount  to  such  an 
intermeddling  as  will  charge  a  man  as  rxcc.utor  of  hi* 
own  wrong."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  it,  cu.  28. 

executor-nominate,  «. 

Scots  Law:  The  term  used  to  distinguish  the 
executor  named  or  appointed  by  the  testator 
in  his  will  from  an  executor  appointed  by  the 
Court,  or  one  administering  to  so  much  of  the 
estate  as  will  satisfy  his  claims  thereon. 

Sx-io-u-tb'r'-I-al,    *  ex  ec  u  tor  i  all, 
a.  &  s.     [Eng.  executory ;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  executor  ; 
executive. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  legal  authority  employed 
for  executing  a  decree  or  sentence  of  court. 

"Ordainu  the  Lordls  of  session  to  grauut  ther  l.-t- 
teris  ft  vther  cxecntoriallit  against  the  excommunicat 
prelaU  and  all  vthers  excommunicat  persoues."—  Act» 
Choi.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  802. 

ex-ec'-u-tor-shlp,  «.    [Eng.  executor ;  -ship.} 
The  office  or  position  of  an  executor. 

ex-3c'-U-t6r-y,  a.     [Eng.  executor;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Executive  ;  performing  or 
carrying  out  official  duties  ;  pertaining  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

"They  perform  the  official  and  executory  duties  of 
government."— Burke :  The  I'retetit  Ditcontentt. 

2.  Law:   To   be   executed,    performed,    or 
carried  out  at  some  future  time.    (EXECUTED.) 

"  In  these  devises,  I  say,  remainders  may  be  created 
In  some  measure  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  law: 
though  our  lawyers  will  not  allow  such  dispositions  to 
be  strictly  remainders;  but  call  them  by  another 
name,  that  of  executory  devises,  or  devises  hereafter 
to  be  executed."— Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  S. 

executory-consideration,  s. 

Law :  A  consideration  to  be  executed  at 
some  future  time.  [EXECUTED -CONSIDERA- 
TION.] 

executory  contract,  «. 
Law :  A  contract  to  be  carried  out  at  some 
subsequent  time.    [EXECUTED-CONTRACT.] 

executory-devise,  s. 

Law:  A  devise  to  be  executed  at  some 
future  time. 

executory  estates,  ».  pi. 

Law:  Estates  depending  for  their  enjoy- 
ment upon  some  subsequent  event  or  con- 
tingency. 

executory-remainder,  s. 

Law :  A  contingent  remainder. 

"  Contingent  or  executory  remaindert  are,  where  the 
estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  a  dubious  or 
uncertain  person,  or  upon  a  dubious  or  uncertain 
event."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  8. 

executory-trust,  s. 

IMW  :  A  trust  which  requires  an  ulterior 
act  to  raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  de- 
clared by  those  wills  which  are  merely  direc- 
tory of  a  subsequent  conveyance. 

executory-uses,  s.  pi. 

IMW  :  Springing  uses.    [Use,  s.] 

*ex-e-cu-tour, «.    [EXECUTOR.] 

*  Sx-Sc'-U-tress,  s.     [Eng.  executor; ;-«**.]    A 
female  executor  ;  an  executrix. 

"  A  will  Indeed  !  a  crabbed  woman's  will. 
Wherein  the  devil  is  an  overseer, 
And  pruud  dame  Klrnnor  solo  rzecutrca." 

Tragedy  of  King  John  (1611.) 

*  ix-So'-ii-trlce,  s.    (Fr.] 

1.  A  female  who  carries  out,  executes,  or 
fulfils. 

"  Fortune  executrice  of  wierdes." 

Chaucer:  Trollut,  ill.  6O. 

2.  A  female  executor  ;  an  executrix. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     to,  09=  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Jx-Sc'-u-trix,  ».  [Formed  from  executor  on 
analogy  of  other  feminines  in  -trix.]  A 
female  executor  ;  a  woman  appointed  by  a 
testator  to  execute  his  will. 

"A  female  at  seventeen  may  b*  an  executrix."— 
Blactatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  17. 


<x-ec' 


'-u-try,  s.  [Eng.  execute)  ;  -ry.] 
Scots  Law  :  A  general  name  for  the  whol* 
movable  estate  and  effects  of  a  deceased  per- 
son (except  the  heirship  movables)  being  the 
proper  subject  of  the  executor's  administra- 
tion. 


e'de,  v.t.    [Lat  exedc:  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  edo  =  to  eat.]    To  eat  sway,  to  corrode. 

"  The  ancient  piece  of  money  is  not  the  least  blurred 
or exeded'—ilmthly  Review,  Jan.  1752,  p.  6<i. 

&f  -e-dra,  ex  -he-dra,  s.  [Lat.  exedra,  frot 
Gr.  e£<o>a  (exe- 
dra), from  If  (ex) 
s=  out,  without, 
and  iSpa  (hedra) 
e=  a  seat ;  Fr.  exe- 
dre.} 

L  Antiq. :  The 
portico  of  the 
Grecian  palaestra, 
in  which  dispu- 
tations of  the 
learned  were  held. 
80  called  from  its  •< 
containinga  num- 
ber of  seats,  gene- 
rally open,  like 
the  pastas  or  ves- 
tibule of  a  Greek 
house ;  an  assem- 
bly-room or  hall  PLAN  OF  PART  or  BATHS 
lor  conversation.  Or  CARACALLA,  ROME. 

IL        Architec-  a.  Exedra  for  the  use  of  pbilo- 

turt  •  sophers   and  their  scholars. 

b.  Exedra  for  the  use  of  the 

1.  A  niche  pro-          philosophers. 

Jectirjg      rc-yond 

the  general  plan  of  a  building;  a  porch  or 

chapel  projecting  fi  om  a  large  building. 

2.  A  recess  of  a  building. 

fa-e-ge  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  tfjjyijo-is  (exegesis)  =  a 
statement,  a  narrative,  an  explanation,  an 
interpretation,  (in.  gram.)  a  commentary ; 
eftryeo/Liai  (ex*geomai)  =  to  be  leader  of,  to 
order,  to  tell  at  length,  to  relate  in  full :  tf 
(ear)  =  out,  and  iiyeofiai  (liegeomai)  =  to  lead 
the  way  ;  o-yw  (ago)  —  to  lead.] 

*1.  The  process  of  finding  the  root  of  an 
equation. 

2.  Interpretation,  specifically,  Scripture  in- 
terpretation. 

If  Biblical  Exegesis : 

Exegesis  of  Scripture :  Credner  indicates  two 
kinds' of  it.  The.  first  of  these  is  Granimaticc- 
historical  Exegesis — i.e.,  interpretation  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the 
words  as  historically  ascertained  or  as  supple- 
mented by  history.  Of  this  he,  in  common 
•with  enlightened  interpreters  in  general,  ap- 
proves. The  second  kind  is  Dogmatic  Exegesis, 
•which,  coming  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture determined  to  find  certain  doctrines  there, 
finds  them  accordingly,  but  often  by  strained 
and  unnatural  interpretations. 

"The  science  therefore  which  discloses  to  us  the 
tenets  of  Holy  Writ  we  call  Biblical  Exegetit  or  inter- 
pretation."— Credner  :  Preliminary  Outert.  to  Kitto't 
Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Literature. 

&t'-e-gete,  s.  [Gr.  efrryTrnjs  (exegetes),  from 
e{ lyyeofieu  (exegeomai)  =r  to  guide,  to  lead  ;  Fr. 
exegete.]  One  skilled  or  practised  in  exegesis  ; 
an  exegetist. 

"The  works  of  the  great  German  exegete."— The 
jroncon/ormitt  <t  Independent,  July  21, 1884,  p.  «91. 

Sx-e-get  ic,    ex-e-get  Ic-aL,    a.      [Gr. 

efujyijTiitos  (exenetiJcos) ;    Fr.    exe'getique.]      Ex- 
planatory ;  expository,  elucidatory. 

"  If  one  be  exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other." 
—Taylor:  a  real  Exemplar,  pt  i.,  }  2. 

exegetical- theology,  s.    [EXEGETICS.] 


,  adv.  [Eng.  exegetical; 
-ly.]  By  way'of  exegesis  or  explanation  ;  in 
an  exegetical  manner. 

"  This  is  not  added  exeo*tirally,  or  by  way  of  exposi- 
tion."— Bp.  Bull  :  Work*,  i.  200. 

&c-e-get'-ios,  s.    [EXEGETIC.]    Proper  scien- 
tific interpretation,  especially  of  Scripture. 

If  Hermenentics  and  Exepetics  are  closely 
akin,  but  not  identical.     The   former   lays 


down  the  principles  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion ;  the  latter  deals  with  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 
In  other  words,  Hermeiieutics  is  a  science, 
Exegetics  is  an  art. 

ex-e-ge'-tlst,  ».  [Eng.  exeget(e);  -ist.]  One 
learned  in  exegetical  theology  ;  an  exegete. 

*  Sx'-el-tre,  ».    [AXLE-TREE.] 

gx-em'-bry-6-nate,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
embryonate.] 

Hot. :  Not  having  an  embryo.  Used  of 
Cryptogamic,  or  as  Richard  calls  them,  In- 
embryonate  plants  (q.v.).  They  are  so  desig- 
nated from  their  not  possessing  a  proper  em- 
bryo like  Phanerogams. 

ex-em  plar,  *  ex-em-plaire,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 
exemplaire,  from  Lat.  exemplarivm,  from  exem- 
plar =  a  copy,  from  exempt  am  =  an  example, 
a  saini'li-.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pattern,  model,  or  original  to  be  copied  ; 
an  idea  or  image  formed  in  the  mind,  as  of 
an  artist,  to  which  he  conforms  his  work  ; 
the   ideal   model    which   he   endeavours   to 
imitate. 

"  Why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  con- 
duct deviate  so  from  this  great  exemplar  I"— South: 
Sermont,  vol.  ii..  ser.  5. 

2.  A  noted  example,  specimen,  or  instance. 

"If  he  intends  tn  murder  his  prince,  as  Cromwell 
did,  he  must  penuade  him  that  he  resolves  nothing 
but  his  safety  ;  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypo- 
crisy did  before."— South  :  Sermoru,  vol.  i.,  »er.  8. 

*  3.  A  copy  ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 
"There   is   no   certayne  auctour  in  the  commune 

txempltiret."—  Udat :  1  Theaaloniant.    (Pret) 

*  B.  -As  adj. :  Exemplary  ;  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

"Let  us  propound  to  ourselves  some  exemplar 
saint."— Tat/lor :  Great  Exemplar;  Exhortation. 

ex  -em  plar-i  ly,  *  ex-em-plar-y-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  exemplary  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a    manner    worthy    of    imitation ; 
worthily. 

"Being  a  person  so  ezemplaryly  temperate."— 
Evelyn  :  Memoirt  (an.  1640). 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  act  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others  ;  by  way  of  example  or  warning. 

"  Some  he  punished  rxemplarily  in  this  world,  that 
•we  might  from  theuce  have  a  taste  or  glimpse  of  his 
future  justice."— HakewitL 

*  3.  By  way  of  example. 

"  Showing  us  exemplarily  how  as  men  we  should 
behave  ourselves," — Barrow  :  Sermont,  voL  it,  ser.  23. 

*  ex-6m  plar-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  exemplary; 
-iiess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  exem- 
plary or  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  In  Scripture  we  find  several  titles  given  to  Christ, 
which  import  his  exempJartneu  as  of  a  prince  and  a 
captain,  a  master  and  a  guide."— Ttilvtton. 

*  ex-ein-plar'-I-ty,  s.   [Eng.  exemplar;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exemplary ;  exem- 
plariness  ;  worthiness  of  imitation. 

"Thou  shalt  escape  better  thau  auy  party  of  men, 
by  reason  of  thy  conspicuous  innocency.  sincerity,  and 
exemplarity  of  lite.  —More:  On  the  Seven  Churchet, 
p.  133. 

2.  The   quality  of  acting  as  an  example, 
model,  or  pattern. 

"  Of  some  performances  of  our  Saviour  no  other,  or 
no  so  probable,  an  account  can  be  given,  as  that  they 
were  done  for  exemplarUu."— Burrow  :  Sermont,  vol. 
iii..  ser.  3. 

3.  The    quality  or    state   of  acting    as   a 
warning  or  caution. 

"  It  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  but  for  terror  and 
exemplarity."— Taj/lor:  Kule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,ch.  L 

ex-em' -plar-y^  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  exemplar;  -y. 
Fr.  exemplaire,  from  Lat.  exemplaris,  from 
exemplum.  ] 

A.  Af  adjective : 

*  1.    Fitted  to   stand    as  an  exemplar  or 
model  for  imitation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  model 
or  pattern. 

"We  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that 
nature  iu  working  hath  before  her  certain  exemplary 
draughts  or  iMtterns."— Hooker  :  Eccletiattical  PolUy, 
bk.  L,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Serving  or  worthy  to  stand  as  a  model  or 
pattern  for  imitation  ;  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
excellent 

"The  other  virtuous  personages  are.  in  their  degree, 
as  worthy  and  as  exemplary  as  the  principal. " — Guar* 
dian.  No.  140. 

*  3.  Intended  for  imitation  or  example  ;  such 
as  may  attract  notice  or  imitation. 

"  When  any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  disuse 
and  neglect,  iu  sucli  a  case  the  most  visible  aud  exem- 
plary performance  is  required." — Roger*. 


4.  Serving  or  acting  as  a  warning  or  caution 
to  others  ;  intended  to  deter  others. 

"Had  the  tumults  been  repressed  by  nrmplarf 
justice,  I  had  obtained  all  that  I  designed."— ffc* 
Charlet :  Eilcon  BatMke. 

*  <..  Illustrative  ;  symbolical. 

"  Exemplary  is  tht  coat  of  George  Villien,  Duke  at 
Buckingham  :    five  scallop  shells   on  a   plain  crxusv 
speaking  his  predecessors    valour  in  the  holy  wtf. 
—Fuller:  Holy  War,  p.  271. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

L  An  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  model. 
2.  A  copy ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 

"  Whereof  doth  it  come,  that  the  exemplaritt  an* 
copies  of  many  books  do  vary,  but  by  such  means?"— 
Bunting  of  Purgatory  (1561).  fo.  «O.  k 

ex-em-pli-fi-a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  exemplify; 
able.]  That  may  or  can  be  exemplified  or 
illustrated  by  example. 

ex-em-pll-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exem- 
pHficatio,  from  Lat.  exempJum  ^  an  example, 
an  instance,  and  faeio  —  to  make.) 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying  or  illustrating 
by  example. 

"This  lesson  by  exemplification  would  be  learned 
and  practised.'1— Bolinthed  :  Edward  III.  (an.  1316). 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  or  illustrates  ;  an 
example,  a  specimen,  an  illustration. 

"  A  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for  its) 
own  sake,  is  an  iuiitation,  or  rather  an  exemplification 
of  the  malice  of  the  devil."— South:  Sermont,  voL  it. 
ser.  5. 

*  3.   A  copy ;  an  attested  transcript  of  a 
document. 

"  An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  articles  of  peace."— Hayieard. 

e'x-e'm'-pll-fi-er,  *  ejc-em-pli-fy-er,  «. 

[Eng.  exemplify  ;  -er.]    One  who  exemplifies  or 
illustrates  by  example. 

"The  author,  master,  and  exempHfyer  of  these  doc- 
trines."— Barrow:  Vermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  66. 


li-fy,  *  ex  em-pli-  fle,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  *  fxemplifier,  from  Low  Lat.  exemplijico  = 
to  copy  out ;  Lat.  exemplum  =  a  copy,  andyocto 
=  to  make.] 

*  1.  To  copy  out ;  to  make  a  copy  of. 

"  To  exemplifletuid  copie  out  the  famous  and  worthis) 
laws  of  Solon."—/".  Holland :  Linut,  p.  109. 

*  2.  To  make  an  example  of,  as  by  punishing. 

"  He  is  a  great  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  exem- 
plify and  traduce  his  best  servants  [i.e..  when  they 
sin],  that  their  blur  and  penalty  might  scare  all  fron» 
venturing."— Rogert :  Matrimonial  Honour,  p.  s». 

3.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

"This  might  be  exemplified  even  by  heaps  of  rites) 
and  customs,  now  superstitious,  in  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Christian  world."— footer. 

4.  To  illustrate  in  any  way. 

"A  satire  may  be  exemplified  by  pictures,  charac- 
ters, and  examples."— Pope. 

*  5.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 

ex-em  pli  gra'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  phr.  [Lat.] 
For  the  sake  of  example  ;  by  way  of  example  ; 
for  instance ;  generally  abbreviated  to  ex.  gr. 
or  e.g. 

ex-empt'  (p  silent),  v.t.  [EXEMPT,  a,  from  Fr. 
exempter.] 

*  1.  To  take  out  or  away  ;  to  remove. 

"  He  exempted  al  fear  out  of  their  ha.iti."—Goldingt 
Juttine.  fo.  60. 

*  2.  To  remove ;  to  put  away  ;  to  cut  off. 

"  From  which  to  be 
Exempted  is  in  death  to  follow  thee." 

Haoington  :  Cottar  n,  pt.  it,  eleg.  vi. 

3.  To  free  or  allow  to  be  free  from  any  duty, 
burden,  charge,  restraint,  evil,  or  imposition 
to  which  others  are  subject ;  to  grant  immu- 
nity to  ;  to  privilege. 

"The  emperors  exempted  them  from  all  taxes,  t* 
*      which  they  subjected  merchants  without  exception."-* 
Arbuthnot:  On  China. 

ex-empt  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  exempt, 
from  Lat.  exemptus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo  =  to  tak» 
out,  free  :  ex  =  out,  away,  end  emo  =  to  buy  ; 
Sp.  exento;  Ital.  esento.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Cut  off,  kept  afar  ;  removed. 

"  Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt." 

Shnketp.  :  Comedy  of  Error*,  ii.  I 

*2.  Free,  clear,  excepted,  not  included. 
"  His  dreadful  imprecation  hear! 
Tis  laid  on  all.  not  any  one  exempt." 

Dryden  and  Lee :  (Ediput,  L  L 

3.  Free ;  not  liable  or  subject ;  not  within 
the  power  of. 

"  Gone  to  lands  rre-"pt  from  Nature's  law. 
Where  love  no  more  can  mourn,  nor  valour  bleed." 
Darenant  :  (iondibert,  bk.  L,  c.  IT. 


boil.  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  cbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,     ph  =  & 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.      tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  del. 
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4.  Free,  as  from  any  duty,  burden,  charge, 
restraint,  evil,  or  imposition,  to  which  others 
are  subject. 

"That  myself 
Might  be  exempt  from  warlike  toil  or  death." 

Olover :  Leonidal,  bk.  i. 

*  5.  Out  of  the  common  ;  excellent. 

"  The  most  exempt  for  excellence." 

Chapman :  Burner  i  Iliad,  ix.  «04. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  iMiig. :  One  who  is  exempted  or  free 
from  duty,  &<-.. 

2.  Mil. :  One  of  four  officers  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  Royal  Guards,  ranking  as  corporals  ;  an 
Exon  (q.v.). 

U  For  the  difference  between  exempt  and 
free,  see  FREE. 

ex  empt  I  ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Eng.  exempt ; 
-able.}  That  may  or  can  be  exempted  ;  capable 
of  exemption,  free,  privileged. 

«5x  emp  tion  (p  silent), *.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
exemptio,  from  exemptvs,  pa.  par.  of  eximo.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exempting  or  granting  immu- 
nity from  any  duty,  burden,  charge,  evil,  im- 
position, &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exempt,  free,  or  re- 
leased from  any  duty,  charge,  &c. ;  immunity, 
privilege,  freedom. 

"  With  exemption  of  twenty-one  years  from  all  impo- 
sitions."— Rurnet :  Ilitt  Own  Time  (an.  1695). 

IL  Eccl. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
dispensation  granted  by  the  pope  to  priests, 
and  occasionally  to  laymen,  exempting  them 
from  the  authority  of  their  ordinaries. 

*  €x  emp  ti  tious  (p  silent),  a.     [Lat.  ex- 
emptus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo  =  to  take  out,  to  free.] 
Capable  of  being  taken  away  or  removed ; 
separable. 

"  If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptitiout  from  matter, 
I  could  be  convinced  that  it  had  extension  of  its  own.' 
-More. 

•Sx-en-ceph'-a-lus,  s.  (pi.  e'x-Sn-ce'ph'- 

a-li),  [Pref  ex,  and  Gr.  eiW(|>a.\o<;  (engke- 
phalos)  =  within  the  head,  the  brain.] 

Anat.  :  A  malformed  human  being  or  animal 
in  which,  from  defect  in  the  cranium  or  skull, 
the  brain  is  visible  or  even  protrudes. 

ex-en  ter  ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exenteratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exentero ;  Gr.  ifevrepifia  (exenlmizo) ; 
ivrepov  (enteron)  =  the  intestines,  from  iirrof. 
(entos)  =  within.]  To  disembowel ;  to  evis- 
cerate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

"A  young  lamb  divided  in  the  back,  ezenlerated, 
kc."— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  390. 

*  ex  en  ter-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exenteratio,  from 
exenteratus,  pa.  par.  of  exentero.]    The  act  of 
taking  out  the  entrails  ;  disembowelling  ;  evis- 
ceration. 

"  Be^nius  not  only  affirms  that  chameleons  feed  on 
flits,  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  but  upon 
txentenition  he  found  these  animals  in  their  bellies." 
— lirowne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxi. 

ex  e  qua  tur,  s.  [Lat.,  =  let  him  act,  per- 
form, or  execute  ;  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  suly.  of 
exsequor  =  to  perform,  execute.]  [EXECUTE.] 
1.  A  written  official  recognition  of  a  consul 
or  commercial  agent,  given  by  the  Government 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  authorising  him 
to  exercise  his  office  in  that  country. 

*  2.   An  authoritative   recognition   of  any 
official  document",  official  authority  to  execute 
some  act.    (Prescott.) 

*  Sx-e  -quI-aL  a.    [Lat.  exequiaHs,  from  tax- 
quice  =  funeral  rites,  a  funeral :  ex  =  out,  and 
tequor  =  to    follow.]     Of   or    pertaining    to 
funerals  or  funeral  rites  ;  funereal. 

"  Heroic  prize*  and  exeauial  games." 

Pope  •  Humei't  Odyuey,  xxlv.  108. 

*  €x  45  quies,   s.pl.     [O.    Pr.    exeques,    from 
Lat.  exequiw  =  a  funeral;  8p.  exetfuiat;   Ital. 
eteqiiie.}     Funeral   rites;   the    ceremony    of 
burial ;  obsequies. 

"  Let's  not  forget 

The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  deceased, 
But  see  his  exeyuie*  fulfilled  in  Rouen." 

ShoJcetp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill.  i 


uing   to   a    funeral ;    funereal, 


-ou».  ] 


B   qui  ous,  <i.    [Eng,  exequi(es),  andsuff. 
]      Pertaini 
burial. 

"  Lay  your  pale  hands  to  this  exequiovt  fire.* 

Itritytim  :  Baront'  Wart,  bk.  ii. 

••Sx-eVce,  *ex-er-cen,  v.t.    [Fr.  exercer, 

from  Lat.  exerceo.]    To  exercise,  to  execute. 

"To  fierce  the  office."— Aberdeen  Reg.  (an.  1&88). 


*  ex  er  ceiss,  s.    [EXERCISE,  «.] 

*  ex  er   gent,  a.    [Lat  exercens,  pr.  par.  of 
exerceo  =  to  exercise.]    Exercising,  practising, 
or  following  any  art  or  profession. 

"The  Judge  may  oblige  every  exerrtnl  advocate  to 
give  his  patronage  and  assistance  unto  a  litigant  in  dig- 
tress  for  want  of  an  advocate."—  Ayliffe  :  Pareryon. 

Sx-er-Cis'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exercise);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exercised,  used,  employed, 
or  exerted. 

"  It  is  natural  to  see  such  powers  with  a  jealous  eye  : 
and,  when  stretched  in  the  exercise,  they  alarm  and 
disgust  those  over  whom  they  are  exercitaote."—  Bar- 
grave  :  Jurid.  Argum.  (1797),  p.  10. 


*  ex  er  cyse,  s.  [Fr.  exercice, 
from  Lat.  exercitium,  from  exerdtus,  pa.  par.  of 
exerceo  =  (1)  to  drive  out  of  an  enclosure,  (2)  to 
drive  on,  (3)  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise  :  ex 
=  out,  and  arceo  =  to  keep  off;  Sp.  &  Port. 
exercicio  ;  Ital.  esercizio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  putting  in  action  the  powers  or  uses 
of  ;  the  act  of  using,  employing,  or  exerting  ; 
use,  application,  exertion. 

"The  learning  of  the  situation  and  boundaries  of 
kingdoms,  being  only  an  exercite  of  the  eyes  and  me- 
mory, a  child  with  pleasure  will  learn  them."—  Locke  : 
On  Education. 

2.  Exertion  or  labour  of  the  body  for  pur- 
poses of  health  or  development  of  the  natural 
powers. 

"  In  the  healthful  exercite  of  the  field,  I  hunted 
with  a  battalion  Instead  of  a  pack."—  Gibbon  :  Memoirs. 

3.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease 
in  any  art,  as  rowing,  fencing,  &c.  ;  bodily 
training. 

"  The  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
their  exercitet  than  any  nation  :  one  seldom  sees  a 
young  gentleman  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride." 
-Addition. 

4.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  'or  en- 
forcing. 

"  Whether  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  the 
advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power."—  Litdlaw:  Memoirs,  i.  246. 

5.  The  practice  or  following  of  any  profes- 
sion or  occupation. 

6.  The  performance  of  religions  duties. 

"  Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  followed  their  nrwter  to  St.  Germain's,  the  public 
exercite  of  their  religion."—  Addison. 

7.  A  single  act  of  divine  worship. 

"  Good  Sir  John, 
I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercite." 

Shatoxp.  :  liictuird  III.,  iii.  a. 

*  8.  Skill  or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice. 

"  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercuet." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henri/  /  V.,  Iv.  6. 

9.  An  occupation  or  habitual  practice. 

"  Hunting  was  his  daily  exercite." 

Hhaketp.  :  8  Umry  VI.,  iv.  «. 

*  10.  Moral  training,  discipline. 

"  And  suffreth  us,  as  for  our  exercite, 
With  sharp  scourges  of  aduersitie, 
Ful  often  to  be  felt  in  sundry  wise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,034. 

11.  A  school  composition,  either  original  or 
a  translation  from  or  into  some  other  lan- 
guage. 

"  They  comprised  a  little  English  and  a  little  Latin 
—names  of  things,  declensions  uf  articles  and  substan- 
tives, exercuet  thereon,  and  preliminary  rules."— 
Dickent  :  Dombey  .(•  Son,  cb.  xi. 

12.  A  task  set;  specif.,  a  lesson  given  for 
practice. 

"  The  little  books  which  Paul  brings  home"  to  do 
those  long  exerciset  with."—  Dickent  :  Dombey  t  Son, 

ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Eccles.: 

(1)  The  critical  explication  of  a  passage  of 
scripture,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  by  one 
teaching  presbyter,  succeeded  by  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  by  an- 
other ;  both  exhibitions  to  be  judged  of,  and 
censured    if   necessary,   by  the   rest   of  the 
brethren.   The  second  speaker  is  said  to  add. 

"It  is  most  expedient  that  in  every  towne  where 
schooles  and  repair  of  learned  men  are.  thetc  bea  time 
in  one  certain  day  every  week  appointed  to  that  exer- 
cite which  St.  Paul  calls  propliecylug  i  the  order 
whereof  Is  expressed  by  him  in  thir  words.  Let  the 
prophet!  «;««*  two  nr  three,  and  let  the  other  judge, 
tK.-nnt  Book  of  DitcipUne,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  presbytery. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  eiercitt  of  Dalkeith."—  Actl 
Janet  IV. 

(3)  The  name  given  to  part  of  the  trials  to 
which  an  expectant  is  subjected,  before  being 
licensed  or  ordained. 

"  In  the  trial  of  expectants  before  their  entry  to  the 
ministry,  they  shall  iir  i  add  and  make  the  exercite 
publlckly."—  llundat:  Abr.  Actt  An.,  p.  »7. 


(4)  Family-worship ;  '-~i)y  prayers. 
"  That  honest  person  was.  according  to  his  own  »«- 
count,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercite  nt  too 
evening."— tcott:  St.  ROIMH'S  Well,  ch.  xxxviii. 

2.  Mujsic: 

(1)  Preparatory  practice  in  order  to  obtain 
skill. 

(2)  A  composition  intended  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  singer  or  player. 

(3)  A  composition  or  thesis  required  of  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  music  in  the  universities. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

IT  Exercise  and  addition :  One  of  the  exer- 
cises prescribed  to  students  of  theology  in  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  also  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  consisting  of  an  exposition  of  & 
passage  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

"  The  tryals  of  a  student,  in  order  to  his  being  li- 
censed to  pnwh  the  gospel,  do  consist  in  these  |>arU. 
— H.  The  Presbyterml  Exercite  and  Addition:  The  Sx- 
ercite  gives  the  coherence  of  the  text  and  context  the/ 
logical  division,  and  explanation  of  the  words,  clearing 
hard  and  unusual  phrases,  if  any  be,  with  their  tru» 
and  proper  meaning,  according  to  the  original  Ian. 
guage,  Ac.  The  AMitimt  gives  the  doctrinal  proposi- 
tions or  truths."— Pardmarii  CoU.,  p.  80. 

fcc'-er-cise,  *ex-er-cy»e,  v.t.  &  {.    [Fr., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  exercer;  Ital.  exercere.]     [EXER- 
CISE, ».] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  employ ;  to  engage  in  employment ; 
to  set  in  action  or  operation ;  to  exert ;  to 
cause  to  act. 

"This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercitei 
immediately  about  things,  is  called  Judgment."— 
Locke 

2.  To  put  in  practice  or  operation  ;  to  carry 
out  in  action  ;  to  exert. 

"  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  rzercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercite  authority  upon 
them."— Matthew  xx  26. 

3.  To  perform  the  duties  of ;  to  carry  out ; 
to  fulfil :  as,  To  exercise  an  office. 

"A  man's  body  is  confined  to  a  place;  but  where 
friendship  is,  all  offices  are  granted  to  him  and  hi* 
deputy;  for  he  may  exerHte  them  by  his  friend."— 
Bacon:  Euayt ;  Of  Priendthip. 

*  4.  To  observe,  to  keep  up. 

"The  new ffest  of  whiche  iij  in  the  yere  we  txercyte." 
—Coventry  Mytteriet,  p.  71. 

5.  To  train  by  use  or  practice  to  any  act ;  to 
habituate  to  any  act. 

"  Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  who,  by  reason  of 
nse,  have  their  senses  exercited  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil."— Helrrtwt  v.  14. 

6.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy  ;  to- 
occupy. 

"He  will  exercite  himself  with  pleasure,  and  with- 
out weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing 
good." — Atterbury. 

7.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  pain  or  discomfort; 
to  deprive  of  rest,  peace,  or  quiet. 

"  Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fin 
Must  exercise  us."          Milt,,,,  :  P.  L.,  il.  It. 

8.  To  cause  mental  occupation  to ;  to  make 
anxious   or  solicitous ;  to  cause  earnest   or 
anxious  thought  to. 

9.  To  use  in  exercise ;  to  practise  the  use  ot» 

"Meantime  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms. 

Ad,lis,,i, :  Cato,  il.  1. 

10.  To  cause  to  take  exercise  for  the  exer- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  muscles,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bodily  powers,  the  acquiring 
of  skill  or  dexterity  in  any  act  or  pursuit,  Ac. 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To   take   exercise  ;   to  use> 
action  or  exertion  ;  to  practise. 


H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
exercise  and  to  practise :  "  These  terms  are 
equally  applied  to  the  actions  and  habits  of 
men ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  the- 
powers  are  called  forth  ;  we  practise  in  that 
where  frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is 
requisite :  we  exercise  an  art ;  we  practise  a. 
profession  :  we  may  both  exercise  or  practisf  s> 
virtue  ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  par- 
ticular occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which, 
seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  effort  of  the 
mind;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  done  daily 
and  ordinarily  :  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  manner 
are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude  or  for- 
bearance ;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  be- 
nevolence, and  the  like.  .  .  .  The  health  of 
the  body  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind  are  alik* 
impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise;  in  every  art 
practice  it>  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
acquiring  perfection  :  the  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  education 
of  children  ;  constant  practice  in  writing  i» 
almost  the  only  mean*)  by  which  the  art  of 
penmanship  is  acquired." 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pft, 
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(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  txer- 
eise  and  to  exert :  "  Tlie  employment  of  some 

rwer  or  qualification  that  belongs  to  oneself 
the  common  idea  conveyed  by  these  terms  ; 
but  exert  may  be  used  for  what  is  internal 
or  external  of  oneself;  exercise  only  for  that 
which  forms  an  express  part  of  oneself :  hence 
we  speak  of  exerting  one's  strength,  or  exerting 
one's  voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence :  of 
exercising  one's  limbs,  exercising  one's  under- 
standing, or  exercising  one's  tongue.  Exert  is 
often  only  used  for  an  individual  act  of  calling 
forth  into  action  ;  exercise  always  conveys  the 
idea  of  repeated  or  continued  exertion."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 


j-er,  s.    [Eng.  exercis(e) ; -er.] 
L  One  who  exercises,  performs,  exerts,  or 
carries  out. 

"  God  never  granteth  any  power  or  authority,  but  he 
•ppointeth  also  who  shall  oe  the  lawful!  cxerciten 
and  executours  of  the  same."— Fulke :  Against  Allen, 
PL  488. 

2.  One  who  takes  exercise. 
Sx-er-cis  -I-ble,  a.    [EXERCISABLE.] 

&C  -er-cis-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EXERCISE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  EXERCISE,  s.  (q.v.). 

exercising  apparatus,  *.  An  appara- 
tus for  the  use  of  gymnasts,  or  for  the  training 
of  special  muscles. 

*  gx  er  91  ta  tion,  *  ex  erci  ta  cioun, 
».    [Lat.  exercitatio,  from  exercitus,  pa.  .par.  of 
'   txerceo.] 

1.  Exercise,  exertion. 

"B.Klili  exerritacioun  is  profitable  to  litel  thing.*— 
ITycliffe:  1  Tim.  iv. 


2.  Practice,  use,  exercise. 

"  By  the    vsage  and  exercitacio 
Chaucer  :  Boethiui,  p.  140. 


of  patience.*— 


3.  An  exercise,  an  essay,  a  dissertation. 

"  In  his  paradoxical  exercitations  against  the  Aristo- 
telians."— White  :  Exclution  ofSceptickt,  p.  1. 

•Sx-er^I'-tion,  *  ex-er-ci-tioun,  s.  [Lat 
exercitio,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo.] 

1.  Bodily  exercise  or  training. 

"  The  hail  Lordis  refers  the  exercitiounot  the  Kingis 
maist  noble  person  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lordis 
being  with  him  for  the  time."—  Order  of  Part.  (an. 
1625),  Keith  I  Hilt.  (App.),  p.  10. 

2.  Military  exercise  ;  the  act  of  drilling. 

"That  exercitioune  may  be  had  throwout  all  the 
lealme  amangis  all  our  aouiraue  lurdis  liegis."—  Act! 
Jot.  V.,  1540  (ed.  1814),  p.  363. 


r,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law  :  The  person  to  whom  the  profits  of  a 
ship  belong,  whether  he  be  the  owner  or  only 
the  hirer. 

£x-er  gue,  *.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  «f  (ex)  =  out, 

and  epyov  (ergon)  —  work.]  The  small  space 
beneath  the  base  line  of  a  subject  engraved 
on  a  coin  or  medal,  and  in  which  the  date  and 
engraver's  name  is  placed,  or  some  brief  in- 
scription of  secondary  importance. 

J5x-ert',  v.t.   Sc  i.    [Lat.  exertus,  exsertus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsero  =  to  thrust  out  :  ex  =  out,  and 
tero  —  to  join  ;  to  pat  together.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  L  To  push  out  or  forward  ;   to    put  or 
thrust  forth. 

"  The  stars  exert  their  heads.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphotet  i. 

*  2.  To  bring  out  or  forward. 

"  S*  »«veral  P*rt«  l»y  hidden  in  the  piece, 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  this." 

Dryden  :  Eleonora.  1S4,  166. 

3.  To  put  forth  or  forward  :  as  strength, 
power,  ability  ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  or 
operation. 

"  When  the  service  of  Britain  requires  your  courage 
mnd  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both."—  Dryden. 

4.  To  strive  ;  to  apply  to  some  work  or  ob- 
ject.   (In  this  sense  the  reflexive  pronoun  is 
used  with  the  verb.) 

••The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  rally  their 
followers,  held  meetings  at  the  Rose."—  Macaulay  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

&  To  perform  ;  to  put  in  action. 

"  When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command 
ppon  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member  of  the  body, 
It  has  done  all  that  the  whole  man.  as  a  moral  agent. 
can  do  for  the  actual  exercise  or  employment  of  such  a 
faculty  or  member."—  South. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  exertions  ;  to  strive. 

"  How  art  exerting  might  with  nature  vie." 

Philipt  :  Pattoralt.  T. 


ex-er'-tion,  s.    [EXERT.] 

1.  The  act  of  exerting  or  straining ;  a  putting 
into  action  or  active  operation  ;  an  effort,  au 
endeavour ;  a  struggle. 

"  The  several  exertion*  of  the  several  organs."— Hale : 
Grig,  uf  Mankind,  p.  21. 

2.  A  labour  ;  a  laborious  effort  :  as,  It  is  an 
exertion  to  him  to  speak. 

1f  For  the  difference 'between  exertion  and 
endeavour,  see  ENDEAVOUR. 

*  ey-eV-tlve,  o.    [Eng.  exert;  -it*.]    Having 

the  power  to  exert  ;  exerting. 

*  ex-ert'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  exert;  -ment.]    The 
act  of  exerting ;  exertion. 

*  ex-e'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  exesu*,  pa.  par.  of  exedo 

=  to  eat  away  :  ex  =  out,  and  edo  =  to  eat.] 
The  act  or  process  of  eating  through. 

"  Theophrastus  denieth  the  exrtion  or  forcing  of 
vi]*rs  through  the  belly  of  the  dam."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill,  ch.  xvi. 

*  ex-es -tu-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  excestuatum,  sup. 
of  excestuo  =  to  boil  up  :  ex  =  out,  and  cestuo 
=  to  boil ;  cestus  —  heat,  boiling.]     To  boil 
up  ;  to  be  in  a  ferment ;  to  be  agitated. 

*  ex-es-tu-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  excestuatio,  from 
exozstuo  =  to  boil  up.]    The  act.  or  state  of 
boiling  up  ;  effervescence,  ebullition,  ferment. 

"  Saltpetre  is  in  operation  a  cold  body  :  physicians 
and  chymists  give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward 
exettuationt  of  the  blood  and  humours."  —  Boyle  : 
Workt,  i.  864. 

Ex'-e"  t-er,  s.  &  a.  [A.8.  Exen-Castre  =  Castle  on 
the  Exe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.  :  A  city  in  the  south  of  Devon,  about 
174  miles  W.  by  8.  from  London. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
city  mentioned  under  A. 

Exeter  elm,  s. 
But. :  Ulmus  montana, 

Exeter-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Cerris. 

Exeter-domesday,  orExon-domes- 

day,  s.  An  ancient  record,  written  on  532 
double  pages  of  vellum,  giving  an  account 
of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, with  the  several  properties,  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  the  live  stock  on  each  farm. 
The  record  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  William  the  Conqueror : 
from  it  the  well-known  Domesday  Book  was 
compiled.  [DOMESDAY.]  It  is  preserved  among 
the  records  of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  was  offi- 
cially published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  1816,  as 
a  supplement  to  Domesday. 

ex  -e-iint,  v.i.     [Lat.  3rd  per.  pi.  pr.  indie. 

of  exeo  =  to  go  out :  ex  =  out  and  to  =to  go.] 
Lit. :  They  go  out :  a  word  used  in  dramatic 
literature  to  express  the  retiring  of  actors 
from  the  stage. 

exeunt  omnes,  phr.  [Lat. = they  all  go 
out.]  A  phrase  used  to  express  that  all  the 
actors  retire  from  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

ex  fa'-cl-e  (or  ci  as  ghi),  phr.  [Lat.  ]  From 
the  face  of ;  applied  to  what  appears  on  the 
face  of  a  document  or  writing: 

*  Sx-fOB-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  er=out,  without, 
and  Eng.  fastution  (q.v.).]    Imjierfect  fcetation 
in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus ;  extra- 
uterine  fcetation. 

*  ex-fo -li-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  exfoliatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exfolio  =  to  strip  off  leaves  :  ex  —  out, 
away,  and  folium  —  a  leaf.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  M in.  :  To  split  into  scales ;  to  become 
converted  into  scales  at  the  surface  from  heat 
or  decomposition. 

2.  Svrg. :  To  fall  or  come  off  in  scales,  as 
pieces  of  carious  bone. 

"Our  work  went  on  successfully,  the  bone  exfoliat- 
ing from  the  edges  "—  tt'iirman  :  Surgery. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales 
or  splinters. 

ex-fo-U-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ex;  Eng.  foliation 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A/in. :  A  separation  or  coming  off  in 
scales  or  laminae. 


'  2.  Sitrg. :  Scaling  ;  the  separation  or  falling 
off  in  scales,  as  of  pieces  of  carious  bone ; 
desquamation. 

"Flesh  will  soon  arise  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and  inaks) 
exfoliation  of  what  is  necessary."—  Witeman:  Surgery. 

*  ex  fo  II  a  tlve,  o.  &  *.    [Eng.  exfoliate); 
-ive.~\ 

A.  As  adj. :   Causing  or  tending  »*  cause 
exfoliation  ;  exfoliating. 

B.  As  subit. :  A  preparation  which  has  the 
property  or  quality  of  causing  exfoliation. 

"Dress  the  bone  with  the  milder  rxfoli'itinet,  till 
the  burnt  bone  is  cast  off."—  Witeman :  Surgery, 
bk.  iL,  ch.  viL 

ex  hal-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exhale);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

"  They  do  not  appear  tu  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  b» 
examined  after  the  same  manner  with  other  cxhalaMt 
bodies."—  Boyle :  Work*,  iii.  286. 

*  ex  hal  ant,  a.    [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhalo.]     Having  the  properly  or  quality  of 
exhaling  or  evaporating. 

ex  ha-la  -tion,  *  ex  a-la-tion,  s.  [Lat. 
exhalatio,  from  exhalatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhalo; 
Fr.  fxhalai  son,  exhalation;  Sp.  exhalacion;  Ital. 
esalazione.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling  or  sending 
forth  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  evaporation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhaled  or  evaporated ; 
evaporation. 

3.  That  which  is  exhaled  or  emitted  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  steam  ;  an  effluvium,  au 
emanation ;  as  from  marshes,  decaying  mat- 
ter, &c. 

"  He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exhala- 
tiont.'—Mucaulay :  Bite.  Stiff.,  ch.  xiii. 

ex-hale  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.    [Fr.  exhaler,  from  Lat. 
exhalo  =  to  breathe  out :  ex  =  out,  and  Aoto 
=  to  breathe  ;  Sp.  exhalur;  Ital.  esalare.] 
A.  Transitive. 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit  in  breath. 

"  Twelve  men  of  greatest  strength  in  Troy  left  with 
their  lives  exhatd." 

Chapman :  Homer" I  Iliad,  x viii. 

2.  To  emit  as  in  a  vapour. 

"  The  vapours  which  an  exhaled  out  of  the  earth."— 
Ray :  Creation,  pt-  i. 

3.  To  emit  in  any  way. 

"  For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale." 

Latighorn:  OmnofCamm. 

4.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  emitted  or  to  rise 
in  vapours  or  exhalations. 

"  Breath  a  vapour  is, 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  exhale  this  vapour  now.* 

Shakeip. :  Pauionate  Pilgrim,  8». 

*  5.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"  For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhalet  this  blood 
From  cold  aud  empty  veins,  where  no  bloud  dwells  I* 
Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  t. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  exhaled  or  emitted  as  vapour ;  to 
evaporate  ;  to  rise  and  pass  off  as  vapour. 

"  When  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld." 

Milton:  P.L.,  vit  1H. 

2.  To  send  out  exhalations. 

"  Our  choice  exotics  to  the  breeze  exhale." 

Catethorn:  Tatte. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  exhale  and 
to  emit,  see  EMIT. 

*  ex-hale,  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  hale 
(q.v.).]     To  haul  or  drag  out. 

"  I  beseech  yon,  gentlemen,  do  not  exhale  me  thus.* 
Hen  Joitton :  Poetatter.  iii.  S. 

*  ex-ha'le-ment,  s.     [Eng.  exhale ;  -ment.] 
That  which  is  exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

"  Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth  • 
gross  and  corporal  exhalrmenr,  be  found  a  long  time 
defective  ui«jn  the  exactest  scales."— Browne  .•  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  ii..  ch.  T. 

*  ex-hal'-enfe,  s.    [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhalo.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

*  ex-hal  ent,  a.    [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhalo.]      Exhaling;    having    the    power   or 
quality  of  exhaling. 

ex-haust ,  v.t.  [Lat.  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of 
exhaurio  =  to  draw  out,  to  drink  up,  to  drain  : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  haurio  =  to  drain.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  drain  off  the  whole  of 
anything  ;  to  drain  till  nothing  is  left. 

"  Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth 
our  study,  yet  they  exhautttd  not  all."— Locke. 


boil,  tody:  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=abun :  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -cioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  feel,  del. 
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2.  To  empty  by  drawing  off  or  out  the  con- 
tents :  as,  To  exhaust  a  vessel  of  the  air  con- 
tained therein. 

3.  To  use  up  or  expend  the  whole  of;  to 
consume. 

"  His  patrimony  wu  exhautttd  by  the  great  ex- 
penw."— Sir  W.  Janet:  Penian  Grammar.  (Fret) 

4.  To  wear  out  by  exertion  ;  to  tire  out 

"  There  la  no  man  that  thinks  warmly  and  for  a  long 
time  upon  a  thing,  but  mightily  exhauiti  hi<  spirits. 
—Sharp  :  Sermont,  vol.  iii..  ser.  3. 

5.  To  bring  out  or  forward  all  the  facts  or 
arguments  connected  with  a  subject ;  to  ex- 
amine or  discuss  thoroughly :  as,  To  exhaust  a 
question. 

*  6.  To  draw  out ;  to  excite. 

"  Spare  not  the  babe 

Wboae  dimpled   smiles  from  fools  txhnutt  their 
mercy."  Sao*«/>. .-  Timon,  iv.  3. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  exhaust  and 
to  spend,  see  SPEND. 

5x  haust,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exhaust  us,  pa.  par.  of 
txltav.no.] 

•  A.  As  adj. :   Drained  of  resources   or 
power ;  exhausted,  worn  out. 

"Intemperate,  dissolute,  exlututt  through  riot."— 
Burton :  A  ntitomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  63. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  EXHAUST-STEAM 
(q.v.). 

exhaust-fan,  s.  One  in  which  the  circu- 
lation is  obtained  by  vacuum,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  which  acts  by  plenum,  forcing 
a  Imdy  of  air  into  and  through  a  chamber  or 
passage-way.  [BLOWER  ;  FAN.] 

exhaust-nozzle,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

exhaust-orifice,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  same  as  EXHAUST-NOZZLE. 

exhaust-pipe,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  pipe,  conducting  the  spent 
steam  from  the  cylinder. 

exhaust-port,  • . 

Steam.  Bug. :  The  passage  leading  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser  or  to  the  open  air. 

exhaust-regulator,  s. 

Steam  Eng.  :  A  valve  adjusted  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  by  compressing  or  relaxing 
the  spring  held  within  the  tube,  by  means  of 
a  disc  secured  to  the  end  of  the  spindle. 

exhaust-steam,  s. 

.Steam  Eng. :  Steam  which  passes  out  of  the 
cylinder  after  having  performed  its  function. 
It  is  emitted  by  its  own  pressure  when  the 
exhaust- valve  is  opened,  and  its  ejection  is 
assisted  by  the  advancing  piston,  which  is 
being  driven  by  the  live  steam  behind  it. 

exhaust-valve,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  valve  which  governs  the 
opening  by  which  steam  is  allowed  to  escape. 
The  eduction-valve.  The  valve  in  the  educ- 
tion |>assage  of  the  steam  cylinder  of  a  Cornish 
engine,  placed  between  the  cylinder  and  air- 
pump,  and  worked  by  the  tappet  motion,  so 
as  to  open  shortly  after  the  equilibrium-valve, 
and  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser. 

Sx-haustf-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EXHAUST,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Drained,  drawn  off  or  out. 

2.  Consumed  utterly  ;  used  up. 

"That  source  of  evils  not  exhautted  yet" 

Camper :  Talk,  vl.  869. 

3.  Tired  out ;  worn  out  with  exertion. 

6x  haust  -er,  ».    [Eng.  exhaust ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
liansts. 

"  Which  of  the  ancients. was  this  txhauitrr  of  nature, 
coiilil  explain  iu  phenomena,  or  tell  how  things  are 
lin.nulil  to  \uuaf-euii:  Knowledge  of  Divine  TUngi, 
p.  3j;. 

2.  flas-making  :  An  apparatus  by  which  re- 
flex (pressure  of  gas  upon  the  retorts  is  pre- 
vented.   The  forms  are  various  ;  one  consists 
of  a  device  like  one  form  of  rotary  steam- 
engine,  which  lias  an  eccentric  revolving  hub 
aixl  sliding  piston  in  a  cylindrical  chamber. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rotary  pump. 

6x  haust  I  blc,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exhausted,  consumed,  or 
completely  used  up. 

"  A  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  cxhautt- 
O>le."-Johnton  :  Un$  of  the  f.-ett ;  Collini. 


§x  haust  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s,  [EXHAUST,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  exhaust ;  causing 
or  tending  to  cause  exhaustion. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  draining,  consum- 
ing, or  completely  using  up  ;  exhaustion. 

exhausting-syringe,  .-•.  A  syringe  with 
its  valves  so  arranged  as  to  withdraw  the  air 
from  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied. 

ex  haust  ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  exhuu^ns,  pa.  par.  otexhaurio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  draining  off  or  out ;  the  act  of 
emptying  completely  of  the  contents  ;  the  act 
of  using  up  completely. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  com- 
pletely used  up. 

3.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  tired  out 
with  exertion  ;  a  complete  loss  of  strength. 

H..  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  A  method  of  proving  a  point  by 
showing  that  all  other  alternatives  are  im- 
possible, all  the  elements  which  bear  against 
it  being  discussed  and  shown  to  be  untenable 
or  ai 'SUM I. 

2.  Math.  :  A  method  of  proving  the  equality 
of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
— that  is,  by  showing  that  if  either  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  other  a  contradiction  will 
arise. 

3.  Physics :  The  term  is  much  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  or 
rather  an  approach  to  one  by  an  air-pump. 

ex  haust   ive,  a.    [Eng.  exhaust;  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  exhaust ;  exhausting. 

2.  Applied  to  an  inquiry,  speech,  assay,  &c., 
which  deals  with  a  subject  so  thoroughly  as 
to  leave  no  point  uuexamined. 

ex  haust  less,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -less.] 
That  cannot  be  exhausted  ;  inexhaustible. 

"  Everduring  stores 

Brought  from  the  sun's  exlumstlett  golden  shores.'' 
Jilackiwre :  Creation. 

*  ex  haust   ment,  s.    [Eng.  exhau-st ;  -went.] 
The  act  of  exhausting  ;  exhaustion. 

"This  bishoprick  being  already  very  meanly  en- 
dowed in  regard  of  the  continual  charge  and  exhaust- 
menu  of  the  pliice."— Biihop  WilUamt:  To  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  Cabala,  p.  55. 

'  ex  haust  ure,  s.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -ure.] 
The  act  of  exhausting  ;  exhaustion. 

ex  he-dra,  s.    [EXEDRA.] 

'  ex  her -e  date,  v.t.  [Lat.  exheredatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exheredo  =  to  disinherit :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  heres  =  nii  heir  ;  Fr.  exhtreder.]  To 
disinherit. 

•Sx-hSr-S-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredatio, 
from  exheredatus,  pa.  par.  of  exheredo.]  The 
act  of  disinheriting. 

"  By  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  father  might  pro- 
nounce exheredation  without  any  cause ;  but  the 
rigour  of  this  law  was  restrained  and  moderated  by 
Justinian."— Chamber*. 

•  Sx-hS-rSd-I-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  exheredito, 

freq.  from  exheredo  =  to  disinherit.]    The  act 
of  disinheriting. 

"  There  are  unanswerable  dissuasions  from  punish- 
ing to  exhereditation  and  loss  of  life."—  Waterhoiue : 
Apology  for  Learning,  p.  25L 

ex  hit*  it,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhibit  us,  pa.  par. 
of  exhibeo  =  to  present,  to  exhibit :  ex  =  out, 
and  habeo  =  to  have,  to  hold ;  Fr.  exhiber ;  Sp. 
extddrir ;  Hal.  essibire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  offer  to  public  view ;  to  present  or 
put  forward  for  inaction  ;  to  show. 

"  If  any  claim  redress  of  Injustice,  they  should  ex- 
hibit their  petitions  In  the  street."— JUaJb-jp. :  Meanire 
far  Meature,  Iv.  •!. 

2.  To  show,  to  display ;  to  manifest  pub- 
licly ;  to  furnish  an  instance  or  example  of. 

"The  great  ill-used  and  Ill-paid  Drudge  family  ex- 
HUM  as  strong  a  partiality  for  spring  flowers  as  their 
richer  neighbour*."—  Daily  Teleyra/th,  May  14.  1883. 

«     IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  To  present ;  to  bring  forward  pub- 
licly or  officially. 

"  He  suffered  his  attorney -general  to  exhibit*  charge 
of  high  treason  against  the  earl."— Clarendon. 

2.  Meii. :  To  administer. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  show,  display,  or  manifest  one's  self 
in  any  particular  capacity  or  character. 

*  2.  To  offer  or  present  an  exhibition. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  exhibit 
and  to  give,  see  GIVE  ;  for  that  between  to 
exhibit  and  to  show,  see  SHOW. 

ex  hib  it,  'ex  hib-ite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  ex 
hibitus,  pa.  par.  of  exhibeo.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Exhibited,  shown,  displayed, 
presented. 

"  By  his   humauite  exhibite  vnto   vs   for    fode."— 
Gardner :  The  Pretence  in  the  Sacrament,  to.  64. 
B.  .Is  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  exhibited  or  put  up  for  ex- 
hibition. 

"  That  thorough  inspection  of  the  exhibit!  by  which 
the  instructive  purpose  of  the  wonderful  collection 
can  be  most  fully  realised."— Daily  Ti-legraiih,  May  n, 
18H3. 

2.  A  paper  or   document  presented   to   a 
court  or   to  an   auditor,  referee,  &c.,  as  a 
voucher,  or  in  proof  of  facts  ;  a  voucher. 

IL  Law:  A  document  or  other  thing  ex- 
hibited to  a  witness  when  giving  evidence, 
and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  evidence  ;  speci- 
fically, a  document,  4c.,  referred  to  by  a 
witness  in  making  an  affidavit,  and  referred 
to  by  him  in  the  affidavit. 

"  File  i»  a  thread  or  wire  whereon  writs  and  other 
exhibit!  in  courts  and  offices  are  tiled."— Covet. 

ex  hib  i  tant,  s.    [Eng.  exhibit;  -ant.] 
Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 

gx-hlb'-i-ter,  «.    [Eng.  exhibit ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exhibits  anything ;  one  who 
sends  or  lends  anything  for  exhibition. 

*  2.    One  who  presents  a  bill,  charge,  or 
petition. 

"  He  seems  indifferent, 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upou  our  part, 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibit,":  against  us." 

Shakeip. :  Henry  I'.,  i.  I 

CX  hi  bi   tion,  s.     [Lat.  exhibit i<>,  from  exhi- 
bit us,  pa.  par.  of  exhibeo ;    Fr.  exhibition ;  Sp. 
exhibition  ;  Ital.  esibizione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting,  displaying,  or  show- 
lug  publicly  ;  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view ; 
a  display. 

"  What  are  all  mechanick  works,  but  the  sen-ible 
exhibition  of  mathematick  demonstrations?"— drew. 

2.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  mani- 
festing ;  the  act  of  allowing  to  be  seen  ;  as,  an 
exhibition  of  temper. 

3.  The  act  of  presenting,  producing,  or  ex- 
hibiting documents,  &c.,  before  any  tribunal, 
in  proof  or  support  of  facts.    [II.  2.] 

4.  That  which  is  exhibited,  shown,  or  dis- 
played publicly  ;  an  exhibit. 

5.  A  place  where  works  of  art,  manufactures, 
natural  or  artificial  productions,  &c.,  are  pub- 
licly exhibited. 

6.  A  show,  a  display  :  as,  He  made  quite  an 
exhibition  of  himself.    (Colloquial.) 

*  7.  An  allowance  of  meat  and  drink  ;  a  j>en- 
sion.    [II.  3.) 

"  What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  \.  S. 

*  8.  Payment,  return,  recompense. 

"I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  gowns.  )>etticoaU, 
nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  ejhil>itiun."—Sh(ikesti. :  O  hello, 
iv.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy, 
as  medici.ie. 

2.  Scots  Law :  An  action  for  compelling  de- 
livery of  documents. 

3.  Univ. :  A  benefaction  or  endowment  for 
the  maintenance  of  scholars  in  the  English 
Universities. 

H  For  the  difference  between  exhibition  and 
show,  see  SHOW. 

ex  hi  bi  tion  cr,  s.  [Eng.  exhibition ;  -er.} 
A  pensioner  ;  specif.,  one  who  Ifolds  an  exhi- 
bition at  one  of  the  Universities. 

"A  fifth  part  (or  repairs,  a  tenth  at  least  for  an 
exhibitioner.'— Uurnet:  Uitt.  Reformation,  bk.  iii. 
(an.  1&36). 

*  8x  -  nib'  - 1  -  tive,  a.  [Eng.  exhibit ;  -ive.  ] 
Exhibiting,  displaying,  representative. 

"  So  Is  the  sacramental  bread  a  symbol  exhibiliite  of 
the  one  true  body  of  Christ."—  H'aterland:  H'orki, 
viii.  234. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  cy     a.   qu     kw. 
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•  ex-blb'-i-tave-lfr  adv.     [Eng.  exhibiting; 
-ly.]    By  representation. 

"  The  trope  lies  in  the  verb  'was,1  put  for  'signify,' 
or  '  exhibitively  signify."'—  Waterland :  Charge  on  the 
Eucharist,  p.  12.  • 

Sx  nib  1-tor,  «.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  exhibits  or  shows 
anything ;  specif.,  one  who  exhibits  articles 
at  a  public  exhibition. 

"  Till  the  spectator,  who  a  while  wa»  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit 

•  Sx-hlb'-i-tor-jf,  a.     [Eng.  exhibit;  -ory.] 
Exhibiting,  displaying,  declaratory. 

"  In  an  exhibitory  bill,  or  schedule,  of  expences  for 
their  removal  this  year,  as  it  seems,  mention  is  made 
of  carrying  the  clock  from  the  college-hall  to  Garsuig- 
ton  house.  —  Warton :  Lift  of  Sir  T.  Pop*,  p.  879. 

•  8x  -  hlT  -  ar  -  ant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  exhilarans, 
pr.  par.  of  exhilaro  =  to  cheer,  to  gladden  :  ex 
=  out,  fully,  and  hilare  =  to  cheer  ;  hUaris  = 
glad,  merry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cheering,  gladdening  ;  exciting 
joy  or  mirth. 

B.  ^s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  exhilarates, 
cheers,  or  excites  joy  or  mirth. 

"  To  Leonard  it  was  an  exhilarant  and  a  cordial."— 
Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  IxxviL 

2.  PKarm.  (PI.):  Medicines  whose  primary 
effect  is  to  causean  exaltation  of  the  spirits,  and, 
through  their  influence  on  the  brain,  a  general 
excitement  or  augmentation  of  the  functions 
of  the  whole  body,  stimulating  the  vascular 
system  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  alcohol  in  the  form  of  distilled 
spirit,  wine,  malt  liquids,  ether,  acetic  ether, 
chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  and  opium  in  small 
doses.  They  are  given  in  low  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
necessity  to  stimulate  for  a  time  the  heart  and 
circulatory  system.    (Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

J5x  hil-a  rate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhilaratus, 
pa.  par.  of  exhilaro.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  make 
cheerful  or  merry,  to  enliven,  to  excite  joy  or 
mirth  in,  to  animate. 

"  The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapours  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  played,  and  inmost  powers 
Hade  err,  was  now  exhaled." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  l,046-4». 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  cheerful,  merry, 
or  lively. 

"  The  shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhilar- 
ate, and  do  fructify,  is  either  hindered  by  clouds 
above,  or  mists  below." — Bacon :  Speech  in  Parliament 
to  the  Speaker' I  Excuse. 

£x  -  hll-  a  -  rat  -  ing,  pr.  far. ,  a.,  &  s.  [EX- 
HILARATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cheering,  gladden- 
ing, or  enlivening ;  exhilaration. 

e"x-hJr-a-rat-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  exhilarat- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  exhilarating  manner  ;  so  as 
to  gladden,  cheer,  or  animate. 

ex-hil-a-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exhilaratio,  from 
exhilaratus,  pa.  par.  of  exhilaro.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating,  cheering,  gladden- 
ing, or  enlivening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  becoming  exhilarated, 
cheered,  or  enlivened. 

"  Every  species  of  torpor  is  subdued  ;  an  exhilara- 
tion succeeds."— Cogan :  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

Sx-hlT-a-rat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  exhilarat(e) ; 
-ive.]  Tending  to  exhilarate  or  cheer  ;  exhilar- 
ating. 

"There  is  an  exhilarative  property  in  the  air."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  15,  1882 

ex-horf ,  *  ex-hort-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  ex- 
horter,  from  Lat.  exhortor :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
hortor  =  to  urge,  to  encourage  ;  Sp.  exhortar  ; 
ItaL  esortare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  incite  by  words  to  any  good  or  laud- 
able action  ;  to  admonish  ;  to  advise  or  en- 
courage by  argument. 

"  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer."— Act»  xxviL  22. 

*  2.  To  recommend,  to  urge,  to  advise. 

"  We,  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war. ' 

Milton:  P.i.,iLin. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  or  deliver  ex- 
hortations ;  to  urge,  to  persuade,  to  encourage. 
"  And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and 
exhort."— Acti  ii.  40. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
hort  and  to  persuade:  "Exhortation  has  more 
of  impelling  in  it :  persuasion  more  of  draw- 
ing ;  a  superior  exhorts;  his  words  carry  autho- 
rity with  them,  and  rouse  to  action  :  a  friend 
and  an  equal  persuades :  he  wius  and  draws  by 
the  agreeableness  or  kindness  of  his  expres- 
sions. Exhortations  are  employed  only  in 
matters  of  duty  or  necessity :  persuasions  are 
employed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  conve- 
nience." (Crabb :  Eng.  Syn.) 

*  ex-hort',  s.    [EXHORT,  v.]    An  exhortation, 
a  cheering,  an  encouragement. 

"  Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xU.  824. 

*  ex-hort  -ance,  *  ex-hort  -anf,  s.    [Lat., 
pr.  par.  of  exhortor.]    Exhortation. 

"  In  the  charge  of  Principall  he  [Mr.  Robert  Rollock] 
was  extraordinarily  painful ;  and  with  most  pithy 
exhort ans  setting  them  on  to  vertue  and  pietie."— 
Crau/ura:  Hist.  Unit.  Edin.,  p.  45. 

*ex-hor'-ta-riff  a.  [Eng.  exhort^  -ary.] 
Tending  to  exhort ;  exhortatory. 

ex^hor-ta  tion,  *  ex-hor-ta-cion,  *ex 
hor-ta-eioun,  s.     [Pr.    exhortation,   from 
Lat.  exhortatio,  from  exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
hortor ;  Sp.  exhortacion;  Ital.  esoriazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting,  encou- 
raging, urging,  or  inciting  to  good  or  laudable 
acts  or  conduct ;  a  cheering  or  encouraging. 

"Till  I  come  take  tent  to  redyug,  to  exhurtacioun, 
and  techyng."—  WycHffe  :  1  Timothy  iv. 

2.  The  words  by  which  one  is  exhorted  ; 
language  used  or  intended  to  exhort  others  ;  a 
homily,  a  discourse,  an  admonition. 

"  Til  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner." 

ShoJeesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

ex-hor'-ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  exhortativus,  from 
exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhortor  ;  Fr.  exhortatif; 
Sp.  exJiortativo ;  Ital.  esortativo.]  Containing 
exhortation  ;  exhortatory. 

"Considering  St.  Paul's  style  and  manner  of  expres- 
sion in  the  perceptive  and  exhortative  part  of  his 
epistles."—  Barrow :  Serm.  8. 

*  ex'-hor-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exhorts, 
encourages,  or  cheers  on  another  ;  an  exhorter. 

Sx-hor'-ta-tdr-jf,  a.  [Lat.  exhortatorivs  ;  Fr. 
exhortatoire  ;  Sp.  exhortatorio ;  ItaL  esortatorio.] 
Containing  or  tending  to  exhortation  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  exhortation. 

"  The  doctrinal,  the  exhortatory.  historical  [psalms], 
as  well' as  the  rest."—  Seeker :  Sermoni,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  26. 

ex-hor'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exhort;  -er.]  One  who 
exhorts  or  encourages  another  by  words  or 
arguments. 

"  Heare  mee,  as  an  exhorter  and  connseller."—  rive*  : 
Instruct,  of  Christian  Women,  (Pret) 

*  ex-hum '-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  ex  =  out,  humus  = 
the  ground,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]    To  exhume, 
to  disinter. 

ex-hu-ma'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  exhumation.] 
[EXHUME.]  The  act  of  exhuming  or  disinter- 
ring that  which  was  buried  ;  disinterment. 

"  Mr.  Flecquet  says,  in  his  collection  of  Tracts  rela- 
tive to  the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dun- 


taken  up."— Seward :  Anecdotes,  v.  288. 

ex  hu  me,  v.t.  [Fr.  exhumer,  from  Lat.  ex  = 
out,  and  humus  =  the  ground ;  Sp.  exhumar.] 
To  dig  up  out  of  the  earth  what  has  been 
buried  ;  to  disinter. 

*  ex-!c'-cate,  v.t.    [EXSICCATE.] 

*  ex-Ic-ca'-tion,  s.    [EXSICCATION.] 

*  Sx-ic'-ca-tive,  a.    [EXSICCATIVE.] 

ex-Id'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  i£t&u»  (exidiff)  =  to  exude  ; 
because  the  sporules  "exude"  from  the  re- 
ceptacle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungals, 
suborder  Tremellini.  They  are  simple,  of  large 
or  of  medium  size,  and  in  general  grow  on 
wood.  Exidia  auricula  Judte,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance,  while  growing,  to  a  human 
ear,  was  once  held  to  be  medicinal — a  view 
now  abandoned. 

*  ex'-ies,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Sc.  aixes 
=  a  fit,  the  ague.]    Hysterics. 

"That  silly  fliskmahoy.  Jenny  Rintherout.  baa  ta'ea 
the  exiet." — Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  utxv. 


ex'-I-genge,  ex'-I-gen-cy,  s.  [Fr.  exigence, 
from  Low  Lat.  exigentia,  from  Lat.  exigens,  pr. 
par.  of  exigo  =  to  drive  out,  to  exact ;  ex  = 
out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ;  Sp.  exigentia.]  [ EX- 
ACT, v.] 

1.  Urgent  demand,  want,  need,  or  necessity ; 
urgency. 

"  He  will  fit  instruments  to  the  dignity  and  exigent* 
of  the  design."— Up.  Taylor :  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii,  i  4. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity  ;  an  emergency,  or 
state  of  affairs  demanding  immediate  action  or 
remedy. 

"  Not  to  insist  too  nicely  upon  terms  in  the  present 

exigency  of  his  attain."— Ludtottr :  Memoirs,  i.  100. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exi- 
gence and  emergency:  "The  exigency  is  more, 
common,  but  less  pressing ;  the  emergency  it) 
imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes  less  fre- 
quently :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry 
more  money  with  him  than  what  will  supply 
the  exigencies  of  his  journey;  and  in  case  of 
an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends 
than  risk  his  property."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-I-gen'-da-rjf,  *.   [Lat.  exigend(us)  =  to 
be  exacted  or  demanded,  ger.  of  exigo  =  to 
exact,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.]    The  same  aa 

EXIOENTER  (q.V.). 

*  ex  -i-gent,  a.  A  s.    [Lat  exigens,  pr.  par.  of 
exigo  =  to  demand,  exact.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pressing,  urgent,  demanding  immediate 
action ;  critical. 

"  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  easily  supplied."— Burke. 

2.  In  need,  requiring. 


B.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pressing  business   or   necessity  ;   an 
emergency,  an  exigency  ;  a  critical  time,  or 
state  of  affairs  ;  a  crisis. 

"  In  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  how  they  could  have 
staid  to  deliberate  about  any  other  regiment  than  that 
which  already  was  devised  to  their  hands."—  Hooker  : 
Eccles.  Polity.  (Pret) 

2.  End,  extremity. 

"  These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  ii  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent." 

Shakes/1.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  it  5. 

IL  Law:  A  writ  sued  when  the  defendant 
was  not  to  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  TUMI 
est  inventus  to  former  writs. 

"And,  if  a  non  est  inventus  was  returned  upon  all  of 
them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  might  be 
sued  out,  which  required  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  de- 
fendant to  be  proclaimed,  required,  or  exacted,  ill  five 
county  courts  successively,  to  render  himself;  and  if 
he  did.  then  to  take  him  as  in  a  capias;  but  if  he  did 
not  appear,  and  was  returned  yuinto  exactus,  he  should 
then  be  outlawed  by  the  coroners  of  the  county."— 
Blackstnne:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10. 

ex'-I-gen-ter,  s.    [Eng.  exigent  ;  -er.] 

Law:  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  made  out  exigents  and  proclama- 
tions in  outlawry. 

ex'-i-gi-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exigo  =  to 
demand,  to  exact.]  That  may,  can,  or  should 
be  demanded  or  exacted  ;  demandable,  exact- 
able. 

"As  the  nature  of  the   proposition  decides  what 

proofs  are  exigible."  —  Bolingbroke  :    Letter  to  Jr.   Da 

Poailly. 


'-i-ty^  s.  [Lat.  exiguitas,  from  exiguus 
—  small  ;  Fr.  exiguite;  Sp.  exiguidad.]  Small- 
ness,  slenderness,  scantiness. 

"The  exiguity  and  shape  of  the  extant  particles 
being  supposed."—  Boyle  :  Work*,  i.  683. 

*  ex-Ig'-U-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  exiguus;  Fr.  exigu; 
Sp.  exeguo.]  Small,  slender,  scanty,  diminutive. 

*  ex-ig'-u-oua-ness,    s.      [Eng.    exiguous; 
-ness.]    Smallness,  diminutiveness,  exiguity. 

ex'-ile,  *ex-yle,  s.  [Fr.  exit,  from  Lat. 
exilium,  exsilium  =  banishment  :  exsul  =  an 
exile,  one  banished  from  his  native  soil  :  ex  — 
out,  away,  and  solum  =  soil  ;  Sp.  exilio  ;  Ital. 
esilio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Banishment  ;  the  state  of  being  banished 
or  exiled  from   one's   country  by  authority 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period. 

"  He  was  at  length  by  him  depriaed  of  the  whole 
kyngdome,  and  ended  his  life  miserably  in  exyte."  — 
Brende  :  Quintus  Curtiut,  fo.  3. 

2.  The   voluntary   abandonment   of    one's 
country,  and  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for 
purposes  of  residence  ;  separation  from  one's 
country  through  distress  or  necessity. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^krl;  cat,  coll,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -tian  -  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  del. 
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S.  A  person  banished  or  expelled  from  his 
country  by  authority ;  one  who  voluntarily 
or  through  distress  or  necessity  abandons  his 
country  to  reside  in  another. 

"  Ulyuen,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train, 
An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 
Deplored  hi*  absent  queen,  and  empire  lost." 

Pope :  Burner  l  Odyaty,  1.  18-20. 

1L  Entom. :  A  moth— Crymodes  exulis.  It 
is  of  the  tribe  Noctuides  (Noctuas). 

ex1 -He,  *  ex-yl-yn,  v.t.  [Fr.  exiler,  from  Lat. 
exsulo,  from  exsul  =  an  exile.  ] 

1.  To  banish  or  expel  from  one's  country, 
or  from  a  particular  jurisdiction  by  authority  ; 
to  drive  away,   to  transport,  to  drive  into 
exile. 

"  To  exile  the  erle  Oodwyn.  his  sonnes  and  alle  hise." 
Robert  D»  Bntnne,  p.  H. 

2.  To  banish,  to  keep  away,  to  expel. 

"  His  brutal  inanners  from  his  breast  exiled, 
HIM  uiieu  be  fashioned,  and  bis  tongue  he  filed." 

liryden :  Cyaum  t  Jphigmia,  218. 

3.  To  banish,  to  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"Exiled  from  Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Muse." 
Wat :  Pindar  ;  Firit  Pythian  Ode. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  exile  and  to 
banish,  see  BANISH. 

•gx -i'le,  a.  [Lat  txilis.]  Slight,  slender, 
thin,  fine. 

"It  were  good  to  enquire  what  means  may  be  to 
draw  forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air  ;  for  that 
may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce  cold 
weather  "—Bacon  :  natural  History,  f  75. 

•  ex  iled ,  a.    [Eng.  exil(e),  a. ;  -ed.]    Slender, 
weak,  poor. 

"  lo  my  exiled  and  slender  learning.'' 

fiurthbrooke :  Ajjaimt  Dicing,  1,577. 

•  £x-i  le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  exile ;  -ment.]  Banish- 
ment, exile. 

"Fitzoaborn  was  discarded  into  foreign  service  for  a 
pretty  shadow  of  exilement."—  Wotton :  Rtliquia,  p.  108. 

i5x  -II  1C,  o.    [Eng.,  &c.  exiUe);  -ic.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
exile  or  banishment. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Relating  to  the  captivity  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Babylon. 

"This  numeral  occurs  eleven  times  In  the  exilic  or 
poet-exilic  bouka."— Athenaeum,  May  12,  1883,  p.  60S. 

•ex  1  11  tion,  s.  [Lat.  exilio,  exnlio-to 
leap  out  or  forth  :  ex  =  out,  and  salw  =  to 
leap.]  The  act  of  suddenly  starting  or  spring- 
ing forth. 

"  From  saltpetre  proceedeth  the  force  and  report  of 
gunpowder;  for  sulphur  and  small  coal  mixed  will  not 
take  fire  with  noise  or  exilitiun.'—Brotme :  Vulgar 
Xrroun,  bk.  li.,  ch.  v. 

•«S?-fl'-I-ty,  "ex-il-1-tie.  «.  [Lat.  exilUas, 
from  exilis.]  Smallness,  slenderness,  slight- 
ness,  fineness. 

"  By  reason  of  the  txUity  and  smallness  of  the  parts 
there  can  be  perceived  uo  difference."— P.  Holland : 
Plutarch,  p.  836. 

Sx-Im'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  eximius,  from  ex= 
out,  and  emo  =  to  buy,  to  take.]  Famous, 
eminent,  conspicuous,  renowned. 

"  Egregious  doctors  and  masters  of  the  extmious 
and  arcane  science  of  physick."— Fuller:  WortMei; 
London. 

•  ex-In'-a-nite,  v.t.   [Lat.  exinanitus,  pa.  par. 
of  exinanio  =  to  empty,  to  exhaust :   ex  = 
out,  fully,  and  inanin  =  empty.]    To  empty ; 
to  reduce  to  nothing;  to  make  of  little  value 
or  repute  ;  to  humble. 

"He  exinaniled  himself,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
•errant"—  Philip  It  7  (Khemith  Trantlatim). 

•Sx-in-a-ni'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exinanitio,  from 
exinanifus,  pa.  ]iar.  of  exinanio.]  The  act  of 
emptying  or  evacuating ;  a  lowering  in  rank 
or  position  ;  destitution  ;  humiliation. 

"  He  is  not  more  impotent  in  his  glory  than  he  was 
in  his  eiinanHion."—More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

ex  In  dus  -I  ate,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  andindusiate 
(q.v.).]  ^ 

Bot.:  Not  having  an  indusium.  (Used 
chiefly  of  ferns.) 

t&C-ine,*.    [EXTIKK] 

e'x'-In-tine,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of ;  intut  = 
within,  and  Eng.  suff.  -int.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  a  mem- 
brane situated  between  the  two  others,  called 
extine  and  intine,  in  the  shell  of  the  pollen 
grain.  The  exintine  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
pollen  of  Taxus,  Juniperus,  Cupressus,  Thuja, 
Cucurbita  Pepo,  &c. 


*ex-in-tri-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  and 
intrico  =  to  entangle.]  [INTRICATE.)  To  dis- 
entangle, to  extricate. 

"  He  hath  no  way  to  exintricate  himself,  but  by  the 
dextrousuess  of  his  ingenuity."— feUham :  Rttolvet, 
pt  U.,  res.  80. 

'ex  In  tri  ca-tlon  (1),  ».  [EXINTRICATE.] 
The  act  or  process  of  disentangling  or  extri- 
cating ;  extrication. 

*  ex-in-tri-ca'-tion  (2),  «.  [Low  Lat.  exen- 
tricatio,  excentricatio.]  The  act  of  disem- 
bowelling a  dead  body. 

"They  could  not  pretend  the  skill  or  power  of  txin- 
trimtion,  or  any  incision  upon  the  body."— fountain- 
hall:  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  282. 

ex-ist',  v.i.  [Lat.  existo,  exsisto  —  to  come 
forth,  to  arise,  to  be  :  ex  =  out,  and  sisto  = 
to  set,  to  place  ;  sto  =  to  stand ;  Fr.  exister; 
Sp.  &  Port,  existir;  Ital.  esistere.] 

1.  To  be  ;  to  have  an  actual  being  or  exist- 
ence, whether  material  or  spiritual. 

"  Whatever  exitts  has  a  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of 
its  existence."— Clarke :  On  tht  Attribute,  prop.  1. 

2.  To  continue  to  have  life  or  animation ; 
to  live  :   as,  Fishes  cannot  exist  out  of  the 
water. 

3.  To  continue  to  be. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
wist  and  to  live :  "  Existence  is  the  property 
of  all  things  in  the  universe  ;  life,  which  is 
the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  communicated  by  the  Divine  Being 
to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation  :  exist, 
therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live  the  specific, 
term  :  whatever  lives,  exists  according  to  a 
certain  mode  ;  but  many  things  exist  without 
living :  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  things  in 
their  most  abstract  relation,, we  say  they  exist; 
when  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  exist- 
ence, we  say  they  live."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exist  and 
to  be,  see  BE. 

ex-ist  -en96,  *.  [Low  Lat.  existentia,  from 
Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr.  par.  of  existo,  ex- 
sisto; Fr.  existence;  Sp.  &  Port,  exittencia ; 
Ital.  esistemd.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  or  existing ;  the  state 
of  having  a  being  ;  continuance  of  being. 

"The  metaphysicians  look  upon  exittence  as  the 
formal  and  actual  part  of  a  being."—/?.  Mure :  Anti- 
dote againtt  Atheism  (App.),  ch.  iv. 

2.  Occurrence,  happening  :  as,  the  existence 
of  troubles,  quarrels,  &c. 

*3.  That  which  exists  ;  an  entity  ;  a  being, 
a  creature. 


*  4.  Reality,  fact. 

"  Him  that  is  friend  in  existence 
From  him  that  is  by  appereuce." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  6,552. 

*  Sx-lsf-en-cy,  s.      [Low    Lat.    existentia.] 

Existence,  being. 

"Nor  Is  it  only  of  rarity,  but  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  of  exittenci/."—Urowne :  Vulgar  Krrourt, 
bk.  ill,  ch.  xiii. 

ex  1st  ent,  a.  [Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr. 
par.  of  existo,  exsisto.]  Existing,  being  ;  having 
being  or  existence. 

"They  have  no  rea.1  existent  nature  at  all."— Law: 
Enquiry ;  Of  Space,  ch.  i. 

<  ex  Is  ten  tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
existent;  -ial]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing in  existence. 

"  The  being  deprived  of  that  exiitential  good."— Bp. 
Barlow :  Remaint,  p.  483. 

'  ex  is  ten  tial  ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv. 
[Eng.  existential;  -ly.]  In  the  way  of  or  by 
means  of  existence  ;  in  an  existing  state. 

"  Whether  Ood  was  exittentiaUy  as  well  as  essentially 
intelligent."— Coleridge  ( Webiter). 

*  <5x-Ist'-I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  exist ;  -abb.]    Capa- 

ble of  existing  or  of  existence. 

"  All  corporeal  and  sensible  perfections  are  in  some 
way  exit/Me  in  the  human  mind."— Grew. 

*  ex-ist-I  ma  -tion,  «.     [Lat.   existimatio, 
from   existimatus,  pa.  par.  of  existimo  =  to 
judge,  to  esteem  :  ex  =  out,  and  trstimo  =  to 
value,  to  esteem.]    Opinion,  esteem,  estimate. 

"Men's  exUtimntion  follows  us  according  to  the 
company  we  keep."— Spectator,  No.  4M. 

£x  It,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  she)  goes  out,  3rd 
pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  exeo  =  to  go  out ;  ex= 
out,  and  eo  to  go.)  [EXEUNT.] 


1.  The  term  used  in  dramatic  literature  to- 
mark  the  time  when  a  player  leaves  the  stage ; 
a  direction  in  a  play  for  an  actor  to  retire  from, 
the  stage. 

"  They  have  their  exiti  and  their  entrances." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  v.  L 

2.  Departure  (especially  departure  from  this 
life) ;  decease. 

"  Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death." 

Cowper :  Hope,  90. 

3.  A  passage  or  passing  out  of  any  place. 

"In  such  a  pervious  substance  as  the  brain,  they 
might  find  an  easy  either  entrance  or  exit  almost  everr 
where."— (jlanmll. 

4.  A  passage ;  the  way  by  which  a  passage 
or  departure  is  made  out  of  any  place. 

"The  landward  exit  of  the  cave." 

Tennyton  :  Sea  Dreamt,  94. 

If  In  the  last  two  meanings  the  word  is 
directly  from  Lat.  exitus  =  a  going  out,  an 
outlet. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exit 
and  departure :  "  Both  these  words  are  meta- 
phorically employed  for  death,  or  a  passage 
out  of  this  life  :  the  former  is  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  going  off  the  stage  ;  the  latter  from 
the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  exit 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition  ;  for  we 
speak  of  making  our  exit :  the  departure  desig- 
nates simply  the  event ;  the  hour  of  a  man's 
departure  is  not  made  known  to  him.  When 
we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think  only  of  the 
place  left ;  when  we  speak  of  departure,  we 
think  of  the  place  gone  to :  the  unbeliever 
may  talk  of  his  exit;  the  Christian  most 
commonly  speaks  of  his  departure."  (CroWy 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  -i-tei-ite,  5x  -I-teie,  s.  [Fr.  exitelt,  from 
Gr.  if  iiTjAov  (exitelos)  =  going  out,  disappear- 
ing, fading  ;  «£ icVoi  (exienai)  =  to  go  out.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Valentinite  (q.v.). 

"ex  I  tial  (tial  as  shal),  '  ex  i  tiall.  a. 

•  [Lat.  exitialis,  from  exitium  =  destruction.) 
Destructive,  fatal,  ruinous,  hurtful. 

*  ex-i'-tious,  a.   [Lat.  exitiosus,  from  exitium.} 

The  same  as  EXITIAL  (q.v.). 
ex   I-tus,  *.     [Lat.  =  a  going  out,  an  issue.) 

[EXIT.] 

Law: 

1.  Issue,  offspring. 
•    2.  Yearly  rents  or  profits  of  land. 

ex  le  -ge,  phr.  [Lat.  =  out  of  the  law.) 
Arising  from  law. 

ex  ll'-brls,  a.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of;  librii,  abb 
pi.  of  liberal  book.]  Out  of  or  from  among  th» 
books  (of ) ;  a  phrase  often  used  attributively; 
as,  an  ex  libra  exhibition. 

ix  li  brig,  i.  A  book-plate,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  the  owner  being  often  preceded 
by  the  Latin  words  ex  librii,  viz.,  "  from  among 
the  books  of  "  So-and-So.  (See  foregoing.) 

ex  mer  6  mo'-tn,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  one's 
own  motion. 

ex  ne  9es-sl  ta-te,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  or 
from  necessity  ;  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

ex-o,  pref.  [Gr.  «£  (ex)  (prep.)  =  out  of ;  <?£*» 
(exo)  (adv.)  =  without,  on  the  outside.]  A 
common  prefix  in  words  taken  from  the  Greek, 
and  having  the  force  of  without,  on  the  out- 
side. 

ex  6c  9ip   i-tal,  s.     [Lat.  ex  =  out  of,  and 

Eng.,  Ac.  occipital  (q.v.).] 

1.  Anat.  (PI.) :  Condvloid  portions  of  the 
occipital  bone.    (Quuin.) 

2.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  lateral  parts  of  the  first 
cranial  segment,  corresponding  with  the  order 
of  the  foramen  magnum  in  man.    (Huxley.) 

ex  o  903  tiis.  «.  [Lat.  exoccetus;  Gr.  c{<6- 
KOITOC  (exokiiitos)  as  adj.  =  sleeping  out ;  as  «. 
=  a  fish  that  comes  upon  the  beach  to  sleep  ; 
if<a(exd)  —  without,  and  xotrot  (koitos)  =  a  bud  ; 
sleep.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scomberesocidte. 
Body  moderately  compressed,  with  large  pec- 
toral fins,  the  rays  of  which  are  stout  and 
firm  ;  the  arm  bone  or  radius  of  this  fin  also 
large.  (Couch.)  Exoca>.tvs  exiliens  is  the  Greater 
Flying-fish.  (FLYING-FISH. ] 

ex  6c  u  la'  tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of,  and 
oculus  "=  an  eye.]  The  act  of  putting  out  an 
eye. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.    pdtt 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  cur.  rule,  full:  trv.  Syrian,    aj,  ce     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


exode— exolve 
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•&r'-5de,  *.   [EXODUS.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  going  out,  a  departure,  an  exodus. 

2.  A  catastrophe,  a  tiuale. 

"The  exode  or  catastrophe  is  prepared  by  the  coming 

of  ArvirHgusf — Jfujo/i .  Caractacui.    (Argument.) 

IL  Old  Drama  : 

1.  Greek :  The  soncluding  part  of  a  play. 

2.  Roman  :  A  farce  or  satire  ;  the  last  of  the 
three  pieces  generally  played. 

"  The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after  an- 
other, on  the  same  subject ;  the  ttrst  a  rral  tragedy,  the 
second  the  Atellane.  the  tliinl  »  satire  or  exode,  »  kind 
of  farce  of  one  act."— Rotcommon. 

8x-6d   1C,  a.     [Eng.  exod(us) ;  -ic.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  au  exodus  or 

departure. 
2.  Physiol. :  Conducting  influence  from  the 

spinal  marrow.    (Used  specially  of  the  motor 

nerves.) 

ix-6'-dl-iixn,  s.      [Lat.,   from  Gr.   t£6Su>v 
(ezodion).]    An  afterpiece  in  a  theatre,  usually 

£  laved  after  tragedies  ;  a  farce.    (P.  Holland : 
ivius,  p.  251.) 

Xx'-d-dus,  ex'-i-dtf,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Exodus; 
Eccles.  Gr.*Efo6os  (Exodos);  Class.  Gr.  efo&K 
Ifxodos)  =  a  going  out,  a  marching  out,  a  way 
out :  «f  (ex)  =  out  of,  and  6&»s  (hodos)  =  a  way, 
a  path,  a  road.] 
I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  often  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
The  Exodus. 

(2)  The  book  giving  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
parture described  under  (1).    [II.] 

2.  Fig . :  Departure  on  a  large  scale. 

IL  .Scrip.  Canon:  The  second  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  English  and  other 
modern  versions  of  Scripture.  The  name  is 
the  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  word*E£ooos 
(Ezodos),  given  it  in  the  Septuagjnt.  The 
Hebrews  designate  it  by  its  initial  words, 
nxDip  rrV.sn  (Vetlleh  Shemoth),  sometimes  cur- 
tailed into  rfCO^(Shemoth).  It  is  a  continuation 
of  Genesis,  narrating  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  reduced  to  bondage  by  "a  new  king" 
"which  knew  not  Joseph,"  the  birth  and  train- 
ing of  Moses,  his  appointment  as  leader  of 
the  people,  the  ten  plagues,  the  institution  of 
the  passover,  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  the  moral  law 
and  a  multitude  of  other  enactments,  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the 
altars,  and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
eons  to  the  priestly  office. 

Hales,  following  the  Septuagint,  places  the 
Israelite  exodus  from  Egypt  in  B.C.  1648. 
Usher,  calculating  from  the  numbers  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  fixes  it  in  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
considers  it  to  have  been  about  B.C.  1320. 
Josephus,  in  his  First  Book  against  Apion, 
quotes  two  stories  from  Manetho,  the  one 
regarding  Shepherd  Kings,  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  believes  to  have  been  the  Israelites, 
a  view  now  rejected, — and  the  other,  what 
seems  to  be  the  Egyptian  account  of  the 
exodus  According  to  this  second  narrative,, 
there  were  certain  lepers  sent  to  work  in  quar- 
ries by  King  Amenophis,  but  afterwards  given 
by  him  the  city  of  Avaris  as  a  habitation. 
These,  under  the  leadership  of  an  Egyptian  of 
Heliopolis,  Osarsiph,  a  priest  of  Osiris,  who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Moses,  rejected 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  with  the  aid  of  shep- 
herds from  Jerusalem.oppressed  the  Egyptians, 
but  were  afterwards  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  the  laud  by  Amenophis  and  his  son  Ramses. 
Amenophis  is  identified  by  Egyptologists  with 
Menephtha,  or  Menophtha,  son  of  Ramses  II. 
Wiainum,  who  began  to  reign  between  B.e.  1340 
and  1323.  Kuenen,  like  Bunsen,  therefore 
fixes  the  exodus  from  Egypt  about  B.C.  1320. 
The  great  oppressor  of  the  Israelites  would  in 
that  case  be  Ramses  II.,  fattier  of  Menephtha, 
(and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  treasure 
cities  built  for  the  king  by  the  Jewish  slaves 
was  called  Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11.). 

The  Jewish,  and  till  lately  nearly  the  whole 
Christian  church,  has  unquestioningly  accepted 
the  tradition  that  Moses,  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  penned  the  book  of  Exodus. 
Various  Biblical  critics,  on  the  Continent  and 
here,  have  of  late  rejected  this  view.  Bishop 
Colenso  in  the  sixtli  and  last  part  of  his 


work  on  the  Pentateuch,  assigns  the  composi- 
tion of  Exodus  to  four  persons,  the  Elohist, 
'the  Jehovist,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the 
Later  Legislator.  The  Elohist  is  credited 
with  only  i.  1-7,  13,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2-5.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
and  to  have  written  about  B.C.  1100-1060. 
To  the  Jehovist,  or  Jehovists,  whose  produc- 
tion is  designated  "the  Original  Narrative," 
are  assigned  a  great  part  of  chapters  i.-xxiv., 
ch.  xxxi.  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains,  and 
ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived 
between  B.C.  1060  and  1010.  But  ch.  xvi.  is  re- 
duced to  a  fragment.  The  narrative  in  ch.  xii. 
of  the  institution  of  the  Passover  is  assigned 
to  the  Deuteronomist,  who  was,  it  is  said,  pro- 
bably Jeremiah,  to  whom  also  the  insertion 
from  Deuteronomy  of  the  ten  commandments 
is  alleged  to  be  due.  Finally,  the  Levitical 
Legislation,  including  the  directions  for  build- 
ing the  tabernacle,  is  relegated  to  a  priestly 
circle  of  composers  between  B.C.  600  and  450. 
The  Levitical  worship  is  supposed  not  to  have 
been  carried  out  till  the  second  temple  was 
buflt.  Kuenen  brings  down  most  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  B.C.  750,  or  at  most 
800  B.C. 

'  ex-*f-fi'-cial  (cial  as  shal)  a.  [Pref.  ex, 
and  Eng.  official.]  Proceeding  from  office  or 
authority. 

ex  oT-iT-cl-d  (or  el  as  shi),  phr.  [Lat.] 
By  virtue  of  office  or  position,  and  without 
special  appointment.  It  is  also  used  adjec- 
tivally :  as,  an  ex-officio  member  of  a  board. 

ex  officio  information,  s. 

Lav :  Information  filed  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
by  the  Attorney-General,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  when  a  great 
danger  has  arisen,  or  a  serious  affront  to  the 
Sovereign  taken  place. 

ex-og'-a-mous,  o.  [Eng.  exogam(y);  -ous.] 
In  any  way  connected  with  or  relating  to  ex- 
ogamy ;  practising  exogamy.  [MARRIAGE.] 

"  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  difference  between  eudo- 
ftainims  ami  exogamoui  tribes  may  have  been  due  to 
the  different  pro;*>rtion  of  the  sexes ;  those  races  tend- 
ing to  become  ezagamoia  where  boys  prevail ;  those, 
on  the  other  baud,  endogenous  where  the  reverse  a 
the  case."— Lubbock :  Origin  of  Civilisation,  ch.  Hi. 

gx-og'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  e£<o  (exo)  =  without, 
and  ydjios  (gamos)  =  marriage.]  The  custom 
prevalent  among  some  uncivilized  peoples, 
which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  cornels  him  to  seek  a  wife 
from  another  tribe.  This  often  impels  a  savage 
to  obtain  a  wife  by  stratagem  or  force. 

"  I  now  pass  to  that  curious  custom  for  which  He 
Lennan  has  proposed  the  convenient  term  exogamy— 
that  of  necessarily  marrying  out  of  the  tribe.  '—Lul- 
bodc :  Origin  of  Civilitation,  cb.  iii. 

ex-d-gas-tri'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  exo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  gastritis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach 

§X  -6  gen,  s.  [Gr.  «ff<u  (exo)  =  without,  and 
ytwdta  (gennaff)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which 
increases  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
layers  arranged  externally  around  those  pre- 
viously existing.  The  structure  is  best  seen 
in  the  stems  of  trees  belonging  to  this  sub- 
kingdom.  A  stem  of  this  type  has  a  central 
pith  surrounded  by 
as  many  concentric 
layers  of  wood  as  the 
tree  is  years  old,  the 
whole  defended  ex- 
ternally by  a  hollow 
cylindrical  sheath  of 
bark.  From  the  cen- 
tral pith  to  this  l>ark 
run  a  series  of  radii 
to  the  circumferen- 
tial bark,  which  are 
called  medullary 
rays.  These  pecu- 
liarities in  the  sten. 
are  uniformly  associated  with  others  in  the 
seed.  There  are  in  exogens  two  seed-leaves, 
or  cotyledons,  as  they  are  called  [COTYLEDON], 
and  the  plants  themselves  are  in  consequence 
called  Dicotyledons  (q.v.).  The  leaves,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  reticulated.  The  number 
five,  and  after  it  four,  with  their  multiples, 
are  the  most  common  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  flower.  The  germination  is  exorhizal,  and 
the  point  of  the  radicle  itself  becomes  the 
first  root.  In  all  these  resects  Exogens  differ 
from  Endogens  (q.v.).  Our  common  forest 
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and  fruit  trees,  the  Pine  order  accepted,  ark 
Exogens.  The  Coniferae,  or  Pine  order  have 
wood  essentially  exogenous,  only  there  are  no 
open  vessels  in  a  cross  section,  while  in  the 
vertical  one  are  seen  discs  or  disciform*  mark- 
ings. The  Wiutereae,  a  section  of  Magnoliacea, 
have  the  same  structure. 

2.  PI.  (Exogens) :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of 
plants  presenting  the  characteristics  enu- 
merated under  No.  1.  Lindley  prefers  to  call 
it  a  class,  and  divides  it  into  four  sub-classes, 
these  again  having  under  them  many  alliances, 
the  latter  divided  into  orders  : — 

Sub-class  L— Diclinous  Exogens.— Alliances:  (U 
Ameutales,  (2)  Urticales,  (.1)  Eupliorhiales.  |4|  Quer- 
uales.  (5)  Garryales,  (6)  Menispennales,  (7)  Cucurbitales, 
nd  (8)  Papayale 


Sub-class  II.— Hypogynous  Exogens.— Alliances :  (Ik 
Violates,  (2)  Cist.al.-s.  p)  Malvales.  (4)  Sapin.lales,  (i> 
Guttiferales,  (61  Nymphales.  (7)  Rauales.  (81  Bel  lierales. 


(9)  Ericales,  (10)  Ku tales,  Illl  Geniuiales,  (12)  Sileuales. 
(13)  Chenopodales,  and  (14)  Piperalea. 

Sub-class  III.—  Perigynons  Exogens.— Alliances :  (1> 
Ficoidales.  (2)  Daphnalea,  (3)  Rosales,  (41  Saxifmeales, 
(5)  Bhamnales.  (6)  Ueutianales.  (7)  Solauales,  (t>)  Cortu- 
sales,  (9)  Echiales,  (!••)  Biguoniales. 

Sub-class  IV. -Epigynous  Exogens.— Alliances :  (1> 
Campanales,  (2)  Myrtales.  (3)  Cactales,  (4)  Grossale*.  (5> 
Cincfionales,  (6)  Uiubellales  and  Asarales.  (bee  these- 
words.) 

In  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author, 
LiiidUy's  Natural  System  of  Botany,  Exogens- 
were  divided  into  Polypetalse,  Mouopttalae, 
and  Apetalae.  Mr.  McNab  adopts  the  follow- 
ing classification,  modified  from  Prantl  and 
Luerssen : — 

Sub-class  I.— ChoripeUbe.— Petals  never  united, 
flowers  often  mono-ac-hlamydeous.— 0)  Jnliflone,  (»f 
Terebinthiiue.  (:<)  Trieoccae,  (4)  Aphanocyclicie.  (5)  Eu- 
cyclica,  (0)  Ceutrospernue,  (7)  Caiyciaorss. 

Sub-class  II.— Gamopetalan—  Petals  united  into  a. 
tube,  or  at  least  united  at  the  base,  scarcely  quite  sepa- 
rate, rarely  wanting  (1)  Isocarpeae  (2)  Anisocarprte. 

Pakeobotany :  According  to  Schimper  the- 
Exogens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by 
861  genera,  and  about  2,032  species,  but  such, 
numbers  must,  of  course,  be  very  provisional. 
They  are  first  met  with  in  the  Cretaceou* 
rocks,  and  exist  in  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary.  But  their  identification  is  very 
difficult,  especially  when  founded  on  frag- 
ments of  leaves,  or  other  parts,  not  in  an^ 
way  connected  with  fructification. 

•ex-tfg'-en-ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  exogen,  and  sufL 
•ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.).  | 

Pal  font. :  A  fossil  exogen,  the  order  of  which. 
is  unknown. 

ex  og'-en-ouB,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  exogen  (q.v.Jt 
and  suff.  -ous.] 
Botany : 

1.  Of  wood :   Having  developed  in  such  a. 
way  that,  when  fresh  layers  are  deposited,  they 
are  added  to  the  outside  of  that  previously 
existing. 

2.  Of  Botanical  Classification :  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  Exo- 
gens. 

ex  -o-gens,  s.    [EXOOEN,  2.] 

ex-o-go'-nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  e£«  (exo)  =  outside, 
and  yovri  (gone)  —  that  which  engenders,  be- 
cause the  stamens  are  exsected.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvnlaceae,  tribe  Con- 
volvulese.  Exogonium  Purga,  a  beautiful 
twiner,  with  long  purple  flowers,  furnishes 
the  best  jalap.  (Lindley.) 

&c-o-gyr'-a  feyr  as  gir),  s.  [Gr.  «&>  («5> 
=  outside,  "andYupo?  (giiros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle. 
So  named  because  the  beaks  are  reversed,  that 
is,  turned  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  shell.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-g^nus  of  Gryphaea.  Known 
species  46,  ranging  from  the"  Oolite  to  the- 
Chalk.  They  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe.  (Woodward.) 

*  ex'-O-lete,   a.     [Lat   exoletus,  pa.  par.  ot 
exolesco  =  to  grow  out  of  date  or  use  :  ex  = 
out,  and  ofesco  =  to  grow.] 

1.  Obsolete  ;  out  of  date,  out  of  use. 

2.  Old,-  flat,  wanting  in  freshness. 

"  Rain-water  is  new  and  fresh  ;  that  of  lakes  old  and 
exolete.'—  Tro.nl.  of  Plutarch. 

*  ex-O-lu'-tiOH,    s.     [Lat.   exolntio,  rxsolutio, 
from  exolvtus,exsolutns,  pa.  par.  of  exsolvo  =  to- 
loose,  to  pay  :  ex  =  out,  and  solvo  —  to  loose, 
to  pay.]    Laxationof  the  nerves. 

"  Considering  the  aolution  and  languor  ensuing  that 
action  in  some,  we  cannot  but  think  it  much  abridgeth 
our  days."—  tirotme :  Vuigur  Errouri. 

*  ex-ol've,  v.t.  [Lat.  exolvo,  exsolvo.]  To  loose» 
to  pay. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     pb.  =  C. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  shuo.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•  gx-O-mol-d-ge'-SlS,  s.  [Gr. ,  from  ef 0,10X0- 
ytofiai  (exomologeomai)  —  to  confess.]  A  com- 
mon or  general  confession. 

"A  public  fiomologaa  in  the  church,  "—/(p.  Taylor  : 
Repentance,  ch.  x. 

Sx-dm'-pha-los,  s.  [Or.  «f  w  («zo)  =  without, 
and  6fi^>aAoi  (omphalos)  =  the  navel] 

Patho!.  :  Hernia  occurring  at  or  near  the 
navel ;  umbilical  hernia. 

«X'-6n,  s.  [O.  Fr  exoi/ie  =  excused.]  [EssoiON.] 
One  of  four  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  royal 
body-guard ;  an  exempt. 

fct-on,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Exonius  (?).]  Pertain- 
ing to  Exeter  cathedral  or  city. 

Exon - domesday ,  s.  [EXETER -DOMES- 
DAY.] 

ix-<Sn'-er-ate,  ».«.  [Lat  exonerates,  pa.  par. 
of  ewra«ro:  er=out,  and  onus  (genit.  onem)= 
a  burden,  a  load  ;  Fr.  exonerer ;  Sp.  czonerar.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  unload,  to  disburthen  ;  to  free 
or  relieve  of  a  burden  ;  to  discharge. 

"  Vessels  which  afterwards  all  exonerate  themselves 
into  cue  common  ductus."— Ray :  Creation,  pt  ii. 
IL  Figuratively : 

L  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  charge  or  blame  ; 
to  clear  from  an  imputation  ;  to  acquit,  to  ex- 
culpate, to  absolve. 

' '  The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a  weight  of 
its  odium."— Uurke :  A'aboli  of  Arcot't  DtbU. 

2.  To  relieve  from  a  duty,  obligation,  or 
liability. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exon- 
erate and  to  exculpate :  "  The  first  is  the  act 
of  another :  the  second  is  one's  own  act :  we 
•exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain, 
•or  who  has  the  loud  of  guilt ;  we  exculpate 
•ourselves  when  there  is  any  danger  of  being 
blamed :  circumstances  may  sometimes  tend 
to  exonerate  ;  the  explanation  of  some  person 
IB  requisite  to  exculpate  :  in  a  case  of  dis- 
honesty the  absence  of  an  individual  at  the 
moifteut  when  the  act  was  committed  will 
altogether  exonerate  him  from  suspicion  ;  it  is 
fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who 
is  detected  in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of 
others."  (Crabb  :  E/ng.  Syn.)  .  - 

"ix-on-er-a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  exoneratio,  from 
exonerates,  pa.  par.  of  txone.ro;  Fr.  exonera- 
tion ;  Sp.  exoneracion.} 

•  1.  The  act  of  disburdening,  freeing,  or 
relieving  from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being 
exonerated  or  relieved  of  a  burden. 

2.  The  ict  of  relieving  or  clearing  from 
blame,  obligation,  duty,  &c. 

"  The  body  is  adapted  unto  eating,  drinking,  nutri- 
tion, and  other  ways  of  repletion  and  exoneration."— 
Grew:  Cotmoioyia  Sacra,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  IT. 

4Sx-on'-er-a-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  exonerate) ;  -Ive.] 
Tending  to  exonerate  or  relieve ;  exonerating. 

e'x'-on'-er-a  tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exon- 
erates another. 

4x/-6n-ship,  *.  [Eng.  exon ;  -ship.]  The  office 
or  post  of  an  exon  of  the  royal  body-guard. 

£x  oph'-a-gous,  a.  [Eng.  exophag(y) ;  -ous.] 
Practising  exophagy. 

"  But,  as  a  rule,  cannibals  are  exophagota,  and  will 
not  eat  the  members  of  their  tribe,  whom  they  also 
refuse  to  marry."— Daily  New,  June  1,  1883. 

^Sx-oph'-a-gy.  «.  [Gr.  f(u  (exo)  =  without, 
externally,  aw\<j>aydv(plMgein)  =  tnent.]  That 
kind  of  cannibalism  in  which  only  persons  of 
a  different  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  It  would  be  Interesting  If  tre  could  ascertain  that 
the  rules  of  eiophagy  and  exogamy  are  co-extensive 
among  cannibals.'  —/iaily  Jfem.  June  7, 1883. 

Sx-o-phlce'-um,  s.    [Gr.  i(<a  (exo)  =  outside, 
and  <j>Aoi6c  (phloios)=tiie  rind  or  bark  of  trees.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  EPIPHLCEUM  (q.v.). 

ix-Sph-thal  mia,  ».  [Gr.  -cfo^OaAfiot 
(exopthalmos)  =  with  i>rominent  eyes  :  «f  (ex) 
=  out,  and  o4>0aAfu>f  (ophthalmos)  =  the  eye  ; 
Fr.  exophlhalmie.] 

Surg. :  Dislocation  of  the  eye,  the  distension 
of  the  globe  so  that  it  rises  from  its  orbit  and 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  palpebrse. 

£x-dph-thaT-mic,  a  [Eng.,  &c.  exopkthal- 
w(ia);  -if.]  Resembling  exophthalmia  (q.v.). 

exophthalmic-goitre,  «.     [BRONCHO- 

CELE.  ] 


ex  6ph'-yl  lous,    ex   6-phyr  lous,    a. 

[Gr.  «f«  (exo)  =  outside  ;   </>vAAoi>  (phullon)  = 
a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  Not  evolved  from  a  sheath, 
but  outside  all  such  protection.  Used  of 
dicotyledons  as  distinguished  from  monocoty- 
ledons, the  leaves  of  which  are  evolved  from 
a  sheath.  The  terra  exophyllous  was  intro- 
duced by  Dumortier. 

ex-op' -o-dite,  s.  [Gr.  <?£w  (exo)  —  outside ; 
JTOUS  (pous),  genit.  JTOO'OS  (podos)  =  a  foot,  and 
suff.  -tte.} 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of  a  crusta- 
cean is  divided.  (Nicholson.) 

*  ex-6p'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exoptabilis.]  Worthy 
of  being  greatly  desired  ;  highly  desirable. 

*  ex  op-ta  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  exoptatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exopto  =  to  wish  or  long  for ;  to  choose  :  ex 
=  out,   fully,   and  opto  =  to    wish    for.]    An 
earnest  desire  or  longing  for  any  thing. 

ex-op  -tile,  s.  [Gr.  e£u>  (exo)  -  outside,  and 
wriAoi'  (ptilon)  =  a  feather,  a  leaf :  because 
the  plumula  is  naked.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  by  Lestiboudois  to 
Dicotyledons. 

*  ex'-br-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  exorabilis,  from  exoro 
=  to  move  by  entreaty  :  ex  =  out,  and  oro  =  to 
beg,  pray ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  exorable.]    That  may  or 
can  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

"Claudius  was  more  tractable  and  exurnble."  —  P. 
Holland  :  Liviut,  p.  594. 

*  ex'-6-rate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exoro.]    To  obtain  by  entreaty. 

*  ex-O-ra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exoratio,  from  exo- 
ratus,  pa.  par.  of  exoro.]    A  prayer  or  entreaty 
to  beg  off  anything. 

"  I  am  .  .  .  marble 
To  all  impulsive  exoratiom." 

Beaum.  *  f'let. :  Lmet  Cure,  T.  1. 

ex-or'-bit-ai^e,  ex-or'-bit  an-9y,  s. 
[Lat.  exorbitans,  pr.  par.  of  exorbito.]  [EXOR- 
BITANT.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out  of  the  track  or 
course  prescribed  ;  a  divergence,  a  deviation. 

"Since  I  cannot  guesse  at  my  owne  public  cxorbi- 
tancet."—Bp.  Ball :  Letter  to  Mr.  H.  S. 

2.  An  enonnity,  a  gross  deviation  from  rule 
or  right ;  boundless  depravity,  extravagance. 

"  The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to 
your  exorbitanciet." — Dryden  :  Spanith  /Viar,  iii.  I. 

gx-OT  -bit-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exorbitant, 
pr.  par.  of  exorbito  =  to  go  out  of  the  track : 
ex  —  out,  away,  and  orbita  =  a  track ;  Sp.  exor- 
bitante ;  I  till,  esurbitante.] 

*  L  Lit. :  Going  out  of  or  departing  from  the 
right  track. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Deviating  from  the  course  appointed,  or 
rule  established  ;  overstepping  rule  or  pro- 
priety. 

"These  phenomena  are  not  peculiar  to  earthquakes 
in  our  times,  but  have  been  observed  In  all  ages,  and 
particularly  those  exorbitant  commotions  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe.  "—Woodward:  Natural  History. 

*  2.    Anomalous ;   not   coming  under   any 
settled  rule  or  method. 

"  The  Jews,  who  had  laws  so  particularly  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  what  to  do,  were  notwithstanding 
continually  Injured  with  causes  exorbitant,  and  such 
as  their  laws  had  not  provided  lot."— Hooker. 

3.  Enormous,  extravagaflt,  excessive ;  out 
of  all  bounds  or  reason  :  as,  The  charges  were 
exorbitant. 

ex  or'-bit-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exorbitant; 
-In.}  In  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or  extrava- 
gant manner. 

"She  implored  his  grace  not  to  think  her  so  ex- 
orbitantly aud  vainly  ambitious  to  wish  herself  a 
queen."— Sir  a.  Buck:  Bitt.  Richard  111.,  p.  117. 

•Sx-OT'-W-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exorbitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exorbito  —  to  go  out  of  the  track.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  out  of  the  track  or  course 
prescribed. 

"The  planet*  .  .  .  sometimes  have  exorbitated  be- 
yond the  distance  of  Saturn."— Bentley  :  Sermont,  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 

"He  did  exorbitate  and  swerve  from  the  way  of 

houestie."— /'.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  SflK. 

*ex,-or-cls-a'-tion,  'ex  or-cis-a  cioun, 

s.    [Eng.  exorcis(e) ;  -atiou.]    The  act  of  exor- 
cising, exorcism,  conjuration. 

"  Olde  wicues,  sorceresses,  that  use  exorcitaciauni." 
Chaucer:  Bout  of  Fame,  Iii.  172. 


ex'-or-cise,  »  ex'-or-9ize,  v.t.  [Low  Lat 
exorcizo,  from  Gr.  «f  op»ci'£w  (exorkizo)  =  to  drive 
away  by  adjuration  :  e|  (ex)  =  out,  away,  and 
6p<ci'fuj  (horkizo)—  to  adjure  ;  OOKOS  (Jiorkos)  => 
an  oath  ;  Fr.  exerciser  ;  Sp.  exorcisar  ;  ItaL 
esorclzzare.]  •> 

1.  To  drive  away  evil  spirits  from  by  the 
use  of  adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies  ; 
to  free  from  unclean  spirits. 

"  Do  all  you  can  to  exorcue  crowds,  who  are  in  some 
degree  possessed  as  I  am."—  Sjiectator,  No.  403. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  the 
use  of  adjurations,  prayers,  aud  ceremonies. 

"And  exorcue  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls.™ 

Dryden  :  Wife  of  BatKt  Tale,  SL 

*  3.  To  raise,  to  call  up. 

"  He  impudently  exorcizeth,  devils  in  the  church."— 
Prynne  :  1  Bittrio-Jlattix,  vL  IS. 

ex'-or-ClS-er,  s.     [Eng.  exorcis(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean 
spirits  by  exorcisms. 

"Things  which  they  had  seen  done  in  their  own 
times  by  professed  exorcuert."—  Hartley  :  Sermani, 
vol.  L,  ser.  10. 

*  2.  One  who  has  power  to  call  up  spirits. 

*'  No  exerciser  harm  thee, 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  Iv.  L 

*ex'-or-9ism,  *ex-or-cisme,  >.  [Low 
Lat.  exorcismus,  from  Gr.  <=£op<ao>u'>s  (exor- 
kismos),  frome£opicifu)(ea»rfciz6);  Fr.  exorcisme; 
Sp.  exorcismo;  Ital.  esorcismo.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  expelling  unclean 
spirits  from  persons  or  places  by  means  o£ 
adjuration,  prayer,  and  ceremonies  ;  the  form 
of  adjuration  or   prayer  used  in  exorcising 
spirits. 

"  Ix>  !  what  anailen  incantacions 
Ol  exareumet  and  couiuracionst" 

Lydgate  :  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iU. 

•TT  In  the  third  century  no  applicant  for 
Christian  baptism  was  admitted  to  the  sacred 
font  till  the  exorcist  had  declared  him  free 
from  bondage  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and 
now  a  servant  of  God.  (Mosheim:  Church 
Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  4.) 

2.  The  act  of  raising  spirits  by  charms  or 
conjuring  ;  the  form  or  charm  used  in  raising 
spirits. 

"  Will  hia  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcimtt" 
Skaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  i.  4. 

ex'-or-cist,  «.  [Low  Lat.  exorcista,  from  Gr. 
e£  opiuo-nj«  (exorkistes),  from  c£opici£<»  (exorkizd); 
Fr.  exorciste;  Sp.  exorcista;  Ital.  esorcista.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean 
spirits  by  exorcisms. 

"  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcist*,  took 
upon  them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits." 


2.  One  who  raises  spirits  ;  an  enchanter,  a 
conjurer. 

"  Thou,  like  an  exorcitt,  has  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit."    Shaketp.  :  Julius  Catar,  IL  L 

H.  Roman  Theol.  :  The  second  of  the  Minor 
Orders  (q.v.).  The  exorcist  at  his  ordination 
received  a  book  of  exorcisms,  as  significant  of 
his  office.  The  power  of  exorcism,  now  rarely 
exercised,  Has  long  been  transferred  to  the 
priesthood. 

If  The  exorcists  came  into  existence  as 
church  officers  in  the  tliird  century,  chiefly 
from  the  adoption  by  the  Christians  of  the 
«•  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  that  evil  spirits  are 
very  prone  to  lodge  themselves  within  the 
human  body,  and  that  sin  is  committed,  not 
so  much  through  human  passion  as  because 
of  the  seduction  of  foul  fiends.  (MosJieim: 
Church  Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  5.) 

ex-or'-di-al,  a.  [Lat.  exordi(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  i«rtaining  to  an  exor- 
dium ;  introductory  ;  initial. 

"This  is  seen  In  some  of  his  exordial  Invocations  m 
the  Paradue  Lott."—H'urton:  Preface  to  MMorit 
Smaller  Poemt. 

ex  or'-di-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exordior  =  to 
fix  the  weft,  to  begin  a  web,  hence  to  begin 
generally  :  ex  —  out,  and  onlior  =  to  begin  to 
weave.]  A  beginning  of  anytliinj;  ;  specifl- 
cally,  the  introductory  or  proumiiil  part  of  a 
composition  or  discourse  ;  a  preface. 

"This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into  noble 
language  and  MUtlmeut."—  Additun  :  Spectator,  No.  SOS. 

*ex-or-gan'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  ex,  and  B;ng. 
organic  (q.v.).]  Having  ceased  to  be  organic  ; 
no  longer  organic  or  organized. 

ex  6  rhlz,  ex  6  rhi  za,  *.  [Gr.  ef«  (ex6) 
=  outside,  and  pt'£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pi 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;    ey     a.    qu     kw. 
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Sot. :  A  plant  in  which  the  radicle  is  not  en- 
Yelo)>e<l  hi  a  sheath  but  is  naked.  [EXORHIZ^E.] 

jbc-o-rhi  zse,  ex-o-rhi-ze-se,  s.  pi. 
[ExoBHiz.]  [See  def.] 

Dot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  what  are 
more  commonly  called  Exogens.  The  term  is 
nsed  because  in  germination  the  radicles  have 
no  sheaths  at  their  base,  but  appear  at  once. 
Richard  termed  them  also  Synorhizese. 

Sx-d-rblz'-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  exorhiza  ;  Eng., 
&c.  suff.  -al'] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  the  radicle  of 
a  germinating  seed  lengthens  by  its  extremity 
which  itself  becomes  the  first  root,  lateral 
shoots  not  being  put  forth  till  subsequently, 
and  even  then  slowly ;  ranked  under  or  akin 
to  the  Exorhizae  (q.v.). 

ex-6-rhi'-ze-»,  s.  pi.    [ExoRHtz*.] 

e"x-6  rhiz'-ous.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exorhiz;  -out.] 
The  same  as  EXORHIZAL  (q.v.). 

*ex-or  na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exornatio,  from 
exornatus,  pa.  par.  of  exnrno :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  or  no  =  to  adorn  ;  Sp.  exornacion.}  Orna- 
ment, decoration,  embellishment. 

"  Kxornntion  is  a  gorgious  beautifying  of  the  tongue 
with  borrowed  worik-s.  and  change  of  sentence.  — 
Wilton :  Arte  of  Riietorique,  p.  172. 

"&r.-OTt'-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  exortivus  =  pertaining 
to  the  rising  of  a  star,  <fec. ;  exorior  =  to  rise 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  orior  =  to  rise.]  Rising  ; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  the  east. 

*  Sx-os -cu-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  exosculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exosculor :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  oscular 
=  to  kiss.]    To  kiss  often  and  fondly. 

fcx-o-skel'-e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  «£«>  (exo)  =  out- 
side, and  Eng.  skeleton.] 

Comp.  Anal. :  The  external  skeleton,  the 
only  one  existing  in  most  invertebrate  animals. 
It  is  formed  by  a  hardening  of  the  integument. 
The  same  as  DERMO-SKELETON  (q.v.). 

Sx-OS-mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exosm(ose);  -vs.] 
The  same  as  EXOSMOTIC  (q.v.). 

Sz-os'-mdoe,  s.  [Or.  wo-^oe  (dsmos)  =  a 
thrusting  ;  to6i<a  (otheo)  to  thrust.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  &  Physics:  The  name  given  by 
Dutrochet  to  the  phenomenon  by  which,  when 
two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated 
by  an  organic  membrane  or  by  any  thin  and 
porous  i»rtition,  the  two  fluids  will  mutually 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  intervening  barrier 
to  commingle  till  they  constitute  on  both  sides 
of  it  a  fluid  of  the  same  density.  The  passage 
from  inside  a  membranous  sac  or  enclosed 
place  to  the  outside  is  called  Exosmose.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  contrary  movement  which  is 
termed  Endosmose  (q.v.). 

6x-6s  mo  sis,  s.    [EXOSMOSE.] 

6x-6s-m6t  Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exosmo(se),  and 
suff.  -tic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exosmose. 

1 8x'-<S-Spenn,  s.  [Or.  ef<o  (exo)  =.  ouside, 
and  cnrep/uo  (sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  outer  coating  of  a  spore.  Better 
called  Exospore  (q.v.). 

&C-p  spore,  s.    [Gr.  !£«  (exo)  =  outside,  and 
oTropos  (sporos)  =  a  sowing,  seed.] 
Botany: 

1.  The  outermost  of  three  coats  in  the  spore 
of  an  rijiiisetuin. 

2.  A  dark  outer  layer  in  the  cell-wall  of  a 
zygospore.    It  is  used  spec,  of  this  structure 
in  the  fungoid  genus  Mucor,  which  is  propa- 
gated sexually  by  conjugation  as  well  as  in  the 
normal  way. 

e"x-6-Spbr'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  exo-;  Eng.,  Ac. 
spor(e),  and  suff.  -otw.]  Having  naked  spores. 

*  ex-oa'-sate, ».  t.  [Lat.  exossatus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
osso  =  to  deprive  of  bones :  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
os(genit.  ossis)  =  a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones. 

ex  6s' -sate,  ex  6s  sat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  exos- 
satus.]  Deprived  of  bones. 

*  ex-os-sa'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exossatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exosso  :  ex  =•  out,  away,  and  os  (genit.  ossis) 
=  a  bone.]    The  act  of  depriving  of  bone  or 
bony  matter ;  the  state  of  being  without  bone 
or  bony  matter. 

"  Experiment  solitary  touching  rmsiation  of  fruits." 
— Bacon  :  fTatural  History,  §  854'. 


*  ex  -  ds'-  se  -  oils,  a.  [Lat.  exassis,  exossus, 
from  es=  without,  and  os  (genit.  ossis)=n  bone.] 
Without  bone,  wanting  bones,  boneless. 

"  Thus  we  daily  observe  in  snails  aud  soft  exoueout 
animals."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

ex-d-Btem'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  !£u  (exo)  =  without, 
and  o-reV^o  (stemma)  =  a  crown ;  because  of 
the  exscrted  stamens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Cin- 
chonidse.  Exostemma  caribceum  is  the  Quin- 
quina Piton,  or  Seaside  Beech  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  and  Mexico.  E.  Jloribunda  is 
the  Quinquina  of  St.  Lucia.  These,  with 
other  species,  can  be  used  as  febriluges,  like 
Cinchona,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied, 
though  they  contain  no  cinchonine  or  quinine. 

ex'-O-Stome,  ».  [Gr.  «f*>  (exo)  =  outside,  and 
ordfia  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovule):  The  name  given  by 
Mirbel  to  the  aperture  in  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule. 

ex  ds-to'-Bls,  ».  [Gr.  efo<TTO<ri«  (exostdsis): 
If co  (exo)  =  outside,  and  ixrnov  (osteon)  =  a 
bone.] 

1.  Med.  (PL):  Tumours  of  a  bony  nature, 
growing  upon  and  arising  from  a  bone.    Sir 
Astley  Cooper  described  two  forms  :  (1)  Peri- 
osteal,  in  which  bony  matter  is  deposited  be- 
tween the  periosteum  aud  the  surface  of  the 
bone  ;  (2)  Medullary,  by  which  growth  from 
the  medullary  texture  the  bone  is  expanded, 
absorbed,  and  destroyed,  so  that  ultimately 
the  tumour    protrudes.       Exostoses    chiefly 
affect  the  long  bones,  and  are  always  immo- 
vable.   They  are  also  divided  into  cartilagin- 
ous, fungous,  ivory,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:  Hard  matter  of  wood  projecting  like 
warts  or  tumours  from  the  stem  or  roots  of  a 
plant.    They  have  sometimes  aii  abortive  bud 
as  their  centre. 

"It  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  cxottaiii,  depending  on 
an  imperfectly  developed  bud."— Oardrnerf  Chronicle, 
No.  403,  p.  372  (1881). 

ex  o  ter'-ic,  ex  d-ter'-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  «£»- 

TepiKos  (exoterikos)  •—  external ;  from  <£<I>TC'P<I> 
(exotero),  comp.  of  «£<•»  (exo)  =  outside,  with- 
out :  FT.  exoterique.  ] 

1.  External,  public;  fit  to  be  imparted  to 
the  public  ;  capable  of  being  readily  and  fully 
comprehended ;  the  opposite  to  esoteric  or 
secret. 

"Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  aud 
readings  into  acroainatical  aud  exoteric.nl.  Some  of 
them  contained  only  choice  matter,  and  they  were  read 
privately  to  a  select  auditory  ;  others  contained  but 
ordinary  stuff,  and  were  promiscuously  and  in  pnblick 
exposed  to  the  hearing  of  all  that  would."— Bale* : 
Renuiinx,  p.  148. 

*  2.  Not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  secret  or  abstruse  doctrines. 


intrusted  the  more  perfect  and  sublime  doctriu.  __ 
these  he  delivered  the  more  vulgxr  and  popular."— 
Wu.rbu.rtun:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  Hi.,  s.  3. 

5x-d-ter-Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  exoterical;  -ly.] 
In  an  exoteric  manner  ;  publicly. 

"  How  they  like  each  other  exoterically."— Mortimer 
Collins  :  Smet  t  Twenty,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v  i  i. 

ex-6-ter -i-cism,  s.  [Eng.  exoteric;  -ism.] 
Exoteric  doctrines  or  principles. 

Sx-O-te'r'-Ics,  s.  [EXOTERIC,  a.]  The  lec- 
tures of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all 
were  admitted. 

"  It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his 
exottricg  he  gave  the  world  both  a-  beginning  and  an 
end."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.  (Note  F.) 

•Sx'-O-ter-jr,  s.  [EXOTERIC,  a.]  What  is 
exoteric,  obvious,  simple,  or  common. 

"  Reserving  their  esoteries  for  adepts,  and  der.liug  out 
exoferiet  only  to  ihe  vulgar."— Search  :  Freewill,  tc.. 
p.  172.  (Note.) 

Sx-o-the'-ci-um  (or  9!  as  sbl),  *•  [Gr- « £<«» 
(exo)  outside  ;  Lat.  dim.  of  theca  =  a  case ;  Gr. 
Or)*?)  (tlielx)  =  a  box.] 

Bot. :  The  exterior  layer  of  the  wall  of  an 
anther.  It  is  comjwised  of  true  epidermis,  and 
often  pierced  with  stomata, 

Sx-ot'-ic,  *ex-ot'-Ick,  a.  &».  [Lat.  exoticus, 
from  Gr.  tfum»co>  (exotikos)  =  foreign ;  ef<o  (exo) 
without,  outside;  Fr.  exotique ;  Sp.  exotica; 
Ital.  erotica.] 

A.  At  ad). :  Foreign,  not  native;  introduced 
from  a  foreign  country;  not  produced  at  home. 
(Ord.  Lang.  &  Dot.)  • 

"  Who  make  exotidt  customs  native  arts." 

Cart wright  :  Death  of  Lord  Banning. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :    Anything   foreign  or  not 
native  ;  anything  introduced  from  a  foreign 
country. 

"  Claud  ian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit,  which 
was  barren,  aud  produced,  ou  some  spots,  plants  that 
are  unknown  to  Italy,  aud  such  as  the  gardeuers  call 
*xottda.-—Aadi*>i,  :  Guardian. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  term  Exotic  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  plants  whose  native  country  difiera. 
so  much  in  soil  aud  climate  from  that  into 
which  they  have  been  introduced  that  their 
cultivation   is  difficult.     A   large  number  of 
such   plants   have   been    introduced   into  the- 
green  and  hot-houses  of  the  United  States. 

*  ex-6t  -Ic-al,   *  ex-ot-ic-aU,    a.     [Eng. 
exotic  ;  -al.]    The  same  as  EXOTIC  (q.v.). 

"Misshapen  clothes,  or  exotica!  gestures,  or  new 
games.'  —Uithop  Ball:  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  fuex,  ep.  S. 

Sx-ot'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exotica!;  -neu.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exotic. 

*  ex-3t'-I-9lfm,  s.    [Eng.  exotic;  -irm.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exotic. 

2.  Anything  exotic;  as  a  foreign  word  or 
idiom. 

ex-pand',  v.t.  &i.  [Lat.  expaudo  =  to  spread 
out  :  ex  =  out,  and  pando  —  to  spread  ;  O.  P. 
expandre;  Fr.  epandre;  Ital.  espandere,  spa,** 
dere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  open  ;  to  spread  or  lay  open. 

"  Then  with  expanded  wings  be  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  ou  the  dusky  air." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  OL 

•  2.  To  spread  or  diffuse  in  every  direction. 

"  An  animal  growing,  expandt  it*  fibres  in  the  air, 
as  a  fluid."—  ArSuthnot  :  On  Air. 

3.  To-distend,  to  swell  out  ;  to  cause  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  :  as,  To  expand  the  chest  by  in- 
spiration, to  expand  iron  by  heat,  Ac. 

"  Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  theix 
weight,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  exjiandea." 
—Grew:  Cotmoloyia  .Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ill. 

4.  To    widen,    to   enlarge,    to    extend,   to 
Increase. 

"  Along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Extended  flies."  Pope:  Euay  on  Man,  iv.  381 

rj.  Math.  :  To  develop  and  express  at  length 
an  expression  indicated  in  a  contracted  form. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  opened,  or  spread  open  ;  to 
open,  as,  Flowers  expand  in  spring. 

2.  To  become  distended  or  enlarged  in  bulk; 
to  increase,  as,  Iron  expands  with  heat. 

"  Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height" 
.  Dryden  :  Epitaph  on  Sir  Palrrui  Fairbomt. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  expand  and 
to  dilate,  see  DILATE  ;  for  that  between  to 
expand  and  to  spread,  see  SPREAD. 

ex-pand  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [EXPAND.) 
A.  £  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  opening, 
spreading,  dilating,  or  extending  ;  expansion. 

expandlng-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  which 
expands  in  cooling.  Such  an  alloy  always 
contains  bismuth,  and  usually  antimony. 
Type-metal  is  a  familiar  instance. 

expanding  ball,  s. 

Gun.  :  A  ball  having  a  hollow  conical  base, 
affording  a  relatively  thin  body  of  metal, 
which  is  expanded  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion, driving  it  closely  against  the  l>ore 
of  the  gun  and  into  the  rifling,  preventing 
windage. 

expanding  bit.  expanding  centre- 

bit,  s.    A  boring  tool  of  which  the  diameter 
is  adjustable. 

expanding-dzill,  s.  A  drill  having  * 
pair  of  bits  which  may  be  diverged  at  a  given 
depth  to  widen  a  hole  at  a  certain  point  ;  used 
in  drills  for  metal  and  for  rock-boring. 


s.  A  mandrel 
having  fins  expansible  in  radial  slots  to  bind 
against  the  inside  surface  of  rings,  sleeves,  or 
circular  cutters  placed  thereon. 

expanding-plough,  5.  A  plough  having 
two  or  more  shares,  which  may  be  set  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  distances  b»- 
tween  the  rows  at  which  different  crops  are 
planted. 


bSil.  boy;  pout,  jo~M ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,   exist,    ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion.  -sion  =•  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  .   zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  beL,  dfL 
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expanding-pulley,  s.  A  pulley  whose 
perimeter  is  made  expansible,  as  a  means  of 
varying  the  speed  of  the  belt  thereon.  [Ex- 

PANSION-UKUM.] 

expanding-reamer,  a.  A  reamer  which 
has  a  oit  orbits  extensible  radially  after  en- 
tering a  hole,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  below 
the  surface. 

•ix-pan'se,  v.t.  [Lat.  expanses,  pa.  j»ar.  of 
expando.]  To  expand,  to  spread,  to  open. 

"  Belerophon's  hone,  framed  of  iron,  wiu  placed  be- 
tween two  loadstones,  with  wings  ei/xuurd,  ]*ndnlous 
in  the  air."— Drotmt:  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  11.,  ch.  Hi. 

4x  pan'se,  *  ex  pance,  s.  [Lat.  expansus, 
pa.  par.  atapn*do.\  That  which  is  expanded  or 
npread  out ;  a  wide,  open  stretch  or  extent  of 
•pace  or  body. 

"  O  where  dost  tbou  He.  my  Fatherland,  In  the  ocean'* 
broad  txpa nte / "  Grant  Allen:  A lyt. 

ix-pans  I  bfl'-I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  expansibility.] 
Tlie  quality  of  being  expansible  ;  capability  of 
expansion  or  extension  in  bulk  or  surface. 

"  Else  all  fluids  would  he  alike  in  weight,  expanti- 
HiUg,  and  all  other  qualities."— Ore*. 

ix-pans'-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expansus.] 
Capable  of  being  expanded  or  extended  iu  size 
or  surface  ;  capability  of  expansion. 

"  All  have  springiness  iu  them,  and  be  readily  ex- 
pansible on  the  score  of  their  native  structure."— 
Boi/Ir  :  Workt.  v.  6H. 

fcc-pans'-I-ble-ne'ss,  5.  [Eng.  expansible; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  expansible ;  ex- 
pansibility. 

•  ex-pans -i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  expansible); 
-ly.]  In  an  expansible  manner. 

ix  pans  lie,  a.  [Lat  expansus),  pa.  par.  of 
expando,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.]  Capable  of 
expansion ;  expansible. 

t  expansile-power,  *. 

Physiol. :  Capability  possessed  by  various 
organs  of  the  body,  as.  for  instance,  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  of  expanding  under  influence  of 
some  kind  operating  upon  them. 

8x  pan'-slon,   «.     [Lat.    expansio,   from  ex- 
pansus, pa.  par.  of  expando ;  Fr.  &.  Sp.  expan- 
sion ;  Ital.  espansione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  expanding,  spreading  out,  or 
opening. 

"The  ea»y  expantion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the 
lightness,  strength,  and  shape  of  the  feathers,  are  all 
fitted  for  her  better  flight"— ante. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded,  spread  out, 
or  extended  in  bulk  or  surface;  extension, 
distension,  dilatation,  enlargement. 

"Tis  demonstrated  that  the  condensation  and  ex- 
pansion of  any  portion  of  the  air  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  weight  and  pressure  incumbent  upon  it." 
—Bentley. 

3.  Extent  or  space  over  which  anything  is 
extended  ;  expanse. 

"  The  capacious  mind  of  man  cannot  be  confined  by 
the  limits  of  the  world  :  it  extends  its  thoughts  even 
beyond  the  utmost  exposition  of  matter,  and  makes  ex- 
cun.ii in » into  that  incomprehensible  Inane."— Locke. 

*  1.  Space,  immensity. 

"  Distance  or  space.  In  Its  simple  abstract  concep- 
tion, I  call  expantion,  to  distinguish  It  from  extension, 
which  expresses  this  distance  only  as  It  is  In  the  solid 
parts  of  matter. "—Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk. 
U.,  ch.  xv.,  }  1. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Comm.  :  Increase  in  trade  or  liabilities ; 
an  increase  in  the  Issue  of  bank-notes. 

2.  Math.  :  The  development  and  expressing 
tvt  length  of  an  expression  indicated  in  a  con- 
tracted form ;  ns  the  expansion  of  (a  +  6)3 
is  a»  +  3a>6  +  Sab*  +  b*. 

3.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  increase  of  bulk  or  sur- 
face which  a  body  undergoes  from  the  reces- 
sion from  any  pause  of  its  particles  from  one 
another,  so  that  it  occupies  a  greater  space, 
while  the  weight  remains  the  same.    Heat  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  expansion. 

4.  Shipbiiild. :  The  expansion  of  the  skin  of 
a  ship,  or  rather  of  a  network  of  lines  on  that 
surface,  is  a  process  of  drafting  to  facilitate 
the  Inying-off  <>f  the  dimensions  and  positions 
of  the  pieces  of  which  that  skin  is  to  be  made, 
whether  timlier  plunks  or  iron  plates.     It  con- 
sits  in  covering  the  surface  with  a  network  of 
two  sets  of  covers,  which  cross  each  other  so 
as  to  form  four-sided  nifshes  ;  then  conceiving 
the  sides  of  those  meshes  to  be  inextensible 
strings,  and  drawing  the  network  as  it  would 
appear  if  spread  flat  upon  a  plane.    By  this 
operation  the  meshes  are  both  distorted  and 


altered  in  area ;  the  curves  forming  the  net- 
work preserve  their  true  lengths,  but  not 
their  true  angles  of  intersection  ;  and  all  other 
lines  on  the  surface  are  altered  both  in  length 
and  iu  relative  angular  position.  The  process 
is  applied  to  surfaces  not  truly  developable. 
[DEVELOPMENT.] 

5.  Steam :  The  increase  in  bulk  of  steam  in 
a  cylinder.  The  method  of  working  steam 
expansively  was  invented  by  Watt,  and  was 
the  subject-matter  of  his  patent  of  1782.  By 
it  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  cut  off  when  the  latter  is  only  par- 
tially filled,  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  being  completed  by  the  expansion  of 
the  steam  already  admitted. 

expansion-curb,  *.  A  contrivance  for 
curbing  or  counteracting  expansion  and  con- 
traction from  heat. 

expansion-drum,  s.  An  arrangement 
by  which  an  occasional  change  of  speed  may 
be  effected.  The  diameter  of  one  of  the  drums 
is  made  variable,  and  the  belt  is  kept  strained 
by  means  of  a  weighted  roller.  [EXPANDINO- 
PULLEY.] 

expansion-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine 
in  which  the  steam  is  worked  expansively. 
[EXPANSION,  II.  5.] 

expansion-gear,  s. 

Steam  -  engine  :  The  apparatus  by  which 
access  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at 
a  given  part  of  the  stroke  ;  a  cut-off.  A  vari- 
able cut-off  is  one  which  is  capable  of  l>eing 
adjusted  while  the  engine  is  in  motion,  to  cut 
off  at  any  given  portion  of  the  stroke,  within 
a  given  range,  as  the  requirements  of  the  work 
may  indicate.  A  fixed  expansion  is  one  ar- 
ranged to  cut  off  at  a  determinate  part  of  the 
stroke.  An  automatic  expansion  is  one  which 
is  regulated  by  the  governor,  and  varies  with 
the  amount  of  power  required.  [EXPANSION- 
VALVE.] 

expansion-Joint,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  stuffing-box  joint  used  when  a  straight 
metal  pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  considerable 
variations  of  temperature,  has>  no  elbow  or 
curve  iu  its  length  to  enable  it  to  expand 
without  injury.    The  end  of  one  portion  slips 
within  the  other  like  a  telescope.   Known  also 
as  a  faucet-joint. 

2.  An  elastic  copper  end  to  an  iron  pipe  to 
allow  it  to  expand  without  injury. 

3.  An  attachment  of  a  boiler  in  its  framing 
to  allow  the  former  to  expand  without  affect- 
ing the  framing. 

expansion-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  valve  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  connection  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
iu  order  that  the  steam  may  act  expansively 
during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke. 

£x-pan'-8ive,  a.  [Fr.  expansif;  Sp.  expansive, 
from  Lat.  expansus,  pa.  par.  of  expando.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  expand- 
ing, extending,  or  distending  any  body :  as, 
the  expansive  power  of  heat. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  be- 
coming  expanded,   extended,  or  distended ; 
expansible. 

"  The  expantive  atmosphere  Is  cramped  with  cold.* 
Thomtan :  Spring,  28. 

3.  Expanding,  spreading,  or  extending. 

"  By  Increase  of  swift  expantive.  light." 

flaoenant :  Oondioert,  bk.  11.,  e.  L 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Extending  widely  ;  wide,  large. 

"A  more  expamite  and  generous  com|»s>lon  for  the 
fate  of  cities  —Euttace  :  Tour  through  Ital)/,  ch.  x. 

2.  Free-spoken,  open,  frank. 

"  Reserved  people  often  really  need  the  frank  discus- 
sion of  their  sentiments  inn  I  griefs  more  than  the 
expantive. "—  C.  Bronte :  Jane-  £yre,  ch.  xxil. 

Sx-pan'-slve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expansive;  -ly.] 
In  an  expansive  manner  ;  by  expansion. 

Sx-pan'-slve-ness,  ».  [Eng.  expansive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expansive  ;  ex- 
pansibility. 

*  Sx-pan-slY-It-y,  «.  [Eng.  expansile);  -ity.] 
Expansiveness. 

"  Offences  (of  elasticity  or  • 
lated  to  such  height."— Carlyl* 


*  ex  pan' -siim,  s.'  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  e»> 
•jiuiimui,  pa.  par.  of  expando.]    An  expanse. 

"The  light  of  the  world  iu  the  morning  of  creatio* 
was  spread  abroad  like  a  curtain  mid  dwelt  nowhere, 
but  tilled  the  expantum.~—J.  Taylor :  Miracles  of  U* 
Maine  Mercy. 

*  Sx-pan'-sure  (sure  as  shiir),  s.     [Eng. 
expanse) ;  -ure.]    An  expanse,  an  extent. 

"Suit  night's  rich  expanture  with  your  joy." 

Chapman  :  Hero  t  Leander,  sest.  ». 

ex  par  te,  phr.  [Lat.]  Proceeding  from  or 
made  by  one  side  only  :  as,  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment. Specif.,  in  law  applied  to  any  step 
taken  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
suit  in  the  absence  of  the  other :  as,  an  ex 
parte  application  or  hearing.  Thus  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence  by  grand  juries  is  ex  parte. 

ex  pa '-ti  ate  (ti  as  shi).  *  ex  pa  ci  ate, 

v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  expatiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expatior, 
exspatior  —  to  wander  :  ex  =  out,  and  spatvrt 
=  to  wander,  to  roam  ;  spatium  =  space.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*L  Lit. :  To  wander  at  large  ;  to  roam  or 
rove  without  restraint. 

"  With  wonder  seized,  we  view  the  pleasing  ground. 
And  walk  delighted,  and  exp<itinte  round. 

1-ope:  Burner  i  Orfyoey,  iz.  176, 1)7. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  I.  To  roam,  to  wander,  to  range. 

"  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but 
leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiaH 
io.'—Additon  :  Spectator.  No.  494. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  language ;  to  dilate ;  to 
discuss  or  treat  a  subject  copiously  or  dif- 
fusely. 

"  It  will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all 
mankind  have  of  Fame."— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  218. 

*  B.  Trans. ;  To  allow  to  range  or  wander  ; 
to  let  loose. 

"  Make  choice  of  a  subject,  which,  being  of  itself 
callable  of  all  that  colours  and  the  elegance  of  design 
can  possibly  give,  shall  afterwards  afford  an  ample 
field  of  matter  wherein  tu  expatiate  itself."—  Dryden: 
Dufretnojft  Art  of  fainting. 

ex  pa  ti  a  tion  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.  expo- 
tiattis,  exspatiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expatior,  exspn- 
tior.] 

*  1.    The    act   of  wandering,   roaming,  or 
roving  at  large. 

"There  are  no  other  errors  or  manifest  exvatiationi 
in  Heaven,  save  those  of  the  senven  planets.  —Bacon  t 
On  Learning  (0.  Wats),  bk.  II.,  ch.  ziii. 

2.  The  act  of  expatiating,  dilating,  or  en- 
larging upon  any  subject  in  language. 

••  Take  them  from  the  devil's  latitudes  and  expatia- 
tiont."—Farindon  :  Sermoni,  p.  1. 

*  ex-pa'-ti  a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [Eng.  expa- 
tiat(e);  -or.]    One  who  expatiates  or  enlarges 
upon  any  subject  or  matter  in  language. 

"  The  person,  intended  by  Moutfaucon  as  an  expati- 
atorou  i  .e  word  'eudovellicus,'  I  presume  Is  Thomas 
Reluesius.  '-Peyge:  Anonym.,  p.  201. 

*  ex  pa'-ti  a-tor  y  (ti  as  shi),   a.     [Eng. 

expatiate) ;  -ory.  ]  Expatiating  ;  amplifica- 
tory,  diffuse,  copious. 

Sx-pa'-tri-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat  expatriatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expatrio  =  to  banish  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  patria  =  one's  country  ;  pater  =  a 
father ;  Fr.  expatrier  ;  Sp.  spatriare.] 

1.  To  banish,  to  exile ;  to  drive  into  banish- 
ment ;  to  expel. 

"That  inextinguishable  hatred  which  glowed  in  th« 
bosom  of  the  persecuted,  dragooned,  expatriated  Cal- 
viuistof  Languedoc.  —  Macaulay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

2.  Reflex. :  To  withdraw  from  one's  country 
voluntarily  ;  to  renounce  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  one's  own  country,  and  become  a  citi- 
2en  of  another. 

"Lost  in  tlii-se  desponding  thoughts,  Abeillard  In. 
dulged  the  roinautick  wish  of  expatriating  himself  for 
ever.'  —  Berrington  :  Minor?  of  Abeillard,  p.  1ST. 

ex-pa-tri-a'-tion, ».  [Fr.]  The  act  of  banish- 
ing or  exiling  ;  the  state  of  being  banished  or 
exiled  ;  a  withdrawing  from  one 'sown  country 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
another. 

ex-pScf ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expecto,  exspecto  =  to 
look  for  :  ex  =  out,  and  specto  =  to  look.) 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  wait  for,  to  await,  to  attend  tht) 
coming  of ;  to  look  for. 

"  My  father  at  the  road  expeeti  my  coming." 

Shakeip. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'erona,  L  L 
2.  To  look  for ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehen- 
sion of  something  future,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  to  anticipate. 

"Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  expect.' 

Shaketp.  :  ilichard  lit.,  II.  1 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   SB,  ce  -  e ;   ey  -  a.   o.u  —  kw. 
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